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Containing the firſt ten Vears of the Reign of CHARLES 1. from 1628 to 1636. 


. Conſiderations on the Authors who have written the Hiſtory of CHARLES I. 


THE civil war between Charles I. and the parliament, 
ö gave birth to two parties, who contended for victory 
. till the battle of Nazeby. By this battle the parliament ac- 

quired a ſuperiority, which enabled them to hold the king's 
party, or the cavaliers, in a fort of ſlavery, from which they 

were not delivered till 1660, by the reſtoration of Charles II. 
After the reſtoration, the royaliſts in their turn became ſo 


_ ſuperior, that the other party durſt no longer hold up their 


heads. This continued till the end of the reign of James II. 
during the ſpace of twenty-ſeven or twenty-eight years. In 
one or other of theſe. two intervals were penned moſt of the 
works, wherein the authors undertake to give an exact account 
of the troubles of England in the reign of Charles I. with the 
grounds and cauſes of the ſame. From the concluſion of the 
wat, to the reſtoration of Charles II. the friends of the parlia- 
ment had free ſcope to write and publiſh whatever they pleaſed, 
whilſt the king's adherents durſt not ſet their names to their 
writings. In this interval were publiſhed numberleſs pole- 


mical papers, with ſuch animoſity, ſo many reproaches and 
invectives, that it is not eaſy for a man, who is in ſearch 


after truth, to diſcern, in all theſe writings, the proofs which 
may have ſome ſolidity, and ſeparate them from the preſump- 
tions, - falſe conſequences, artful ſuppoſitions, and invectives, 
wherewith they abound. „ 

One of the moſt conſiderable writings of thoſe days was 
Eikon Baſfilike, or the king's portraiture, publiſhed in 1649. 
It can hardly be doubted, that Charles I. was himſelf the 
author *. He undertakes in this work to vindicate himſelf 
upon all the articles laid to his charge. It is properly an ab- 
ſtract of the reaſons he had before publiſhed in ſeveral papers 


printed by his order, or addreſſed to both houſes of parlia- 
I have not quoted this book in the hiſtory of his reign, 
becauſe it contains nothing with regard to the facts or proofs, 


ment. 


but what is more fully expreſſed in the king's meſſages, an- 


This treatiſe has been highly eſteemed, becauſe it contains 
all the principal arguments in favourof the king. It may be 
eaſily preſumed, the king forgot nothing material, ſince no 
man could know his affairs better than himſelf. According- 
ly, this book has ſerved for foundation to whatever has been 
fince penned in his favour, ' N = . : 
Another very conſiderable work, publiſhed a little after the 
death of Oliver Cromwel, and dedicated to his fon Richard, 
whilſt protector, was Ruſhworth's Colléctions. This work 
may very juſtly be conſidered as a continuation of Rymer's 


\ 


Fœdera, of which I have made great uſe in this hiſtory. It 


is a collection of all that paſſed, with reſpect to the public 
affairs, from the year 1618, to the death of Charles I. not 
by way of narration, but affording materials to compoſe a 
regular hiſtory. It contains all the tranſactions at court and 
in the parliament; the king's proclamations upon ſundry 
matters; his ſpeeches to both houſes, and thoſe that were 
made by his order; the addreſſes or petitions preſented to the 
king by the parliament; his majeſty's anſwers ; the petitions 
preſented to both houſes, the ſpeeches in the houſe of com- 
mons, as well as in the courts of juſtice; the votes or re- 
folves of the two houſes, and their conferences upon divers 
ſubjects; the king's meſſages to the parliament, with the 


anſwers ; the impeachments of the commons brought before 


the lords againſt ſeveral illuſtrious perſons ; the anſwers of 
the parties accuſed; the ſentences ; the petitions of the com- 


2 This ſeems to be ſaid without ſufficient ground, for whoever reads what 
Dr. Walker, and Toland in his Amyntor, have publiſhed on this ſubject, 
muſt be inclined to believe, that the king could not poſſibly be the author. 
Indeed it is almoſt demonſtrable that biſhop Gauden wrote that treatiſe, Sce 
Number 92. | 


ſed at the ſame time, though publiſhed later. 


An anſwer was publiſhed to this 
book, pretending to ſhew, the king had not ſpoken with ſin- 
cerity ; and preſently after appeared a reply to this anſwer. 


mons and both houſes to the king, concerning religion, tun- 
nage and poundage, the affairs of the militia; breaches of pri- 
vs the affair of Hull; the king's anſwers and his ſeveral 


. meſſages upon theſe affairs; the king's and the parliament's 


manifeſtos; all the events of the war; the accounts of the 
ſkirmiſhes, ſieges, and battles ; the negotiations for peace; a 
great number of papers, which give a perfect knowledge of 
the differences between the king and his Scotch ſubjects, and 
of thoſe between the army and parliament, with the negotia- 
tions between the King and both houſes, after his majeſty's - 
impriſonment; the violence exerciſed by the army upon the 
parliament; the king's condemnation and death. Theſe ma- 
terials are the more valuable, as the author draws no conſe- 


_ quence from what he relates, and very ſeldom endeayours to 


-prejudice his reader by reaſonings; ſo that every man is free 
to make what uſe of them he thinks fit, according to his own 
principles. I ſhall ſpeak alittle more fully of theſe Collections 
hereafter, F i „ } 
From the reſtoration of Charles II. to the end of his reign,' 
two other works were publiſhed upon the ſame ſubject, I 
mean, upon the reign of Charles I. and a third was compo- 
The firſt is entitled, The Annals of King James and King 
Charles I. It is faid to be. compoſed by Dr. Franklin, who 
has not thought fit to put his name to it. He begins his An- 
nals at the year 1612, and continues them through the reſt: 
of the reign of James I. and from the death of that prince 
to the year 1642, during the firſt eighteen years of the reign 
of Charles I. | | | 
The ſecond, publiſhed in 1682, was compoſed by John 
Nalſon, doctor in law. It is entitled, An Impartial Collection 
of the great Affairs of State, from the Beginning of the Scotch 
Rebellion to the Murder of King Charles I. This Collection 
begins only at the year 1639, and though probably the au- 
thor intended to continue it to king Charles's death, as ap- 
pears by the title, he left it imperfect, and brought it no 
lower than January 1641-2, in two volumes in folio. 
The third is, The Hiſtory of the Rebellion and Civil Wars 


in England, written by the carl of Clarendon. This hiſtory 


was penned before Nalſon's, though it appeared not till queen 
Anne's reign. It begins properly with the parliament of No- 
vember the 3d, 1640, the whole firſt book being a ſort of in- 
troduction, where the author gives a general account of what 
paſſed from the laſt years of James I. to that parliament. 
T his hiſtory reaches to the reſtoration of Charles II. in 
1660, 1 48 | 9 

The three laſt works were compoſed in the reign of 
Charles II. at a time when that prince had carried the royal 
authority much higher than the king his father had ever done; 
at a time when thoſe who had been adherents of the lon 
parliament, or were in the ſame principles, were cruelly per- 


ſecuted, and when it was more dangerous to be a preſbyterian 


than an atheiſt. 


I ſhall not ſpeak here of many leſs conſiderable writings, 
moſt of which aſcribe to the king an unlimited power, and 
conſequently repreſent the war of the parliament againſt 
Charles I. as the blackeſt and moſt evident rebellion. 

Whoever intends to write the hiſtory of the reign of Charles 
I. muſt take his materials from ſome one of the works Ihave 
mentioned, or from all. For this reaſon I think myſelf 
obliged to ſpeak alittle more fully of them, to the end it may 
not be thought ſtrange that I have not adopted without ex- 
amination whatever. they contain. Was there among the 


on one ſide, the aforeſaid Dr. W. alker, and Nolund, and alſo Ludlow, and 


Burnet's IIiſt. of his own Time; and on the other fide, Dr. Hollingworth, 
Mr. Wagſtafle, &c, NE | é 5 
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Engliſh ſome good neuter hiſtorian, it would be he that ſhould 


en for guide; but I know not of any. He therefore 
ec Bees. to write at this time the hiſtory of Charles I. 
muſt endeavour to diſcover the truth in even the moſt partial 
hiſtorians, and be extremely careful to avoid the continual 
ſnares they lay for their readers, to favour the cauſe they 
maintain. One muſt know what was their defign in writing, 
what ſyſtem they followed, and the artifices they uſed to en- 
gage in their principles ſuch as make but few reflections in 
reading a hiſtory, and are apt to be eaſily drawn into the 
prejudices of the hiſtorian. I ſhall begin with Ruſhworth, 
who was the firſt writer. | 3 
There is no hiſtorian that can appear at firſt fight more im- 
partial than he that contents himſelf with furniſhing mate. 
rials for a hiſtory, without drawing any conſequences himſelf, 
and without reaſoning upon the papers he exhibits, either 
for or againſt what they contain. It is, however, certain, that 
even in this he may ſhew very great partiality ; as for inſtance, 
in giving forged papers, in curtailing or altering thoſe that are 


true, in giving ſuch only as may be advantageous to the party 
he would favour. 'Ruſhworth, who was moſt certainly a 


friend to the parliament, elerk- aſſiſtant to the houſe of com- 
mons, and ſecretary to general Fairfax, is accuſed of three 
things by the contrary party. It is pretended, 1. That he 
has given falſe papers. 2. That he has curtailed others, un- 


der colour of abridging them. 3. That he has affected to 


ive all thoſe that are favourable to the parliament, and to 
omit ſeveral which might ſerve to ſhew the king's innocence. 
4. Laſtly, that not declaring from whence he received his 
materials, we have only his authority for what he relates. 
This is a general accuſation, which, were it well proved 
upon any important and deciſive facts, is ſufficient to ſhake 


the credit of the collector. The reader will judge, whether 
this charge is made good with regard to the particular caſes 


on which he is accuſed, and whether theſe caſcs are of ſuch 
2 nature, that they ought to determine the diſintereſted to 
negle& the generality of his collections. I ſhall take theſe 
particular accuſations from Nalſon's introduction, wherein his 
Chief aim was to diſcredit Ruſhworth, and perſuade his readers 
that they ought not to believe any thing he advances. It is 


very likely, Nalſon has forgot nothing upon this ſubje&t. I 


ſhall begin with the falſe papers he accuſes Ruſhworth of in- 
ſerting in his Collections. : 

The firſt paper forged by Ruſhworth, according to Nalſon, 
is a ſpeech of king James to the parliament, the goth of Ja- 
nuary 1620. Inſtead of giving this ſpeech entire, Ruſhworth 
inſerts only an abſtract. And therefore Nalſon takes care to 
print the true ſpeech, and Ruſhworth's abſtract in ſeparate 
columns, that they may be the more eaſily compared. He 
adds, that the whole ſpeech was communicated by William 
Sancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury. Upon comparing Ruſh- 
worth's abſtract with the entire ſpeech, there appears but one 
material paſſage which could give occafion to charge Ruſh- 
worth with unfaithfulneſs. And that 1s, where it is ſaid in 
the ſpeech, © A parliament is an aſſembly compoſed of a 
head and a body ; the monarch is the head, and the three 
eftates the body.” Whereas it is ſaid in the abſtract, ** the 
parliament is a thing compoſed of a head and a body, the 
monarch and the two eſtates.” This induces Nalſon to 
exclaim again Ruſhworth, for reducing by his own autho- 
rity the three eſtates, namely, the lords ſpiritual, the lords 
temporal, and the commons, to two eſtates, meaning there- 
by, that the houſe of peers made but one eſtate. 

This queſtion was debated with great warmth, when the 
excluſion of the biſhops out of the upper houſe was in agi- 
tation. For if the biſhops were one of the three eſtates of 
parliament, it was evident they could not be excluded with- 
out altering the conſtitution. But this opinion was not ge- 
nerally received. The commons pretended, that the biſhops 
with the peers made but one eſtate. Nalſon pretends there- 
fore, that Ruſhworth, to countenance the commons opinion, 
and juſtify the excluſion of the biſhops, makes king James 
fay what he did not. To prove this, beſides the whole 


ſpeech, communicated by the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 


alleges ſeveral things to ſhew, there have always been three 
eſtates acknowledged in the parliament beſides the king. He 
anſwers the objection drawn from Charles the firſt's confeſſion, 
after the excluſion of the biſhops, that himſelf was one of 
the three eſtates of parliament, and concludes that James I. 
could not ſpeak in his ſpeech of two, but of three eſtates. 


A ſecond inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithfulneſs is, that he 


gives only an abſtract of a letter to the King from an unknown 
hand, tending to ſhew, that the parliament attacked the king 
himſelf, in attacking the duke of Buckingham, This charge 
conſiſts wholly in the ſuppoſition that Ruſhworth abridg- 
this letter to hinder his readers from perceiving all its force. 


The third inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithfulneſs, is, that 


he has publiſhed in his appendix a ſcandalous paper, called, 
A Propoſition ſor his Majeſty's Service to bridle the Imper- 
tinence of Parliaments.” It is true, Ruſhworth ſays, this 


paper was queſtioned in the ſtar-chamber. But Nalſon pre- 


tends, this is not ſufficient to excuſe Ruſhworth, Who, he 
ſays, ought to have ſhewn upon what grounds it was queſti- 
oned, which he does himſelf very largely. 

A fourth inſtance of Ruſhworth's unfaithfulneſs, is, that he 


Inſerts in his Collections, a pretended letter of archbiſhop 


Abbot to James I. to diſſuade him from granting a toleration 
to the papiſts, when he was upon the point of concluding the 
prince his ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh infanta. Nalſon 
ſays upon this ſubject, that the archbiſhop being then out of 
favour,. and having nothing to-do with the management of 
counſels, could have no other foundation, but either his own 
conjecture, or the common rumour, both equally liable to 
deceive and be deceived. He does not poſitively ſay, how- 
ever, that the letter is forged, but contents himſelf with in- 
ſinuating it, becauſe -Ruſhworth not having 'faid how he 
came by the letter, the credit of itreſts ſolely upon his fidelity. 

But the fifth and moſt cry ing unfaithfulneſs of Ruſhworth, 
according to Nalſon, are the private articles of prince Charles's 
marriage with the infanta of Spain. He pretends they are all 
forged, on purpoſe to blacken the king and prince, by inti— 
mating that their defign was to reſtore the catholic religion 
in England, and alleges ſeveral arguments to prove the 
forgery. | | 

5 | I is not probable, the king and prince ſhould promiſe 
what they knew was not in their power to perform, conſi- 
dering the ſtrength and conſtitution of the Engliſh laws 
againſt popery, and that the Engliſh nation would never have 


ſuffered it. This is not one of the moſt convincing argu- 


ments. : 

2. The parliament never taxed Charles I. with theſe pri- 
vate articles, not even in the declaration, where they collect- 
ed all the reaſons which could juſtify their reſolution of not 
preſenting any more addreſſes to his majeſty. This is a much 
ſtronger argument than the former. 

3. In the Memoirs of Deageant it is ſaid, the king of 
France hearing of king Jaines's death, ſays to the archbiſhop 
of Ambrun, “All our hopes of England are loſt.” Which 
ſhews, that Charles had no intention to reſtore the catholic 


religion. One would think Nalfon ſhould not have alleged 


this reaſon, which, in clearing this prince, caſts a great 
blemiſh on James J. 

4. He ſays, Ruſhworth, by infinuating that Charles I. in- 
tended to reſtore the catholic religion, contradicts himſelf, 
ſince he tells us in another place, that the prince being in 
Spain, remained ſtedfaſt in his religion, what endeavours ſo- 
ever were uſed to ſeduce him. 

5. Ruſhworth produces no other authority for the truth of 
theſe private articles, but his own, and, in- all appearance, 
the French Mercury is his author. | | 

The fixth inſtance of unfaithfulneſs laid by Nalfon to 
Ruſhworth's charge, is, the 3 letter to the prince when 
in Spain, and the prince's an 
of mere ceremony. 2. In his circumſtances it was no more 
than what common prudence and policy obliged him to, in 
order to get out of the king of Spain's hands, This excuſe 
ſhews Nalſon was not thoroughly convinced of the forgery of 
theſe letters, He infinuates, however, that they might be 
counterteit, by reaſon Ruſhworth alleges no other authority 
than his own, It is true, he ſays the copies of theſe letters 
were preſerved by ſome who were then at Madrid, but names 
no body. This made Nalſon belicve, Ruſhworth took the 
letters out of the French Mercury. 

I come now to the charge againſt Ruſhworth, of inſerting 
in his Collections only what was advantageous to the parlia- 
ment, omitting whatever was favourable to the king. Nalſon 
gives three inſtances in three particular caſes. _ 

The firſt is, that in the affair of impriſoning the members 
of parliament, ſeveral of the judges gave their opinions, to 
ſhew that the king's conduct was not againſt law. Nalſon 
ſays, Ruſhworth is contented to mention the ſpeeches of two 
judges, namely, Whitelock's and Doderidge's, which were in 
favour of the king, and to ſay that Hide and Jones delivered 
their opinions to the ſame purpoſe. This charge therefore 
conſiſts, in that Ruſhworth, after giving the ſpeeches of tuo 
of the judges, thought not pꝛoper to inſert thoſe of the reſt 
who were for the king upon the ſame principles. But Nalſon 


pretends, he ſhould likewiſe have given Hide's and Jones's 


ſpeeches, and does it himſelf. Indeed Ruſhworth may be 
guilty of ſome partiality in omitting the two laſt, if ir be true 
that they are ſtronger, and better ſupported than the others, 
of which 1 cannot judge, 8 
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The ſecond caſe is, that Ruſhworth, ſpeaking of ſerjeant 


| Aſhley's ſpeech in the houſe of lords, ſays, he advanced the 


following propoſition, for which he was committed to cuſtody, 
and afterwards recanted : That the lords muſt allow the 
king to govern by acts of ſtate, otherwiſe he is a king 
without a council, or a council without power.” Nalſon 
makes it a crime in Ruſhworth, not to have given Aſhley's 
whole ſpeech, which would have ſhewn that the ſerjeant's 
fault was rather ſtemming the popular tide, than any other 
offence; that is, according to Nalſon, Aſhley very juſtly 
maintained this maxim, that the king muſt be allowed to go- 
vern by acts of ſtate. Such a charge can do no great injury 
to Ruſhworth. | N 

The third caſe relates to the famous ſir Edward Coke, who, 


when judge, was of opinion, that if the privy- council com- 


mit a man, he is not bailable by any court of juſtice. But 
afterwards, being turned out of his office, and choſen member 
of parliament, he maintained the contrary opinion. Nalſon 
accuſes Ruſhworth of concealing 'this change in Coke, by 
caſtrating and abridging his ſpeeches, for tear his readers 
ſhould perceive that Coke, who was odious to the court, 
acted out of revenge, in maintaining an opinion contrary to 
his aſſertion when judge. - 

This is all Ruſhworth has been charged with. But I 
queſtion whether the equitable and difintereſted will be con- 
vinced, that theſe particular accuſations ought to make him 
forfeit all his credit. His work is in eight volumes in folio, 
and contain ſo great a number of facts, votes, public ſpeeches, 
and papers of all kinds, that it would be a ſort of miracle to 
meet with nothing to cenſure. However, all poſſible endea- 
vours have been uſed to diſcredit him, by general charges of 
partiality, unfaithfulneſs, and infincerity. And it was this 
that induced me to ſay what I have ſaid, in order to ſhew 
what theſe general accuſations amounted to, when reduced to 
particular caſes. | | | 

It is however very certain, that Ruſhworth's aim and de- 
fign, in publiſhing his Collections, was to diſparage the king's 
conduct, and favour the parliament's cauſe. But Ruſhworth's 


intention fignifies nothing, to the knowing whether a man 


may ſafely make uſe of his Collections. The only queſtion 
is, whether his papers are true or falſe. If they are true, 
however injurious they be to the king's cauſe, whoever will 
write an impartial hiſtory of this reign, is not obliged to reject 
them for that reaſon. This is lo true, that even the moſt de- 
voted hiſtorians to Charles I. have been forced to make uſe 
of theſe papers b, and take them for granted, becauſe other- 
wiſe it would be impoſſible to compoſe the hiſtory of this 
reign, which conſiſts only of the materials furniſhed by Ruſh- 
worth. Had he begun his Collections no higher than with 
the affairs of the parliament of November the 3d 1640, the 
king's friends would doubtleſs have readily forgiven him. But 
the papers of the twenty foregoing years are too hard of di- 
geſtion, becauſe they i!]-agree with the hypotheſis of the royal 
party, of which I ſhall ſpeak preſently, and too clearly dif- 
cover, that Charles I. deſigned to introduce arbitrary power, 


and conſequently, the long parliament had ſtrong reaſons to 


hinder the entire execution of ſuch a deſign. 

I do not ſee therefore any reaſon for rejecting the papers 
inſerted by Ruſhworth in his Collections, eſpecially as both 
parties have equally made uſe of them, though in a very dit- 
ferent manner. Some produce them in favour of the parlia- 
ment, and others, to ſupport the king's cauſe. But even in 
this, both have owned, they were not only uſeful, but abſo- 


lutely neceſſary. If there are any paſſages combated or forg- 


ed, they are very few; and it is ſtrange, that after ſo many 
exclamations againſt Ruſhworth's concealments and omiſſions, 
there appear in the writings of the king's favourers ſo few 
material papers that are not in his Collections. 

I proceed now to thoſe who wrote in vindication of the 
king's caufe, as Franklin, Nalſon, and the earl of Clarendon, 
omitting the other authors of leſs note, to avoid being 
tedious. 

Theſe, in compiling the hiſtory of this reign, have formed 
two ſyſtems, directly contrary to thoſe of the friends of the 
parliament, though they have made uſe of Ruſhworth's ma- 
terials, As theſe books were compoſed at a time when the 
regal authority was higher than ever, they have not ſcrupled 
to build upon the ſuppoſition of the King's having an abſolute 
power. Though they uſe not the word, there is hardly a 
page in their writings where this principle 15 not maintained 
or ſuppoſed. Hence it follows, that on the parliament's fide, 
the civil war was a manifeſt rebellion. So, the proceedings 
of the parliament, which ſome repreſent as abſolutely necel- 
fary ſorthe preſervation of the government, are accounted by 
others as rebellions and treaſons, and tending to the ſubver- 


As particularly Nalſon himſelf, and Franklin; the main of whoſe col- 
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fion of the conſtitution of the ſtate, without any neceſſity of 
diſcovering the facts. 

The ſecond ſyſtem of the king's party is no leſs contrary to 
that of the favourers of the parliament. Theſe pretend, that 
the parliament being ſufficiently convinced by undeniable 
proots of the king's deſigns to eſtabliſh arbitrary power, and 
alter the conſtitution, thought themſelves obliged to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent the execution of that project. 
This was their ſyſtem. The king's adherents form another, 
entirely different. They call the king's pretended efforts to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary government, a chimera, affirming what 
was termed abſolute power, was preciſely what the laws al- 
lowed the king. Indeed this was the principle of James I. 
Charles I. Charles II. and James II. Conſequently, they 
pretend, that to hinder the king from exercifing ſuch a power, 
was oppoſing the laws of the land. But as it evidently ap- 
peared in the reign of Charles I. that the parliament and the 
people were not of this opinion, it was neceſlary to give ſome 
plauſible reaſons of the troubles cauſed by this diſpute in 
that reign. To this end, they have eſtabliſhed a ſyſtem, 
which with the principle of the king's abſolute power, is the 
bafis and foundation of whatever they have written. And that 
is, the oppoſition king Charles met with, proceeded not from 
the people's belief that the king had exceeded the bounds of 
his power, but from a project long ſince formed, to alter the 
conſtitution of the church. That the preſbyterians, authors 
of this project, knowing the king's ſtedfaſtneſs upon that head, 
judged there was no other way to execute it than by ruining 
the king, and depriving him of his prerogatives. That to 
attain their ends, they inſtilled into the reſt of the parlia- 
ment and nation, groundleſs ſuſpicions and jealouſies, which 
they took care to cheriſh by all imaginable means, till they 
came at length to an entire breach, and to a war which pro- 
ved ſo fatal to the king, and gave them opportunity to eſta- 
bliſh preſbytery on the ruins of the church of England. 

The fault in theſe two ſyſtems is, that neither contains the 
whole truth. The parliament's ſyſtem aſcribes all the proceed- 
ings of both houſes, ſolely to the deſign of redreſſing paſt griev- 
ances, and preventing an arbitrary government. It is how- 
ever certain, that ſeveral members of both houſes joined with 
that defign the intention of altering the government of the 
church, which could not be done but by the king's ruin. The 
ſyſtem of the royaliſts has the ſame fault; they impute to the 
parliament but one ſingle view, namely, to alter the govern- 
ment of the church; and counting as nothing the defign to 
prevent the eſtabliſhing of abſolute power, they pretend it 
was only a contrivance or excuſe, to arrive with more eaſe 


to the principal end, which was to eſtabliſh preſbyterian go- 


vernment. 


After having thus ſhewn theſe two different ſyſtems, T 
think it needleſs to explain particularly in what manner 
Franklin, Nalſon, and the earl of Clarendon, apply theirs to 
the facts agreed on by all. I ſhall content myſelf with ob- 
ſerving, that they omit no occaſion to combat the principles 
of the parliament, or to impute to them motives entirely dif- 
ferent from thoſe they pretended to act by. Herein their aim 
was to hinder their readers from being poſſeſſed with a belief, 
that the parliament intended the good of their country, or 
had any other views than thoſe they aſcribe to them. 

It 1s eaſy to perceive, by what has been ſaid, how the hiſto- 
rians of the reign of CharlesI. may be different, nay, con- 
trary, according as the authors have cloſely followed one or 
other of theſe two ſyſtems. And this is what has actually 
happened. The hiſtories of thetwo parties, though founded 
upon the ſame facts, are ſo oppoſite to one another, that a 
reader, who is not very attentive, or wants leiſure, to exa- 
mine what is propoſed to him, knows not where he is whe 
he ſees this diſagreement. | 

For my part, who am not engaged in either of the parties, 
and aim only at truth, I do not think my ſelf obliged blindly 
to follow one or other of the two ſyſtems ; but have eſtabliſh- 


ed a third, compoſed of both, by ſupplying their defects. I 


leave it to the reader to judge, whether it be ſufficiently co- 
herent to give him a diſtin& knowledge of the affairs of this 
reign. If I ſometimes ſeem to incline to one fide, it is be- 
cauſe I have no reaſon to ſwerve from the truth, and am per- 
ſuaded, that the King and the parliament were both very 
much in wrong, though not always, nor on the ſame oc- 
caſions. | | | | 

This has induced me to cite, throughout the hiſtory of this 
reign, ſcarce any author but Ruſhworth, though no reign has 
more writers. My reaſon was, becauſe Ruſhworth has 
formed no ſyſtem, but contented himſelf with furniſhing ma- 
terials common to both parties, and of which both have made 
great uſe, But though I have carefully read and collated the 


lections is taken out of Ruſhworth, 
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works of Franklin, Nalſon, and the earl of Clarendon, I did 
not think proper to quote them, becauſe they ſcarce let fact 
or paper paſs without applying it to their ſyſtem, which is 


not always agreeable to mine. It would therefore very much 


embarraſs the reader, to quote, in proof of what I advance, 


© It does not _ that Rapin ever ſaw Whitelock's Memorials, of which 
doudtlefs, he would have made great uſe, ſince they contain many things that 
never would have come to light, at leaſt, not without ſome preparation and 
adjuſtment. For as the author never intended his work for the public, nor 
meant otherwiſe by it than as a book for his memory and private uſe, he had 
not any temptations to prevaricate, nor can be well * of a deſign to 
repreſent things otherwiſe than faithfully to himſelf. All is naked there, and 
the party more likely to ſuffer by tho truth, than the truth to have any vio- 


25. CHA 


16 H AR LES I. ſon and ſucceſſor of James J. 
£1625.] was tinctured from his infancy with the prin- 
ciples concerning the regal authority and prerogative royal, 
which were fo much inculcated by the deceaſed king during 


his life. He had the ſame favourite, the ſame council, the 


ſame miniſters, and all the places at court, and in the king- 
dom, continued in the hands of the duke of Buckingham's 
creatures. So there was nothing new but the king's perſon. 
Charles's journey to Spain had ſo endeared the duke of Buck- 
ingham to him, that king James's affection for that favourite 
was nothing, as I may fay, in compariſon of the new king's. 
It was thought, and it is not unlikely, if James had lived, he 
would have diſcarded the duke, with whom he was diſpleaſed 
for ſeveral reaſons: 1. Becauſe of the journey into Spain, of 
which he was the ſole adviſer, and which had expoſed the 
king to the cenſure of all Europe. 2. On account of the 
breach of the Spaniſh match without any juſt cauſe. 3. For 
the duke's engaging him, as it were againſt his will, to break 
with Spain. 4. For cauſing, by the prince's credit, and his 
intereſt with the parliament, the lord-treaſurer Middleſex to 
be condemned, in ſpite of the king himſelf, who did his ut- 
molt to ſave him, and even ſued the prince and the duke for 
his pardon, without being able to obtain it. Thus James 
died very ſcaſonably for the favourite, who, probably, to 
ſupport himfelf, muſt have ſet the prince at variance with 
his father, which might have had terrible conſequences. This 
raiſed ſtrong ſuſpicions of the duke, which were farther con- 
firmed by his preſuming te apply a plaiſter to the king's 
ſide, and giving him, with his own hand, a portion to drink, 
without the advice of his phyſicians. Indeed, the duke could 
not be directly accuſed of haſtening the king his benefactor's 
death, by the remedies he gave him. But when the time and 
circumſtances of this unexpected death, cauſed by a tertian ague, 
not uſually very dangerous in the fpring, were jointly con ſider- 
ed, with the embarraſſments it delivered the favourite from, 
and the advantages it procured him, it was difficult not to ſu- 
ſpect him. And yet, on the other hand, when the new king was 
ſeen to have an entire affection for the duke, it could not be 
imagined that he doubted his innocence in that reſpect. 
However this be, the duke of Buckingham was the ſon's fa- 
vourite, as he had been the father's, with till greater power 
and credit than he had enjoyed in the foregoing reign. 
Charles I. at his acceſſion to the throne, formed two pro- 
jects equally difficult to be executed. The firſt was, to wreſt 
from the emperor and the duke of Bavaria, both the Palati- 
nates which had been taken from his brother-in-law the elector 
Palatine. 'The ſecond, to carry the regal authority much 
higher than the king his father, or any of his predeceſfors had 
done. Theſe two projects, which ſeparately would, in all 
appearance, meet with great obſtacles, became almoſt imprac- 
ticable, when joined together. Neverthelefs, Charles believed 
they mutually ſupported each other: that under colour of the 
Palatinate war, he ſhould put the parliament upon a foot not 
to refuſe him any thing: that in time, he ſhould have both 
houſcs at comman ], and after rendering himſelf independent, 
diſpoſc as hc pleafed of the riches of the kingdom, in execu- 
ting his deſigns in favour of the king of Bohemia. As theſe 
two ſchemes are the ſubject of the firſt fifteen years of this 
reign, it will be neceflary to ſet them in a clear light, that 
the ſequel may be the better underſtood. | 
As to the firſt, I mean that of wreſting the two Palatinates 
from the emperor and the duke of Bavaria, I think it ncedleſs 
to epeat What has been ſaid in the reign of James I. It will 
be ſuſticient to put the reader in mind, that it was by the in- 
trig nes of the prince and the duke of Buckingham, and by the 


* King James, upon his death-bed, exhorted his ſon the prince, to take 
ſpecial care of the elector Palatine's children, and to endeavour to re- 
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facts or papers that are always followed with reaſonings, of“ 
ten directly contrary to my ſyſtem. I thought proper to ſavy 
thus much in juſtification of the manner in which I have 
compoſed the hiſtory of this reign e. 


lence in favour of a party. His book is entitled, „ Memotials of the Englifly 
Affairs, or an Hiſtorical Account of what paſſed from the beginning of the 
Reign of Charles I. to King Charles II.'s happy Reſtoration, containing the 
public Tranſactions, Civil and Military, together with the private Contulta- 
tions and Secrets of the Cabinet,” It is wrote by way of diary, though fo. 
much was the author upon the ſtage during all the time of action, that the 
particulars of his diary go very far towards a perfect hiſtory of thoſe times. 


. 


duke's wrong information of what paſſed in Spain, that the 
parliament was induced to adviſe the King to break the trea- 
ties, which were in effect broken already, and promiſe to ſup- 
port the war, which this breach would probably cauſe. This 
was the prince's and the duke's real aim in diſguiſing the truth. 


Afterwards the prince, when king, miſſed no opportunity to 


take advantage of the parliament's haſty advice and promiſe, 
as if the parliament had really been the ſole author of the breach, 
and prime cauſe ofthe war for the recovery of the Palatinate. 
King James was the firſt victim of theſe artifices. He was 
made to break a treaty which he had been labouring ſeven 
years, and to loſe the portion he had reafon to expect for the 
prince's marriage with the infanta. He was engaged againſt 
his will and inclination, in a war with the houſe of Auſtria d, 
and, what he deemed the greateſt misfortune, compelled to 
have recourſe to a parliament; he that was ſo diſſatisſied with 
the two former, that, probably, he would never have called 
another, had it not been for this breach. The duke of Buck- 
ingham was the ſecond victim. As ſoon as the truth was 
known, he became the object of the public hatred, though, 
before his contrivances were diſcovered, he had been confider- 
ed as a guardian-angel, for breaking the intended match. 
Finally, the prince having mounted the throne, reſolved to 
ſupport the war, in which the parliament had unadviſely en- 
gaged. But becauſe he found not in the houſe of commons 
that readineſs to aſſiſt him which he expected, he diſſolved 
ſeveral parliaments merely for that very reaſon. This bred 
in the minds of his ſubjects jealouſy and diſcontent, which be- 
ing enflamed by other cauſes, brought him in the end to the 
ercateſt misfortune that can befala king. Hitherto the prince's 
and the duke's real motive in breaking the treaty with Spain is 
unknown. It is not conceived how, after the loſs of the 
Palatinate, they could imagine it more eaſy to recover that 
country from the emperor and the duke of Bavaria, by force 
of arms, than by managing the king of Spain's friendſhip, 
by means of the marriage already concluded. But the uſe the 
prince, now become king, intended to make of this war, ad- 


viſed by the parliament, can be no ſccret, namely, to accuſtom 


the houſe of commons, under pretence of the urgent neceſſity 
of the war, to ſupply him in a few days with the money he 
demanded, without confidering any other affair, This will 
evidently appear in the ſequel. But before I deſcend to the 
particulars of the ſecond ſcheme, it is neceſlary to premiſe 
ſome remarks on the ſubject. 

I have ſhewn in the reign of James I. that this firſt mo- 


narch of Great Britain, laboured as long as his monarchy 


laſted, that is, while he was king of England, to extend the 
prerogative-royal. This was not only in ſome points, and 
on certain occaſions, but by general principles, which being 
once admitted, would, by neceflary conſequences, clothe the 
ſovereign with an unlimited authority. Whatever had been 
ſaid by the moſt zealous ſticklers for the abſolute power of 
ſovereigns, he readily applied to the Kings of England, with- 
out ever examining whether the power of a king admitted of 
degrees, according to the ſeveral ſtates, or according to the 
conſtitution of the government whercof he was head. And 
yet this was the point in queſtion. Otherwiſe, it followed 
from his principles, that the regal power was the ſame every 
where, and a king of Poland, for inſtance, ought to be as ab- 
ſolute as a king of Perſia. This was in effect what he al- 
ways ſuppoſed in the affair of Bohemia, and what hindered 
him to eſpouſe his ſon-in-law's quarrel. So long as he was 
ſatisfied with infinuating ſuch maxims, by certain expreſſions 
in his public ſpeeches, the people, and even the parliament, 
took no great notice of them. But when he icant to practiſe 


ſtore them to the eſtate and dignities of their father, Ruſtwrorth, tom, I. 


p. 185. 
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the various conſequences which might thence be naturally 
drawn, he met with ſtrong oppoſition, which obliged him to 
diſſolve ſeveral parliaments, becauſe they were not ſo apt as 
he wiſhed to imbibe his inſtructions. This oppoſition pro- 
voked him. Nay, he began to ſpeak plainer, and aſſert, that 
parliaments owed their being to the royal conceſſion, and that 
this conceſſion might be revoked when they became unworthy 
of it, juſt as a charter granted to a corporation on certain ex- 
preſs terms, might be taken away, if the terms were not com- 
plied with. But the parliament would never allow of ſuch a 
principle. It was readily agreed, that the king had power to 
call, prorogue, and diſſolve the parliament: nay, that he 
might forbear ſummoning it for ſome time. But that Eng- 


land might, or ought to be governed without parliaments, if | 


the king thought proper, is what could not be allowed, much 
leſs that the king could diſpenſe with, or act contrary to the 
laws. And yet to this height would James I. have carried 
his prerogative, an ambiguous term, by which he meant an 
abſolute power, or ſomething very near it. But the Engliſh, 
for the moſt part, underſtood by that word, only a power in 
the perſon of the ſovereign, to command or act in matters not 
repugnant to the law, or for which the law had not provided, 
and certain acts of grace and favour, which the king might 
exerciſe with regard to ſome private perſons, provided theſe 
acts were not very prejudicial to the reſt of the nation. This 
was the conſtant occafion of the quarrels between James J. 


and the parliament. It could not be ſaid exactly, wherein 


conſiſted the king's prerogatives, and the people's privileges, 
becauſe there had never been any expreſs determination on 
that ſubject. Thoſe kings, who were reckoned the wiſeſt 
and moſt prudent, avoided as rocks ſuch ſort of diſputes, which 
can only breed hatred and animoſity between the king and 
people. On the other hand, former parliaments choſe rather 
to ſee the prerogative royal ſtretched ſometimes beyond its 
due bounds, than debate ſuch difficult points, which in caſe 
of obſtinacy on both ſides, muſt have been decided by arms, 
ſince there was no higher tribunal to appeal to. Beſides, ſince 
Richard II.' whoſe attempt coſt him his crown and life, 
there had been no king who had endeavoured to carry the 
prerogative royal ſo far as to claim a power to act directly 
contrary to the laws. Tf there were any who, on ſome oc- 
caſions, attempted to go beyond bounds, the parliaments were 
under no concern, for one of theſe three reaſons: 1. Becauſe 
it was in things of little importance. 2. Becauſe, having a 
perfect confidence in their ſovereign, they believed he would 
not make an ill uſe of their indulgence. 3. Becauſe they 
ſaw the king's aim and motive were advantageous, or at leaſt 
not very prejudicial to the nation. | | 

But James I. was no ſooner on the throne of England, but 
queſtions about the prerogative royal became frequent and ab- 
{olutely neceſſary. That monarch was continuatty endea- 
vouring to eſtabliſh principles, the conſequences whereof tend- 
ed to no leſs than to ſubvert the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment. I ſhall relate ſome that have already appeared in the 
hiſtory of his reign, but which it is the more neceſſary to re- 
peat here, as Charles I. exactly followed his father's ſteps, 
and as it is not poſſible. to have too clear an idea of theſe 
things, ſince they are the chief ſubject of this reign. 
From the principle, that the parliament owed its being to the 
conceſſion of the kings, and that this conceſſion might be re- 
voked, it followed of courſe, that the king might govern 
without a parliament, and conſequently, tax the people as he 
thought proper, for the ſupport of the government. From 
the principle, that the king was above the laws, it neceſſarily 
followed, that there was no ſecurity for the ſubjects, and their 
honour, fortunes. liberty, and life itſelf, where at the king's 
diſpoſal. From the principle, that the parliament had no 
right to concern themſelves with the King's affairs when their 
advice was not aſked, it could not but be inferred, that the 
king was to be ſuffered to do whatever he pleaſed, even things 
moſt deſtruEtive to the nation. From the principle, that to 
complain of the adminiſtration, was want of reſpect to the 
king, it neceſſarily followed, that the parliament could take 
no grievances into conſideration, nor make any complaints, 
ſince grievances are generally acts of injuſtice committed by 
the king or his miniſters. From the principle, that the par- 
liament had at moſt but a right to repreſent the grievances to 
the king, after which, the redreſs was patiently to be expected 
from the king himſelf, it followed, that the king might harraſs 
his ſubjects at his pleaſure, without being obliged to redreſs 
their ſufferings, any further than he thought convenient. 


e He was removed on April 23, from Theobald's to London, and buried 
May 7, in Henry VII.'s chapel. His fon and ſucceſſor walked as chief 
mourner, being ſupported by the earls of Arundel and Pembroke. Sandf. 
p. 560. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 167. 


The author, by miſtake, ſays Portſmouth, There were twelve thou- 
Idem. p. 168. 


ſand raiſed in all. Two thouſand were ſent to Holland. 
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From the principle, that to diſpute the extent of his preroga- 
tive, was wounding the king in the moſt ſenſible part, the 
conſequence muſt have been, that the prerogative was with- 
out bounds, or that it could be limited only by the king's 
wiſdom and goodneſs, All theſe principles, as it is eaſy to 
perceive, tended to eſtabliſh a deſpotic power: Had the king 
been fatisfied with doing now and then ſome extraordinary 
act, founded upon any of theſe principles, it might have 
been thought of no conſequence. But he was ſeen, upon 
all occaſions, to endeavgur to inſtil theſe principles into the 
minds of his ſubjects, and to eſtabliſh them upon inſtances 
taken from the conduct of ſome of his predeceſſors. He him- 
ſelf was ſeen to draw from thence by his actions the moſt ex- 
tenſive conſequences, to fill the kingdom with monopolies, 
to compel his ſubjects to lend or give him money, to diſſolve 
the parliaments for not allowing his principles, to impriſon 
ſuch members as ventured to ſpeak freely, and even to declare 
publicly, he would call no more parliaments. There was 
therefore no medium : his pretenfions were either to be com 
plied with, or oppoſed with open force. | | 
James I. had the happineſs to die before this diviſion was 
carried any farther. The breach of the Spaniſh match ſerved 
to reconcile the king and parliament to each other. The 
king perceived he could not proceed without parliaments, 
and the people judged that while the King was engaged in a 
war with the houſe of Auſtria, he would be forced to have a 
regard to the liberties of the nation and the privileges of the 
parliament, Thus both fides ſeemed inclined to a reconcili— 
ation, and to forget all occafions of complaint. | 
James being dead, Charles I. his fon and ſucceſſor, who 
had greatly improved by his inſtruEtions, mounted the throne, 
potſetied with the ſame principles. But as he was young 


and his paſſions ſtrong, he could put no conſtraint upon him- 


ſelf, nor think of managing the affection of the parliament. 
He ſoon diſcovered by what maxims he meant to proceed in 
the government of his dominions. He not only refuſed to 
redreſs the grievances introduced during his father's reign, 
but alto added others more intolerable. He afſected to let 
his ſubjects ſee, not only that their grievances touched him 
not, but that it was an offence to petition a redreſs. In a 
word, he very plainly intimated, both in his ſpeeches and 
conduct, that he looked upon parliaments, only as aſſemblies 


ſolely deſigned to ſupply them with money, and in caſe of re- 


fuſal, he could proceed without their aſſiſtance. According- 
ly, he diſſolved ſeveral parliaments, becauſe they did not 
readily grant the ſums he demanded ; offered violence to many 
members; and extorted from his ſubjects what money he 
wanted, by torced loans or taxes impoſed by his own autho- 
rity. This ought not to ſeem ſtrange, fince beſides the le 
ſons taught him by his father, he had the ſame favourite, the 
ſame miniſters, and the ſame council. | 
It is my deſign to ſhew all theſe things clearly and diſtinct- 
ly, not by reaſonings and conſequences, but by undeniable 
facts, by authentic vouchers of what I ſhall advance, and 
laſtly, by the King's own condu&, which his moſt zealous 
friends have no otherwiſe undertaken to juſtify, than by an 
affected ſilence, or at leaſt, by a very ſlight account of the 
firſt fifteen years of his reign. My ſole aim in thus enlarg- 
ing on theſe things is, to enable the reader to underſtand the 
true cauſes of the war which'afterwards afflicted the kingdom. 
As ſoon as the deceaſed king's funeral was ſolemnized e, 
Charles ſpeedily ſent eight thouſand men to Plymouth *, to 
be embarked for an expedition to Spain. As he had bur 
little money in his coffers, the charge of coat and conduct 


was ordered to be diſburſed by the country, and the country 


to be repaid out of the exchequer at a more convenient ſea- 
ſon. This was done after the precedent of former times, 
thouga the cuſtom had now been long diſuſed. Theſe 


troops having committed great diſorders in their march, the 


king granted a commiſhon for martial-law, to puniſh the of- 
fenders 5, This, was looked upon as an innovation, which took 
from the uſual judges the cognizance of crimes committed by 
the ſoldiery, and yet, in general, it was not much conſidered. 

The king's marriage having been concluded in his father's 
life-time, was ſolemnized at Paris with great magnificence, 
on a thearre erected before the church of Notre Dame, the 
duke of Chevreuſe performing the office of proxy for the king 
of England. Preſently after, the duke of Buckingham was 
ſent into France to conduct the queen to the king her ſpouſe. 
She arrived June 12, at Dover, where the king met her the 
next morning, and that evening the marriage was conſum- 


The occaſion of this commiſſion was not ſo much the diſorders of theſe 
troops, as thoſe committed by the army king James ſent to Calais, under the 
command of count Mansfeldt. The remembrance whereof was the cauſe of 
king Charles appointing now the martial law to be in force. It ſeems, this 
and the point of coat and conduct money, occaſioned great debates among 
the judges, Whitlock, p. 1. | 
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mated at Canterbury h. The 16th of the ſame month the 
king and queen made their entry into London, and two days 
after, the parliament met. The king made the following ſpeech 
to both houſes at the opening of this firſt parliament : 


&© My lords and gentlemen, 

<« thank God, that the . buſineſs to be treated on at this 
time is of ſuch a nature, that it needs no eloquence to ſet 
it forth ; for I am neither able to do it, neither doth it ſtand 
with my nature to ſpend much time in words, It 1s no 
new buſineſs, being already happily begun by my father of 
bleſſed memory, who is with God; therefore it needeth no 
narrative: Lhope in God you will go on to maintain it, as free- 
ly as you adviſed my father to do it. It is true, he may ſeem 
to ſome to have been ſlack to begin ſo juſt and ſo glorious a 
work; but it was his wiſdom that made him loth to begin 
a work, until he might find a means to maintain it : but 
after that he ſaw how much he was abuſed in the confidence 
he had with other ſtates, and was confirmed by your advice 
to run the courſe we are in, with your engagement to main- 
tain it. I need not preſs to prove how willingly he took 
your advice; for the preparations that are made are better 
able to declare it, than I to ſpeak it. The aſſiſtance of thoſe 
in Germany, the fleet that is ready for action, with the reſt 


of the preparations, which I have only followed my father 


in, do ſufficiently prove, that he entered into this action. 

«© My lords and gentlemen, I hope that you do remember 
that you were pleaſed to employ me to adviſe my father to 
break off theſe two treaties that were on foot; ſo that 1 
cannot ſay, that I came hither a free unengaged man, It 
is true, I came into this bufineſs willingly and freely, like 
a young man, and conſequently raſhly; but it was by your 
intereſt, your engagement : ſo that though it were done 
like a young man, yet I cannot repent me of it, and 1 
think none can blame me for it, knowing the love and 
fidelity you have borne to your king, having myſelf like- 
wiſe ſome little experience of your affections. I pray you 
remember, that this being my firſt action, and begun by 
your advice and entreaty, what a great diſhonour it were 
to you and me, if this action, ſo begun, ſhould fail, for 
that aſſiſtance you are able to give me. Yet knowing the 
conſtancy of your love both to me and this bufineſs, I 
necded not to have faid this, but only to ſhew what care 
and ſenſe I have of your honours and mine own. I muſt 
entreat you likewiſe to conſider of the times we are in, 
how that I muſt adventure your lives! (which I ſhould 
be loth to do), ſhould I continue you here long ; and you 
muſt venture the buſineſs, if you be flow in your reſolu— 
tions. Wherefore I hope you will take ſuch grave coun- 
ſel, as you will expedite what you have in hand to do: 
which will do me and yourſelves an infinite deal of ho- 
nour; you, in ſhewing your love to me; and me, that J 
may perfect that work which my father hath ſo happily begun. 

« Laſt of all, becauſe ſome malicious men may, and, as 
I hear, have given out, that I am not ſo true a keeper 
and maintainer of the true religion that I profeſs ; I aſſure 
zou, that I may with St Paul fay, that I have been trained 
up at Gamaliel's feet: and although I ſhall never be ſo ar- 
rogant as to aſſume unto myſelf the reſt, I ſhall ſo far ſhew 
the end of it, that all the world may ſee, that none hath 
been, nor ever ſhall be more deſirous to maintain the religion 
I profeſs, than I ſhall be. 

Now becauſe I am unfit for much ſpeaking, I mean to 
bring up the faſhion of my predeceſſors, to have my lord- 
keeper ſpeak for me in moſt things: therefore I have com- 
manded him to ſpeak ſomething unto you at this time, which 
is more for formality, than any great matter he hath to ſay 
unto you.” 

Then the lord keeper Williams & declared,“ That the 
king's main reaſon of calling the parliament, beſides the 
beholding of bis ſubjects faces, was to mind them of the 
great engagements for the recovery of the Palatinate, im- 
poſed on his majeſty by the late king his father, and by them- 
ſelves, who broke off the two treaties with Spain. Alſo 
to let them underſtand, that the ſucceeding treaties and al- 


b When ſhe landed, ſhe ſent to his majeſty not to come till the morrow, 
becauſe ſhe had been indiſpoſed at fea. So it was not till next day that 
the marriage was conſummated, Ruſhworth, tom I. p. 170. 

i By reaſon of the plague, Rapin. 

k Rapin, after Ruſhworth and Franklin, ſays it was the lord-keeper Co- 
ventry, but Williams was not diſplaced till October 25, See Hacket, part, 2, 
p. 9, 27+ Phillips, p. 106, 182. 

i Our author ſeems here to confound two diſtin things, Montague (in 
21 Jac.) publiſhed a book, which he called, A new Gag for an old Goole, 
being an anſwer to a popiſh book, entitled, A Gag for the new Goſpel : 
and tor this book it was that he was queſtioned by the pai liament, and com- 
mitted to the archbiſhop ; who diſmiſſed him with an admonition. After- 
viards the biſhops of the Arminian party conſulting the propagation of the 
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liances, the armies ſent into the Low-Countries, the repair- 
ing of the forts, and the fortifying of Ireland, do all meet 
in one centre, the Palatinate; and that the ſubſidies granted 
in the laſt parliament are herein already ſpent, whereof the 
account is ready, together with as much more of the king's 
own revenue.” His lordſhip further commended three cir- 
cumſtances : | | 
< Firſt, the time; all Europe being at this day at the pool 
of Betheſda, the firſt ſtirring of the waters muſt be laid 
hold on: wherefore his majeſty deſires them to beſtow this 
meeting on him, or rather on their actions; and the next 
ſhall be theirs, as ſoon, and as long as they pleaſe for do- 
meſtic buſineſs. | | | 
„ Secondly, ſupply, if ſubſidies be thought too long and 
backward, his majeſty deſires to hear, and not to propound 
the way. | | | 
* Thirdly, the iſſue of action; which being the firſt, 


doth highly concern his majeſty's honour and reputation, 


for which he relies upon their loves, with the greateft 
confidence that ever king had in his ſubjects; witneis his 
royal pocſy, AMOR CIVIUM REGIS MVNIMENTUM: and 
he doubts not, but as ſoon as he ſhall be known in Europe 
to be their king, ſo ſoon ſhall they be known to be a loving 
and loyal nation to him.” | 


Though the king affirmed in his ſpeech, that no prince 
was ever more deſirous to maintain the religion he profeſſed, 
the parliament does not ſeem to have fully believed it, fince, at 
the very firſt, both houſes joined in preſenting to him a petition 
againſt recuſants. The king returned a very gracious anſwer, 
laying, he was very glad to ſee their zeal for religion, and 
was ready to concur with them in whatever they ſhould pro- 
poſe on that head. He deferred however anſwering each par- 
ticular article of the petition, till he had examined it. 


Richard Montague, a clergyman, had lately printed a 


book, entitled, An Appeal to Czſar,” wherein were ſeve- 


— 


ral propoſitions tending to the diſturbance of church and 


ſtate l. It was complained of to the commons, who bring- 
ing the author to the bar of their houſe, and examining him, 


court, becauſe he was ſuſpected of being a friend to the pu- 
ritans, contented himſelf with exhorting him to write no 
more upon ſuch ſubjects. The proceedings of the commons 
diſpleaſed the king, for Montague being one of his chaplains, 
he pretended the bringing him to their bar was an incroach- 
ment upon his prerogative. He expreſſed his diſpleaſure with 
the commons, and took occaſion to bring the cauſe before 
the council. Every one ſuſpected, that as Moutague's book 
contained an Arminian doctrine, Laud, biſhop of St. Da- 
vid's m, the king's moſt intimate counſellor for religious 
affairs, had done this, to ſtop the proſecution. Laud was 
confidered by many as the head and protector of the Armi- 
nians, who were now very numerous in the kingdom. He 
had inſinuated himſelf into Buckingham's favour, and by that 
means intothe king's, who readily tollowed his counſels in the 
affairs of religion. | | 5 

The diſpleaſure expreſſed by the king againſt the com- 
mons, hindred not the houſe from granting him two ſubſidies. 
The king accepted them graciouſly, but withal intimated, 
this ſupply was far ſhort of what was neceflary for the 
war® to which his father was adviſed by the parliament. 
The act for the two ſubſidies was no ſooner paſſed, than the 
king adjourned the parliament to Oxford, to meet again the 
iſt of Auguſt following, by reaſon of the plague which raged 
in London. | | 

King James, a little before his death, promiſed to lend the 
king of France five or fix ſhips to be employed againſt the 
Genocſe. At leaſt they were borrowed on that pretence. 
But afterwards, Lewis XIII. wanting theſe ſhips for the 
hege of Rochel, prevailed with Charles I. by Buckingham's 
means, that he might employ them where he pleaſed, and 
accordingly they were ſent to Dieppe, under the command 
of vice-admiral Pennington ». The maſters or commanders 
of theſe ſhips diſcovering they were to go againſt Rochel, 


tive articles condemned at the ſynod of Dort, concluded, that Montague 
ſhould publiſh his appeal to Cæſar, at firſt atteſted by their joint authori- 
ties, which they afterwards withdrew by ſubtilty. However, the book was 
printed and dedicated to king Charles. The houſe appointed a committee 
to examine the errors therein, and thanked the archbiſhop for his admoni- 
tion formerly to the author, and voted his books to be contrary to the arti- 
cles eſtabliſhed by the parliament, and took bond for his appearance. Ruth- 
worth, tom. I. p. 173. | 

" Rapin, by miſtake, ſays Bath and Wells, which he was not yet. 

The charges of which, by computation, amounted to 700 ooo], a year. 
Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 174. 8 

» The Vantguard, 4 large man of war, with ſeven other merchant Mips 
ot gtent burthen and ſttength. Ibid, Coke, P- 190. 1 


He 


thought proper to refer him to the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The archbiſhop, who was looked upon with no good eye at 
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weighed anchor and ſailed back to England. Pennington in- 


forming the duke of Buckingham of it, received an expreſs 


order, confirmed by another from the king himſelf, to return 
to Dieppe with the ſhips, and put them into the hands of the 
French, which was done accordingly. But the mariners all 
deſerted, utterly refuſing to ſerve againſt Rochel. 


This affair made great noiſe at Oxford, where the parlia- 


ment was re- aſſembled. Buckingham's ill conduct in this 
and other reſpects was loudly complained of in the houſe of 
commons. It was faid, the money granted by the parlia— 
ment to the late king had been miſapplied, and put to uſes 
very different from thoſe it was intended for: that the ſeas 
were ſo neglected, that the corſairs had done great damage 
to the Engliſh merchants : that popery and arminianiſm were 
countenanced by a ſtrong party in the kingdom. Neil, biſhop 
of Wincheſter P, and Laud, biſhop of St, David's were 
chiefly looked upon as the heads and protectors of the Armi- 
vians d, nay, as favourers of popery, by reaſon of their 
rigid and paſſionate zeal for all the ceremonies of the church 
of England, even for ſuch as ſeemed the leaſt neceflary. This 


zeal appeared to many as my ſterious as uncommon, and cau- 


ſed them to ſuſpect, that the two prelates, under colour of 
maintaining religion, had formed a project to reſtore popery. 
'Fhey could not imagine that men ſhould have fo ſtrong an at- 
tachment to things in themſelves of ſo little moment without 
ſome hidden deſign. Wherefore Mr. Montague was ſum— 
moned a ſecond time before the houſe of commons r, and 
ſeverely reprimanded. on . 

Mean while, the king ſeeing the parliament had ſpent the 
three or four firſt days of their ſeſſion in talking of grievances, 
without any mention of the money he expected for ſupport- 
ing the war, ſent for both houſes, and in Chriſt-church- hall 
ſpoke to them in the following manner: | 


«© My lords, and you of the commons, | 

« WE all remember that from your defires and advice, my 
father, now with God, brake off theſe two treaties with Spain 
that were then in hand: well you then foreſaw, that as well 
for regaining my diſpoſſeſſed brother's inheritance, as home 
defence, a war was likely to ſucceed : and that as your counſels 
had led my father into it, ſo your affiſtance in a parliamentary 
way to purſue it ſhould not be wanting. That aid you gave 


him by advice, was for ſuccour ofehis allies, the guarding of 


Ireland, and the home part, ſupply of munition, preparing 
and ſetting forth of his navy. A council you thought of, and 
appointed for the war, and treaſurers for iſſuing of the 
monies: and to begin this work of your advice, you gave 
three ſubſidies, and as many fifteenths, which with ſpecd 
were levied, and by direction of that council of war (in 
which the preparation of this navy was not the leaſt) diſ- 
burſed. | 

It pleaſed God at the entrance of this preparation (by 
your advice begun) to call my father to his mercy, where- 
by I entered as well to the care of your defign, as his 
crown. I did not then, as princes do of cuſtom and 
formality, re-aſſemble you, but that by your further ad- 
vice and aid, I might be able to proceed in that which by 
your counſels my father was engaged in. Your love to me, 


and forwardneſs to further thoſe affairs, you expreſſed by 


a grant of two ſubſidies yet ungathered ; although I muſt 
aſſure you, by myſelf and others, upon credit taken up, 


and aforehand diſburſed, and as far fthort, as yet, to ſet 


forth that navy now preparing; as I have lately the eſti- 
mate of thoſe of care, and who are ſtill employed about 
it, whoſe. particular of all expences about this preparation 
ſhall be given you, when you pleaſe to take an account 
of it.” ..- | 

When the king had done ſpeaking, the lord Conway and 
fir John Coke, ſecretaries of ſtate, made ſpeeches, the defign 
whereof, like that of the king's, was to demonſtrate the ab- 
ſolute neceffity the commons were under, to grant his majeſty 


a large ſum for the war wherein he was engaged. They for- 


got not to repeat that the war was begun by the late king, 


e He was now biſhop of Durham, and not of Wincheſter till about 1627, 

4 Rapin, as well as moſt of our writers, eſpecially thoſe of the puritan 
party, ſeem to confound two things, which have no manner of relation to 
each other, viz. arminianiſm and highchurch-principles. The arminian doc- 
trine, condemned by the ſynod of Dort, held in 1618, was in ſubſtance re- 
quced to theſe five articles: I. God does not in an arbitrary manner pre- 
deſtinate any perſon to be ſaved or damned. II. Chriſt died for all men, 
that is, all are partakers of the benefits of Chriſt's paſſion, who ſincerely per- 
form the goſpel-terms of faith and repentance, III. How neceſſary ſocver 
grace may be towards our good actions, yet, IV. It is not irreſiſtible, that 
is, we are till free - agents; conſequently, V. The faithful may finally fall 
away, or depart from a ſtate of phe Now nothing can be more evident, 
than that a man may embrace all theſe opinions without being one jot the 
more a friend to popery or arbitrary power. Wherefore, though the firſt 
aſſertors of arminianiſm happened likewiſe to be zealous ſticklers for ſome- 
thing like a deſpotic power in the king, yet is the one no conſequence at all 


by the advice of both houſes of parliament, for this was what 
the king conſidered as an unanſwerable reaſon. But the par- 
liament being now better informed how the king and the duke 
procured that advice from the former parliament, theſe two 
ſpeeches produced no great effect. The commons being re- 
turned to their houſe, proceeded to examine grievances, and 
in the examination divers complaints were made againſt the 
duke of Buckingham. It was alſo complained, that po- 
pery was not only tolerated, but even countenanced, con- 
trary to the king's expreſs promiſe : That pardons were grant- 
ed to recuſants, ſigned by the lord Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, 
who pretended to be authoriſed by the king, and that theſe 
pardons ſtopped the courſe of juſtice, and the execution of 
the laws. Whereupon the king thought himſelf obliged to 
return poſitive anſwers to the petition preſented to him at 
London by the two houſes, to which he had hitherto only 
anſwered in general. It is abſolutely neceſſary to inſert the 
petition, with the King's anſwers to each article, that the 


reader may the better judge how the King's promiſes were 


atterwards performed, 


Petition againſt recuſants, with the king's anſwers to each. 
| | article. 
* Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


It being infallibly true, that nothing can more eſtabliſh 
the throne, and affure the peace and proſperity of. the 


people, than the unity and fincerity of religion; we your 


molt humble and loyal ſubjects, the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons of this preſent parliament aſ- 
ſembled, hold ourſelves bound in conſcience and duty to re- 
preſent the lame to your ſacred majeſty, together with the 
dangerous conſequences of the increaſe of popery in this 
land, and what we conceive to be the principal cauſes thereof, 
and what may be the remedies, 


The dangers appear in theſe particulars. 


1. In their deſperate ends, being, both the ſubverſion 
of the church and ſtate, and the reſtleſſneſs of their ſpirits 
to attain theſe ends; the doctrine of their teachers and 
leaders, perſuading them that therein they do God good 
ſervice. | 


II. Their evident and ſtrict dependency upon ſuch fo- 


reign princes as no way affect the good of your majeſty and 


this ſtate. | 
III. The opening a way of popularity to the ambition 


of any who ſhall adventure to make himſelf head of ſo great 


a party.” | 


The principal cauſe of the increaſe of papiſts. 


** I. The want of the due execution of the laws againſt 
jeſuits, ſeminary-prieſts, and popiſh recuſants; occaſioned 
partly by the connivency of the ſtate, partly by defects in 
the laws themſelves, and partly by the manifold abuſe of 
officers. | | 1 

* II. The interpoſing of foreign princes by their embaſſa- 
dors and agents in favour of them. ; 


ferences and conventicles there. | 
IV. The open and uſual reſort to the houſes and chapels 


of foreign embaſſadors. 


% V. The education of their children in ſeminaries, and 
houſes of their religion in foreign parts, which of late have 
been greatly multiplied and enlarged for the entertainment of 
the Engliſh. | | | 

+ VI. That in ſome places of your realm, your people 
be not ſufficiently inſtructed in the knowledge of true reli- 

jon. | 
925 VII. The licentious printing and diſperſing of popiſh and 
ſeditions books. | | ; 

„VIII. The employment of men ill-affeCted in religion 


in many places of government, who do, ſhall, or may, 
countenance the popith party.“ 


of the other, as abundance of our hiſtorians would inſinuate. Doubtleſs, 
Laud, Neile, Montague, and the reſt, who were for ſetting the king above 
the laws, would have been of that mind, whether they had been Arminians 
or not, Even at this time, the five articles above, which are now generally 
received in the church of England, are believed by thouſands, who are not 
for carrying the authority of the king or church beyond its due bounds. The 
reafon wby arminianiſm was condemned in the reigns of James I. and Charles 
I. was, becauſe our articles and homilies (in the points above mentioned) 
were generally underitood in a calviniſtical ſenſe. 

According to the condition of his bond, Montague's cauſe was recom- 
mended to the duke of Buckingham, by Buckeridge biſhop of Rocheſtet, 
Howſon biſhop of Oxford, and Laud of St. David's, who obſerved, that 
learned men ought to be left to abound in their own ſenſe, it being the great 


fault of the council of Trent, to require a ſubſctiption to ſchool-opitzons, 
&c. See Ruſhworth, tor. I. p. 156, 


The 
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III. Their great concourſe to the city, and frequent con- 
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The remedies againſt this outrageous diſeaſe we conceive 
| DE. to be theſe enſuing. 

5 J. That the youth of this realm be carefully educated 
by able and religious ſchool-maſters, and they to be en- 


joined to catechiſe and inſtruct their ſcholars in the grounds 


and principles of true religion. And whereas by many 
complaints from divers parts of the kingdom, it doth plainly 
appear, that ſundry popiſh ſcholars, diſſembling their re- 
ligion, have craftily crept in, and obtained the places of 
teaching in divers counties, and thereby infected and per- 
verted their ſcholars, and fo fitted them to be tranſported 
to the popiſh ſeminaries beyond the ſeas; that therefore 
there be great care in choice and admitting ſchool-maſters, 
and that the ordinaries make diligent enquires of their de- 
meanors, and proceed to the removing of ſuch as ſhall be 


faulty, or juſtly ſuſpected,” 4 


| His majeſty's anſwer, 

& This is well allowed of; and for the better performance 
of what is deſired, letters ſhall be written to the two arch- 
biſhops, and from them, letters to go to all the ordina- 
ries of their ſeveral provinces to ſee this done; the ſeveral 
ordinaries to give account of their doings herein to the arch- 
biſhops reſpectively, and they to give account to his majeſty 
of their proceedings herein.” : : 

IH. That the antient diſcipline of the univerſities be re. 
ſtored, being the famous nurſeries of literature and virtue.“ 

Anſwer. This is approved by his majeſty, and the chan- 
cellor of each univerſity ſhall be required to cauſe due exe- 
cution of it.” | N | | 

« III. That ſpecial care be taken to enlarge the word of 
God, throughout all the parts of your majeſty's dominions, 
as being the moſt powerful means for planting of true re- 
ligion, and rooting out of the contrary : To which end, 
among other things, let it pleaſe your majeſty to adviſe 
your biſhops by fatherly intreaty and tender uſage, to re- 
duce to the peaceable and orderly ſervice of the church, 
{ſuch able miniſters as have been formerly filenced, that 
there may be a profitable uſe of their miniſtry in theſe 
needful and dangerous times ; and that non-refidency, plura- 
lities and commendams, may be moderated. Where we 
eannot forbear, moſt humbly to thank your majeſty for di- 
miniſhing the number of your own chaplains ; not doubt- 
ing of the like princely care for the well-beſtowing of the 
reſt of your benetices, both to the comfort of the people, 
and the encouragement of the unverſities ; being full of grave 
and able miniſters unfurnifhed of livings.“ | 

Anſwer. * This his majeſty likes well, ſo as it be applied 
to ſuch miniſters as are peaceable, orderly, and conform- 
able to the church-government. For pluralities and non- 
reſidencies, they are now fo moderated, that the archbiſhops 
affirm, there be now no diſpenſation for pluralities granted; 
nor no man now is allowed above two benefices, and thoſe 
not above thirty miles diſtant : And for avoiding non-refi- 
dence, the canon in that cafe provided, ſhall be duly put in 
execution. For commendams, they ſhall be ſparingly 
granted, only in ſuch caſe where the exility and ſmallneſs 
of the biſhopric requireth. Alſo his majeſty will cauſe that 
the benefices belonging to him ſhall be well beſtowed. And 
for the better propagating of religion, his majeſty recom- 
mendeth to the houſe of parliament, that eare may be taken, 
and proviſion made, that every pariſh ſhall allow a compe- 

tent maintenance for an able miniſter ; and that the owners of 
parſonages impropriate would allow to the vicars, curates, 
and miniſters in villages and places belonging to their par- 
ſonage, ſufficient ſtipend and allowances: for preaching mi- 
niſters.” | | | 

«© IV. That there may be ſtrict proviſion againſt tranſ- 
porting Engliſh children to the ſeminaries beyond the ſeas, 
and for the recalling of them who are already there placed, 
and for the puniſhment of ſuch your ſubjects as are main- 
tainers of thoſe ſeminaries, or of the ſcholars ; conſidering, 


that beſides the ſeducing of your people, great ſums of mo- 


ney are yearly expended upon them, to the impoveriſhing of 
this kingdom,” | 

Anſwer. © The law in this caſe ſhall be put in execution: 
And farther, there ſhall be letters written to the lord trea— 
ſurer, and alſo to the lord admiral, that all the ports of this 
realm, and the creeks and members thereof, be ſtrictly kept, 
and ſtrait ſearches made to this end: A proclamation ſhall 
be, to recall both the children of noblemen, and the children 


of any other men, and they to return by a day; alſo main- 


tainers of ſeminarics of ſcholars there, ſhall be puniſhed ac- 
cording to law.“ | 

&« V. That no popiſh recuſant be permitted to come 
within the court, unleſs your majeſty be pleaſed to call him 


upon ſpecial occaſion, agreeable to the ſtatute of 3 Jac. 
And whereas your majeſty, for preventing of apparent 
miſchiefs both to your majeſty and the ſtate, hath in your 
princely wiſdom taken order, that none of your naturalborn 
ſubjects, not profeſſing the true religion, as by law eſtabliſhed, 
be admitted into the ſervice of your royal conſort the queen, 
We give your majeſty moſt humble thanks, and deſire that 
your order herein may be obſerved.” | 

Anſwer, “ If his majeſty ſhall find, or be informed of any 
concourſe of recuſants to the court, the law ſhall be ſtrictly 
followed : And his majeſty is pleaſed, that by proclamation 
the Britiſh and Iriſh ſubjects ſhall be put in the ſame caſe, 
And as his majeſty hath provided in his treaty with France, 
ſo his purpoſe is to keep it, that none of his ſubjects ſhall be 
admitted into his ſervice, or into the ſervice of his royal con- 


| fort the queen, that are popiſh recuſants.“ 


VI. That all the laws now ſtanding in force againſt 
jeſuits, ſeminary prieſts, and others, having taken orders 
by authority derived from the fee of Rome, be put in due 
execution. And to the intent they may not pretend to be 
ſurpriſed, that a ſpeedy and certain day be prefixed by 
your majeſty's proclamation, for their departure out of this 


realm, and all other your dominions, and not to return upon 


the ſevereſt penalties of the laws now in force againſt them ; 
and that all your majeſty's ſubjects may be thereby admo- 


niſhed, not to receive, comfort, entertain, or conceal any of 


them, upon the penalties which may be lawtully inflicted : 
And that all ſuch papiſts, jeſuits, and recuſants, who are and 
ſhall be impriſoned for recuſancy, or any other cauſe, may be 
fo ſtrictly reſtrained, as that none ſhall have conference with 
them, thereby to avoid the contagion of their corrupt reli- 
gion : And that no man that ſhall be ſuſpected of popery, be 
ſuffered to be a keeper of any of his majeſty's priſons.” 
Anſwer, © The law in this caſe ſhall be put in execution, 
and a proclamation ſhall be to the effect-defired : and ſuch 
reſtraint ſhall be made, as 1s defired, and no man that is 
juſtly ſuſpected of popery, ſhall be ſuffered to be a keeper of 
any of his majeſty's prifons.“ | 
VII. That your majeſty be pleaſed to take ſuch order as 
to your princely wiſdom ſhall be expedient, that no na- 


tural born ſubject, or ſtrange biſhops, nor any other by 


authority from the ſee of Rome, confer any eccleſiaſtical 
orders, to exerciſe any ecclefiaſtical function whatſoever, to- 
ward or upon your majeſty's natural ſubje&s within your 
dominions.” | 

Anſwer. “ This is fit to be ordered according as is pro- 
vided, and it ſhall be ſo publiſhed by proclamation.” _ 

„VIII. That your majeſty's learned council may receive 
order and commandment, to conſider of all former grents of 
recuſants lands, that ſuch of them may be avoided as are made 
to the recuſants uſe or intereſt, out of which the recuſant 
receiveth any benefit, which are either void or voidable by 
the law.“ | | | | 

Anſwer, “ The king will give order to his learned coun- 
cil, to conſider of the grants, and will do according as is 
defived.” | | | 

IX. That your majeſty will be likewiſe pleaſed ſtrictly 
to command all your judges and miniſters of juſtice, eccle- 
ſiaſtical and temporal, to ſee the laws of this realm againſt 
popiſh recuſants, to be duly executed; and namely, that the 
cenſure of excommunication be declared and certified againſt 
them; and that they be not abſolved upon public ſatisfaction 
by yielding to conformity.“ 15 xs 

Anſwer, © His majeſty leaves the laws to their courſe, 
and will order in the poins-of excommunication as is de- 
fired.” | 5 

RX. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to remove from 
places of authority and government, all ſuch perſons as are 
either popiſh recuſants, or, according to direction of former 
acts of ſtate, to be juſtly ſuſpected.” | 

Anſwer. “ This his majeſty thinks fit, and will give or- 
der for it,” | | 

RI. That the preſent order to be taken for diſarming all 
popiſh recuſants, legally convicted, or juſtly ſuſpected, ac- 
cording tothe laws in that behalt, and the orders taken by his 
majeſty's privy council upon reaſon of ſtate.” | 

Anſwer, „The laws and acts in this caſe ſhall be follow— 
ed, and put in due execution,” | | 

XII. That your majeſty be alſo pleaſed in reſpect to the 
great refort of recuſants to and about London, to command 
torthwith, upon pain of your indignation, and ſevere exe— 
cutionof the laws, that they retire themſelves to their ſeveral 
countries, there to remain confined within five miles of their 
places,” A 


Anſwer. © For this the laws in force ſhall be forthwith 
executed.“ | 


« XIII. And 
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« XIII. And whereas your majeſty hath ſtrictly command- 
ed and taken order, that none of the natural born ſubjects 
repair to the hearing of maſſes, or other ſuperſtitious ſer- 
vices at the chapels, or houſes of foreign embaſladors, or 
in any other places whatſoever z we give your majeſty moſt 
humble thanks, and defire that your order and command- 
ment therein may be continued and obſerved, and that the 
offenders herein may be puniſhed according to the laws.” 

Anſwer. © The king gives, aſſent thereto, and will lee 
that obſerved which herein hath been commanded by him.” 

«© XIV. That all ſuch inſolencies, as any that are popiſh- 
ly affected, have lately committed, or ſhall hereafter com- 
mit, to the diſhonour of our religion, or to the wrong of the 
true profeſſors thereof, be exemplarily puniſhed.” 

Anſwer. © This ſhall be done as is deſired.“ 

<« XV. That the ſtatute of 1 Eliz. for the payment of twelve 
pence every Sunday, by ſuch as ſhall be abſent from divine 
ſervice in the church, without a lawful excuſe, may be put 
in due execution, the rather for that the penalty by law is 


given to the poor, and therefore not to be Aiſpenſed withal.“ 


Anſwer. It is fit that this ſtatute be executed, and the 


penalties-ſhall not be diſpenſed withal.“ 

« XVI. Laſtly, That your majeſty would be pleaſed to 
extend your princely care all over the kingdom of Ireland, 
that the like courſes may be there taken for the reſtoring and 
eſtabliſhing of true religion.” 


Anſwer. © His majeſty's cares are, and ſhall be, extended 


over the kingdom of Ireland; and he will do all that a re- 
ligious king thould do for the reſtoring and eſtabliſhing of 
true religion there.” | 3 

And thus (moſt gracious ſovereign) according to our 
duty, and zeal to God and religion, to your majeſty and your 
lafcty, to the church and commonwealth, and their peace 
and proſperity, we have made a faithful declaration of the 
preſent eſtate, the cauſes and remedies of this encreaſing diſeaſe 
of popery ; humbly offering the ſame to your princely care 
and wiſdom. The anſwer of your majeſty's father, our late 
fovereign of famous memory, upon the like petition, did give 
us great comfort of reformation ; but your majeſty's moſt 
gracious promiſes made in that kind, do give us confidence 
and aſſurance of the continual performance thereof. In which 


comfort and confidence repoſing ourſelves, we moſt humbly 


pray for your majeſty's long continuance in all princelytelicity.” 


Theſe gracious anſwers of the king to the ſeveral articles 
of the petition of both houſes, wanted only the performance 
of the promiſes. But if it may be judged by the continual 


complaints of the parliament throughout this whole reign, 


- 


concerning theſe articles, on which the king ſeems to have 


given entire ſatisfaction, it will eafily be ſeen that Charles's 


promiſes were no better performed than his father's. The 
king expected, that his anſwers to the petition would gain 
him the affection of the commons. But theſe anſwers, though 
fo gracious and poſitive, could not engage them to do what 


he defired, that is, to lay aſide all other buſineſs, and think 


only of granting him money. He was engaged in a war, to 
which he pretended the parliament had induced his late ma- 
jeſty, from whence he inferred, it was great injuſtice not to 
enable him ſpeedily to ſupport it. This was true in one ſenſe. 
The parliament adviſed king James to break off the treaties 
with Spain, and promiſed to athit him in caſe the breach 
ſhould occafion a war, as it was very likely. But, on the 
other fide, it was now no longer a ſecret in England, that the 
former parliament was moved to give ſuch advice to the king, 
by the duke of Buckingham's narrative, a narrative falſe in 
every particular, though atteſted by the late king and prince. 
So the former parliament's advice being grounded on a wrong 
foundarion, and as I may ſay, extorted by a mere artifice, 
the preſent parliament did not think themſelves obliged to 
perform very punctually a promiſe which the court had ob- 
rained rather by art, than by fairly ſtating the cate. Never— 
theleſs, this promiſe ſtill ſubſiſted; and if the commons had 
ſhewn the public they were not obliged to keep it, they could 


not have done it without grievouſly affronting the king, by 


I 


the diſcovery of the artifices he had uſed to procure it. 


Th y 
were willing to avoid that extremity. And therefore, letting 
the promiſe ſubſiſt without any diſobliging reflection on the 
king, their aim was to excuſe themſelves from granting him 
freth ſupplies for a war raſhly undertaken, and without any 
iikelihood of ſucceſs. At leaft, if they ſhould be forced to 
vive any more money, rather than enter into a diſcuſſion of 
the cautes which had engaged the kingdom in this war, they 
intended the king ſhould purchaſe them, in ſome meaſure, 


* They reſolved, that religion ſhould have the firſt place in their debates ; 
ext the kingdoms ſafety ; and then ſupplies. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 159. 
t The few acts made in this ſhort parliament were thelc ; 1. An act for- 
bidding ſports and paſtimes, {uch as bear or bull-baiting, plays, or other 
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with the redreſs of the grievances the nation groaned under, 
Wherefare, inſtead of the money-bill, as the king defired, 
they began with examining and even inquiring after the 
grievances of the nation, and the ftate of religion. In 
this inquiry, the duke of Buckingham and the reſt of the 
miniſters were not ſpared. 

The king ſeeing what courſe the commons were taking, 
was extremely offended. Firſt, As by their ſlowneſs they 
broke all his meaſures ſor the preſent campaign. Secondly, 
He deemed it a manifeſt affront and contempt of his perſon, 
to preſume openly to attack his favourite and miniſters, or 
rather himſelf under their name. So, perceiving no likeli- 
hood of a ſpeedy ſupply, which was the ſole end of calling 
the parliament, he was determined to diflolve it. The com- 
mons having fame notice of it, haſtily drew up the following 
declaration, in order to throw the blame of the diflolution 
on the king, for fear he ſhould himſelf lay it on them, un- 
der colour that they were not very. ready to perform their 
promiſe. | | | 


The Commons Declaration. 

“ We the Knights, citizens, and burgefles, of the com- 
mons houſe of parliament, being the :epreſentative body of 
the whole commons of this realm, abundantly comforted in 
his majeſty's late gracious anſwer touching religion, and his 
meſſage for the care of our health, do ſolemnly proteſt and 
vow before God and the world, with one heart and voice, 
that we are all reſolved, and do hereby declare, that we wi 1 
ever continue moſt loyal and obedient ſubjects to our moſt 


gracious fovereign lord king Charles: and that we will be 


ready in convenient time, and in a parliamentary way, freely 
and dutitully to do our utmoſt endeavours, to diſcoyer and 
reform the abuſes and grievances of the realm and ſtate, and 
in like fort to afford all neceſſary ſupply to his moſt excellent 
majeſty, upon his preſent, and all other his juſt occaſions and 
deſigns ; moſt humbly beſeeching our moſt dear and dread 
ſovereign, in his princely wiſdom and goodneſs, to reſt aſ- 
ſured of the true and hearty affections of his poor com- 
mons, and to eſteem the ſame to be (as we conceive it is 
indeed) the greateſt worldly reputation and ſecurity that a 
juſt king can have; and to account all ſuch as ſlanderers of 
the people's affections, and enemies to the commonwealth, 
that ſhall dare to ſay the contrary.“ 


It evidently appears in this declaration, that the commons 
aim was to intimate to the people, that they intended not 
to deny the king money for his juſt occaſions: but believed 
to have a right to demand firſt the redreſs of grievances as a 
condition, though they avoided uſing that term. This is the 
method conſtantly obſerved by the parliaments on the like 
occafions, and which is fo neceſſary, that otherwiſe they 
would never be ſure of procuring the people any ſatisfaction 
with reſpeCt to their grievances, For grievances bcing pro- 
perly acts of injuſtice, and breaches of the laws committed 
by the king or his miniſters, the deſire of obtaining money 
from the parliament is commonly the only inducement ta 
the court to deſiſt from injuring the people. Of this there 
are frequent examples in the hiſtory of England. But James 
I. and Charles I. took a different courſe from that of their 


predeceſſors. They choſe to diſſolve their parliaments, ra- 


ther than yield to redreſs their grievances. This gave oc- 
caſion to aſcribe to them a formal defign to free themſelves 


from the yoke of the parliaments, or confine the ufe of them 


to the granting ſupplies and. aſſeſſing the people. They 
could not underſtand, that what flowed from the royal autho- 
rity ſhould be accounted a grievance, This. firſt parliament 
was therefore diſſolved for this ſole reaſon the 12th of Au- 
guſt, not having ſat to do buſineſs above three weeks both at 
Weſtminſter and Oxford. The king pretended to diflolve it 
on account of the ſpreading of the plague, but the true rea- 
ſon was, becauſe he tound not in this parliament a compliance 
and diſpoſition fit for his purpoſe *. | 

The diflolution of the parliament hindered not the king 
from purſuing his defign of continuing, or rather of begin- 
ning, the war with Spain. For though the late king had 
taken ſome meaſures tending to a war, there had been how- 
ever no action ſince the breach of the treaty. The ſending of 
count Mansfeldt into the Low-Countries, in order to march 
into the Palatinate, was almoſt the only thing that could be 
conſidered as a declaration againſt Spain, though the project 
had miſcarried. Charles reſolving therefore to undertake 
this war, of which he was the principal author and promoter, 


ſent the duke of Buckingham and the carl of Holland to the 


unlawful exerciſes, on Sundays. 2. An act for the farther reſtraint of tip- 


pling in inns, alehonſes, and victualling-houſes.— The clergy granted the 
king three entire Jubfidies, ard the laity two. See Statut. 
5 D The 
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Hague, to negotiate a league with the United Provinces, In 
the mean time, a fleet was equipping in England to act 
ag inſt Spain. But as he wanted money, he found no 
ſpeedier or better method to raiſe it, than by borrowing of 
perſons able to lend, to whom he directed letters under his 
privy-ſeal, requiring by way, of loan ſuch ſums as each were 
taxed at u. This was the firſt effect of the diſſolution of the 
parliament. Theſe forced loans, practiſed by ſome kings of 
England, have ever been confidered as great grievances, and 
tended to render parliaments uſeleſs. It will hereafter ap- 
pear, that the next parliament did not ſuffer theſe to paſs un- 
complained of. However, to ſoften people's minds, and in- 
duce them to lend their money more freely, a proclamation 
was publiſhed, to call home all ſuch children as were now 
educating in foreign countries, as well as all the Engliſh, 
Scots, and Iriſh, in the ſervice of the houſe of Auſtria. On 
the other hand, the privy council iſſued out warrants to diſ- 
arm recuſants v. I do not know whether theſe warrants 
were ſtrictly executed: but it is certain however, that after- 
wards the houſe of commons frequently required the diſarm- 
ing of the papiſts. be. | 5 
The fleet deſigned againſt Spain was not ready to fail till 
the beginning of October, under the command of Edward 
Cecil *, lately made viſcount Wimbleton, who had the earl 
of Eſſex for vice admiral. The fleet conſiſted of eighty ſail, 
with ten regiments on board. The intent of the expedition 
was to wait in ſome convenient place for, the Spaniſh plate- 
fleet which was expected from the Indies in November. As 
the admiral had ſufficient time, he might have attacked a 
great number of ſhips in the Bay of Cadiz, but the difficulty 
of the enterpriſe, or ſome other reaſon, cauſed him to ne- 
glect that advantage. He was contented with landing fir 
John Burroughs with ſome troops, who meeting no oppoſi- 
tion, only plundered ſome villages, and abuſed themſelves 
with wine, to their own, more than to their enemies pre- 
judice. Whereupon they were forced to be re-embarked 
with all ſpeed. After that, the contagion ſpreading among 
the troops, the fleet returned to England in November, 
without the king's - reaping any benefit from this armament, 
which had been very chargeable to him. This ill ſucceſs did 
great injury to the king as well as to Buckingham, who was 
looked upon as the contriver and director of the court- 
Projects. | „ | 
The king, finding himſelf without money, and confe- 
quently unable ro continue the war, reſolved at length to 
call a new parliament. But to avoid the inconvenience of 
ſeeing in the lower houſe ſuch members as had moſt oppoſed 
him and exclaimed againſt the duke in the late parliament, 
the court invented this ſtratagem. All theſe perſons were 
made ſheriffs, and fo could not be choſen members of par- 
liament. Sir Edward Coke was of this number: but, how- 


ever, he and ſome others were choſen, preferring the ſervice 


they owed their country in parliament to that which they 
could render it as ſheriffs 7. The parliament was ſummon— 
ed to meet on the 6th of February 1625-6, and on the 2d, 
being Candlemas-day, the king was crowned by archbiſhop 
Abbot; William Laud biſhop of Bath and Wells, the king's 
favourite biſhop, othciating as dean of Weſtminſter, in the 
room of biſhop Williams, who, through the king's disfa- 
vour, was ſequeſtered from that ſcrvice*. Before the coro- 
nation, the king ordered by proclamation all ſuch as had 


forty pounds a year or more, and were not yet knights, to 


come and receive the order of knighthood. This was con- 


fidered as a new grievance, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


It ſuffices to ſay at preſent, that when this cuſtom was firſt 
authoriſed by an act of parliament, with regard to ſuch as 
had twenty pounds a year in land, twenty pounds then were 


v The method was thus : firſt, the king wrote to the lord-lieutenants of 
the counties, to ſend him in the names of ſuch perſons as were of ability to 
furniſh him with money, and what ſums they thought they could ſpare. 
Then the comptroller of the king's houſhold, by the council's order, iſſued 
forth letters in the king's name, under the privy-ſeal, to the ſeveral perſons 
returned for the loan of money, in form as follows: “ Truſty and well- 
beloved, &c. having obſerved in the cuſtoms of former times, that all the 
Kings of this realm, upon extraordinary occaſions, have uſed either to reſort 
to thoſe contributions, which ariſe from the generality of ſubjects, or to pri- 
vate helps of ſome well- affected in particular, by way of loan. As we are 
enforced to proceed in the latter courſe—we doubt not but we ſhall receive 
ſuch a teſtimony of your good affection from you, and that with ſuch ala- 
crity as may make the fame fo much more acceptable, eſpecially ſeeing we 
require but that ſum which few men would deny a friend—The ſum we re- 
quire of you by theſe preſents is----which we promiſe in the name of us, our 
heirs, &c. to repay to you or your afligns, within eighteen months after pay- 
ment thereof,” &, Purſuant to this privy-ſeal, the monies required were 
generally according to this proportion following, viz. for the Weſt-riding 

of Yorkſhire, fir Thomas Wentworth 20l. fir John Jackſon 20l. fir Ed- 
ward Oſporn zol. Godfrey Copley, eſq; 151. George Weſtby, eſq; 10l. 
ſir Henry Savil zol. fir John Savil 151. Urſula Wentworth 10l. &c. 
Ruſhworth, tom. I. p 193. | 

w Particularly the marquis of Wincheſter, and his ſon; the earl of Caſtle- 

haven ; the viſcounts Montague and Colcheſter ; the lords Peter, Morley, 
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equal to three hundred at the time I am ſpeaking of. But 
the king thought it a favour to his ſubjects to include ſuch 
only in his order as had forty pounds a year. 

The coronation was performed with the uſual ceremonies. 
But when all was over, the king being ſeated on his throne 
ready to receive the homages of the lords, Laud approached 
him, and read an extraordinary paſſage, of which there ap- 


peafed no inftance in former coronations. It contained the 


following words : | | 

“ Stand and hold faſt, from henceforth, the place to 
which you have been heir by the ſuccefhon of your forefathers, 
being now delivered to you by the authority of almighty 
God, and by the hands of us, and all the bithops and ſervants 
of God: and as you ſee the clergy to come nearer tothe altar 
than others, ſo remember that (in all places convenient) you 
give them greater honour, that the mediator of God and man 
may eſtabliſh you in the kingly throne to be a mediator be- 
twixt the clergy and the laity, and that you may reign for 
ever with Jeſus Ghriſt, the King of kings, and Lord of 
lords.” ; ; 

The parliament being aſſembled on the 6th of February, 
the lord keeper Coventry ſpoke thus to both houſes in the 
king's name: | 


& My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and bur- 
3 geſſes of the houſe of commons. 

«YOU are here aſſembled by his majeſty's writs and royal 

authority to hold a new parliament, the general, antient, 

and powerful council of this renowned kingdom; whereof if 


we conſider aright, and think of that incomparable diftance be- 
tween the ſupreme height and majeſty of a mighty monzreh, | 


and the ſubmiſſive awe and lowlineſs of a loyal ſubject, we can- 
not but receive exceeding comtort and contentment in the 
frame and conſtitution of this higheſt court; wherein not 
only the prelates, nobles, and grandees, but the commons 
of all degrees have their part, and wherein that high majeſty 
doth deicend to admit, or rather to invite the humbleſt of his 
ſubjects to.conference and council with him, of the great, 


weighty, and difficult affairs of the king and kingdom; a 


benefit and favour whereof we cannot be too ſenſible and 
thankful ; for ſure I am, that all good hearts would be both 
ſenſible and ſorrowful, if we did want it; and therefore it 
behoveth all, with united hearts and minds, free from di- 
ſtraction and diverſion, to fix their thoughts upon counſels 
and conſultations worthy of ſuch an aſſembly; remembering, 
that in it is preſented the majeſty and greatneſs, the authority 
and power, the wiſdom and knowledge, of this great and 
famous nation; and it behoveth us to magnify and bleſs God, 


that hath put the power of aſſembling parliaments in the hands 


of him, the virtue of whoſe perſon doth ſtrive with the great- 
neſs of his princely lineage and deſcent, whether he ſhould 
be accounted major or melior, a greater king, or a better 
man ; and of whom you have had ſo much trial and experience, 
that he doth as affectionately love, as he doth exactly know and 
underſtand the true uſe of parliaments; witneſs his daily 
and unwearicd acceſs to this houſe, before his acceſs to 
the crown ; his gracious readineſs to all conferences of im- 
portance; his frequent and effectual interceſſion to his 
bleſſed father of never-dying memory, for the good of the 
kingdom, with ſo happy ſucceſs, that both this and future 
generations ſhall feel it, and have cauſe to rejoice at the 
fucceſs of his majeſty's interceſſion. And when the royal 
diadem deſcended upon himſelf preſently, in the midſt of 


his tears and ſighs for the departure of his moſt dear and 
royal father, in the very firſt conſultation with his privy 


council, was reſolved to meet his people in parliament : 
and no ſooner did the heavy hand of that deſtroying angel 


Vaux, Eures, Arundel of Warder, Tenham, Herbert, and Windſor, Ruſh- 
worth, tom. I. p. 194. The biſhops were likewiſe commanded to proceed 


againſt the papiſts by excommunication, and other cenſures. Ibid, p. 198. 
* Third fon of the earl of Exeter, 


The three perſons chiefly aimed at were, fir Edward Coke, fir Robert 


Phillips, and fir Thomas Wentworth, made ſheriffs of Bucks, Somerſet, 


and Yorkſhire. Coke, p. 216. Sir Edward Coke taking exceptions againſt 
the ſheriff's oath, theſe words were ever after left out + + You ſhall do all 
your pain and diligence to deſtroy and make to ceaſe all manner of hereſies 
and errors, commonly called lollardies, within your bayliwick from time to 
time, and aſſiſt all ordinaries and commiſſioners of the holy church, and fa- 
vour and maintain them as often as you ſhall be required.“ Ibid. p. 198. 

_ * Biſhop Laud had the chief hand in compiling the form of the corona- 
tion, and officiated as dean of Weſtminſter, but did not crown the king, as 
Rapin ſays, by miſtake, The abbots of Weſtminſter, it ſeems, had formerly, 
and afterwards the deans, a conſiderable ſhare in the ſolemnities of the coro- 
nation, They had among other things, the cuſtody of the old regalia, that 
1s, the crown, the ſword, the ſceptre, the ſpurs, &c. of king Edward the 
confeſſor. Theſe things it was the dean's buſineſs to prepare and ſet in oi del. 
Laud finding an old crucifix among the regalia, took care to place it upon 
the altar, Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. tom. II. p. 736. —He was afterwards charg- 
ed of having made ſome alterations in the coronation oath ; but ſee what an- 
ſwer he makes to this, in State- trials, tom, I, p. 866, &c. 
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forbear thoſe deadly ſtrokes, which for ſome time did make 
this place inacceſſibla , but his majeſty preſently reſolved to 
recall it, and hath now brought you together, and in a happy 
time I truſt, to treat and conſult, with uniform defires and 
united affections, of thoſe things that concern the general 
8 99 85 

« And now being thus aſſembled, his majeſty hath com- 
manded me to let you know, that his love and affection to 
the public moved him to call this parliament ; and looking 
into the danger, and the ſpreading of that mortality, and 


weighing the multitude of his majeſty's preſſing occaſions, and 


urging affairs of ſtate, both at home and abroad, much im- 
porting the ſafety and ſtate of this kingdom; the ſame affection 
that moved him to call it, doth forbid him to prolong the 
fitting of this parliament: and therefore his majeſty reſolving 
to confine this meeting to a ſhort time, hath confined me to a 
ſhort errand; and that is, that as a thing moſt agreeable to 
the kingly office, to the example of the beſt times, and to the 
frame of modern affairs, his majeſty hath called you together 
to conſult and to adviſe of provident and good laws, profitable 
for the public, and fitting for the preſent times and actions : 
tor upon ſuch depends the aſſurance of religion, and of juſtice, 
which are the ſureſt pillars and buttreſſes of good govern- 
ment in a kingdom : for his majeſty doth conſider, that the 


royal throne, on which God out of his mercy to us hath ſet 
him, is the fountain of all juſtice, and that good laws are 


the ſtreams and quits by which the benefit and uſe of this 
fountain is diſperſed to his people; and it is his majeſty's 
care and ſtudy, that his people may ſee with comfort and joy 
of heart, that this fountain is not dry, but that they and their 


poſterity may reſt aſſured and confident in his time, to re- 


ceive as ample benefit from this fountain, by his majeſty's 
mercy and juſtice, as ever ſubjects did in the time of the moſt 
eminent princes amongſt his noble progenitors; wherein as 
his majeſty ſhews himſelf moſt ſenſible of the good of the pub- 
lic, ſo were it an injury to this great and honourable aſſembly, 
if it ſhould be but doubted, that they ſhall not be as ſenfible 
of any thing that may add to his majeſty's honour ; which 


cannot but receive a high degree of love and affection, if his 


majeſty ſucceeding ſo many religious, wiſe, and renowned 
princes, ſhould begin his reign with ſome additions unto 
thoſe good laws which their happy and glorious times have 
afforded. And this his majeſty hath cauſed me to defire, 


at this time eſpecially above others; for his majeſty having at 


his royal coronation lately ſolemnized the ſacred rites of that 
bleſſed marriage between his people aud him; and therein by 
a moſt holy oath vowed the protection of the laws and main- 
tenance of peace, both tochurch and people, no time can be 
ſo fit for his majeſty to adviſe and conſult at large with his 
people, as at this preſent time, wherein ſo lately his majeſty 
hath vowed protection to his people, and they have proteſted 
their allegiance and ſervice to him. 

This is the ſum of that charge which I have received 
from his majeſty to deliver unto you; wherein you ſee his 
majeſly's intent to the public: and therefore his deſire is, that 
according to that conveniency of time which his affairs may 


afford, you may apply yourſelves to diſpatch the buſineſs of 


this parliament.” Wo 

Though it did not appear in this ſpeech, that the king 
intended to aſk a ſupply of the commons, that was however, 
as was afterwards ſcen, the real motive of calling the parlia- 
ment. But the commons did not think themſelves obliged 
to gueſs the king's intention, or prevent his demand. So, 
after chuſing their ſpeaker®, the firſt care was to thank the 
king for his gracious anſwer to the petition againſt recuſants, 
pretented to him at Oxford. Then they tpent ſome days 


in examining the public grievances, amongſt which were 


reckoned the miſcarriage of the flect to Cadiz, evil counſel- 
lors about the king, and the miſemployment of the three 
ſubſidies, and three fifteenths, granted to the late king, 
for the recovery of the Palatinate. To examine the griev- 
ances with more order and clearneſs, committees were ap- 
pointed, one for ſecret affairs, another for grievances, and 
another for religion. The laſt, whereof Mr. Pym was 
chairman, called in queſtion again Montague's books, in— 
titled, An Anſwer to the late Gagg of Proteſtants, An Ap- 


peal to Cæſar, and A Treatiſe of the Invocation of Saints, and 


reported to the houſe, the falſe, erroneous, papiſtical, Ar- 
minian, opinions found therein, repugnant to the articles of 
the church of England. For inſtance, ©* That the church 
of Rome hath ever remained firm upon the ſame foundation of 


2 He means the plague, of which there died this year, in London and 
the out-pariſhes, thirty-five thouſand four hundred and ſeven perſons. 
Whitlock, p. 3. 

d Sir Heneage Finch, | 

© It ſeems a report was made to the houſe, that the reaſon why our mer- 
chant thips and goods were ſeized in France, was, becauſe fir Janes Bagg, 


Provided for, namely, 
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ſacraments and doctrines inſtituted by God. That the con- 
troverted points between the church of England and the 


church of Rome are of a leſſer and inferior nature, of which 
a man may be ignorant without any danger bf his ſoul at 
all. That images may be uſed for the inſtruction of 
the ignorant, and the excitation of devotion. That there 
are tutelar ſaints as well as angels. That men juſtified 


may fall away and depart from the ſtate of grace ; and 
ſome other Arminian tenets,” 


[1625-6] The king ſeeing the commons bent upon the exa- 


mination of religious matters, ordered his attorney general to 
acquaintthe judges of the circuit, that it was his pleaſure they 
ſhould proceed with rigour againſt recuſants. He had promiſed 
this fix months before, in his anſwer to the former parliament's 


petition : but, in all appearance, this article had been negle&ted 


by the court, or by thoſe who were commiſſioned to execute 
the orders. It is certain, during this reign, ſuch kind of 
orders were never punctually executed. | 

The king had demanded a ſupply of money to carry on 
the war; but the commons were in no haſte to grant it. On 
the contrary, they ſtill proceeded in the examination of griev- 
ances, and, among others, of certain repriſals made upon 
France with two much precipitation, to the great damage of 
the Engliſh merchants ©. The council of war, appointed by 


the parliament to manage the three ſubſidies granted to king 


James, were alſo obliged to give an account of their conduct. 

The king bearing this delay very impatiently, preſſed the 
commons to conſider of the ſupply. The lords alſo endea— 
voured to perſuade them to it, 1n a conference which they 
deſired on that occaſion ; but it was to no purpoſe. On the 
contrary, they heard the report of the committee concerning 
the nation's grievances, wherein they had always the duke of 
Buckingham in view, and even cauſed him to be informed of 
the articles on which the complaints againſt him were ground- 
ed. Whereupon the king ſent a letter to the ſpeaker, with 
a meſſage to the houſe by fir Richard Weſton. | 

6 Truſty and well-beloved, 

% HAVING affembled the parliament early in the begin- 
ning of the year, for the more timely help and advice of our 
people in our great and important affairs : and having of late, 
not only by meſſage, but alſo of ourſelf, put our houſe 


of commons in mind of our preſſing occaſions, and of the 


preſent eſtate of Chriſtendom, wherein they have equal 
intereſt with us, as well in reſpect of their own former en- 
gagements, 'as of the common cauſe : we ſhall not need to 
tell them with what care and patience we have in the midſt 
of our neceſſities attended their reſolutions; but becauſe 
their unreaſonable ſlowneſs may produce at home as ill 
eftects-as a denial, and hazard the whole eſtate of things 
abroad ; we have thought fit by you the ſpeaker, to let 
them know, that without more loſs of time, we look for 
a full and perfect anſwer of what they will give for our ſup- 
ply, according to our expectation, and their promiſes ; 
wherein, as we preſs for nothing beyond the preſent | ſtate 


and condition of our ſubje&s, ſo we accept no leſs than is 


proportionable to the greatneſs and goodneſs of the cauſe : 
neither do we preſs them to a preſent reſolution in this, 
with a purpoſe to precipitate their counſels, much leſs to 


enter upon their privileges, but to ſhew that it is unfit to 


depend any longer upon uncertainties, whereby the whole 


weight of the affairs of Chriſtendom may break in upon us 


upon the ſudden, to our diſhonour, and the ſhame of this 
nation. And for the bufineſs at home, we command you 
to promiſe them in our name, that after they have ſatisfied 
us in this our reaſonable demand, we ſhall not only con- 
tinue them together at this time, ſo long as the ſeaſon will 
permit, but call them ſhortly again to perfect thoſe neceſ- 
ſary buſineſſes which ſhall be now left undone ; and now 
we ſhall willingly apply fit and ſeaſonable remedies to ſuch 
juſt grievances which they ſhall preſent unto us in a duti- 
ful and mannerly way, without throwing an ill odour upon 
our preſent government, or upon the government of our 
late blefled father. And if there be yet who deſire to find 
fault, we ſhall think him the wiſeſt reprehender of errors 
paſt, who, without reflecting backward, can give us coun- 


ſel how to ſettle the preſent eſtate of things, and to provide 


for the future ſafety and honour of the kingdom.” 
The meſſage brought at the ſame time and delivered to the 
houſe by Weſton, contained five articles of expence to be 


vice-admiralof Cornwal, and others, had ſeized upon the goods of the French 
in our ports, particularly a ſhip called the Peter of Newhaven, by Bucking- 
ham's order, after the king and council had ordered the ſhip to be reſtored 
upon a juſt claim. That twenty-three bags of ſilver, and eight of gold, were 
by fir Francis Steward delivered to the duke, who ſaid, he would juſtify the 
ſtay of the ſhip by order from the king. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 213. 


Sir 
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© 1, That his majeſty's fleet being returned, and the vic- 
tuals ſpent, the men muſt of neceffity be diſcharged, and 
their wages paid, or elſe an aſſured mutiny will follow, which 
may be many ways dangerous at this time. | 

„ 2, That his majeſty hath made ready about forty ſhips, 
to be ſet forth on a ſecond voyage, to hinder the enemy, 
which want only victuals and ſome men, which, without 


Preſent ſupply of money, cannot be ſet forth and Kept toge- 


ther. | | | 

« 3. That the army which is appointed in every coaſt, muſt 
preſently be diſbanded, if they be not preſently ſupplied with 
victuals and clothes. | | 

«© 4, That if the companies of Ireland, lately ſent thither, 
be not provided for, inſtead of defending that country, they 
will prove the authors of rebellion. : 

65. That the ſeaſon of providing healthful victuals will be 


paſt, if this month be neglected. 


« And therefore his majeſty commandeth me to tell you, 
that he defired to know without further delaying of time, 


what ſupply you will give him for theſe his preſent occa- 


fions, that he may accordingly frame his courſe and counſel.” 

The commons were not very well pleaſed with the letter 
or meſſage, wherein were ſeveral things they could not ap- 
prove. 1. The manner of demanding a ſupply, which 
ſhewed it to be not ſo much a free gift on their part as an 
obligation. 2. The king ſet them a time, by ordering it to 
be done without delay, and before all other things. 3. He 
would not accept of leſs than was necetlary, and this could 
relate only to the five articles of expence, which was pro- 
perly ſpecifying to them the ſum they were to give. 4. The 


king demanded money with an extraordinary and unprece- 


dented haughtineſs. 5. The king grounded his demands 
upon the parliament's engagement to king James, an engage- 
ment fraudulently obtained by the duke of Buckingham's falſe 
narration. 6. The war, for which ſo much money was to 
be given, had been raſhly undertaken, at a time when there 


was no proſpect of ſucceſs; and the king and the duke of 
Buckingham were known to be the authors of it, though the 


king perpetually inſiſted upon the parliament's advice to his 


father. Had it been undertaken, at the beginning of the 


quarrel between the king of Bohemia and the emperor, or 
even before the loſs of the Palatinate, when there was room 
to hope for the aſſiſtance of the proteſtant princes, it might 
have been expected to be crowned with ſucceſs. But it was 
begun at a time, when all the princes of Germany were either 
ſubdued by or united to the emperor ; at a time when there 
ws not a fingle place left that might afford the Engliſh en- 
trance into the Palatinate, or could poſſibly be approached by 
them. How then could it be expected to wreſt the two Pa- 
latinates from the emperor and the duke of Bavaria? The 
whole therefore was reduced to the attacking of the Spaniard. 
Upon what account ? It was either to oblige him to uſe his 
intereſt for the reſtitution of the Palatinate, in which caſe a 
war was needleſs, fince he had promiſed his mediation, and 
even engaged to render it effectual, before the breach of the 
marriage: or elſe to conſtrain him to employ his arms in 


wreſting the Palatinates from the two princes in poſſeſſion, a 


proje& which appeared extravagant, and would have drained 
England of men and money to no purpoſe. Beſides, the late 
expedition of the fleet, was no great encouragement to pro- 
Tecute that undertaking. 7. Finally, though the commons 
did not care openly to enter into all theſe diſcuſſions, they 
were willing however to ſhew the king, they did not mean to 
be amuſed with a promiſe extorted by a mere artifice, and, if 


they granted him money, would reap at leaſt the advantage 


of procuring the redreſs of the national grievances. But the 
king took care to ſhut that door againit them, by deferring 
the redreſs of the grievances to another time, As they per- 
ceived, and the king himſelf intimated to them, that the de- 
fired ſupply would not be the ſaſt, they could not be ſure, but 
in the next ſeſſion of patliament the king would again expect 
the money-bill to pals before the grievances, and fo there 
would be no end. Theſe were the true reaſons of the tardi- 
neſs of the commons, and their little ardour for the king's af- 
fairs, though they would not openly declare them for fear of 
engaging in debates offenſive to his majeſty. Nevertheleſs they 


were willing to intimate them to him, and, very likely, he 


perceived them well enough, though it was thought proper on 
both fides to conceal them from the public. For this cauſe 
the commons reſolved to ſend an anſwer to the king's meſ- 
ſage, full of reſpect, ſubmiſſion, expreſſions of zeal for his 
ſervice, and even promiſes of aiding him in his wants, though 
in a general manner. But withal, they artfully intimated to 
him, that redreſs of grievances ought to precede the ſupply 
they intended to grant him. Their anſwer was as follows : 


Sir Thomas Wentworth, Mr. Noy, Mr, Selden, and others. Whit, p. z. 


*« Moſt gracious ſovereign, | 
% Your majeſty's dutiful and loyal ſubjects, the commons 
now aſſembled in parlianent, in all. himility, preſent 
unto your royal wiſdom, this their loyal anſwer to 


the meſſage, which your majeſty was pleaſed by the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer to ſend unto them, defiring to know, 


without any further deferring of time, what ſupply they 
would give to your majeſty, for your preſent and extraor- 
dinary occaſions, that you * accordingly frame your 
courſes and counſels. Firſt of all, they moſt humbly be- 
ſeeck your majeſty, to know and reſt aſſured, that no king 
was ever dearer to his people than your majeſty ; no peo- 
ple more zealous to maintain and advance the honour and 
greatneſs of their king than they; which, as upon all oc- 
caſions they ſhall be ready to expreſs, ſo eſpecially in the 
ſapport of that cauſe, wherein your mazeſty and your allies 
are now juſtly engaged. And becauſe they cannot doubt, 
but your majeſty in your great wiſdom, even out of zuſtice, 
and according to the example of your moſt famous prede- 
ceſſors, will be pleaſed graciouſly to accept the faithful and 
neceſſary information and advice of your parliament, which 
can have no end but the ſervice of your majeſty, and ſafety 
of your realm, in diſcovering the cauſes, and propoſing the 


remedies of theſe 7 evils, which have occaſioned your 


majeſty's wants, and your people's grief. 1 8 
They therefore in confidence and full aſſurance of re- 
dreſs therein, do with one conſent propoſe (though in former 


time ſuch courſe hath been unuſed) that they really intend 


to aſſiſt and ſupply your majeſty in ſuch a way, and in ſo 
ample a meaſure, ay may make you ſafe at home, and feared 
abroad ; for the diſpatch whereof they will uſe ſuch diligence 
as your majeſty's preſſing and preſent occaſions ſhall re- 
quire.“ | | | 

The king fully perceived the intention of the houſe in 
ſending him this anſwer, But he had not the ſame reaſons as 
the commons to be reſerved in his expreſſions. It was rather 
his intereſt to ſpeak freely, for fear, by diſlembling his prin- 
ciples and pretenſions, he ſheuld encourage the commons to 
attack the duke of Buckingham, who was counted the prime 
author of the grievances. His majeſty therefore makes this 
reply to the commons anſwer :. Fs 


„ Mr. Speaker, | 

* The anſwer of the commons delivered by you, I like 
well of, and do take it for a full and ſatisfactory anſwer, 
and I thank them for it, and I hope you will with all 
expedition take a courſe for performance thereof, the 
which will turn to your own good as well as mine; 


but for your clauſe therein, of preſenting of grievances, 1 
take that but for a parentheſis in your ſpeech, and not a 


condition ; and yet for anſwer to that part, I will tell you, 
I will be as willing to hear your grievances, as my prede- 
ceſſors have been, ſo that you will apply yourſelves to re- 
dreſs grievances, and not to enquire after grievances. I 
muſt let you know, that I will not allow any of my ſervants 
to be queſtioned amongſt you, much leſs ſuch as are of emi- 
nent place, and near unto me. The old queſtion was, 
© What ſhall be done to the man whom the king will ho- 
nour ?” But now it hath been the labour of ſome, to ſeek 
what may be done againſt him whom the king thinks fit to 
honour. I ſee you ſpecially aim at the duke of Bucking- 
ham; I wonder what hath fo altered your affections towards 


him. I do well remember, that in the laſt parliament in my 


father's time, when he was the inſtrument to break the trea- 
ties, all of you (and yet I cannot ſay all, for I know ſome of 
you are changed, but yet the houſe of commons is always 
the fame) did ſo much honour and reſpect him, that all the 
honour conferred on him was too little; and what he hath 
done fince to alter and change your minds, I wot not; but 


can aflure you, he hath not meddled or done any thing con- 


ccrning the public or commonwealth, but by ſpecial dircc- 
tions and appointment, and as my fervant ; and is fo far 
from gaining or improving his eſtate thereby, that I verily 
think he hath rather impaired the ſame. I would you would 
haſten for my ſupply, or elſe it will be worſe for yourſelves ; 
for if any ill -happen, I think I ſhall be the laſt ſhall feel it.” 

'This letrer hindered not the commons from proceeding in 
the examination of the duke of Buckingham's conduct, it be 
ing reſolved to impeach him in form. The queſtion was 
moved by Dr. Turner, a phyſician, © Whether common 
tame be a good ground of proceeding for the houſe ?” The 
queſtion was decided in the affirmative, after conſulting ſon« 
lawyers , at which the king was extremely offended, and 
ſhewec his diſpleaſure to the commons, demanding withal, 
that Turner mighr be puniſhed for moving ſuch a queſtion *. 


The king, in his meſſage, demanded juſtice alſo againſt Mr. Clement 
a Coke, 
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But this meſſage ſignified but little, and the houſe till conti- 
tinuing to proceed againſt the duke, it was the general opi- 
nion of the members, that, in granting the king money, the 
redreſs of the grievances was not to be neglected. 

| Mean while, to take from the king the pretence which all 
theſe delays might furniſh him with, the commons unani- 
mouſly voted him three ſubſidies and three fifteenths, towhich, 
a month after, was added a fourth ſubſidy. Moreover they 
fixed the payment of the firſt to the laſt day of June f. No- 
thing a is clearer evidence of the defign aſcribed by me 
to the commons, namely, that in granting money to the 
king, they meant to render their liberality ſubſervient to the 
xedreſs of grievances. By this expedient they ſhewed the 
public, how ready they were to aſſiſt the king in his neceſſi- 
ties; but at the ſame time reſerved to themſelves the liberty 


of paſſing this vote into an act (without which it was of no 


uſe to the king) when they ſhould think fit. Now, accord- 
ing to their intention, this act was not to paſs till the griev- 
ances were preſented to, and anſwered by the king. Thus 
he was deprived of the pretence to complain of their delays, 
though indeed what they did for him could be advantageous 
to him, but on ſuppoſition he would regard their deſires. This 
greatly embarraſſed the king. He plainly ſaw the commons 
deſign, and was the more offended, as all their proceedings 
was levelled at the duke of Buckingham, or rather at the kin 
bimſelf, who had publicly declared, the duke had only fol- 
towed his orders, without being able to prevail for his being 
left unmoleſted. As he found they acted with too little re- 
fpect, he refolved to let them know how much he was diſ- 
pleaſed with their proceedings, doubtleſs, to frighten them into 
another courſe. He ſent therefore for both houſes to White- 
hall, where he made the following ſpeech : 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, 
01626] Thavecalled you hither to-day, I mean both houſes 
of parliament; but it is for ſeveral and diſtinct reaſons: mylords, 


you of the upper houſe, to give you thanks for the care of the 


ſtate of the kingdom now; and not only for the care of your 
own proceedings, but enticing your fellow houſe of the com- 
mons, to take that into their conſideration. Therefore (my 
lords) I muſt nat only give you thanks, but I muſt alſo avow, 
that if this parliament do not redound to the good of this 
kingdom (which I pray God it may) it is not your faults. 
And you, gentlemen of the houſe of commons, I am ſorry 
that I may not juſtly give the ſame thanks to you ; but that 
E muſt tell you, that I am eome here to ſhew you your errors, 
and, as I may call it, unparliamentary proceedings in this 
parliament. But I do not deſpair, becauſe you ſhall ſee your 
taults ſo clearly by the lord keeper, that you may ſo amend 
your proceedings, that this parliament ſhall end comfortably 
and happily, though at the beginning it hath had ſome 
rubs.” | 
'Fhen the lord keeper, by the king's command, ſpoke next. 


„ My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes 
of the houſe of commons. | 
NM OU are here ailembled by his majeſty's commandment, 
to receive a declaration of his royal pleaſure ; which although 
it be intended only to the houſe of commons, yet his majeſty 
hath thought meet, the matter being of great weight and 
importance, it ſhould be delivered. in the preſence of both 
houſes, and both houſes make one general council: and his 
majeſty is willing, that the lords ſhould be witneſſes of the 
honour and juſtice of his reſolutions. And therefore the 
errand, which by his majeſty's direction I muſt deliver, 
| hath relation to the houfe of commons. I muſt addreſs myſelf 
therefore to you, Mr. Speaker, and the reſt of that houſe. 
« And firſt, his majeſty would have you to underſtand, 
that there was never any king more loving to his people, or 
better affectioned to the right uſe of parliaments, than his 
majeſty hath approved himſelf to be, not only by his long 
patience fince the fitting down of this parliament, but by thoſe 
mild and calm directions which from time to time that houſe 
hath received by meſlageand letter, and from his royal mouth; 
when the irregular humours of ſome particular perſons wrought 
diverſions and diſtractions there, to the diſturbance of thoſe 
great and weighty affairs, which the neceſſity of the times, the 
honour and ſafety of the king and kingdom, called upon. And 
therefore his majeſty doth aſſure you, that when theſe great 
affairs are ſettled, and that his majeſty hath received fatisfac- 
tion of his reaſonable demands, he will, as a juſt king, hear 
and anſwer your juſt grievances, which in a dutiful way ſhall 
be preſented unto him ; and this his majeſty doth avow. 
« Next his majeſty would have you know of a ſurety, 


Coke, fir Edward's ſon, and member for Aileſbury, who ſaid in the houſe, 


That it was better to die by an enemy than to ſuffer at home.“ Ruſh- 
Number 93. 
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That as never any King was more loving to his people, nor 


king more jealous of his honour, nor more ſenſible of the 


Neglect and contempt of his royal rights, which his majeſty 


will by no means ſuffer to be violated by any pretended 
colour of parliamentary liberty ; whercin his majeſty doth 
not torget, that the parliament is his council, and therefore 
ought to have the liberty of a council ; but his majeſty un- 
derſtands the difference betwixt council and controlling, and 
between liberty and the abuſe of liberty, 


This being ſet down in general, his majzſty hath com- 


manded me to relate ſome particular paffages and proceed- 
ings, whereat he finds himſelf aggrieved. Ns 

“ Firſt, Whereas a ſeditious tpeech was uttered amongſt 
you by Mr. Coke, the houle did not as they ought to do, 
cenſure and correct him. And when his majeſty under- 
ſtanding it, did, by a meſſage by mr. chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, delivered to the houſe, require juſtice of you, his 
majeſty has fince found nothing but protracting and delays. 
This his majeſty holds not agiecable to the wiſdom and the 
duty which he expected from the houſe of commons. 

© Secondly, Whereas doctor Turner, in a ſtrange unpar- 
liamentary way, without any ground of knowledge in him— 
ielf, or offering any particular proof of the houſe, did take 


g upon him to adviſe the houſe to enquire upon ſundry articles 


againſt the duke of Buckingham, as he pretended, but in 
truth, to wound the honour and government of his majeſty, 
and of his renowned father ; and his majeſty, firſt by a meſ- 
ſage, and after by his own royal mouth, did declare, That 
that courſe of enquiry was an example which by no way he 


could ſuffer, though it were agajnſt his meaneſt ſervant, 


much leſs againſt one ſo near him; and that his majeſty did 
much wonder at the fooliſh inſolency of any man, that can 
think, that his majeſty ſhould be drawn out of any end to 
offer ſuch a ſacrifice, ſo unworthy of a king, or a good ma- 
ſter ; yet for all this, you have been fo far from correcting 
the infolency of Turner, that ever fince that time your com- 
mittees have walked in the ſteps of Turner, and proceeded in 
an unparliamentary inquifition, running upon generals, and 
repeating that whereof you have made fame the ground- 
work. Here his majeſty hath cauſe to be exceeding ſen- 
ſible, that upon every particular he finds the honour of his 
father ſtained and blemiſhed, and his own no leſs; and 
withal you have manifeſted a great forwardneſs, rather to 


pluck out of his boſom thoſe who are near about him, and 


whom his majeſty hath cauſe to affect, than to truſt his 


majeſty with the future reformation of theſe things which . 


you ſeem to aim at: And yet you cannot deny but his 
majeſty hath wrought a greater reformation in matters of 
religion, execution of the laws, and concerning things of 
great importance, than the ſhortneſs of his reign (in which 
he hath been hindered, partly through fickneſs, and the 
diſtraction of things, which we could have wiſhed had been 
otherwiſe) could produce. | 

Concerning the duke of Buckingham, his majeſty hath 
commanded me to tell you, That himſelf doth better know 
than any man living, the ſincerity of the duke's procced- 
ings; with what cautions of weight and diſcretion he hath 
been guided in his public employments, from his majeſty 
and his bleſſed father; what enemies he hath procured at 
home and abroad ; what peril of his perſon, and hazard of 
his eſtate, he ran into, for the ſervice of has majeſty, and 
his ever-bleſſed father; and how forward he hath been in 
the ſervice of this houſe, many times ſince his return from 
Spain. And therefore his majeſty cannot believe, that the 


aim is at the duke of Buckingham, but findeth that theſe 


proceedings do directly wound the honour and judgment of 
himſelf and his father. It is therefore his majeſty's ex- 


preſs and final commandment, that you yield obedience 


unto thoſe directions which you have formerly received, and 
ceaſe this unparliamentary inquifition, and commit unto 


his majeſty's care, and wiſdom, and juſtice, the future re- 


formation of theſe things which you ſuppoſe to be other- 
wiſe than they ſhould be : And his majeſty is reſolved, that 
before the end of this ſeſſion, he will ſet ſuch a courſe, both 
for the amending of any thing that may be found amiſs, 
and for the ſettling of his own eſtate, as he doubteth not 
but will give you ample ſatisfaction and comfort. 

“Next to this, his majeſty takes notice, that you have 
ſuffered the greateſt council of ſtate to be cenſured and 
traduced in the houſe, by men whoſe years and education 
cannot attain to that depth: That foreign buſineſſes have 
been entertained in the houſe, to the hindrance and diſ- 
advantage of his majeſty's negotiations: That the ſame 


worth, tom. I. p. 218. 
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better affectioned to the right uſe of parliaments, ſo never 
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year, yea, the firſt day of his majeſty's inauguration, you 
ſuffered his council, government, and ſervants, to be pa- 


ralleled with the times of moſt exception: That your 


committees have preſumed to examine the letters of ſecre- 
taries of ſtate, nay, his own; and ſent a general warrant 
to his fignet office, and commanded his officers, not only 
to produce and ſhew the records, but their books and pri- 
vate notes, which they made for his majeſty's ſervice. This 
his majeſty holds as unſufferable, and it was in former times 
unuſual. 

« Next I am to ſpeak concerning your ſupply of three 
ſubſidies, and three fifteenths, which you have agreed to 
tender to his majeſty. You have been made acquainted with 
the greatneſs of his affairs, both at home and abroad, with 


the ſtrong preparation of the enemy, with the importance of 


upholding his allies, ſtrengthening and ſecuring both Eng- 
land and Ireland ; beſides the encountering and annoying the 
enemy by a powerful fleet at fea, and the charge of all: 
This having been calculated unto you, you have profeſſed 
unto his majeſty, by the mouth of your ſpeaker, your care- 
fulneſs to ſupport the cauſe wherein his majeſty and his allies 
are juſtly engaged; your unanimous conſent and real in- 
tention to ſupply his majeſty in ſuch a meaſure as ſhould 
make him ſafe at home, and feared abroad ; and that in the 
diſpatch hereof you would uſe ſuch diligence as his majeſty's 
preſſing and preſent occaſions did require. 

And now his majeſty having erected a proceeding ſuitable 
to this engagement, he doth obſerve, that in two days only 
of twelve, this buſineſs was thought of, and not begun till 
his majeſty by a meſſage put you in mind of it, whilſt your 
inquiſition againſt his majeſty's direction proceeded day by 
day. wn, 

6 And for the meaſure of this ſupply, his majeſty findeth 
it ſo far from making himſelf ſafe at home, and feared 
abroad; as contrariwiſe it expoſeth him both to danger and, 
diſeſteem; for his majeſty cannot expect, without better 
help, but that his allies muſt preſently diſband, and leave 
him alone to bear the fury of a provoked and powertul ene- 
my : So as both he and you ſhall be unſafe at .home, and 
alhamed and deſpiſed abroad. And for the manner of the 
ſupply, it is in itfelf very diſhonourable, and full of di— 
ſtruſt; for although you have avoided the literal word of a 
condition, whereot his majeſty himſelf did warn you, when 
he told you of your parentheſis ; yet you have put to it 
the effect of a condition, ſince the bill is not come into 
your houſe until your grievances be both preferred and 
anſwered. No ſuch thing was in that expreſhon and en- 
gagement delivered by your ſpeaker, for which his majeſty 
holdeth, that you have receded both in matter and man- 
ner, to his great diſadvantage and diſhonour. And there- 
fore his majeſty commandeth, that you go together, and 
by Saturday next return your final anſwer, what further 
ſupply you will add to this you have already agreed on, 
and that to be without condition, either dire&ly or indirect- 
ly, for the ſupply of theſe great and important affairs of 

his majeſty; which for the reaſons formerly made known 
unto you, can endure no longer delay; and if you ſhall not 
by that time refolve on a more ample ſupply, his majeſty 
Cannot expect a ſupply this way, nor promiſe you to fit 
longer together; otherwiſe, if you do it, his majeſty is 
well content that you ſhould fit fo long as the ſeaſon of the 
year will permit; and doth aſſure you, that the preſent 
addition to your ſupply to ſet forward the work, ſhall be no 
hindrance to your ſpeedy acceſs again. | 
« His majeſty hath commanded me to add this, That 
therein he doth expect your cheerful obedience, which will 
put a happy iflue to this meeting, and will enable his ma— 


jeſty, not only to a defenfive war, but to employ his ſubjects 


in foreign actions, whereby will be added to them both ex- 
perience, ſafety, and honour. 

„ Laſt of all, his majeſty hath commanded me, in expla- 
nation of the gracious goodneſs of his royal intention, to 
ſay unto you, That he doth well know, that there are 
among you many wiſe and well-tempered men, well af- 
fected to the public, and to his majeſty's ſervice; and that 
thoſe that are willingly faulty are not many: And for the 
reſt his majeſty doubteth not, but after his gracious admo- 
nition, they will in due time obſerve and follow the better 
fort; which if they ſhall do, his majeſty is moſt ready to for- 
get whatſoever is paſt,” | | 


Then his majeſty ſpoke again. 
© J muſt withal put you in mind a little of times paſt ; you 
may remember, that in the time of my bleſſed father, you 
did with your counſel and perſuaſion perſuade both my father 
and we to break off the treaties: I confeſs I was your inſtru- 


body, as the whole body of parliament : Then there was no 


ment, for two reaſons : one was, the fitneſs of the time; the 
other was, becauſe I was ſeconded by ſo great and worthy a 


body in ſo great favour with you as this man, whom you ſeem 
now to touch, but indeed my father's governinent and mine. 
Now that you have all things according to your wiſhes, and 
that I am fo far engaged, that you think there is no retreat; 
now you begin to ſet the dice, and make your own gate: 
But I pray you be not deceived, it is not a parliamentary way, 
nor 1t 1s not a way to deal with a king. 

« Mr. Coke told you, It was better to be eaten up by a 
foreign enemy, than to be deſtroyed at home. Indeed I 
think it more honour for a king to be invaded, and almoſt 
deſtroyed by a foreign enemy, than to be deſpiſed by his own 
ſubjects. | 

„Remember, that parliaments are altogether in my power 
for their calling, fitting, and diſſolution; therefore as I find 
the fruits of them good or evil, they are to continue, or not 
to be : And remember, that if in this time, inſtead of mend- 
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ing your errors, by delay you perſiſt in your errors, you make : 
them greater and irreconcileable: whereas, on the other ſide, 
if you do go on cheerfully to mend them, and look to the | 
diſtreſſed ſtate of Chriſtendom, and the affairs of the king- 8 
dom, as it lieth now by this great engagement, you will do 4 
yourſelves honour, you ſhall encourage me to go on with + 
- parliaments, and I hope all Chriſtendom ſhall feel the good a 
of it.“ | h 
The king's and keeper's ſpeeches were ſo plain, that they . 
could not be miſunderſtood. The king's aim in general was h 
to intimate to the parliament, they were only his council, 
whoſe advice he might follow or reject, and he could either tl 
not aſſemble this council, or govern without it. The com- 4 
mons immediately turned the houſe into a grand committee, 
ordering the doors to be locked, and no member to depart 4 
till the houſe came to a reſolution concerning theſe ſpeeches. 1 
His majeſty having notice thereof, and perceiving this could 8 
not but retard his affairs, ordered a conference between the 
two houſes, and commanded the duke of Buckingham to ex- Re 
plain his intentions, and give his words a ſenſe leſs offenſive 5 
than what they obviouſly bore, The duke ſpoke in the man- 1 
ner following: | | . | =_ 5 
*© WHEREAS it is objected by ſome, who wiſh good E 
correſpondency betwixt the king and people, that to pretix a 1 « 
day to give or to break was an unuſual thing, and might. 65 
expreſs an inclination to the king to break; to remove this, 1 
as his majeſty was free from ſuch thoughts, he hath deſcend- . 
ed to make this explanation. : 0 
* That as his majeſty would not have you condition with th 
him directly or indirectly, ſo he will not lie to a day, for th 
giving farther ſupply ; bat it was the preſſing occaſion of an 
Chriſtendom that made him to pitch upon a day. 5 
His majeſty hath here a ſervant of the king of Denmark, of 
and another from the duke of Weymer, and yeſterday re- ts 
ceived a letter from his fiſter the queen of Bohemia ; who 0 
ſignified, that the king of Denmark hath ſent an embaſli- th 
dor, with power to perfect the contract which was made at 5 
the Hague; ſo it was not the king, but time, and the things of 
themſelves that preſſed a time. | of 
„Therefore his majeſty is pleaſed to give longer time, 
hoping you will not give him cauſe to put you in mind of it 15 
again; ſo that you have a greater latitude, if the buſineſs 5 ſe; 
require to think further of it. 3 0 
1 am commanded further to tell you, That if his ma- 7 5 
jeſty ſhould accept of a leſs ſum than will ſuffice, it will de- 
ceive your expectations, diſappoint his allies, and conſume 5 
the treaſure of the kingdom: Whereas, if you give largely os 
now, the buſineſs being at the criſis, it comes fo ſeaſonably, Fo 
it may give a turn to the affairs of Chriſtendom. | th, 
„But while we delay and ſuffer the time to paſs, others 106 
abroad will take advantage of it, as the king of Spain hath m 
done, by concluding a peace, as it is thought, in Italy, for le 
the Valtoline, whereby our work is become the greater, be— 5 
cauſe there can be no diverſion that way. Di 
As it was a good rule to fear all things and nothing, and in 
to be liberal was ſometimes to be thrifty; ſo in this particular, ; th 
_— . f | C 
it you give largely, you ſhall carry the war to the enemy's | of 
door, and keep that peace at home that hath been : Whereas, | 
on the contrary, if you draw the war at home, it brings with ＋ 
it nothing but diſturbance and fear, all courſes of juſtice foe 


ſtopped, and each man's revenue leſſened, and nothing that wh 
can be profitable, | 2 x 
© Another explanation I am commanded to make, touch- 
ing the grievances; wherein his majeſty means no way to 
interrupt your proceedings, but hopes you will proceed in 
h | the Lon 


faults, as the means to redreſs them. 

4 am farther commanded to tell you, That his majeſty 
intends to elect a committee of both houſes, whom he will 
truſt, to take the view of his eſtate, the defects of which are 
not fit for the eyes of a multitude; and this committee will 
be for your eaſe, and may ſatisfy you, without caſting any 
311 odour on his government, or laying-open any weakneſs 
that may bring ſhame upon us abroad. That which 1s pro- 
poſed is ſo little, that when the payment comes, it will bring 
him to a worſe eſtate than now he is in; therefore wiſhes you 
to enlarge it, but leaves the augmentation to yourſelves ; but 
is ſorry, and touched in conſcience, that the burthen ſhould 
lie on the pooreſt, who want too much already; yet he will 
not preſcribe, but wiſh that you, who were the abettors and 
counſellors of this war, would take a greater part of the 
burthen to yourſelves ; and any man that can find out that 
way, ſhall ſhew himſelf beſt affected, and do the beſt ſervice 
to the king and ſtate.” 


After the duke had thus ſpoken for the king, he made his 
addreſs to them in his own behalf, taking this occaſion to 
vindicate his conduct, or rather to extol the ſervice he had 
done the ſtate. The lord Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, ſpoke 
next, and pretended among other things, to ſhew, that the 
three ſubſidies and three fifteenths, granted to the late king, 
had been employed according to the parliament's intention, 
becauſe nothing was diſburſed but by the king's expreſs or- 
ders, a reaſon which muſt have appeared frivolous to the 
houſe of commons 5, go. 

The explanation of the king's intentions ſeemed to pacify 
the commons a little. How great ſoever their diſcontent was, 
at what the king ſaid about parliaments, they did not think 
proper to cenſure it, whether they feared to enter into fo 
dangerous a diſcuſſion, or expected that the lords would take 
the affair in hand, fince they were no leſs concerned. The 
commons contented themſelves therefore with preſenting to 
the king a remonſtrance, to juſtify their proceedings. The 
remonſtrance was preceded by an addreſs on the lame ſub- 
f ject. But as the addreſs was only an abſtract of the remon- 
2 ſtrance they were preparing, I ſhall] paſs it over in filence, and 
5 inſert only the remonſtrance, which was thus worded : 


© Moft gracious ſovercign, „ 

© WHEREAS your majeſty hath been pleaſed of late at ſundry 
times, and by ſeveral means, to impart unto us your royal 
pleaſure, touching ſome paſſages and proceedings in this 
preſent parliament : We do firſt, with unſpeakable joy and 
comfort, acknowledge your majeſty's grace and favour, in 
that it hath plcaſed you to cauſe it to be delivered unto us by 
the lord keeper of the great ſeal, in your own royal preſence, 
and before both houſes of parliament, That never king was 
more loving to his people, nor better affected to the right uſe 
of parlianients ; withal, profeſſing your moſt gracious reſolu- 
tion, to hear and redreſs our juſt grievances. And with like 
comfort, we acknowledge your majeſty's goodneſs ſhining at 
the very entrance of your glorious reign, in commanding the 
execution of the laws eſtabliſhed to preſerve the true religion 
of Almighty God, in whoſe ſervice conſiſteth the happineſs 
of all kings and kingdoms. 

KFet let it not diſpleaſe your majeſty, that we alſo expreſs 
ſome ſenſe of juſt grief, intermixed with that great joy, to 
ſee the careful proceedings of our fincere intentions ſo miſre- 
ported, as to have wrought effects unexpected, and we hope, 
undeſerved. | 

“ Firſt, touching the charge againſt us in the matter con- 
cerning Mr. Coke, We all ſincerely proteſt, that neither the 
words mentioned in your majeſty's meſſage, nor any other of 
ſeditious effect, were ſpoken by him, as hath been reſolved by 
the houſe, without one negative voice. Howſoever, in a 
ſpeech occaſionally uttered, he let fall fome few words, which 
might admit an ill conſtruction ; whereat the houſe being diſ- 
pleaſed at the delivery of them, as was expreſſed by a general 
and inſtant check, he forthwith ſo explained himſelf and his 
intention, that, for the preſent, we did forbear to take them 
into conſideration, which ſince we have done: and the effect 
thereof had before this appeared, if by importunate buſineſs 
of your majeſty's ſervice we had not been interrupted. 
| © The like interruption did alſo befal us in the caſe of Dr. 
Turner; wherein the queſtion being formerly ſtated, a reſo- 
lution was ordered to have been taken that very day, on 
which we received your majeſty's command to attend you. 

* But for our own proceedings, we humbly beſeech your 
majeſty to be truly informed, that before the overture from 
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s He ſhewed, that there had been paid, for che four regiments in the 
Low-Countries ; for the navy: for the ordnance aud torts in England and 
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the antient way of your predeceſſors; and not ſo much ſeck 


477 
Dr. Turner (out of our great and neceſſary care for your 
honour, and welfare of your realm), we had taken into 
ſerious conſideration, the evils which now afflict your peo- 
ple, and the cauſes of them, that we might apply ourſelves 
unto the fitteſt remedies : in the purſuit whereof, our com- 
mittees (whatſoever they might have done) have in no 
particular proceeded otherwiſe, than either upon ground 
of knowledge in themſelves, or proof by examination of 
witneſſes, or other evidence. In which courſe of ſervice 
for the public good, as we have not ſwerved from the 
parliamentary way of our predeceflors, ſo we conceive, that 
the diſcovery, and reforming of errors, is ſo far from 
laying an aſperſion upon the preſent time and government, 
that it is rather a great honour and happineſs to both, yield- 


ing matter to great princes, wherein to exerciſe and illu- 


ſtrate their nobleſt virtues. | | | 
* And although the grievous complaints of the merchants 


from all parts, together with the common ſervice of the ſub- 


jects well affected to thoſe who profeſs our religion, gave us 
occaſion to debate ſome buſineſſes that were partly foreign, 
and had no relation to affairs of ſtate ; yet we beſeech your 
majeſty to reſt aſſured, it was exceeding far from our inten- 
tion, either to traduce your counſellors, or diſadvantage your 


negotiations. And though ſome examples of great and po- 


tent miniſters of princes, heretofore queſtioned in parlia- 
ment, have been alleged, yet was it without paralleling your 
majeſty's government or councils, to any times at all, much 
leſs to times of exception. | | | 
* Touching the letter of your majeſty's ſecretary, it was 
firſt alleged by your advocate for his own juſtification, and 


after, by the direction of the committee, produced to make 


good his allegation. | | 

* And tor the ſearch at the fignet-office, the copy of a 
letter being divulged, as in your majeſty's name, with preg- 
nant cauſe of ſuſpicion, both in the body and direction 
thereof, to be ſuppoſitious, the committee, out of deſire to 
be cleared therein, did by their order ſend ſome of them— 
ſelves to the ſignet- office, to ſearch whether there were any 
records of letters of that nature, without warrant to the 
officer for any, much leſs for a general ſearch. 

«© Bur touching public records, we have not forborne, as 
often as our buſinetles have required, to make ſearch into 


them, wherein we have done nothing unwarranted by the 


laws of your realm, and the conſtant uſage of parliaments. 
And if, for the caſe of their labours, any of our commit- 
tees have defired the help of the officers repertories, or bre- 
viates of direction, we conceive it is no more than any ſub- 
ject in his own affairs might have obtained for ordinary fees. 

* Now concerning your majeſty's ſervants, and vamely, 
the duke of Buckingham, we humbly beſeech your majeſty 
to be informed by us your faithtul commons ; who can have 
no private end but your majeſty's ſervice, and the good of 
your country; that it hath been the antient, conſtant, and 
undoubted right and uſage of parliaments, to queſtion and 
complain of all perſons of what degree foever, found grie- 
vous to the commonwealth, in abuſing the power and truſt 
committed to them by their ſovereign. A courſe approved 
not only by the examples in your father's days, of tamous 


memory, but by frequent precedents in the beſt and moſt glo- 


rious reigns of your noble progenitors, appearing both in re- 
cords and hiſtories ; without which liberty in parliament, no 
private man, no ſervant to a king, perhaps no counſellor, 
without expoſing himſelf to the hazard of great enmity and 


. prejudice, can be a means to call great officers into queſtion 


for their miſdemeanours, but the commonwealth might 
languiſh under their preſſures without redreſs ; and whatſo- 
ever we ſhall do accordingly in this parliament, we doubt 
not but it ſhall redound to the honour of the crown, and wel- 
fare of your ſubjects. | | 

*« Laſtly, we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty graciouſly 
to conceive, that though it hath been the long cuſtom of 
parliaments to handle the matter of ſupply with the laſt of 
their buſineſſes, yet at this time, out of extraordinary re- 
ſpect to your perſon, and care of your affairs, we have taken 
the ſame into more ſpeedy conſideration, and moſt happily, 
on the very day of your majeſty's inauguration, with great 
alacrity and unanimous conſent : After a ſhort debate we 


grew to the reſolution for a preſent ſupply, well known to 
your majeily. | 


«© To which, if addition may be made of other great 


things for your ſervice, yet in conſultation amongit us, 
we doubt not but it will appear, that we have not receded 
from the truth of. our firſt intention, ſo to ſupply you, as 
to make you ſafe at home, and feared abroad, eſpecially 


Ireland; and for the ſervice under count Mansfeldt; in all, 2758,47g1, Ruſh- 
worth, tom. I. p. 232. | 


At 
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if your majeſty ſhall be pleaſed to look upon the way in- 


tended in our promiſe, as well as to the meaſure of the gift 
agreed. | 
give ear to the officious reports of private perſons for their 
own ends, which hath occaſioned ſo much loſs of time, nor 
to judge our proceedings whilſt they are in agitation, but be 
pleaſed to expect the iſſue and concluſion of our labours, 
which we are confident will manifeſt and juſtify to your ma- 
jeſty the ſincerity and loyalty of our hearts, who ſhall ever 
lace in a high degree of happineſs, the performing of that 
Jury and ſervice in parliament, which may moſt tend to your 
majeſty's honour, and the good of your kingdom.” 

By this remonſtrance it appears, the commons did not look 
upon Coke's offence as a crime deſerving ſo ſevere a puniſh- 
ment as the king imagined, eſpecially as the king had been 
miſinformed. Moreover, in ſhewing reſentment againit 
Coke, they were afraid of diſcouraging their members, and 
hindering them from freely ſpeaking their minds, beſides that 
they ſhould thereby authorize the king to make continual 
complaints on the like pretences. But on the other hand, if 
they declared Coke entircly innocent, they were apprehenſive 
of engaging in a diſcuſſion they were willing to avoid. As 
for Turner, they could not condemn him, {ince his motion 
was approved by the houſe. So, they only evaded the king's 
demand, for fear of offending him by a retuſal, imagining, 
the king would underſtand them. But as to the duke ot Buck- 
ingham, the caſe was different. The king having eſtabliſhed 
for a principle, that the commons had not power to accuſe 
any of his ſervants without his permiſhon, they could not 
ſpeak too plainly, by reaſon of the importance of the king's 
pretenſions, which tended to deprive the houſe of one of their 
greateſt privileges. As to the ſupply, it is very viſible, the 
commons did not intend the king ſhould have it in his power 
to preſcribe them terms, but were reſolved to preſerve the 
right of granting what they thought proper, and when they 
ſaw fit. Indeed, it is of ſo great conſequence to the com- 
mons, not to loſe this right, that ſhould they ſuffer the leaſt 
encroachment upon it, they would aſſuredly become an empty 
name without any authority. | 

The king did not think proper to anſwer the remonſtrance, 
or at leaſt required time to examine it. Mean while he de- 
fired the commons to adjourn for a week, as the lords had 
done; and they did fo accordingly. | 

The king was extremely embarraſſed. He wanted money, 


and the commons had voted him three ſubſidies and three 


fifteenths, to which they had lately added a fourth ſubſidy. 
But it evidently appeared they meant not to paſs the bill, till 
the duke of Buckingham's affair was finiſhed. So, the king 
not being able to divert the charge againſt the duke, without 
hindering at the ſame time the ſubſidy-bill, conſented at 
length, that the houſe ſhould proceed in the examination of 
his favourite's conduct, but it was with intention to put a 
ſtop to it, if the affair was carried too far b. | 

A few days after, the commons ſent word to the duke of 
Buckingham, that they were paſſing articles of accuſation 
againſt him, of which he might be informed by the clerk's 
book, and take a copy thereof, and that they expected his 
anſwer, if he pleaſed to ſend any. Whereupon the duke 
applied to the lords for leave to anſwer. But the lords did 


not think it convenient to permit him, under colour that he 


would thereby give the commons occaſion to defer the ſubſidy- 
bill, which they were preſently to take into conſideration. 


But the commons, without regarding the reaſon alleged by 


the lords, which was fignified to them by the duke, conti- 
nued their proceedings. Nay, they reſolved to annex to the 
charge, an article concerning the plaiſter and portion applied 
and given by the duke to king James in his ſickneſs, without 
the advice of the phyſicians. The king hearing of this, ſent 
a meſſage to the commons, “ That he having conſented to 
their proceedings againſt the duke of Buckingham, and 
ke ring there is new matter intended to be brought againſt 
him, nevertheleſs leaves the houſe to their own way to 
preſent the buſineſs to him, or to the lords, withal advi- 
ſing them to conſider of the ſeaſon of the year, and to avoid 
all loſs of time.“ He would probably have been glad, as 
he was chiefly concerned in the article relating to the king 
his father's life, the commons would have left it to his deter- 
mination. But they teigned not to underſtand him, and only 
thanked him for his meſſage. | 

Some interruption was given to the duke of Buckingham's 
accuſation, and conſequently to the ſubſidy-bill, by a new 


b At this time the king ſent for the biſhops, and fourteen of them repair- 
ing to him, he charged them, that in the cauſe of Briſtol and Buckingham, 
their conſciences being their guides, they ſhould follow only proofs, and 
vot rumours. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 247. Annals, p. 122. 

He was proxy tor a0 leſs than fourteen lords, which being found of 4] 


« With like humility we beſeech your majeſty, not to 


affair which unexpectedly aroſe, and which it will be neceſſary 
briefly to mention, though I deſign not here to deſcend to par- 
ticulars. The earl of Briſtol, who had been embaſſador in 


Spain for the affair of the marriage, which he had at length al- 


moſt brought to a concluſion according to king James's deſire, 
had however the misfortune to diſpleaſe the prince and duke. 


an exact account of what paſſed in Spain, they ſo managed, 


} 
Pay 
"As 


As their aim was to hinder the earl from giving the parliament ” - 


- 
, 


that at his return he was confined to his houſe, and after- 


wards ſent to the Tower, King James was fully ſatisfied 


of the earl's innocence, but was ſo little maſter of his ac- 
tions the two laſt years of his life, that he dared not openly 


protect him. So, the prince and duke conſtrained him, on 


divers pretences, to keep him in priſon, that he might not | 


ſpeak with him. After king James's dath, the earl's caſe 
became ſo much the worſe, as the new king and favourite, his 
profeſſed enemies, were no longer obliged to uſe any cere- 


mony. He remained therefore in priſon till this ſecond par- 


lament, that is, about two years, without being brought to 
a trial, or even any charge entered againſt him. At laſt, 
knowing how the commons ſtood affected to the duke, he re- 
ſolved to embrace this opportunity, and try to recover his 
liberty. He wiſhed alſo to be in a condition to juſtify his 
conduct, which the duke had aſperſed in order to caſt on him 
the whole blame of what had paſſed in the negotiation of 
the prince's marriage with the infanta of Spain. He pre- 
ſented therefore a petition to the houſe of lords, ſhewing, 
that being peer of the realm, he had received no ſummons to 
the parliament, deſiring them to intercede for him, that he 
might enjoy his privilege. Whereupon the lords prayed his 
majeſty to ſend a writ of ſummons as well to the earl of 
Briſtol as to ſome other peers, whoſe writs were alſo ſtopped, 
which the king granted. A ſummons was therefore ſentto the 


earl, but withal, he received a letter from the lord keeper *, 


acquainting him, that his majeſty would have him forbear 
his perſonal attendance. Upon this, the earl ſent a ſecond 
petition to the lords with the keeper's letter, telling them, it 
was done by the duke of Buckingham's credit, whoſe aim 
was to prevent him from diſcovering his crimes. Moreover, 


he beſought the lords to permit him to bring an accuſation 


againſt the duke, wherein he would demonſtrate how much 
the duke had abuſed the late king, his preſent majeſty, the 
ſtate, and the parliament. The king was ſo offended with 
the earl of Briſtol's boldneſs, that he ſent a meſſage to the 


lords, declaring, he was determined to exhibit before them a 


charge of high-treaſon againſt the earl of Briſtol. After this 


declaration, the lords could not avoid putting the earl into 


the cuſtody of the black-rod. Some days after, the earl be- 
ing brought to the bar of the houſe, the attorney general 
read the charge againſt him in the king's name, who had 
corrected it in ſeveral places with his own hand. Neverthe- 
leſs, the lords received the accuſation entered by the earl of 


Briſtol againſt the duke of Buckingham and the lord Con- 


way, ſecretary of ſtate. The king's charge againſt the earl 
was divided into three heads : namely, his offences, before 
the prince's going to Spain; during the prince's being in 
Spain; and after the prince's return. But the earl made ſuch 
a defence, as covered his accuſers with confuſion. He plainly 
ſhewed, how much the duke of Buckingham had deceived 
the parliament in his narrative of what paſſed in Spain. 
This reflected on the king himſelf, who had not only atteſt- 
ed the narration, but perſiſted ſtill to atteſt it as true. Where- 
fore he did not think fit to proſecute a ſentence againſt the 
earl. As the charge againſt the earl of Briſtol, his defence, 
and his accuſation againſt the duke of Buckingham and the 
lord Conway, relate rather to the reign of king James, than 
to that of king Charles, I think it unneceſſary to inſiſt any 
farther upon this affair, which would lead me too far. How- 
ever, as this is a curious point: as in the earl's defence there 


is an exact account of what paſſed in Spain in the negotiation 


of the projected marriage: and as the character of James I. 
Charles I. and the duke of Buckingham, may be there clearly 
ſeen, I ſhall inſert at the end of this book ſeveral papers 
upon this ſubject, which to me ſeem worthy the curioſity of 
the public. | 
Some days after the earl of Briſtol had given his anſwer, 
and preſented his charge againſt the duke and the lord Con- 
way, the commons brought up to the lords their declaration 


and impeachment againſt the duke of Buckingham. It con- 


tained thirteen articles, which were explained and aggravated 


by the managers appointed by the commons. It is cuſtomary | 


for the commons on ſuch occaſions, to divide the taſk among 


conſequence, it was ordered, that for the future no lord ſhould be eapable 
of receiving above two proxies. See Journ. Procer. and Ruth, t. I. p. 269. 


* Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, under the great ſeal, See Ruſhworth, tom. I. 
P. 260, 261, 


It 
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ſeveral of their members, each of whom prepares to ſpeak 
to the article aſſigned bim. Sir Dudley Diggs, who was 
appointed to explain and ſupport the beginning of the charge, 
atter a ſhort prologue, read the following preamble : | 

& For the ſpeedy redreſs of great evils and miſchiefs, and 
of the chief cauſe of theſe evils and miſchiefs which the 


kingdom of England now grievouſly ſuffereth, and of late 


ears hath ſuffered ; and to the honour and ſafety of our 
ſovereign lord the king, and of his crown and dignity ; 
and to the good and welfare of his people, the commons 
in this preſent parliament, by the authority of our ſaid 
ſovereign lord the king, aſſembled, do, by this their bill, 
ſhew and declare againſt George, duke, marquis, and earl 
of Buckingham, earl of Coventry, viſcount Villiers, baron 
of Whaddon, great admiral of the kingdom of England 
and Ireland, and of the principality of Wales, and of the 
dominions and iſlands of the ſame, of the town of Calais, 
and of the marches of the ſame, and of Normandy, Gaf- 
coign, and Guicnne, general governor of the ſeas and ſhips 
of the ſaid kingdom, lieutenant-general-admiral, captain- 


. general and governor of his majeſty's royal fleet and army 
lately ſet forth, maſter of the horſe of our ſovereign lord 


the king, lord warden, chancellor, and admiral of the cinque- 
ports, and of the members thereof, conſtable of Dover- 
caſtle, juſtice in eyre of the foreſts and chaces on this fide 


the river Trent, conſtable of the caſtle of Windſor, gentle- 


man of his majeſty's bed-chamber, one of his majeſty's moſt 
honourable privy-council in his realms, both in England, 


Scotland, and Ireland, aud knight of the moſt honourable 
. order of the garter: The miſdemeanours, miſpriſions, of- 


fences, crimes, and other matters, compriſed in the articles 
following; and him the ſaid duke do accuſe and impeach of 
the faid miſdemeanours, miſpriſions, offences, and crimes.” 


The preamble being read, fir Dudley Diggs gave a general 


knowledge of the impeachment, without inſiſting upon any 
particular article. He only reduced the charge to four prin- 
cipat heads. In the firſt, he ſhewed the grievances which 
ſprung from ſo many offices conferred on a fingle perſon, and 
pretended it was one of the chief cauſes of the evils which 
afflicted England, as decay of trade, loſſes at ſea, and the 
contempt the nation was fallen into. In the ſecond, he 
ſpoke in general of honours being fold or procured by the 
duke for undeſerving perſons. In the third, he ſaid, as the 
duke had raiſed all his poor kindred to. honours, ſo he had 


_ exhauſted and miſemployed his majeſty's lands and revenues. 


In the fourth, he ſpoke of the remedies applied and given to 
the late king in his laſt ſickneſs ; but he only juſt mentioned 
them, becauſe that article was to be enlarged upon by ano- 
ther manager. | 


As this charge was never decided, I think it needleſs to 


relate the particulars, or give an account of what was ſaid by 


each of the managers on the ſeveral articles. But that the 
reader may ſee in general what the duke was accuſed of, I 
| ſhall inſert an abſtract of each article. | 


I. He was accuſed of ingroſſing into his hands a grea 
number of offices, ſome-whereof could hardly be executed by 


a ſingle perſon : and of procuring them by ill means. 


II. Of purchaſing the office of high-admiral of the earl of 
Nottingham, | for the ſumof 3oool. and an annuity of 1000l. ] 

III. Of buying the office of lord-warden of the cinque- 
ports, of the late lord Zouch, | for the ſum of 10001. and an 
annuity of 5ool. ] | 

IV. Of having neglected to guard the ſeas and protect the 
merchants. | | 

V. Of confiſcating a French ſhip, called the St. Peter of 
Newhaven, worth 40,000. ſterling : Of detaining the ſaid 
ſhip, after the king's order to reſtore her to the owner, and 
of taking out ſeveral things for his uſe. - J 

VI. Of opprcſling the Eaſt India company, by detaining 
under falſe pretences their ſhips which were ready to fail, and 
of compelling them to give him ten thouſand pounds, that 
they might not loſe their voyage. 

VII. and VIII. Of delivering ſeveral merchant ſhips and a 
man of war into the hands of the French king, againſt the 
will of the owners, to ſerve at the ſiege of Rochel. 


It was managed by eight members, and fixteen more as aſſiſtants. The 
echt chief members were fir Dudley Diggs, Mr. Herbert, Mr. Selden, Mr. 
Glanville, Mr. Pym, Mr. Sherland, Mr. Wandesford, and fir John Elliot. 
Ruflyworth, tom. I. p. 302. Th 

m Particularly the lord Roberts of Truro, whom he forced to pay ten 
thouſind pounds for the title of baron. Ibid, p. 334. 

n I, II. III. were enlarged upon by Mr. Herbert; IV. V. by Mr. Scl- 
den; VI. VII. VIII. by Mr. Glanville; IX. X. XI. by Mr. Pym ; XII. 
by Mr. Sherland; XIII. by Mr. Wandesford. Ibid. p. 304, &c. 

9 Upon the impeachment of the duke, a paper was privately conveyed to 


the king, importing, that this great oppoſition againſt the duke was fltt- 


red up and maintained by ſuch as ſeek the deſtruction of this tree monarchy, 


IX. Of conſtraining ſeveral petſons to purchaſe titles of 
honour m. 1 | 
X. Of ſelling the office of high-treaſurer (to Henry 
Montague viſcount Mandeville) for 20,6001. and the of- 
fice of maſter of the wards and liveries, [to fir Lionel Cran- 
— for 6000l, 8 | 
XI. Of procuring to his kindred and allies titles of baron, 
viſcount, earl, without their having done the ſtate any ſervice. 


lands, 

XIII. Of applying a plaiſter to the late king's fide in his 
laſt ſickneſs, and of giving him a potion with his own hand 
at ſeveral times, in the abſence, and without the order of the 
phyſicians, | Wo 

Theſearticles were enlarged upon by the ſeveral managers u, 
and fir John Elliot was Gwen to make the epilogue to the 
impeachment, wnerein he ſummed up what had been ſaid 
againſt the duke, and ſpoke of him in very offenſive terms, 
but however mentioned not the plaiſter or potion. | 

The ſame or the next day, Diggs and Elliot were by the 
king's command ſent to the Tower ®; and two days after 


the king went to the houſe of lords, and ſpoke to them after 


the following manner ; 

& My lords, | | 
THE cauſe and only cauſe of my coming to you this day, 
is to expreſs the ſenſe I have of all your honours; for he that 


toucheth any of you, toucheth me in a very great meaſure, 
I have thought fit to take order for the puniſhing of ſome 


inſolent ſpeeches lately ſpoken. I have been too remiſs 
heretofore in puniſhing ſuch ſpeeches as concern myſelf ; not 
that 1 was greedy of their monies, but that Buckingham, 
through his importunity, would not ſuffer me to take notice 
of them, leſt he might be thought to have ſet me on, and 
that he mighr come the forwarder to his trial. And to ap- 
prove his innocency as touching the matters againſt him, I 
myſelf can be a witneſs to clear him in every one of them. 

I ſpeak not this to take any thing out of your hands; but 
to ſhew the reaſon why I have not hitherto puniſhed thoſe in- 
ſolent ſpeeches againſt myſelf. And now I hope you will be 


as tender of my honour, when time ſhall ſerve, as I have 
been ſenſible of yours,” 


The king's aim in this ſpeech was, firſt, to perſuade the 
lords they were all concerned in the diſteſpectful things ſpoken 
by the managers againſt the duke of Buckingham and ſome 
other members of their houſe, and that he had committed 
Diggs and Elliot to the Tower on purpoſe to vindicate their 
injured honour : but he ſucceeded not in his deſign. Secondly, 
by offering to be a witneſs for the duke of Buckingham, and 
to clear his innocence in every article of his impeachment, he 
propoſed to the lords a kind of dilemma, which he thought 
they would not be able to get clear of; for they were either 


to declare the duke innocent upon the king's evidence, or, by 


condemning him, openly reject his royal teſtimony, to which 
he imagined they would not eaſily be perſuaded. But they 
were not impoſed upon by this artifice, as will hereafter appear. 

The king was no ſooner departed from the houſe, but the 
commons ſent a meſſage to the lords, to deſire the duke of 
Buckingham might be taken into ſafe cuſtody ; but the lords 
durſt not commit him for fear of offending the king. 

Mean while the impriſonment of Diggs and Elliot made a 
terrible impreſſion in the houſe of commons, who confidered 
it as an expreſs breach of their privileges. Sir Dudley Carle- 
ton, one of the court party, obſerving the unuſual, and, as 
he termed it, ſullen ſilence of the houſe, ſtood up and juſtified 
the king, ſaying, ** his majeſty conceived that Diggs went be- 
yond his commiſſion, when ſpeaking of the plaiſter and potion 
given to king James, he ſaid, That he did forbcar to ſpeak 
farther in regard of the king's honour. And as for fir John 
Elliot, he affected to ſpeak of the duke with great contempt, 
and in very injurious terms. What diſpleaſed the king moſt 
was, that Elliot, in ſpeaking of the plaiſter and potion, uſed 


expreſſions intimating as if there was ſomething hidden, which 
it was not proper to reveal, and in ſo doing exceeded the 


commiſſion he had received from the houſe.” | 


That ſince the time of Henry VI. theſe parliamentary diſcourſings might 
never be ſuffered, as being ſymptoms of rebellions, and dethroning our 
king, and no one patriot daring to oppoſe them, leſt he incur the reputation 
of a fool or coward in his country's cauſe, His majeſty therefore ſtrength- 
ened himſelf ever with ſome favourite, as whom he might better truſt than 
many of the nobility, tainted with this oligarchy. It behoveth his majeſty 
to uphold the duke, who, if he be decourted, it will be the corner-ſtone, on 
which the demoliſhing of his monarchy will be built, For if they prevail in 
this, they will pull the other feathers of royalty : they will appoint him 
counſellors, ſervants, &c. That the king and his father are concerned in 
the duke's accuſation; and if he ſuffers for obeying his ſovereign, the next 
attempt will be to call the king to an account, &c. Idid.. P. 356. 1 

, niels 


XII. Of embezzling and ingroſling the king's money and 
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Unhappily, there was nothing of truth in what was aſcrib- 
ed to theſe two members, except the little reſpect they had 
ſhewn for the duke of Buckingham ; for Elliot had not men- 
tioned the plaiſter or potion, and Diggs had ſaid nothing like 
what he was accuſed of: wherefore the houſe of commons, 
taking advantage of theſe falſe charges, ordered that all the 
members there preſent ſhould ſign the following protefta- 
tion : | 


« I proteſt before Almighty God and this houſe of parlia- 
ment, that I never gave conſent that fir Dudley Diggs 
ſhould ſpeak theſe words that he is now charged withal, 


or any words to that effect, and I have not affirmed to any 


that he did ſpeak ſuch words, or any to that effect.” 
Beſides this, thirty-ſix lords who were preſent at the con- 


| ference, where the impeachment of the duke was 3 


atteſted under their hands, that they did not hear ſir Dudley 
Diggs ſpeak any ſuch words. It followed therefore from the 
teſtimony of the lords, and the proteſtation of the commons, 
either that the king was falſely and maliciouſly informed, or 
that the charge againſt Diggs was invented to have an oppor- 
tunity of puniſhing him for ſpeaking of the duke in fo diſ- 
reſpectful a manner. 


Elliot's crime was of the fame nature, that is, he had 


ſpoken of the duke in uncivil terms, though he was falſely 
accuſed of mentioning the plaifter in terms injurious to the 
king. But the commons took care to clear their two mem- 
bers, by declaring publicly, that neither had exceeded his 
commiſſion. All this was not for the king's honour, who 
ſeeing no way to ſupport what he had done, cauſed the two 
impriſoned members to be releaſed: In all appearance, his 


defign was to terrify the commons, but he was diſappointed. 


The king's condeſcenſion to the commons drew upon him 
an affair of the like nature from the lords. He had ſent the 
earl of Arundel to the Tower for much the fame crime as 
that of Diggs and Elliot, and the lords had not complained 
of it : but when they ſaw the commons had obtained the re- 
leaſe of their members by inſiſting upon their privileges, they 
thought proper to take this occaſion to maintain their rights 


alſo. They preſented therefore a petition to the king, pray- 


ing him to releaſe the earl of Arundel, according to the te- 
nour of their privileges. The king perceiving how prejudi- 
cial to him this petition was, the lords pretending by means 
of their privileges, to limit the prerogative royal; for which 


reaſon he long reſiſted before he granted the lords requeſt. 


There were ſeveral remonſtrances from the lords to the king, 
and ſeveral meſlages from the king to the lords: nay, the 


| peers went ſo far as to declare it an expreſs breach of their 


privileges to impriſon any of their members, the parliament 
fitting, without ſentence or order of their houſe?, and to re- 
ſolve to take no other buſineſs into conſideration till they had 
received ſatisfaction. At laſt the king was forced to releaſe 
the priſoner, though againſt his will. As by the cuſtom of 
England, members of parliament are not privileged from arreſt 
in caſes of treaſon and felony, the king pretended the houſe 
of lords ought not to take exception at his having committed 
one of their members; his reaſon was, becauſe the priſoner 
might poſſibly be guilty of felony or treaſon, and conſequent- 
ly the houſe ought to wait till it ſhould pleaſe the king 
to declare the cauſe of his impriſonment. But as under co- 


- . Jour of this poſſibility, the king had ſent the earl of Arundel 


to the Tower, and had not yet declared the cauſe, the lords 
plainly ſaw the poſſibility alleged by the king, was but an 
artifice to evade their moſt undoubted privileges. So, the 
king affirmed, that as the untimely diſcovery of a treaſon 


might happen to be extremely prejudicial to the ſtate, he 


could not allow to this pretended privilege of the members of 
parliament, all the extent required by the lords; becauſe 
there were caſes, wherein, for the good of the ſtate, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to limit it. But the lords replied, if, on 
pretence of ſuch caſes, which were very rare, the king could 
impriſon a peer without the conſent of the houſe and decla- 
ration of the cauſe, it would follow, that in all ſorts of caſes 
he might detain a peer in cuſtody as long as he pleaſed, and 
thereby abridge the lords of their privileges. If it is aſked 

why this diſpute was never raiſed in the former reigns, the 
queſtion is eaſily anſwered : for if a king happened to ſend a 
peer to the Tower, the parliament ſitting, either the cauſe 
was kon, or, if a ſecret, the houſe took no offence, be- 
cauſc the lords not miſtruſting the king, did not fear he would 
dra it into a precedent to aboliſh their privilege. But it was 
no: the ſame inthe reign of Charles I. Beſides, that the carl 


> Unleſs it be for treaſon or felony, or refuſing to give ſecurity of the peace 
Ruſhworth, toi. I. p. 365. l 
4 It does not +ppear that the earl of Arundel was committed for any thing 
ſaid iu che houſe, but, as it is thought, for his ſon's marrying the duke of 
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of Arundel was known to be ſent to the Tower only for 
ſpeaking too freely in the houſe 4, what the king's princi- 
ples were concerning the privileges of the people was no ſe- 
cret, and it was manifeſt that upon a bare poſſibility he was 
endeavouring to eftabliſh a principle which added to render 
the privilege in queſtion entirely uſeleſs; and therefore the 
lords being warranted by the example of the commons, would 
not omit this opportunity to maintain their privilege. . 

Before the duke of Buckingham had given in his anſwer 
to the commons impeachment, the chancellorſhip of the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge becoming void by the earl of Suffolk's 


death, the king cauſed the duke his favourite to be elected 
in the room of - the late chancellor, The houſe of commons 


were extremely offended at this election, conſidering it as a 
manifeſt contempt, that the duke ſhould be choſen whilſt un- 
der an impeachment, and when one of the articles againſt 
him was plurality of offices. Befides, they maintained, there 
was a ſort of contradiction in this choice, ſince the univerſi- 
ty themſelves, by their repreſentatives. in parliament, had 
given their conſent to the duke's impeachment. But the king 


openly ſupported the election in ſpite of the commons. 


At length, on the 8th of June, the duke gave in his an- 
ſwer to the impeachment of the houſe of commons. As I 
have not given the particulars of the accuſation, it would be 
needleſs to inſert here the anſwers, which had a neceflary re- 
ference to what was alleged againſt the duke. This affair 
having never been decided, it is eaſy to judge that as the ac- 
cuſation was very much aggravated, ſo the anſwers were pal- 
liated with great care: the proofs and evidences of the facts, 
produced for or againſt, would be the only means to inform 
us of the truth; but the affair was not carried ſo far. It will 


ſuffice therefore to ſay, that the commons deſiring a copy of 


the anſwer, the next day the king wrote the following letter 
to the ſpeaker ; | 


& Truſty and well-beloved, . 


«© OUR houſe of commons cannot forget how often and 


how earneſtly we have called upon them for the ſpeeding 


of that aid which they intended us for our great and 


weighty affairs, concerning the ſafety and honour of us 
and our kingdoms ; and now the time being ſo far ſpent, 
that unleſs it be preſently concluded, 1t can neither bring 


us money nor credit by the time which themſelves have fixed, 


which is the laſt of this month, and being further deferred 
would be of little uſe, we being daily advertiſed from all 
parts, of the great preparations of the enemy ready to aſſail 
us; we hold it neceſſary by theſe our letters to give them 
our laſt and final admonition, and to let them know that 


we ſhall account all farther delays and excuſes to be ex- 


preſs denials. And thereſore we will and require you to 


ſignify unto. them, that we do expect that they forthwith 


bring in their bill of ſubſidy to be paſſed without delay or 
condition, ſo as it may fully paſs the houſe by the end of 
the next week at the fartheſt: which if they do not, it 
will force us to take other reſolutions. But let them know, 
if they finiſh this according to our defire, that we are re- 
ſolved to let them fit together for the diſpatch of their 
other affairs ſo long as the ſeaſon will permit, and after 
their receſs to bring them together again the next winter, 


And if by their denial or delay, any thing of ill conſe- 
quence ſhall fall out either at home or abroad, we call. 


God and man to witneſs, that we have done our part to 
prevent it, by calling our people together to adviſe with us, 
by opening the weight of our occafions unto them, and by 


requiring their timely help and aſſiſtance in theſe actions 


wherein we ſtand engaged by their own counſels. And 


we will and command you that this letter be read publicly 
in the houſe,” 9 


It was manifeſt this letter, written at the time the duke of 
Buckingham was going to be tried, was but an artifice to 
evade it. For it was not poſſible, that if the ſubſidy bill was 
paſſed by the time fixed by the king, the duke's affair could 
be diſpatched by the ſame time. It is true, the king promiſ- 
ed to let the parliament fit © ſo long as the ſeaſon would per- 
mit.” But by that very thing he reſerved to himſelf the 
liberty of proroguing it when he pleaſed, on pretence the 
ſeaſon was too far advanced to fit any longer, eſpecially as he 
teigned to preſs the ſubſidy- bill purely out of fear of a pre- 
tended invaſion, which he ſaid the kingdom was threatened 
with. It was therefore to be expected, that the duke of 
Buckingham's affair would be dropped, and be forced to be 


Lenox's ſiſter, whom the king deſigned for the lord Lorn, The earl of 


Arundel had five proxies, which were loſt by his imprifounent, Ruſhworth, 
tom. I. p. 363, 364, 
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revived in the next ſeſſion, ſince a prorogation puts an end 
to all affairs. | | | 
hy The commons not thinking fit to comply with the king's 
will, preſented a freſh petition to him againſt popiſh recu- 
ſants. This was to ſhew the public, the King's anſwer to 
the petition of the Oxford parliament contained only empty 
promiſes, without being followed by any effects : they had a 
mind alſo to ſhew that the duke of Buckingham's ill admini- 
{tration was not the only grievance they defired to be re- 
dreſſed. The petition was as follows: 1 55 


& To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, | | 
« YOUR majeſty's moſt obedient and loyal ſubjects the 
commons, in this preſent parliament afſembled, do with great 
comfort remember the many teſtimonies which your majeſty 
hath given of your ſincerity and zeal of the true religion 
eſtabliſhed in this kingdom, and in paeticular your gracious 
anſwer to both houſes of parliament at Oxford, upon their 
petition concerning the cauſes and remedies of the increaſe of 
popery ; that your majeſty thought fit, and would give order 
to remove from all places of authority and government, all 
ſuch perſons as are either popiſh recuſants, or, accordin 
to the direction of former acs of ſtate, juſtly to be ſuſpected ; 
which was- then preſented as a great and principal cauſe of 
that miſchief. But not having received ſo full redreſs herein 
as may conduce to the peace of this church, and ſafety of this 
regal ſtate, they hold it their duty once more to reſort to your 
ſacred majeſty, humbly toinform you that upon examination, 
they find the perſons under- written to be either recuſants, pa- 
piſts, or juſtly ſuſpected according tothe former acts of ſtate, 
who now do, or ſince the fitting of the patliament, did remain 


in places of government and authority and truſt, in your ſe- 


veral counties of this your realm of England, and dominion of 
Wales.” | 


Then followed a liſt of fifty-nine recuſants and ſuſpected 
papiſts, who were 1n places of truſt and authority in ſeveral 
counties *. | | | 


ce Wherefore they humbly beſeech your majeſty not to 


ſuffer your loving ſubjects to continue any longer diſcouraged 


by the apparent ſenſe of that increaſe both in number and 
power, which by the favour and countenance of ſuch like ill- 
affected governors accrueth to the popiſh party; but that, 
according to your own wiſdom, goodneſs, and piety (whereof 
they reſt affured) you will be graciouſly pleaſed to command 
that anſwer of your majeſty's to be effectually obſerved, and 
the parties above named, and all ſuch others, to be put our 
of ſuch commiſſions and places of authority wherein they are 
now in your majeſty's realm of England, contrary to the acts 
and laws of ſtate in that behalf.“ | | 0 ä 


It was not for the king's honour to be preſſed ſo often to 
perform what he had ſo poſitively promiſed. But it muſt be 
conſidered, it was not eaſy for him to withſtand the ſollicita- 
tions and intrigues of the queen, of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, whoſe mother was a profeſſed papiſt, of fir Richard 
Weſton his chief counſellor, and of the lord Conway ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, both likewiſe papiſts, ſince theſe were the men 
that were neareſt his perſon, and by whom he was in a man- 


ner beſet, 


A few days after, the commons reſolved to wait upon the 


king, and preſent to him by their ſpeaker, a declaration 


of their conduct, ſerving for anſwer to his letter, and a 
petition to remove the duke of Buckingham from his per- 
ſon. - The audience they had defired being granted, the 
ſpeaker, before he preſented the anſwer, made the following 
ſpeech to him 5 ; | 


6“ Moſt gracious and dread ſovereign, | 

% ACCORDING to that liberty of acceſs, and liberty of 
ſpeech, which your majeſty and your royal progenitors have ever 
vouchſafed to your houſe of commons, your majeſty's moſt 
humble and loyal ſubjects, the commons now aſſembled in 
parliament, have been ſuitors for this acceſs to your royal 
throne. | 

And out of their conſideration of the nature, and of the 


weight and importance of the buſineſs, they have thought the 


attendance of the whole houſe, with their ſpeaker, not too 
ſolemn ; and yet they have not thought fit barely to commit 
thoſe words which expreſs their thoughts to the truſt of any 
man's ſpeech, but are bold to preſent them in writing to your 
gracious hands, that they may not vaniſh, but be more laſt- 


r Among whom were the carl of Rutland; the viſcounts Montague and 
Dunbar; tae lords Eure, Abergavenny, Tenbam, Wotton, Morley, Mordant, 
St. John of Baling, Scroop ; the reſt were commoners. Ruſhworth, tom. I. 
P. 


2. 


* Rapin, by miſtake, ſays two papers; but it was but one, as appears by 


ing than the moſt powerful words of a more able ſpeaker are 
like to be. | 

*© have much to read; and ſhall therefore, as little as! 
can, weary your majeſty with ſpeeches. | 

* This parchment contains two things: the one by way of 
declaration, to give your- majeſty an account, and humble 


ſatis faction of their clear and fincere endeavours and inten- 


tions in your majeſty's ſervice; and the other an humble 
petition to your majeſty, for the removal of that great perſon 


the duke of Buckingham, from acceſs to your royal pre- 


ſence, 

For the firſt, they beſeech your moſt excellent majeſty 
to believe, that no earthly thing is ſo dear and precious to 
them, as that your majeſty ſhould retain them in your grace 
and good opinion ; and it is grief to them, beyond my 
expteſſion, that any miſinformation or miſinterpretation 
ſhould at any time render their words or proceedings offenſive 
to your majeſty, 

It is not proper for any one to hear the eccho of a voice, 
that hears not the voice; and if ecchos be ſometimes heard 
to double and redouble, the eccho of the eccho is ſtill faint- 
er, and ſounds not louder. 

5 I need not make the application; words miſreported, 
though by an eccho, or but an eccho of an eccho, at a third 
or fourth hand, have oft a louder ſound than the voice itſelf, 


and may found diſloyalty, though the voice had nothing un- 


dutiful or illoyal in it. 
Such miſinformations, they fear, have begot thoſe inter- 


ruptions and diverſions which have delayed the ripening and 
expediting of thoſe great counſels, which concern your ma- 


jeſty's important ſervice, and have inforced this declaration. 

I paſs from that to the petition, in which my purpoſe is 
not to urge thoſe reaſons, which your majeſty may hear 
expreſſed in their own words in the language of the 
people: 
I ͤam only directed to offer to your great wiſdom, an 
deep judgment, that this petition of theirs is ſuch, as may 
ſtand with your majeſty's honour and juſtice to grant. 

* Your majeſty hath been pleaſed to give many royal teſti- 


monies and arguments to the world, how good and gra- 


cious a maſter you are ; and that which the queen of Sheba 


once ſaid to the wiſeſt king, may without flattery be ſaid to 
your majeſty, Happy are thoſe ſervants which ſtand con- 
tinually before you.” : 


© Butthe relations by which your majeſty ſtands in a gra- 


cious aſpect towards your people, do far tranſcend, and are 
more prevalent and binding, thay any relation of a maſter to- 
wards a ſervant; and to hear and ſatisfy the juſt and neceſ- 
ſary deſires of your people, is more honourable than any ex- 
preſſion of grace to a ſervant. 

*© To be a maſter to a ſervant, is communicable to many 
of your ſubjects; to be a king of people, is regal, and in- 
communicable to ſubjects. | | 

_*© Your majeſty is truly ſtiled with that name, which the 
greateſt emperors, though they borrowed names and titles 
trom thoſe countries which they gained by conqueſt, moſt 
delighted in, Pater Patriæ. And defires of children are pre- 
ferred before thoſe of ſervants, and the ſervant abideth not 
in-the houſe for ever, but the ſon abideth ever. _ | 

“The government of a king was truly termed by your 
royal father, a politic marriage betwixt him and his peo- 
ple; and I may ſafely ſay, there was never a better union 
between a married pair, than is between your majeſty and 
your people.” | | | 

Having ended his ſpeech, the ſpeaker put into the king's 


hands the declaration and petition, which his majeſty was ſo 


diſpleaſed with, that he determined to diſſolve the parliament, 
The commons having intimation of it, reſolved to preſent a 


remonſtrance to him, of which every member was ordered to 


have a copy. Whilſt the remonſtrance was preparing, the 
lords being informed by the king himſelf of his reſolution, 
preſented a petition to him to divert him from his purpoſe. 
But he would hearken to nothing ; and, on the 15th of June, 


cauſed the parliament to be ditlolved by a commiſſion under 


the great ſeal. 

It was not doubted that the duke of Buckingham's intereſt 
was the ſole cauſe of the diſſolution. The commons were ſo 
perſuaded of it, that they chiefly infiſted upon the great pre- 
judice of the duke's credit occaſioned to the kingdom, in the 
remonſtrance they had prepared, but were hindred from pre- 
ſenting by the diſſolution of the parliament. It will not be 
amiſs however to inſert here this remonſtrance. 


the ſpeaker's ſpeech. Though the copy of this anſwer, containing a declara- 
tion and petition, is not to be found, it was ingrofled and allowed of, and 
the ſubſtance was delivered by the ſpeaker fir Heneage Finch, Ruſhworth, 
tom, I. P- 390. | £2 
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«© Moſt gracious ſovereign, | 

« WE your loyal and faithful ſubjects, the commons al. 
ſembled by your majeſty's moſt royal authority in this 
preſent parliament, having with all dutiful affection, from 
the time of our firſt meeting, earneſtly endeavoured to 
proceed ſpeedily in thoſe affairs, that might beſt and 
ſooneſt conduce to our diſpatch of the intended ſupply, of 
your majeſty's great deſigns, to the enlargement of your 
ſupport, and to the enabling of ourſelves, and them whom 
we repreſent, to the full and timely performance of the 
ſame ; have, notwithſtanding, by reaſon of divers informa- 
tions, interruptions, and other preventions, been hitherto 
ſo retarded in the proſecution of theſe affairs, that we now 
thought it a neceſſary part of our moſt humble duties thus 
to declare, both thoſe interruptions and preventions, with 
the true original and continual cauſe of them; as alſo our 
moſt earneſt devotion of the parliamentary ſervice of your 
moſt excellent majeſty, and of the careful ſafety and de- 
fence of your dominions, crown, and dignity ; and we moſt 
humbly therefore beſeech your moſt excellent majeſty, to 
be graciouſly pleaſed here to caſt your eye on ſome parti- 
culars, that have relation as well to your firſt parliament as 
to this; out of which we cannot doubt, but that your great 
goodneſs may receive an ample ſatisfaction, touching our 


moſt loyal and faithful intentions, 


In the firſt parliament of the firſt year of your majeſty's 
moſt happy reign over us, the commons then aſſembled, at- 
ter they had cheerfully preſented to your majeſty, as the 
firſt-fruits of their affections, two entire ſubſidies, were ex- 
ceedingly prefled by the means of the duke of Bucking- 
ham, and for his own ends, as we conceive, to enlarge 
that ſupply : which when he conceived would not be there 
effected, he procured, for the ſame ends, from your ma- 
jeſty, an adjournment of the parliament to the city of Ox- 
ford ; where the commons then taking into juſt confidera- 
tion the great miſchiefs which this kingdom variouſly hath 
ſuffered, and that chiefly by reaſon of the exorbitant power 
and frequent miſdoings of the ſaid duke, were entering into 
a parliamentary courſ: of examination of thoſe miſchieſs, 
power, and miſdoings : but no ſooner was there any men- 
tion made of his name to this purpoſe, but that he, fearing 
leſt his actions might ſo have been too much laid open to 
the view of your moſt excellent majeſty, and to the juſt 
cenſure that might have then followed, preſently, through 
his mifinformations to your majeſty, of the intentions of 


your commons (as we have juſt cauſe to believe) procured 


a diſſolution of the ſaid parliament : and afterwards alſo in 
the ſame year, through divers miſreports made to your ma- 
jeſty in his behalf, touching ſome of the members of the 
ſaid commons, who had more particularly drawn his name 
into juſt queſtion, and juſtly profeſſed themſelves averſe 
to his ends there, procured (as we cannot but conceive) 
the ſaid members to be made the ſheriffs of ſeveral counties 
for this year that followed, to the end that they might have 
all been precluded from being choſen members of the pre- 
ſent parliament, left they ſhould again have there queſtioned 
him; and by the like practice alſo (as we are perſuaded) 
he procured, ſoon after the ſaid diſſolution, another mem- 
ber of the ſaid houſe*, becauſe he had juſtly profeſſed 
himſelf againſt his ends, to be ſent as ſecretary of your ma- 
jeſty's laſt fleet, hereby indeed to' puniſh him, by ſuch 
drawing him from his practice of the law, which was his 
profeſſion, under colour of an honourable employment. 
It pleaſed your majeſty afterwards, in February laſt, to 
call this preſent parliament, wherein though none of thoſe 
whom the ſaid duke had ſo procured to be made high- 
ſheriffs have ſat as members; yet we finding in ourſelves 
the like affection, firſt to the ſervice of your majeſty, and 
next to the good of the commonwealth, we took into ſeri— 
ous confideration ſeveral propoſitions, how far the ſafety 
and happineſs of your majeſty's kingdoms and allies, we 
might enlarge your tupports, and add to the military ſtrength 
without charge to the poorer fort of your ſubjects, and give 


a larger ſupply to your majeſty for your inſtant and preſſing 


occafions, than hath ever yet but once bcen given in par- 
Hament : whereupon, for the enabling of ourſelves, and 
thoſe whom we. repreſent, we conceive it firſt neceſſary to 
ſearch into the cauſes of thoſe miſchiefs which this your 
kingdom ſuffereth, and divers of the grievances that over— 
burden your ſubjects ; without doing of which, we could 
neither be faithful to your majeſty, nor to the country that 
doth truſt and employ us; as your royal father alſo, of blcl- 
ed memory, admoniſhed the houſe of commons in the 
fourth ſeſſion of his firſt parliament, In this confider.:ion 
we found, that the moſt preſſing and comprehenfive mil- 


t Mr, Glanville, 


chief and grievance that he ſuffered, was fundamentally ſet- 
tled in the vaſt power and enormous actions of the ſaid 
duke, being ſuch, that by reaſon of his plurality of offices, 
all gotten * ambition, and ſome for money, expreſly 
againſt the laws of your realm ; his breach of truſt in not 
guarding the ſeas ; his high injuſtice in the admiralty, his 
extortion ; his delivering over the ſhips of this kingdom 
into the hands of a foreign prince ; his procuring of the com- 
pulſory buying of honour for his own gain; his unexampled 
exhauſting of the treaſures and revenues of the kingdom; 
his tranſcendent preſumption of that unhappy applying of 
phy ſic to your royal father of bleſſed memory, few days be- 
fore his death; and ſome other his offences carefully and 


maturely examined by us, we made a parliamentary charge 


of the ſame matters and offences againſt him, to the lords, 
by your majeſty aſſembled in parliament, there expecting 
ſome remedy to a ſpeedy proceeding againſt him: but, 
may it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, not only during 
the time of our examination of the matters and offences of 
the ſame charge, we were diverſly interrupted and diverted 
by meſſages procured through miſinformation from your ma- 


jeſty, which with moſt humble duty and reverence we did 


ever receive; hence it firſt fell out, that ſo not only much 
time was ſpent amongſt us, before the ſame charge was 
perfected, but alſo within two days next after the ſame charge 
was tranſmitted by us to the lords, upon untrue and ma- 
licious informations, privately and againſt the privilege of 
parliaments, given to your majeſty, of certain words ſup- 
poſed to have been ſpoken by fir Dudley Diggs and fir 
John Elliot, knights, two of the members of our houſe, in 
their ſervice of the tranſmitting of the ſaid charge, both of 
them having been eſpecially employed in the chairs of com- 
mittees with us, about the examination of the ſaid matters 
and offences, they were both by your majeſty's command 
committed to cloſe impriſonment in the Tower of London, 
and their lodgings preſently ſearched, and their papers 
there found, preſently taken away; by reaſon whereof 
not only our known privileges of, parliament were infring- 
ed, but we ourſelves, that, upon full hope of ſpeedy courſe 
of juſtice againſt the ſaid duke, were preparing with all du- 
tiful affection to proceed to the diſpatch of the ſupply, and 
other ſervices to your majeſty, were wholly, as the courſe 
and privilege of parliament binds us, diverted for divers days, 
to the taking only into confideration ſome courſes for the 


ratifying and preſervation of the privileges ſo infringed z 


and we think it our duties, moſt gracious ſovereign, moſt 
rightly to inform hereby your moſt excellent majeſty, of 
the courſe held in the commitment of the two members: 
for, whereas by your majeſty's warrant to your medlen- 


gers for the arreſting of them, you were pleaſed to com- 


mand, that they ſhould repair to their lodgings, and there 


take them; your majeſty's principal ſecretary, the lord 


Conway, gave the ſaid meſſengers (as they affirmed) an 
expreſs command, contrary to the ſaid warrants, that they 
ſhould not go to their lodgings, but to the houſe of com- 
mons, and there take them; and if they found them not 
there, they ſhould ſtay until they were come into the houſe, 
and apprehend them whereſoever elſe they ſhould find 
them. Which, beſides that it is contrary to your majeſty's 
command, is an apparent teſtimony of ſome miſchievous 


intention there had againſt the whole houſe of commons, 


and againſt the ſervice intended to your majeſty. All 
which, with the ſeveral interruptions that preceded it, and 
the mifinformation that hath cauſed all of them, we can- 
not doubt but they were wrought and procured by the 
duke, to his own behoof, and for his advantage, efpe- 
cially becauſe the ſaid interruptions have through mifinfor— 
mation, come amongſt us, only at ſuch times wherein we 
have had the matters and offences charged againſt him in 
agitation ; but your majeſty, out of your great goodneſs 
and juſtice, being afterwards informed truly of our privi- 
lege, and the demerit of the cauſe that concerned our two 
members, graciouſly commanded the delivery of them out 
of the Tower, for which we render unto your majeſty moſt 
humble thanks; and were then again, by reaſon of our 
hopes of the diſpatch of proceedings with the lords upon our 


charge againſt him the ſaid duke, in a cheerful purpole to go 


on with the matter of ſupply, and other ſervices to. your 
majeſty, when again theſe hopes failed in us, by reaſon of 
ſome new exorbitances now lately ſhewed in the exerciſe of 
his ſo great power and ambition; for by ſuch his power and 


ambition, notwithſtanding our declaration againſt him for his 


ſo great plurality of offices, he alſo procured to himſelf, by 
the ſollicitation of his agents, and of ſuch as depended up- 
on him, the office of chancellor of the univerſity of Cam- 
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bridge; whereas the ſame univerſity having two burgeſſes in 

rliament, did, by the ſame burgeſſes, a tew weeks before, 
conſent with us in the charge againſt him for his ambition, 
for procuring ſuch a plurality of offices; ſuch was his ambi- 
tion to ſue for it, ſuch was his power to make them give it 
him, contrary to what themſelves had agreed in parliament 
with all the commons of England. And he procured allo the 
fame office, by the ſpecial labours and endeavours (as we are 


informed) of a factious party, who adhereth to that danger- 


ous innovation of religion, publiſhed in the ſeditious writings 
of one Richard Montague, clerk ; of whom it is thence alſo, 
and heretofore upon other reaſons it hath been, conceived, 
that the ſaid duke is, and long hath been, an abetter and 
protector. | 

<«« Theſe actions of the ſaid duke have thus among us hin- 
dered the ſervice of your majeſty, by reaſon both of the in- 
terruptions that have fo neceffarily accompanied them, and 
of the prevention of our cheerfulneſs, which otherwiſe had 
long fince been moſt effectually ſhewed in us, that having 
nothing elſe in our cares, next our duty to God, but the 
loyal ſervice of your majeſty, the ſafety of your kingdom, 
and the ſubſiſtence of ourſelves, and thoſe whom we repre- 
ſent, for the continuance of that ſervice and ſafety which 
we cannot hope for: and we beſcech your moſt excellent 
majeſty, graciouſly to receive this our humble and free pro- 
teſtation, that we cannot hope for it, ſo long as we thus 
ſuffer under the preſſures of the power and ambition of the 
faid duke, and the divers and falſe informations ſo given to 
your majeſty on his behalf, and for his advantage; eſpeci- 
ally when we obſerve alſo, that in ſuch his greatneſs, he 
preventeth the giving of true information to your majeſty, 
in all things that may any ways reflect to his own miſdo— 
ings, to ſhew unto your majeſty, the true ſtate of your ſub- 
jecks and kingdoms, otherwiſe than as it may be repreſent- 
ed for his own ends. And to that purpoſe alſo hath he pro- 
cured ſo many perſons depending on him, either by alliance 
or advancement, to places of eminency near your facred 
perſon. Through his miſinformation of that Kind alſo, and 
power, we have ſeen, to our great grief, both in the time 
of your majeſty's royal father of bleſſed memory, and of 


your majeſty, divers officers of the kingdom, ſo often by 


him diſplaced and altered, that within theſe few years paſt, 
fince the beginning of his greatneſs, more ſuch diſplacings 
and alterations have by his means happened, than in many 
years before them: neither was there in the time of your 


royal father of bleſſed memory, any ſuch courſe held, be- 


fore it was by the practice of the ſaid duke thus induced. 
And fince that time, divers officers of the crown, not only 
in this your kingdom of England, but alſo in Ireland, as 
they have been made friends, or adverſe to the ſaid duke, 


have been either ſo commended, or miſrepreſented by him 


ro his ſovereign, and by his procurement fo placed or diſ- 
placed, that he hath always herein, as much as in him lay, 
made his own ends and advantage the meaſure of the good or 
111 of your majeſty's kingdoms. | 

«© But now at length, may it pleaſe your moſt excellent 
majeſty, we have received from the lords, a copy of the ſaid 
duke's anſwer to our charge tranſmitted againſt him; where- 
upon we ſhall preſently in ſuch ſort reply, according to the 
laws of parliament, that unleſs his power and practice again 


undermine our proceedings, we do not doubt, but we ſhall 


upon the ſame have judgment againſt him. 


« In the tunes allo (moſt gracious ſovereign) of theſe in- 
terruptions which came amongſt us, by reaſon of the pro- 
curement of two of our members committed, a gracious 
meſſage was formerly received from your majeſty, wherein 
you had been pleaſed to let us know, that if you had not a 
timely ſupply, your majeſty would betake yourſelf ro new 
counſels; which we cannot doubt were intended by your 
moſt excellent majeſty to be ſuch as ſtood with juſtice and 
the laws of this realm. But theſe words, New Counſels, 
were remembered in a ſpeech made amongſt us, by one of 


your majeſty's privy council, and lately a member of us , 


who in the ſame ſpeech told us, he had often thought of 
thoſe words, New Counſels; that in his conſideration of 
them, he remembered, that there were ſuch kinds of parlia- 


ments antiently among other nations, as are now in Eng- 


land; that in England he ſaw the country-people live in hap- 
pineſs and plenty, but in theſe other nations he ſaw them poor 
both in perſons and habit, or to that effect; which ſtate and 
condition happened (as he ſaid) to them, where ſuch New 
Counſels were taken, as that the uſe of their parliaments ended. 

This intimation, may it pleaſe your majeſty, was ſuch, 


as alſo gave juſt cauſe to fear, there were ſome ill miniſters 


near your majeſty, that in behalf of the ſaid duke, and to- 


» Sir Dudley Carleton; who was, on Alay 22, 1626, created baron Carle- 
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gether with him, who is ſo ſtrangely powerful, were ſo 
much againſt the parliamentary courſe of this kingdom, as 
they might perhaps adviſe- your moſt excellent majeſty ſuch 
new counſels as theſe, that fell under the memory and con- 
fideration of that privy counſellor. And one eſpecial reaſon. 
among others hath increaſed that fear among us, for that 
whereas the ſubſidies of tonnage and poundage, which de— 
termined upon the death of your moſt royai father, our late 
ſovereign, and were never payable to any of your majeſty's 
anceſtors, but only by a ſpecial act of parliament, and ought 
not to be levied without ſuch an act; yet ever fince the begin. 
ning of your majeſty's happy reign over us, the ſaid ſubſidies 
have been levied by ſome of your majeſty's miniſters, as if 
they were ſtill due; althouch alſo one parliament hath been fince 
then begun, and diffolved by procurement of the ſaid duke, 
as is before ſhewed, wherein no act paſſed for the ſame ſub- 
fidies. Which example is ſo much againſt the conſtant uſe 
of former times, and the known right and liberty of your 
ſubjects, that it is an apparent effect of ſome new counſels 
given againſt the ancient ſettled courſe of government of this 
your majeſty's kingdom, and chiefly againſt the right of your 


commons; as if there might be any ſubſidy, tax, or aid, 


levied upcG) them, without their conſent in parliament, or 
contrary to the ſettled laws of this kingdom. But if any ſuch 
do fo ill an office, as by the miſ-repreſentation of the ſtate, 


and right of your majeſty's loyal ſubjects, adviſe any ſuch 


new counſels, as the levying any aid, tax, or ſubſidy, mong 


your people, contrary to the ſettled laws of your kingdom, we. 


cannot, moſt gracious ſovereign, but eſteem them that ſhall 
ſo adviſe, not only as vipers, but peſts to their king and 
commonwealth (as all ſuch were'to both houſes of par— 
liament, expreſly ſtiled by your moſt royal father), but alſo 
capital enemies, as well to your crown and dignity, as 
to the commonwealth. And we ſhall, for our parts, in 
parliament ſhew, as occation ſhall require, and be ready 
to declare their offences of this kind, ſuch as that may be 
rewarded with the higheſt puniſhment, as your laws inflict 
on any offenders. 


„ Theſe, and ſome of theſe things, amongſt many other 


(moſt gracious ſovereign), are thoſe which have ſo much 


prevented a right uaderſtanding between your majeſty and 
us, and which have poflefſed the hearts of your people and 
loyal commons with unſpeakable ſorrow and grief, finding 
apparently all humble and hearty endeavours mifinterpret- 


. ed, hindered, and now at laſt almoſt fruſtrated utterly, by 


the interpoſition of the exceſſive and abuſive power of one 
man ; againſt whom we have juſt cauſe to proteſt, not 
only in regard of the particulars wherewith he hath been 
charged, which parliamentary way we are enforced to in- 
fiſt upon, as matters which lie in our notice and proof, but 
alſo becauſe we apprehend him of fo unbridled ambition, 
and ſo averſe to the good and tranquillity of the church 
and ſtate, that we verily believe him to be an enemy to 
both: And therefore unleſs we would betray our own duties 
to your nfajelty, and thoſe from whom we are truſted, we 
cannot but expreſs our infinite grief, that he ſhould have 
ſo great power and intereſt in your princely affections, and 
under your majeſty, wholly in a manner to engroſs to him— 
ſelf the adminiſtration of your affairs of the kingdom, which 
by that means 1s drawn into a condition moſt miſerable and 


hazardous. | 


“ Give us then leave, moſt dear ſovereign, in the name 
of all the commons of this your kingdom, proſtrate at the 
feet of your ſacred majeſty, moſt humbly to beſeech you, 
even for the honour of Almighty God, whoſe religion is di- 
rectly undermined by the practice of that party whom 
this duke ſupports; for your honour, which will be much 
advanced in the relieving of your people, in this their great 
and general grievance ; for the honour, ſafety, and welfare 
of your kingdom, which by this means is threatened with 
almoſt unavoidable dangers ; and for the love which your 
majeſty, as a good and loving father, bears unto your good 
people, to whom we profeſs, in the preſence of Almighty 
God (the ſearcher of all hearts), you are as highly eſteem- 
ed and beloved as ever any of your predeceſſors were, that 
you would be gracioufly pleaſed to remove this perſon from 


acceſs to your ſacred preſence, and that you would not 


balance this one man with all theſe things, and with the 
affairs of the chriſtian world, which do all ſuffer ſo far as 
they have relation to this kingdom, chiefly by his means. 
For we proteſt to your majeſty, and to the whole world, 
that until this great perſon be removed from intermeddling 
with the great affairs of ſtate, we are out of hope of any 


good ſucceſs; and do fear that any money we ſhall or can 


give, will, through his miſemployment, be turned rather 


ton of Imbercourte, Rymer, tom. XVIII. p. 715. 
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to the hurt and prejudice of your kingdom, than.otherwiſe, 
as by lamentable experience we have found, in thoſe large 
ſupplies we have formerly and lately given. | 

« But no ſooner ſhall we receive redreſs and relief in this 
(which, of all others, is our moſt inſupportable grievance), 
but we ſhall forthwith proceed to accompliſh your majeſty's 
own deſire, for ſupply, and likewiſe with all cheerfulneſs 
apply ourſelves to the perfecting of divers other great things, 
ſuch as we think no one parliament in one age can parallel, 
tending to the ſtability, wealth, and ſtrength, and honour, 
of this your kingdom, and the ſupport of your friends and 
allies abroad: And we doubt not but through God's bleftt: 
ing, as you are the beſt, ſo ſhall you ever be the beſt be- 
loved, and greateſt monarch that ever ſat on the royal throne 
of this famous kingdom.” | e 


- Having thus ſeen the complaints of the houſe of commons 
againſt the duke of Buckingham, or rather againſt the king 
himſelf, who was governed by his favourite, and had ſeveral 

times declared, that the duke did nothing without his orders, 
it is but juſt we ſhould now ſee the King's complaints againſt 
the commons, and the grounds and cauſes of his diſſolving 
this, and the former parliament. Though his declaration 
publiſhed on, this occaſion be very long, as well as the fore- 
going remonſtrance, I believed it neceffary to inſert the whole, 
that the reader, by comparing them together, may be able to 
form a clearer idea of the cauſes and origin of the diviſions 
between the king and the parliament, through- the-whole 
courſe of this reign, | 25 


The king's declaration, notifying the cauſes of aſſembling 
and diſſolving the two laſt parliaments. | 

© THE king's moſt excellent majeſty, ſince his happy ac- 
ceſs to the imperial crown of this realm, having by his 
royal authority ſummoned and aſſembled two ſeveral par- 
liaments; the firſt whereof was in Auguſt laſt, by ad- 
journment held at Oxford, and there diſſolved; and the 
other begun in February laſt, and continued until the 
fifteenth day of this preſent month of June, and then, to the 
unſpeakable grief of himſelf, and (as he believeth) of all his 
good and well- affected ſubjects, ditlolved alſo: Although he 
well knoweth that the calling, adjourning, proroguing, and 
diſſolving of parliaments, being his great council of the king- 
dom, do peculiarly belong unto himſelf by an undoubted 
prerogative inſeparably united to his imperial crown ; of which, 
as of his other royal actions, he is not bound to give an account 
to any but to God only, whoſe immediate lieutenant aud 
vicegerent he is in theſe realms and dominions, by the divine 


providence committed to his charge and government: yet 


foraſmuch as by the aſſiſtance of the Almighty, his purpoſe is 
ſo to order himſelf and all his actions, eſpecially in the great 
and public actions of ſtate, concerning the weal of his king- 
doms, as may juſtify themſelves, not onlyto his own conſcience, 
and to his own people, but to the whole world ; his majeſty 
hath thought it fit and neceffary, as the affairs now ſtand both 
at home and abroad, to make a true, plain, and clear declara- 
tion of the cauſes which moved his majeſty to aſſemble, and 
after enforced him to diſſolve theſe parliaments, that ſo the 
mouth of malice itſelf may be ſtopped, and the doubts and 
fears of his own good ſubjects at home, and of his friends and 
allies, abroad may be fatisfied, and the deſerved blame of fo 
unhappy accidents may juſtly light upon the authors thereof. 
„When his majeſty, by the death of his dear and royal 
father of ever bleſſed memory, firſt came to the crown, he 
found himſelf engaged in a war with a potent enemy ; not 
_ undertaken raſhly, nor without juſt and honourable grounds, 
but enforced for the neceflary defence of himſelf and his do- 
minions, for the ſupport of his friends and allies, for the re- 
deeming of the ancient honour of this nation, for the reco- 
very of the patrimony of his dear fiſter, her conſort, and 
their children, injuriouſly, under colour of treaties and 
friendſhip, taken from them, and for the maintenance of the 
true religion, and invited thereunto, and encouraged therein, 
by the humble advice of both the houſes of parliament, and 
by the large promiſes and proteſtations to his late majeſty, to 
give him full and real affiſtance in thoſe enterpriſes, which 
were of ſo great importance to this realm, and to the general 
peace and ſafety of all his friends and allies : but when his 
majeſty entered into a view of his treaſure, he found how ill 
provided he was to procecd effectually with ſo great an ac- 
tion, unleſs he might be aſſured to receive ſuch ſupplies from 
= loving ſubjects, as might enable him to manage the 
ame. | 
& Hereupon his majeſty, being willing to tread in the ſteps 
of his royal progenitors, for the making of good and whole- 
ſome laws, for the better government of his people, for the 


right underſtanding of their true grievances, and for the 
ſupply of monies to be employed for thoſe public ſervices, he 
did reſolve to ſummon a parliament withall convenient ſpeed 
he might, and finding a former parliament already called in 
the life of his father, he was defirous, for the ſpeedier diſ- 
patch of his weighty affairs, and gaining time, to have con- 
tinued the ſame without any alteration of the members 
thereof, had he not been adviſed to the contrary by his judges 
and council at law, which he defired to avoid. But as ſoon 
as poſſible he could, he ſummoned a neiv parliament, which 
he did with much confidence and aſſurance of the love of his 
people, that thoſe (who had, not long before, with ſome 
importunity won his father to break off his former treaties 


with Spain, and to effect it, had uſed mediation of his now | 


majeſty, being then prince, and a member of the parliament, 
and had promiſed in parliament their utmoſt aſſiſtance, for 
the cnabling of his late majeſty to undergo the war, which 
they then foreſaw might follow) would affuredly have per- 
formed it to his now majeſty, and would not have ſuffered 
hin, in his firſt enterpriſe of ſo great an expectation, to have 
run the leaſt hazard through their defaults. 

This parliament (after ſome adjournment, by reaſon of 
his majeſty's unavoidable occaſions interpoſing) being aſ- 
ſembled on the 18th day of June, it is true, that his 
commons in parliament taking into their due and {ſerious 
conſideration the manifold occaſions, which at his firſt 
entry did preſs his majeſty, and his moſt important affairs, 
which both at home and abroad were then in action, did 
with great readineſs and alacrity, as a pledge of their moſt 
bounden duty and thankfulneſs, and as the farſt-fruits of 
the moſt dutiful affections of his loving and loyal ſubjects, 
devoted to his ſervice, preſent his majeſty with the free and 
cheerful gift of two entire ſubſidies z which their gift, 
and much more the freeneſs and heartineſs expreſſed in the 
giving thereof, his majeſty did thankfully and lovingly ac- 
cept : . But when he had more narrowly entered into the 
conſideration of his great affairs, wherein he was em- 
barqued, and from which he could not, without much diſ- 
honour and diſadvantage, withdraw his hand, he found that 


this ſum of money was much ſhort of that which of neceſ- 


fity muſt be preſently expended, for the ſetting forward. of 
thole great actions, which by advice of his council, he had 


undertaken, and were that ſummer to be purſued. This 


his majeſty imparted to his commons houſe of. parliament ; 


but before the fame could receive that debate and due con- 


ſideration which was fit, the fearful viſitation of the plague in 
and about the cities of London and Weſtminſter, where the lords 
and the principal gentlemen of quality of this whole kingdom 
were, for the time of this their ſervice, Jodged and abiding, 
did ſo much increaſe, that his majeſty, without extreme peril 
to the lives of his good ſubjects, which were dear unto him, 
could not continuz the parliament any longer in that place. 
His majeſty therefore on the 11th day of July then 
following, adjourned the parliament from Weſtminſter, until 
the 1ſt day of Auguſt then following, at the city of Oxford. 


And his highneſs was ſo careful to accommodate his lords and 
commons there, that as he made choice of that place, being 


then the freeſt of all others from the danger of that grievous 
ſickneſs, ſo he there fitted the parliament men with all things 
convenient for their entertainment; and his majeſty himſelf 
being in his own heart fincere and free from all ends upon his 
people, which the ſearcher of hearts beſt knoweth, he little 
expected that any miſconſtruction of his actions would have 
been made as he there found. But when the parliament had 
been a while aſſembled, and his majeſty's affairs opened unto 
them, and a further ſupply defired as neceſſity required, he 
found them ſo ſlow, and ſo full of delays and diverſions in 
their reſolutions, that before any thing could be determined, 
the feartu} contagion daily increaſed, and was diſperſed into 
all parts of this kingdom, and came home even to their doors 
where they aſſembled. His majeſty therefore rather pre- 
ferred the fafety of his people from that preſent and viſible 


danger, than the providing for that which was more remote, 


but no leſs dangerous to the ſtate of this kingdom, and of 
the affairs of that part of Chriſtendom which then were, and 
yet are, m friendſhip and alliance with his majeſty, And 
thercupon his majeſty, not being then able to diſcern when it 
might pleaſe God to ſtay his hand of viſitation, nor what place 
migh. be more ſecure than other, at a time convenient for 
their re-aflembling, his majeſty diſſolved that parliament. 

*© That parliament being now ended, his majeſty did not 
therewith caſt off his royal care of his great and important 
affairs; but by the advice of his privy council, and of his 
council of war, he continued his preparations and forme: 
retolutions; and therein not only expended thoſe monies, 
which by the two ſubſidies aforeſaid were given unto him 
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as he found the ſtate of his exchequer at his firſt entrance, 
but added much more of his own, as by his credit, avd the 


credit of ſome of his ſervants, he was able to compats the 


ſame. At laſt, by much diſadvantage, by the retard- 
ing of provifions, and uncertainty of the means, his navy 
C2 — 


was prepared and ſet to fea, and the defigns unto which 


they were ſent, and eſpecially directed, were ſo probable, 


and ſo well adviſed, that had they not miſcarried in the 


execution, his majeſty is well affured, they would have 
wen good ſatisfaction, not only to his own people, but to 
all the world, that they were not lightly or unadviſedly 


undertaken and purſued. But it pleaſed God, who 1s the 


Lord of Hoſts, and unto whoſe providence and good pleaſure 
his majeſty doth, and ſhall ſubmit himſelf, and all his en- 
deavours, not to give that ſucceſs which was. defired ; and 

et were thoſe attempts not altogether ſo fruitleſs, as the envy 
of the times hath apprehended, the enemy receiving thereby 
no ſmall loſs, nor our party no little advantage. And it would 
much avail to further his majeſty's great aftairs, and the peace 
of Chriſtendom, which ought to bethe truc end of all hoſtility, 
were theſe firſt beginnings, which are moſt ſubject to miſcarry, 
well ſeconded and purſued, as his majeſty intended, and as 
in the judgment of all men, converſant in his actions of this 
nature, were fit not to have been neglected. 


«© Theſe things being thus acted, and God of his infinite 
goodneſs, beyond expectation, aſſwaging the rage of the 


peſtilence, and in a manner, of a ſudden reſtoring health 
and ſafety to the cities of London and Weſtminſter, which 
are the fitteſt places for the reſort of his majeſty, his lords 
and commons, to meet in parliament ; his majeſty, in the 
depth of winter, no ſooner deſcricd the probability of a 
ſafe aſſembling of his people, and in his princely wiſdom 
and providence foreſaw, that if the opportunity of ſeaſon 
ſhould be omitted, preparations both defenſive and offenſive 
could not be made in ſuch ſort, as was requiſite for their 
common ſafety, but he adviſed and reſolved of the ſum- 
moning of a new parliament, where he might freely com- 


municate the neceſſities of the ſtate, and the counſel and 


advice of the lords and commons in parliament, who were 
the repreſentative body of the whole kingdom, and the great 
council of the realm, might proceed in theſe enterpriſes, and 
be enabled thereunto, which concern the common good, 
fafety, and hcnour, both of prince and people; and according- 


ly the 6th of February laſt, a new parliament was begun. 


At the firſt meeting, his majeſty did forbear to preſs them with 
any thing which might have the leaſt appearance of his own 
intereſt, but recommended unto them the care of making 
good laws, which are the ordinary ſubject for a parliament. 

His Majeſty believing, that they could not have ſuffered 
many days, much leſs many weeks, to have paſſed by, be- 
fore the apprehenſion and care of the common ſafety of this 
kingdom, and the true religion profeſſed and maintained 
therein, and of our friends and allies, who muſt proſper or 
ſuffer with us, would have led them to a due and timely con- 
fideration of all the means which might beſt conduce to 
thoſe ends; which the lords of the higher houſe, by a com- 
mittee of that houſe, did timely and ſeaſonably conſider of, 
and invited the commons to a conference concerning that 
great buſineſs : At which conference, there were opened unto 
them the great occaſions which preffed his majeſty, which 
making no impreſſion with them, his majeſty did, firſt by 
meſfage, and after by letters, put the houſe of commons in 
mind of that which was moſt neceffary, the defence of the 
kingdom, and due and timely preparations for the ſame, 

© The commons houſe after this, upon the 27th of March 


laſt, with one unanimous conſent at firſt, agreed to give 
_ unto his majeſty three entire ſubfidies, and three fifteenths, 


for a preſent ſupply unto him ; and upon the 26th of April 
after, upon ſecond cogitations, they added a fourth ſub- 
fidy, and ordered the days of payment for them all, whereof 
the firſt ſhould have been on the laſt day of this preſent 
June. Upon this, the king of Denmark, and other princes 
and ſtates, being engaged with his majeſty in this common 
cauſe, his majeſty fitted his occaſions according to the times 
which were appointed for the payment of thoſe ſubſidies 
and fifteenths, and haſted on the lords committecs, and his 
council of war, to perfect their reſolutions for the ordering 
and ſettling of his defigns; which they accordingly did, 
and brought them to that maturity, that they found no im- 
pediment to a final concluſion of their counſels, but want of 
n oney, to put things into action. His majeſty hereupon, 
who.had with much patience expected the real performance 
of that which the commons had promiſed, finding the time 
of the year poſting away, and having intelligence not only 
from his own miniſters and ſubjects in foreign parts, but 
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for bis own private uſe, whereof he had too much occaſion, 


- 
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from all parts of Chriſtendom, of the great and powerful 
preparations of the king of Spain, and that his defign was 
upon this kingdom, or the kingdom of Ireland, or both 
(and it is hard to determine which of them would be of 
worſe conſequence), he acquainted the houſe of commons 
therewith, and laid open unto them truly and clearly, how 
the ſtate of things then ſtood, and yet ſtand, and at ſeveral 
times and upon ſeveral occaſions reiterated the ſame : but 
that houſe being abuſed by the violent and ill-adviſed paſ- 
ſions of a few members of the houſe, for private and perſonal 
ends, ill beſeeming public perſons, truſted by their country, 
as then they were, not ovly neglected, but wilfully refuſed 
to hearken to all the gentle adinonitions which his majeſty 
could give them, and neither did nor would intend any 
thing, but the proſecution of one of the peers of this realm, 
and that in ſuch a diſordered manner, as being ſet at their 


own inſtance into a legal way, wherein the proofs on ei- 


ther part would have ruled the cauſe, which his majeſty 
allowed, they were not therewith content, but in their in- 
temperate paſhons and deſires to ſeek for errors in another, 
fell into a greater error themſelves, and not only neglected 
to give juſt ſatisfaction to his majeſty in ſeveral caſes which 
happened concerning his regality, but wholly forgot their 


engagements to his majeſty for the public defence of the 


realm: whereupon his majeſty wrote the forementioned let- 
ter to the ſpeaker, dated the gth day of June 1626. 9 5 

Notwithſtanding which letter read in the houſe, being a 
clear and gracious manifeſt of his majeſty's reſolutions, 
they never ſo much as admitted one reading to the bill of 


ſubſidies; but inſtead thereof, they prepared and voted a 


remonſtrance or declaration, which they intended to pre- 


fer to his majeſty, containing (though palliated with gloffing 
terms) as well diſhonourable aſperfions upon his majeſty 
and upon the ſacred memory of his deceaſed father, as alſo 


dilatory excuſes for their not proceeding with the ſubſidies, 
adding thereto alſo coloured conditions, croſfing thereby his 
majeſty's direction; which his majeſty underſtanding, and 
eftceming (as he had cauſe) to be a denial of the promiſed ſup- 
ply, and finding that no admonitions could move, no reaſons 
or perſuaſions could prevail, when the time was ſo far, ſpent, 


that they had put an impoſſibility upon themſelves to per- 


form their promiſes, which they eſteemed all gracious meſſages 
unto them to be butinterruptions : his majeſty, upon mature 
adviſement, diſcerning that all further patience would prove 
fruitleſs, on the fifreenth day of this preſent month he hath 
ditlolved this unhappy parliament : the acting whereof, as it 


was to his majeſty an unexpreſſible grief, ſo the memory 


thereof Goth renew the hearty ſorrow, which all his good and 
well- affected ſubjects will compaſſionate with him. 

+ Thele paſſages his majeſty hath at the more length, and 
with the true circumſtances thereof, expreſſed and publiſhed 
to the world, leſt that which hath been unfortunate in itſelf, 
through the malice of the author of ſo great a miſchief, and 
the malevolent report of ſuch as are ill. affected to this ſtate, or 


the true religion here profeſſed, or the fears or jealouſies of 


friends and dutiful ſubjects, might be made more unfortunate 
in the conſequences of it, which may be of worſe effect than 
at the firſt can be well apprehended; and his majeſty being 
beſt privy to the integrity of his own heart, for the conſtant 
maintaining of the ſincerity and unity of the true religion 
profeſſed in the church of England, and to free it from the 
open contagion of popery, and ſecret infection of ſchiſm, of 
both which, by his public acts and actions, he hath given 
good teſtimony, and with a fingle heart, as in the preſence of 
God, who can beſt judge thereof, purpoſeth reſolutely and 
conſtantly to proceed in the due execution of either; and ob- 
ſerving the ſubtilty of the adverſe party, he cannot but believe, 
that the hand of Joab hath been in this diſaſter, that the 
common incendiaries of Chriſtendom have ſubtilly and ſe- 
cretly infinuated thoſe things, which unhappily (and, as 
his majeſty hopeth, beyond the intentions of the actors) 


have cauſed theſe diverſions and diſtractions: And yet not- 


withſtanding, his moſt excellent majeſty, for the comfort 
of his good and well- affected ſubjects, in whoſe loves he 


doth repoſe himſelf with confidence, and eſteemeth it as 


his greateſt riches; for the aſſuring of his friends and allies, 
with whom, by God's aſſiſtance, he will not break in the 
ſubſtance of what he hath undertaken ; for the diſcouraging 
of his adverſaries, and the adverſaries of his cauſe, and of 
his dominions, and religion, hath put on this reſolution, 


which he doth hereby publiſh to all the world, that as 


God hath made him king of this great people, and large 


dominions, famous in former ages both by land and ſea, 


and truſted him to be a father and protector both of their 


perſons and fortunes, and a defender of the faith and true 
religion; fo he will go on cheerfully and conſtantly in the 
deteuce 
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defence thereof, and (notwithſtanding ſo many difficulties 
and diſcouragements) will take his ſceptre and ſword into 
his hand, and not expole the perſons of the people com- 
mitted to his charge, to the unſatiable defires of the king 
of Spain, who hath long thirſted after the univerſal mo- 
narchy, nor their conſciences to the yoke of the pope of 
Rome : and that at home he will take that care to redreſs 
the juſt grievances of his good ſubjects, as ſhall be every 
way fit for a good king. | | | 

« And in the mean time his majeſty doth publiſh this to 
all his loving ſubjects, that they may know what to think 
with truth, and ſpeak with duty of his majeſty's actions and 
proceedings in theſe two laſt diſſolved parliaments. 
„Given at his majeſty's palace at Whitehall, this 13th 
day of June, in the fecond year of his majeſty's reign of 
Great Britain, France, and Ireland.“ 


This declaration, which ſeems to be in the ſame ſtile with 
the lord-keeper Coventry's ſpeeches, full of long periods and 
parenthefis', contained, under a vaſt heap of words, but two 


things to the purpoſe, namely, the two reaſons which obliged 


the king to diſſolve the two laſt parliaments. It is ſaid there, 
the plague which approached Oxford, occaſioned the diffolu- 


tion of the firſt. But this reaſon, which ſeerns plauſible, 


proves at moſt but a neceſſity to diſcontinue the parliament, 
which might have been done by prorogation, as caſily as by 


an entire diſſolution. In the ſecond place, when this decla- 


ration was publiſhed, every one knew what the commons had 

ſaid in their remonſtrance, that the end of diflolving the firſt 

was to preclude from the following parliament ſuch members 

as had been againſt the duke of Buckingham, by cauſing them 

to be made ſheriffs of their ſeveral counties. As to the diſ- 

ſolution of the ſecond, it is wholly grounded in the declara- 

tion, upon the king's being pleaſed to conſider as an abſolute 
denial the commons delay to ſupply him with money, though 
they affirmed the contrary. But none were ſo blind as not to 
ſee that the commons demand, that the king would be pleaſed 
to remove the duke of Buckingham from his preſence, and 
the fear of the ill ſucceſs of the impeachment againſt the 
duke, were the true cauſes of this diſſolution. So, the de- 
claration had no great effect among the people, who, beſides, 
were not apprehenſive of the pretended invaſion of England or 
Ireland by the Spaniards, though the king did his utmoſt to 
inſpire them with ſuch a dread. It was very extraordinary, 
that within little more than a year, the war which was un- 
dertaken for the recovery of the Palatinate, ſhould be changed 
into a defenfive war for the preſervation of the king's domi- 
nions, and ſupport of the church of England, though the 
Engliſh had not yet received any check, , 

A few days after the declaration was publiſhed, two pro- 
clamations appeared, which afforded ample matter of diſ- 
courſe to ſuch as were not of the court party. By the firſt, 
the king commanded all perſons who had any copies of the 
commons remonſtrance to burn the ſame, on pain of his 
higheſt diſpleaſure, But ſuch precautions ſerve generally only 
to cauſe the prohibited writings to be more carefully preſerv- 
ed. The king's injunction could not hinder the remon- 
ſtrance from being tranſmitted to poſterity. | 

The ſecond proclamation contained very expreſs com- 
mands, not to preach or diſpute upon the controverted points 
of Arminianiſm, either for or againſt them, under colour 
that ſuch ſort of diſputes ſerved only to breed contention. 
But many were of opinion, that Laud biſhop of London, 
and Neil biſhop of Wincheſter, had procured this injunction, 
to oppreſs the orthodox miniſters, who ſhould take the liberty 
to break it, whilſt the diſobedience of the contrary party 
ſhould be connived at. It is certain, the next parliament 
complained to the king, that the orthodox miniſters were 
Hilenced for diſobeying the proclamation, and the Arminians 
tolerated and countenanced. Theſe matters belonged to the 
high commiſſion, almoft wholly compoſed of Laud's and 
Neil's creatures, the heads and protectors of the Arminians 
or at leaſt they were reputed as ſuch, : 

Mean while, an information was preferred by the king's 
ſpecial command in the ſtar- chamber againſt the duke of 
Buckingham for applying the plaiſter to the late king. But 
withal, it was ſo ordered, that the cauſe came not to 2 hear- 
ing. f | 

| The king receiving no aid from the parliament, becauſe 
he was unwilling to purchaſe it at the rate ſet by the com- 


By this haſty diſſolution of the parliament, he! 
y | arliam oft four ſubſidies, 
three hiteenths, which had been voted him by the en ooo Sex me 
* With ten northern counties, ſpecified in the commiſſion, Ruſhworth 
tom. I. p. 414. | ; 
7 This year the king raiſed the ſailors wages, from f. 
ſhillings a month. Rymer's Feed, tom. XVIII. | p. a one oe ee 


On February 5, this year, George lord Carew was created earl of Totneſs; 


mons, was in great ſtraits v. He was to maintain a war 
againſt the houſe of Auſtria, to ſupply his allies with the 
promiſed ſuccours, and to put his kingdom in a poſture of 
defence. As all this:could not be done by his ordinary reve- 


nues, recourſe was to be had to expedients to raiſe money. 


I ſhall mention ſome of them here, though they were not all 
uſed at the ſame time. | 

The firſt was'a proclamation forbidding all perſons for two 
years to preſent or ſollicit any ſuit for any thing, tending to 
the diminution of the king's revenues. 

The ſecond was a commiſſion directed to the archbiſhop of 
York and others, to compound with popiſh recuſants, not 
only for all forfeitures * due ſince the tenth year of king 
James, but alſo for ſuch as ſhall become due hereafter. This 
commiſſion was directed contrary to his promiſe to the parlia- 
ment at Oxford. But, as he could not obtain money of the 
late parliament, only upon fuch conditions as he did not 
think fit to comply with, he thought himſelf authoriſed to 
ſupply his occaſions ſome other way. 

The third was a proclamation, declaring the king's reſo- 
lution to make his revenue certain, by granting his lands, 
as well holden in copy as otherwiſe, to be holden in fee- 
farm. | | 

The fourth was a loan from every peerof a certain ſum for 
the defence of the kingdom. Burt his attempt to borrow a 
hundred thouſand pounds of the city of London did not ſuc- 
ceed, the city defiring to be excuſed. | 

The fifth was an impoſition upon the ſeveral ports, and 
maritime counties, to furniſh and ſet out a certain number of 
ſhips to protect the trade. The city of London having re- 
fuſed to lend the king money, was appointed to equip twenty 
ſhips, or at leaſt to find a ſum ſufficient for that purpoſe. As 
this tax was peculiar to the maritime towns, many of the in- 
habitants of ſuch places retired elſewhere: but they were 
commanded by proclamation to return to their reſpective 
towns. | | 
Laſtly, the council ordered very ſtrictly that the payment 
of tonnage and poundage ſhould be continued, though the 
king had yet no grant from the parliament, though he had ne- 
ver demanded any ſuch thing, and though the commons had 
complained of the levying theſe impoſts as a grievance in the 
remonſtrance they had prepared. 

But to let the people ſee, it was purely out of neceſſity 
that the king made uſe of theſe extraordinary methods to raiſe 
money, his majeſty ordered a general faſt to be held on the 
5th of July, to divert the judgments of God ready to fall on 
the kingdom, by the pretended invaſion it was threatened 


with. This afforded him allo a pretence to require the 


lords lieutenants of the ſeveral counties to muſter and arm the 
militia, and put them in condition to withſtand the invaſions 
of enemies from abroad, and quell the rebellion of ſubjects 
at home, if any ſhould happen ?. For the court was under 
ſome fears of commorions *. > Po 

The means hitherto uſed by the king to raiſe money, were 
not ſufficient to free him from a freſh incumbrance cauſed by 
an unexpected event. The king of Denmark his uncle, 
whom he had engaged in a war with the emperor, was de- 
feated the 27th of Auguſt by count Tilly, with the loſs of all 
his baggage and train of artillery. This accident obliged 
Charles to find money to ſupport his uncle, who was in a 
very ill fituation, and could not avoid making a peace with the 
emperor, unleſs ſpeedily relieved. The way which was 
thought moſt proper to raiſe money on this urgent occaſion, 
was by a general loan from the ſubject, according as every 
man was aſſeſſed in the rolls of the laſt ſubſidy. It is true 


the king gave his royal word, that all the money ſhould be 


re paid without fee or charge: but the performance of his pro- 
miſe, as afterwards appeared, was not relied on. The king 
himſelf as well as his council expected to meet with many ob- 
ſtacles in executing this project, ſuch forced loans not being 
agrecable to the nation. It was feared beſides, that this way 
of raiſing money upon the ſubject, would in the end render 
parliaments uſeleſs. For this reaſon the council judged it pro- 
per to make uſe of three methods to ſucceed in their defign : 
1. Of ſome artifice to oblige the people as much as pofhble 
to lend freely: 2. Of fear, to terrify the irreſolute: 3. Of 


- Tigour, to compel the moſt obſtinate. Theſe were the grounds 


of the inſtructions the council gave the commiſſioners, who 


were appointed in the ſeveral counties to levy the loan. The 
inſtructions were to this effect : 


Robert lord Carey earl of Monmouth; Thomas lord Wentworth earl of 
Cleveland; Edmund lord Sheffield earl of Mulgrave ; Thomas Howard vit 
count Andover earl of Berkſhire ; Henry lord Danvers earl of Danby ; Henry 
Montague viſcount Mandeville earl of Mancheſter ; and James lord Ley ea 
of Marleburgh. Rymer's Fœd, tom. XVIII. p. 258---290.—--Within the 
courſe of this year died the learned Lancelot Andrews biſhop of Wincheſter, 
and Fraucis Bacon lord Verulam. Echaid. 


He 
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c« J. That they ſhould themſelves, for a good example to 
others, lend unto his majeſty the ſeveral ſums of money re- 
quired of them, teſtifying it by their names, with their own 
hands, that when they ſhall in his majeſty's name require 


others to lend, they may diſcern the ſaid commiſſioners for- 


wardneſs. : 
« II. To take for their guide thoſe rates, at which men 
were aſſeſſed in the book of the laſt ſubſidy, and to require 


- the loan of ſo much money, as the entire rate and value comes 


to, at which they are rated and ſet ; as (namely) he that is 
ſet an hundred pounds in goods, to lend an hundred marks; 


and he that is ſet an hundred pounds in land, to lend an. 


huadred pounds in money; and ſo “ per rata“ for a greater 
or leſſer 1uin. | | 

« III. To uſe all poſſible endeavours to cauſe every man 
willingly and cheerfully to lend, opening unto them, the 
neceſſity and unavoidableneſs of this courſe ; the honour and 
reputation of the nation; the true religion, and common 
ſafety of prince and people, of our friends and allies engaged 


in the common cauſe; that there is no time now of diſput- 
ing but of acting. 


«© TV. That they appoint the days of payment to be within 
fourteen days, and pertwade ſuch as ſhall be able, to pay it at 
ane entire payment, the better to accommodate his majeſty's 
accaſion ; otherwiſe to accept of the one half at fourteen 
day's, and the other to be paid before the 20th of December 
now next coming. | 


& V. That they treat apart with every one of thoſe that 


are to lend, and not in the preſence or hearing of any other, 


unleſs they ſee cauſe to the contrary. And if any ſhall re- 
tuſe to lend, and ſhall make delays or excuſes, and perſiſt in 
their obſtinacy, that they examine ſuch perſons upon oath, 
whether they have been dealt with to deny or refule to lend, 
or make any excuſe for not lending? Who hath dealt fo with 
him, and what ſpzeches or perſuations he or they have uſed 
to him tending to that purpote ? And that they ſhall alſo 
charge every tuch perſon in his majeſty's name, upon his 
allegiance, not to diſcloſe to any other, what his anſwer 
was. | 


cc VI. That they ſhew their diſcretion and affections, by 


making choice of ſuch to begin with, who are likely to give 
the beſt examples; and when they have a competent number 
of hands to the roll or liſt of the leaders, that they ſhew the 
ſame to others to lead them in like: nanner. 

£ VII. That they endeavour to diſcover, whether any, 
publicly or underhand, be workers or perſwaders of others 
ro diſſent from, or diſlike of this courſe, - or hinder the good 
diſpoſition of others. And that as much as they may, they 


hinder all diſcourſe about it, and certify to the privy council 


in writing, the names, qualities, and dwelling-places, of all 
fuch refractory perſons, with all ſpeed, and eſpecially if 
they ſhall diſcover any combination or conſederacy againſt 
theſe proceedings. 

« VIII. That they let all men know whom it may concern, 
that his majeſty 1s well pleaſed upon lending theſe ſums re- 
quired, to remit all that which by letters, in his name, was 
defired upon the late benevolence for free grant; and what- 
ever hath bcen already paid upon that account, ſhall be ac- 
cepted for part of this loan; and if it exceed the ſum deſired, 
that the overplus ſhall be repaid without fee or charge; ſo 
likewiſe for privy ſeals, if any have been already paid; but if 
not, that the agreeing of the loan of the ſum required, be ex- 
suſed of the payment of the privy ſeal. : 

«IX. That they admit of no ſuit to be made, or reaſons 
to be given, for the abating of any ſum, the time and inſtant 
occaſion not admitting any ſuch diſpute, which would but 
diſturb and protract the ſheriff. 

„ Laſtly, Commiſſioners were required and commanded, 
upon their faith and allegiance to his majeſty, to keep ſecret 


to themſelves, and not impart or diſcloſe theſe inſtructions to 


others.” 


For the advancement of the loan, care was taken to pub- 
liſh a liſt of ſuch as had freely ſubſcribed, for a good example 
to others; and all the peers and gentlumen were ordered to 
repair to their country ſeats, that their abſence might cauſe 
no delay or obſtacle to the ſubfcriptions. Sir Randolf Crew, 


lord chief juſtice, ſhewing no zeal for advancing the loan, 


was removed from his place, which was given to fir Nicholas 


b He drew the duke's anſwer in parliament. Ruſhworth. tom. I. p. 420. 
< The papiſts contributed very freely in the loan, but the puritans were 
very backward in it. Whitelock. p. 8. This did beget in the king at firſt a 
tenderneſs towards the papiſts, and afterwards a truſt and confidence in them : 
which was unhappily miſtaken by his other ſubjects, as if he inclined to their 
religion. Welwood, p. 37. N ; 
The following gentlemen were appointed to ſeveral confinements, not in 
their own, but diſtinct counties: George Ratclifte, efq; fir Walter Earl, fir 
John Strangeways, fir Thomas Grantham, br John Hevingham, fir Natha- 
Number 94. | 
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| ſome to the Fleet, ſome to the Marihaltea, and Gatc-houſe. 
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Hide db. The king believing it neceſſary to ſhew by this ex- 


ample, that he would admit of no excuſes. 


Beſides this example, the court uſed, to promote the loan, 


ſome other ways, which, probably, would not be leſs effectual. 
The firſt was, the billeting of ſoldiers upon private houſes, 
contrary to the conſtant cuſtom of England, where all, but 


ſuch as keep public houſes, have the privilege of not being 


obliged to lodge ſoldiers againſt their wills. It is caſy to per- 


_ ceive, that thoſe who ſhewed any reluctance to lend the king 


money, were not ſpared on this occaſion, and that the ſol- 
diers quartered upon them, took care to let them ſee what 
they expoſed themſelves to by diſobeying the king. More- 
over, ſuch as were ſufferers by theſe troubleſome gueſts, could 
not ſummon them before the uſual judges ; but by the king's 
expreſs orders, they were obligedto apply to a council of war, 
ſo that the officers were the ſole judges of their ſoldiers. This 
is never practiſed in England, where councils of war have no 
juriſdiction but what the parliament allows them by an act 
on purpoſe, limiting both the time and the occaſions. In 
ſhort, it evidently appeared, that the king would not be con- 
tradicted, and was reſolved to raiſe money upon the ſubjects 
as he pleaſed. It 15 true, he grounded his proceedings upon 
former precedents. But that ſome of his predeceſſors had, 
many ages before, practiſed theſe methods, whether out of ne- 
ceſſity or otherwiſe, was ſufficient for him to conſider ſuch a 
precedent as the foundation of his right, and a prerogative of 


the crown. Notwithſtanding all this, the people in general were 


ſoaverſe to the loan, that the money flowed but flowly into the 
king's exchequer, [1627] The court therefore was obliged 
to ule a more violent remedy to force the moſt obſtinate: and 
that was, to order ſuch of the common ſort as refuſed to ſub- 
ſcribe to the loan, to be enrolled as ſoldiers to ſerve in his 
majeſty's troops. As for perſons of birth and rank, they were 
ſummoned to appear before the council, and upon a ſecond re- 
fuſal to lend money, were confined to places at a great diſ- 
tance from their habitations, and ſuch as refuſed to be thus 
confined, were committed to the ſeveral priſons in London. 
Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards earl of Strafford, and a 
zealous adherent of the king, was among the impriſoned 4. 

Beſides theſe means, the court practiſed another, from 
whence they expected great advantages, but which proved- 
more detrimental than beneficial to the king, And that was, 
to cauſe miniſters, gained for that purpoſe, to preach, as a 
ſcripture doctrine, that ſubjects were obliged to obey the 
king's commands without examination. 'I'wo of theſe mi- 


niſters diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their ſermons on this ſub- 


ject. Dr. Sibthorp, who was one, ſays, among other things, 
in a ſermon preached at Northampton, at Lent aflizes : 

„ That the prince, who is the head, and makes his court 
and council, it is his duty to direct and make laws, Eccleſ. 
viii. 3, 4. He doth whatever pleaſes him. Where the 
word of a king is, there is power; and who may ſay unto 
him, What doſt thou ?---If princes command any thing 
which ſubjects may not perform, becauſe it is againſt the 
laws of God, or of nature, or impoſſible, yet ſubjects are 
bound to undergo the puniſhment, without either reſiſting, 
or railing, or reviling, and ſo to yield a paſſive obedience 
where they cannot exhibit an active one---I kno no other 
caſe, but one of thoſe three, wherein a ſubject may excuſe 


himſelf with paſſive obedience ; but in all other he is bound 
to active obedience,” h 


But Dr. Manwaring ſpoke ſtill more plainly in one of his 
ſermons. He ſaid, ** That the king is not bound to obſerve 


the laws of the realm concerning the ſubjects rights and li- 
berties, but that his royal will and command in impoſing loans 
and taxes, without common conſent in parliament, doth 
oblige the ſubjects conſcience upon pain of cternal damnation. 
That thoſe who refuſed to pay his loan, offended againſt the 
law of God, and the king's ſupreme authority, and became 
guilty of impiety, diſloyalty, and rebellion. And that the 
authority of parliament is not neceſſary for the raiſing of aids 
and ſubſidies ; and that the flow proceedings of ſuch great 
aſſemblies, were not fitted for the ſupply of the ſtates urgent 
neceſſities, but would rather produce ſundry impediments to 
the juſt deſigns of princes.” 855 

It can hardly be thought, that ſuch a doctripe was pub- 
licly preached in England, or at leaſt, it is apt to be imagin- 


ed, that theſe preachers were men of no name, who ſought 


nic] Bernardiſton, William Coriton, eſq; Richard Knightly, eſq; Sir Har- 
bottle Grimſtone, fir Robert Points, John Hampden. "Theſe, with man 
others, were ſecured in foreign counties for refuſing the loan. Many of thoſe 
gentlemen were afterwards ſent for by purſuivants out of the counties where 
they were contined by order of the council, and committed to ſeveral pritons ; 
From which 
laſt place, fir John Elliot ſends a petition to his majeſty, which the reader 
may ſec in Rufſhyorth, tom. I. p. 429. 
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to pleaſe the court, and were not openly approved. But this 
belief muſt be changed, when it is conſidered, that archbiſhop 
Abbot was ſuſpended from all his archiepiſcopal functions, 
and confined to one of his country-houſes e, for refuſing to 
licenſe Sibthorp's ſermon : that Manwaring, after having been 
ſentenced by the lords in the next parliament to pay a thou- 
ſand pounds fine, to make a public ſubmiſſion to the bars of 
the two houſes, and to be impriſoned during the pleafure of 
the lords, after having been ſuſpended for three years, and de- 
clared incapable of holding any eccleſiaſtical dignity, or ſecu- 
lar office, obtained, nevertheleſs, the king's pardon, with a 

ood benefice, and afterwards a biſhopric. One cannot there- 
fore help thinking, that the doctrine preached by theſe mini- 
ſters, was approved, favoured, and countenanced by the 
court. Ipdeed, the King's and his miniſter's conduct plainly 
ſhewed, it was their intention to eſtabliſh an arbitrary power, 
and ſet the king above the laws. Of this we ſhall fee farther 
proofs in the ſequel, | 

Notwithſtanding the king's hopes to ſucceed at length in 
his project, he was not caſy : the war he had undertaken for 
the recovery of the Palatinate was ſo flowly and unſucceſsfully 
carried on, that it was evident he would never compaſs his 
ends by continuing it in ſuch a manner. Hitherto, every 
thing had miſcarried. The twelve thouſand men intended 
tor the Palatinate, under the command of count Mansfeldt, 
were loſt for want of proper meaſures for their paſſage, as was 
ſhewn in the reign of king James. The projected expedi- 
tion againſt Cadiz and the Spaniſh Weſt-India fleet, had met 
with no better ſucceſs. The king of Denmark beginning a 
war with the emperor, at the inſtance of his nephew the king 
of England, was entircly defeated. The United Provinces, 
in alliance with England, were rather in want of aſſiſtance, 
than able to give any. Lewis XIII. had flattered the king 
of England with hopes of a league againſt the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, only to obtain the better terms from the Spaniards in 
Italy; and ſince he had concluded a peace in that country, 
did not ſhew the leaſt inclination to join with England for 
the recovery of the Palatinate. Thus Charles ſaw himſelf 
farther than ever from the execution of his grand projects. 'To 
this may be added, that the diflolution of his two firſt par- 
laments, without obtaining the expected ſupplies, rendered 
him contemptible to his neighbours. © There was no ſtate de- 
ſirous to enter into a ſtrict alliance with a prince who had im- 
prudently quarelled with his ſubjects, when he moſt wanted 
their aſſiſtance. In ſhort, though he had intended to free 
himſelf from the yoke of parliaments, and put himſelf in a 
condition to raiſe what money he pleaſed upon his ſubjects, 
by the nicthoqs he had deviſed, he daily perceived he had taken 
wrong meaſures. The loan- money came in but very flowly. 
To raile it, he was obliged continually to ule rigour and vio- 
jence, the Englith for the moſt part refuſing voluntarily to 
zubimit to a power, they believed contrary to their liberties 
and laws. The court therefore was forced to be cautious in 
the examples of rigour againſt the diſobedient, that it might 
not cauſe an open rebellion, for fear it a flame broke out in 
ay part, it would ſpread over the whole Kingdom. 

The king in his preſent fituation, ſeems to have had but 
Inc of thele two courſes to take, either to agree with his peo— 
ble, or make peace with Spain. By the firſt courſe, he would 
have been enabicd to puth the war he had undertaken more 
vigorouſly, By the tecond, he would have been freed from 
the trouble of demanding extraordinary ſupplies of his parlia- 


ment, or of raiſing money by unuſual methods, which gained 


him the hatred of his people. But both theſe courſes were 
contrary to his temper, his character, his projects, the in- 
tcreſts of his favourite and miniſters. As to the firſt, I be- 
lieve I may affirm, he had formed the project of eſtabliſhing 
in England a deſpotic power. I ſhall not loſe time in proving 
it, I had rather the reader would judge for himſelf, by the 
king's own ſpeeches, by his meſſages to the houſe of com- 
mons, by his conduct, and by that of his miniſters and coun— 
cil, What has been hitherto ſeen, may ſerve to give ſome 
idea of it; but what will appear hereafter, will, as I think, 
aftord undeniable proofs. This being ſuppoſed, Charles 
could not diveſt himſclt of the principles imbibed from his 
_ infancy, and deeply rooted in him by his father's inſtructions 
and example, without rclinquiſhing his projects, and form— 
ing a new plan of government, directly contrary to his tem— 
per and inclination, In a reconciliation with his people, he 
muſt have ſubmitted to the maxims of the parliament, who 
were continually urging the laws of the land, and the liber- 
ties of the people, and been obliged to become, if I may fo 


* At Ford, a mooriſh, unhealthy place, five miles beyond Canterbury. 


Coke. 
| They maintained, that king Charles had no power to intermeddle with 
his quccu's aun, becaute he was an heretic ; and befides, they had made 
* 1 v 
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ſay, leſs a king than he had hitherto been, and than ke 
thought he had a right to be. The ſuffering the extent of 
the prerogative royal to be queſtioned on all occaſions, was a 
thing too oppoſite to his temper. This was a point of which 
he was no leſs, or rather more, tender than his father. Beſides, 
the dukeof Buckingham, who had a great influence over him, 
plainly ſaw, that an agreement between the king and the 
people, would infallibly be followed with his own ruin. The 
reſt of the miniſters, who were all his creatures, perceived 
likewiſe, that their welfare depended on the favourite's, and 
that the favourite's credit could not ſubfiſt with a good under- 
ſtanding between the king and his parhament. It was neceſ- 
ſary therefore, that the king, to extricate himſelf out of this 
labyrinth, ihould become, as I may ſay, quite another man, 
ſhould alter his principles, ſhould have ſtrength of mind 
ſufficient to diſcern clearly his true intereſts from thole of his 
favourites and miniſters, and reſolution to procecd without 
their aſſiſtance, and follow councils more agreeable to his 
ſubjects. But this was a thing impoſſible, conſidering the 
king's character, who ſeemed then of an inflexible temper. 
He perceived in the end, he had taken a wrong courſe, but 
not till it was too late to forſake it. | 
As to the other courſe, which was to make peace with Spain, 
beſides that the king thought him{cli bound in honour to ſup- 
port a war of which he was the fole author, though he always 
affected to impute it to the parliament, this peace was entirely 


contrary to his private intereſt, How little ſucceſs ſoever he 


had reaſon to expect from the continuance of the war, in his 
preſent ciicumſtances, it ſerved him for pretence to levy 
money upon his people, and afforded him means to put in 
practice his projects to eſtabliſn an abſolute power. On the 
other hand, it being the intereſt of his favourite and miniſters 
to keep him at variance with his. people, to whom they were 
all very odious, they could not do it better than by putting 
him under an indiſpenſible neceſſity of raiſing money upon the 
ſubject, without conſent of parliament. | 

The effect of this policy evidently appeared at the very 
time I am ſpeaking of. Inſtead of perſuading the king to 
make peace with Spain, they engaged him by degrees to pro- 
claim war with France, ata time when he knew not how to 
continue the war he had begun with the houſe of Auſtria, 
To engage France to afford ſome pretence for the rupture, 


which was meditating in England, the king upon ſome diſguſt 


concerning the queen's French chaplains and domeſtics f, diſ- 
miſled them all, having firſt paid what was due for wages 
or ſalaries. The king of France highly reſented this mani- 
feſt breach of the marriage-treaty ; but however, did nothing 
that ſhewed refign to be revenged by way of arms. So the 
diſguſt received from the queen's domeſtics, who were ſuffici- 
ently puniſhed, could not ſerve for pretence of a rupture on 
the fide of England, ſince on the contrary, France had reaſon 
to complain of the breach of the treaty. 
was intended to make war upon France, under colour of ſup- 
- porting the Hugonots who were opprefled, and threatened 
with utter deſtruction 5. But when the character of the king, 
of the favourite, a.d of the miniſtry is conſidered, it can 
hardly be thought, that the defire of maintaining the proteſtant 
religion, ſuch as it was in France, was the real motive of this 
war, The king and his whole court mortally hated the preſ- 
byterians. The duke of Buckingham had properly no reli— 
gion at all. Weſton and Conway were catholics. Laud 
and Neile thought it impoſſible to be ſaved out of the church 
of England, How then can it be imagined that all theſe 


men, who were the king's moſt intimate counſellors, ſhould 


combine to ſupport in France a religion for which they had 
the utmoſt contempt ? It is much more probable, that the 
king's miniſters ſeeing little likelihood of recovering the Pala- 
tinate by arms, and fearing the king would at length be tired 


of a fruitleſs war with Spain, induced him to carry his arms into 


France, in order ſtill to keep him under a neceſſity of raiſing 
money by extraordinary methods, and thereby perpetuating 
his miſunderſtanding with his ſubjects, on which the continu- 
ance of their credit entirely depended, But I own this is only 
conjecture, Another cauſe is alleged of this war with France, 


namely the duke of Buckingham's pride, who being ſent to 


Paris to conduct the queen into England, became amorous of 
Anne of Auſtria, wife to Lewis XIII. and had the confidence 
to diſcloſe his paſſion. It is ſaid, the court of France threat- 
encd him with a puniſhment ſuitable to his inſolence, and re- 
tuſed tolet him ſee the queen any more, but that he ſwore, he 
would fee her in ſpite of them all. To this oath is aſcribed 
the reſolution inſtilled into the king his maſter to make war 


the queen walk to Tyburn in devotion to pray there, Ruſhworth, tom. I. 
Pe 423» 424. | 

& This aflair was managed and promoted by an abbot, related to the duke 
of Orleans, who had been diſobliged by: cardinal Richelieu. Ibid, p. 424. 
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upon France, in hopes 1t would give him an opportunity to 
erform his oath. I own, I ſee very little probability in this 
pretended project, which however the lord Clarendon has 
thought fit to mention h. 


The war with France being reſolved, the king declared the 


| grounds of it to his council ; namely, 


c J. That the houſe of Auftria had ſuch an influence upon 
the council of France, as to prevail with them to obſtruct 
the landing of count Mansfeldt's army, contrary to pro- 
miſe, with whom the French ſhould have joined forces for 
the relief of the Palatinate, and the German princes; 
which failure of performance in them, proved the ruin of that 

rm N 
y | have ſpoken of this affair in the reign of king James I. 
and ſhewed that it was an error in the council of England to 
depend upon a general promiſe as-upon a treaty. Beſides, 
it was too late for the King to think of revenging this pretended 
affront, which had not prevented his eſpouſing the French 
king's ſiſter, | 

II. That having by his mediation prevailed for a peace 
between the French king and his proteſtant ſubjects, and 
engaged his word, that the proteſtants ſhould obſerve the 


trary to the ſaid articles, blocked up their rowns, garriſons, 
and forts, and had committed many ſpoils upon them, when 
they had done nothing in violation of the edict of peace.” 

It is very true, it was the intereſt of England to ſupport the 
Hugonots, who were unjuſtly oppreſſed. But by what law 
is a prince, who procures a peace between two enemies, but 
is not guarantee for performance of articles, empowered to go 
to war with one of the parties that breaks it? Had the king 
been ſatisfied with ſaying, the intereſt of England would not 
ſuffer the Hugonots to be oppreſſed, this political reaſon 
might have been allowed: but in ſuch caſes, there is a wide 
difterence between intereſt and right. 

5 TII. That the king of France had committed an exam- 
ple of great injuſtice in full peace, to ſeize upon. one hun- 
dred and twenty Engliſh ſhips, with all their merchandiſe 
and artillery.” | | | 

The king paſſes over in ſilence, that the French acted only 
by way of repriſal, and that the Engliſh were the aggreflors, 
as the parliament had complained to the king himſelf. It is 
evident therefore, that the grounds of this war could not be 
more frivolous. | 

The king's deſign was to fend a fleet to Rochel, under co- 
lour of relieving that place, which was threatened with a ſiege. 
This affair had been managed at the court of England by the 
duke of Soubize and monſieur St. Blancard, a gentleman of 
Languedoc, without the knowledge of the Rochellers. This 
gives occaſion to ſuſpect, that their intention was to deliver 
the town to the Engliſh, on pretence of relieving it. How- 
ever, the affair was kept very private, and ever fince April 
a flect had been equipping with all expedition, without any 
poſſibility of gueſfing tor what it was intended. When it was 
ready, the king gave the duke of Buckingham a commiſſion, 
which plainly ſhewed, the affair was to be a ſecret. By this 
commiſſion, the duke was made admiral of the fleet, and com- 
mander in chief of the land forces, which ſhould bz embarked 
for the recovery of the Palatinate, according to ſuch private 
inſtructions as he ſhould receive from his majeſty, 

This fleet, conſiſting of above an hundred ſhips, having on 
board ſeven thouſand ſoldiers, failed from Portſmouth the 7th 
of June, and on the 2oth of July appeared before Rochel. 
At the duke's approach, the Rochellers ſhut their gates for 


fear of a ſurprize, as having no notice that an Engliſh fleet 


was to come ſo near them. Preſently after were ſeen to ar- 
rive the duke of Soubize, with Sir William Beecher, who 
told them from the duke of Buckingham, that the king of 
England, out of compaſſion to their ſufferings, had ſent a 
fleet and army to their aſſiſtance, and it they refuſed his aid, 
he declared he was fully quit of his engagement of honour 
and conſcience for their relief. 'The mayor replied in the 
name of the inhabitants, that they moſt humbly thanked his 
majeſty for the care he had of them; but that being in ſtrict 


h The duke of Buckingham 1s reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been the au- 
thor of this war; either out of revenge for having been excepted againſt by 
Lewis XIII. when he was appointed to go embaſſador to France; or on 
account of ſome affronts put upon him by that court, when he was ſent to 
bring the queen over. For, from that time, “ he took all the ways he 
could to undervalue and exaſperate that court and nation; and omitted no 
opportunity to incenſe king Charles againſt France, and even againſt 
his queen; and behaved himſelf very rudely to her.“ See Claren. tom. I. 

38, 39. 5 
J Sir Thomas Darnel, fir John Corbet, fir Walter Earl, fir John He- 
vingham, fir Edward Hampden. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 458. 

& For the better underſtanding of what follows, it muſt be obſerved, that 


when any perſon is committed (unleſs for treaſon or telony) upon his ſending 


2 copy of the mittimus to the chancellor, er any of the judges of the exthc- 


articles of agreement: nevertheleſs the king of France, con- 
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union with all the reſt of the proteſtants in the kingdom, they 
could not receive into the city the offered ſuccours, without. 
conſulting their friends, and without the previous confent of 
the whole body of the Hugonots. The duke of Buckingham 
finding by this anſwer, it would not be caſy to get his troops 
into Rochel, directed his courſe to the iſle of Rhee, where 
Toiras commanded. Toiras endeavoured at firſt to hinder 
the landing of the Engliſh; but as his forces were few, he 
was obliged to retreat to his citadel at St. Martin's, which 
was in a good ſtate of defence. Had the duke underſtood 
the art of war, he would, without lofing a moment, have 
marched to the fort, and thereby hindered Toiras from get- 
ting in proviſions. But he ſpent ſo much time in landing and 
in preparing to march, that 'Toiras had leiſure to ſtore the 
place with ammunition. At laſt he marched to St. Martin's, 
and beſieged it in form, but with little ſucceſs. He had to 
deal with one more expert than himſelf, and who found means 
to keep him employed in the ſiege till November, though he 
had ſent. the king word he ſhould be maſter of the place in 
eight days. Mean while, the king of France, who had not 
expected this invaſion, ordered his troops to march with all 
ſpeed towards the ſea, and came in perſon to haſten the re- 
lief of the iſle of Rhee. When all was ready, count Schom— 
berg paſſed into the iſle with fix or ſeven thouſand men, with- 
out any oppoſition from the Engliſh fleet. Then he marched 


to St. Martin's, the ſiege whereof the duke of Buckingham 


raiſed with precipitation, being vigorouſly puſhed by the 
French to the very ſea-fide, ſo that it was with great difficulty 
that he re-embarked his remaining troops. It 1s ſaid, of the 


ſeven thouſand men he brought from England, near five thou- 


ſand periſhed in this unfortunate expedition. It was ru- 
moured however in England, that not above fifteen hundred 
were loſt; and ſome even ſay, the king was made to believe 
11. 

Whilſt the duke of Buckingham was employed in this expe- 
dition, fir John Elliot, impriſoned for refuſing to lend the king 
money, preſented to his majeſty a petition for his liberty, which 


he did not aſk as a favour, but as juſtice. He grounded his re— 


queſt upon ſeveral ſtatutes which he cited, and by which he pre- 


tended to ſhew, that the king could not exact money from the 


ſubjec by way of loan, nor were the ſubjects bound to ſubmit 
to it. As the king then ſtood diſpoſed, this petition could be 
of no ſervice to the perſon that preſented it. In November 


following, ſome other gentlemen i, committed for the ſame 


reaſon, brought their. Habeas Corpus, that is, deſired to be 
diſcharged upon bail, a privilege enjoyed by all Engliſhmen k. 
This cauſe was pleaded very folemnly before a!l the judges of 
the realm. There were two points to be decided. The firſt, 
whether the priſoners were committed by the ſpecial com- 
mand of the king, ſince the warden faid only, “ that the pri- 
loners were detained by command of the king, ſignified to 
him by warrant of ſeveral of the privy-council.” Now the 
priſoners pleaded, that, according to law, the king's order 
ſhould be produced not barely for detaining them, but for 
committing them; and that beſides, the fignifying of the 
order by the lords of the council, ſhewed, it was not by ſpe— 
cial command of his majeſty. 'The ſecond point was, whe- 
ther the King could imprifon any ſubje& without declaring 


the cauſe of the commitment, and whether in ſuch caſe the 


prifoners ought not to have the benefit of a Habeas Corpus, 
that is, to be diſcharged upon bail. The council for the 
priſoners repreſented the terrible conſequences of ſuch a power 
in the king, fince thereby the liberty of every ſubje& would 
be at the king's mercy, who could detain them in priſon as 
long as he pleaſed, and there would be no remedy by law. 
But the judges unanimouſly decided againſt the priſoners, who 
were all remanded to their ſeveral priſons, 

The ill ſucceſs of the ifle of Rhee expedition raiſed num- 
berleſs complaints and murmurs againtt the duke of Buck- 
ingham, who had many enemies. Multitudes were loft in 
that unfortunate undertaking, and among the reſt, major- 
general Burroughs, one of the beſt officers in England; and 
theſe misfortunes were imputed to the duke of Buckingham's 
incapacity, who had never been in the wars, and knew nothing 


quer, they are obliged to grant him a wri: called Habeas Corpus, upon the 
receipt of which, the head gaoler or keeper mutt carry ug the priſoner, and 
return the cauſes of his commitment and detainer to the court, to which 
the writ is returnable. "Then the judge determines whether the caſe be bail- 
able, If not, the priſoner is remanded back to priſon, In the preſent caſe, 
the warden of the Fleet made this return: “ That fir Walter Earl, knight, 
named in the writ, is detained in the piiton of the Fleet in his cuſtody, by 
ſpecial command of the king, to him tigned by warrant ot ſeveral of the 
privy council,” Now it was pleaded in behalf of thg priſoners, that the 
torm of the returns was not good, the cauſe of the commitment not being 
ſpecified as the writ requires. And thetefore, if the priſoners were not 
bailed, but remanded, the ſubjects of the kingdom may be reſtrained of the 
liberty tor ever, and by law there can be no remedy, See Ruſhrorth, tom. I. 
P. 4397 
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of the ſea ſervice, though the king had made him both ad- 
miral and captain-general. To thele complaints were added 
others upon other accounts. The mariners complained, they 
had received no wages for three years paſt, and deſerted in 
great numbers, not to be forced to ſerve any longer without 
pay. The merchants made bitter complaints, that the ſeas. 
were neglected, that within three years they had loſt a great 
number of ſhips, and that the fiſhermen were taken almoſt 
in the very harbours. In a word, no one ventured to build 
any new ſhips, becauſe as ſoon as they were ready the king 
ſeized them for his ſervice, againſt the will of the owners. 
Though the king did not much regard all theſe complaints, 
which perhaps reached him not ; he was however very atten- 
tive to the petition which the Rochellers, upon the point of 
being befieged, ſent him by their deputies for relief, He had 
engaged in a war with France, upon his good opinion of his 
fleet and of his favourite's ability, and though expericnce 
ſhewed him this opinion was ill-grounded, he would proceed, 
let what would be the conſequence, Mean while he ſaw him- 


ſelf without money, and the oppoſition he met with in the 


affair of the loan made him ſenfible how difficult it would 
be to raiſe it by ſuch methods. For that reaſon he conſulted 
fir Robert Cotton upon the preſent fituation of his affairs, Cot- 
ton adviſed him to call a parliament, as the beſt means to free 


hiniſelf from all difficulties. But as fir Robert foreſaw the 


houſe of commons would attack the duke of Buckingham, he 
adviſed withal, that the duke might be the firſt, who in full 
council ſhou!d move the calling of a parliament. This ad- 
vice was followed, and the duke having aCted his part, the 
parliament was ſummoned by the unanimous reſolution of the 
council to meet the 17th of March 1628. Immediately 


after, warrants were ſent to all parts to releaſe the impriſoned 


and confined gentlemen for the affair of the loan-money, and 
the king had the mortification to fee almoſt all of them, to 
the number of twenty-ſeven, choſen to ſerve for repreſenta- 
tives in the enſuing parliament? He ſent writs of ſum— 
mons to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was confined to 
one of his houſes, to the biſhop of Lincoln, priſoner in the 
Tower, and to the earl of Briſtol. At the ſame time, the 


council ordered the lord-mayor of London to uſe moderation 


in demanding the loan-money. This ſhews that there were 
Kill ſome people who ſtood out, and that violence was hitherto 
uſed to compel them. | 

[1627-8] The parliament being afſembled the 17th of 
March, the king made the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


Mv lords and gentlemen, | | 

«© THESE times are for action; wherefore, for example 
ſake, I mean no! to ſpend much time in words; expecting 
accordin ale, that your (as I hope) good reſolutions will 
be ſpeedy, not ſpending time unneceſſarily, or (that 


I may becter fay) dangerouſly: for tedious conſultations 


at this coniuncture of time are as hurtful as ill reſolutions. 


& am ſure you now expect from me, both to know the 


cauſe of vour meeting, and what to reſolve on: yet I think 
thai there is none here but knows, that common danger 1s 
the c2uſc of this parliament, and that ſupply at this time is 
the chief end of it: So that I need but point to you what to 
do. I will uſe but few perſuafions : for if to maintain your 
own advices, and as now the caſe ſtinds for the following 
thereof, the true religion, laws, and liberties of this ſtate, 
and the juſt defence of our true friends and allies be not ſut- 
ficient, then no cloquence of men nor angels will prevail. 

% Only let me remember you, that my duty moſt of all, 
and every one of yours according to his degree, is to ſeek 
the maintenance of this church and commonwealth : and 
certainly, there n-ver was a time in which this duty was 
more neceſſarily required than now. : 

6+ I thercfore judging a partament to be the antient, 
ſpeedieſt, and beſt way in this time of common danger, to 
give ſuch ſupply as to ſecure ourſelves, and to ſave our 
friends trom imminent ruin, have called you together. Every 
man now mult do accor ing to his conſcience ; wherefore if 
you (as God torbid) itou'd not do your duties, in contribut— 
ing what the ſtate at this tune needs, I muſt, in diſcharge of 


my conſcience, ule thoſe other means which God hath put 


into my hands, to ſave that, which the follies of particular 
men may otherwile hazard to loſe. | 

& Take not this as a threatening, for I ſcorn to threaten 
any but my equals, but an admonition from him, that both 
out of nature and duty, hath moſt care of your preſervations 
and proſperities: and (though I thus ſpeak) I hope that your 
demeanours at this time will be ſuch, as ſhall not only make 
me approve your former counſels, but lay on me ſuch obli- 


There were releaſed in all ſeventy-eight. See Ruſhworth, tom, I, p. 453. 


gations, as ſhall tie me by way of thankfulneſs to meet often 
with you: for be aſſured that nothing can be more pleaſing 
unto me, than to keep a good correſpondence with you. 

« I will only add one thing more, and then leave my lord- 
keeper to make a ſhort paraphraſe upon the text I have de- 
livered you, which is, © To remember a thing, to the end 
we may forget it.” You may imagine that I came here with 
a doubt of ſucceſs of what I defire, remembering the di- 
ſtractions of the laſt meeting: but I aſſure you, that I ſhall 
very eaſily and gladly forget and forgive what is paſt, ſo that 
you will at this preſent time leave the former ways of di- 
ſtractions, and follow the council late given you, To main- 
tain the unity of the ſpirit in the bond of peace.” 


The lord-keeper ſeconded his majeſty in this manner : 
My lords and gentlemen, | | 

* YL are here in parliament by his majeſty's writ and royal 
command, to conſult and conclude of the weighty and 
urgent buſineſs of this kingdom. Weighty it is and great, 
as great as the honour, ſafety, and protection of religion, 
King, and country: and what can be greater? Urgent it is; 
it is little pleaſure to tell or think how urgent: and to tell it 
with circumſtances, were a long work; I will but touch the 
ſum of it in few words. 5 

** The pope and houſe of Auſtria have long affected, the 
one a ſpiritual, the other a temporal monarehy : and to ef- 
fect their ends, to ſerve each other's turn, the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, beſides the rich and vaſt territories of both the Indies, 
and in Africa, joined together, are become maſters of Spain 
and Italy, and the great country of Germany. And although 
France be not under their ſubjection, yet they have environed 
all about it ; the very bowels of the kingdom ſwayed by the 
popiſh faction: They have gotten ſuch a part, and ſuch in- 
terceſſion in the government, that under pretence of religion, 
to root out the proteſtants and our religion, they have drawn 
the King to their adherence, ſo far, that albeit upon his ma- 
jeſty's interpoſition by his embaſladors, and his engagement 
of his royal word, there was between the king and his ſub- 
jects articles of agreement, and the ſubjects were quiet; 
whereof his majeſty, intereſted in that great treaty, was 
bound to ſee a true accompliſhment ; yet againſt that ſtrict 
alliance, that treaty hath been broken, and thoſe of the reli- 
gion have been put to all extremity, and undoubtedly will be 
ruined without preſent help. So as that king is not only di- 
verted from affiſting the common cauſe, but hath been miſled 
to engage himſelf in hoſtile acts againſt our king and other 
princes, making way thereby for the houſe of Auſtria, to the 
ruin of his own and other kingdoms. 
„Other potentates, that in former time did balance and 


interrupt the growing greatneſs of the houſe of Auſtria, are 


now removed and diverted. The Turk hath made peace 
with the emperor, and turned himſelf wholly into wars 


with Aſia. The king of Sweden is embroiled in a war with 


Poland, which is invented by Spaniſh practices, to keep that 
King from ſuccouring our part. The king of Denmark is 
chaced out of his kingdom, on this and on that fide the Zound; 
ſo as the houſe of Auſtria is on the point to command all the 
ſea- ooaſts from Dantzick to Embden, and all the rivers falling 
into the ſea in that great extent: ſo, as beſides the power by 
land, they begin to threaten our part by ſea, to the ſubverſion 
of all our ſtate. | | 

In the Baltick ſea, they are providing and arming all the 
ſhips they can build or hire; and have at this time their em- 
baſſadors treating at Lubeck, to draw into their ſervice the 
Hanſe towns, whereby taking from us and our neighbours 
the eaſt-land trade, by which our ſhipping is ſupplied, they 
expect, without any blow given, to make themſelves maſters 
of that ſea, In theſe weſtern parts, by the Dunkirkers, and 
by the now French and Spaniſh admiral, to the ruin of fiſhing 
(of infinite conſequence both to us and the Low-Countrics), 
they infeſt all our coaſt, ſo as we paſs not ſafely ſrom port to 
port. And that fleet which lately aſſiſted the French at the 
at the iſle of Rhee, is now preparing at St. Andrews, with 
other ſhips built in the coaſt of Biſcay to re-inforce it, and a 
great fleet is making ready at Liſbon; where, beſides their 
own, they do ſerve themſelves upon all ſtrangers bottoms 
coming to that coaſt for trade: and theſe great preparations 
are, no doubt, to aſſault us in England or Ireland, as they 
ſhall find advantage, and a place fit for their turn. 


Our friends in the Netherlands, befides the fear that juſtly 


troubles them, leſt the whole force of the emperor may fall 
5 1 . . . 

down upon them, are d'ſtracted by their voyages into the eaſt, 

which hath carried both men and money into another world, 


and much weakened them at home. 


here they are all named. 


6 Thus 
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ce Thus are we even ready on all fides to be ſwallowed up; 
the emperor, France, and Spain, being in open war againſt 
us; Germany over-run ; the king of Denmark diſtreſſed ; the 
king of Sweden diverted; and the Low-countrymen diſabled 
to give us aſſiſtance. 1 | 7 . 
& J ſpeak not this to increaſe fear, unworthy of Engliſh 


courages, but to preſs to proviſion worthy the wiſdom of a 


parliament : and for that cauſe his majeſty hath called you 
hither, that by a timely proviſion againſt thoſe great im- 
minent dangers, ourſelves may be ſtrengthened at home, our 
friends and allies encouraged abroad, and thoſe great cauſes 
of fear ſcattered and diſpelled. 

And becauſe, in all warlike preparations, treaſure bears 
the name, and holds the ſemblance of the nerves and finews ; 
and if a ſine be too ſhort or too weak, if it be either ſhrunk 
or ſtrained, the part becomes unuſeful: it is needful that 
you make good and timely ſupply of treaſure, without 


which all counſels will prove fruitleſs. I might preſs many 


reaſons to this end, but I will name but few, LY 
&« Firſt, for his majeſty's ſake, who requires it. Great is 
the duty which we owe him by the law of God ; great by the 
Jaw of nature, and our own allegiance; great tor his own 
merit, and the memory of his ever bleſſed father. I do but 
point at them : but methinks our :houghts cannot but recoil 
on one conſideration touched by his majeſty, which to me 
ſeems to ſound, like a parliamentary pact or covenant. 

«© A war was deviſed here, affiltance profeſſed, yea, and 


proteſted here : I do but touch it. I know you will deeply 
think on it; and the more, for the example the king hath 


ſet you; his lands, his plate, his jewels, he hath not ſpared, 
to ſupply the war: What the people hath proteſted, the 
king, tor his part bath willingly performed. 3 

« Secondly, for the cauſe ſake. It concerns us in chriſtian 
charity, to tender the diſtreſſes of our friends abroad; it con- 
cerns us in honour not to abandon them, who have ſtood for 


intereſt ſo woven and involved with theirs, that the cauſe is 
more ours than theirs, If religion be in peril, we have the 
moſt flouriſhing and orthodox church: if honour be in queſtion, 
the ſtories and monuments in former ages will ſhew, that our 
anceſtors have left as much as any nation: if trade and com- 
merce be in danger, we are iflanders, it is our life. All theſe 


at once lie at ſtake, and fo doth our ſafety and being. 
„ Laſtly, in reſpect of the manner of his majeſty's de- 


mand, which is in parliament, the way that hath ever beſt 
pleaſed the ſubjects of England. And good cauſe for it: 


for aids granted in parliament work good effects for the 
people; they be commonly accompanied with wholeſome 


laws, gracious pardons, and the like. Beſides, juſt and 


good Kings finding the love of their people, and the readi- 


neſs of their ſupplies, may the better forbear the uſe of 
their prerogatives, and moderate the rigour of the laws to- 
wards their ſubjects. 

„This way, as his majeſty hath told you, he hath choſen ; 
not as the only way, but as the fitteſt; not as deſtitute of 
others, but as moſt agrecable to the goodneſs of his own moſt 
gracious diſpoſition, and to the defire and weal of his people. 
If this be deferred, neceſſity and the ſword of the enemy 
make way to the others. Remember his majeſty's admonition ; 
I fay, remember it. | : 5 

& [Let me but add, and obſerve God's mercy towards this 
land above all others. The torrent of war hath overwhelm- 


ed other churches and countries; but God hath hitherto re- 


ſtrained it from us, and ſtill gives us warning of every approach- 


ing danger, to fave us from ſurpriſe, And our gracious ſo- 


vereign, in a true ſenſe of it, calls together his high court 
of parliament, the lively repreſentation of the wiſdom, 
wealth, and power of the whole kingdom, to join together to 
repel thoſe hoſtile attempts, which diſtreſſed our friends and 
allies, and threatened ourſelves. 

And therefore it behoves all to apply their thoughts unto 
counſel and conſultations, worthy the greatneſs and wiſdom 


of this aſſembly; to avoid diſcontents and diviſions, which 


may either diſtemper or delay ; and to attend that Unum 
neceflarium, the common cauſe ; propounding for the ſcope 
and work of all the debates, the general good of the king 
and kingdom, whom God hath joined together with an in- 
diſſoluble knot, which none muſt attempt to cut or untie. 
And let all, by unity and good accord, endeavour to pattern 


this parliament by the beſt that have been, that it may be a 


pattern to furure parliaments, and may infuſe into parlia- 
ments a kind of multiplying power and faculty, whereby 


they may be more frequent, and the king our ſovereign may 


delight to fit on his throne, and from thence: to diſtribute his 
graces and favours amongſt his people. 
« His majeſty hath given you cauſe to be confident of 


us. And if this come not cloſe enough, you ſhall find our 
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this, you have heard from his royal mouth: which never-, 
theleſs he hath given me expreſs command to redouble: If 
this parliament, by their dutiful and wiſe proccedings, ſhall 
but give this occaſion, his majeſty will be ready, not only to 
maniteſt his gracious acceptation, but to put out all memory 
of thoſe diſaſters that have troubled former parliaments. 

I have but one thing more to add, and that is, as your 
conſultations be ſerious, ſo let them be ſpeedy. The ene- 
my is beforchand with us, and flies on the wings of ſucceſs. 
We may dally and play with the hour-glaſs that is in our 
power, but the hour will not ſtay for us; and an opportunity 
once loſt, cannot be arraigned. 

And therefore reſolve of your ſupplies, that they may 
be timely and ſufficient, ſerving the occaſion : Your counſel, 
your aid, all 1s but loſt, if your aid be either too little, or 


too late : And his majeſty is reſolved, that his affairs cannot 
permit him to expect it over long.“ 


Theſe two ſpeeches need no comment, ſince they plainly 
ſpeak both the king's principles concerning the uſe of parlia- 


ments, and his intention, in caſe he received not from the 
preſent parliament the ſatisfaction he expected. The king 
does not ſeem to have uſed a proper means to gain the good- 
will of the commons. But it mult be obſerved, that nothing 
was more oppoſite to his temper, than to ſtoop to his partia- 
ment. He thought it great condeſcenſion to declare, that 
though he had other ways of raifing money, he was very willing: 


to follow the old method of demanding a ſupply from the par- 


lament, But for fear the commons ſhould think he was torced 
to it by a kind of neceſſity, he took care to intimate, that in 
caſe the money he demanded was not granted, he could raiſe 
it other ways. This was the ſole aim of theſe two ſpeeches. 

As to the arguments alleged by the lord-keeper to cxcite 
the commons to give a plentiful ſupply to the king, they were 
too much exaggerated to produce a great effect. The pre- 
tended preparations of the Spaniards to invade Englend were 


a groundleſs chimera. Indeed, during this whole war, the 


Spaniards made no attempt upon Great Britain or Ireland. 
Nay, it was in the king's power to make peace with che 
Spaniard, who had no demands upon him, and yet, he would 
make believe that England was in imminent danger. As to 
the arguments ſo often repeated, that the parliament adviſed 
the war, it was ſo worn out, that it could not make the leaſt 
impreſſion. There was not then a man in England, but what 
was perfectly informed that the king and duke of Bucking- 
ham were the real authors of the Spaniſh war, and had frau- 
dulently obtained from the parliament the advice continually 
inſiſted upon by the king. : : 

Before the commons had entered into any debates, there 
was a long letter communicated. to them, directed, * To 
my noble friends of the lower houſe of parliament,” and 


diſperſed under the title of A fp<ech without doors.” The 


author, who was unknown, pretended to have been formerly 


a member of the lower houſe, though he was not choſen to 
ſerve in the preſent parliament. His aim was to adviſe the 


commons how they were to proceed, and to lay before them 


the ſundry grievances complained of by the people. This 
writing made a great noiſe at that time, but I do not think 


it neceſſary to inſert the contents, ſince they were only the 


ſentiments of a private perſon. 

After the two houſes had preſented a petition to the king 
for a faſt, the commons began to examine the grievances of 
the nation, and ſeemed determined to grant no ſupply till 
theſe grievances were redreſſed. The firſt they took into 
conſideration were, billeting of ſoldiers, loans by benevolence 
and privy ſeals, impriſonment of gentlemen refuſing to 1-n4, 
denial of releaſe upon Habeas Corpus; and ſeveral ſpeeches 
were made upon theſe occafions. Sir Francis Seymour among 
other things ſaid---< How can we think of giving ſubſidies, 
till we know whether we have any thing to give or no? 
For if his majeſty be perſuaded by any to take trom his ſub. 
jects what he will, and where it pleaſeth him; I would 
gladly know what we have to give ?---Hath it not becn 
preached in our pulpits, that all we have is the king's 
JURE DIVINoO ?”---Sir Thomas Wentworth, afterwards fo 
well known by the name of earl of Strafford, diſtingu ſhed 


himſelf by a ſpeech againſt the government. He taid 


truly, theſe things were not to be imputed to the king, vat 
to the projectors, that is, to the miniſters or others who had 
formed the defign of ſtretching the prerogative beyond its 
due bounds, of whom he ſpoke in this mauner: “ They 
have brought the crown into greater want than ever, by 
anticipating the revenues: And can the ſhepherd be thus 
ſmitten, and the theep not ſcattered 2? They have introduced 
a privy council, raviſhing at once the ſpheres of all an— 
cient government, i1mpritoning us without either bail or 


bond: 
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The propoſitions tendered the day before by Tecretary 


bond : they have taken from us, what? What ſhall I ſay 


indeed, what have they left us? All means of ſupplying 


the king and ingratiating ourſelves with him, taking up 
the root of all propriety.”---Sir Edward Coke, a great 
lawyer, ſpoke chiefly to the grievance of the loans, and ſaid, 
among other things : * Who will give ſubſidies, if the king 
may impoſe what he will? And if after parhament, the 
king may inhance what he  pleafeth ?---The king cannot 
tax but by way of loans.”---Thereupon he quoted the 


ſtatute of 25 Edward III. wherein it is ſaid, ** That loans 


againſt the will of the ſubject, are againſt reaſon, and the 
franchiſes of the land ;”---and concluded with this para- 
graph out of Magna Charta Nullus liber homo capiatur 
vel impriſonetur aut diſſeiſietur de libero tenemento ſuo, 
&c. niſi per legale judicium parium ſuorum, vel per legem 
terræ.“ Another, ſpeaking of the impriſonment of thoſe 
who had refuſed to lend the king money, ſaid,---** O impro- 
vident anceſtors! O unwiſe forefathers ! to be ſo curious 
in providing for the quiet poſſeſſion of our lands, and liber- 
ties of parliament, and to negle& our perſons and bodies, 
and to let them die in priſon, and that durante bene placito, 
remedileſs: If this be law, what do we talk of our liberties ! 
Why do we trouble ourſelves with the diſpute of law, fran- 
chiſes, propriety of goods? What may a man call his, if not 
liberty?“ | 
I intend not to enlarge any farther upon what was faid m 
the houſe of commons upon theſe points. This ſuffices to 
ſhew how the majority were diſpoſed. All their arguments 
tended to demonſtrate, that if the king had power to take 
the goods of his ſubjects by a bare act of his will, whether 
by way of loan or otherwiſe, and to impriſon ſuch as refuſed 
to obey his orders without being admitted to bail, they were 
either to be entirely ſubject to the king's pleaſure, or to begin 
with firmly eſtabliſhing the rights of the people, to the pre- 
vention of tyranny. The court-party durſt not directly op- 
poſe this general ſentiment, but endeavoured by ſeveral argu- 
ments to intimate, that to gain his majeſty's good will, ſup- 
lies were in the firſt place to be granted. Then, they gave 
3 that the king, moved with ſuch a mark of affection 
for his perſon, would not be againſt redreſſing the grievances m. 
But this made little impreſſion upon the reſt, who were by 
far the majority, and who verily believed, that to begin with 
the ſubſidies was the ready way to have the grievances un- 
redreſſed. Mean while to make a diverſion, ſecretary Coke 
preſented to the houſe certain propoſitions from the king, con- 
cerning ſupply; but it was reſolved, that the reading thereof 
Mall be deferred till the houſe had taken ſome reſolution with 
reſpect to the grievances, eſpecially the impriſonment of the 
ſubjects, and denial of bail. There were very great debates 
upon theſe points, and the judges themſelves were heard. At 
laſt, the houſe came to the following reſolutions, directly con- 
trary to the king's pretenſions, and the judges determinations : 
That is, they eſtabliſhed maxims oppoſite to thoſe of the 
king ; namely, | | 

J. That no freeman oughtto be detained or kept in priſon, 
or otherwiſe reſtrained by the command of the king or privy 

council, or any other, unleſs ſome cauſe of the commitment, 
detainer, or reſtraint, be expreſſed, for which by law heought 
to be committed, detained, or reſtrained. 

6 II. That the writ of Habeas Corpus may not be denied, 
but ought to be granted to every man that is committed or 
detained in priſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained, though it be by 
the command of the king, the privy council, or any other, he 
praying the ſame, | „„ 

6e III. That if a freeman be committed or detained in pri- 
ſon, or otherwiſe reſtrained by the command of the king, 
the privy council, or any other, no cauſe of ſuch commir- 

ment, detainer, or reſtraint being expreſſed, for which by 

Jaw he ought to be committed, detained, or reſtrained, and 
the ſame being returned upon a Habeas Corpus, granted for 
the ſaid party, then he ought to be delivered or bailed. 

„IV. That it is the ancient and indubitable right of every 
freeman, that he hath a full and abſolute property in his goods 
and eſtate; that no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, or other 
like charge, ought to be commanded or levied by the king, or 
any of his miniſters, without common . conſent by act of 
parliament “.“ | 


= Mr, fecretary Coke in particular made two ſpeeches, on March 22, and 
24, wherein he allowed that grievances ought to be redreſſed, but adviſed 
the houte to let ſupplies take the precedency, Ruſhworth, rom, I. p. 502. 

This year were the following creations: March 9, John lord'Mordant 
was created earl of Peterburgh, March 14, William Maynard, baron 
Maynard of Eitaynes. The 25th, Thomas Belaſis baron Fauconberge. 
The 26th, Hemy lord Graye of Groby earl of Stanford, June 23d, John 
Powlett baron Powlett of Hinton St. George, And the z0th, Robert 
Pjerrepout baron Pierrepont, and viicount Newark, Rymet's Feed. tom. 
XVIII. p. 983, &c. G/L 


Coke from his majeſty, Were no received and read, but rhe 
debate thereof was referred to another day. The propofitions 
were theſe : b : 

« 1, Tofurniſh with men and victuals thirty ſhips to guard 
the narrow feas, and along the coaſts, 25 | 

& 2. To ſet out ten other ſhips for relief of the town of 
Rochel. a | 5 

6 3. To ſet out ten other ſhips for the preſervation of the 
Elbe, the Sound, and the Baltick ſ ee. 

4. To levy arms, cloth, victual, pay, and tranſport an 
army of ten thouſand horſe, and ten thouſand foot, for foreign 
ſervice. : | 

6 5, To pay and ſupply fix thouſand more for the ſervice 
of Denmark. | | | 

“ 6. To ſupply the forts of the office of ordnance. 

* 7. To ſupply the ſtores of the navy. EEE, 

© 8, To build twentyſhips yearly for the increaſe of the navy. 

* 9. To repair the forts within the land. 

© 10, To pay the arrears of the office of ordnance. 

© 11. To pay the arrears of the victuallers office. 

* 12, To pay the arrears of the treaſure of the navy. 

* 13. To pay the arrears due for the freight of divers mer- 
chant-ſhips employed in his majeſty's ſervice. | | 

* 14. To provide a magazine for victuals for land and ſea 
ſervice.” | | 


The houſe eafily perceived by the reading of theſe articles, 
that it would be a work of infinite labour, to examine the ne- 
ceſſity and juſtice of each, and as there were no eſtimates 
made, they plainly faw, if they ſhould take the particulars in- 
to conſideration, the court would mount the expence very 
high. Wherefore, without entering into any diſcuſſion, they 
reſolved in general to grant the king a large ſupply ®. 

After that, they returned to the examination of this par- 
ticular grievance, that the king's council, by their bare au- 
thority, had confined to their houſes, ſome that refuſed to 
lend money ; had ſent away others to diſtant places from 
their homes; and conſtrained ſome on the ſame account, to 
go and ſerve the king in foreign countries?P. Upon this point, 


fir Thomas Wentworth ſaid, “If any man owes a mana 


diſpleaſure, and ſhall procure him to be put. into foreign em- 
ployment, it will be a matter of high concernment to the ſub- 
ject : We know the honour and juſtice of the king, but we 
know not what his miniſters, or the mediation of embaſſadors 
may do, to work their own wrath upon any man.” Theſe de- 
bates produced this reſolultion : | 

* That no freeman ought to be confined by any command 
from the king, or privy council, or any other, unleſs it be 
by act of parliament, or by other due courſe, or warrant 
of law.” | 
[628] All theſe determinations promiſed the king no good 
with reſpect to his prerogative ; and as he feared the com- 
mons would again attack the duke of Buckingham, he tried 
to divert them from it by a meſſage delivered to the houſe 
by ſecretary Coke. It was upon a rumour, that the duke had 
ſpoken ill of the parliament at the council board. The king 


aſſured, it was not true; and the ſecretary added, if the duke | 


had ſo ſpoken, he would have contradicted himſelf, for the 
whole council could bear him witneſs, he was the firſt mover 
of calling the parliament. But he took care not to tell them, 
it was merely out of policy, purſuant to Cotton's advice. 

The next day the king ſent another meſſage to the com- 
mons, deſiring them to take the affair of ſupply into conſi- 
deration. He told them likewiſe, that as to the freedom of 
perſons, and propriety of goods, he was willing to come into 
any expedients which ſhould be judged convenient, by way 
of bill, or otherwiſe; and that the more confidence they 
ſhould ſhew in his grace and goodneſs, the more they ſhould 
prevail to obtain their defires. 

Upon this meſſage, the houſe unanimouſly voted five ſub- 
ſidies to the king d, but returned immediately to the exami- 
nation of grievances, and held a conference with the lords 
upon that ſubject. CE Sn 

Eaſter holidays approaching, the king ſent and defired the 
commons not to adjourn, that affairs might be the more 
ipecdily difpatched. This meilage occafioned a debate, ſome 


March 31, the commons preſented a petition to the king againſt recu- 


ſants, which, together with the king's anſwers, is to be ſeen in Ruſhworth, 
tom. I. p. 516, &c. 8 


» Sir Peter Hayman, who was ſent into the Palatinate for refuſing to lend 


money, opened his own caſe, Ibid. p. 522. 

4 The king thankfully received them, acknowledging it the greateſt gift 
that ever was given in partiament. He added, that he liked parliaments at 
the firſt, though, ſince, he was grown to a diſtaſte of them; but now he 
loves them, and ſnall rejoice to nicet with his. people often. Ibid, p. 525. 
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members fearing ſuch a precedent might be a prejudice to 


the privileges of the houſe, and the king for the future think 
he had power to hinder an adjournment when he pleaſed, But 
at length it was reſolved to do as the king defired. 

The 11th of April, ſecretary Coke moved the diſpatch of 
the ſubſidies, ſaying, the votes to grant the King money were 
nothing till turned into a bill. But being oppoſed by ſeveral, 
it was reſolved, that grievances and ſupply ſhould go hand in 
hand. | 

The day following, Coke brought another meſſage from the 
king to the houſe, to this effect: That his majeſty had long 
fince expected ſome fruit of that which was ſo happily begun; 
but finding a ſtop beyond all expeCtation, his command was, 


that without any further delay they ſhould proceed in the 


affair of ſupply. For notwithſtanding his conſenting that ſup- 
ply and grievances ſhould go together, his meaning was not, 
that the one ſhould give interruption to the other, nor the 
time be ſpun out on any pretence. And therefore bid them 
take heed, that they did not force him to make an unpleaſing 
end of what was ſo well begun.” = 

This meſſage did the king great injury. 1. Becauſe of the 
threatening. 2. By reaſon of his inſtances, that the affair of 
ſupply ſhould be diſpatched before that of grievances ; for it 
was not doubted, that if the firſt were finiſhed, the parlia— 
ment would be immediately prorogued. 3. Laſtly, The 


| 5 4 unwillingneſs to redreſs the grievances, was a clear 


evidence, he would never be brought to it of his own ac- 
cord, and conſequently it was neceflary to conſtrain him 
thereto. 'This was the more probable, as Coke, when he 
delivered the meſſage, added, That the king would wil- 
lingly hear any thing concerning the abuſes of power, but 
not about power itſelf.” Theſe expreſſions were liable to 


many cavils, and plain intimations, that the king reſerved to 


himſelf, by this reſtriction, a means to evade the grievances. 
And indeed, Coke being moved to explain what he meant by 
the word Power, refuſed it r. WOT 


Two days after, the ſecretary delivered another meſlage 


from the king, to haſten the affair of ſupply. Theſe meſſages, 
which came thus one upon another, gave frequent occaſions 
to the court party to preſs the houſe to content his majeſty. 
All their ſpeeches upon this head, met in one point, namely, 
to inſpire the houſe with a dread, that a quarrel between them 
and the King would be fatal to parliaments, and give the 
king occaſion to proceed without them for the future. As 
the king himſelf, and the lord keeper (by his order) had fre- 
quently made uſe of the ſame means to frighten the commons, 
it could not be doubted, that theſe men ſpoke purſuant to 
the intentions, and perhaps by the order of the court. A privy 
counſellor's ſpeech in the lower houſe laſt parliament was not 
yet forgot, and of which the commons had thought fit to 


take notice, in the remonſtrance they would have preſented 


to the king. The defign of that ſpeech was to intimate to 
the commons, that if they did not content the king, they 
would run the riſque of beiag the cauſe of no more parlia- 
ments in England. This threat ſo often infinuated by the 
king himſelf, by the lord keeper, by the members of the houſe 
known to be devoted to the court, ſometimes in dark, ſome- 


times in plain terms, had a quite contrary effect to what the 


King expected. Inſtead of terrifying the commons, it convinc- 
ed them, how watchful they ought to be of the king's pro- 
ceedings, left their condeſcenſion, or even their filence, ſhould 


 authorife ſome things very prejudicial to the liberties of the 


nation, whom they repreſented. © What! (ſaid moſt of 
the members among themſelves) we are threatened, that if 
we do not grant the king whatever he requires, and when he 
pleaſes, if we oppoſe his pleaſure, even when contrary to the 
laws, he will govern without a parliament, that is, with an 
unlimited power: he will impriſon our perſons, ſeize our 


_ eſtates, and conſider the whole kingdom as his property! 


But he does not only threaten us, he has put his threats in 


execution already. Which then is beſt, either for him to 


ufurp an abſolute power againſt our will, or for us to ſuffer 
it, nay, approve it by our filence, and ſervile fears ? Of the 
two, certainly the firſt is leaſt dangerous. A time may come, 
when the king ſhall have occafion for parliaments, and then 
we thall be able to recover the ground we fhall have loſt. 
But if we betray the intereſt of our country, by tamely yield- 
ing to the king the power he would aſſume, our liberty will 
be irrecoverably loſt. We ſhall lay upon ourſelves and poſte- 
Tity, a yoke which our forefathers could never bear, and be 
held in abhorrence by the whole nation. And after all, what 
ſhall we gain by our condeſcenſion? Why, the king will 
continue the uſe of parliaments, provided he fhall be abſolute 
maſter ; order them to give him ſuch a ſum, and by ſuch a 


He anſwered, * I cannot deſcend to particulars, or go from that his ma- 


time ; forbid them to examine grievances ; in a word, ma- 
nage them entirely as he pleaſes. Thus we ſhall prevent the 
king's governing without a parliament, but ſhall eſtabliſh a 
precedent which ſhall render parliaments for ever flaves to 
the king and his miniſters.” 

Such were the reaſonings of the greateſt part of the com- 
mons, and though they did not openly ſay theſe very words, 
the houſe ſhewed by their whole conduct, that theſe conſider- 
ations were the real foundation of all their proceedings. For 
this reaſon it was reſolved to defire an audience, in order to 
anſwer all his majeſty's meflages, and to preſent him withal a 
petition concerning billeting of ſoldiers upon the ſubject. 


Their repreſentation to the king by the mouth of their ſpeaker, 
was as follows : | 


“ Moſt gracious and dread ſovereign, 


* YOUR dutiful and loyal commons here aſſembled, 


were lately humble ſuitors to your majeſty for acceſs to your 
royal preſence ; the occaſion that moved their deſires herein, 
was a particular of importance, worthy your princely conſi- 
deration ; which, as it well deſerves, ſhould have been the 
only ſubject of my ſpeech at this time. : 

“ But fince your gracious anſwer for this acceſs, obtained 
by a meſſage from your majeſty, they have had ſome cauſe 
to doubt, that your majeſty is not ſo well ſatisfied with the 
manner of their proceedings, as their hearty defire is you 
ſhould be, eſpecially in that part which concerns your ma- 
jeſty's preſent ſupply, as if in the proſecution thereof, they 
had of late uſed ſome ſlackneſs or delay. 


* And becauſe no unhappinels of theirs can parallel with 
that which may proceed from a miſunderſtanding in your 


majeſty, of their clear and loyal intentions, they have com- 
manded me to attend your majeſty, with an humble and ſum- 
mary declaration of their proceedings, ſince this ſhort time 
of their fitting, which they hope will give your majeſty 
abundant ſatisfaction, that never people did more truly de- 
fire to be endeared in the favour and gracious opinion of their 
ſovereign ; and withal to let you ſee, that as you can have 
no where more faithful counſel, ſo your great deſigns and oc- 
caſions can no way be ſo ſpeedily or heartily ſupported, as in 
this old and ancient way of parliament. 

For this purpoſe they humbly beſeech your majeſty to 
take into your royal confideration, that although by ancient 
right of parliament, the matters there debated are to be dif- 
poſed in their true method and order, and that their conſtant 
cuſtom hath been to take into their conſiderations the com- 
mon grievances of the Kingdom, before they enter upon 
the matter of ſupply; yet to make a full expreſſion of 
that zeal and affection which they bear to your royal 
majeſty, equalling at leaſt, if not exceeding the beſt 
affections of their predeceflors to the beſt of your pro- 
genitors; they have in their afſembly, contrary to the 
ordinary proceedings of parliament, given your majeſty's 
ſupply precedence, before the common grievance of the 
ſubject, how preſſing ſoever, joining with it only thoſe 


fundamental and vital liberties of the kingdom, which give 


ſubſiſtence and ability to your ſubjects. 


* This was their original order and reſolution, and was 


grounded upon a true diſcerning, that theſe two confider- 
ations could not be ſerved, but did both of them entirely 
concern your majeſty's ſervice, confiſting no leſs in enabling 
and encouraging the ſubject, than in proportioning a preſent 
ſuiting to your majeſty's occaſions, and their abilities; nay, 


ſo far have they been from uſing any unneceſſary delays, as 
though, of the two, that of the ſupply were the latter pro- 


poſition amongſt them, the grand committee to which both 
were referred, hath made that of your majeſty's ſupply firſt 
ready for concluſion. | 

And, to be ſure your majeſty's ſupply might receive no 
interruption by the, other, differing from uſage and cuſtom 
(in caſes of this nature) ſent up of thoſe that concern the 
ſubjects by parcels, ſome to your majeſty, and ſome to the 
lords, to the end your majeſty might receive ſuch ſpeedy con- 
tent as ſuited with the largeſt and beft extent of their firſt 
order. | | | 

Sir, you are the breath of our noſtrils, and the light of 
our eyes, and beſides thoſe many comforts, which under 
you and your royal progenitors, in this frame of government, 
this nation hath enjoyed, the religion we'profeſs hath taught 
us whoſe image you are; and we do all moſt humbly be- 
ſeech your majeſty to believe that nothing is or can be more 
dear unto us than the ſacred rights and prerogatives of your 
crown; no perſon or council can be greater lovers of you, 
nor be more truly careful to maintain them; and the pre- 


jeſty gave me warrant or power to deliver. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 539. 


ſerving 
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ſerving of thoſe fundamental liberties which concern the 1. The ſervice of Almighty God is hereby greatly hin- 
freedom of our perſons, and propriety of goods and eſtates, is dered, the people in many places not daring to repair to the 
an eſſential means to eſtabliſh the true glory of a monarchy. church, leſt in the mean time the foldiers ſhould rifle their 

&« For rich and free ſubjects, as they are beſt governed, houles. TED | 1 
ſo they are moſt liable to do your majeſty ſervice either in & 2, The ancient and good government of the country is 
peace or war, which next under God hath been the cauſe of hereby neglected and almoſt contemned. ; 
the happy and famous victories of this nation, beyond other &« 3. Your officers of juſtice in performance of their duties 
kingdoms of larger territories and greater number of people. have been refiſted and endangered, | 

&« What information ſoever contrary to this ſhall be e ren 7 
brought unto your majeſty, can come from no other than generally diminiſhed ; farmers to tecure themſelves from 
ſuch, as for their own ends, under colour of advancing the the ſoldiers inſolence, being by the clamour of ſollicitation 

rerogative, do indeed undermine and weaken royal power of their fearful and injured wives and children, enforced to 
bh impoveriſhing the ſubjects, render this monarchy leſs give up their wonted dwellings, and to retire themſelves into 
glorious, and the people leſs able to ſerve your majeſty. places of more ſecure habitation. _ . 

«© Having (by this that hath been ſaid) cleared our hearts 5. Huſbandmen, that are as it were the hands of the 
and proceedings to your majeſty, our truſt is, that in your country, corrupted by ill example of the ſoldiers, and en- 
royal judgment we fhall be free from the leaſt opinion of couraged to idle life, give over work, and rather ſeek to live 

iving any unneceſſary ſtop to our proceedings in the matter idly at another man's charges, than by their own labours, 
of your ſupply, and that your majeſty will be pleaſed to en- ** 6. Tradeſmen and artificers almoſt diſcouraged, and 
tertain belief of our alacrity and cheerfulneſs in your ſervice, being inforced to leave their trades, and to employ their time 
and that hereafter no ſuch misfortune ſhall befal us, to be in preſerving themſelves and their families from cruelty. 
miſunderſtood by your majeſty in any thing. 5 7. Markets unfrequented, and our ways grown ſo dan- 
We all moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty to receive no gerous, that the people dare not to pals to and tro upon their 
information in this or any other bufineſs from private rela- uſual occaſions. N | 2 1785 
tions, but to weigh and judge of our proceedings by thoſe 8. Frequent robberies, aſſaults, batteries, burglaries, 
reſolutions of the houſe that ſhall be repreſented from our- rapes, rapines, murders, barbarous cruelties, and other moſt 
ſelves. - OY | abominable vices, and outrages, are generally complained of 
« This, rightly and graciouſly underſtood, we are confi- from all parts, where theſe companies have been and had 
dent from the knowledge of your goodneſs and our own their abode, few of which infolencies have been fo much as 
hearts, that the ending of this parliament ſhall be much queſtioned, and fewer according to their demerit puniſhed, 
more happy than the beginning, and be to all ages ſtiled the © Theſe, and many other lamentable effects (moſt dread 
blefled parliament, for making perfect union between the and dear ſovereign) have by the billeting of ſoldiers already 


beſt king and the beſt people, that your majeſty may ever de- fallen upon us your loyal ſubjects, tending no leſs to the 
light in calling us together, and we in the comforts of your diſſervice of your majeſty, than to their impoveriſning and 


gracious favour towards us. | deſtruction, fo that thereby they are exceedingly diſabled to 
In this hope I return to my firſt errand, which will beſt yield to your majeſty thoſe ſupplies for your urgent occaſions, 
appear by that which I ſhall humbly defire you to hear, and which they heartily defire ; and yet they are further per- 
being an humble petition from the houſe of commons, for plexed with apprehenſion of more approaching dangers, one 
redreſſing of thoſe many inconveniencies and diſtractions that in regard of your ſubjects at home, the other of enemies from 
have befallen your ſubjects by the billeting of ſoldiers in abroad, in both which reſpects it ſeems to threaten no ſmall 
private men's houſes againſt their wills. calamity to the meaner ſort of your people, being exceeding, 
« Your royal progenitors have ever held our ſubjects poor, whereof in many places are great multitudes, and there- 
hearts the beſt garriſon of this kingdom; and our humble fore in times of more ſettled and moſt conſtant adminiſtration 
ſuit to your majeſty is, that our faith and loyalty may have of juſtice, not eaſily ruled, are moſt apt upon this oc- 


ſuch a place in your royal thoughts, as to reſt aſſured, that caſion to caſt off the reigns of government, and by 
all your ſubjects will be ready to lay down their lives for the joining themſelves with thoſe diſordered ſoldiers, are 


defence of your ſacred perſon, and this kingdom. very likely to fall into mutiny and rebellion; which in 
% Not going ourſelves into our countries this Eaſter, we faithful diſcharge of our duties we cannot forbear moſt 


ſhould think it a great happineſs to us, as we know it would humbly to preſent to your high and excellent wiſdom, be- 


be a ſingular comfort and encouragement to them that ſent ing preſſed with probable fears that ſome ſuch miſchief will 
us hither, if we might but ſend them the news of a gracious ſhortly enſue, if an effectual and ſpeedy courſe be not taken 


anſwer from your majeſty in this particular, which the rea- to remove out of the land, or otherwiſe to diſband, thoſe un- 


ſons of the petition we hope will move your moſt excellent ruly companies. - f 9 
majeſty graciouſly to vouchſafe us.“ * For the ſecond, we do moſt humbly beſeech your ma- 
The petition concerning the billeting of ſoldiers, preſented to thoſe companies, befides their diflolute diſpoſitions and car- 
| -the king's moſt excellent majeſty. : riages, are ſuch as do openly profeſs themſelves papiſts, and 
IN all humility complaining, ſheweth unto your moſt therefore to be ſuſpected, that if occaſion ſerve they will ra- 
excellent majeſty your loyal and dutiful commons now in ther adhere to a foreign enemy of that religion, than to your 
parliament aflembled, that whereas by the fundamental laws majeſty, their liege lord and ſovereign, eſpecially ſome of 
of this realm, every freeman hath, and of right ought to their captains and commanders being as popiſhly affected as 
| have, a full and abſolute propriety in his goods and eftate, themſelves, and having ſerved in the wars on the part of the 
and that therefore the billeting and placing the ſoldiers in the king of Spain and archducheſs againſt your majeſty's allies ; 
houſe of any ſuch freeman againſt his will, is directly contrary which of what pernicious conſequence it may prove, and 
to the faid laws, under which we and our anceſtors have been how prejudicial to the ſafety of your kingdom, we leave to 
ſo long and happily governed; yet in apparent violation of the your majeſty's high and princely wiſdom. | | 
ſaid ancient and undoubted right of all your majeſty's loyal And now upon theſe, and many more which might be 
ſubjccts of this your Kingdom in general, and to the grievous alleged, moſt weighty and important reaſons, grounded on 
and inſupportable vexation and detriment of many counties the maintenance of the worſhip and ſervice of Almighty 
and perſons in particular, a new and almoſt unheard-of way God, the continuance and advancement of your majelty's 
hath been invented and put in practice, to lay foldiers upon high honour and profit, the preſervation of the ancient and 
them, ſcattered in companies here and there, even in the undoubted liberties of your people, and therein of juſtice, 
heart and bowels of this Kingdom ; and to compel many of induſtry, valour, which nearly concern the glory and happi- 
vour majeſty's ſubjects to receive and lodge them in their own nefs of your majeſty and all your ſubjects, and the prevent- 
houſes, and both themſelves and others to contribute towards ing of calamity and ruin both of church and common: 
the maintenance of them, to the excecding great diſſervice of wealth: 
your majeſty, the general terror of all, and utter undoing of 
many of your people, inſomuch as we cannot ſufficiently re— 
count, or in any way proportionable to the lively ſenſe that 
we have of our miieries herein, are we able to repreſent unto 
your majeſty, the innumerous miſchiefs and moſt grievous 
vexations that by this means alone we do now ſuffer, whereof 
we will not preſume to trouble your ſacred ears with particular 
inſtances ; only, moſt gracious ſovereign, we beg leave to 
offer to your moſt gracious view, a compaſſionate conſideration 
of a few of thun in particular, 


* We your majeſty's moſt humble and loyal ſubjects the 
knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of your houſe of com- 
mons, in the name of all the commonalty of your king- 
dom, who are upon this occaſion moſt miſerably diſcon- 
folate and afflicted, proſtrate at the throne of your grace 
and juſtice, do moſt ardently beg a preſent remove of 
this inſupportable burden, and that your majeſty would 
be graciouſly pleaſed to ſecure us from the like preſſure 
in the time to come.” | 
| & The 


4. The rents and revenues of your gentry greatly and 


jeſty to take into your princely conſideration, that many of 
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The manner in which the king and the commons tranſaCted 
together is very pleaſant. There was nothing but evaſion 
and artifice on both fides : they expreſſed not their thoughts 
when they ſpoke to each other, and yet underſtood one ano- 
ther perfectly, though they made as if they did not, The 
commons knew that the reaſons to juſtify the delay of ſupply, 
alleged in their repreſentation, were not valid, and that the 
king was perſuaded of the ſame : but they thought he would 
ſeem to be ſatisfied with them, in order not to oblige them 
to tell him to his face they could not rely on his promiſes, 
and conſidered this delay as the only way to have their griev- 
ances redreſſed. The king feigned to be ignorant of this 
motive, and took advantage of the commons ufing obſcure 
inſinuations inſtead of ſpeaking plainly. On theother hand, 
though the king had no defign to redreſs grievances, he 
would however have it thought he intended it as foon as the 
affair of ſupply was diſpatched. The commons on their 
part feigning not to know his intention, had a mind to make 
believe that the delay of ſupply proceeded from quite another 
cauſe, though they were ſure the king could not miſtake. 
But as the king did not think himſelf obliged to uſe the ſame 
ceremony with the commons as they ought to uſe with him, 
he talked to them in a higher tone, knowing they would not, 
without neceſſity, be induced to ſpeak more clearly. To 
their repreſentation therefore he made this reply : 


«© Mr. ſpeaker, and gentlemen, 

«© WHEN I ſent you my laſt meſſage, I did not expect 
a reply, for I intended it to haſten you : I told you at your 
firſt meeting, this time was not to be ſpent in words, and I 
am ſure it is leſs fit for diſputes, which if I had a defire to en- 
tertain, Mr. ſpeaker's preamble might have given me ground 
enough: the queſtion is not now what liberty you have in 
diſpoting of matters handled in your houſe, but rather at this 
time what is fit to be done. | 

«© Wherefore I hope you will follow my example, in eſ- 
chewing diſputations, and fall to your important buſineſs. 
You make a proteſtation of your affection and zeal to my 


prerogative, grounded upon ſuch good and juſt reaſons, that 


1 muſt believe you: but I look that you uſe me with the like 


charity, to believe what I have declared more than once, 


- ſince your meeting with us, that J am as forward as you for 


the neceſſary preſervation of your true liberties. Let us not 
ſpend ſo much time in this, that may hazard both my prero- 
gative and your liberties to our enemies. WT 

* To be ſhort, go on ſpeedily with your buſineſs, with- 
out any more apologies, for time calls faſt on you, which 
will neither ſtay for you:nor me. Wherefore it is my duty 
to haſten, as knowing the neceſſity of it, and yours to give 
eredit to what I ſay, as to him that fits at the helm. 

« For what concerns your petition, I ſhall make anſwer 
in a convenient time.“ | 


The commons, as I ſa'd, meant to reap ſome advantage 
by the five ſubſidies they were willing to grant the king; 
and this was a neceffary condition, which they continually 
inſinuated, though they avoided uſing that ex preſſionꝰ. To that 
end they had prepared a petition to be preſented to the king, 
in the name of both houſes, to-which they defired the con- 
currence of the lords. This petition was termed the Peti— 
tion of Right, becauſe it was pretended not to defire of the 
king any grace or favour, but only the maintenance of the 
liberties of the ſubject. For this reaſon it was to be ſolemn- 
ly preſented to the king on his throne by way of bill, and the 

g was to reply to it in a parliamentary manner. A draught 
of it had been ſent to the lords for their concurrence *, The 
king was alarmed at it. He was defirous to avoid receiving 
ſuch a petition, which too plainly eſtabliſhed the rights of the 
people, becauſe he ſaw, if he rejected it, he ſhould loſe the 
five ſubſidies, the bill not being yet paſted. On the other 
hand, in granting the contents of the petition, he himſelf tied 
up his hands for the future, and confefled withal, that the 
acts of authority he had hitherto exerciſed, were contrary to 
law. Into this ſtreight perciſely it was that the commons 
meant to draw him by the petition of right. Whereof he 
omitted nothing in his power to divert the blow. As he had 
a great influence in the upper houſe, he ſo managed, that the 
lords, by pretending to agree with the commons upon the ſub- 
ſtance of the petition, moved the praying his majeſty to make 
the following declarations : 

{ 1. That the good old law called Magna Charta, and the 
ſix ſtatutes, conceived to be declarations and explanations 


From the 2 1ſt to the 25th of April, in a grand committee, they ſpent 
moſt of their time in debate about martial law, and about the petition of 
right, Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 54. | 

| The king's ſerjeant Aſhley ſaid in his diſcourſe, that “ the propoſitions 


of that law, do till ſtand in force to all intents atid pur- 


poles. 6 

* 2, That his majeſty would be pleaſed graciouſly to de- 
clare, that according to Magna Charta, and the ſtotutes 
aforenamed, as alſo according to the moſt ancient cuſtoms 
and laws of this land, every free ſubject of this reaim hath a 
fundamental propriety in his goods, and a fundamental liberty 
of his perſon, 

5 3. That his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to de- 
Clare, that it is his royal pleaſure to ratify and confirm unto 
all and every his loyal and faithful ſubjects, all their ancient, 
ſeveral, juſt liberties, privileges, and rights, in as ample and 
beneficial manner, to all intents and purpoſes, as their an- 
ceſtors did enjoy the ſame under the beſt of his moſt noble 
progenitors. 

4. That his majeſty would be further pleaſed graciouſly 
to declare, for the good content of his loyal ſubjects, and for 
the ſecuring them from future fear, that in all cafes within 
the cognizances of the common law, concerning the liberties 
of the ſubject, his majeſty would proceed according to the 
common law of this land, and according to the laws eſta- 
bliſhed in the kingdom, and in no other manner or wile. 

*© 5. As touching his majeſty's royal prerogative, intrin- 
fical to his ſovereignty, and betruſted him withul from God, 
dad communem totius populi ſalutem, & non ad deſtruc- 
tionem, That his majeſty would reſolve, not to uſe or divert 
the ſame, to the prejudice of any his loyal people in the 
Propriety of their goods, or liberty of their perſons: apd in 
caſe for the ſecurity of his majeſty's royal perſon, the com- 
mon fafety of his people, or the peaceable government of 
this kingdom, his majeſty ſhall find juſt cauſe, for r:aion of 
ſtate, to impriſon or reſtrain any man's perſon, his majeſty 
would graciouſly declare, that within a convenient time he 
ſhall and will expreſs the cauſe of the commitment or re- 
ſtraint, either general or ſpecial ; and upon a cauſe ſo ex- 
prefled, will leave him immediately to be tried according to 
the common juſtice of the kingdom.” | 

But the commons avoided this ſnare, plainly perceiving it 
was only an artifice to evade the petition of right, which 
would become as uſeleſs, after theſe declarations. Indeed, 
there-was a great difference, as we ſhall ſee preſently, berween 
theſe declarations, and what was required in the petition. 
The declarations were all expreſſed in general terms, which 
gave the king room to cavil upon the performance of each 
article, as he had done in the affair of the loans, and the im- 
priſonment of thoſe that refuſed tocomply. In thoſe caſes, the 
king did not pretend to act contrary to theſe laws, but rather 


thought himſelf authorized by the law; and the judges of 


the realm had countenanced his pretenſions. But the petition 
of right was more full and expreſs, and lef: but little room :or 
cavils. On the other hand, the difference was not leſs be- 
tween the dire& and parliamentary reply demanded by the 
commons, and the bare and general declarations which were 


not capable of contenting the people. So, the commons en- 


tirely rejected the propoſition of the lords. | 

The king not ſucceeding in his deſign by means of the up- 
per-houſe, tried to ſatisfy the commons by making them, of 
his. own accord, the fame offers the lords had ſeemed only to 
deſire of him. To that purpoſe, having ſent for both houſes 
to Whitehall, the lord keeper, in his preſence, ſpoke to them 
in the following manner : 


* My lords, and ye the knights, citizens and burgeſles of 
the houſe of commons. 

* YE cannot but remember the great and important af- 
fairs, concerning the ſafety both of ſtate and religion, de- 
clared firſt from his majeſty's own mouth, to be the cauſes 
of the aſſembling of this parliament ; the ſenſe whereof, as 
it doth daily increaſe with his majeſty, ſo it oughr to do, and 
and his majeſty doubts not but it doth ſo with you, fince the 
danger increaſeth every day, both by effluxion of time, and 
preparations of the enemy. 

Vet his majeſty doth well weigh, that this expence of 
time hath been occaſioned by the debate which hath ariſen 
in both houſes, touching the liberty of the ſubject; in 
which, as his majeſty takes in good part the purpoſe and in- 
tent of the houſes, ſo clearly and frequently protefled, that 
they would not diminiſh or blemiſh his juſt prerogative ; 
ſo he preſumes that ye will all conteſs it a point of exrra- 
ordinary grace and juſtice in him, to ſuffer it to reſt ſo iong 
in diſpute without interruption ; but now his majeſty, con- 
fidering the length of time which it hath taken, and tearing 


madc by the commons tended rather to anarchy than monarchy, and that 
they muſt allow the king to govern by acts of ſtate, ” For which the lords 
committed him, and he recanted. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 545. Whitlock, 
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nothing ſo much as any future loſs of that, whereof every ment. The threat of putting an end to the ſeſſion frightened 
hour and minute is ſo precious; and foreſeeing that the or- them not, the king having gone too far to recede. The only 
dinary way of debate, though never ſo carefully buſbanded, point was to know, whether he would grant by bill, what he 
in regard of the form of both houles, neceſſarily takes was willing to grant any other way; and he could not break 
more time than the affairs of Chriſtendom can permit ; his with the parliament on that account, , without forfeiting en- 


ajeſty incely care, hath thought of this ex- tirely the love of his people, and loſing the five ſubſidies. So 
as 199 py N 8 5 by nes the clearneſs the commons would not miſs this opportunity of firmly eſta- 
of his own heart and intention: and therefore hath com- bliſhing the rights of the ſubjects. Here follows what the 
manded me to let you know, ** That he holdeth the ſtatute ſpeaker ſaid to the king, in the name of the commons, hav- 
of Magna Charta, and the other ſix ſtatutes inſiſted upon ing firſt thanked him for his gracious aſſurance, that he 
for the ſubjects liberty, to be all in force, and aſſures you, would govern according to the laws, and told him, that the 
that he will maintain all his ſubjects in the juſt freedom of commons greateſt confidence was in his goodneſs, ; 
their perſons, and ſafety of their eſtares; and that he will True it is, they cannot but remember the public truſt, 
overn according to the laws and ſtatutes of this realm; and for which they are accountable to preſent and future time; and 
that ye ſhall find as much ſecurity in bis majeſty's royal word their deſires are, that your majeſty's goodneſs might, in fruit 
and promiſe, as in the ſtrength of any law ye can make; ſo and memory, be the bleſſing and joy of poſterity. 1 
that hereafter ye ſhall never have cauſe to complain.“ The 50 They ſay alſo, that of late there hath been public vio- 
cConclufion is, that his majeſty prayeth God, who hath hitherto lation of the laws, and the ſubjects liberties, by ſome of 
Þlefled this kingdom, and put into his heart to come to you your mueſty's miniſters, and thence conceive, that no leſs 
this day, to make the ſucceſs thereof happy both to king than a public remedy will raiſe the dejected hearts of your 
and people: and therefore he deſires that no doubt or diſtruſt loving ſubjects, to a cheerful ſupply . of your majeſty, or 
may poſſeſs any man, but that ye will all proceed unani- ban them receive content in the proceedings of this 
uſly buſineſs.” ouſe. 
1 betete avoided this ſnare, as the former, and firin- & From thoſe conſiderations, they moſt humbly beg your 
ly adhered to the petition of right. A few days after ſecretary majeſty's leave, to lay hold of that gracious offer of yours, 
Coke brings them a freſh meſſage from the king, to know which gave them allurance, that if they thought fit to ſecure 
whether the houſe will reſt on his royal word, declared to themſelves in their rights and liberties, by way of bill, or 
them by the lord keeper, which if they do, he aflures them, otherwiſe, ſo it might be provided with due reſpect to God's 
it ſhall be royally pesformed. 1 : | honour, and the public good, you would be graciouſly pleaſed 
This meffage occaſioned great debates u, becauſe Coke and to give way untoit. Far from their intentions it is, any way 
the reſt of the court- party uſed their utmoſt endeavours, to incroach upon your ſovereignty or prerogative ; nor have 
to perſuade the houſe to what the King propoſed, that is, to they the leaſt thought of ſtretching or enlarging the former 
lay afide the petition of right, and reft upon his majeſty's laws in any ſort, by any new interpretations or additions; the 
promiſe. Sir Thomas Wentworth concluded the debate, ſay- bounds of their defires extend no farther, than to ſome neceſ- 


ing, © That never houſe of parliament truſted more in the fary explanation of that which is truly comprehended within 


goodneſs of their king, for their own private, than the pre- the juſt ſenſe and meaning of thoſe laws, with ſome moderate 
ſent, but we are ambitious that his majeſty's goodneſs may re- proviſion for execution and performance, as in times paſt up- 
main to poſterity, and we are accountable to a public truſt: onlike occaſion hath been uſed. „ 

and therefore ſeeing there hath been a public violation of the * The way how to accompliſh theſe their humble deſires, 
laws by his miniſters, nothing will ſatisfy him but a public is now in ſerious conſideration with them, wherein they hum- 
amends ; and our defires to vindicate the ſubjects right by bly aſſure your majeſty, they will neither loſe time, nor ſeek 
bill, are no more than are laid down in former laws with fome any thing of your majeſty, but that they hope may be fit for 
modeſt proviſion for inſtruction, performance and execution.“ dutiful and loyal ſubjects to aſk, and for a gracious and juſt 
This ſo well agreed with the ſenſe of the houſe, that they king to grant.” 

made it the ſubje& of a meſſage to be delivered by the His majeſty's anſwer was delivered by the lord keeper, as 
ſpeaker to his majeſty. follows: „ | 

Amidſt thoſe deliberations, another meſſage was delivered = FE, 

from his majeſty by ſecretary Coke, to this effect: That © Mr. ſpeaker, and you gentlemen of the houſe of commons. 
howſoever we proceed in this buſineſs we have in hand, ** HIS majeſty hath commanded me to tell you, that he 
which his majeſty will not doubt, but to be according to expected an anſwer by your actions, and not delay by 
our conſtant profeſſion, and ſo as he may have cauſe to your diſcourſe : ye acknowledge this truſt and confidence 


give us thanks; yet his reſolution is, that both his royal in your proceedings, but his majeſty ſees not how you re- 


care, and hearty and tender affection towards all his lov- quite him by your confidence of his word and actions: 
ing ſubjects, ſhall appear to the whole kingdom, and all for what need explanations, if ye doubted not the per- 
the world, that he will govern us according to the laws formance of the true meaning? For explanations will 
and cuſtoms of this realm ; that he will maintain us in the hazard an incroachment upon his prerogative. And it may 
liberties of our perſons, and properties of our goods, ſo as well be ſaid, what need a new law to confirm an old, 
we may enjoy as much happineſs as our forefathers in their if you repoſe confidence in the declaration his majeſty, made 


beft times: and that he will rectify what hath been, or may by me to both houſes ? and yourſelves acknowledge that 


be found amiſs amongſt us, ſo that hereafter there may be no your greateſt truſt and confidence muſt be in his majeſty's 
juſt cauſe to complain. Wherein, as his majeſty will rank grace and goodneſs, without which nothing ye can frame 
himſelf among the beſt of Kings, and ſhew he hath no in- will be of ſafety, or avail to you: yet, to ſhew clearly the 


tention to invade or impeach our lawful liberties, or right; ſo ſincerity of his majeſty's intentions, he is content that a bill 


he will have us to match ourſelves with the beſt ſubjects, not be drawn for a confirmation of Magna Charta, and the other 
by incroaching upon that ſovereignty or prerogative, which fix ſtatutes, inſiſted upon for the ſubjects liberties, if ye 


God hath put into his hands for our good, but by containing ſhall chuſe that as the beſt way, but ſo as it may be without 
ourſelves within the bounds and Jaws of our forefathers, with- additions, paraphraſes, or explanations. 


out reſtraining them, or enlarging them by new explanations, * Thus if you pleaſe you may be ſecured from your need- 
interpretations, expoſitions, or additions in any ſort, which, leſs fears, and this parliament may have a happy withed for 
h- telleth us he will not give way unto. end : whereas by the contrary, if you ſeck to tie your king 


hat the weight of the affairs of the kingdom and Chriſ- by new, and indeed impoſlible, bonds, you muſt be ac- 
tendom do preſs him more and more, and that the time is countable to God and the country for the ill ſucceſs of this 
now grown to that point of maturity, that it cannot endure meeting, His majeſty hath given his royal word, that ye 
long debate or dclay ; fo as this ſeſſion of parliament muſt ſhall have no cauſe to complain hereafter ; leſs than which 
continue no longer than Tueſday come ſevennight at the fur- hath been enough. to reconcile great princes, and therefore 
theſt: In which time his majeſty, for his part, will be ready ought much more to prevail between a king and his ſub- 
to perform what he promiſed; and if the houſe be not as ready jects. | 755 
to do that is fit for tnemlclves, it ſhall be their own faults, *© Laſlly, I am commanded. to tell you, that his majeſty's 

* And upon aſſurance of our good difpatch and correſpon- pleaſure 1s, that without further replies or meſſages or other 
dence, his majeſty declareth, that his royal intention is to unneceſlary delays, ye do what ye mean to do ſpeedily re- 
have another ſeſſion of parliament at Michaelmas next, for membering the laſt meſſage that ſecretary Coke brought you 
the perfecting of ſuch things as cannot now be donc.“ in point of time; his majeſty always intending to perform 

All this was not able to divert the commons from their his promiſe to his power.” | | S P 


purpoſe of turning the petition of right into an act of parlia- To this anſwer the King preſently after adds the following 
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meſſage, brought by ſecretary Coke, to preſs the houſe to rely 
on the king's word, notwithſtanding the intimation of his 
good pleaſure for a bill, That he had rather follow others, 
than begin to enter 1nto this buſineſs ; loſs of time hath been 
the greateſt complaint; the matter fallen now into confider- 
ation, 1s what way to take, whether to rely on his majeſty's 
word, or on a bill: If we will confider the advantage we 
have in taking his majeſty's word, it will be of the largeſt 
extent, and we ſhall chuſe that, that hath moſt aſſurance; an 
act of parliament is by the conſent of the king and parlia- 


ment; but this aſſurance by word, is, that he will govern us 


by the laws; the king promiſes that, and alſo, that they 
ſhall be ſo executed, that we ſhall enjoy as much freedom 
as ever : this contains many laws, and a grant of all good 
laws; nay, it contains a confirmation of thoſe very laws, 
aſſurance, which binds the king further than the law can: 


firſt it binds his affection, which is the greateſt bond be- 
tiveen king and ſubject, and that binds his judgment alſo, 


nay, his honour, and that not at home, but abroad; the 


royal word of a king, is the ground of all treaty ; nay, it 
binds his conſcience : this confirmation between both houſes, 
is in nature of a vow : for my part, F think it is the greateſt 
advantage to rely on his majeſty's word. He further added, 
this debate was fitter to be done before the houſe, and not 
before the committee, and that it was a new courſe to go to 
a committee of the whole houſe *.“ | | 
This anſwer and meſſage clearly ſhew, how much the king 
dreaded the petition of right, which was preparing for him. 
He juſtly ſuppoſed, it would contain not only the ſubſtance 
of Magna Charta and the fix ſtatutes, but alſo explanations 
which would prevent all cavils concerning the true meaning 
of theſe laws, which was what he would have avoided to ap- 
prove, for fear of tying up his hands. The great charter and 
the fix ſtatutes had long been in force ; but that had not pre- 


"vented his exacting money from his ſubjects by way of loan, 


and imprifoning ſuch as refuſed to comply. He was fo far 
from owning, he had acted contrary to the laws, that he had 
cauſed his proceedings to be approved by the judges of the 
realm. In offering therefore to confirm Magna Charta by a 
bill, he left things in their preſent ſtate, and the people would 
have reaped no benefit from the new bill. This is what the 
lord keeper could not forbear intimating, when he ſaid, he 
did not ſee any occaſion for a new law to confirm an old. But 
that he would have infinuated, that the old law was not in- 
fringed, and therefore the King was very willing to confirm 
it, provided there were no additions, explanations, and inter- 
pretations. But nothing was more apt to fhew the commons 
the neceſſity of theſe explanations, than the King's endeavours 
to avoid them. His extreme defire, that his word ſhould be 
relied on, was a very ſtrong reaſon to ſecure the liberties of 
the ſubject, by ſomething more binding. It is true indeed, 
the words of princes are capable of reconciling them to each 
other, when at variance ; but this ſuppoſes a mutual confi- 
dence, without which the bare word cannot beget a perfect re- 
conciliation. Now the point was to know, whether the king's 
word might be ſafely taken, which the commons did not be- 
lieve, though they durſt not openly declare it. Beſides, their 
having been told, that the king's promiſe to govern according 
to law, was a greater ſecurity than the laws themſelves, was 
a plain indication, that the king did not think it impracti- 
cable to evade the law. Hence therefore they drew a freſh 
argument for binding the king by a more expreſs and poſitive 
law than thoſe hitherto enacted. | 

We may further obſerve, that it is very ſurpriſing, the ſe- 
cretary, in the concluſion of the meflage, ſhould teach the 
commons how this matter ought to be debated in the houſe, 
infinuating that to go to a committee of the whole houſe was 
a new courſe. For the better underſtanding the deſign of this 
infinuation, the reader muſt know, that before the houſe a 
member cannot ſpeak but once upon the ſame point, and 
having aſſerted his opinion, is not allowed to anſwer or reply. 
But - when the houſe 1s turned into a committee, there 1s 
greater freedom. Every one may argue, anſwer, reply, as he 
thinks fit. By this means the points in debate are fully cleared, 
fo that it is eaſy for each to form his opinion upon the argu- 
ments, anſwers, and replies he has heard. It ſeems therefore, 
by what the ſecretary inſinuated to the commons, the king 
feared all explanations that might ariſe from this way of de- 
bating. Bur they did not think proper to receive his inſtruc- 
tions, or alter their uſual method x. The houſe therefore was 


„ Rapin has confounded this anſwer and meſſage, as if delivered at the 
ame time by the lord keeper. See Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 557. 

- Sir John Elliot replied to the king's meſſage, that the proceeding in a 
committee, is more honourable and advantageous to the king and the houſe, 
tor that way leads moſt to truth, and it is a more open way, and where 
every man may add his reaſon, and make anſwer upon the hearing of other 
men's reajons and arguments, Ibid, 
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turned into a committee to take into conſideration, all that 
could be ſaid for or againſt what the king deſired. The ge- 
neral ſenſe of the houſe was expreſſed as follows, by one of the 
members, with whom the majority agreed: 7484 „ 

5 Was it ever known (ſaid he) that general words were a 
ſufficient ſatisfaction to, particular grievances? Was ever a 
verbal declaration of the king, Verbum Regni? When 
grievances be, the parliament is to redreſs them. Did ever 
parliament rely on meſſages? They put up petitions of 
their grievances, and the king never. anſwered them: the 
king's anſwer is very gracious; but what is the law of the 
realm ? that is the queſtion, I. put no diffidence in his 
majeſty ; the king muſt ſpeak by a record, and in particu- 
lars, and not in general, Did you ever know the king's 
meſſage come into a bill of ſubſidies? All ſucceeding kings 
will lay, ye muſt truſt me as well as ye did my predeceſ- 
ſors, and truſt my meſſages; but meſlages of love never 
came into parliament, Let us put up a petition of right: 
not that I diſtruſt the King, but that I cannot take his truſt, 
but in a parliamentary way.“ 1 

As the commons had reſolved, that ſupply and grievances 
ſhould go hand in hand, the petition of right was no ſooner 
ready, but they made a farther progreſs in the affair of the 
ſubſidies, ordering that the two firſt ſhould be paid the 10th 
of July, one more the 12th of October, another the 2oth of 
December, and the laſt the iſt of March. This was done 
to take from the king all pretence of complaining, that the 
aftair of ſupply was neglected ; but this did not fatisfy him. 
He wiſhed the ſubſidy bill to be drawn and paſſed, before the 
petition of right was preſented to him, which the commons 
were fully reſolved not to do, being perſuaded that as ſoon 
as the ſubſidy bill ſhould be paſſed, the parliament would be 
prorogued or diſſolved. So that ſame day, they ſent the peti- 
tion of right to the lords for their concurrence v. But, be- 
fore it was obtained, the commons ſaw themſelves obliged to 
ſuſtain two freſh attacks, one from the king, the other from 
the houſe of lords, where the court party was very ſtrong. 

The lords being employed in examining the petition of 
right, defired a conference with the commons, where the 
lord keeper ſaid, he had propoſed to the houſe ſome altera- 
tions in the petition, to render it leſs harſh, and more agree- 
able to his majeſty, to the end, what was defired might be 
the more readily obtained : that whilſt the lords were debat- 
ing upon the commitments, they received a letter from his 
majeſty, which they deſired to communicate to the commons; 
and it was read to them accordingly, 


To the right truſty and right well-beloved, the lords ſpiritual. 
and temporal, of the higher houſe of parliament. 
© Carolus Rex. | 
“ WE being defirous of nothing more than the ad- 
vancement of the peace and proſperity of our people, have 
givea leave to free debate upon the higheſt points of our 
prerogative-royal, which in the time of our predeceflors, 
kings and queens of this realm, were ever reſtrained as 
matters that they would not have diſcuſſed; and in other 
things we have been willing fo far to deſcend to the deſires 
of our good ſubjects, as might fully ſatisfy all moderate minds, 
and free them from all juſt fears and jealouſies, which thoſe 
meſlages we have hitherto ſent into the commons houſe, will 
well demonſtrate uato the world; yet we find it ſtill inſiſted 
upon, that in no caſe whatſoever, ſhould it never ſo nearly 
concern matters of ſtate government, we, or our privy-coun- 


cil, have no power to commit any man without the cauſe 


ſhewed ; whereas it often happens, that ſhould the cauſe be 


| ſhewed, the ſervice itſelf would thereby be deſtroyed and de- 


feated, and the cauſe alleged muſt be ſuch as may be deter- 
mined by our judges of our courts of Weſtminſter, in a legal 
and ordinary way of juſtice ; whereas the cauſes may beſuch, 
as thoſe judges have not capacity of judicature, nor rules of 
law to direct and guide their judgment in caſes of that tran- 


ſcendent nature; which happening ſo often, the very in- 


croaching on that conſtant rule of government, for ſo many 
ages within this kingdom practiſed, would ſoon diſſolve the 
very foundation and frame of our monarchy, Wherefore as 
to our commons, we made fair propoſitions, which might 
cqually-preſerve the juſt liberty of the fubje& : ſo, my lords, 
we have thought good to let you know, that without the over- 
throw of ſovereignty, we cannot ſuffer this power to be im- 
peached ; notwithſtanding, to clear our conſcience and juſt 


It was carried up by fir Edward Coke, fir Dudley Diggs, and Mr. Lit- 
tleton. Six weeks were ſpent in hearing the king's countel againſt the peti- 
tion, and the commons defence of it, The managers for the petition were, 
fir Edward Coke, Mr, Selden, fir Dudley Diggs, ſerjeant Glanvile, fir 
Henry Martin. and Mr. Maſon, Coke, p. 207. Edit, 1697. 
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intentions, this we publiſh, that it is not in our heart, nor 
will we ever extend our royal power, lent unto us from God, 
beyond the juſt rule of moderation, in any thing which ſhall 
be contrary to our laws and cuſtoms, wherein the ſafety of 
our people ſhall be our only aim. And we do hereby de- 
clare our royal pleaſure and reſolution to be, which God 
willing, we ſhall ever conſtantly continue and maintain, that 
neither we nor our privy council ſhall, or will, at any time 
hereafter, commit, or command to priſon, or otherwiſe re- 
ſtrain the perſon of any, for not lending money to us, nor 
for any juſt cauſe, which in our conſcience doth not con- 
cern the public good and ſafety of us and our people, we 
will not be drawn to pretend any cauſe, wherein our judg- 
ment and conſcience is not ſatisfied with; baſe thoughts, we 
hope, no man can imagine will fall into our royal breaſt; and 
that in all caſes of this nature, which ſhall hereafter happen, 
we ſhall, upon the humble petition of the party, or addreſs 
of our judges unto us, readily and really expreſs the true cauſe 
of their commitment or reſtraint, ſo ſoon as with conveniency 
and ſafety the ſame is fit to be diſcloſed and expreſſed; and 
that in all cauſes criminal, of ordinary juriſdiction, our 
judges ſhall proceed to the deliverance or bailment of the 
priſoner, according to the known and ordinary rules of the 
laws of this land, and according to the ſtatutes of Magna 
Charta, and thoſe other fix ſtatutes inſiſted upon, which we 
do take knowledge, ſtand in full force, and which we intend 
not to abrogate and weaken againſt the true intention thereof. 
This we have thought fit to fignify, the rather to ſhorten any 
long debate upon this great queſtion, the ſeaſon of the year 
being ſo far advanced, and our great occaſions of ſtate, not 
lending any more days for longer continuance of this ſeſſion 


of parliament.” | 
Given under our ſignet, at our palace at Weſtminſter, 
20 Maii, the tourth year of our reign. 


The commons took no notice of this letter, or rather, diſ- 
ſembled their vexation at the king's artifices, who by obſcure 
and doubtful expreſſions, and by ſundry reſtrictions, was pre- 
paring means to evade his promiſes, at the very time he would 
have them to be received as ſolemn, authentic, and ſatisfac- 
tory. This may be plainly ſeen, if the terms of the letter be 
carefully conſidered, as well as the king's intent in writing it: 
which was to evade the petition of right, and be left at liberty 
to uſe his prorogative as he had hitherto done. | 


The ſecond attack the commons had to ſuſtain, came from 


the lords, They moved, at a conference, the adding to the 
petition of right, a clauſe which would have rendered it uſe- 
leſs, at Jeaſt, according to the court's intention, by whom, 
very probably, the houſe of lords was directed. The addi- 
tional clauſe was as follows : | 

We preſent this our humble petition to your majeſty, 
with care not only of preſerving our own liberties, but 
with due regard to leave entire that ſovereign power where- 
with your majeſty is truſted for the protection, ſafety, and 


* happineſs of the people.“ 


This addition was examined and debated with great exact- 
neſs in the houſe of commons*; and the general opinion was, 
that it ought to be rejected, chiefly for three reaſons. The 
firſt, becauſe of the ambiguity of the words Sovereign Power, 
which the parliamets had never uſed in ſpeaking of the king's 
prerogatives. The fecond, becauſe this addition was in the 
nature of a ſaving of the king's ſovereignty, which rendered 
the petition of no force. It was alleged, that in the reign of 
Edward I. the parliament having preſented the like petition 
to the king, he would have added theſe words, © ſaving the 
king's right and ſovereignty ;” but the parliament would 
not conſent to it, becauſe ſuch ſavings render uſeleſs whatever 
they are annexed to. It was ſaid likewiſe, that for the ſame 
reaſon the kings would never ſuffer the clergy to inſert in any 
of their acts, “ ſaving the honour of God and the church.“ 
The third rcafon was, that if this addition was general, and 
had no reference to the petition, there was no need of admit- 
ting it. But if, on the contrary, it did refer to the petition, 
it evidently rendered the petition of no effect. | 

The clauſe being thus rejected by the commons, the lords 
durſt not throw out the petition a, on account of that addi- 
tion, which, in truth, was not abſolutely neceſſary. So, be- 
ing ſatisned with giving the king this teſtimony of their affec- 
tion for his ſervice, they inſiſted no longer upon the additional 
clauſe. Then the two houlcs reſolved to preſent the petition 


z By Mr. Alford, Mr, Pimm, Mr, Hackwell, fir Edward Coke, fir Tho- 
mas Wentworth, Mr, Noy, Mr. Selden, Mr, Maton, Mr, Glanvile, and fir 
Henry Martin, Sce Ruthworth, tom. I. p. 562. 

In a cornice of the whole houte, the lord Say moved, that thoſe 
lords wi19 fſtood for the libertics of the nation, night make their proteſtation, 
to remain upon record; and that the oppolite party ſhould, with their 
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to the king, and to pray his majeſty to give his anſwer in 
full parliament, that it might be enrolled, and ſerve hereafter 
for rule to the courts of juſtice as an act of parliament. 'The 
2d of June the king came to the parliament to give the royal 
aſſent to the petition of right, and ſpoke thus to both houſes: 


© Gentlemen, i 
& ] am come hither to perform my duty. I think no man 


can think it long, fince I have not taken fo many days in an- 
ſwering the petition, as ye ſpent weeks in framing it: and I 
am come hither to ſhew you, that as well in formal things as 
in eſſential, I defire to give you as much content as in me 
lies,” 

The lord keeper added ſomething farther ; but, as there is 
nothing material in his ſpeech, I do not think it neceflary to 
inſert it. After he had done ſpeaking, the petition was read 
aloud, being expreſſed in theſe words“: | 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


© HUMBLY ſhew unto our ſovereign lord the king, the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons, 1n parliament af- 
ſembled, that, whereas it is declared and enacted by a ſtature, 
made in the time of the raigne of king Edward the firſt, com- 
monly called Statutum de Tallagio non concedendo, that no 
tallage or aide ſhould be laid or levied, by the king or his 
heirs, in this realm, without the good-will and aſſent of the 
archbiſhopps, biſhopps, earles, barons, knights, burgeſſes, 
and other the freemen of the cominalty of this realme : and by 
authority of parliament houlden in the five and twentieth yere 
of the raigne of king Edward the third, it 1s declared and 
enacted, that from thenceforth noe perſon ſhall be compelled 
to make any loanes to the king againſt his will, becauſe ſuch 
loanes were againſt reaſon, and the franchiſe of the land; and 


by other lawesof this realm it is provided, that none ſhall be 


charged by any charge or impoſition, called a benevolence, 
nor by ſuch like charge, by which the ſtatuts before inentioned, 
and other good laws and ſtatuts of this realme, your ſubjects 
have inherited this freedom, that they thould not be compelled 


to contribute to any tax, tallage, aide; or other like charge, 


nor ſett by common conſent in parliament. 

© Yet nevertheleſs of late divers commiſſions, directed to 
ſundrie commiſſioners in ſeveral counties, with inſtructions, 
have been iſſued, by means whereof your people have bent 
in divers places affembled, and required to lend certain 
ſummes of money unto vour majeſtie, and -many of theng 
upon their refuſal ſoe to doe, have had an oath adminiſtered 
unto them, not warrantable by the lawes and ſtatuts of this 
realme, and have been conſtrained to become bound to make 
appearance, and give attendance before your privie-councell, 
and in other places, and others of them have bene therefore 
impriſoned, confined, and ſundrie other wayes moleſted and 
diſquieted: and divers other charges have been laide and lea- 
vied upon your people in ſeverall counties, by lord-lieute- 
nants, deputie-lieutenants, commiſſioners for muſters, juſtices 
of peace, and others, by commaunde or direction from your 
majeſtie, or your privy-councell, againſt the laws and free 
cuſtomes of the realme. | 

And where alſoe by the ſtatute called, The Greate Char- 
ter of the Liberties of England, it is declared and enacted, 
That no freeman may be taken or impriſoned, or be diſ- 
ſeized of his freehold or liberties, or his free cuſtomes, or be 
outlawed or exiled, or in any manner deſtroyed, but by the 
lawtull judgment of his pceres, or by the lawe of the land. 

And in the eight and twentieth yere of the reigne of 
king Edward the Third, it was declared and enacted by au— 
thoritie of parliament, that no man of what eſtate or condi- 
tion that he be, ſhould be put out of his lands or tenements, 
nor taken, nor impriſoned, nor diſherited, nor putt to death 
without being brought to anſwer by due proceſs of law. 

5+ Nevertheleſs againſt the tenor of the faid ſtatuts, and 
other the good lawes and ſtatuts of your realme, to that end 
provided, divers of your ſubjects have of late beene im- 
priſoned, without any juſt cauſe ſhewed ; and when for their 
deliverance they were brought before your juſtices, by your 
majeſty's writs of Habeas Corpus, there to undergo and re- 
ceive as the court 'thould order, and their keepers commanded 
to certify the cauſes of their detayner ; noe cauſe was certi- 
fied, but that they were detained by your majeſtie's ſpecial 
commaund, fignified by the lords of your privie-council, 
and yet were returned back to ſeveral priſons without 


names, enter their reaſons, to remain upon record; that poſterity might 
not be to feck, who they were that ſo ignobly betraved the freedom of our 
nation. This truck ſuch a damp upon the other party, that not one of 
them oppoled it. Coke, p. 252, : 

1 This petition was drain up by fir Edward Coke, Ibid, p. 297. Edit. 
1 97. f | 
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being charged with any thinge to which they might anfweare 
according to law, : = 

« And whereas of late greate companies of ſouldiers and 
marriners have been diſperſed into divers counties of the 
realme, and the inhabitants againſt their wills have beene 


compelled to receive them into their houſes, and there to 


ſuffer them to ſojorne, againſt the lawes and cuſtomes of this 
realme, and to the great grievance and vexation of the people. 
« And whereas alſoe by authority of parliament in the 25th 
yere of the raigne of king Edward III. it is declared and enac- 
ted, that noe man ſhould be fore-judged of life or lymbe, 
againſt the forme of the great charter, and other the lawes and 
ſtatuts of this your realme, no man ought to be adjudged to 
death, but by the lawes eſtabliſhed in this your realme, either 
by the cuſtomes of the ſame realme, or by acts of parliament: 
and whereas noe offender of what kind foever, is exempted 
from the proceedings to be uſed, and puniſhments to be inflict- 


ed by the lawes and ſtatuts of this your realme ; nevertheleſs of 


late time, divers commiſſions under your majeſtie's great-ſeale 
have iſſued forth, by which certaine perſons have been aſſigned 
and appointed commiſſioners, with power and authoritie to 
proceed within the land, according to the juſtice of martiall 
lawe againſt ſuch ſouldiers, and marriners, or other diſſolute 


perſons joyninge with them, as ſhould commit any murder, 


robbery, felonie, mutiny, or other outrage or miſdemeanor 
whatſoever ; and by ſuch ſummarie courſe and order as is 
agreeable to martial! lawe, and as is uſed in armies in tyme of 
war, to proceed to the tryal and condemnation of ſuch offend- 
ers, and them to cauſe to be executed and putt to death ac- 
cording to the lawe-martiall. Hg : 
By pretext whereof, ſome of your majeſtie's ſubjects have 
bene by ſome of the ſaid commiſſioners putt to death, when 
and where, if by the lawes and ſtatuts of the land they had 
deſerved death, by the ſame lawes and ſtatuts alſoe ghey might, 
and by none other ought, to have been judged and executed. 
«© And alſo ſundrie grievous offendors by colour thereof, 
clayming an exemption, have eſcaped the puniſhments due to 
them by the lawes and'ſtatuts of this your realme, by reaſon 
that divers of your officers and miniſters of juſtice have unjuſtly 
refuſed, or forborne to proceed againſt ſuch offenders according 
to the ſame lawes and ſtatuts, upon pretence that the ſaid of- 
fenders were puniſhable only by martiall lawe, and by authority 
of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid ; which commiſſons, and 
all others of like nature, are wholly and directlie contrary to 
the ſaid lawes and ſtatuts of this your realm. | 
(They doe therefore humbly pray your moſt excellent 
majeſtie, that no man hereafter be compelled to make or 
yeilde any guifte, loane, benevolence, tax, or ſuch like 
charge, without common conſent by act of parliament ; and 
that none be called to make anſweare, or take ſuch oath, or 
ta give attendance, or be confyned, or otherwiſe moleſted or 
diſquieted concerning the ſame, or for refuſall thereof ; and 
that no freeman, in any ſuch manner as is before mentioned, 
be impriſoned or detayned : and that your majeſtie would be 
pleaſed to remove the ſaid ſouldiers and marriners, and that 
your people may not be ſo burthened in the tyme to come: 
and that the aforeſaid commiſſions for proceedinge by martiall 
lawe, may be revoaked and annulled; and that hereafter, noe 
commiſſions of like nature may iſſue forth to any perfon or 
perſons whatſoever, to be executed as aforeſaid, leaſt by co- 
lour of them, any of your majeſtie's ſubjects be deſtroyed cr 
utt to death, contrary to the lawes and franchiſe of the land. 
« All which they moſt humbly pray of your moſt excel- 
lent majeſtie, as their rights, and liberties, accordinge to the 
lawes and ſtatuts of this realme : and that your majeſtie would 
alſo vouchſafe to declare, that the awardes, doeings, and 
proceedings to the prejudice of your people in any of the 
premiſſes, ſhall not be drawne hereafter into conſequence or 
example : and that your majeſty would be alſo graciouſly 
Pleaſed, for the further comfort and ſafetie of your people, 
to declare your royal will and pleaſure, that in the things 
aforeſaid, all your officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you, ac- 
cording to the lawes and ſtatuts of this realme, as they tender 
the honour of your majeſtie and the proſperity of this King- 
dom.” | 


The king, as hath been ſcen, had uſcd all poſſible endea- 
yours to hinder this petition from being preſented, and to ſa- 


The king's anſwer beivg read in che houſe of commons, and ſeeming too 
ſcanty, ſir John Elliot rote up, and in a long ſpeech ſet forth a full and live- 
Iv repreſentation of all grievances ; which done, fir Edward Coke moved, 
that an humble remonſtrance be preſented to his majeſty, touching the dan- 
gers and means of ſafety of king and kingdom. W hereupon they turned 
themſelves iato a grand comuiitice, and the committee for the bill of ſubſi- 
dies was ordered to expedite the ſaid remonſtrance. Mean while comes the 
meſſage from the king by the ſpeaker, and after reading the meſſage, the 
houſe proceeded with a declaration againſt Manwaring, which was the fame 

day preſented to the lords, at a conference managed by Mr, Pym, betwixt 


Number qc. | 


tisfy the commons with general promiſes, which properly 
bound him to nothing, and did not deſtroy his ſyſtem of go- 


vernment ; ſo, though he feigned to come to the parliament 


on purpoſe to paſs the petition of right, and give a fatisfa&tory 
anſwer, he purſued however his plan, and ſhewed by his an- 
{wer how much he dreaded to promiſe. Here follows his 
anſwer, wherein may be eaſily perceived the fame general 


promiſes, and the ſame reſtrictions as in what he had offered 
already: 


The king's anſwer to the petition of rights. 


* THE king willeth, that right be done according to the 


laws and cuſtoms of the realm; and that the ſtatutes be put 
in due execution, that his ſubjects may have no cauſe to com- 
plain of any wrong or oppreſſions, contrary to their juſt 
rights and liberties, to the preſervation whereof he holds 
himſelf in conſcience as well obliged, as of his prerogative.” 


It would'be needleſs to make any remarks on this anſwer, 


ſince the king's intention appears fo very plainly : it ſuffices 


only to obſerve, the king had endeavoured to content the 


parhament with general promiſes, and the commons nor 


thinking that ſufficient, had inſiſted upon the petition of right, 


where ſeveral particular caſes were ſpecified. Now the king, 


inſtead of giving the parliament the ſatisfaction they defired, 
kept in his anſwer to his general promiſes, without touching 
upon any of the particular caſes ſpecified in the petition. 
The commons not being ſatisfied with the king's anſwer, 
made no haſte to finiſh the affair of ſupply : on the contrary, 
they deſired a conference with the lords, where the point of 
commitments was thoroughly diſcuſſed e. The point in que- 
ſtion was, the power aflumed by the king to impriſon the 
ſubjects without declaring the cauſe, which the king had not 
leflened by his anſwer, though it was one of the chief motives 


of the petition of right: wherefore the commons, willing to 
_ ſhew the king their diſſatisfaction, inſtead of proceeding with 


the ſubſidy bill, returned to the conſideration of grievances, 
On this occafion, and at the inſtance of the commons, the 
lords paſſed upon Dr. Manwaring the ſentence I have men- 


tioned in another place. 


The king ſeeing the commons otherways employed than 
in the buſineſs of ſubſidies, ſent them the following meſſage 
by their own ſpeaker: _ | 

That his majeſty having, upon the petition exhibited by 
both houſes, given an anſwer full of juſtice and grace, for 
which we and our poſterity have juſt cauſe to bleſs his ma- 
jeſty, it is now time to grow to a concluſion of the ſeſſion; 


and therefore his majeſty thinks fit to let you know, that as 


he doth reſolve to abide by that anſwer, without further 
change or alteration, ſo he will royally and really perform 
unto you what he hath thereby promiſed : and further, that 
he reſolves to end this ſeſſion upon Wedneſday the 11th of 
this month; and therefore wiſheth that the houſe will ſeri- 
ouſly attend thoſe buſinefles which may beſt bring the ſeſſion 
to a happy concluſion, without entertaining new matters, and 
ſo huſband the time, that his majeſty may with the more 
comfort bring us ſpeedily together again: at which time, if 
there be any further grievances not contained or exprefled in 
the petition, they may be more maturely conſidered, than the 
time will now permit.“ 

This meffage made the commons believe d the duke of 
Buckingham had done them ill offices with the king. This 


was mentioned in the houſe, and fir John Elliot ſtanding up, 


and beginning to ſpeak in ſuch a manner that it was thought 
he was going to attack the favourite and miniſtry, the ſpeaker 
ſtarted from the chair and faid, * There is a command laid 
upon me, that I muſt command you not to proceed.” 
Whereupon Elliot ſat down. But others more bold, propo- 
ſed to go and ſhew their dangers to the lords, and then carry 
their complaints together to the king. Some of the court- 
party ſaying that the ſpeech lately ſpoken by fir John Elliot © 
bad given offence to his majeſty, the houfe declared, Thar 
every member is free from any undutiful ſpeech, from the 
beginning of the parltament to that day ; and ordered, 
that the houſe be turned into a committee, to conſider 
what is fit to be done. for the ſafety of the kingdom; and 
that no man go out upon pain of going to the Tower,” 
But the ſpeaker deſiring leave to go out, obtained it, and im- 


the committees of both houſes, After Manwaring's ſentence, the king ſent 
another meflage of the ſame import by the ſpeaker. Rufhworth, tom. 1. 


p. 595, 6056. 

4 It was not this meſſage, but another, ſent June 5, wherein the king re- 
quired the commons * not to enter into, or proceed with any new buſineſs, 
which might ſpend greater time, or lay any ſcandal or aſperſion upon the 
ſtate, government, or miniſters thereof.“ Ibid. p. 605. 


e The ſpeech (after the reading of the king's auſwer to the petition) con- 


cerning grievances, mentioned in the note above, 


6 L. Burlernack 
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inforr ing of what was paſſing in the houſe, ſuitors unto your majeſty, that you would be pleaſed to give 
8 an b and 3 to * voted by a a clear and ſatisfactory anſwer thereunto in full parliament.“ 
majority, to make a remonſtrance to the King, wherein it 5 „ 
ſhould be ſaid that the duke of Buckingham was the chief To which the king replied: ie anſwer I have already 
cauſe of all the miſeries of the kingdom. But before the de- given you, was made with ſo good deliberation, and approved 
bate was ended, the ſpeaker returned with a meſlage from by the judgments of ſo many wiſe men, that I could not have 
the king, commanding the houſe to adjourn till the next day, imagined but it ſhould have given you full ſatis faction: but 
and all committees to ceaſe in the mean time. The lords to avoid all ambiguous interprepations, and to ſhew you there 
received the ſame order. On the morrow the ſpeaker brings is no doubleneſs in my meaning, I am willing to pleaſure you 
the following meſſage from the king : as well in words as. in ſubſtance: read your petition, and you 
« Whereas his majeſty underſtanding, that ye did conceive ſhall have anſwer that I am ſure will pleaſe you. 

his laſt meſſage to reſtrain you in your juſt privileges, to Here the petition was read, and this anſwer was returned, 
complain of any of his miniſters; theſe are to declare his“ Soit droit fait comme 11 eſt defire. C.R. b. 

intentions, that he had no meaning of barring you from Then ſaid his majeſty, : This I am ſure is full, yet no 
what hath been your right, but only to avoid all ſcandals on more than I granted you in my firſt anſwer ; for the meaning 
his council and actions paſt, and that his miniſters might not of that was to confirm your hberties, knowing, according to 
be, nor himſelf, under their names, taxed for their counſel your own proteſtations, that you neither mean nor can hurt 
unto his majeſty, and that no ſuch particulars ſhould be taken my prerogative. And I allure you my maxim is, that the 
in hand, as would aſk a longer time of conſideration than people's liberties ſtrengthen the king's prerogative, and the 
what he hath prefixed, and ſtill reſolves to hold, that ſo for King's prerogative is to defend the people s liberties. | 
this time all chriſtendom might take notice of a ſweet part= *? You ſee how ready I have ſhewed myſelf to ſatisfy your 
ing between him and his people ; which if it fall out, his ma- demands, ſo that I have done my part; wherefore if this 
jeſty will not be long from another meeting, when ſuch (if parliament have not a happy concluſion, the fin is yours, 
there be any) at their leiſure and convenience may be con- am free from it. x 

fidered.” 


It may have been hitherto obſerved, in king Charles's The commons being ſatisfied upon this point, began ſe- 


whole conduct, that he was ſo firm in his principles concern- riouſly to proceed with the bill of ſubſidies, but in ſuch a 
ing government, that he could not reſolve to recede from any manner however, that they made the conſideration of griev- 
thing; or if he ſeemed to make any conceſſion, he imme- ances go hand in hand with it *, knowing, as ſoon as the 
diately rendered it uſeleſs by ſome reſtriction. This may be money bill was paſſed, the King would put an end to the ſeſ- 
ſeen in his anſwer to the petition of right, but ſtill more par- fion : they began therefore with examining a commiſſion, 
ticularly in this laſt meſſage to the commons: he would not whereby the king had authorized and required a certain num- 
(as he ſaid) bar them from the privilege to complain of his ber of lords and gentlemen to confider of the beſt and ſpecdieſt 
miniſters, but would not have them caſt any blame on their means for railing money upon the people by way of impo- 
counſels : that is, properly ſpeaking, he would not have them ſition or otherwiſe ', This commiſſion had been granted 
attacked ; or, at moſt, would only ſuffer them to be proſe- after the ſummons to the parliament, but before the meeting. 
cuted for private offences which they might be guilty of, like Probably the king fearing he ſhould be obliged to diſſolve 
all the reſt of the ſubjects, but not for ſtate affairs as miniſters this parliament for the ſame reaſons he had diflolved the for- 
and counſellors. The commons not being more fatisfied mer, was willing to be ſecured beforehand of means to raiſe 
with this meſlage than the former, the houſe was again turned money in caſe the parliament refuſed to grant a ſupply. Be 
into 2 committee, and conſidered of ſome more heads to be this as 1t will, the commons, after a conference with the lords, 
inſerted in the remonſtrance, particularly the king's deſign voted that the commiſſion ſhould be inſerted in the remon- 


to bring into the nation foreign forces. This complaint was ſtrance they were to preſent to the king. 


grounded upon a diſcovery the houſe had made of a privy Then they entered upon the examination of Buckingham's 
ſeal, expreſſed in theſe words f: conduct, an examination by no means favourable to the duke. 
He was charged with being the cauſe of all the evils to the 
& Charles, by the grace of God, &c. kingdom, of the loſſes at ſea, of the decay of trade, of the 
Jo the treaſurer and under treaſurer for our exchequer for diſaſters of the armies, and of countenancing Arminianiſm 
the time being, greeting: | and popery. Upon this article it was obſerved, that the duke's 
«© WE do hereby will and command you, out of our trea- mother was A papiſt, and had a great influence over her ſon, 
ſury, remaining in the receipt of our ſaid exchequer, forth- who had himſelf an abſolute ſway over the king : and that 
with to pay, or cauſe to be paid, unto Philip Burlemack of Dr. Montague, who was reckoned a zealous Arminian, made 
London, merchant, the ſum of thirty thouſand pounds, to his court to him with great diligence. In ſhort, the houſe 
be paid by him over by bill of exchange into the Low- came to this reſolution, “ that the exceſſive power of 
Countrics and Germany, unto our truſty and well-beloved fir the duke, of Buckingham is the cauſe of the evils and dan- 
William Balfour, knight, and John Dolbier, eſq; or either gers to the king and kingdom, and that this be added to 
of them, for levying and providing certain numbers of horſes, the remonſtrance:“ and a few days after voted, “ that 
with arms for horſe and foot, to be brought over into this Dr. Neile biſhop of Wincheſter, and Dr. Laud biſhop of 
kingdom for our ſervice, viz.” &c. 5 Bath and Wells, be named to be thoſe about the king, 
| | who are ſuſpected to be Arminians.” As this remonſtrance 
At the ſame time the commons ſent a meſlage to the lords, clearly and diſtinctly diſcovers the occaſions of the commons 
to defire their concurrence in an humble petition. to the king, complaints againſt the government, I think it neceſſary to in- 
that a clear and ſatisfactory anſwer be given by his majeſty ſert it. | 5 I 
in full parliament to the petition of right; to which the lords 


conſented. The king knew then it was not poſhble for him « Moſt dread fovereign, | 


to avoid giving ſuch an anſwer as the parliament defired, and “ AS. with humble thankfulneſs, we your dutiful com- 


therefore reſolved at laſt to do it with a good grace, other- mons now aſſembled in parliament, do acknowledge the 
wiſe he ſaw plainly the affair of ſupply would be for ever great comfort which we have in your majeſty's pious and 
delayed; ſocoming to the parliament the 7th of June, both gracious diſpoſition, ſo we think it a meet and moſt neceſ- 
houſes preſented the following petition to him: | fary duty, being called by your majeſty, to conſult and ad- 
| | viſe of the great and urgent affairs of this church and com- 

«© MAY it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, the lords monwealth, finding them at this time in apparent danger of 
ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in parliament aſſembled, ruin and deſtruction, faithfully and dutifully to inform your 
taking in confideration, that the good intelligence between majeſty thereof, and with bleeding hearts and bended knees, 
your majeſty and your people doth much depend upon your to crave your ſpeedy redreſs therein, as to your own wiſdom 
majeſty's anſwer upon their petition of right formerly pre- (unto which we moſt humbly ſubmit ourſelves and our de- 
lented; with unanimous conſent do now become moſt humble fires) ſhall ſeem moſt meet and convenient. What the mul— 


f Burlemack was called into the houſe, and confeſſed he received thirty i The commons ſending for this commiſſion to the lord keeper, he return- 
thouſand pounds by privy ſeal for the buying of horſes ; that one thouſand of ed anſwer, he received a warrant at the council table for the ſealing thereof; 
them were levied ; that thoſe horſes and their riders were to come over, and and when it was ſealed he carried it back to the council table: however, 1t 
arms provided for them in Holland; but that he heard a countermand was was ſent and read. It was dated the laſt day of February, and directed to 
gone to ſtay them, Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 612, all the court lords and biſhops, and ſuch gentlemen as were thought well 

2 This (fays Whitelock) ſatisfied the commons and all good men, and is affected to the miniſtry, The reader may ſee it in Ruſhworth, tom. I. 
the ſame in the printed act, and fo that excellent law paſſed, p. 10. p. 614.—It was ſuppoſed that the ſending for foreign troops from Germany, 

b The houſe ordered that the committees for religion, trade, grievances, as mentioned above, was in order to ſupport this commiſſion, in caſe of res 
and courts of juſtice, ſhould fit no longer; and that only the grievances of ſiſtance. Ibid, tom, I. p-. 474» : | 
moſt moment ſhould be taken into confideration. Ruſh, tom, I. p. 613. ; 
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what be their malicious and ambitious ends; and how vigi- 
jant and conſtantly induſtrious they are in purſuing the ſame, 
is well known to your majeſty ; together with the dangers 
thereby threatened to your ſacred perſon and your kingdoms, 
and the calamities which have already fallen and do daily in- 
creaſe upon your friends and allies, of which we are well aſ- 
ſured your majeſty is moſt ſenſible, and will accordingly, in 
your great wiſdom, and with the graveſt and moſt mature 
council, according to the exigency of the times and occaſions, 
rovide to prevent and help rhe fame. | 

« To which end we moſt humbly intreat your majeſty, 
ſirſt, and eſpecially, to caſt your eyes upon the miſerable 
condition of this your own kingdom, of late ſo ſtrangely 
weakened and dejected, that unleſs, through your majeſty's 
moſt gracious wiſdom, goodneſs, and juſtice, it be ſpeedily 
raiſed to a better condition, it is in no little danger to be- 
come a ſudden prey to the enemies thereof; and of the moſt 


happy and flouriſhing, to be the moſt miſerable and con- 


temptible nation in the world. In the diſcoveries of which 
dangers, miſchiefs, and inconveniencies lying upon us, we 
do freely proteſt that it is far from our thoughts to lay the 
leaſt aſperſion upon your ſacred perſon, or the leaſt ſcandal 
upon your government ; for we do in all fincerity of our 
hearts, not only for ourſelves, but in the name of all the 
commons of the realm (whom we repreſent) aſcribe as much 
duty, as a moſt loyal and affectionate people can do unto 
the beſt king (for ſo ye are, and ſo have been pleaſed abun- 


dantly to expreſs yourſelf this preſent parliament, by your 
majeſty's clear and ſatisfactory anſwer to our petition of right: 


for which both ourſelves and our poſterity ſhall bleſs God for 
you, and ever preſerve a thankful memory for your great 
goodneſs and juſtice therein) ; and we do verily believe, thar 
all, or moſt of theſe things, which we ſhall now preſent unto 
your majeſty, are either unknown unto you, or elſe by ſome 
of your majeſty's miniſters offered under ſuch ſpecious pre- 
tences, as may hide their own ill intentions, and ill conſe- 
quences of them, from your majeſty : but we afſure our- 
ſelves, according to the good example of your majeſty's pre- 
deceffors, nothing can make your majeſty (being a wiſe and 
judicious prince, and above all things defirous of the welfare 
of your people) more in love with parliaments than this, 
which is one of the principal ends of calling them, that 
therein your majeſty may be truly informed of the ſtate of 
all the ſeveral parts of your kingdom, and how your officers 
and miniſters do behave themſelves in the truſt repoſed in 
them by your majeſty, which 1s ſcarce able to be made known 
unto you bat in parliament, as was declared by your bleſſed 
father, when he was pleaſed to put the commons in parlia- 
ment afſembled, in mind, That it would be the greateſt un- 
faithfulneſs and breach of duty to his majeſty, and of the 
truſt committed to them by the country, that could be, if 
in ſetting forth the grievances of the people, and the condi- 
tion of all the partsof this kingdom from whence they come, 
they did not deal clearly with him, without ſparing any, how 
near and dear ſoever they were unto him, if they were hurt- 
ful or dangerous to the commonwealth. 

& Tn confidence therefore of your majeſty's gracious accep- 
tation in a matter of ſo high importance, and in faithful 
diſcharge of our duties, we do firſt of all moſt humbly be- 


ſeech your majeſty to take notice, that howſoever we know. 


your majeſty doth with your ſoul abhor that any ſuch thing 


ſhould be imagined or attempted ; yet there is a general 


fear conceived in your people, of ſecret working and com- 
bination, to introduce into their kingdom innovation and 
change of our holy religion, more precious unto us than 
our lives, and whatever this world can afford. And our 
fears and jealouſies herein are not merely conjectural, but 


ariſing out of ſuch certain and viſible effects as may de- 


monſtrate a true and real cauſe ; for notwithſtanding the 
many good and wholeſome laws, and the proviſions made 
to prevent the increaſe of popery within this kingdom; and 
notwithſtanding your majeſty's moſt gracious and fſatisfa&tory 
anſwer to the petition of both houſes in that behalf, preſented 
to your majeſty at Oxford, we find there hath followed no 
good execution or effect, but on the contrary, (at which 
your majeſty, out of the quick ſenſe of your own religious 
heart, cannot but be in the higheſt meaſure diſpleaſed) thoſe 
of that religion do find extraordinary favours and reſpect in 


court from perſons of great quality and power, whom they 


continually reſort unto, and in particular to the counteſs of 
Buckingham, who herſelf openly profeſſing that religion, is a 
known favourer and ſupporter of them that dotheſame; which 
we well hoped, upon your majeſty's anſwer to the aforeſaid 
petition at Oxford, ſhould not have been permitted, nor that 
any of your majeſty's ſubjects of that religion juſtly to be 
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titude and potency of your majeſty's enemies are abroad; 


ſuſpected, ſhould be entertained in the ſerviceof your majeſty, 
or your royal conſort the queen. Some likewiſe of that re- 
ligion have had honours, offices, and places of command and 
authority lately conferred upon them. But that which ſtriketh 
the greateſt terror into the hearts of your loyal ſubjects con- 
cerning this, is, that letters of ſtay of legal proceedings 
againſt them have been procured from your majeſty (by what 
indirect means we know not) : and commiſſions under the 
great ſeal, granted and executed for compoſition to be made 
with popiſh recuſants, with inhibitions, and reſtraint, both 
to the eccleſiaſtical and temporal courts, and officers to inter- 
meddle with them; which is conceived to amount to no leſs 
than a toleration, odious to God, full of diſhonour, and ex- 


treme diſprofit to your majeſty, of extreme ſcandaland grief to 


your good people, and of apparent danger to the preſent ſtate 
of your majeſty, and of this kingdom; their numbers, power, 


and infolency, daily increaſing in all parts of your kingdom, 


and eſpecially about London, and the ſuburbs thereof, where 
exceeding many families do make their abode publicly, fre- 
quent maſs at Denmark-houſe, and other places; and by their 
often meetings and conferences, have opportunities of com- 
bining their counſels and ſtrength together, and to the hazard. 
of your majeſty's ſafety and the ſtate, and moſt eſpecially in 
theſe doubtful and calamitous times. And as our fear con- 
cerning change or ſubverſion of religion, is grounded upon 
the daily increaſe of papiſts, the open and profeſſed enemies 
thereof, for the reaſons formerly mentioned ; fo are the hearts 
of your good ſubjects no leſs perplexed, when with ſorrow 
they behold a daily growth and ſpreading of the faction of the 
Arminians, that being, as your majeſty well knows, but a 
cunning way to bring in popery, and the profeſſors of thoſe 
opinions, the common diſturbers of the proteſtant churches, 
and incendiaries in thoſe ſtates, wherein they have gotten any 


head, being proteſtants in ſhew, but jeſuits in opinion; which 


cauſed your royal father, with ſo much pious wiſdom, and 


ardent zeal, to endeavour the ſuppreſſing of them, as well at 


home, as in the neighbour countries. And your gracious 


majeſty imitating his moſt worthy example, hath openly, and 


by your proclamation, declared your millike of thoſe perſons, 
and of their opinions ; who, notwithſtanding are much fa- 
voured and advanced, not wanting friends even of the 
clergy, near to your majeſty ; namely, Dr. Neile biſhs:» 
of Wincheſter, and Dr. Laud biſhop of Bath and Wells, 
who are juſtly ſuſpected to be unſound in their opinions 
that way. And it being now generally held the way to 
preferment and promotion in the church, many ſcholars 
do bend the courſe of their ſtudies to maintain thoſe errors; 
their books and opinions are ſuffered to be printed and 
publiſhed ; and on the other fide, the imprinting of ſuch 
as are written againſt them, and in defence of the orthodox 
church, are hindered and prohibited : and (which is a 
boldneſs almoſt incredible) this reſtraint of orthodox books, 
is made under colour of your majeſty's formerly mentioned 
proclamation, the intent and meaning whereof, we know, 


was quite contrary, And farther, to increaſe our fears 


concerning innovation of religion, we find, that there hath 
been no {mall labouring to remove that which is the moſt 
powerful means to ſtrengthen and encreaſe our own reli- 
gion, and to oppoſe both thoſe, which is the diligent 
teaching and inſtruction of the people in the true know- 
ledge and worſhip of Almighty God. And therefore means 
hath been ſought out to depreſs and diſcountenance pious, 
and painful, and orthodox preachers; and how conform- 
able ſoever, and peaceable in their diſpoſiiion and carriage 
they be, yet the preferment of ſuch is oppoſed, and in- 


ſtead of being encouraged, they are moleſted with vexa- 


tious courſes and purſuits, and hardly permitted to lecture. 
And in thoſe places where are no conſtant preaching mini- 
ſters, whereby many of our good peopl- (.-aofe ſouls, in 
this caſe, we beſeech your majeſty to -ommiſerate) are 
kept in ignorance, and are apt to be eaſily ſeduced to error 
and ſuperſtition. It doth not a little alſo increaſe our 
dangers and fears this way, to underſtand the miſerable con- 
dition of your kingdom of Ireland, where, without controul, 
the popiſh religion is openly profeſſed, and praiſed in every 
part thereof, popiſh juriſdiction being there generally exer- 
ciſed and avowed, monaſteries, nunneries, and other ſuper- 
ſtitious houſes newly erected, re-edified, and repleniſhed with 
men and women of ſeveral orders, and in a plentiful manner 
maintained at Dublin, and moſt of the great towns, and di- 
vers other places of the kingdom ; which, of what ill conſe- 
quence it may prove, if not ſeaſonably repreſſed, we leave 
to your majeſty's wiſdom to judge: but moſt humbly beſeech 
you (as we aſſure ourſelves you will) to lay the ſerious con- 
ſideration thereof to your royal and pious heart, and that ſome 
ſpeedy courſe may be taken for redreſs therein. 


And 
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« And if now to all theſe your majeſty will be pleaſed to 
add the conſideration of the circumſtances of time, wherein 
theſe courſes, tending to the deſtruction of true religion, 
within theſe your kingdoms, have been taken here, even 
then when the ſame is with open force and violence proſecuted 
in other countries, and all the reformed churches in 
Chriſtendom, either depreſſed, or miſerably diſtreſſed : we 
do humbly appeal unto your majeſty's princely judgment, 
whether there be not juſt ground of fear, that there is ſome 
ſecret and ſtrong co-operating here with the enemies of our 
religion abroad, for the utter extirpation thereof ? and 
whether, if thoſe courſes be not ſpeedily redreſſed, and the 
profeſſion of true religion more encouraged, we can expect 
any other but miſery and ruin ſpeedily to fall upon us? 
eſpecially, if beſides the viſible and apparent dangers where- 
with we are compaſſed about, you would be pleaſe to 
remember the diſpleaſure of Almighty God, always bent 
againſt the neglect of his holy religion, the ſtrokes of whoſe 
divine juſtice we have already felt, and do ſtill feel with 
ſmart and ſorrow in great mealure. 

„ Ani beſides this fear of innovation in religion, we do 
in like faithful diſcharge of our duties, moſt humbly declare 
to your majeſty, that the hearts of your people are full of 
fear of innovation and change of government, and accord- 
ingly poſſeſſed with extreme grief and ſorrow ; yet in this 
point, by your majeſty's late anſwer to our petition of right 
touching our liberties, 'much comforted, and raiſed again out 
of that ſadneſs and diſcontent, which they generally had 
conceived throughout the whole kingdom, for the undue 
courſes which were the laſt year taken for raiſing of monies 
by loans, than which (whatever your majeſty hath been 
informed to the contrary) there were never any monies 
demanded nor paid with greater grief, and general diſlike of 
all your faithful ſubjects; though many, partly out of fear, 
partly out of other reſpe&s (yet moſt unwillingly), were 
drawn to yield to what was required. | 

«© The billeting of ſoldiers did much augment both their 
fears and grief; wherein likewiſe they find much comfort 
upon your gracious anſwer to our petition of right, and to 
that we preſented to your majeſty concerning this particular. 
Yet we moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty, that we may 
inform you, that the ſtill continuance and late reinforcing 


of thoſe ſoldiers, the conditions of their perſons (many of 


them not being natives of this kingdom, nor of the ſame, 
but of an oppoſite religion), the placing them upon the ſea- 
. coaſt, where making head amongſt themſelves, they may 
unite with the popiſh party at home, if occafion ſerve, and 
Join with an invading enemy to do extreme miſchief; and 
that they are not yet diſmiſſed, both ſtill miniſter cauſe of 
jealouſy in your loving ſubjects: for that the ſoldiers cannot 
be continued without exceeding great danger of the peace 
and ſafety of your kingdom. | ; | 
The report of the ſtrange and dangerous purpoſe of 
bringing in German horſe, and riders, would have turned 
our doubts into deſpair, and our fears into a certainty of 
confuſion, had not your majeſty's gracious meſſage (for which 
we humbly give you thanks) comforted us by the aſſurance 
of your royal word, that they neither are, nor were intended 
by your majeſty for any ſervice in England, but that they 
were deſigned for ſome other foreign employment. Yet the 
fight of the privy ſeal, by which, it ſeemeth, they were to 


be levied; the great ſum of money, which, upon examina- 


tions, we found to be paid for that purpoſe, gave us juſt 
cauſe of fear, that much about the ſame time there was a 
commiſſion under the great ſeal granted unto the lords, and 
others of the privy-council, to confider of other ways for 
raiſing of monies, ſo particularly by impoſitions, gave us juſt 
cauſe to ſuſpect, that whatſoever was your majeſty's gracious 
intention, yet there wanted not thoſe, that under ſome colour- 
able pretence, might ſecretly by this, or by other ways, 
contrive to change the frame of both religion and govern- 
ment, and thereby undermine the ſafety of your majeſty and 
your kingdoms. 


* Theſe men could not be ignorant, that the bringing in 


of ſtrangers for aid, hath been pernicious to moſt ſtates, 
where they have been admitted, but to England fatal. 
We do bleſs God that hath given your majeſty a wiſe under- 
ſtanding heart to difcern of thoſe courſes, and that ſuch 
power produceth nothing but weakneſs and calamity. And 
we beſeech your majeſty to pardon the vehemency of our 
expreſſion, if in the loyal and zealeus affections we bear to 
your majeſty and your ſervice, we are bold to declare to 
your majeſty and the whole world, that we hold it far 
beneath the heart of any free Engliſhman to think, that this 
victorious nation ſhould now ſtand in need of German ſoldiers 
to defend their now king and kingdom. 


« But when we conſider the courſe formerly mentioned, 
and theſe things to an apparent change of government, the 
often breaches of parliament, whereby your majeſty hath 


been deprived of the faithful counſel, and free aids of your 


people, by taking of tunnage and poundage, without grant 


thereof by act of parliament, ever fince the beginning of 


your majeſty's reign to this preſent, the ſtanding commiſſion 
granted to the duke of Buckingham to be general of an army 
in the land in the time of peace, the diſcharging of faithful 
and ſufficient officers and miniſters, ſome from judicial places, 


and others from the offices and authorities which they for- 


merly held in the commonwealth : we cannot but at the 
fight of ſuch an apparent deſolation as muſt neceſſarily follow 
theſe courſes, out. of the depth of forrow, lift up our cries 
to heaven for help, and next, under God, apply ourſelves 
unto your ſacred majeſty, who, if you could hear fo many 


thouſands ſpeaking together, do jointly implore ſpeedy help 


and reformation. | 
“ And if your majeſty would be pleaſed to take a furthe 
view of the preſent ſtate of your realm, we do humbly pray 


you to conſider, whether the miſerable diſaſters and ill= 
ſucceſs that hath accompanied all your late defigns and 


actions, particularly thoſe of Cales, and the Ifle of Rhee, 
and the laſt expedition to Rochel, have not extremely waſted 
that ſtock of honour that was left unto this kingdom, ſome- 
times terrible to all other nations, and now declining to 
contempt beneath the meaneſt. | | | 
Together with our honours, we there loft thoſe (and 


that not a few) who, had they lived, we might have ſome 


better hope of recovering it again ; our valiant and expert 
colonels, captains, and commanders, and many thouſand 
common ſoldiers and mariners : though we have ſome cauſe 
to think, that your majeſty is not as yet rightly informed 
thereof; and that of fix or ſeven thoufand of your ſubjects 
loſt at the iſle of Rhee, your majeſty received information 
but of a few hundreds. And this diſhonour and loſs hath 
been purchaſed with the conſumption of above a million of 
treaſure. 

«© Many of the forts are exceeding weak and decayed, and 
want both men and munition. And here we cannot but 


with grief conſider and complain of a ſtrange improvidence 


(we think your majeſty will rather call it treachery), that 
your ſtore of powder, which by order of your privy-council, 
dated the 1oth of December 1626, ſhould be conſtantly 
three hundred laſt, befides a continual ſupply of twenty laſt 
a month for ordinaty expences, and were now fit (as we 


conceive) to be double the proportion, is at this time in the 


Tower (the preſent warrants being ſerved) but nine laſts and 
forty-eight pounds in all; which we tremble to think of. 


And that, notwithſtanding the extreme ſcarcity of powder, 


great quantities have been permitted to be ſold out of your 
majeſty's ſtore to particular perſons for private gain; whereof 
we have ſeen a certificate, fix laſt ſold ſince the 14th 
of January laſt, and your majeſty's ſtore being unfurniſhed 
of powder, which by a contract made with Mr. Evelyn, by 


advice of your lords in parliament, ought to be ſupplied 


monthly with twenty laſt, at the rate of three pounds ten 
ſhillings and ten-pence a barrel ; your majeſty hath been 
forced to pay above ſeven pounds a barrel for powder, to be 
brought in from beyond ſeas; for which purpoſe, twelve 
thouſand four hundred , pounds was imprefled to Mr. 
Burlemack the laſt year, and that powder not ſo good as that 
by contract your majeſty ſhould have by one third part; ali 
which are moſt fearful and dangerous abuſes. But what the 
poverty, weakneſs, and miſery of our kingdom is now grown 
unto by decay of trade, and deſtruction, and loſs of ſhips 
and mariners, within theſe three years, we are almoſt afraid 
to declare: And could we by any other means have been 
{ure, that your majeſty ſhould any other way have had a true 


information thereof, we ſhould have been doubtful to have 


made our weakneſs and extremity of misfortune in this kind 
to appear: But the importunate and moſt pityful complaints 
from all parts of the kingdom near adjoining to the ſea in 
this kind, would rend, as we think, the ftonieſt heart in the 
world with ſorrow ; and the ſenſe we have of the miſerable 
condition your kingdom is in by reaſon thereof, eſpecially, 
for that we ſee no poſſible means (being now ſhortly to end 
this ſeſfion) how to help the ſame, adds ſuch a weight of 
grief unto our ſad thoughts, as we have not words to expreſs 
it: But for your majeſty's more exact information therein, 
we beſcech you be pleaſed to peruſe the kalendar of particu- 
lars, which, with the remonſtrance, we moſt humbly preſent 
unto your majeſty, 


One reaſon, amongſt many, of this decay of trade, and 
loſs of ſhips and mariners is, the not guarding of thz narrow 
ſeas, the regality whereof your majeſty hath now in a manner 

| wholly 
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olly loſt, being that wherein a principal part of the honour 
2 fofery of this kingdom e confified; and now hav- 
ing abſolutely neglected it, the town of Dunkirk doth ſo con- 
tiovally rob and ſpoil your ſubjects, that we can aſſure your 
majeſty if fome preſent and effectual remedy be not forthwith 
provided) the whole trade of this kingdom, the ſhipping, ma- 
riners, and all belonging thereunto, will be utterly loſt and 
conſumed. The principal cauſe of which evils and dangers 


ve conceive to be the exceſſive power of the duke of Bucking- 


ham, and the abuſe of that power: And we humbly ſubmir 
unto your majeſty's excellent wiſdom, whether it be ſafe for 
ourſelf, or your kingdoms, that ſo great power as reſts in 
him by ſea and land, ſhould be in the hands of any one 
fubje& whatſoever. | 

« And as it is not fafe, ſo, ſure we are, it cannot be for 
your ſervice, it ou impoſſible for one man to manage fo 
many and weighty affairs of the kingdom as he hath under- 
taken, beſides the ordinary duties of thoſe offices which he 
holds, ſome of which well performed, would require the 
time and induſtry of the ableſt men both of counſel and 
action, that your whole kingdom will afford, eſpecially in 
theſe times of common danger. | 

« And our humble defire is farther, that your moſt 
excellent majeſty will be pleaſed to take into your moſt 
princely confideration, whether, in 1 * the ſaid duke 
hath ſo abuſed his power, it be ſafe for your majeſty and 
your kingdoms to continue him, either in his great offices, 
or in his place of nearneſs and counſel about your ſacred 

rſon. 5 

„ And this in all humility, aiming at nothing but the 
honour of Almighty God, and the maintenance of his true 
religion, the ſafety and happineſs of your moſt excellent 
majeſty, and the preſervation and proſperity of this church 
and commonwealth; we have endeavoured with faithful 
hearts and intentions, and in diſcharge of the duty we owe 


to your majeſty and our country, to give your majeſty a 


true reprefentatron of our preſent danger, and preſſing 
calamities, which we humbly. beſeech your majeſty graciouſly 
to accept, and to take the ſame to heart, accounting the 


ſafety and proſperity of your people, your greateſt happineſs, 


and their love, your richeſt treaſure. A rueful and lament- 
able ſpectacle we confeſs it muſt needs be, to behold thoſe 
ruins in ſo fair an houſe, ſo many diſcaſes, and almoſt every 
one of them deadly, in ſo ſtrong and well-tempered a body 
25 this kingdom lately was. But yet we will not doubt, 
but that God hath referved this honour for your majeſty, to 
reſtore the ſafety and happineſs thereof, as a work worthy ſo 
excellent a prince, for whoſe long life and true felicity we 
daily pray, and that your fame and never-dying glory may 
be continued to all ſucceeding generations.” 


This remonſtrance, delivered by the ſpeaker (who much 


| defired to be excuſed), made no great impreſſion upon the 


king, though it did upon the people. All the facts alleged 
were known, and indiſputable truths. As to the right, the 


people readily believed, the king and his miniſters meant to 


eſtabliſh a deſpotic power, becauſe all their proceedings 
plainly ſhewed it. But they could not believe that the 
parliament had purpoſely formed a project to rob the king of 
his prerogatives. They were the more confirmed in that 


belief, as after the diſſolution of this very parliament, the 


king, in the reaſons he gave for the diſſolution, complained 
not of the remonſtrance. | | | 
The ſame day the remonſtrance was preſented to the king, 
the commons ſent the ſubſidy-bill to the lords for their 
concurrence. Soon after, the king acquaints them by meſlage, 
that he meant to end the ſefhon the 26th of June ; where- 
upon the commons began to prepare a particular remon- 
ſtrance of the undue taking of tunnage and poundage *. 
This was an ancient impoſt upon merchants goods exported 
and imported, which the parliament uſually granted to the 
kings, to enable them to guard the ſeas and protect the trade. 
This impoſt had long been granted to every king, and it 
happened ſometimes, that after the death of a king, his 
ſucceſſor had continued to levy it, till the parliament had 
given it by an act. As in the reign of Charles I. the court 
was much guided by precedents, favourable to the preroga- 
tive-royal, and as they took advantage of ſuch precedents, as 
if they had been ſo many laws, it happened that ſince king 
James's death, Charles had levied tunnage and poundage, 
without defiring an act of parliament for that purpoſe, under 
colour that ſome of his predeceſſors had practiſed it ſome 
time till an act was paſſed, This is what the commons found 


* The commons fell immediately upon the bill of tunnage and 
poundage ; but finding they ſhould not have time to accompliſh the ſame, 
it was ordered that a committee ſhould be appointed to draw up a remon- 
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fault with, maintaining, the right was a pure grant of the 
people, and conſequently the king had not power to levy it 
without the conſent of parliament; and the more, as the ſeas 
had never been well guarded, or the trade leſs protected than 
in the firſt years 7 this reign. To maintain therefore the 
people's rights, and hinder the crown from uſurping by 


degrees the impoſt of tunnage and poundage, as a right 


independent of the parliament, the commons prepared a 
remonſtrance to the king upon that ſubject. | 

Whilſt the remonſtrance was drawing, the king acquainted 
the lords, that the commiſſion for finding means to raiſe 
money, was but a warrant of advice, agreeable to the time 
and occaſions; but that now having received a token of his 
people's love, by the ſubfidy-bill ready to be paſſed, the 
commiſſion was become uſeleſs, and therefore he had com- 
manded it to be cancelled. As if he had ſaid, in caſe the 
parliament had. not granted a ſupply, he ſhould have found 
ways to raiſe money. As to his ſaying the commiſſion was 
but a warrant of advice, it is ſtrange that in ſpeaking to men 
of ſenſe, ſuch wretched excuſes ſhould be uſed. The day 
following, the commons were informed alſo, that the com- 
miſhon was cancelled. As the affair of tunnage and poundage 
made a great noiſe, it is neceſſary to inſert the commons 


- remonſtrance on that ſubject. 


«© Moſt gracious ſovereign, | | | 

« YOUR majeſty's moſt loyal and dutiful ſubje&s, the 
commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, being in 
nothing more careful, than of the honour and proſperity of 
your majeſty, and the kingdom, which they know do much 
depend upon that happy union and relation betwixt your 
majeſty and your people, do with much ſorrow apprehend, 
that by reaſon of the uncertainty of their continuance together, 
the unexpected interruptions which have been caſt upon 
them, and the ſhortneſs of time in which your majeſty hath 
determined to end this ſeſſion, they cannot bring to maturity 


and perfection, divers buſineſſes of weight, which they have 


taken into their confideration and reſolution, as moſt impor- 
tant for the. common good : Amongſt other things, they 
have taken into eſpecial care the preparing of a bill, for the 


granting of your majeſty ſuch a ſubſidy of tunnage and 


poundage, as might uphold your profit and revenue in as 


. ample a manner as their juſt care and reſpe& of trade 


(wherein not only the proſperity, but even the life of the 
kingdom doth conſiſt) would permit; but being a work 
which will require much time and preparation by conference 
with your majeſty's officers, and with the merchants, not 
ny of London, but of other remote parts, they find it not 
poſhble to be accompliſhed at this time: Wherefore conſider- 
ing it will be much more prejudicial to the right of the 
ſubject, if your majeſty ſhould continue to receive the ſame 
without authority of law, after the determination of a ſeſſion, 
than if there had been a receſs by adjournment only, in 
which caſe, that intended grant would have related to the 
firſt day of the parliament; and aſſuring themſelves, that your 
majeſty is reſolved to obſerve that your royal anſwer, which 


you have lately made to the petition of right of both houſes 


of parliament : Yet doubting leſt your majeſty may be 
miſinformed concerning this particular caſe, as if you might 
continue to take thoſe ſubſidies of tunnage and poundage, and 
other impoſitions upon merchants, without breaking that 
anſwer, they are forced by that duty which they owe to your 
majeſty, and thoſe whom they repreſent, to declare, © That 
there ought not any impoſition to be laid upon the goods of 
merchants, exported or imported, without common conſent 
by act of parliament; which is the right and inheritance of 
your ſubjects, founded not only upon the moſt ancient and 
original conſtitution of this kingdom, but often confirmed and 
declared in divers ſtatute laws. | 
And for the better manifeſtation thereof, may it pleaſe 
your majeſty to underſtand, That although your royal 
predeceflors, the kings of this realm, have often had ſuch 
ſubſidies and impoſitions granted unto them upon divers 


occaſions, eſpecially for the guarding of the ſeas, and the 


ſafeguard of merchants: Yet the ſubje&s have been ever 
careful to uſe ſuch cautions and limitations in thoſe grants, 
as might prevent any claim to be made, that ſuch ſubſidies 
do proceed from duty, and not from the free-gift of the 
ſubjects. And that they have heretofore uſed to limit a time 


in ſuch grants, and for the moſt part but ſhort, as for a 


year or two, and if it continued longer, they have ſometimes 
directed a certain ſpace of ceſſation or intermiſſion, that ſo 
the right of the ſubject might be more evident. At other 


ſtrance, of the undue taking of tunnage and poundage without act of 
parliament, Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 628, 
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times it hath been granted upon occaſion of war, for a certain 
number of years, with proviſo, That if the war was ended 
in the mean time, then the grant ſhould ceaſe : And of courſe 
it hath been ſequeſtred into the hands of ſome ſubjects, to be 
employed for the guarding of the ſeas, and it is acknow- 
ledged by the ordinary anſwers of your majeſty's predeceſſors, 
in their aſſent to the bills of ſubſidies, tunnage and poundage, 
that it is of the nature of other ſubſidies, proceeding from the 
good-will of the ſubject: Very few of your predeceſſors had 
it for life, until the reign of Henry VII. who was fo far from 
conceiv ing he had any right thereto, that although he granted 
commiſſions for collecting certain duties and cuſtoms due by 
law, yet he made no commiſſions for receiving the ſubſidy of 
tunnage and poundage, until the ſame was granted to him 
in parliament. . Since his time all the Kings and queens of this 
realm bave had the like grants for life, by the free love and 
go0d-will of the ſubjects. And whenſoever the people have 
been grieved, by laying any impoſitions, or other charges 
upon their goods and merchandizes without authority of law 
(which hath been very ſeldom), yet upon complaint in par- 
liament, they have been forthwith relieved ; ſaving in the 
time of your royal father, who, having through ill counſel 
raiſed the rates and charges upon merchandizes to that height 
at which they now are, yet he was pleaſed ſo far forth to 
yield to the complaint of his people, as to offer, That if the 
value of thoſe impoſitions which he had ſet might be made 
good unto him, he would bind himſelf and his heirs by act 
of parliament, never to lay any other: Which offer, the com- 
mons at that time, in regard of the great burden, did not 
think fit to yield unto. Nevertheleſs your loyal commons in 
this parliament, out of their eſpecial zeal to your ſervice, and 
eſpecial regard of your preſſing occafions, have taken into 
their conſideration, ſo to frame a grant of ſubſidy of tunnage 
or poundage to your majeſty, that both you might have been 
the better enabled for the defence of your realm, and your 
ſubjects, by being ſecure from all undue charges, be the more 
encouraged cheerfully to proceed in their courſe of trade; by 
the increaſe whereof, your majeſty's profit, and likewiſe the 
{trength of the kingdom, would be very much augmented. 
But not being now able to accompliſh this their deſire, 
there is no courſe left unto them, without manifeſt breach 
of their duty, both to your majeſty and their country, ſave 
only to make this humble declaration, that the receiving of 
tunnage and poundage, and other impoſitions not granted by 
parliament, is a breach of the fundamental liberties of this 
kingdom, and contrary to your majeſty's royal anſwer to the 
ſaid petition of right. And therefore they do moſt humbly 
beſeech your majeſty to forbear any further receiving of the 
ſame ; and not to take it in ill part from thoſe of your majeſty's 
loving ſubjects, who ſhall refuſe to make payment of any 
ſuch charges, without warrant of law demanded. 


And as by this forbearance, your moſt excellent majeſty 


. ſhall manifeſt unto the world your royal juſtice in the obſerv- 
ation of your laws; ſo they doubt not but hereafter at the 
time appointed for their coming again, they ſhall have occa- 
ſion to expreſs their great defire to advance your majeſty's 
| honour and profit.“ 1 8 | 


The king being informed of the contents of this remon- 
france, on the 26th of June ſent for the ſpeaker, who re— 
turned ſome time after to the houſe, whilſt the remonſtrance 
was reading, He was no ſooner come, but the king, who 
was now at the houſe of lords, ſent for the commons, and 
thus ſpoke to both houles : | 


«IT may ſeem ſtrange that I came ſo ſuddenly to end 
this ſeſſion; before I give my aſſent to the bills, I will tell 
you the caule, though I muſt avow, that I owe the account 
of my actions to God alone, It is known to every. one, 
that a while ago the houſe of commons gave me a remon- 
trance, how acceptable every man may judge; and for the 
merit of it, I will not call that in queſtion, for I am ſure 
no wiſc man can juſtify it. | | UP 

No fince I am truly informed, that a ſecond remon- 
ſtrance is preparing for me, to take away the profit of my tun- 
nage and poundage, one of the chief maintenances of my 
crown, by alleging, I have given_away my right thereto 
by my anſwer to your perition : 


«© This is fo prejudicial unto me, that I am forced to end 


this !cihon ſome few hours before I meant, being not willing 
to receive any more remonſtrances, to which I muſt give a 
tarſh anſwer. And fince I ſee, that even the houſe of com- 
mons begins already to make falſe conſtructions of what I 


| The clergy granted alſo five ſubſidies. The acts made in this ſeſſion 
were, I. An act forbidding carriers, waggoners, and drovers, travelling 
o Sundays; or butchers killing or ſelling meat on that day, 2. To reſtrain 
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granted in your petition, leſt it be worſe interpreted in the 
country, I will now make a declaration concerning the true 
intent thereof. 1 | 

© The profeſſion of both houſes in the time of hammering 
this petition, was no way to trench upon my prerogative, 
ſaying, they had neither intention or power to hurt it. 'There- 
fore it muſt needs be conceived, that I have granted no new, 
but only confirmed the ancient liberties of my ſubjects. 
Yet to tlic the clearneſs of my intentions, that I neither 
repent, nor mean to recede from any thing I have promiſed 
you, I do here declare myſelf, That thoſe things which have 
been done, whereby many have had ſome cauſe to expect the 
liberties of the ſubjects to be trenched upon, which indeed 
was the firſt and true ground of the petition, ſhall not here- 
after be drawn into example for your prejudice, and from 
time to time, in the word of a king, ye ſhall not have the 
like cauſe to complain. But as for tunnage and poundage, 
it is a thing I cannot want, and was never intended by you 
to aſk, nor meant by me, I am ſure, to grant. 

* To conclude, I command you all that are here, to take 
notice of what I have ſpoken at this time, to be the true in- 
tent and meaning of what I granted you. in your petition ; 
but eſpecially you, my lords the judges, for to you only, 
under me, belongs the interpretation of laws; for none of 
the houſes of parliament, either joint or ſeparate (what new 
doctrines ſoever may be raiſed), have any power either to make 
or declare a law without my conſent.” | „ 


After this ſpeech, the ſubſidy-bill was paſſed, the lords 


having already given their conſent, and the parliament was 


prorogued to the 2oth of October. 8 

The king's ſpeech to the parliament before the prorogation, 
was ſo dark, that it was hard to conceive upon what grounds 
he complained of the remonſtrance the commons had pre- 


pared. He ſeems to have conſidered tunnage and poundage 


as a right annexed to his prerogative royal. Otherwiſe, there 


was no need to obſerve, that both houſes, whilſt they were 
preparing the petition of right, had declared, they meant 
not to encroach upon bis prerogative... This argument, on 
ſuppoſition of that principle, would have been unanſwerable, 


and the reſt very ſuperfluous. But as the king knew he could 


never prove this right 1 to him independently of the 
parliament, he proceeded to other arguments, the weakneſs 
whereof is evident. He ſaid, the two houſes by their peti- 


tion of right, did not intend to take from him tunnage and 
poundage, from whence he inferred, that ſince they had no 


ſuch particular view, he could not with juſtice be defired to 
deſiſt from it. But firſt, though the petition. of right con- 
tained ſome particular articles, theſe articles did not exclude 
whatever was implied in the general article, founded upon the 
ancient ſtatutes : ** That no tax, tallage, loan, benevolence, 
or other charge, ought to be levied by the king, without 
the conſent of parliament.“ Now tunnage and poundage 
being of this nature, it neceſſarily followed, that it was in- 
cluded in the general article, or elſe, it was to be proved to 
belong to the crown, independently of the common conſent 
of the people. In the ſecond place, the two houſes had no 
intention to deprive him of tunnage and poundage in particu- 
lar, becauſe they deſigned to grant it by an a&. He could 
not therefore conclude from thence, that he had a righr to 
levy it without their conſent. He alleged as another argu- 
ment, that he never meant to grant them this article, making 
his anſwer to depend upon his intention. But his anſwer, 
*f Soit fait comme il eſt defire,” manifeſtly referred to the 
contents of the petition, and not to the king's intention in 
granting it. His third argument was taken from tunnage and 
poundage being one of the beſt revenues of the crown, and 
his chief ſupport. This was an excellent argument to de- 
monſtrate to the parliament the neceſſity of granting him this 
right, and to induce him to continue the ſeſſion. till the act 
was paſſed; but he could not thence infer, that he had power 
to levy it againſt the parliament's will, eſpecially as it was in 
his breaſt to have it in a legal way. Moreover, he continually 
inculcated, that his anſwer depended upon his intention, di- 
rectly contrary to the clear and expreſs terms of the anſwer 
itſelf, which could refer only to the petition. Finally, in 
taking from the houſes the power of declaring what was, or 
what was not, law, he aſcribed it ſolely to the judges who 
were under him; that is to ſay, as he could make or unmake 
the judges as he pleaſed, he put himſelf properly in poſſeſſion 
of this power, independently of the two houſes. This inten- 
tion appeared but too plainly afterwards. 1 

This ſeſſion was worth to the king five ſubfidies l, a very 
confiderable aid, with which the parliament purchaſed the 


the paſſing or ſending any to be popiſhly bred beyond the ſeas. 3. For the 
better ſuppreſſing of unlicenſed ale-houſe keepers. 4. For eſtabliſhing Sut- 
ton's hoſpital, 5. For reſtitution in blood of Sir Carew Raleigh. 
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king's anſwer to the petition of right, that is; the confirma- 
tion of the laws, which till then had paſſed for inconteſtible. 
bought the five ſubſidies by his condeſcenſion to tie up his 
hands, in giving his conſent to the petition of right, contrary 
to his own principles, and the projects he had formed with 


granting the petition of right, he had only amuſed the par- 
lament, fince he never regulated his conduct by what was 


the parliament, the king publiſhed ſeveral proclamations. 
The firſt was to ſuppreſs Dr. Manwaring's ſermons, entitled, 


liver them to the ſecretary of ſtate, or ſome other magiſtrate”. 


The ſequel will ſhew whether the court was deſirous the 
order ſhould be punctually executed. But the king's appear- 
ing publicly not to approve of theſe ſermons, was ſuthcient 


to ſatisfy the people. 
By another proclamation, Richard Smith, titular biſhop 
of Chalcedon, was ordered to be apprehended, with all other 


ice of Rome, and, after conviction, to be committed to the 
caſtle of Witbich ®. Some jeſuits having been taken and ſent 
to Newgate , the king ordered, that it they were found 
guilty, they ſhould be carried to the ſame caſtle of Wiſbich 
in the iſle of Ely. Theſe were all the proceedings of the 
court againſt the papiſts. | | | 
But on the other hand, the king took a courſe which gave 
a much worſe opinion of his own, or his miniſter's zeal for 


religion. Firſt, he appointed commiffioners to compound 


with recufants. Secondly, Sir Richard Weſton, a known 
papiſt, was made lotd treaſurer, and afterwards earl of Port- 
land. Thirdly, Dr. Laud, who was conſidered as head of 
the Arminians, in the judgment of the houſe of commons, 


was tranſlated from Bath and Wells to the biſhopric of Lon- 


don. Fourthly, Dr. Montague, who had given ſo great 


offence by his book, entitled, Appeal to Cæſar, was promot- 
ed to the ſee of Chicheſter b. | | 


The town of Rochel being at this time cloſely beſieged by 


the king of France, the king had prepared a fleet to relieve 


it, and the duke of Buckingham, who was to have the com- 
mand, was now at Portſmouth. But when he was going to 
embark, he was ſtabbed to the heart with a knife, and imme- 


diately died 4. The aflaſhn was one John Felton, a lieu— 


tenant, who owned, that after the declaration of the com- 
mons againſt the duke, he had looked upon him as an enemy 


to his country, and been thereby induced to commit the deed. 
It appeared by his trial, that he had no accomplice, and was 


led to this wicked action by an exceſs of zeal. The king be- 
ing then at fir Daniel Norton's near Portfmouth, ſeemed ex- 
tremely concerned for the duke's death, and to give him even 


remained in the ſame favour and poſts they had enjoyed in 
the life-time of their protector. „ | EY 

Mean while, as the relief of Rochel could not be delayed 
any longer, the king ſent away the fleer defigned for that 
purpoſe”, But cardinal Richelieu had uſed 10 great dili- 
gence, that the barricado he was making to hinder the 
approach of the Engliſh ſhips,. was finiſhed, ſo that the fleet 


ing ſeen Rechel taken“. | | 
a 


'The meeting of the parliament appointed to the 2oth of 


October, was by proclamation prorogued to the 1oth of 


January, In this interval, certain caſes happened which 
ſupplied the parliament” with a freſh occaſion of complaint, 
and in the end cauſed their diſſolution. Though the remon- 
firance concerning, tunnage and poundage was not preſented 
to the king, it was however public, and ſufficient to ſhew 
the people what was the ſenſe of the houſe of commons. 
Upon this foundation three merchants among others, refuſed 


chant of London, and member of the houſe of commons, 
having refuſed it, as contrary to law, the cuſtomers ſeized his 


m Ruſhworth ſays, they were wholly ſuppreſſed, and that it was Mon- 
tague's books that were ordered to be delivered to the biſhop of the dioceſe, 
&c, Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 633, 635. 3 x 

» They were firſt to be comnutted to the county gaols, but if after con- 
viction there ſhould be cauſe to reſpite execution, they were to be removed 
to Wiſbich. Ibid. p. 633. 

* Theſe were a neſt of jeſuits diſcovered in Clerkenwell, and formerly 
apprehended, who were alio after conviction to be removed from Newgate 
to Wiſbich. Ibid. | 5 

? Manwaring alſo (having with Montague procured a royal pardon of all 
errors) was, notwithſtanding his being diſabled by the houſe of lords from 
all future preferments, immediately prefented to the rectory of Stamford 
Rivers, with the difpenſation to hold St. Giles's in the Fields. Ibid, | 
4 As the duke was going out of his chamber, Felton itepped to the door, 


RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAN P. 
On the other fide, the king thought he had no leſs dearly - 
reſpect to government. But he atterwards ſhewed, that in 


contained in the petition. Preſently after the prorogation of 


Religion and Allegiance. But this ſuppreſſion conſiſted only 
in an order to ſuch as had any copies of theſe ſermons, to de- 


prieſts and jeſuits that had taken orders by authority from the 


from this ſubject; eſpecially fince I have 
ſeruple that can trouble you in this buſineſs. 
let us not be jealous one of the other's actions for if I had 


Home ſhew to ſuſpect that you had given yo 


after his death, continual marks of his affection, his creatures 


nor defire the liberty to be in 


was forced to return without effecting any thing, after hav- 


regard to Arminianiſm: and finding that 


to pay this duty to the king. Rolls, one of the three, mer- 


of ſifteen thouſand. Ibid. 


503 
goods; and upon his alleging the authority of parliament, 
one of the officers inſolently told him, “ If all the parliament 
were in you, we would take your goods.“ Chambers and 
Vaſſal, the other two merchants of London, the firſt of whom 
was alderman, were condemned to pay tunnage and poundage, 
by the barons of the exchequer, who ordered their goods to 
be detained. | 

[1628-9] The parliament meeting the 1otk of January 
1628-9, Rolls's affair was immediately laid before the houſe, 
and referred to a committee. Whilſt the committee were in 
debate, the king ſent a meſſage to the houſe, willing them to 
deſiſt till next day in the afternoon, at which time he would 
ſpeak with them at Whitehall. The lords having alſo 


received orders to be preſent, the king made the following 
ſpeech to both houſes : | 


© THE care I have to remove all obſtacles that may hinder 
the good correſpondency between me and this parliament, 1s 


the cauſe I have called you together at this time, the particular 


occaſion being a complaint made in the lower houſe. As for 
you, my lords, I am glad to take this, and all other occaſions, 
whereby you may clearly underſtand both my words and 
actions; for as you are neareſt in degree, ſo you are the fitteſt 
witneſſes unto Kings. 

The complaint I ſpeak of is, for ſtaying men's goods 
that deny tunnage and poundage; this may have an eaſy 


and ſhort concluſion, if my words and actions be rightly 


underſtood : for by paſſing the bill, as my anceſtors have 
had it, my by paſt actions will be included, and my futur, 
proceedings authoriſed, which certainly would not havg 
been ſtuck on, if men had not imagined that I had taken 
theſe duties as appertaining to my hereditary prerogative, in 
which they are much deceived; for it ever was and ſtill js 
my meaning, by the gift of my people to enjoy it; and my 
intention in my ſpcech at the ending of the laſt ſeſſion concern - 
ing this point, was to challenge tunnage and poundage as of 
right, but de bene eſſe, ſhewing you the neceſſity, not the 
right by which I was to take it, until you had granted it to 
me, afluring myſelf, according to your general profeſſions 
you wanted time, not will, to give it me. . 


V Wherefore now having opportunity, I expect that with- 


out loſs of time you make good your profeſſions, and ſo by 


paſſing of a bill, put an end to all the queſtions ariſing 


cleared the only 
To conclude, 


been eafily moved at every occaſion, the order you made 

Wedneſday laſt might have made ine ad e Ds 
dect tl urſelves the 
liberty to be the inquiſitors after complaints (the words of 
your order being ſomewhat too largely penned), but looking 
into your actions, I find you only hear complainers, not 
ſeeking complaints: for I am certain you neither pretend, 
Or ; quiſitors of men's actions before 
particular complaint be made. 5 | 
+ This I have ſpoken to ſhew you how flow I am to 
believe harſhly of your proceedings; likewiſe to aſſure you 
that, the houſes reſolutions, not particular men's ſpeeches, 
ſhall make mie judge well or ill, not doubting, but accord- 
ing to my example, you will be deaf to ill reports concern- 
ing me, till my words and actions ſpeak for themſelves, 


that ſo this ſeſſion beginning with confidence one towards. 
perfect good underſtanding 


another, it may end with a 
between us: which God grant.” 


Some days after, the king ſent a meſſage to the commons, 
that the bill for tunnage and poundage might be ſpeedily 
taken into conſideration, and no time loſt. But the com- 
mons not thinking the king had power to preſcribe the time 
to them, fell upon matters of religion, particulary with 
| | Laud, Montague, 
and Manwaring, had been preferred fince the laſt ſefion 
ſeveral members made great complaints. Though the king 
prefled them again by meſſage to proceed with the bill for 


tunnage and poundage, they pretended that religion ought to 


and made as if he had held up the hangings. In the paſſage, the duke turn- 


ing to ſpeak to fir Thomas Fryar, and ſtooping becauſe fir Thomas was v. 
ſhort, Felton came behind the duke, and reaching over fir Thomas's ind 
der, ſtruck him to the heart, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 24, 2 5. The duke 
was buried at Weſtminſter, September 18. His whole eitate was not quite 
400ol. a year; but he had 300, oool. in jewels; and owed 60,0001. Heylin 
on H. Leſtr. p. 67, 

On September 8, under the command of Robert Bertie earl of Lindſey 
But the victuals of the fleet ſtank: and it wanted proper tackling and — 
materials. Ruſhworth. tom. I. p. 636. 

* It had held out fo long, that prodigious numbers had died of the famine, 
ſo that at the taking of it, there were not four thouſand remaining alive out 
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have the precedency of all other affairs. Wherefore they the Arminians more liberty, and that Laud and Montague had 
began to inquire how the execution of the laws againſt papiſts given the king this advice. It was alſo complained, that the 
came to ceaſe; and whence it was that papiſts were employed enemies of religion had Yrocured a royal pardon under the 
and countenanced, and new ceremonies continually intro- great ſeal for four ecclefiaſtics, the moſt ſuſpected in England, 
duced, eſpecially at Durham, by Dr. Cofins, as angels, namely, Montague, Coſins, Sibthorp, and Manwaring; and 
ſaints, crucifixes, altars, candles and Candlemaſs-day; and that, in contempt of the parliament, they were even promoted 


laſtly, from whence proceeded the increaſe of Arminianiſm. 


This inquiry was interrupted by a freſh meſſage from the conceive how it is poſlible to juſtify the king's condeſcenſion 
king, requiring them to for thoſe who adviſed him to protect fo openly, nay, to 


tunnage and poundage. 


ive the preference to the bill for 
evertheleſs he declared, that he 


meant not to interrupt their debates upon matters of religion, 


provided the houſe would not meddle with what did not by ſuch a conduct: at leaſt it cannot be denied that he 
belong to them. By that, he took away with one hand what gave his enemies an advantage. But befides that it was the 
he gave with the other, ſince he believed, the commons had genius of the king and court to look upon the parliament, 
no right to meddle with religion. This meſſage hindered and eſpecially the commons, with extreme contempt, the 
them not from continuing their debates. The proclamation King could refuſe nothing to Dr. Laud, who was his prime 
forbidding all diſputes tor and againſt Arminianiſm was counſellor in eccleſiaſtical affairs. To confirm the commons 
_ complained of particularly, wherein it was ſaid, If there be in their ſuſpicions of Laud, the printers and bookſellers 


to biſhoprics, or other good benefices*, I confeſs I cannot 


prefer men ſo odious to the parliament, ſince he could 
not be ignorant how much he rendered himſelf ſuſpected 


any difference of opinion concerning the ſeaſonable interpre- of London preſented ſeveral petitions, complaining of the 
tation of the thirty- nine articles, the biſhops have power to reſtraint of books written againſt popery and Arminianiſm, 
order which way they pleaſe.” But as ſome of the biſhops whilſt a licenſe was never refuſed to ſuch as were compoſed 


were ſuſpected, it was concluded, that by the terms of the in favour of popiſh and Arminian doctrines. 


They even 


proclamation, the kingdom would be obliged to receive inſtanced in certain books againſt popery, which were 
popery or Arminianiſm, by following the determinations of denied to be licenſed. They a rmed, this was done by the 
the biſhops . Theſe ſuſpicions fell chiefly upon Laud and biſhop of London, or his chaplains, to whom the examina» 
Neile, who being the king's counſellors for matters of reli- tion of the books was committed, 

gion, governed almoſt all the other biſhops, Upon this 
account, the houſe, to prevent the dangers they feared,' a very great figure in England during the firſt fifteen years of 
thought fit to-enter into this vow : | 


« We the commons in parliament aſſembled, do claim, | | at I pre | 
proteſt, and avow for truth, the ſenſe of the articles of reli- - make known his genius, his Character, his religion : this to 
gion, which were eſtabliſhed by parliament in the thirteenth me ſeems impracticable, confidering what oppoſite opinions 
year of our late queen Elizabeth, which by the public act of there are concerning him, it being almoſt impoſſible to affirm 
the church of England, and by the general and current any thing of him, good or bad, upon the teſtimony of ſome, 
expoſitions of the writers of our church, have been delivered but what is contradicted and rejected as falſe by others. This 
unto us. And we reject the ſenſe of the jeſuits and Armi- is the common effect of parties. Hardly can any thing be 
nians, and all others, wherein they differ from us.“ | hoſe w 
As the intention of the commons was to perſuade the call High-Church, that is, the rigid epiſcopalians, beſtow on 


people that religion was in danger, they defired the concur- this famous biſhop. The lord Clarendon, in his hiſtory, 


As Dr. Laud, afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, made 


this reign, I do not think it improper to relate here part of 
what is ſaid for and againſt him. Not that I pretend fully to 


added to the encomiums which thoſe who profeſs what they 


rence of the lords to petition the king for a faſt, which they expreſſes, on all occaſions, a great eſteem for L. aud, and finds 
obtained with ſome difficulty. The king plainly perceived no other fault in him, but a little too much eagerneſs to 


the defign of the petition, and, though he did not think fit accompliſh his undertakings. 


All the reſt of the ſame party 


to reject it, anſwered, that the cuſtom of faſting every ſeſſion extol him to the ſkies. They ſee no imperfection in him ; and 
was but lately begun; that he granted it however for this every where praiſe his wiſdom, his good ſenſe, his learning, 
time, though he did not ſee the neceſſity of it; but for the his piety, and above all, his zeal for the church of England, 
future would not grant a faſt, except on extraordinary occa- for which he at laſt died a martyr. The preſbyterians, on the 
| fions. Adding, that as for the defence of the reformed contrary, without denying his ſenſe and learning, affirm, he 
churches abroad, fighting would do them more good than was a rank Arminian, and almoſt a papiſt. They ſay, that 


faſting. 


under the colour of a great zeal for the ceremonies of the 


As the king had frequently prefſed the commons to proceed church, he carried them to the borders of popery, and juſtly 
with the bill for tunnage and poundage, and give it the rendered himſelf ſuſpected of defigning by degrees to reſtore 
precedency of matters of religion, they thought themſelves the Romiſh religion in England. That to this end he made 
obliged to preſent a declaration to the king to juſtify their even the leaſt trifles, ſuch as the reformers had not meddled 


conduct. 


This declaration, which was a ſort of apology, containing 
nothing material, I do not think it neceſſary to inſert it at it was impoſſible for a man of his ſenſe, to be attached 
length. It ſuffices to ſay, the commons excuſed themſelves to things of ſo little moment, had he not entertained ſome ill 
two ways for not giving precedency to the bill for tunnage deſign againſt the reformed religion. That he was a mortal 
and poundage. The firſt was, becauſe matters of religion enemy of the preſbyterians and puritans, becauſe from them 
having been firſt propoſed, the conſtant order of the houſe he met with moſt oppoſition to the execution of his projects. 


required, they ſhould have the preference. The ſecond was, For my part, I own, that in all that has been ſaid againſt 


with, becauſe they thought them indifferent, to be confidered 
as eſſential to religion. They inferred from thence, that 


the weight and importance of the concerns of religion. They him, I have found no convincing proof of his intention to 
concluded with thanking the king for his promiſes, to main- re-eſtabliſh the Roman catholic religion in England, unleſs 
tain religion, thereby tacitly reproaching him for not per- we confound, as many did in thoſe days, popery with high- 


forming them. 
The king an 


the complaints that ſhould be brought to him upon that Abbot, in the narrative which he drew in his own vindication - 


ſwered this declaration, not particularly, but 
with ſome ſhort notes. He told them, “he thought it ſtrange extirpated puritaniſm, had it been in his power. As for 
they ſhould have an il! opinion of him with reſpect to reli- Arminianiſm, it is very probable, he was greatly inclined to 
gion. He aſſured them, that he would never ſtop his ears to it. See his character given by his predeceſſor archbiſhop 


church, through a ſpirit of party. But it 1s very certain, he 
mortally hated the preſbyterians, and would have utterly 


ſubject, provided that in form and matter the commons did in the year 1627. 
not tranſgreſs their limits.” Concluding with theſe words: 


J muſt till be inſtant with you, that you proceed with ham, fitting with him ſometimes privately whole hours, and 
tunnage and poundage with diligence (not looking to be feeding his humours with malice and ſpight. 
denied in ſo juſt a defire) ; that you muſt not think it ſtrange, 


if I, finding you ſlack, give you ſuch farther quickning as the public readers, and to advertiſe them to the then biſhop 
I ſhall find cauſe.” | | 

After this, the commons continued their debates upon diſcontents, againſt the honeſt men that took pains in their 
matters of religion, and particularly on the proclamation to places, and ſettled the truth (which he called Puritaniſm) in 
prohibit and n | 
pretended to be a in 


for or againſt Arminianiſm. This was 


are to ſuppreſs the puritan party, and give 


It may here be obſerved once for all, that from the conſtant complaints 


of the growth of Arminianiſm, it may be inferred, the thirty-nine articles of Neile, 


the church of England were in thoſe days generally taken in a calviniſtical 


ſenſe, though they are now, and have long been, ſubſeribed by the cler 
for moſt part in the Arminian. The preſbyterians (whoſe tenets are — 


ed 


by Rapin) adhere to the calviniſtical interpretation. 


« This man is the only inward counſellor with Bucking- 


« His life in Oxford was to pick quarrels in the lectures of 


of Durham, that he might fill the ears of king James with 
their auditors. | 


» Oliver Cromwel, who was of this committee, complained, that Dr. 


biſhop of Wincheſter, countenanced perſons who had preached popery: 
and, that Dr. Manwaring had been mide biſhop. Adding, if theſe be the 


oy to church preferment, what may we expect. Ruſhworth, tom. I. 
Pe 655. | | 
Laud 


— 


«© He made it his work to ſee what books were in the preſs, 
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and to look over epiſtles dedicatory, and prefaces to the reader, 
to ſee what faults might be found. | 
It was an obſervation, what a ſweet man this was like to 
be, that the firſt obſervable act that he did, was the marrying 
the carl of D. to the lady R. *, when it was notorious to the 
world that ſhe had another huſband, and the ſame a noble- 
man, who had divers children then living by-her. King James 


did for many years take this ſo ill, that he would never 


hear of any great preferment of him; inſomuch that the 


biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Williams, who taketh upon him to 


be the firſt pro:noter of him, hath many times ſaid, that 
when he made mention of Laud to the king, his majeſty was 
fo averſe from it, that he was conſtrained oftentimes to ſay, 
That he would never defire to ſerve that maſter, which could 
not remit one fault unto his ſervant. Well, in the end he 
did conquer it, to get him to the biſhopric of St. David's ; 
which he had not long enjoyed, but he began to undermine 
his benefactor, as at this day it appeareth. The counteſs of 
Buckingham told Lincoln, that St. David's was the man that 
undermined him with her ſon : and verily, ſuch is his aſpiring 
nature, that he will underwork any man in the world, fo that 
he may gain by it.” | | 

This character is not to Laud's advantage; but it muſt be 


obſerved, that the archbiſhop aſcribed his own diſgrace to the 


fecret counſels given by thar prelate to the duke of Bucking- 
ham. | | 

Whilſt the commons were in debate concerning religion, 
the ware-houſe of Mr. Rolls, merchant and member of parlia- 


ment, was locked up by a purſuivant, and himſelf called 


forth and ſerved with a ſubpoena*. This put the houſe in a 
flame, and occafioned the ſending for the officers of the cuſtoms, 
to know upon what account they had feized the merchant's 
effects, and carried them to the king's ſtore-houſe?. They 
replied, it was for refuſing to pay tunnage and poundage, 
and other duties. But becauſe there was an information 
already preferred againſt the merchants in the exchequer and 
ſtarchamber, the commons reſolved not to proceed with the 
bill of tunnage and poundage, till the goods were reſtored to 
the owners ; and ordered that the barons of the exchequer 
ſhould be told, to make void their injunction concerning the 
detaining of the merchants effects 2. The barons returned 
anſwer, that they did not, by their injunctions, determine, or 


any way touch upon the right of tunnage and poundage ; 
neither did they by their orders, bar the owners, from ſaing 


for their goods in a lawful courſe : but whereas the merchants 


endeavoured to take their goods out of the king's poſſeſſion 


by writs of replevin, which was no lawful courſe in the king's 
caſe, nor agreeable to his prerogative royal, therefore the 
court of exchequer did ſtay thole ſuits, and declare, that the 
owners, if they conceived themſelves wronged, might take 


ſuch remedy as the law allows. This anſwer, which fignified 


nothing, not being ſatisfactory to the commons, a motion 
was made to conſider whether ever the court of exchequer 
held this courſe before, for ftaying of replevins ; and whether 
this had been done by the prerogative of the king in his court 
of exchequer. | | 


This affair having been long debated in the houſe, the 


officers of the cuſtoms were ſent for again, and anſwered, that 
they ated by virtue of a commiſſion under the great ſeal. 


One of them ſaid, He had ſeized the goods for duties that 


were due in the time of king James, and that his majefty had 


fent for him, and commanded him to make no other anſwer.” 


Whereupon the houſe being, turned into a grand committee, 


a motion was made and ſeconded, whether the officers of the 


cuſtom ſhould be proceded againſt, by ſeparating their intereft 
from that of the king. After ſeveral ſpeeches pro and 
con, a report was made trom the grand committee, that they 
had at laſt reſolved, that Mr. Rolls ought to have privilege of 
perſon and goods; which being voted, the ſpeaker was 
moved to put the queſtion, but he refuſed to do it, ſaying, 
the king had commanded the contrary, Such a command 
could not but ſurpriſe the houſe : they adjourned to the 25th 
of February, and then were tarther adjourned by his majeſty's 
order till the 2d of March. On that day the commons being 
met, and requiring the ſpeaker to put the queſtion, he faid, 


© IT have a command from the king to adjourn the houſe till 


the 1oth of March.” And cndeavouring to get out of the 


» Laud it\ſeems had married Charles Blount earl of Devonſhire, to the lady 
Rich, wife of the earl of Warwick, who was then alive. | 

*The author fays, the purturant tent for Mr. Rolls ont, to order him not 
to touch what was locked up. Eut this, and fjome other little miſtakes in 
this and the following paragraphs, are corrected in the tranflation, n not 
being ſo eaſy to do it by way of note. 

* It was moved, that the perſon that ſerved the ſubpœna might be ſent for 
and examined by what procurement it was taken forth, Sir Humphry May, 
privy counſellor, affured the houic, that this neither proceeded from king 
nor council, and therefore deſired it might be ſearched to the bottom. And 
atterwards the attorney general wrote a later to Mr, Rolls, telling him, the 
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chair, he was held down by force, and the doors were locked, 
till fir John Elliot had drawn the following proteſtation, 
which was approved by the majority, though not without 
great tumult and confuſion, and even ſome blows, 


The commons proteſtation. 

© 1. Whofoever ſhall bring in innovation of religion, or by 
favour or countenance ſeem to extend or introduce popery or 
Arminianifm, or other opinion diſagreeing from the truth and 
orthodox church, ſhall be reputed à capital enemy to this 
kingdom and commonwealth. in 

* 2, Whofoever ſhall counſel or adviſe the taking and 
levying of the ſubſidies of tunnage and poundage, not being 
granted by parhament, or ſhall be an actor or inſtrumeut 
therein, ſhall be likewiſe reputed an innovator in the 
government, and a Capital enemy to the kingdom and com- 
monwealth, _ 

«© 3. If any merchant or perfon whatfoever, ſhall volun- 
tarily yield or pay the ſaid ſufidies of tunnage and poundage, 
not being granted by parliament, he ſhall likewiſe be reputed 
a betrayer of the liberties of England, and an enemy to 
the ſame.” | | 


As the king expected no money from this ſecond ſeſſion, 


he was very glad to have, as he thought, a plauſible pretence 


to diflolve the parliment : fo, that very day a proclamation 


was drawn up“, to give notice of his deſign to diſſolve the 
parliament on the foth of March, and that the members might 
depart about their own affairs, | 

The next day, warrants were directed from the council to 
Denzil Hollis, fir Miles Hobart, fir John Elliot, fir Peter 
Hayman, John Selden, William Coriton, Walter Long, 
William Stroud, Benjamin Valentine, eſquires, commanding 
their perſonal appearance on the morrow. Four of them, 
Hollis, Elliot, Coriton, and Valentine, appeared ; and refufing 
to anſwer out of parliament for what was ſaid and done in the 
houſe, were committed cloſe priſoners to the Tower. The 
council ordered at the fame time the ſtudies of Hollis, Elliot, 
and Selden, tobe ſealed up; and a proclamation was publiſhed 
to apprehend them. It muſt be obſerved, that the parliament 
not being yet diſſolved, theſe men were ſtill actually members 
of parliament. | 

On the 1oth of March, the king coming to the parliament 
houſe, made the following ſpeech, addrefling himſelf only to 
the lords, there being but few commons preſent, the ſpeaker 
and houſe of commons not having been called, 


« Mylords, 


«« I NEVER came here upon ſo unpleaſant an occafion, . 


being the diſſolution of a parliament; therefore men may have 
ſome cauſe to wonder why I ſhould not rather chuſe to do this 
by commifhon, it being rather a general maxim of kings to 
leave harſh commands to their miniſters, themſelves only 
executing pleaſing things : yet conſidering that juſtice as well 


conſiſts in reward and praiſe of virtue, as puniſhing of vice, I 


thought it neceffary to come here to day, and declare to you 
and all the world, that it was merely the undutiful and ſedi- 
tious carriage in the lower houſe that hath made the diflolu- 
tion of this parliament ; and you, my lords, are fo far from 
being any cauſers of it, that I take as much comfort in your 
dutitul demeanour, as I am juſtly diſtaſted with their proceed- 
ings; yet to avoid their miſtakings, let me tell you, that it 
is to far from me to adjudge all the houfe alike guilty, thatT 
know that there are many there as dutiful ſubjects as any in the 
world, it being but ſome few vipers among them that did 
caſt this miſt of undutifulneſs over moſt of their eyes: yet, 
to fay truth, there was a good number there that could not be 
infected with this contagion ; inſomuch that ſome did expreſs 


their duties in ſpeaking, which was the general fault of the 


houſe the laſt day. To conclude, as thoſe vipers muſt look 
tor their reward of puniſhment, ſo you, my lords, muſt juſtly 
expect from me that favour and protection, that a good king 
oweth to his loving and faithful nobility. And now, my lord 
keeper, do what I have commanded you.” 
Then the lord keeper faid, “ My lords, and gentlemen of 
the houfe of commons (though the commons were not called), 
the king's majefty doth diſſolve this parliament,” | 


ſerving a ſubpana upon him was a miſtake. And yet report was made 
to the houſe by the committee for tunnage and poundage, that the attorney 
general, notwithſtanding his letter, did give order for the proceſs again 
Mr. Rolls. Ruſhwoith, tom. I. p. 654. 


* Chambers, it ſeems, having ſued out a writ of replevin, the proper 


remedy in law to regain the potieflion of his goods, the barons of the exche- 
quer did order an injunction under the feals of the faid court, directed to 
the fheriffs of London, commanding them not to execute the ſaid writ, or 
any the ke, and declaring the goods were not replevable. Ibid. p. 612. 


+ The author ſays, publiſhed.; but it was not publiſhed till after the oth of 
March, Ibid. p. 661. 
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The diſſolution of the parliament was cauſed by the 
inſolence of the houſe of commons, as the king had juſt told 
the lords: and this inſolence, this ſeditious carriage, conſiſted 
only in keeping the ſpeaker in his chair by force, after he 
had notified that the houſe was adjourned by his majeſty's 
order, till a proteſtation of three very ſhort articles was ſet 
down in writing. This was the commons offence. And here 
it muſt be remarked, that there was a great difference 
between the adjourning and the proroguing or diffolving of 
the parliaments The king's power to prorogue and diſſolve 
was never called in queſtion ; before the time of James I. I 
believe no king had ever thought of adjourning the parlia- 
ment. King James was the firſt that did it. The commons 
complained of it as a breach of their privileges; but not 
finding the lords inclined to diſpute this power with the king, 
they were forced to give way, though they foreſaw the ill 
conſequences. Theſe conſequences ſhewed themſelves in the 
preſent reign. Charles I. taking the advantage of this ſingle 
Precedent eſtabliſhed by the king his father, was not ſatisfied 
with hindering the parliament from adjourning themſelves at 
Eafter, as hath been ſeen, but even adjourned the houſes 
twice, at a time when the commons were debating upon 
matters which were not agreeable to him; and. alſo prevented 
the ſpeaker by his ſole authority to put the queſtion when 
required. It is eaſy to ſee the conſequences of this power to 
adjournthe houſes. The king could put a ſtop to all the debates 
of either houſe, by adjourning them whenever they took 
into conſideration any matters diſpleaſing to him. On the 
other hand, upon ſuppoſition that the king's right was 
unqueſtionable, the houſe of commons had diſobeyed his 
orders and violated his prerogative, which might be attended 
with no leſs ill conſequences. But the king, ſuppoſing his 
right as fully eſtabliſhed, without giving himſelf any farther 
trouble to prove it, refolved to puniſh the houſe of commons, 
not only by the diffolution of the parliament, a puniſhment 
which concerned the whole nation rather than their repreſen- 
tatives, but alſo in cauſing ſome of their moſt active and 
Rirring members to be condemned as rebellious and 
jeditious. | 

[1629{ To that end he commanded the judges of the realm 
to meet and give their opinions upon the queſtions he had to 
propoſe to them, in order to be guided by their determina- 
tions, leſt he ſhould be accuſed of proceeding too arbitrarily. 
The queſtions, with the judges anſwers, were as follow: 

& 1, Whether if any ſubject hath received probable inform- 


ation of any treaſon, or treacherous attempt, or intention 


againſt the king or ſtate, that ſubject ought not to make known 
to the king, or his majeſty's commiſſioners, when there- 
unto he ſhall be required, what information he hath received, 
and the grounds thereof ; to the end the king, being truly 
informed, may prevent the danger? And if the ſaid ſubject 
in ſuch caſe ſhall refuſe to be examined, or to anſwer the 
queſtions which ſhall be demanded of him for farther inquiry 
and diſcovery of the truth, whether it be not a high contempt 
in him, puniſhable in the ſtar chamber, as an offence againſt 
the general juſtice and government of the kingdom? 

Sol. The reſolution and anſwer of all the juſtices was, 


4 That it is an offence puniſhable as aforeſaid, ſo that this 


do not concern himſelf, but another, nor draw him to danger 
of treaſon or contempt by his anſwer, | 

«© 2, Whether it be a good anſwer or excuſe, being thus 
interrogated, and refuſing to anſwer, to ſay, that he was 
a parliament-man when he received this information, and 
that he ſpake thereof in the parliament-houſe, and therefore 
the parliainent being now ended, he refuſed to anſwer to any 
queſtions but in the parliament-houſe, and not in any other 
place? | 

Sol. The judges did not venture to decide publicly this 
queſtion : but they gave this anſwer by advice privately to 
the attorney general,“ That this excuſe being in nature of 
a plea and an error in judgment, was not puniſhable until he 
were over ruled in an orderly manner to make another 
anſwer; and whether the party were brought in Ore tenus, 
or by information, for this plea he was not to be puniſhed,” 

„ 3. Whether a parliament-man, committing an offence 
againſt the king or council, not in a parliament way, might, 
after the parliament ended, be puniſhed or not? | 

Sol. All the judges unanimouſly anſwered, © He might, 
if he be not puniſhed for it in parliament; for the parliament 
ſhall not give privilege to any contra morem parliamentarium, 


to excced the bounds and limits of his place and duty. And 


„Judge Whitelock often highly complained of this way of ſending to 
the judges for their opinions before hand, and ſaid, “ That if biſhop Laud 
went on in this way, he would kindle a flame in the nation.“ Whitelock, p. 13. 

They refuſed to put in other plea, than denying the juriſdiction of the 
court in this caſe. 


« The libel againſt biſhop Laud was to this effect: « Laud, look to 


all agreed, that regularly he cannot be compelled out of 
parliament to anſwer things done in parliament, in a parlia. 
mentary courſe ; but it is otherwiſe where things are done 
exorbitantly, for thoſe are not the acts of a court.” | 

* 4. Whether, if one parliament-man alone ſhall reſolve 
or two or three ſhall covertly conſpire, to raiſe falſe ſlanders 
and rumours againſt the lords of the council and judges, not 
with intent to queſtion them in a legal courſe, or in a parlia- 
mentary way, but to blaſt them, and to bring them to hatreg 
of the people, and the government in contempt, be puniſhable 
in the ſtar chamber after the partiament is ended ? 

Sol. The judges reſolve, That the ſame was puniſhable 
out of parliament, as an offence exorbitant committed in 
parliament, beyond the office, and beſides the duty of a 
parliament-man.“ N 


The artifice of theſe queſtions conſiſted, 1. In the king's 


propoſing them in a general manner, as if they related not 


to any particular perſon. 2. In his aſcribing to one, two, or 
three members of the houſe, what was done by a great 
majority. 3. In ſuppoſing offences, outrages, treaſons againſt 
himſelf or council, and in deciding queſtions of law before 
the facts were ſtated b. 

By virtue of theſe determinations, the attorney general 
exhibited in the ſtar chamber an information againſt the 
impriſoned members, wherein he greatly aggravated what 
had paſſed in the lower houſe, when the ſpeaker was kept by 
force in the chair, but without the leaſt mention of the 
occaſion. | 

At the fame time alderman Chambers, one of thoſe that 
refuſed to pay tunnage and poundage was alſo proſecuted in 
the ſtar chamber, for ſaying, © That rhe merchants were 
more ſcrewed up and wrung in England than in Turky.” 
He was condemned in an exhorbitant fine of 20001. by which, 


and ſome other oppreſſions, he was reduced to a very low 


condition, | 

TI have already mentioned the artifice uſed by the court to 
remove from the parliament ſuch gentlemen as they ſuſpected, 
by making them ſheriffs of their reſpective counties, which 
obliged them to ſwear to the due execution of their office, 
Walter Long, eſq; of Wiltſhire, being made ſheriff of the 
county a little before the calling of the laſt parliament, was 
however elected for Bath, and he preferred this ſervice to 
that which his office obliged him to. During the fitting 
of the parliament, Long was left undiſturbed, but after the 
diſſolution, the court entered an information againſt him 
in the ſtar chamber for breaking his oath by abſenting himſelf 
from his county, and he was fined 2000 marks. | 

The other members that were in ſeveral priſons, having 
petitioned the judges to be releaſed upon bail by virtue of 
the Habeas Corpus, when the judges were met and ready to 
deliver their opinions, the priſoners were not brought to the 
bar according to the rule of court : whereupon, proclamation 
being made for the bringing them in, the court was informed 
that they were zemoved to the Tower by the king's own 
warrant. Then there came a letter to the judges from the 
king, fignifying to the court that the priſoners were not 
ſuftered to appear before them, by reaſon of their inſolent 
carriage towards him; that is, inſtead of applying themſelves 
to the King for pardon, they had addreſſed themſelves to the 


Judges to be releaſed upon bail, according to law. Not to 
inſiſt too long upon this affair, I ſhall content myſelf with 


ſaying, that they were kept in priſon from March till 
October, without being tried, or obtaining the benefit of the 


. Habeas Corpus. In fine, the court of King's Bench having 


agreed with one voice, That the court, as this caſe is, 
ſhall have juriſdiction, though the offences were committed in 
parliament, and that the impriſoned members ought to plead,” 
judgment was given againſt them upon a Nihil dicit They 
were to be impriſoned during the king's pleaſure, and more- 
over, Elliot was fined 2000l. Hollis, 1000 marks, and 
Valentine 5ool, 

The king's conduct, as well in diſſolving the parliament, 
as in What was done afterwards, could not but breed diſcon- 
tent among the people. Murmurs were every where heard : 
libels were diſperſed about London againſt the king's counſel- 
lors, and particularly againſt biſhop Laud d and the lord 


treaſurer Weſton, who were accuſed of putting the king upon 


theſe violent proceedings. For this reaſon, the king, to 
prevent greater complaints, publiſhed a declaration to notify 
to the people the cauſes of the diſſolution of the laſt parlia- 
ment. Though this declaration be very long, I think it 


thyſelf, be aſſured thy life is ſought : as thou art the fountain of wickedneſs, 
repent of thy monſtrous fins, before thou be taken out of the world ; and 
aſlure thyſelf, neither God nor the world can endure ſuch a vile counſellor 


or whiſperer to live.” The other was as bad againſt the lord treaſurer 


Weſton. Ruſhworth, tom. I. p. 662.— They were ſuppoſed to have 
perſuaded the king to diſſolve the parliament, Echard, tom, II. p. 79. 
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neceſſary to inſert the whole in this place, leſt I ſhould be 
accuſed of having either paſſed over in filence, or too much 


abridged what may ferve to juſtify the king. It muſt be 


obſerved that it was dated the 1oth of March, the very day 


the parliament was diffolved, though it was not publiſhed 
that day, but ſome time after. 


The king's declaration to all his ſubjects, notifying the cauſes 
which moved him to diſſolve the laſt parliament. 


«© HOWSOEVER princes are not bound to give account 
of their actions but to God alone, yet for the ſatisfaction of 
the minds and affections of our loving ſubjects, we have 
thought good to ſet down thus much by way of declaration, 
that we may appear to the world in the truth and fincerity of 
our actions, and not in thoſe colours in which we know ſome 
turbulent and ill- affected ſpirits (to maſque and diſguiſe their 
wicked intentions, dangerous to the ſtate) would repreſent us 
to the public view. f | 

We afſembled our parliament the 17th day of March, 
in the third year of our reign, for the ſatety of religion, for 
ſecuring our kingdoms and ſubjects at home, and our friends 


and allies abroad. And therefore, at the firſt fitting down of 
it, we declared the miſerable afflicted eſtate of thoſe of the 


reformed religion in Germany, France, and other parts of 
Chriſtendom ; the diſtreſſed extremities of our deareſt uncle 
the king of Denmark, chaced out of a great part of his 
dominions ; the ſtrength of that party which was united 
againſt us: that (beſides the pope and the houſe of Auſtria, 
and their ancient confederates) the French king profeſſed the 
rooting out of the proteſtant religion : that of the princes 
and ſtates on our party, ſome were over-run, others diverted, 
and ſome diſabled to give aſſiſtance. For which, and other 
important motives, we propounded a ſpeedy ſupply of 
treaſure, anſwerable to the neceſſity of the cauſe. 

* Theſe things in the beginning were well reſented by the 
houſe of commons, and with ſo much alacrity and readineſs, 
that they agreed to grant a liberal aid : but before it was 
brought to any perfection, they were diverted by a multitude 
of queſtions raiſed among them, touching their liberties and 
privileges, and by other long diſputes, that the bill did not 
paſs in a long time; and by that delay, our affairs were put 
into a far worſe caſe than at the firſt; our foreign actions then 


in hand, being thereby diſgraced and ruined for want of 


timely help. | | 
In this, as we are not willing to derogate from the merit 


and good intentions of thoſe wiſe and moderate men of that 


houſe (to whoſe forwardneſs we attribute it, that it was pro— 
pounded and reſolved ſo ſoon), fo we muſt needs ſay, that 
the delay of paſſing it when it was reſolved, occaſioned by 
cauſeleſs jealouſies, ſtirred up by men of another temper, 
did much leſſen both the reputation and reality of that 
ſupply. And their ſpirit, infuſed into many of the commil- 
fioners and aſſeſſors in the country, hath returned up the 


ſubſidies in ſuch a ſcanty proportion, as is infinitely ſhort, 


not only of our great occaſions, but of the precedents of 
former ſubſidies, and of the intentions of all well- affected 
men in that houſe. 985 

„In thoſe large diſputes, as we permitted many of our 
high prerogatives to be debated, which in the beſt times of 
our predeceſſors had never been queſtioned, without puniſh- 
ment or ſharp reproof; ſo we did endeavour to have 
ſhortened thoſe debates for winning of time, which would 
have much advantaged our great affairs both at home and 
abroad. And therefore, both by ſpeeches and meſſages, 
we did often declare our gracious and clear reſolution to 
maintain, not only the parliament, but all our people, in 
their ancient and juſt liberties, without either violation or 
diminution; and in the end, for their full ſatisfaction and 
ſecurity, did, by an anſwer framed in the form by themſelves 
defired to their parliamentary petition, confirm their ancient 
and juſt liberties and rights, which we reſolve with all con- 
ſtancy and juſtice to maintain. | 

This parliament howſoever, beſides the ſettling our 
neceſſary ſupply, and their own liberties, they waſted much 
time in ſuch proceedings (blaſting our government, as we 
are unwilling to remember), yet we ſuffered them to fit, until 
themſelves deſired us to appoint a time for their receſs, not 
naming either adjournment or prorogation. 

“ Whereupon, by advice of our council, we reſolved to 
prorogue and make a ſeſſion; and to that end prefixed a 
day, by which they might (as was meet in fo long a fitting) 
finiſn e profitable and good laws; and withal gave order 
for a gracious pardon to all our ſubjects ; which, according 
to the uſe of former parliaments, paſſed the higher houſe, 
and was ſent down to the commons. All which being 
graciouſly intended by us, was ill-entertained by ſome diſ- 


affected perſons of that houſe, who by their artifices, in a 


ſhort time raiſed ſo much heat and diſtemper in the houſe, 


for no other viſible cauſe, but becauſe we had declared our 
reſolution to prorogue, as our council adviſed, and not to 
adjourn, as ſome of that houſe (after our reſolution declared, 
and not before) did manifeſt themſelves to effect; that ſeldom 
hath greater paſſion been ſeen in that houſe upon the greateſt 
occaſions. And ſome glances inthe houſe, but upon open rumours 
abroad were ſpread, That by the anſwer to the petition, we 
had given away, not only our impoſitions upon goods exported 
and imported, but the tunnage and poundage (whereas in. 
the debate and hammering of that petition, there was no 
ſpeech or mention in either houſe concerning thoſe impoſi- 
tions, but concerning taxes and other charges within the land: 
much leſs was there any thought thereby to debar us of 
tunnage and poundage, which, both before and after the 
anſwer to that petition, the houſe of commons, in all their 
ſpeeches and treaties, did profeſs they were willing to grant). 
And at the ſame time many other miſinterpretations were 
raiſed of that petition and anſwer, by men not well-diſtin- 


guiſhing between well-ordered liberty and licentiouſneſs; as 


if by our anſwer to that petition, we had let looſe the reins 
of our government. And in this diſtemper, the houſe of 
commons, laying aſide the pardon (a thing never done in any 
former parliament), and other buſineſs fit to have been con- 
cluded in that ſeſſion, ſome of them went about to frame and 
contrive a remonſtrance againſt our receiving of tunnage and 
poundage, which was ſo far proceeded in, the night before 
the prefixed time for concluding the ſeſſion, and ſo haſtened. 
by the contrivers thereof, that they meant to have put it 
to the vote of the houſe the next morning, before we thould 
prorogue that ſeſſion. And therefore, finding our gracious 
favours in the fethon, afforded to our people, ſo ill requited, 
and ſuch ſiniſter ſtrains made upon our anſwer to that petition, 
to the diminution of our profit, and (which was more) to the 
danger of our government: we reſolved to prevent the 
finiſhing of that remonſtrance, and other dangerous intentions 
of ſome ill- affected perſons, by ending the ſeſſion the next 
morning, ſome few hours ſooner than was expected; and by 
our own mouth to declare to both houſes the cauſe thereof: 
and for hindering the ſpreading of thoſe finiſter interpre- 
tations of that petition and anſwer, to give ſome neceſſary 
directions, for ſettling and quieting our government, until 
another meeting; which we performed accordingly the fix: 
and twentieth of June laſt, | 


intended remonſtrance gave us occaſion to look into the 


buſineſs of tunnage and poundage. And therefore, though 


our neceſſities pleaded ſtrongly for us, yet we were not apt 
to ſtrain that point too far, but reſolved to guide our felf 
by the practice of former ages, and examples of our moſt 
noble predeceſſors, thinking thoſe counſels beſt warranted, 
which the wiſdom of former ages, concurring with the pre- 
ſent occaſions, did approve; and therefore gave order for 
a diligent ſearch of records : upon which it was found, that 
although in the parliament holden in the firſt year of the 
reign of king Edward the fourth, the ſubſidy of tunnage 
and poundage was not granted unto that king, but was 
firſt granted unto him by parliament in the third year of 
his reign ; yet the ſame was accounted and anſwered to that: 
king, from the firſt day of his reign, all the firſt and ſecond 
years of his reign, and until it was granted by parliament. 
And that in the ſucceeding times of king Richard the third, 
king Henry the ſeventh, king Henry the eighth, king Edward 
the fixth, queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, the ſubſidy of 
tunnage and poundage was not only enjoyed by every of 
thoſe kings and queens, from the death of each of them 
deceaſing, until it was granted by parliament under the 
ſucceſſor; but in all theſe times (being for the moſt part 
peaceable, and not burthened with like charges and neceſſi- 
ties, as theſe modern times) the parliament did moſt readily 
and cheerfully, in the beginning of every of thoſe reigns, 
grant the ſame, as a thing moſt neceſſary for the guarding of 
the ſeas, ſafety and defence of the realm, and ſupportation 


of the royal dignity. And in the time of our royal father of 


bleſſed memory, he enjoyed the fame a full year, wanting a 
very few days, before his parliament began; and above a 
year before the act of parliament for the grant of it was 
paſſed. And yet when the parliament was aſſembled, it 
was granted without difficulty. And in our own time, 


we quietly received the fame three years or more, expecting 


with patience in ſeveral parliaments the like grant thereof, 
as had been made to ſo many of our predeceflors ; the houſe 
of commons ſtill profeſſing, that multitude of other buſineſſes, 
and not want of willingneſs on their part, had cauſed the 
ſettling thereof to be ſo long deferred. And therefore finding 


ſo 


50g. 


„The ſeſſion thus ended, and the parliament riſen, that 
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ſo much teaſon and neceffity for the receiving of the ordinary God and us; and therefore will expect that hereafter they 
duties in the cuſtom houſe, to concur with the practice of give us a better account. ; Ts 
ſuch a ſucceſſion of kings and queens, famous for wiſdom, * And as we have been careful for the ſettling of religion, 
zuſtice, and government, and nothing to the contrary, but and quieting the church; ſo were we not unmindful of 
that intended remonſtrance, hatched out of the paſſionate the preſervation of the juſt and ancient liberties of our 
brains of a few particular perſons ; we thought it was ſo far ſubjects, which we ſecured to them by our gracious anſwer | 
from the wiſdom and duty of a houſe of parliament, as we to the petition in parliament, having not ſince that time 
could not think that any moderate and difcreet man (upon done any act whereby to infringe them. But our care 
compoſed thoughts, ſetting aſide paſſion and diſtemper) could is, and hereafter ſhall be, to keep them entire and inviolable, 
be againſt receiving of tunnage and poundage ; eſpecially as we would do our own right and ſovereignty, having for 
ſince we do, and ſtill muſt purſue thoſe ends, and undergo that purpoſe enrolled the petition and anſwer in our courts of 
that charge for which it was firſt granted to the crown; it julſice, | 3 ; 
having been ſo long and conſtantly continued to our prede- “ Next to the care of religion, and of our ſubjeQs rights, 
ceſſors, as that in four ſeveral acts of PR; for the we did our beſt for the provident and well-ordering of that 
granting thereof to king Edward the ſixth, queen Mary, aid and ſupply, which was granted to us the laſt ſeſſion, 
queen Elizabeth, and our bleſſed father, it is in expreſs whereof no part hath been waſtefully ſpent, nor put to any 
terms mentioned, to have been had and enjoyed by the other uſe than thoſe for which it was defired and granted; 
ſeveral kings, named in thoſe acts, time out of mind, by as upon payment of our fleet and army; wherein our care 
authority of parliament. And therefore upon theſe reaſons hath been ſuch, as we choſe rather to diſcontent our deareſt 
we held it agreeable to our kingly honour, and neceſſary for friends and allies, and our neareſt ſervants, than to leave 
the ſafety and good of our kingdom, to continue the receipt our ſoldiers and mariners unſatisfied, whereby any vexation 
thereof, as ſo many of our predeceſſors had done. Where- or diſquiet might ariſe to our people. We have alſo, with 
fore when a few merchants (being at firſt but one or two) part of thoſe moneys, begun to ſupply our magazines, 
fomentcd, as it is well known, by thoſe evil ſpirits that would and ſtores of munition, and to put our navy into a conſtant 
have hatched that undutiful remonſtrance, began to oppoſe form and order. Our fleet is likewiſe fitting, and almoſt in 
the payment of our accuſtomed duties in the cuſtom houſe, a readineſs, whereby the narrow ſeas may be guarded, com- 
we gave order to the officers of our cuſtoms to go on, not- merce maintained, and our kingdom ſecured againſt all foreign 
withſtanding that oppoſition, in the receiving ot the utual attempts. Theſe acts of ours might have made this impreſ- 
duties, and cauſed thoſe that refuſed to be warned to attend ſion in all good minds, that we were careful to direct our 
at the council board, that by the wiſdom and authority of counſels, and diſpoſe our actions, as might moſt conduce to 
our council, they might be reduced to obedience and duty; the maintenance of religion, honour of our government, and 
where ſome of them, without reverence or reſpect to the ſafety of our people. But with miſchievous men once ill- 
honour and dignity of that preſence, behaved themſelves with affected, * ſeu bene, ſeu male facta premunt; and whatſo- 
ſuch boldneſs and inſolency of ſpeech, as was not to be ever once ſeemed amiſs, is ever remembered; but good 
endured by a far meaner aſſembly, much leſs to be coun- endeavours are never regarded. | es 
tenanced by a houſe of parliament, againſt the body of our © Now all theſe things that were the chief complaints the 
privy council. | 985 laſt ſeſſion, being by our princely care ſo ſeriouſly reformed, 
„And as in this we did, what in reaſon and honour was the parliament re-afſembled the 2oth of January laſt. We 
fit for the preſent, ſo our thoughts were daily intentive upon expected, according to the candour and fincerity of our own 
the re-afſembling of our parliament, with full intention on thoughts, that men would have framed themſelves for the 
our part, to take away all ill-underſtanding between us and. effecting of a right underſtanding between us and our 
our people; whoſe loves, as we defire to continue and pre- people. But ſome few malevolent perſons, like empirics and 
ſerve, ſo we uſed our beſt endeavours to prepare and facilitate leud artiſts, did ſtrive to make new work, and to have ſome 
the way to it. And to this end, having taken a ſtrict and diſeaſe on foot, to keep themſelves in requeſt, and to be 
exact ſurvey of our government, both in the church and employed and entertained in the cure. And yet to manifeſt 
commonwealth, and what things were moſt fit and neceſſary how much oftences have been diminithed, the committees for 
to be reformed : we found in the firſt place, that much excep- grievances, committees for courts of juſtice, and committees 
tion had been taken at a book, entitled, Apello Cæſarem, for trade, have, ſince the fitting down of the parliament, 
or, an Appeal to Cæſar; and publiſhed in the year 1625, by received few complaints, and thoſe ſuch as they themſelves 
Richard Montague, then bachelor of divinity, and now have not thought to be of that moment or importance, with 
biſhop of Chicheſter; and becauſe it did open the way to which our ears ſhould, be acquainted. 
thoſe ſchiſms and diviſions, which have ſince enſued in the No ſooner therefore was the parliament ſet down, but 
church, we did for remedy and redreſs thereof, and for the theſe ill- affected men began to ſow and diſperſe their jealouſies, 
ſatisfaction of the conſciences of our good people, not only by caſting out ſome glances and doubtful ſpeeches, as if the 
by our public proclamation, call in that book, which ſubject had not been ſo clearly and well dealt with, touching 
miniſtred matter of offence ; but to prevent the like danger their liberties, and touching the petition anſwered the laſt 
for hereafter, re-printed the articles of religion, eſtabliſhed parliament. . This being a plaufible theme, thought on for 
in the time of queen Elizabeth of famous memory; and by an ill purpoſe, eafily took hold on the minds of many, that 
a declaration before thoſe articles, we did tie and reſtrain all knew not the practice. And thereupon the ſecond day of the 
opinions to the ſenſe of thoſe articles, that nothing might parliament, a committee was appointed to ſearch, whether 
be left for private fancies and innovations. For we call the petition and our anſwer. thereunto were enrolled in the 
God to record, before whom we ſtand, that it is, and always parliament roll, and in the courts at Weſtminſter, and in what 
hath been our heart's defire, to be found worthy of that title, manner the ſame was done. And a day was alſo then appointed, 
which we account the moſt glorious in all our crown, on which the houſe being reſolved into a committee, ſhould 
Defender of the Faith. Neither ſhall we ever give way to take into conſideration thoſe things, wherein the liberty of the 
the authoriſing of any thing, whereby any innovation may ſubje& had been invaded, againſt the petition of right. 
ſteal or creep into the church; but to preſerve that unity This, though it produced no 1 5 effect of moment or 
of doctrine and diſcipline eſtabliſhed in the time of queen importance, yet was ſufficient to raiſe a jealouſy 
Elizabeth, whereby the church of England hath ſtood and againſt our proceedings, in ſuch as were not well 
flouriſhed ever ſince. | acquainted with the fincerity and clearneſs of them. 
% And as we were careful to make up all breaches and There followed another of no leſs {kill ; for although our 
rents in religion at home, ſo did we by our proclamation proceedings before the parliament, about matters of religion, 
and commandment, for the execution of laws againſt prieſts might have ſatisfied any moderate men, of our zealous care 


and popiſh recuſants, fortify all ways and approaches againſt thereof (as we are ſure it did the moſt), yet, as bad ſtomachs 


that forcign enemy; which if it hath not ſucceeded accord- turn the beſt things into their own nature, for want of good 
ing to our intention, we muſt lay the fault where it is, in digeſtion ; ſo theſe diſtempered perſons have done the like of 
the ſubordinate officers and miniſters in the country, by our good intents, by a bad and finiſter interpretation: for, 
whoſe remitineſs, jeſuits and prieſts eſcape without appre- when they did obferve, that many honeſt and religious 
henſion; and recuſants from thoſe convictions and penalties minds in that houſe did complain of thoſe dangers that 
which the law and our commandment would have inflicted did threaten the church; they likewiſe took the ſame word iu 
on them. For we do profeſs, that as it is our duty, fo it ſhall their mouth, and their cry likewiſe was, templum domini, 
be our care to command and direct well; but it is the part templum domini,“ when the true care of the church never 


of others to perform the miniſterial office. And when we have came into their hearts: and what the one did out of zeal 


done our othce, we ſhall account ourſelf, and all charitable unto religion, the other took up as a plaufible theme, to 
men will account us, innocent, both to God and men. And deprave our government, as if we, our clergy, and council, 
thoſe that are negligent, we will eſteem as culpable both to were either {enſeleſs or careleſs of religion, and this . 
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practice hath been, to make us ſeem to walk before our peo- 

ple, as if we halted before God. ; b 
“Having, by theſe artifices, made a jealous impreſſion in 

the hearts of many ; and a day being appointed to treat of the 


grant of tunnage and poundage, at the time prefixed, all 
D 


expreſſed great willingneſs to grant it. But a new ſtrain Is 
found out, that it could not be done without great peril to the 
right of the ſubje&, unleſs we ſhould diſclaim any right 
therein, but by grant in parliament ; and ſhould cauſe all 
thoſe goods to be reſtored, which, upon commandment from 
us, or our council, were ſtayed by our officers until thoſe 
duties were paid, and conſequently ſhould put ourſelves out 
of the poſſeſſion of the tunnage and poundage, before they 
were granted; for elſe, it was pretended, the ſubject ſtood 
not in fit caſe to grant it. A fancy and cavil raiſed of pur- 
pole to trouble the buſineſs; it being evident, that all the 
kings before named did receive that duty, and were in 
actual poſſeſſion of it, before, and at the very time when 
it was granted to them by parliament. And although we, 
to remove all difficulties, did from our own mouth, in thoſe 
clear and open terms, that might have ſatisfied any moderate 
and well-diſpoſed minds, declare, that it was our meaning, 
by the gift of our people to enjoy itz and that we did 
not challenge it of right, but took it © de bene eſſe, ſhewing 
thereby, not the right, but the neceſſity by which we were to 
take it (wherein we deſcended, for their ſatisfaction, ſo far 
beneath ourſelf, as we are confident never any of our prede- 
ceſſors did the like, or was the like ever required or expected 
from them). Yet for all this, the bill of tunnage and 
poundage was laid afide, upon pretence, they muſt firſt clear 
the right of the ſubject therein ; under colour whereof, they 
entertain the complaints, not only of John Rolls, a member of 
their houſe, but alſo of Richard Chambers, John Foukes, 
and Bartholomew Gilman, againſt the officers of our cuſtoms, 
for detaining their goods, upon refuſal to pay the ordinary 
duty, accuſtomed to be paid for the ſame. And upon 
theſe complaints, they ſend for the officers of the cuſtoms, 
enforcing them to attend day after day, by the ſpace of a 
month together; they cauſe them to produce their letters 
patents under our great ſeal, and the warrants made by our 

privy-council, for levying of thoſe duties. 'They examine 
the officers upon what queſtions they pleaſe, thereby to entrap 
them for doing our ſervice and commandment. In theſe and 
other their proceedings, becauſe we would not give the leaſt 
ſhew of interruption, we endured long with much patience, 
both theſe and ſundry other ſtrange and exorbitant encroach- 
ments and uſurpations, ſuch as were never before attempted 
in that houſe. | 

* We are not ignorant how much that houſe hath of late 
years endeavoured to extend their privileges, by ſetting up 
general committees for religion, for courts of juſtice, for 
trade, and the like; a courſe never had until of late: fo 
as, where in former times the knights and burgeſſes were 
wont to communicate to the houſe ſuch buſineſſes as they 
brought from their countries; now there are ſo many chairs 
erected, to make enquiry upon all forts of men, where 
complaints of all forts are entertained, to the unſufferable 
diſturbance and ſcandal of juſtice and government, which 


having bcen tolerated a while by our tather and ourſelf, 
hath daily grown to more and more height; inſomuch that 


voung lawyers fitting there, take upon them to decry the 
opinions of the judges; and ſome have not doubted to 
maintain, that the reſolution of that houſe ' muſt bind the 
judges; a thing never heard of in ages paſt. But, in this 
laſt aflembly of parliament, they have taken on them much 
more than ever bcfore. Toe 55 

„They ſent meſſengers to examine our attorney general 
(who is an officer of truſt and ſecrecy) touching the execution 
of ſome commandments of ours, of which, without our 
leave firſt obtained, he was not to give account to any 
but ourſelf. They ſent a captious and directory meſſage to 
the lord-treaſurer, chancellor, and barons of the exchequer, 
touching ſome judicial proceedings of theirs in our court of 
exchequer. | REES, 

They ſent meſſengers to examine upon ſundry queſtions, our 
two chief juſtices, and three other of our judges, touching their 
judicial proceedings at the gaol delivery at Newgate, of which 
they are not accountable to the houſe of commons. 

& And whereas ſuits were commenced in our court of ſtar 
chamber, againft Richard Chambers, John Foukes, Bartholo- 
mew Gilman, and Richard Philips, by our attorney general, 
for great miſdemeanors ; they reſolved that they were to have 
privilege of parliament againſt us for their perſons, for no 
other cauſe, but becauſe they had petitions depending in that 
houſe; and (which is more ſtrange) they reſolved that a fig- 
nification ſhould be made from that houſe by a letter, to iſſue 
under the hand of their ſpeaker, unto the lord keeper of our 

Number 96. 


great ſeal, that no attachment ſhould be granted out againſt . 


the ſaid Chambers, Foukes, Gilman, or Philips, during their 
ſaid privilege of parliament. Whereas it 1s far above the 
power of that houſe, to give direCtions to any of our courts 
at Weſtminſter, to ſtop attachments againſt any man, though 
never ſo ſtrongly privileged ; the breach of privilege being 
not in the court that grants, but in the party or miniſter 
that puts in execution ſuch attachments. And therefore, if 
any ſuch letter had come to the lord keeper, as it did not, he 
ſhould have highly offended us, if he had obeyed it. Nay, 
they went ſo far, as they ſpared not the honour of our council 


board, but examined their proceedings in the caſe of our 


cuſtomers, interrogating what this or that man of our council 
ſaid, in direction of them in the buſineſs committed to their 
charge. And when one of the members of that houſe, ſpeak- 
ing of our counſellors, ſaid, we had wicked counſel; and 
another ſaid, that the council and judges ſought to trample 
under feet the liberty of the ſubject ;_ and a third traduced our 
court of ſtar chamber, for the ſentence given againſt Savage, 
they paſſed without check or cenſure by the houſe. By 
which may appear how far the members of that houſe 


have of late ſwollen beyond the rules of moderation, and 
the modeſty of former times; and this under pretence of 


privilege and freedom of ſpeech, whereby they take liberty 
to declare againſt all authority of council and courts at 
their pleaſure. . | 


“They ſent for our ſheriff of London, to examine 


him in a cauſe whereof they had no juriſdiction; their 
true and ancient juriſdiction extending only to their own, 


members, and to the converſation of their privileges, and 
not to the cenſure of foreign perſons and cauſes, which have 
no relation to their privileges, the ſame being but a late 
innovation. And yet upon an enforced ſtrain of a con- 


. tempt for not anſwering to their ſatisfaction, they com- 
mit him to the Tower of London, uſing that outward 


pretext for a cauſe of committing him, the true and 
inward cauſe being, for that he had ſhewed himſelf dutiful 


to us and our commandments, in the matter concerning 


our cuſtoms, | 

In theſe innovations (which we will never permit again) 
they pretended indeed our ſervice; but their drift was, to 
break, by this means, through all reſpects and ligaments of 
government, and to erect an univerſal overſwaying power to 
themſelves, which belongs only to us, and not to them. 

* Laſtly, in their proceedings againſt our cuſtomers; they 
went about to cenſure them as delinquents, and to puniſh 
them, for ſtaying ſome goods of ſome factious merchants, 
in our ſtore-houſe, for not paying thoſe duties which them- 
ſelves had formerly paid, and which the cuſtomers, without 
interruption, had received of all other merchants, many 
years before, and to which they were authorized, both by 
our great ſeal, and by ſeveral directions and commandments 
from us and our privy council, | 

* To give ſome colour to their proceedings herein, they 
vent about to create a new privilege (which we will never 
admit), That a parliament-man hath privilege for his goods 
againſt the king; the conſequence whereof would be, That 
he may not be conſtrained to pay any duties to the king, 
during the time of privilege of parliament. It is true, they 
would have this caſe to have been between the merchants, 
and our farmers of our cuſtoms, and have ſerved them from 
our intereſt and commandment, thereby the rather to make 
them liable to the cenſure and puniſhment of that houſe. But 
on the other ſide, we holding it both unjuſt and diſhonourable, 
to withdraw ourſelf from our officers, in any thing they 
did by our commandment, or to diſavow any thing that we 
had enjoyned to be done; upon Monday the 23d of 
February, ſent a meſſage unto them by ſecretary Coke, 
thanking him for the reſpe& they had ſhewed, in ſevering 
the intereſt of our farmers from our own intereſt and command- 
ment. Nevertheleſs, we were bound in honour to acknow- 
ledge a truth, that, what was done by them, was done by 
our expreſs commandment and direction; and if for doing; 
thereof our farmers ſhould ſuffer, it would highly concern 


us in honour. Which meſſage was no ſooner delivered unto 


them, but in a tumultuous and diſcontented manner they 
called, Adjourn, adjourn ; and thereupon, without any cauſe 
given on our part, in a very unuſual manner, adjourned 
until the Wedneſday following. | 

* On which day, by the uniform wiſdom of our privy 
council, we cauſed both houſes to be adjourned until the 
ſecond day of March ; hoping that in the mean time, a 
better and more right underſtanding might be begotten 
between us and the members of that houſe, whereby the 
parliament might come to an happy iſſue, 

* But underſtanding by good advertiſement, that their 
diſcontent did not in that time digeſt and paſs away; we 
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reſolved to make a ſecond adjournment until the roth of 
March; which was done, as well to take time to ourſelf, 
to think of ſome means to accommodate thoſe difficulties, 
as to give'them time to adviſe better : and accordingly, we 
gave commandment for a ſecond adjournment in both houſes, 
and for ceſſation of all buſineſs till the day appointed; 
which was very dutifully obeyed in the higher houſe, no man 
contradicting or queſtioning it: But when the ſame command- 
ment was delivered in the houſe of commons by their ſpeaker, 
it was ſtraightways contradicted ; and although the ſpeaker 
declared unto them, it was an abſolute right and power in 
us to adjourn, as well as to prorogue or diſſolve; and declared 
and read unto them divers precedents of that houſe, to warrant 
the ſame ; yet our commandment was moſt contemptuouſly 
diſobeyed; and ſome riſing up to ſpeak, ſaid, They had 
buſinets to do before the houſe ſhould be adjourned.” 


Here the king inſerted a long account of what paſſed in the 
houſe, when the ſpeaker was kept by force in the chair, 
whilſt the remonftrance was drawing. This account is much 
aggravated, being taken word for word from the attorney 
general's information againſt Elliot. But it contains in 
fubſtance no more than what hath been ſaid before. 


&© Whilſt the duke of Buckingham lived, he was intitled 
to all the diſtempers and ill-events of former parliaments ; 
and therefore much endeavour was uſed to demoliſh him, 
as the only wall of ſeparation between us and our people. 


But now he is dead, no altcration was found among thoſe 


envenomed ſpirits, which troubled then the blefled harmony 
between us and our ſubjects, and continue ſtill to trouble it. 
For now, under the pretence of public care of the common- 
wealth, they ſuggeſt new and cauſeleſs fears, which in their 
own hearts they know to be falſe ; and deviſe new engines of 
miſchief, ſo to caſt a blindneſs upon the good affections of 
our people, that they may not ſee the truth and largeneſs of 
our heart towards them. So that now it is maniteſt, the 
duke was not alone the mark theſe men ſhot at, but was only 
as a near miniſter of ours, taken up, on the bye, and in 
their paſſage to their more ſecret defigns ; which were only 
to caſt our affairs into a deſperate condition, to abate the 
powers of our crown, and to bring our government into 
obloquy ; that in the end all things may be overwhelmed 
with anarchy and confuſion. in 

«© We do not impute theſe diſaſters to the whole houſe of 
commons, knowing that there were amongſt them many 
religious, grave, and well-minded men; but the fincerer 
and better part of the houſe was overborne, by the practices 
and clamours of the other, who, careleſs of their duties, and 
taking advantage of the times, and our necefhities, have 
enforced us to break off this meeting ; which had it been 
anſwered with like duty on their parts, as it was invited and 
begun with love on ours, might have proved happy and 
glorious, both to us and this whole nation. 

« We have thus declared the manitold cauſes we had to 

diſſolve this parliament, whereby all the world may ſee how 
much they have forgotten their former engagements at the 
entry into the war, themſelves being perſuaders to it; 
promiſing to make us feared by our enemies, and eſteemed 
by our friends, And how they turned the neceſſities grown 
by that war, to enforce us to yield to conditions incompatible 
with monarchy. 
And now that our people may diſcern that theſe provo- 
cations of evil men (whole puniſhments we reſerve to a 
due time) have not changed our good intentions to our 
ſubjects, we do here profeſs to maintain the true religion 
and doctrine eſtabliſhed in the church of England, without 
admitting or conniving at any back-ſliding, either to popery 
or ſchiſm. We do allo declare, That we will maintain the 
ancient and juſt rights and liberties of our ſubjects, with fo 
much conſtancy and juſtice, that they ſhall have cauſe to 
acknowledge, That under our government and gracious 
protection, they live in a more happy and free eſtate than 
any ſubjects in the chriſtian world. Yet let no man hereby 
take the boldneſs to abuſe that liberty, turning it to licen- 
tiouſneſs, nor miſinterpret the petition, by perverting it to 
a lawleſs liberty, wantonly or frowardly, under that or any 
other colour, to reſiſt lawful and neceffary authority. For 
as we will maintain our ſubjects in their juſt liberties, ſo we 
do and will expect, that they yield as much ſubmiſſion and 
duty to our royal prerogatives, and as ready obedience to our 
authority and commandments, as hath been performed to the 
greateſt of our predeceſſors. | | 

* And for our miniſters, we will not that they be terrified 
by thoſe harſh proceedings, that have been ſtrained againſt 
ſome of them. For as we will not command any thing 


unjuſt or diſhonourable, but ſhall uſe our authority 


| and 
prerogatives for the good of our people; ſo we will expect 
that our miniſters obey us, and they ſhall affure themſelves 
we will protect them. | | 

* As for our merchants, we let them know we ſhall always 
endeavour to cheriſh and enlarge the trade of ſuch as be 
dutiful, without burthening them beyond what is fitting: 
But the duty of five in the hundred, for guarding the ſeas, and 
defence of the realm, to which we hold ourſelves till obliged 
(and which duty hath continued without interruption ſo many 
ſucceſſions of ages), we hold no good or dutiful ſubject iſt 
deny it, being ſo neceſſary for the good of the whole King. 
dom. And it any factious merchant will affront us, in + 
thing ſo reaſonable, and wherein we require no more, nor in 
no other manner, than ſo many of our predeceflors have done, 
and have been dutifully obeyed : let them not deceive them- 
ſelves, but be affured, that we ſhall find honourable and juſt 
means to ſupport our eſtate, vindicate our fovereignty, and 
preſerve the authority which God hath put into our hands, 

„And now having laid down the truth and clearneſs of 
our proceedings, all wiſe and difcreet men may eaſily judge 
of thoſe rumours, and jealous fears, that are maliciouſly and 
wickedly bruited abroad, and may diſcern by examination of 
their own hearts, whether (in reſpect of the free paſſage of 
the goſpel, indifferent and equal adminiſtration of juſtice, 
freedom from oppreſſion, and the great peace and quietneſ; 
which every man enjoyeth under his own vine and fig-trec) 
the happineſs of this nation can be paralleled by any of our 
neighbour- countries; and if not, then to acknowledge their 
own bleſſedneſs, and for the ſame be thankful to God, the 
author of all goodneſs,” | 


This declaration, or rather apology, produced not the 
effect the king expected. It was very difficult for the king 
to perſuade the people, that a dozen members of parliament 


had formed a project to ſubvert. the government, to introduce 


anarchy, to uſurp the royal authority, without any appear— 
ance of the leaſt ad vantage to themfelves or others. It would 


have been ſtill more ſtrange, that ſuppoſing the king ſo juſt 


a prince, and ſo tender of his people, as he deſired to be 


thought, theſe men ſhould have had ſufficient credit, to bring 


over the majority of the commons to their ſentiments. On 
the other hand, the king defended himſelf very weakly, in 
his declaration, on the articles concerning recuſants, tunnage 
and poundage, and in general, on the cauſes of the diſſolution 
of the parliament. For in aggravating the commons fault, in 
not inſtantly obeying the adjournment, he not only ſuppoſed 


his power inconteſtible, though it was not ſo, but alſo omitted 


the immediate cauſe of their non-compliance, namely, the 
ſpeaker's refuſal, by his expreſs command, to put the queſtion, 
which was a manifeſt breach of the freedom of parliamenr, 
Complaints therefore and murmurs continued more than 
ever, notwithſtanding this apology. It was publicly ſaid, 
the King intended utterly to deſtroy the privileges of the 
parliament and the liberties of the people ; and what was done 
afterwards againſt the impriſoned members, helped not to 
undeceive the nation. It was added, that trade was ruined, 
and religion in danger, and that the kingdom was going to 
be enſlaved, if theſe miſchiefs were not redreſſed by a new 
parliament. The king being informed of theſe rumours, 
publiſhed a proclamation to this effect: 


* THAT, notwithſtanding his majeſty's-late declaration, 
for ſatisfying the minds and affections of his loving 


ſubjects, ſome ill-diſpoſed perſons do ſpread falſe and perni- 


cious rumours abroad, as if the ſcandalous and ſeditious 
propoſition in the houſe of commons, made by an outlawed 
man, deſperate in mind and fortune, and tumultuouſly 
taken up by ſome few, after that, by his majeſty's royal 
authority, he had commanded their adjournment, had been 
the vote of the whole houſe, whereas the contrary is the 
truth; for it was then decried by the wiſeſt and beſt— 
affected, and ſince diſavowed, upon examination, by ſuch 


as were ſuſpected to have conſented thereunto, and aftirmed, 
as well by them, as others who ſerved in the houſe that 


day, to be a thing of a moſt wicked and dangerous conſe- 
quence, to the good eſtate of this kingdom; and it appeareth 
to be ſo, by thoſe impreſſions which this falſe rumour hath 
made in men's minds, whereby, out of cauſeleſs fears, the 
trade of the kingdom is diſturbed, and merchants diſcouraged 
to continue their wonted traffic. His majeſty hath thought 
it expedient, not only to manifeſt the truth thereof, but to 
make known his royal pleaſure; that thoſe who raiſe or 
nouriſh falſe reports, ſhall be ſeverely puniſhed ; and ſuch 


as cheerfully go on with their trade, have all good encourage» - 
ment; not purpoſing to over-charge his ſubje&s by any new 
burthens, but to ſatisfy himſelf with thoſe duties that were - 
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received by the king his father of bleſſed memory, which 
his now majeſty, neither can nor will diſpenſe withal ; but 


put ſhall eſteem them unworthy of his protection who ſhall 


deny the ſame, his majeſty intending to employ it for the 
defence of his kingdom, dominion of the ſeas, and ſafeguard 


of the merchants, eſpecially by ſach ſhipping as are now 


making ready, and ſuch farther preparations for aid of his 
friends and allies, as need ſhall require. And whereas for 
ſeveral ill ends, the calling again of a parliament is divulged, 
howſoever his majeſty hath ſhewed by his frequent meeting 
with his people, his love to the uſe of parliaments ; yet the 
late abuſe having for the preſent driven his majeſty unwillingly 
out of that courſe, he ſhall account it preſumption for any to 
preſcribe any time to his majeſty for parliaments ; the calling, 
continuing, and diffolving of which, is always in the King's 
own power. And his majeſty ſhall be more inclinable to 
meet in parliament again, when his people ſhall tee more 
clearly into his intents and actions; when ſuch as have bred 
this interruption ſhall receive their condign puniſhment, and 
thoſe who are miſled by them, and by ſuch ill reports as are 
raiſed upon this occaſion, ſhall come to a better underſtanding 
of his majeſty and themſelves.” 


About this time appeared a writing, entitled, “ A propo- 
fition for his majeſty's ſervice, to bridle the impertinency 
of parliaments.” Very probably, if this writing had been 
pretented to the King, it would never have been publiſhed. 
Accordingly, it was afterwards declared in the ftar chamber 
to be a ſeditious libel*®. It ſerves however to ſhew, that 
many people thought the king was taking meaſures to throw 
off the yoke of parliaments, 7 Bo he evidently followed ſome 
of the maxims propoſed in this writing. There was even no 
likelihood of his intending to call another parliament, till he 
had found means of having the commons more at command, 
as he had plainly intimated in his laſt proclamation., 

Rochel being taken, the King did not think proper to con- 
tinue a war with France, which could bring him no advan- 
tage, nor ſerve him for pretence to aſk money of the parlia- 
ment, fince he was determined not to call one. As France 
had no quarrel with him, but concerning the queen's domel- 
tics, which was not a ſufficient motive to continue the war, 
a peace was quickly concluded between the two crowns, by 
the mediation of the republic of Venice. It was ſigned the 
14th of April, about a month after the diſſolution of the 
parliament, France ſo little cared for what had paſſed con- 


cerning the queen's domeſtics,” that ſhe was fatisfied with 


inſerting this article in the treaty of peace: * The articles 
and contract of the marriage of the queen of Great Britain 
are to be confirmed faithfully. And as for the ſaid queen's 
houſhold, if there be any thing to be added or diminiſhed, 
it ſhall be done by a mutual conſent freely and willingly, as 
it may be judged fit and convenient for the ſervice of the ſaid 
queen.“ The peace was ſworn in September following. 

The king had now freed himſelf from the yoke of the 
parliament, and intended not to reſume it. But withal, he 
he had deprived himſelf of the ſupplies of money, which the 
parliaments were wont to grant to the kings, not only on 
urgent and extraordinary occaſions, . but allo as marks of 
afte&tion and zcal, when the people were pleaſed with the 
government. One may, venture to ſay, no prince in Europe 
<quals in riches a king of England, who is beloved by his 
ſubjects. Not only his ordinary revenues, if well managed, 
are more than ſufficient to enable him to keep a ſplendid and 
magnificent court; but it is properly the fovereign alone who 
has never any need to heap up money againſt any future 
emergencies, He finds, at all times, in the purſes of his 
ſubjects, and by a free gift, whatever is neceflary to ſupport 
the honour of his ſtate, There is no potentate in Europe 
that can, like him, be ſure of never wanting money. But 
what muſt he do to gain the love of his people? Why, a 
thing the moſt practicable and eaſy, the moſt juſt, the moſt 
adapted to the welfare of his kingdom, and to his own intereſt. 
in a word, he muſt obſerve the laws to which himſelt and 
predeceflors have conſented, and which were deemed neceſ- 
ſary for king and people. The pride therefore and inſatiable 
avarice of favourites and miniſters, are the only things that 
make him ſometimes loſe the advantages naturally flowing 
from the conſtitution ot the government. Theſe men, 


impatient of any bounds to their lawleſs ambition of govern— 


ing with an abſolute ſway, ſeek all poſſible means to inſtil 
into their maſter a deſire to ſet himſelf above the laws, and to 


The project contained in this writing, was framed in 1613, by fir Robert 


Dudley, ſon of the earl of Leiceſter, However, the earls of Bedford, 


Somertet, and Clare, fir Robert Cotton, Mr. Selden, and Mr. St. John, were 
committed for diſperſing it, and queſtioned in the ſtar chamber ; but lir David 


Fowles upon oath diſcovered the author, and fo ended this buſineſs. Annals, 
P. 361. Whitelock, P» 14. N ö 


613 
become like other monarchs. That is, they do all that lies in 
their power to change the king's true and ſolid happineſs 
into real miſery. For though a king of England ſhould 
render himſelf abſolute, he could never, by oppreſſion and 
violence, obtain from his people what he may freely receive, 
by ſubmitting to the laws and conſtitution of the government. 
We have ſeen in the two late reigns of William III. and 
queen Anne, and we daily ſee in that of the prince on the 
throne, ſuch undeniable proofs of what I advance, that 
I think it needleſs to ſay any more. I ſhall only obſerve, 
that the kings of England, who were .the moſt famous and 
moſt eſteemed, as Edward I. Edward III. Henry V. Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, conſtantly followed the ſame maxims, 
and thereby rendered their reigns proſperous and happy. 
Whereas James I. Charles I. Charles II. James II. who took 
a contrary courſe, became miſerable, and performed nothing 
either for their own or the nation's glory. 

Charles J. like the king his father, was very fond of arbi- 
trary power, and had no favourites or miniſters, but what were 
of the fame principles. His privy council became by degrees 
an abſolute court, which thought itſelf above the laws. The 
ſtar chamber was another court, the moſt rigorous that ever 
was, the ſeverity whereof fell chiefly upon thoſe who pre— 
tended to diſpute the prerogative royal. The high commiſſion 
perfectly ſeconded the council and ſtar chamber, and under 
colour of putting a ſtop to ſchiſm, oppreſſed, as puritans, 
thoſe that refuſed to ſubmit to a deſpotic power. In ſhort, 
the judges of the realm being all choſen by the court, and 
devoted to the king, omitted no opportunity to ſupport the 
prerogative royal, and raiſe it as high as the king deſired. 
The parliament only could cure theſe diſorders, but the king; 
was determined to call no more, the maxims of the parliament 
being diametrically oppoſite to his. He thought the parlia- 
ment had much incroached upon the prerogative royal in the 
toregoing reigns, and the parliament could not help dreading 
the conſequences of the general maxims, which the king was 
endeavouring to introduce into the government; and the 
rather, as they ſaw plainly, theſe conſequences were not bare 
ſpeculations, but were put in practice. This dread induced 
them to deny the king ſome things readily granted by former 
parliaments to his predeceflors, becauſe they were free from 
any ſuch fears. But as the nation in general was more inclined 


to be ruled by the parliament than by the court, theſe contraſts 


bred in the minds of the people a diſtaſte to the court, the 
fatal effects whercof the king afterwards experienced. 
By the diſſolution of the late parliament, and by his reſolu- 


tion never to call another, which was univerſally known, the 
king had not only deprived himſelf of the extraordinary ſup- 
plies he might have expected from the commons, but had 
alſo done himſelf great prejudice with reſpect to his treaſury. 


The five ſubſidies granted by the parliament, fell very ſhort 
of what was expected. As every man's quota towards a 
ſubfidy is ſettled by commiſſioners in each county, and by 
aſſiſtants belonging to the towns and villages, in proportion to 
his poſſeſſions, either poverty, or decay ot trade, or ſome ſuch 
excuſe, was pleaded to leſſen the tax. On the other hand, 
the commiſſioners and aſſiſtants not being inclined to the 
court, allowed very readily theſe excuſes, and appeared much 
more apt to ſavour their countrymen than the king. This 
occaſioned a great diminution of the uſual value of the ſub- 
ſidies: moreover, tunnage and poundage were not paid with- 
out force. There was continual occaſion to uſe violence, to 
ſeize the effects, and impriſon the merchants, to oblige them 
to pay what the houſe of commons had declared illegal. 
Beſides, they practiſed a thouſand artifices to defraud the 
king of a duty, which they thought was unjuſtly laid upon 


them. 'To cure theſe inconveniencics, the council was forced. 


to give very ſtrict orders, even to the empowering the officers 
of the cuſtoms to enter into any ſhip, veſſel, or houſe, and 
to ſearch in any trunk or cheſt, and break any bulk whatſo- 
ever, in default of the payment of *uſtoms. But beſides, 
that this had never been practiſed before, another incon— 
venience aroſe. Theſe officers, under colour of ſearching, 
uſed many oppreſſions and rogueries, which cauſed the people 
{till the more to exclaim. In a word, the king had not half 
the profit from tunnage and poundage that he received before 
his quarrel with the parliament, and the people were much 
more diſſatisfied than ever. But to hinder their diſcontent 
from turning into rebellion, the council gave ſtrict orders to 
have the militia, both horſe and foot, completed, armed, 


and inſtructed in the exerciſe of arms f. It was thereby 


tf And for the exerciſing and keeping the militia in good order, each county 
was aſſeſſed at a certain rate for the entertainment of a muſter maſter, Ruſh- 
worth, tom. II. p. 10. —An order was alſo made for raiſing money, by com- 


pounding with recuſants, Ibid, p. 13. — And a commiſſion for confirming 
de fective titles, p. 49. 7 


Thus 
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intended to intimidate the people, and keep them in awe, 


whilſt on the other hand, they were amuſed with orders for 
the rigorous execution of the laws againſt recuſants. But 
theſe orders muſt have been neglected, ſince the people's 
complaints upon that ſubject never ceaſed during the whole 
courſe of this reign. | | | 
Mean while, as the king wanted money, and it was eaſy to 
foreſee, that his ordinary revenues would not be ſufficient to 
ſupply his expences, the miniſters found no better way to 
increaſe the king's revenue, than by granting monopolies. 
That is, the king, by his letters patents, formed companies, 
to whom alone he gave the privilege of ſelling certain goods 
or wares, and who were to pay him for it ſuch a yearly 
revenue. This was directly contrary to the rights of the 
people, and very deſtructive to trade: but in thoſe days, the 
good of the nation was what the court had leaſt in view. 
This abuſe went fo far, that in a manner all ſort of commo- 
dities were monopolized, and the ſale engroffed by ſome 
company, even to old rags. I ſhall not here ſpecity theſe 
monopolies, becauſe, not having been all eſtabliſhed at once, 
they will perhaps be mentioned hereafter 5, E 
[1630] Since the king had undertaken to break with 
France, the Spaniſh war was no more talked upon than if 
there had been no ſuch thing, though in all the ſpeeches to 
the foregoing parliaments, and in all the meſſages to the 
commons, he had endeavoured to ſhew how neceſſary this 
war was for the welfare of all Europe, and eſpecially of 
England. He had frequently inſinuated, that England and 
Ireland were in fo great danger of being invaded by the 
Spaniards, that it was not poſhble to be too ſpeedy in apply- 
ing a remedy to ſo urgent an evil. And yet, the Spaniards 
never made any attempt that might confirm the fears the 
king would have inſpired the parhament with. The king 
of Spain, ' contented with not being attacked, undertook 
nothing againſt England, knowing he was in no danger 
from that quarter. However, after the concluſion of the 
peace berween France and England, he thought proper to 
end the war with the Engliſh, to which he met with no 
obſtacle, Charles not being. in condition to continue it. So 
a peace between the two crowns, after ſome negotiations, 
was concluded in November 1630. | 
Preſbyterianiſm had lately gained ground in England, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrong oppoſition of the biſhops, and parti- 
cularly of Laud biſhop of London, ſworn enemy to the 
puritans. This prelate ſeldom miſled any opportunity to ſhew 
his hatred to them, and ſuch opportunities very frequently 
offered. Beſides that he was the king's moſt intimate coun- 
ſellor, eſpecially for ecclefiaſtical matters, he had almoſt the 
ſole direction of the high commiſſion, after the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was excluded on account of Sibthorp's ſermon. 
He ſo managed therefore, to prevent the growth of preſbyte- 


rianiſm, that the king ſent certain inſtructions to the arch- 
biſhops, with a command to impart them to the biſhops of 


their provinces, in order to their being obſerved. The chief 
end of theſe inſtructions was to hinder any preſbyterian 
miniſter from creeping into the church of England, and to 
diſcover the carelets obſervers of the rights preſcribed by the 
canons. Laud himſelf was the author of theſe inſtructions, 
which were agreeable to ſome conſiderations, for the better 
ſettling of the church government, preſented by him to the 
king ſoine time before. As the preibyterians were not 1gno- 


rant from whence the evil ſprung, they entertained an 


implacable enmity to that prelate, the effects whereof they 
made him feel afterwards, when they found an opportunity. 
This year the king had the ſatisfaction of having a ſon called 
Charles, of whom the queen was delivered the 29th of May. 
Guſtavus Adolphus king of Sweden, had expreſſed a great 
defire to relieve Germany, opprefled by the emperor, but his 
wars with Poland had prevented the execution of his deſign, 
Upon that account the kings of France and England joined 
together to procure a peace between theſe two crowns, in 
which they ſucceeded ar laſt. The French king's aim was to 
humble the houſe of Auſtria by this diverſion; and Charles 
hoped, that by the king of Sweden's means, he ſhould recover 
the Palatinate for his brother-in-law, The peace I have juſt 
mentioned, was no ſooner concluded, than the king of Sweden 
prepared to cnter Germany at the head of a powerful army. 
At the ſame time he made a private agreement with the king 
of England, whereby Charles cngaged to furniſh him with 
ſix thouſand men, in the marquis ot Hamilton's name, as if 
that lord had raiſed theſe troops at his own charge. Theſe 
articles feldom deceive :; but however they give the princes 


2 Thus, as the lord Clarendon obſerves, “ unjuſt projects of all kinds, 
many ridiculous, many ſcandalous, alt very grievous, were ſet on foot; the 
envy and reproach of which came to the king, the profit to other men; inſo- 
much that of 200,0001, drawn by theſe ways in one year, ſcarce 1 500 l. came 


who uſe them, the aſſurance to fay, it is done againſt their 
conſent. That I may not return to this affair, I ſhall ſay 
here in two words, Charles was the dupe of Guſtavus. When 
the Swede, after ſeveral victories over the Imperialiſts, was 
able in his turn to aſſiſt the king of Bohemia, he would have 
laid ſuch hard terms upon him, that he could not think of 
accepting them. So Charles withdrew his troops, which had 
done good ſervice in the war, and recalled fir Henry Van, 
who was with the king of Sweden in quality of ambaſflador, 
Thus ended this ſort of league, the particulars whereof I think 
it needleſs to relate, fince it cauſed no alteration in the affairs 
of this reign. | | 

I return now to domeſtic affairs. The king's ordinary 
revenues not ſufficing for his expences, it was neceſſary to 
find means to raiſe a further ſupply. One of theſe means was, 
to attack ſuch as had neglected to receive the order of Knight. 
hood at the king's coronation, though they had been ſum— 
moned. It was an ancient cuſtom, from the conqueſt, that 
ſuch as had 151. a year in land, where obliged to ſerve 
the king in his wars; and thoſe who were not capable of 
ſerving, compounded with the king, and for a certain ſum 


were releaſed from that ſervice. To this end, thoſe who were 


worth 151. a year, were to be made knights, that is, fit to ſerve 
the king. In proceſs of time, the number of thoſe who were 
to take the order of knighthood, was limited to ſuch as hag 
20). a year, What was at firſt but a bare cuſtom, was turned 
into a law in the reign of Edward II. and after that ſome of 
the following Kings took advantage of it, as may be ſeen in 
Rymer's Collection of Public Acts. But in general, though 
this ſtatute was not aboliſhed, it had however been long 
diſuſed, Charles I. going upon the ſtatute's being til} 
in force, ſince it was never expreſly repealed, put it in 
practice at his coronation, and pretended to uſe great condeſ- 
cenfion, in ſummoning to take knighthood ſuch only as had 
40l. a year, though at that time 4ol. were much leſs than 


20l. in the days of Edward II. He found but very few will- 


ing to obey theſe ſummons, the uſe whereof was entirely 
forgotten. The king himſelf overlooked this non-compliance, 
perhaps for fear it might be ſome prejudice to him with regard 
to the ſupplies he was to aſk of the parliament. But after 
the diffolution of the third parliament, he did not think him- 
ſelf obliged to the ſame caution. He appointed therefore 
commiſſioners to compound with thoſe who had neglected to 
appear, as well for their contempt, as for being excuſed 
from receiving the order of knighthood. The commiſſioners 
had this inſtruction, . To take no leſs than after the rate of 
thrice and half as much, as the perſons compounding were 
found rated in the fublidy.” Multitudes being ſummoned 
upon this occaſion, the compoſitions brought the king 


above a 100,000l. This was looked upon afterwards as a 
' grievous oppreſſion, and the parliament repealed the ſtatute 


on which it was grounded. | 
J have already ſpoken of biſhop Laud's extraordinary zeal 


for the church of England, This church at the reformation, 


thought fir to retain ſome ceremonies, not as abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, but rather as indifferent, and which conſequently ſhe 
believed it not-proper to remove from the divine ſervice. 
Laud was not oaly ſcrupulouſly attached to theſe ceremonies, 
but alſo to every thing that ſerved to adorn the externals of 
religion, and ſeemed more inclined to increaſe the number, 
than ſuppreſs any of thoſe that moſt offended the puritans. 
He gave a proof of this inclination, when he conſecrated St. 
Catharine Creed church, which had been lately repaired. On 
this occaſion he uſed ſome formalities which he might have 
forborne, as being too like what is practiſed in the church 
of Rome on ſuch ſolemnities. The manner of conſecration 
was thus : | | 


[1631] * Atthe biſhop's approach to the weſt door of the 
church, ſome that were prepared for it, cried with a loud 
voice, Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, that the king of 
glory may enter in!' And preſently the doors were opened: 


and the biſhop, with ſome doctors, and many other principal 


men went in, and immediately falling down upon his knees, 
with eyes lifted up, and his arms ſpread abroad, uttered 
theſe words: This place is holy, the ground is hotv. 
In the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, | 
pronounce it holy.” 
Then he took up ſome of the duſt, and threw it up into 
the air ſeveral times, in his going up towards the chancel. 
When they approached near to the rail and communion- 
table, the biſhop bowed towards it ſeveral times; and return- 
ing, they went round the church in proceſſion, ſaying 


to the king.“ tom. I. p. 53 —This year died fir John Elliot; George Carew 
earl of Totneſs, a commander in the Iriſh, wars under queen Elizabeth; and 


| ou Speed the hiſtorian.ä— May 7, fir Edward Herbert was created baron 


erbert of Cherbury, Rymer's Fœd. tom. XIX. p. 132, 
13 Laud's 
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the 100th Pſalm ; after that the 19th Pſalm, and then ſaid 
a form of prayer, Lord Jeſus Chriſt, &c.“ and con- 
cluding, We conſecrate this church, and ſeparate it unto 
thee, as holy ground, not to be profaned any more to 
common uſe.” | 15 

« After this the biſhop, being near the communion-table; 
and taking a written book in his hand, pronounced curſes 
upon thoſe that ſhould afterwards prophane that holy place, 


by muſters of ſoldiers, or keeping prophane law courts, 


or carrying burdens through it; and at the end of every 
curſe, he bowed towards the eaſt, and faid, © Let all the 
people ſay, Amen. 

« When the curſes were ended, he pronounced a number 
of bleſſings upon all thoſe that had any hand in framing 
and building of that ſacred and beautiful church, and thoſe 
that had given, and ſhould hereafter give any chalices, plate, 
- ornaments, or utenſils; and at the end of every bleſſing, he 
bowed towards the eaſt, ſaying, * Let all the people fay, 
Amen.“ | 

After this followed the ſermon ; which being ended, 
the biſhop conſecrated and adminiſtered the ſacrament in man- 
ner following : = | 

« As he appioached the communion-table, he made many 
ſeveral lowly bowings, and coming up to the fide of the 


table where the bread and wine were covered, he bowed 


ſeven times, and then, after the reading of many prayers, he 
came near the bread, and gently lifted up the corner of the 


_ napkin wherein the bread was laid, and when he beheld the 


bread, he laid it down again, flew back a ſtep or two, bowed 
three ſeveral times towards it, then he drew near again, and 
opened the napkin, and bowed as before. 

„ Then he laid his hand on the cup, which was full of 
wine, with a cover upon it, which he let go again, went 
back, and bowed thrice towards it; then he came near again, 
and lifting up the cover of the cup, looked into it, and 
iceing the wine, he let fall the cover again, retired back, 
2nd bowed as before; then he received the ſacrament, and 
gave it to ſome principal men; after which many prayers 
being ſaid, the ſolemnity of the conſecration ended.” 

It Laud had taken all theſe ceremonies, both in the conſe- 
cration of the church, and in the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ment, from a ritual of the church of England, made fince 
the reformation, there would have. been nothing to object. 
But ſome years after, the houſe of commons accuſed him in 
form, of having exactly copied the Roman Pontifical, which 
was found in his ſtudy, He denied it, alleging two ſeem- 
ingly very frivolous reaſons. Firſt, that the pontifical pre- 
ſcribes aſhes to be thrown up by the biſhop who conſecrates 
the church, whereas he threw up duſt in the air, which he 
found on the ground h. Secondly, that he obſerved a form 
communicated to him by biſhop Andrews. But as there 1s 
ſo little difference between duſt and aſhes, and as biſhop 
Andrews's form agreed with that of the pontifical, this 
anſwer was not much approved. However this be, it cannot 


be denied, that it was affectation to uſe on this occaſion, both 
tor conſecrating the church, and adminiſtering the ſacrament, 


a different form from that of the church of England, and to 
chuſe one ſo very like the Roman pontifical. This gave his 
enemies a great advantage, who took occaſion from 1t, to 


| Charge him with an intention to introduce popery. But he 


little regarded what could be ſaid againſt him. The king's 
favour had raiſed him ſo high, that it was not in the 
power of his enemies to hurt him, but on the contrary, he 


nad frequent opportunities to be revenged of them. Whilſt 


he was moſt exclaimed againſt, three doctors in divinity of 


. the univerſity of Oxford, having preached againſt Arminianiſm, 


were expelled the univerſity, and ſome others who had 
undertaken their defence, were turned out of their offices. 
This was under colour of obſerving the king's proclamation, 
and it was not doubted but Laud was the author of theſe 
violent proceedings“. | 

In the mean time, the king's miniſters were diligently ſeek- 
ing means to raiſe money, and new projects were every day 


offered, of which they chole ſuch as they thought proper. 


h Laud's words in Ruſhworth are: “ Whereas it was ſaid, I threw up 
duſt in the air, this I deny; and where it was alleged that it was in 
imitation of the Roman pontifical, that (ſaid he) is a miſtake, for the 
pontifical preſcribes aſhes, not duſt, to be caſt abroad.“ However, it was 
expreily depoſed by two witnetles, that he threw up duſt, Ruſhworth, 
tom. II. p. 78. 79. — 

i Land was choſen chancellor of Oxford, April 12, in the room of William 
earl of Pembroke, who died of an apoplexy, April 10. Mr. Thomas Ford 
of Maudlin-college, Mr. Giles Hodges of Exeter-college, and Mr. Giles 
Thorn of Baliol, being ſummoned before the vice chancellor, appealed 
from him to the proctors: Mr. Atherton Bruch of Brazen-noze, and 
Mr, John Doughty oi Merton, who reccived their appeals, were turned 
ont of their offices, and Ford, Hodges, and Thorn, expelled. The cauſe 
was tried before the king at Woodſtock, Auguſt 23, Ibid, p. 210, 
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Among theſe means, monopolies, as I ſaid, were at firſt moſt 
in vogue. In the beginning of the year 1632, the king by 
his patent under the great ſeal, incorporated the ſoap-makers, 
It is ſaid this patent alone was worth to him 10, oool. k. 
There was another company ſettled for making of cards, 
of whom the king bought them at 18s. a groſs, and ſealin 

them, ſold them again. Bur I ſhould be too tedious was 5 


to mention all the monopolies made in this reign by the 


king's authority l. 

[1632] Monopolies were not however the only way practiſed 
to raiſe money. Several other methods were found. Short] 
after, the kings by proclamation commanded all lords, 
gentlemen, clergymen, and others whoſe ſtay in London 
was not abſolutely neceſſary, to depart within forty days, and 
refide in their reſpective counties, and at their manſion houſes. 
This injuction ſeemed to be grounded upon the king's deſire 
to hinder the nobility and gentry from waſting their eſtates 
by a needleſs refidence in London, where they were obliged 
to be at great expence. But it was perceived afterwards, that 
the king had another end in it, when ſuch were ſummoned 
before the ſtar chamber as had neglected to obey the procla- 
mation, and were condemned in grievous fines to the king's 
uſe. At the ſame time, the king appointed commiſſioners to 
puniſh thoſe that, contrary to former prohibitions, had 


_ enlarged the city of London by new buildings. From all 


this the King drew very conſiderable ſums, the fines in which 
the offenders were condemned being all to his uſe. The 
ſtar chamber exerciſed great rigour on theſe occaſions. | 

About the ſame time, the city of London was fined fifteen 
hundred marks, becauſe the mayor and aldermen had neglected 
to take inquiſition of the death of one Dr. Lamb, who paſſed 
for a conjurer, and of whom the duke of Buckingham had 
made uſe, but for what purpoſe I know not. This man 
being eighty years of age, was purſued by the mob from 
ſtreet to ſtreet, and died within a few days, either of the 
fatigue he had endured, or of the bruiſes he had received. 

I have already obſerved, that preſbyterianiſm, or, as it 
was then called, puritaniſm, daily. gained ground, notwith- 
ſtanding the endeavours uſed by the king, biſhops, high- 
commiſſion, ſtar chamber, and courts of juſtice, to ſtop its 
progreſs. As theſe endeavours conſiſted not in better inform- 
ing the preſbyterians, but only in the great ſeverity 
exerciſed upon them, when their zeal cauſed them to offend, 
they were the more exaſperated againſt the church of England, 
as they ſaw at the ſame time, that the Arminians and papiſts 
were left unmoleſted, or if orders were ſometimes given 
againſt them, ſuch orders were never executed. This made 
them exclaim againſt the biſhops, and charge them with. 
deſign to introduce popery and Arminianiſm into the church. 
Unhappily, they imputed to the whole church of England, 
the violences which ought to have been aſcribed to the cir- 
cumſtances of the times, and the particular character of ſomg 
biſhops, who having credit at court, intimated to the king, 
that nothing was more oppoſite to regal authority, than 
preſbyterian church-government. All who were not very 
ſubmiſhve to the king, were conſidered as puritans, and as 
ſuch frequently oppreſſed. So, by a fatal policy, men well- 
aftected to the church of England, but enemies to arbitrary 
power, were forced againſt their wills to join with the puri- 
tans, in order to ſtrengthen their party, and enable them to 
oppole the defigns of the court. I am perſuaded, this con- 
duc gave puritaniſm many adherents, which otherwiſe it 
would never have had. What makes me of this opinion is, 
that preſbyterianiſm never made ſo great a progreſs as during; 
the firſt fifteen years of this reign, though it had never been 
more perſecuted. After all, this conduct is not to be aſcribe 
to the church of England. We do not find in her principles 
and doctrines, any thing repugnant to charity, or tending to 
violence; but it was wholly owing to the character and deſigns 
of the court prelates, of the king's miniſters and counſellors, 
who meant to carry the royal authority to the higheſt degree. 
They thought nothing would more conduce to that end, 
than the humbling, or rather the utter ruin of the puritans, 


and unfortunately confidered as ſuch, all that oppoſed their 


k By way of advance, and eight pounds a tun for all ſoap hereafter boiled. 
Not long before was confirmed a grant made by king James, to incerporate 
the ſtarch-makers into a company. Act. Pub. XIX. p. 92, 338. And there 
was a contract between the king and the maſter, &c. of this company, 


whereby the ſaid company did covenant to pay into his majeſty's exchequer ' 


1500l. the firſt year, 2500), the ſecond, and then 3 5ool. yearly. Ruſhworth, 
tom. II. p. 13, 

| May 14, this year, Mervin lord Audley earl of Caſtlehaven, was 
beheaded, for a rape committed upon his wife by one of his ſervants, with 
his aſſiſtance; and for ſodomy. State Tryals, tom. I. November 4, 
was born the princeſs Mary, married in 1641 to William prince of Orange, 
and mother of the late king William III. Sandford, p. 606, Tius year 
died the famous fir Robert Cotton, founder of * Cottoniau library. 
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deſign, according to king James's maxim. Fence it bap- 


pened, that by confounding thus the ſtate puritans with the. 


church puritans, they compelled, as I, may lay, the firſt to 
join with the laſt. 5 N | 

The deſign of ruining preſbyterianiſm deſtroyed all regard 
to the ſcruples of tender conſciences, even in things of little 
moment, left by the reformers in the public worfhip rather 
as indifferent, than as abſolutely neceſſary. On the contrary, 
every thing that gave moſt offence to the preſbyterians, was 
not only induſtriouſly practiſed, but allo repreſented as neceſ- 
ſary, and ſeveral novelties added which were apt to widen the 
breach, and make an union impracticable. Of this the reader 
will hereafter be convinced. But before I leave this ſubject, 
I cannot forbear to relate a fact which clearly proves what I 
have advanced. — 

There was in the city of Saliſbury a collegiate church, 
called St. Edmond's, which with its revenues, like the reſt 
of that kind, came by a& of parliament into the hands of 
Henry VIII. and remained in the crown till the reign of 
James I. who ſold it to a private perſon, and he to another, 
ſo that it paſſed ſucceſſively through ſeveral hands, till at 
length the laſt proprietor ſold the church to the pariſhioners 
of St. Edmond's, who repaired and made it the parith church. 
The windows, which had till then been preferved, were 


painted after the old faſhion, and contained among other 


things the hiſtory of the creation, where the painter, had 
repreſented God the father in the form of an old man, 
creating the world during the firſt fix days, but on the 
ſeventh had painted him fitting, to denote the day of reſt. 
The ignorant painter had committed ſeveral blunders, having 
given to one day the work performed on another, and in 
expreſſing the creation of the ſun and moon, had put in God's 
hand a pair of compaſſes, as if he was going to meaſure 
them. Henry Sherfield recorder of Sarum, and pariſhioner 
of St. Edmond's, having called a veſtry, repreſented to the 
pariſhioners, that theſe pictures gave offence, and were apt 
to lead the people to ſuperſtition. That the painter had 


committed ſeveral errors, and befides the repreſentation of 


God the father in the form of an old man, offended the eyes 


of good Chriſtians. Whereupon the veſtry thought proper 


to take down the windows m, and put up others not painted 
in their place. Armed with this order, the recorder ſends 
for a glazier, and ſhewing him with his ſtick the glaſs which 
was to be changed, broke ſome of the panes, as little caring 
to preſerve them. 


Upon this outrage, an information is exhibited againſt 


Sherfield in the ſtar chamber by the attorney general, ſhew- 
ing that contrary to the canons, which forbid any private 
perſon to alter or innovate any thing in the fabric or orna- 
ment of a church without ſpecial licence from his majeſty 
or the biſhop of the dioceſe, Sherfield being ill- affected to 
the diſcipline of the church of England, and the government 
thereof by biſhops, did combine with ſome others of the ſame 
opinion, and undertake, by a bare order of the veſtry, and in 
contempt of the king and the dioceſan, to break: down the 
windows of St. Edmond's church, which contained excellent 


pictures of the creation, made hundreds of years fince, and 


were a great ornament to the church. That he committed 
this profane act contrary to the order of the biſhop, who 
by letter had enjoined him to deſiſt from that deſign. 
That by this ill example, other wicked and ſchiſmatical 
perſons ill- affected to the government of the church of Eng- 
land under his majeſty, might be encouraged to uſe the like 
violent courſes. | | 

Sherfield anſwered, that the church of St. Edmond's was a 
lay-fee, and had ſo continued ever ſince it fell to the crown, 
and therefore it was legally exempted from the juriſdiction 
of the biſhop of the dioceſe. That conſequently thoſe who 
had purchaſed the church, had lawful power to alter the 
windows, as they had before made other alterations, in the 
ſteeple, walls, pulpit, and other parts, without any com- 
plaints from the biſhop. That after all, he had only taken 
down ſome ſmall quarries of glaſs to ſhew the glazier what 
was to be altered, and that the hiſtory of the creation might 
{till be plainly diſcovered. That the painting was ſo far from 
being fine, that when it was done, it did not coſt above forty 
ſhillings. Then he let forth the groſs blunders of the painter; 
and proved, by acts of parliamcnt made in the reign of Ed- 


ward VI. and Elizabeth, that all pi&ures ſhall be removed 


nm What Mr. Sherficld wanted to have altered, was only one window, 
conſiſting but of four lights, and not any of the fair windows of the chuch. 
Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 154. ä 

„ Upon which Philip carl of Dorſet obſerved, that by the text was meant, 
& The eternity of God, and not God to be pictured as an old man creating 


the world with a pan of compuſſes. But I wiſh, added he, there were no 


image of the father, neither in the church, nor ont of the church ; for at 
the beſt they are but vanitics, and teachers of Iycs”, Ibid, tum, II. p. 156. 
State Tryals. | 


out of the churches. Finally, he denied that he was ill. 
affected to the government of the church under biſhops, 
or had acted in contempt of the king, or ever received a 
letter from the biſhop of Saliſbury upon the ſubject. Where. 
upon the biſhop of London ſaid, that he did not pretend to 
juſtify the errors of the painter, but only to obſerve to the 
court, that God being called in ſcripture, “ the Ancient of 
Days,” might be the occaſion of the painter's repreſenting 
God the father like an old man”. But that Sherfield was 
much more to blame than the painter, for daring to make 
alterations without licenſe. In ſhort, Sherfield was fined five 
hundred pounds, contrary to the opinion of ſome of his 
judges, who would have mounted his fine to a thouſand, and 
condemned to make a public acknowledgment of his fault 


before fuch perſons as the biſhop ſhould chuſe to name . 1 


thought mylelf obliged to relate this inſtance, in order to 


ſhew what methods were taken to ruin preſbyterianiſm. It is 


eaſy to perceive, that ſuch ſeverities could not but produce 
very ill effects amongſt the people, and alienate them from, 
inſtead of reconciling them to, the church of England, 

In the account J have given of the third parliament held in 
this reign, I had ſometimes occaſion to ſpeak of Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, knight of the ſhire for the county of York, 
This gentleman, ſeveral times in the houſe of commons, 
gave proofs of his zeal for the maintenance of the liberties 
of the people, and the privileges of the parliament. By thar 
he became formidable to the court, though he took care 
not to run into any exceſs with regard to the king and his 
miniſter. On the contrary, he always ſoftened his opinions 
with ſome honourable and reſpectful expreſſions, but however 
ſeldom failed to oppoſe the pretenſions of the court. As he 
was one of the greateſt geniuſes then in England, the king 
ſoon. perceived that his parts and capacity might be very 
ſerviceable to him, if he could gain him to his intereſt. He 


endeavoured it therefore after, or perhaps before the diſſolu- 


tion of the parliament, and ſucceeded ſo well, that Went- 


worth became one of the moſt zealous promoters of the roya} 


authority, or rather the deſpotic power the King had a mind 
to eſtabliſh?, Upon this account, the king thought him the 
fitteſt perſon to be intruſted with the prefidentſhip of the 
council in the north. As this is one of the grievances com- 
plained of by the Engliſh againſt Charles I. and one of the 
moſt noted occaſions wherein that prince diſcovered his deſign 
to ſet up an unlimited power, it will be neceſfary briefly to 
ſhew what this council in the north was, and the uſe the 


king would have made of it to ſubject his people to a 


defpotic power, | 
Upon the ſuppreſſion of the leſſer monaſteries in the 27th 


year of the reign of Henry VIII. there were, for two or 


three years together, ſeveral inſurrections in the north. Mean 
while, as Henry VIII. did not intend to ſtop there, but 
meant alſo to ſuppreſs all the reſt of the monaſteries, he 
thought proper to take ſome care to prevent the like inſur- 
rections in thoſe parts. To that end, he eſtabliſhed at York 
a court of juſtice, under the ſpecious pretence of cafing his 


poor ſubjects, who had not wherewithal to proſecute their 


ſuits in the courts of Weſtminſter. But his real intent was, 
that this court ſhould have an eye upon the proceedings of 
the northern lords and gentlemen who were ſuſpected, in 
order to puniſh them immediately, in caſe it was perceived 
they were endeavouring to raiſe any freſh inſurrections. A 
commiſſion therefore was granted to the biſhop of Landaff, 


the firſt preſident, and others, by virtue whereof was eſta- 


bliſhed this new council in the north, otherwiſe called the 
court of York. The juriſdiction of this court extended over 
Yorkſhire, Northumberland, Cumberland, Weſtmoreland, 
the biſhopric of Durham, the county of the cities of York, 
Kingſton upon Hull, and Newcaſtle upon Tine. The king's 
commiſſion was no other than a commiſſion of oyer and 
terminer, with an additional clauſe, whereby the council was 
impowered to hear all cauſes, real and perſonal, when one or 
both of the parties, by reaſon of their poverty, could not 
proſecute their rights, according to the laws of the land. 
This clauſe, though illegal, produced no ill effect nor any 
complaint, whether the new court exerciſed that part of the 
commiſſion at all, or only ſo ſparingly, that the poor found 
caſe and benefit by it, | 5 | 
In the firſt year of the reign of king James I. a commiſſion 
was granted to the lord Sheffield prefident of the court of 


* He was likewiſe committed to the Fleet, removed from his recorderſhip, 
and bound to his good behaviour. Ibid. | 
„About the ſame time were gained alſo, fir John Saville, who was made 


a lord, and controller of the houthold ; fir Dudley Diggs, who was promoted 


to the maſterſhip of the rolls; Noy, who was made attorney general; and 
ſir Edward Littleton, who was made follicitor ; fir John Eliot was, fomc 


time before his death, tampered with, but he was proof againſt all remp!- 


ations 
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* 
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York; which varied not from the former, only it had refer- 
ence to inſtructions which the king was to ſend him. It is 
not known whether theſe inſtructions were ſent; but it is 
evident, that in making the power of the court to depend 
on the king's inſtructions, the intent was, that its deciſions 
ſnould not be made ſo much according to the laws, as accord- 
ing to his majeſty's private orders. And indeed king James 
in the ſeventh year of his reign granted a new commiſſion to 
the ſame lord Sheffield, omitting theſe two clauſes, which 


were in the firſt, that they ſhould inquire “ per ſacramentum 


bonorum et legalium hominum,“ and hear and determine, 
« ſecundum leges Angliæ.“ Thus the power of the court 
was limited only by the particular inſtructions, which were 
the firſt that appear to have been ſent thither, 

From that time, whenever the commiſſion was renewed, 
which was upon every change of preſident or counſellor, the 
king ſent new inſtructions, tending to' render the court of 
York independent, not only of the courts of Weſtminſter, 
which are the courts of the whole kingdom, but even of all 
ſorts of laws. Charles I, renewed this commiſhon in favour 
of the lord Wentworth, with a more ample power than any 
of his predeceflors had been inveſted with. In 1632, a clauſe 
was added, whereby, among other things, authority was com- 
mitted to him to hear and determine all offences and mifde- 
meanors, ſuits, debates, controverſies and demands, cauſes, 
things and matters whatſoever contained in the inſtructions 
annexed to the commiſſion. But what were theſe inſtruc- 
tions 4? In the parliament of 1640, Mr. Edward Hyde, then 
member of the houſe of commons, and afterwards earl of 
Clarendon, being ſent by the houſe to the lords, concerning 
the court of York, ſaid in his ſpeech to them, that in the 
inſtructions of 1632 and 1637, containing fifty-eight articles, 
ce there was ſcarce one that was not againſt or beſide the law.” 
From whence he took occaſion to aſk, © What have the 

ood northern people done, that they only muſt be disfran- 
chiſed of all their privileges, and be governed according to 
the diſcretion of the court of York?” Nay, though this 
court might proceed according to diſcretion, ſpecial proviſion 
was made in the king's inſtructions, that no fine, no puniſh- 
ment, ſhould be leſs than by law appointed r. | 

This court was aboliſhed afterwards by the ſame parlia- 
ment of 1640. 5 

The king having governed three or four years without a 
parliament, was very much at eaſe. His will, by degrees, 
began to paſs for law ; there was no houſe of commons to 


complain publicly, and he ſaw none about him but ſuch as 


were always ready to flatter him, and cheriſh his principles 
concerning government. On the other hand, he was freed 
from the incumbrance and expence of a war, which had 
created him great trouble, and rendered him too dependent 


on the parliament. In ſhort, though he was not ignorant 


that in general the people were diſcontented, he did not ſee 
any appearance of rebellion, the great men of the Kingdom 


and the neighbouring princes being ſo diſpoſed, as to give no 


encouragement to thoſe who ſhould attempt to diſturb the 
ſtate, His affairs being in this fituation, he believed he could 
not take a properer time to go into Scotland, were three 


important affairs required, his preſence. Firſt, he had a mind 


to be crowned. 2. He intended to hold a parliament for 
procuring of money. 3. He defigned to take ſome mealures 
there for the execution of a project long ſince formed, to re- 
duce the kirk of Scotland to a perfect conformity with the 
church of England, and entirely ruin preſbyterianiſm. To 
this end it was, that he took with him Laud, biſhop of 
London, and at his arrival in Scotland, made him privy-coun- 
ſellor of that kingdom. He departed therefore from London 
the 13th of May 1633, and being come to Edinburgh, was 
crowned with the uſual ſolemnitics. After that he held a par- 


liament, which gave him the largeſt ſubſidy that had ever 


been granted to any king of Scotland before him *. The third 
point concerning religion requires ſome explanation. But as 
[ intend to ſpeak more fully of it hereafter, I ſhall only ſay 
here what is abſolutely neceflary to ſhew the king's deſign. 
[1633] The reformation was eſtabliſhed in Scotland in the 
reign of queen Mary, mother of James I. upon the plan of 
the churches of Geneva and Switzerland, The hierarchy was 


Among other matters in the inſtructions, the ſaid preſident was to hear 
and determine, according to the courſe of proceedings iu the ſtar chamber, 
divers offences, deceits, and falfities, whether the ſame were provided by act 
of parliament, or not. Likewiſe to hear and determine, according to the 
courſe of proceedings in the court of chancery, all manner of complaints, as 
well concerning lands, tenements and hereditaments, &c. and to ſtay pro» 
ceedings in the courts of common law by injunction, or otherwiſe, as is uſed 
in the courts of chancery. And that no ptohibition ſhall be granted at all, 


but in caſes where the preſident exceeded the limits of the ſaid inſtructions. 


And that if a Habeas Corpus be granted, the party was not to be diſcharged | 


tull he performed the decree ot the council, Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 158. 


entirely ſuppreſſed, and the government of the church com- 
mitted to preſbyters and national ſynods, called in Scotland 
General Afſemblies. But however, the biſhops were {till 
continued, though diveſted of all ecclefiaſtical juriſdiction: 
they retained only their revenues, lands, houſes, ſeat in parlia- 
ment, and all the temporal advuntages in general that were 
annexed to the epiſcopal dignity. From the beginning of 
the reformation, that is from the year 1561, to the end of 
the ſixteenth century, the ſtate of the biſhops underwent 
ſeveral revolutions, of which I ſhall ſay nothing here, becauſe 
I deſign to ſpeak of them elſewhere. It ſuffices to ſay at 
preſent that James I. becoming king of England, found 


means to cauſe the parliament of Scotland to reſtore epiſco- 


pacy to 1ts former luſtre, and give the biſhops their ancient 
juriſdiction over the church. This was the firſt ſtep to lead 
the Kirk of Scotland to the deſired point, that is, to a perfect 
conformity with the church of England. But the tedious 
treaty of his ſon's marriage with the Spaniſh infanta, and the 
affairs of Bohemia and the Palatinate, hindered him from 
fully executing his project. Charles I. had this work no 


leſs at heart than the king his father: but as in the beginning 


of his reign he was engaged in a war with Spain, and after- 
wards with France, and moreover his diſputes with his par- 
laments affording him little leiſure to think of other matters, 
he could not ſeriouſly ſct about this affair till after the others 
were ended. In the parliament at Edinburgh, in the year 
1033, among other acts that were preſented to be paſſed, 
there were two, namely, An act anent (or concerning) his 
majeſty's royal prerogative and apparel of kirkmen ; an act 
of ratification of the acts touching of religion. Theſe were 
the only acts that met with any oppoſition, on account of the 
conſequences which ſome feared the king would hereafter 
draw from them. The firſt of theſe acts was properly but a 
confirmation of a like act paſſed in the reign of king James 
VI. impowering his majeſty to order the veſtments of the 


clergy as he pleaſed. Now as from that time the deſign of 


altering the diſcipline of the kirk of Scotland had ſhewed 


Itſelf more and more, ſome of the members of this parliament 


ſuſpected the king would make uſe of that a& to introduce 
the ſurplice. And indeed, being aſked whether he intended 
it, he made no anſwer, but taking a liſt of the whole members 
out of his pocket, ſaid, ** Gentlemen, I have all your names 
here, and I will know who will do me ſervice, and who will 
not, this day.” However, about thirteen noblemen and as 
many barons and burgeſſes declared that they agreed to the 
act for his majeſty's prerogative, but diſſented from that part 
of it as to the apparel of kirkmen. | 1 
The other act which I mentioned, was expreſſed in the 
following manner: © Our ſovereign lord, with the advice 
and conſent of the eſtates, ratifies and approves all and what- 
ſoever acts and ſtatutes made before, anent the liberty and 


freedom of the true kirk of God, and religion preſently pro- 


feſſed within this realm, and ordains the ſame to ſtand in 


their full force and effect, as if they were ſpecially mentioned 


and ſet down therein.“ 

I have already ſaid, that in the reign of James VI. and 
eſpecially after his acceſſion ro England, he made ſeveral 
innovations in the kirk of Scotland, particularly with reſpe& 
to the epiſcopal juriſdiction which had been reſtored. The 
whole artifice of this act confiſted therefore in theſe words, 
** the religion at preſent profefled ;” for thereby were con- 
firmed all the innovations in the diſcipline of the kirk of 
Scotland, to which the oppoſers of the act would not agree. 
They were very willing to ratify the acts made in favour of 
religion, as eſtabliſhed by an act paſſed in the ſixth year of 
James VI. when the biſhops had no power or juriſdiction, 
but would not admit theſe words, “ at preſent profeſſed.” 
During theſe conteſts, the king ſaid, with ſome emotion,“ x 


will have no diſtinction, but command you to ſay, I or No.“ 


Whereupon the diffenting lords and gentlemen ſaid, No. 
However the two acts paſſed by a majority of votes. Some 
affirmed afterwards, that fraud was uſed in gathering the 
votes: however, the king's eagerneſs to have theſe two acts 
paſſed, convinced the people of Scotland that the project of 
making greater innovations in the kirk ſtill ſubſiſted, and 
that the two acts were a fort of preparitive to accompliſh it. 


r But, added Mr, Hide, as much greater as your diſcretion ſhall think 
fir, And indeed, ſays he, in this improvement we find arbitrary courts are 
very pregnant, It the law require my good behaviour, this diſcretion makes 
me cloſe prifoncr : if the-law tets me m the pillory, this diſcretion appoints 
me to leave my cars there, And ſuch confuſion hath this diſcretion in theſe 
inſtructions produced, as if dijcrction were only to act with rage and fur * 
Sce the whole fpeech in Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 102. where the reader will 
find a narrative of the foundation, progrels, and growth of this court, 

* This tublidy was 395. of every pound worth of land, for fix vears: and 
allo the lixteenth penny of all annual rents, of intereſt of moucy, and tor 
lix years as the former, Ibid, tom, II. p. 182, | 
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On the other hand, the oppoſition the king met with, ſhewed 
him it was not yet time to act openly, and that it was neceſ- 
ſary to take other meaſures to facilitate the ſucceſs of his 
defigns t. | 4 | 

If it was endeavoured in Scotland to ruin prefbyterianiſm 
by indirect ways, it was thought proper to proceed in England 
with leſs caution : accordingly, all poſſible efforts were uſed 
to deſtroy it utterly, by perſecuting the puritans, for whom 
there was not the leaſt condeſcenſion. The court and biſhops 
laid it down for a rule, not to depart on their account from 
one tittle of what was practiſed in the church of England, for 
fear they ſhould grow too powerful, and the indulgence ſhewn 
them prove detrimental to the church. But there was a 
ſtronger reaſon, namely, the implacable hatred conceived of 
them by the king, his miniſters, and, above all, by the biſhops 
of London and Wincheſter, which made them earneſtly ſeek 
all occaſions to oppreſs them: and theſe occaſions were eaſy 
to be found. They had only to preſs the obſervation of the 
canons, without diſpenſing with one article, in order to cauſe 
the preſbyterians to commit offences which expoſed them to 
the rigour of the eccleſiaſtical and civil laws. But as the 
biſhops could not be every where, and wanted people to 
inform them of what paſſed, Walter Curle biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, bethought himſelf, in his primary viſitation, to oblige 
by oath the church-wardens and other officers to turn infor- 
mers, that none might eſcape their enquiry. The oath was 
as follows : 

© You ſhall ſwear, that you and every of you, without all 
affection, favour, hatred; hope of reward and gain, or fear of 
diſpleaſure or malice of any perſon, ſhall preſent all and every 
ſuch perfon or perſons, of or within your pariſh, who hath 
committed any offence, fault, or crime, or omitted any part 
of duty, which be enjoined to perform : wherein you ſhall 
deal uprightly and according to truth; neither of malice 
preſenting any contrary to truth, nor of corrupt affection 
ſparing to preſent any, and to conceal the truth ; having in 
this action God before your eyes, with an earneſt zeal to 
maintain truth, and ſuppreſs vice. So help you God, and 
the contents of this book.” 8 

With this oath were delivered certain inſtructions, accord- 


ing to which they were to proceed. 


& 1, As to the articles concerning the church, they are to 
enquire, whether they have the Book of Conſtitutions, or 
Canons eccleſiaſtical, and a parchment Regiſter-book, Book 
of Common Prayer, and Book of Homilies, &c.? And 
whether the communion-table be placed in ſuch convenient 
ſort within the ſaid chancel or church, as that the miniſter 
may be beſt heard in his prayer and adminiftration ? 

2. As to the articles concerning the clergy, whether 
doth the miniſter read the Conſtitutions ſet forth by his 
majeſty once every year ? | | 

„ 3, Whether the miniſter or preacher uſed to pray for 
the king's majeſty with his whole title, as king of Great 
Britain* And doth he in like manner pray for the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops? And doth he obſerve all the orders, 
rites, and ceremonies preſcribed in the Common Prayer, 
and adminifiring the ſacrament? And whether doth the 
miniſter reccive the ſacrament, knecling at the ſame, and 
adminiſtreth to none but ſuch as do kneel, as by the XIIth 


Canon is directed? | 
4. Whether hath the miniſter admitted to the communion 


any notorious offenders or ſchitmatics, contrary to the XXVIth 
and XXVIIth conſtitution? And whether ſtrangers of any 
other pariſh do come often and commonly to your church, 
from their own pariſh-church, contrary to the XXVIIIth 
Canon? And whether doth the miniſter uſe to ſign the chil- 
dren with the fign of the croſs when they are baptized ? And 
whether is your miniſter a licenſed miniſter ? If yea, then by 
whom ? And whether doth the miniſter wear the ſurplice 
whilſt he 15 ſaying the public prayers, and adminiſtring the 
ſacraments ? Whether doth the miniſter catechize and inſtruct 
the youth of ignorant perſons of your pariſh in the Ten 
Commandments, &c.? And whether he doth ſolemnize mar- 
riage, the banes not being three ſeveral Sundays and holidays 
firſt publiſhed in time of divine ſervice? And whether doth 
vour miniſter in the Rogation-days uſe the perambulation of 
the circuit of the pariſn? Whether doth the miniſter every 
ſix months denounce in the pariſh all ſuch as do 
perſevere in the ſentence of excommunication, not 


ſceking to be abſolved? Or hath he admitted any excom- 


municated perſon into the church, without certificate and 


t The king arrived at Greenwich from Scotland July 20. Laud's Diary, 

uv On Sunday. Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 191. 

„ Archbiſlup Abbot died Auguſt 4, and Laud ſucceeded him immediately 
after. His conge Wethre is dated Auguſt 12; the royal affent, September 
4; and the relttuton of the temporalities, September 23, See Rymer's 
Fad, tom. XIX. p. 525. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 68, 69. 


people) 
The court was afraid, that by degrees a maxim, deemed by 


abſolution? Whether is your miniſter a favourer of recuſants, 
whereby he may be ſuſpected not to be fincere in religion; 
Whether is your miniſter noted to be an incontinent perſon, 
a frequenter of taverns, ale-houſes, a common gameſter, a 
player of dice, &c. ?” With divers other articles of enquiry, 
Hence may be ſeen how very careful the biſhop of Win. 
cheſter was to hinder any preſbyterian miniſters from getting 
into the church of England. But though the oath enjoined 
by. this prelate was a real outrage upon the laws, the parlja- 
ment alone having power to preſcribe ſuch oaths, none dared 
to attack him directly. The preſbyterians were ſure to meet 
with no encouragement from the court; on the contrary, 
their diſlike of a thing was a ſufficient reaſon with the court 
ſtrenuouſly to ſupport it. Of this I ſhall give two very remark. 
able proofs. The preſbyterians were offended at the feaſts of 
the dedications of churches, commonly called Wakes or Ales, 
becauſe they were only occaſions of riot and debauchery, and 
becauſe theſe days ſeldom paſſed without ſome diforders. In 
Somerſetſhire, where theſe revels abounded, the lord chief 
juſtice Richardſon and baron Denham, in their circuits, made 
an order, with the general conſent of the whole bench, that 
theſe revels ſhould be ſuppreſſed u: but the chief juſtice being 
commanded to attend the councii-board, was feverely repri- 
manded, and enjoined to revoke the order made at the aſſizes. 
A ſecond proof of what I advanced was this: | 
The preſbyterians, notwithſtanding the late king's proclama- 

tion, affecting till to forbid their ſervants to be preſent at 


theſe revels, or to uſe any recreations publicly on Sundays 


after divine ſervice, the king renewed and confirmed the 
proclamation publiſhed by_his father, commanding that the 
ould not be troubled or moleſted in their recreations. 


them prejudicial to their intereſt, would be eſtabliſhed, namely, 
that when 'a cuſtom,” not ill in itſelf, occaſioned abuſes, it 
ought to be aboliſhed. This maxim ſeeming to them too 
general, becauſe it might be applied to things of great conſe- 
quence, they oppoſed it to the utmoſt of their power. 
George Abbot, archbiſhop of Canterbury, dying this year, 
1633, William Laud, biſhop of London, ſucceeded him in 
that dignity v. | 
This year the queen was delivered of a ſecond ſon, in 
October, who was called James, and created duke of York. 
The preſbyterians were poſſeſſed, that a project was formed 
to re-eſtabliſh the Romiſh religion in England. This notion 
in general ought not to ſeem ſtrange, ſince it is certain that 
from the reformation this project had never been interrupted; 
but the authors of it muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed. Had 
the preſbyterians been fatisfied with believing that ſome 
private Roman catholics had formed ſuch a deſign, it may be 
affirmed they would not have been miſtaken ; but they went 
much farther : they imagined that the king's miniſters, the 
council, biſhops, and particularly the new archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, were the authors of the project. If they did not 
directly charge the king with it, at leaſt they were perſuaded, 
either that ke encouraged it, or ſuffered himſelf to be carried 
farther than he intended by perſons who concealed their 
deſign from him. The catholics themſelves gave occaſion for 
theſe ſuſpicions, in ſhewing openly their hopes of quickly 
ſeeing a change in favour of their religion. We find in a diary 


kept by Laud of what happened to him every day, that this 
very year 1633, he had the offer of a cardinal's cap, if he 


would help to reſtore the Roman religion. For my part, I 
verily believe, neither the king nor the archbiſhop *, nor the 


miniſters, for the moſt part, ever formed ſuch a defign ; at 


leaſt, in all that has been ſaid upon the ſubject, I have not 
met with any proof which appeared, I will not ſay ſufficient 
to convince me, but even to have the leaſt probability. 
Nevertheleſs, it is certain this opinion was ſpread among the 
people, and the preſbyterians uſed all their endeavours to gain 
it belief, I do not know whether they believed it them- 
ſelves, or only thought it for their advantage to caſt this 
reproach upon the church of England, in order to ſtrengthen 
their party, in which they ſucceeded at laſt beyond their 
expectations. But fince this opinion produced in time ſur- 
priſing effects, I cannot forbear ſhewing upon what it was 
grounded. | 


1. Whilſt James I. was only king of Scotland, before the 


death of queen Elizabeth, he was ſuſpected to favour the 
papiſts Y. Elizabeth herſelf was not free from ſuch a ſuſpicion, 
as appeared in the hiſtory of her reign. After James's 
acceſſion to the throne of England, he always expreſſed great 


* Wilſon's obſervation about him ſeems to be juſt, © Laud, ſays he, 
would never bring his neck under the obedience of the Roman yoke, though 
he might ſtick for the grandeur of the clergy.” Compl. Hiſt. p. 753. 

It would have been thought ſomething more than ſuſpicion, nad they 
known of his ſecret treaty with the king of Spain in 1596, managed by John 
Ogelby, a Scotch baron, who declared to his catholic majeſty, =, king 
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tenderneſs for the catholics. This he ſhewed oh ſeveral GCca» 
Gons, as in the gunpowder-plot ; by his expreſſions in favour 
of the catholics in all his ſpeeches to the parliament ; by the 
laces bf truſt, which he gave indifferently to papiſts and 
roteſtants, as he owned himſelf in his famous apology ; by 
his continual refuſal to execute the laws againſt recuſants ; 
and laſtly, by the little zeal and affection he expreſſed for the 
roteſtant religion in the two negotiations with Spain and 
France concerning his ſon's marriage. I ſay nothing 
here of his conferences with the archbiſhop of Ambrun, 
becauſe they were not known in his life-time, nor can 
be affirmed to be faithfully related. All this gave ſome 
cauſe to ſuſpect that king James had ſome ill deſign with 
regard to religion, and had left the execution to the care of 
his ſucceſſor. | 
2. Charles I. when prince, and at Madrid, ſent a letter to the 
pope, which might have rendered him ſuſpected. This 
ſuſpicion might be confirmed by the ſecret articles he is ſaid 
to have ſigned on occaſion of his marriage with the 
infanta. | | 
3. After Charles was on the throne, he always ſhewed a 
very great condeſcenſion to the catholics, ſeveral whereof were 


raiſed to the higheſt poſts: Conway, ſecretary of ſtate, was a 


papiſt ; Weſton, who was made earl of Portland and lord 
treaſurer, was ſo likewiſe ; indeed the duke of Buckingham 
profeſſed the reformed religion, but it was generally believed 
he would have made no difficulty to change it for the Roman; 
beſides, his mother and his ducheſs were papiſts. The par- 
liament, as I have ſaid, preſented to the king a liſt of many 
recuſants, to whom were committed the places of truſt in 
their reſpective counties. In ſhort, though the king had 
poſitively promiſed to proceed with vigour againſt the recu- 
iants, he feems not to have performed his promiſe, ſince the 
following parliaments were frequently obliged to renew their 
inſtances, and always in vain. If the king gave any orders 


upon that ſubject, they were never executed, and every one 


believed the court connived at the neglect of thoſe who were 


charged with the execution, ſo that this was a perpetual cauſe 


of complaint during his whole reign. | 
4. The king had an exceſſive complaiſance for his queen, 


and the queen was not only a papiſt, but alſo very zealous for 


her religion. This gave occafion to fear ſhe had formed the 
project of reſtoring it in England, and would at laſt draw the 
king into her ſentiments. | 

5. The preſbyterians, who were looked upon as the greateſt 
enemies to popery, were furiouſly oppreſſed and perſecuted, 
whilſt the Arminians and papiſts were ſuffered to live unmo- 
teſted. Hence it was inferred, that the court acted with ſuch 


_ warmth againſt that ſect, only to make way, by their 


deſtruction, to the reſtoration of popery. 
6. Arminianiſm was ſo openly countenanced by the court, 
and ſome of the principal biſhops, that many believed there 


was a defign to make uſe of it as a means to effect the more 


eaſily a change of religion. 


7. As this notion of a deſign to reſtore popery ſpread itſelf 
over the kingdom, the heads of the church of England were 


more attached to all the rites and ceremonies which gave 


moſt offence to tender conſciences : kneeling at the ſacrament, 
wearing the ſurplice, confirmation, keeping of ſaints days, 
proceſhons, bowing to the altar, and the like, which offended 
the preſbyterians, as being reliques of popery, theſe things, I 


ſay were preſſed by the biſhops with the ſame eagerneſs as if 


religion muſt have fallen with them, and as if they were 


abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation. This cauſed many to ſuſpect 


that the obſervance of all theſe points was preſſed with deſign 
to pave the way for the more eaſy reception of the popiſh 
tenets hereafter. | 15 1 
8. The heads of the church of England were not ſatisfied 
with zealouſly maintaining the ceremonies and rites uſed in 
their church ſince the reformation, but made certain additions 
to them from time to time, which could not be juſtified by 
the canons. This occaſioned theſe things to be confidered as 
innovations tending to popery. What Laud had done in 
conſecrating St. Catharine-Creed church, and in adminiſtring 
the ſacrament, was of this kind. When ſome complained of 
theſe things, the biſhops that countenanced them alleged a 
ſtatute, which impowered queen Elizabeth and her ſucceſſors, 


in caſc of any abuſes and indecencies in the divine ſervice, to 


preſcribe ſuch ceremonies as they ſhould judge proper for the 
g'ory of God and the decency of his worſhip. Now as the 
king never failed to approve of what was injoined by the 
biſhops, many ſuſpected that the king's authority was uſed 
to ſupport theſe feemingly inconſiderable innovations, with 


James would turn catholic, and enter into a confederacy with his holineſs 
and his catholic majeſty, againit the queen of England; and produced a 
letter of credence of the ſaid king James, preſenting a memorial of the 


reaſons that induced the king of Scotland to be reconciled to the ſee apoſtolic, 
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deſign to take the advantage of the ſame authority to juſtify 
alterations of much greater conſequence. | 

9. Laſtly, the church's little regard to tender conſciences, 
and her obſtinacy in refuſing to relax in any the moſt inſig- 
nificant point; as for inſtance, the ſurplice, gave occaſion to 
believe, theſe things would not be ſo zealouſly adhered to, 
were there not ſore more hidden deſigns. | 

Theſe were the grounds, as far as I have been able to 


obſerve, on which was founded the people's belief of a ſettled 


defign to introduce popery. However, theſe are only pre- 
ſumptions, from whence, as I ſaid, it cannot be juſtly inferred, 
that this opinion was well grounded. But on the other hand, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that the principal biſhops, who were 
not ignorant of the conſequences drawn from their conduct, 
were extremely careleſs in clearing themſelves, or in taking 
meaſures to remove, or at leaſt to weaken theſe ſuſpicions. 
They regarded the preſbyterians with the utmoſt contempr, 
as a ſet of ſtubborn obſtinate people, who ought to be 
humbled, inſtead of being indulged. But it was not with 
reſpect to religion only that the ruin of the puritans was 
thought neceſſary. They were alſo confidered as perſons, 
who by the principles of their religion, were inclined to 
oppole all authority in the ſtate as well as in the. church, and 
conſequently they could not be kept too low. This bred 
between the two parties an implacable enmity, which is not 
yet extinguiſhed, The preſbyterians, who were under 
oppreſſion at the time I am ſpeaking of, had their turn after- 
wards, and oppreſſed, nay, utterly deſtroyed, the church of 
England. In the violent motions cauſed by this enmity, the 


biſhops ſuffered firſt. Laud loſt his head on the ſcaffold. 


The monarchy was overthrown, and in the fall the king him- 
ſelf came to a tragical end. The church of England diſap- 
peared for ſome time, and was, as it were, buried in the 


ruins of the ſtate. And it was not without a wonderful pro- 


vidence that the monarchy and the church were at laſt reſtored 
to their former ſplendor. | 

The king, as I ſaid, intended to introduce the rites of the 
church of England into the kirk of Scotland. This project 
was formed by the king his father, who had even ordered that 
divine ſervice ſhould be celebrated in his royal chapel at 
Edinburgh, in the ſame manner as in his chapel at White- 
hall. But whether this order was neglected, or the Scots 
would not frequent the chapel, Charles thought proper not 
only to renew it, but to add ſeveral things to hinder the 
Chapel from being deſerted for the future. On the 8th of 
October, he ſent the following articles to the biſhop of Dun- 
blane, dean of his chapel at Edinburgh : 


* OUR expreſs will and pleaſure is, that the dean of our 
chapel, that now is, and his ſucceſſors, ſhall be affiftant to 
the right reverend father in God the archbiſhop of St. Andrews, 
at the coronation, ſo often as it ſhall happen. 

5 2. That the book of the form of our coronation lately uſed, 
be put in a little box,and laid into a ſtandard, and committed 
to the care of the dean of the chapel ſuceſſively.“ | 

The coronation of Charles I. it muſt be obſerved, had been 
performed according to the rites of the church of England. 
23. That there be prayers twice a day, with the choir, 
as well in our abſence as otherwiſe, according to the Engliſh 
liturgy, till ſome courſe be taken for making one, that may 
fit the cuſtom and conſtitution of that church. | 

* 4. That the dean of the chapel look carefully, that all 
that receive the bleſſed ſacrament there, receive it kneeling ; 


and that there be a communion held in that our chapel, the 


firſt Sunday of every month. 

„ 5, That the dean of our chapel, that now is, and ſo ſuc- 
ceſhvely, come duely thither to prayers upon Sundays, and ſuch 
holy-days as that church obſerves, in his whites, and preach 
ſo, whenever he preacheth there. And that he be not abſent 


from thence, but upon neceflary occation of his dioceſe, or | 


otherwiſe, according to the courſe of his preferment. 

* 6. That theſe orders ſhall be our warrant to the dean of 
our chapel. That the lords of our privy-council, the lords 
of the ſeſſions, the advocate, clerks, writers to the fignet, 
and members of our college of juſtice, be commanded to 
receive the holy communion once every year at leaſt, in that 
our chapel royal, and kneeling for example-ſake to the King- 
dom. And we likewiſe command the dean aforeſaid, to make 
report yearly to us how we are obeyed therein, and by 
whom; and alſo if any man ſhall refuſe, in what manner he 
doth ſo, and why. 

& 17. That the copies which are conſecrated to our uſe, 
be delivered to the dean, to be kept upon inventory by him, 


This tranſaction is mentioned by none of our hiſtorians. The papers relating 
to this affair were found among fir Ralph Winwood's, which the reader 
may ſee in the Collection of State Papers publiſhed by Edmund Sawyer, eſq; 


tom. I. p. 1. 
6 Q. King 
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and in a ſtandard provided for that purpoſe; and to be uſed at 
the celebration of the ſacrament in our chapel royal *. 

. Beſides theſe articles, the king writ a letter to the dean, 
ordering him to certify to the lords of the privy-council, if 
any of thoſe appointed to communicate in his chapel royal, 
did not perform theſe articles, to the end, ſuch order might be 
aaken, as his majeſty had appointed by his former letters. 

Hence it is viſible, that not only the whole council of 


Scotland, but alſo thoſe who were in public employments 


and court-places, were prepared to conform to the church of 
England, otherwiſe they would not have been employed, or 
continued in their poſts. It was with them the king intended 
to begin, that, as he ſaid himſelf, they might ſerve for 
example to the reſt. We ſhall fee prefently what happened, 
when the king would have obliged the whole Scotch nation to 
the ſame condeſcenſion. | 

Whilſt the king was ſeeking means to engage the Scots to 
conform to the church of England, pains were taking on the 
contrary to alienate from the preſbyterians in England, by 
affecting ſuch uſages and cuſtoms as were moſt apt to offend 
them. At that time the heads of the church of England, 
inſtead of undeceiving thoſe who prepoſterouſly imagined ſhe 
was leaning to popery, ſeem to have taken all poſſible care to 
confirm their ſuſpicions, by induſtriouſly conforming to the 
church of Rome in matters of little moment, and without any 
neceſſity, as if it was done on purpoſe to brave them. In 
October 1633, the dean and chapter of St. Paul's, as ordi- 
naries of St. Gregory's church, which ſtood near the cathe- 
dral, removed the communion table from the middle of the 
chancel to the upper end, placing it there altar-wiſe. For 
which they alleged two reaſons: The firſt, that in the King's 
chapel, and all gathedrals, the communion tables were placed 
in that manner, and therefore it was fit other churches ſhould 
conform to the ſame cuſtom. The ſecond, that when the 
tables ſtood in the middle of the chancel, ſeveral ſcandalous 
indecencies were committed, people leaning thereon in ſermon 
time, or putting their hats on it. This laſt reaſon, added to 
the great care that was taken about kneeling at the ſacra- 
ment, cauſed many to believe, that the endeavouring to 


inſpire ſuch an extraordinary reſpect for the communion table, 


and the giving it always the name of altar, was not without 
deſign. And therefore ſome of the pariſhioners of St. Gre- 
gory's complained of this removal, by appeal to the court of 
the arches a. But the council having notice of it, prevented 
the ſentence, by ordering the dean of the arches, to confirm 
by his authority, what had been done in St. Gregory's church. 
A few days after, the king being preſent in council, cauſed 
this affair to be debated, and approving the act of the dean 
and chapter of St. Paul's, gave commandment, that if thoſe 
pariſhioners did proceed in their appeal, the dean of the arches 
(who was then attending at the hearing of the cauſe) ſhould 
caſt them, and confirm the removal. 'This ſentence, given 
by the King's ſovereign authority, without ſtaying for the 
judgment of the court, to whoſe cognizance this matter 
properly belonged, was a fountain of oppreſſions to many 
miniſters and congregations, who were not willing to comply 
with it. There was ſcarce a church in England, except the 
cathedrals and the king's chapel, where the communion table 
was placed altar-wiſe at the upper end of the chancel. But 
after the king had confirmed the removal in St. Gregory's 
church, the like diſputes aroſe in numberleſs places, and the 
high commiſſion had frequent occaſion to puniſh the mini- 
ſters, who were ſuſpected of too little zeal for the church of 
England. As fince the reformation, the altars were changed 


into communion tables, and placed in the middle of the 


chancel, to avoid ſuperſtition, many imagined, the tables 


were again turned into altars, with intent to revive a ſuper- 


ſtitious worſhip. | | 

England being then in profound peace, and almoſt wholly 
unconcerned in what paſſed abroad, I can ſpeak only of 
domeſtic affairs. It is true, that each taken fingly may ſeem 
of little conſequence, but altogether may ſerve to ſhew the 
character of the king, the genius of the court, the con- 
duct of the magiſtrates, and in general, the cauſes of that 
terrible revolution, of which the lord Clarendon has given 
the hiſtory+ 

In February 1634, came to a ſolemn hearing in the ſtar 
chamber, a cauſe which made a great noiſe, and which 
ſhewed the extreme ſcverity of that court againſt ſuch as 
were ſuſpected not to be ſubmiſſive enough to the govern- 


King Charles, before his return from Scotland, erected Edinburgh 
into a biſhopric. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 67, 
2 This court is the chief and moſt ancient conſiſtory belonging to the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, for debating ſeveral cauſes, It was held in the church 
of St. Mary le Bow, from whence it has its name. Its juridiction is ordi- 
ary, and reaches thiough the whols province of Canterbury. The judge 


Lincoln's-Inn, had compiled and printed a large volume in 


ment. The caſe was this: Mr. William Prytin, barriſter of 


quarto, of above a thouſand pages, entitled Hiſtrio-Maſtix. 
The author's chief defign was to ſhew, that ſtage-plays, balls, 
maſques, were unlawful and antichriſtian. But in treatin 

his ſubject, he had interfperſed ſundry reflections, applicable 
to the king, the queen, and the church, who approved or 
tolerated theſe abuſes, It was pretended, his aim in general 
was to ſhew there was a deſign to reduce religion to a kind 
of paganiſm, in order to make way for popery. This outrage 
was repreſented by the king's council in the blackeſt colours 
they could poſſibly give it. At laſt, after a ſolemn hearin 

of three days, the book was condemned to be burnt by the 
common hangman, a thing till then unuſual in England. 
As for the author, ſentence paſſed upon him, that he ſhould 
be expelled Lincoln's- Inn, diſabled to practice, degraded of 
his degree in the univerſity of Oxford, ſet on the pillory, 


have his ears cut off, impriſoned during life, and fined 


zoool. The publiſher, Michael Sparkes, who was alſo the 
printer of the book, was fined 5001. and Mr. Buckner, the 
chaplain who licenſed it, 30l. 

This ſentence ſeemed too ſevere to diſintereſted perſons, 
It mortified the preſbyterians eſpecially, moſt of whom were 


of the ſame principles with Prynn. 'They could not help 


perceiving, in the ſeverity exerciſed upon this author, a 
malicious deſign to diſgrace their ſect, and oppreſs them on 
all occaſions. The truth is, the preſbyterian party, though 
very numerous, as plainly appeared afterwards, laboured then 
under oppreſſion. They had againſt them, the king, the 
miniſters, the council, the ſtar chamber, the high commit 
ſion, the principal heads of the church of England, the 
Arminians, the papiſts, the lords lieutenants of the counties, 
the judges of the realm, and all the magiſtrates in general. 
Notwithſtanding all this, they daily gained ground. This 
would ſeem incredible, if it was not confidered, that the 
court themſelves were the chief cauſe of their increaſe. The 
court conſidered as puritans, all who did not ſhew ſubmiſſion 
enough to the King, or would not allow ſufficient extent to 
the prerogative-royal, and by oppreſſing them as ſuch, or by 
refuſing them all kinds of employments, engaged them un- 
avoidably to turn to the preſbyterians. As the king's pre- 


_tenſions, with regard to government, were not approved by 


the majority of the nation, it happened by degrees, that 
almoſt all England became preſbyterians, according to the 
ſenſe given by the court to that term. For befides, it is 
certain, there were in the preſbyterian party, multitudes who 
were very well affected to the church of England, but could 
not allow the king's principles concerning government: ſo, 
this party, though continually oppreſted, grew daily more 
numerous, waiting with impatience for a parliament, where 
they were almoſt ſure of finding protectors. But at the time 
I am ſpeaking of, there was no appearance of the king's 
intention to call a parliament. As nothing forced him to it, 
he took care not to expoſe himſelf to the ill-humours of 4 
houſe of commons, and run 'the riſk of ſeeing revived the 
complaints which had obliged him to diflolve the three forc- 
going parliaments. ye | 

It is very true, that in governing without a parliament, the 
king debarred himſelf of the extraordinary ſupplies which the 


ſovereigns uſually received from thence : but he did not be- 


lieve, that the only way to have extraordinary ſupplies, was 
to apply to the houſe of commons. He had cxpreſly told 
the parliament, by the lord keeper, and frequently intimated 
himſelf, that he could find money without the aſſiſtance of 
parliaments. ' And yet, the petition of right having intervened 
ſince that time, and the king having bound himſelf, by his 
anſwer, not to raiſe any tax without the conſent of both 
houſes, he ſeemed to be deprived, by that anſwer, of ali 
methods which he thought he might lawfully uſe before the 
petition was preſented. But expedients to evade the moſt 
ſolemn promiſes, are ſeldom wanting to men in power. On 
theſe occaſions, there are miniſters and counſellors who infi- 
nuate to their maſters, that promifes made by ſovercigns, 
bind them no farther than they think proper. William Noy, 
attorney general, who was one of theſe bold counſellors, had, 
the laſt year, furniſhed the king with a way to raiſe an extra- 
ordinary ſupply without the concurrence of the parliament : 
namely, by the impoſition of a tax upon the people, under 
colour of maintaining a certain number of ſhips to guard the 
ſeas, But this bold counſellor died before he had ſeen the 


is called dean, from having juriſdiction over the deanery, conſiſting of thir- 
teen churches in London, exempted from the juriſdiction of the bihop ot 
London. 

b He died Auguſt 9. Laud's Diary, This year alſo died Richard Weſton 
earl of Portland, and fir Edward Coke, Echard. 
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effects of bis advice e, after having however engaged his maſter ing themſelves to moleſt or trouble upon the ſea our mer- 
in an affair which made him for ever loſe his people's conſi- chants, and other ſubjects, and faithful people coming into 
dence, and was one of the principal cauſes of his ruin. our dominions for cauſe of merchandize, or from thence 
The death of the attorney general hindered not the king returning to their own countries. Alſo we have aſſigned you 
from putting his advice in practice. To that purpoſe he the aforcſaid mayor and aldermen of the city aforeſaid, or 
directed to the mayors and head officers of the maritime towns, any thirteen, or more of you, within thirty days after the 
writs, to much the fame effect with the following directed to receipt of this writ, to afleſs all men in the ſaid city, and in 
che mayor of London d: the liberties, and members of the ſame, and the land-holders 
| in the fame, not having a ſhip, or any part of the atorcſaid 
« Carolus Rex, &c. ſhips, not ſerving in the ſame, to contribute to the expences, 
« TO the mayor, commonalty and citizens of our city of about the neceſlary proviſion of the premiſſes; and to afleſs 
London, and to the ſheriffs of the ſame city, and good men and lay upon the aforeſaid citv, with the liberties and mem- 
in the faid city, and in the liberties and members of the bers thereof, viz. upon every of them according to their 
ſame, greeting. Becauſe we are given to underſtand, that eſtates and ſubſtances, and the portion aſſeſſed upon them; 
certain thieves, pirates and robbers of the fea, as well Turks, and to nominate and appoint collectors in this behalf. Alſo 
enemies of the chriſtian name, as others, being gathered we have aſſigned you, the aforeſaid mayor, and alſo the 
together, wickedly taking by force, and ſpoiling the ſhips, ſheriffs of the city aforeſaid, to levy the portions ſo as afore- 
and goods, and merchandizes, not only of our ſubje&ts, but ſaid atfefled upon the aforeſaid men and land-holders, and 
alſo of the ſubjects of our friends in the ſea, which hath been every of them in the ,uforefaid city, with the liberties and 
accuſtomed anciently to be defended by the Engliſh nation; members of the fame, by diſtreſs and other due means; and 
and the ſame, at their pleaſure, have carried away, deliver- to commit to priſon all thoſe whom you ſhall find rebellious, 
ing the men in the ſame into miſerable.captivity : and foral- and contrary in the premiſles, there to remain until we ſhall 
much as we fee them daily preparing all manner of ſhipping, give further order for their delivery. And moreover we 
farther to moleſt our merchants, and to grieve the Kingdom, command you, that about rhe premiſſes ye diligently attend, 

_ unleſs remedy be not ſooner applied, and their endeavours be and execute thoſe things with effect, upon peril that ſhall 


not more manly met withal ; alſo the dangers confidered, fall thereon : But we will not, that under the colour- of our | 


which on every fide, in theſe times of war, do hang over. aforeſaid command, more ſhall be levied of the ſaid men, 
our heads, that it behoveth us, and our ſubjects, to haſten than ſhall ſuffice for the neceſſary expences of the premiſles ; 
the defence of the ſea and kingdom with all expedition or or that any, who have levied money for contributicn, to raiſe 
ipeed that we can: we willing, by the help of God, chiefly the aforeſaid charges, ſhall by him detain the ſame, or any 
to provide for the defence of the kingdom, ſafeguard of the part thereof; or ſhould preſume, by any manner of colour, 
| fea, ſecurity of our ſubjects, ſafe- conduct of ſhips and mer- to appropriate the fame to other uſes ; willing, that if more 
chandizes to our Kingdom of England coming, and from the than may be ſufficient ſhall be collected, the ſame may be 
fame kingdom to foreign parts paſſing : foratmuch as we and paid out among the contributors, for the rate of the part to 
our progenitors, kings of England, have been always here- them belonging. 
tofore maſters of the aforeſaid ſea, and it weuld be very 
irkſome unto us, if that princely honour in our times ſhould 
be loſt, or in any thing diminiſhed. And although that 


charge of defence, which concerneth all men, ought to be The lord mayor of London having received this writ, 

ſupported by all, as by the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom aſſembled the common council, who agreed to preſent the 
of England hath been accuſtomed to be done: notwithitand- following petition to the king: 

ing, we conſidering that you, conſtituted in the ſea-coaſts, to 

whom by ſea as well great dangers arc imminent, and who 

by the ſame do get more plentitul gains for the defence of 


in the tenth year of our reign.” 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 


*« Witneſs myſelf, at Weſtminſter, the 2oth day of October, 


the ſea, and conſervation of our princely honour in that 
behalf, according to the duty of your allegiance againſt ſuch 
attempts, are chiefly bound to ſet to your helping hand ; we 


The humble petition of your faithful ſubjects, the mayor, 
and commonalty, and citizens of your city of London, 
moſt humbly ſhewing, 1 


command firmly, enjoining you the aforeſaid mayor, com- THAT whereas, your majeſty by writ, bearing teſte 
monalty, and citizens, the ſheriffs of the ſaid city, and the 20 Octobris laſt, | 

good men in the {ame city, and in the liberties and members charge, to provide feven ſhips of war, furniſhed with men, 
of the ſame, in the faith and allegiance wherein ye are bound victual, and all warlike proviſions, to be at Portſmouth by 
unto us, and as ye do love us, and our honour, and under the 1ſt of March next, and to continue from thence by 
the forfeiture of all which ye can forfeit unto us, that ye the ſpace of twenty-fix weeks in your majeſty's ſervice, 


cauſe to be prepared and brought to the port of Portſ- upon the defence of the ſeas and other caufes in the ſaid writ 


mouth, before the 1ſt day of March now next enſuing, contained : 

one ſhip of war of the burthen of nine hundred tuns, with ** Your petitioners do, in all ſubmiſſive humbleneſs, and 
three hundred and fifty men at the leaſt, as well expert with acknowledgement of your ſacred majeſty's many favours 
maſters, as very able and ſkilful mariners : one other thip unto your ſaid city, inform your majeſty, that they conceive, 
of war of the burthen of eight hundred tuns, with two that by ancient privileges, grants, and a&s of parliament 
hundred and fixty men at the leaſt, as well ſkilful maſters, (which they are ready humbly to ſhew forth), they are exempt, 
as very able and expert mariners : four other ſhips of war, and are to be freed from that charge, &c.” 

every of them of the burthen of five hundred tuns, and every | 

of them with two hundred men at the leaſt, as well expert But the pretenſions of the city of London, were not capa- 
| maſters, as very able and ſkilful mariners : and one other ble of cauſing the king to deſiſt from his reſolution. We 
{hip of war, of the burthen of three hundred tuns, with a ſhall ſee, on the contrary, that in time this tax, which was 
hundred and fifty men, as well expert maſters, as very able at fiſt peculiar to the maritime towns, was impoſed upon 
and fkilful mariners: and alfo every of the ſaid ſhips with the whole kingdom ©, | | 
ordnance, as well greater as lefler, gun-powder, and ſpears, [1634-53] After Laud's promotion to the archbiſhopric of 
and weapons, and other neceſſary arms ſufficient for war, and Canterbury, his zeal tor the church of England and againſt 
with double tackling, and with victuals, until the ſaid iſt the preſbyterians, ſeemed to be much increaſed. He kept 
of March, competent for ſo many men; and from that time by the king's order a private correſpondence with the biſhops 
tor twenty-ſix weeks, at your charges, as well in victuals as ot Scotland, concerning the liturgy and canons deſigned to 
men's wages, and other things neceſlary for war during that be introduced into the kirk, and of which I ſhall ſpeak more 
time, upon defence of the tea in our ſervice, in command fully preſently. Ir ſuffices to ſay here, that it was he that 
of the admiral of the ſea, to whom we ſhall commit the was charged with the conduct and execution of this project. 
cuſtody of the ſea, before the aforeſaid 1tt day of March, But he did not conſine his labours to the converſion of the 
and as he, on our behalf, ſhall command them to continue; Scots, nor even of the Englith preſbyterians. The Dutch, 
ſo that they may be there the ſame day, at the fartheſt, to the Walloons, the French, who had taken refuge in England, 
go from thence with our ſhips, and the ſhips of other faith- fince the reign of Edward VI. had obtained ſundry privileges 
ful ſubjects, for the ſafeguard of the ſea, and defence of you from the former kings, and particularly the liberty of cele- 
and yours, and repulſe and vanquithing of whoinſoever buſy- brating divine ſervice after their manner, that is, the preſby- 


< The lord keeper Coventry was alſo an adviſer and promoter of this pro- ment. But four dars after the writ for ſ:.ip-money coming forth, it was 


commanded your petitioners at their 


jet, Whitelock, p. 22. ; 

4 Sir Robert Heath being ſuddenly removed, fir John Finch was, on 
October 16, {worn lord chief juſtice of the common-pleas in his room. Great 
were the diſcourſes what the occation ſhould be of this ſudden advance- 


conceived that he was to be inſtrumental in advancing that buiineſs, Ruſhe 
worth, tom, II. p. 253. | 

This year, lit Sanders Duncombe brought into England the uſe of chairs 
carried by two men. Rymer's Fad. zom. XIX. p. 572 
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ſhould come over to them, while they remained 


terian, and formed ſeveral congregations, both in London and 
other parts of the kingdom. But Laud could not bear they 
ſhould enjoy this privilege any longer ; and therefore ſent 
them theſe two injunctiens, having firſt ſecured the king's 
approbation: 

« 1, That all the natives of the Dutch and Walloon 


congregations, in his grace's dioceſe, ſhould repair to their 


ſeveral pariſh-churches of thoſe ſeveral pariſhes where they 
inhabited, to hear divine ſervice and ſermons, and perform 
all duties and payments required in that behalf. | 

& 2, That the miniſters, and all other of the Dutch and 
Walloon congregations, which were not natives and born 
ſubjects to the King's majeſty, or any other ſtrangers that 
rangers, 
might have and uſe their own diſcipline, as formerly they 
have done; yet it was thought fit, that the Engliſh liturgy 


| ſhould be tranſlated into French and Dutch, for the better 


fettling of their children to the Engliſh government.” 
Befides that, by theſe injunctions,, he impoſed upon theſe 
foreign churches a liturgy which they did not approve, he 
reduced thefe congregations almoſt. to nothing, ſince he 
excluded all that were born in the kingdom, that 1s, all the 
deſcendants of fuch as had fled hither in the reign of Edward 
VI. and conſequently there could be but very few left of thoſe 
born out of the kingdom. ; | 
Upon this, the Dutch and Walloon churches at Norwich 
preſented a petition to the biſhop of that dioceſe, remonſtra- 
ting, that the archbiſhop's injunctions were contrary, not only 
to ſeveral orders of the council heretofore given in favour of 
their congregations, but alſo to the privileges granted them 


when they firſt ſettled in England, and continued to them 


during the reigns of Edward VI. queen Elizabeth, and James 
I. and confirmed alſo by his preſent majeſty's royal word. 
The biſhop of Norwich not returning a favourable anſwer to 
their petition, they applied to the archbiſhop himſelf, who 
anſwered them by letter : That his majeſty was reſolved, his 
inſtructions ſhould hold, and that obedience ſhould be yielded 
to them by all the natives, after the firſt deſcent ; concluding 
his letter with theſe words: * And thus I have given you 
anſwer fairly in all your particulars, and do expect all 
obedience and conformity to my inſtructions, which if you 
ſhall perform, the ſtate will have occaſion to ſee how ready 
you are to practiſe the obedience which you teach: And for 
my part, I doubt not but yourſelves, or your poſterity at 
leaſt, ſhall have cauſe to thank both the ſtate and the church 
for this care taken of you; but if you refuſe (as you have 
no cauſe to do, and I hope you will not), I ſhall then proceed 


againſt the natives, according to the Jaws and canons 


eccleſiaſtical f.“ | | 
[1635] Thus the archbiſhop alleged, in vindication of th 
breach of the privileges granted to theſe congregations, and 
confirmed by four kings, of whom his preſent majeſty was 
one, the king's ſole will, or rather his own. It was evident, 
that the king's good pleaſure on which he laid fo much ſtreſs, 
was rather an approbation of what the archbiſhop had under- 
taken, than a warrant to undertake it. The preſbyterians 
having no other way to be revenged of the archbiſhop, pub- 
liſhed ſeveral libels againſt him, taking notice of all the inno- 
vations he had brought into the church, pretending they 
were ſo many ſteps towards popery. They forgot not to 
upbraid him with the pictures he had placed in the windows 
of his chapel at Lambeth, particularly that of God the 
Father in the form of a little old man. They obſerved ſeveral 


other things, of which the archbiſhop was afterwards accuſed 


by the houfe of commons. But this is not the proper place 
to ſpeak of this impeachment, or of the archbiſhop's defence. 
The king being always in want, his miniſters were con- 
tinually employed in devifing means to raiſe money. In the 
beginning of the year 1635, the attorney general preſented 
an information in the ſtar chamber againſt ſeveral hundreds 
of perſons, lords, knights, gentlemen, ladies, and others, 
for diſobeying his majeſty's proclamation, - by which they 
were commanded not to reſide in London. I do not find the 
ſentence given upon this information, but very probably, 
conſidering the ſtar chamber's zcal to ſupport the King's 
authority, the parties accuſed were puniſhed by fine. 


t About one hundred and forty families of theſe people went into Holland, 


where they were kindly received, and exempted from exciſe, and paying of - 


houſe-rent for ſeven years : They taught the Dutch the way of managing 

the woollen manufacture, which has been of very bad me gg to 

England. Thouſands of families retired alſo into New England. Coke, 
6% 312. 

2 : 8 may ſee in Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 335, the diſtribution of 

ſhips, in all forty-ſive, to the ſeveral ſhires, together with the ſum ſet on 

the corporate towns in cach county, For example, 


Tuns. Men. Charge. 

Eſſex one ſhin of — 800 320 Zoool. 
Corporate 'Lowns, Borough of Thaxted — 040 
Town and Pariſh of Walden 080 
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The tax to provide and maintain a certain number of ſhips 
to guard the ſeas, was impoſed in 1634, for the year 1635, 
only upon the maritime towns, But in 1635, the king ſent 
his writs for ſhip-money all over the kingdom for the year 
1636 5. The reaſon, or rather pretence, of this general tax 
was, that the kingdom was in great danger, on account of 
the league lately concluded between France and the Low. 
Countries. Though it did not appear how this league, which 
was not againft England, could put the kingdom in danger, 
the king however inferred, that the two moft powerful ſtates 
in naval forces being united, it was abſolutely neceffary that 
England ſhould have a ſtrong fleet to preſerve the dominion of 
the ſea, otherwiſe ſhe might be inſulted, and her trade diſturbed, 
This tax being impoſed by virtue of the prerogative-royal, 
ſeveral private perſons refuſed to pay the ſums they were 
rated at, Nay, ſome there were who ſued the magiſtrates 
and other officers appointed to levy the money, aſſerting, 
that the ſubject could be taxed only by act of parliament. 
'Fhis oppoſition was the reaſon, that in the year 1636 ſhip- 
money amounted to not above 200,000]. though the king had 
expected a much larger ſum. Mean while, the king confi- 
dering that by means of this tax he ſhould have a ſettled 


revenue, beſides that it would be a precedent to make uſe of 


his prerogative on other occafions, reſolved to ſupport his 
project at any rate. But to guard it againſt all objections of 
being illegal, and contrary to his anſwer to the Petition of 
Right, he had a mind to ſhew he was authorized on this 
occaſion to exert his prerogative. To that end he ſent to the 
Judges of the realm, and required their opinion concernin 
his right to levy this tax. As the judges wholly depended 
upon the court, they very readily decided in favour of the 
king, and gave him their opinion in writing ®. But the king 
thought not proper to publiſh their determination, being 
ſatisfied with keeping it private till there would be occaſion 
to ufe it. This will hereafter appear. But I muſt firſt ſpeak 
af ſome other things which paſſed in this interval. | 

This year, 1635, the king renewed a former commiſſion 
to confirm their defective titles, to ſuch as held lands of the 
crown. He pretended it was an act of grace, and that his 
only aim was to ſecure the poſſeſſion of lands to thoſe who 
held them by diſputable titles. But notwithftanding this, the 
commiſſion was looked upon as a manifeſt oppreſſion. For, 
under colour of examining defective titles, all the proprietors 
were obliged to produce their titles, to which, how valid 
ſoever they might be, the commiſſioners made objections. So, 
to avoid a law-ſuit with the king, wherein they were ſure to 


be caſt, conſidering the difpofition of the judges, the proprie- 


tors were forced to compound, and give money to ſecure their 
lands, which were otherwiſe in danger of being re- united to 
the crown. = | 

Shortly after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, com- 
manding all perſons, except ſoldiers, mariners, merchants, 
and their factors, not to depart the kingdom without his 
licence. Several kings of England had' ordered the ſame 
thing on ſome particular oceaſions, but it was doubted 
whether fuch a prohibition was neceſſary when the proclama- 
tion was publiſhed, | N 

The abuſes of the informers, that is, perſons who watched 
people's actions, in order to accuſe them, in caſe they 
infringed the laws, were grown ſo exceſſive, that the king 
was forced, if not to aboliſh them entirely, at leaſt, to 
quality them by certain directions which he ordered to be 
obſerved. | 

The office of lord treaſurer, which had been executed by 
commiſſioners fince the death of the earl of Portland, was 
conferred on Dr. William Juxton, biſhop of London, who 
diſcharged it worthily. No churchman had enjoyed this 
poſt ſince Henry VII's time!. | 

The ſame year was preſented to the king, by the earl of 
Arundel, an old man called Parr, who was a hundred and 
fifty-two years of age, and in perfect health. He was born 
the laſt year of the reign of Edward IV. —— 

The elector palatine and prince Rupert (or Robert) his 
brother arrived in England about this time, and were lodged 
in the king their uncle's palace k. IR 

[1636] The preſbyterians were ſtill moleſted upon every 


Corporate Towns, Town of Colcheſter — - 400 
Borough of Malden — 080 
Borough of Harwich — 020 
n Whitelock ſays, after much ſollicitation b²y the chief juſtice Finch, 
promiſing preferment to ſome, and highly threatening others whom he 
found doubting, he got from them, in anſwer to the king's letter and caſe, 
their opinions, as will be ſeen hereafter. Whitelock, p. 24; 


i Whitelock gives him this character, He was a perſon of great parts and 


temper, had much command of himſelf, was full of ingenuity and meekneſs, 
not apt to give offence to any, and willing to do good to all,” p. 24. In 
leſs than five years he lodged oo, oool. in the Exchequer, Coke, p. 324- 
Charles the elector Palatine, came to ſollicit his uncle to promote his 
reſtoration; their father Frederick elector Palatine died November 19, 
1632, Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 183. Abou: 
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occafſion, ar whenever they gave their enemies an advantage, 
through an exceſs of zeal, which was not always well regulated. 
Samuel Ward, a miniſter in Ipſwich, boldly preached againſt 
the king's Book of Sports ; and alſo ſaid, * at 
of England was ready to ring changes in religion.“ For 
which he was ſuſpended bythe high-commiſſion, and after- 
wards committed to priſon for refuſing to make a public 
recantation. The church-wardens of Beckington in Somer- 
ſetſhire refuſing to place the communion-table otherwiſe than 
it had been for ſixty years, were excommunicated by the 
biſhop of Bath and Wells. They appealed to the arches, 
but their appeal was rejected. Then they petitioned the King, 
but with no better ſucceſs. So the church-wardens ſtood 
excommunicated a whole year, and were afterwards thrown 
into the common gaol, from whence at length they were 
releaſed by the biſhop, upon their public ſubmiſſion and 
penance. It would be too tedious to relate all the actions 
which were entered in the high commiſſion upon the two 
articles I have been ſpeaking of. It ſuffices to obſerve, that 
the number was very great, and the high commithon always 
puniſhed very ſeverely ſuch as dared to ſwerve from what was 
preſcribed by the church. | | 

On the other hand, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ever 
zealous for the church of England, confidered as puritans all 
who neglected the leaſt rite or ceremony of the church. 
This prelate being informed of ſome remifſneſs in that 
reſpect in the two univerſities, could not ſuffer ſuch an abuſe. 
There were at Cambridge three chapels where divine ſervice 
was daily celebrated, though they had never been conſecrated, 
This neglect, which to him ſeemed ſo blameable, exciting 
his zeal, he reſolved to viſit the univerſities as metropolitan, 
He met with ſome oppoſition, the univerfitics maintaining, 
that he had not the right of viſiting as archbiſhop, though 
they did not deny he might viſit by the king's commiſſion, 
if his majeſty was pleaſed to appoint him. But not being 


ſatisfied with a borrowed power, he brought the caſe before 


he king, who decided it in his favour, after having himſelf 
ſapported the archbiſhop's reaſons with arguments, and an- 
ſwered the objections of the univerſities. The archbiſhop being 
ſo well ſupported, could not fail of obtaining the victory. 
The king being determined, as I ſaid, to continue the tax 
for the maintenance of the ſhips deſigned to guard the ſeas, 
and having the laſt year given orders for.levying it this year 
1636, was obliged to ſeck a pretence for a fleet. This tax, 
called by the Engliſh ſhip-money, and which tor ſhortneſs 


I ſhall term ſo for the future, was grounded upon the 


neceſſity of guarding the ſeas. But none could perceive the 
danger, which, according to the king, England was expoſed 
to by the alliance between France and Holland. To this 
pretence therefore was to be- added that of preſerving the 
dominion of the narrow ſeas. To that end he publiſhes a 
proclamation, declaring, ©* Whercas King James did, in the 
ieventh year of his reign, ſet forth a proclamation touching 
fiſhing ; whereby all perſons of what nation or quality ſoever 
(being not his natural-born ſubjects) were reſtrained from 
fiſhing upon any of the coaſts and ſeas of Great Britain, 
Ireland, and the reſt of the iſles adjacent, until they had 
orderly obtained licences in that behalf. Since which time, 
neither the king his father nor himſelf have made any confi- 
derable execution of the ſaid proclamation, but have expected 
a voluntary conformity thereto. But now finding by expe- 
rience, that all the inconveniencies which occaſioned that 


_ proclamation, are rather increaſed than abated ; and his 


majeſty well knowing how far he is obliged in honour to 
maintain the rights of his crown, has thought it neceſſary to 
renew the aforeſaid reſtraint of fiſhing, and to declare, that 
his reſolution is to keep ſuch a competent ſtrength of ſhipping 
upon his ſeas, as may be ſufficient both to hinder farther 
encroachments upon his regalities, and aſſiſt and protect thoſe 
his good friends and allies, who ſhall henceforth with licence 
endeavour to take benefit of fiſhing upon his coaſts.” 

Theſe friends were Hollanders, who came every year and 
fiſhed for herrings on the coaſt of Scotland. It was there- 
fore manifeſt, that after thirty years forbearance he ſought a 
quarrel with the Dutch, only to have occaſion to fit out a 
fleet, which ſerved for pretence to impoſe the tax of ſhip- 
money. This quarrel produced the two famous treatiſes, 
entitled, Mare Liberum, and Mare Clauſum ; the former 
penned by Grotius, the latter by Selden. But the king 
regarded not arguments drawn from hiſtory, or ancient treaties 
between the two nations; he made ule of a more effectual 


1 About this time the new ſtatutes for the univerſity of Oxford were 
finiſhed, and publiſhed in convocation. Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 324. See 
Annals, 472. 

m The Dutch agreed to give the king 30,0001. for this ſummer, which 
Was pow accordingly ; and expreſſed their willingneſs to obtain a grant from 
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method, namely, a fleet under the command of Algernoon 
earl of Northumberland. This fleet attacking the diſperſed 
fiſhermen, who little expected it, and ſinking ſome, com- 
pelled the reſt to retire into the Engliſh harbours, as the 
lateſt retreat, and in ſhort, to give the king 30,000 florins, 
for permiſſion to continue their fiſhing that ſummer m. | 
Soon. after, the king raiſed 30,000l. by a commiſſion to 
enquire concerning depopulations and converſions of arable 
lands to paſture, fince the roth year of queen Elizabeth n. 
There were many offenders of this kind, and ſo heavy a fine 
_ 2 in the rg Np on fir Anthony Roper, 
e reſt, to avoid t peed! 
pounded 3 185 e ſame treatment, ſpeedily com- 
ut ſhip-money was the moſt important thing, and as ſu 
regarded by the court. The Ling neither would nor ond 
depart from it, for three principal reaſons. Firſt, becauſe be 
ſhould be deprived of a very conſiderable aid, which he 
meant to render fixed and cuſtomary. Secondly, in deſiſting 
from this tax, after levying it two years ſucceſſively, he 
would have given cauſe to believe he had no power to impoſe 
it, and conſequently had acted contrary to law. Thirdly 
having reſolved never more to call a parliament, it highly 
concerned him to eſtabliſh his prerogative in ſuch a manner 
that none ſhould dare to conteſt it. So the city of London 
arti, N 1 „that the twenty ſhips they were 
ed at might be reduced t 1 
8 i . 0 o ten, received a very ſharp 
** That the tax of ſhip-money was neceſſary for the pre- 
ſervation of the ſtate ; and the charge was not immoderate: 
that his majeſty would admit of no excuſe, but expected a 
8 6 the precedents alleged in favour of 
city, ought to induce them to obey, r | - 
tradict, and dreck the king.“ N 
Notwithſtanding all this, there were ſome that obſtinately 
retuſed to pay their ſhare of this tax, imagining, no court 
of juſtice would be ſo bold to compel them. As theſe 
examples were of dangerous conſequence, the king thought 
proper to publiſh the opinions of the judges. To that end 
the Jord-keeper having aſſembled all the judges in the ſtar 
chamber, told them, the king was very well pleaſed with 
their endeavours in their ſeveral circuits, to perſuade his 
ſubjects to pay ſhip- money; but however, his majeſty hear- 
ing that ſome refuſed to pay this tax, had thought fit to have 
recourſe to their advice for his direction in the caſe, and had 
commanded him to publiſh their opinions for the ſatisfaction 
of his ſubjects. Then he cauſed the king's letter to the 
Judges on this ſubject to be read, as follows: 


_ © TRUSTY and wcll-beloved, we greet you well. Taking 
into our princely conſideration, that the honour and ſafety of 
this our realm of England (the preſervation whereof is only 
entruſted in our care) was, and is now more nearly concerned 
than in former times, as well by divers counſels and attempts 
to take from us the dominion of the ſea, of which we are the 
ſole lords, and rightful owners, the loſs whereof would be 
of great danger and peril to this kingdom, and other our 
dominions ; we, for the avoiding of theſe and the like 
dangers, well weighing with ourſelves, that where the good 
and ſafety of the kingdom in general is concerned, and the 
whole kingdom in danger, there the charge and defence 
ought to be borne by all the realm in general ; did, for preven- 
tion of ſo public a miſchief, reſolve with ourſelves to have 
a royal navy provided, that might be of force and power, 
with Almighty God's bleſſing and aſſiſtance, to protect and 
defend this our realm, and our ſubjects therein, from all 
ſuch perils and dangers ; and for that purpoſe we iſſued forth 
writs under our great ſeal of England, directed to all our 
ſheriffs of all our ſeveral counties of England, and Wales, 
commanding thereby all our faid ſubjects of every city, 
town, and village, to provide ſuch a number of ſhips well 
furniſhed, as might ſerve for this our royal purpoſe, and 
which might be done with the greateſt equality that could 
be, in performance whereof, though generally throughout 
all the counties of this our realm, we have found in our 
ſubjects great cheerfulneſs and alacrity, which we graciouſly 
interpret, as a teſtimony as well of their dutiful affections to 
us in our ſervice, as of the reſpect they have to the public, 


which well becometh every good ſubject. Nevertheleſs, 


finding that ſome few, haply out of ignorance what the laws 
add cuſtoms of this our realm are, or out of a deſire to be 
eaſed, and freed in their particulars (how general ſoever the 


the king, for their permiſſion to fiſh for the time to come, payin 
Gy fund oy tom. II. p. 322. ater Bo your 
n This was only for four counties, the like commiſſions were granted for 
other counties. This was ſtrenuouſly promoted by archbiſhop Laud. p. 339. 
Clarendon, tom. I. p. 76. 5 
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charge ought to be), have not yet paid and contributed the 
ſeveral rates and aſſeſſments that were ſet upon them, and 
foreſeeing in our prineely wiſdom, that from hence divers 
ſuits and actions are not unlikely to be commenced and proſe- 
cuted in our ſeveral courts at Weſtminſter: we, deſirous to 
avoid ſuch inconvenience, and out of our princely love and 
affection to all our people, being willing to prevent ſuch 
errors as any of our loving ſubjects may happen to run into, 
have thought fit, in a caſe of this nature, to adviſe with you 
our judges, who we doubt not are well ſtudied and informed 
in the right of our ſovereignty ; and becauſe the trials of our 


| ſeveral courts, by the formality of pleading, will require a 


long protraction, we have thought expedient by this our 


letter, directed to you all, to require your judgment in this 


caſe, as it is ſet down in the incloſed paper, which will not 
only gain time, but alſo be of more authority to over- rule 
any prejudicate opinions of others in the point. 
«© Given under our fignet, at our court at Whitehall, the 
ſecond day of February, in the twelfth year of our 

reign, 1636.“ 


The king's letter being read, the lord-keeper commanded 


the caſe incloſed to be read, being as follows: 


« Carolus Rex, | | 

« WHEN the good and ſafety of the kingdom in general 
is concerned, and the whole kingdom in danger, whether 
may not the king, by writ under the great ſeal of England, 
command all the fubjects of our kingdom, at their charge, 
to provide and furniſh ſuch a number of ſhips, with men, 
victuals, and munition, and for ſuch time as we ſhall think 
fit for the defence and ſafeguard of the kingdom from ſuch 
danger and peril, and by law compel the doing thereof, in 
caſe of refuſal and refractorineſs? And whether, in ſuch a 
caſe, is not the king ſole judge both of the danger, and 
when, and how the ſame is to be prevented and avoided ?” 


The judges anſwer. 
« May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, 

« WE have, according to your majeſty's command, every 
man by himſelf, and all of us together, taken into ſerious 
conſideration, the caſe and queſtion figned by your majeſty, 
and incloſed in your royal letter; and we are of opinion, that 
when the good and ſafety of the kingdom in general is con- 
cerned, and the kingdom in danger, your majeſty may, by 
writ under the great ſeal of England, command all your 
ſubjects of this your kingdom, at their charge to provide 
and furniſh ſuch a number of ſhips, with men, victuals, 
and munition, and for ſuch time as your majeſty ſhall think 
fit, for the defence and ſafeguard. of this kingdom from ſuch 
danger and peril: and that by law your majeſty may compel 
the doing thereof, in caſe of refuſal or refractorineſs: and 
we are alſo of opinion, that in ſuch caſe your majeſty is the 
ſole judge, both of the danger, and when, and how the ſame 
is to be prevented and avoided v.“ 

John Bramſton, * George Crooke, 
John Finch, Thomas Trevor, 
Humphrey Davenport, George Vernon, 
John Denham, Francis Crawley, 
* Richard Hutton, Robert Berkly, 
William Jones, Richard Weſton. 
Alfter the reading of the caſe and anſwer, the lord keeper 
ſaid, * the king had commanded him to publiſh the judges 
determination, and to give order that it ſhould be entered in 
all the courts of Weſtminſter. . That moreover, his majeſty 
enjoined the judges to declare the ſame in their circuits 
throughout the kingdom, that no man might plead ignorance. 
That however, it was not his majeſty's purpoſe to ſtop the 
actions or ſuits which have been, or ſhould be brought con- 
cerning this matter, but only to prevent ſuch as ſhould bring 
their action, from being ſurpriſed.” He concluded with 


_ ſaying, * It any contrary opinion ſhould yet remain among 


men, it muſt procecd from thoſe that are ſons of the law, or 
from ſome not towards the law. Ot the latter I will ſay, 
© Felices demum eſſent artes fi de illis ſolum judicarent artifices. 


And as to the former, you, the judges of the realm, are and 


ever have been accounted the fathers of the law, then will it 
ill: become the ſon to diſpute againſt, or take upon him to be 
wiſer than the father.“ 

It is eaſy to perceive, that the artifice of the queſtion 
propoſed to the judges lay in ſuppoſition of ſome imminent 
danger to the kingdom, for inſtance, a ſudden and unexpected 


invaſion, which moſt certainly was not the caſe then. And 


„ The king's letter, the caſe and judges opinion, being diſtinctly read 
in court, in the preſence of all the judges, except Crooke, who at 
mat time, was indiſpoſcd as 10 his health, this ſanie public reading 


yet upon the bare poſſibility of ſuch an extraordinary caſe, 
the king eſtabliſned a principle, which gave him power to 
impoſe not only ſhip-money, but any other tax he ſhould 
pleaſe for the future. The prevarication of the judges con- 
ſiſted in that feigning not to ſee the artifice of the queſtion, 
they admitted, without examination, the king's fuppofition, 
and decided the preſent caſe, upon the foundation of an 
extraordinary and unforeſcen emergency, which was not 
impoſſible. Two of the judges however, namely, Hutton 
and Crooke, were not of the ſame opinion : but they were 
perſuaded to fign, like the reſt, by the conſideration that ir 
was the opinion of the whole body. Let it be farther obſerved, 
that the order to enter the judges determination in the courts 
of juſtice, and to publiſh it through all parts of the kingdom, 
was very extraordinary, fince thereby the King pretended to 
make it a ſort of law, by which the courts were to proceed 
in judging the ſuits, which might afterwards be brought 
upon this affair. This had never been practiſed, but with 
regard to acts of parliament. 

After theſe precautions, the king thought himſelf fuffi. 
ciently authoriſed to order ſuch to be proſecuted, as refuſed 
to pay ſhip- money. He imagined, none would be ſo hardy 
and obſtinate as to maintain a refuſal before judges, that had 
already declared their opinion, and could not give a contrary 
judgment without making themſelves ridiculous. Neverthe- 
leſs, there was a gentleman, who being perſuaded, notwith- 
ſtanding the judges determination, that ſhip-money was 
illegal and contrary to the petition of right, reſolved to ſtand 
the ſhock, and refuſe to pay the tax. Mr. Hampden of 
Buckinghamſhire was the man, who being rated at twenty 
ſhillings, choſe rather to be condemned than pay voluntarily. 
This caſe was argued in the exchequer chamber, before all 
the judges of England, who were ſent for to render the judg- 
ment the more ſolemn and authentic. Though the point was 
only to decide, whether Mr. Hampden ſhould pay twenty 
ſhillings or not, it was however, the moſt important caſe that 
had ever been argued in any court of juſtice. The point in 
queſtion was to determine, whether the king had power to 
tax the ſubject without the concurrence of the parliament, 
and whether the people were obliged to pay taxes impoſed in 
that manner. Accordingly Mr. Hampden's and the king's 
counſel diſplayed on this occaſion all that wit, learning, know- 
ledge of the laws, ſolidity of reaſoning, ſubtlety, chicanery, 
are able to produce. There were ſome who pleaded four days 
together. I do not ſuppoſe it is expected, I ſhould inſert 
here all the arguments alleged on both fides in this famous 
caſe, I ſhall content mytelf therefore with briefly giving a 
general idea of the thing. | 

The king's counſel maintained, that the king was the head 
of the ſtate, and obliged to protect it when in danger: that 
this danger might be ſuch as required an immediate remedy. 
From thence they inferred, that what was alleged in favour 
of the laws was not to the purpoſe, fince caſes might happen 
where it was impracticable to obſerve them: conſequently 


their execution was reſtrained by neceſſity, and in thele caſes 


of neceſſity, the King had an abſolute power to impoſe taxes 
for the defence of the realm, for which they urged ſundry 
precedents in former reigns. They added, as the people 
were not called to the king's council to give their opinion, 
whether there was a neceſſity or not, to impoſe taxes for the 


defence of the kingdom, it followed, that the king, by the 


advice of his council, was the ſole judge: that his majeſty 
having deemed it neceſſary in the preſent caſe, he might law- 
fully impoſe ſhip-money, and his ſubjects could not refuſe to 
pay it, without incurring the guilt of diſobedience. 

The counſel for Mr. Hampden owned the king was head 
of the ſtate, and that it was incumbent on him to defend 
it; but withal maintained, that they had provided the means 
to put the kingdom in a ſtate of ſafety, by inveſting the per- 
ſon of his majeſty with ſeveral privileges which were intended 
for that purpoſe. For inſtance, the right of being aſſiſted by 
the poſſeſſors of the fees of the crown, of arming the cinque- 
ports, fines, confiſcations, tunnage and poundage, and other 
cuſtoms, of which he was actually in poſſeſſion, and which 
he had himſelf declared to be deſigned for the defence of the 
ſeas, Laſtly, ſuppoſing and allowing all theſe means to be 
exhauſted, the King had another infallible way, which was to 
call a parliament, and demand a ſupply, for all extraordinary 
occaſions, . | 

But the King's council chiefly infiſted upon the poſſibility of 
ſuch ſudden and unforeſeen caſes as would not afford time to 
call a parliament. This was their main argument, and the 


ſcemed a ſurpriſe to ſome of the judges prefert, Ruſhworth, tom. IL. 
Pp. 386. . 
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ſole foundation of the advantages they pretended to draw 
from the precedents of former reigns. 'Though the princi ples 
they would have eſtabliſhed tended to put it in the King's 
power to impoſe taxes whenever he pleaſed, they durſt not 
however affert it in plain terms, but limited his power to caſes 
of neceſſity, of which however they would have the King to 
de the ſole judge, which came to the ſame thing. 

To this, Mr. Hampden's counſel replied : 1. Theſe caſes 
were very rare, and granting the king had a power in ſuch 
caſes to impole extraordinary taxes, this neceſſity ought to be 
very evident. 2. The king, upon ſuch a ſuppoſition, having 
exacted loans from his ſubjects, the parliament, had declared 
them void, and the king in his anſwer to the petition of 
right, acknowledged he had no power to demand them. 
3. Ar this preſent time there was no reafon to fear any ſud- 
den invaſion, fince his majeſty was in peace with all his neigh- 
bours. 4. The king himſelf did not think the danger to be 
imminent, ſince the writs ſent to the counties to fit out 
ſhips being dared the 7th of Auguſt, theſe ſhips were not to 
be at Portſmouth till the iſt of March following, and conſe— 
quently the king himſelf was of opinion, that there was ſeven 
months time to prevent the danger, in which ſpace a parlia- 
ment might eaſily be called. 

I ſhall infiſt no longer upon this ſubject, which would lead 
me too far, if I ſhould relate the objections, anſwers, and 
replies of both ſides. Ir ſuffices to make this general remark, 
that the counſel for Mr. Hampden pleaded expreſs laws, 
Magna Charta, the ſubſequent ſtatutes, and the petition of 
right. The king's council inſiſted chiefly upon precedents 
and inſtances taken from ſome of the former reigns, upon the 
impoſſibility in certain caſes, of ſtrictly obſerving the laws, 
from whence they inferred, that the laws were not ſo general, 
but that they were limited by extraordinary cafes, and the 
king being bound to defend the ſtate, ought to be the ſole 

d O 
judge of ſuch cafes. I do not find they endeavoured to prove 
that the kingdom was actually in one of theſe extraordinary 
caſes, or in imminent danger. Ee 8 

After the cauſe had been argued many days, from the begin- 
ning of November till Chriſtmas, and in the following terms, 
till May and June, judgment was given againſt Mr. Hampden, 
and he was condemned to pay the ſum he was taxed at. From 
thenceforth no one would have recourſe to the law, fince it 
would have been in vain after ſo ſolemn a judgment 4, 

Whilſt endeavours were uſing in England to carry the pre- 
rogative-royal higher than ever, the king reſolved to execute 
at laſt the project he had formed with regard to Scotland, 
namely, to reduce the kirk to a perfect contormity with the 
church of England. This project was formed by king James 
at his acceſſion to the crown of England : nay, he had found 
means before he left Scotland to reſtore epiſcopacy, as will 
preſently appear. From that time the biſhops were always 
protected and countenanced by James I. and Charles I. who 
gained the parliaments to their intereſts, and moreover exerted 
their prerogative in favour of the prelates, tor with them the 
execution of their deſign was to begin. As the troubles this 
affair occaſioned in Scotland were the principal caule of the 
misfortunes and ruin of Charles I. I think it indiſpenſably 
neceſſary to trace them to their origin, and the rather as they 


had great influence upon the affairs of England. Befides,. 


though many foreign authors have ſpoken of the difference 
between Charles I. and his ſubjects of Scotland, I do not know 
any one that has undertaken to explain this matter clearly, or 
ipoken of it impartially. | 


The reformation was received in Scotland by public autho- 


rity in the reign of queen Mary, 1 560, juſt before the death of 
Francis II. and whilſt the queen his widow was yet in France, 

The firſt that embraced the reformed religion in Scotland, 
under the former reigns, were much perſecuted, even to the 
time I have been ſpeaking of, and yet their number did not fail 
daily to increaſe. The biſhops thought themſelves bound 1n 
conſcience to perſecute the retormed : they were at once their 
adverſaries and judges, and conſequently it was almoſt impoſ- 
ble but this conduct ſhould draw on them the enmity of the 
iufferers; accordingly, the decrce of the ſtates to admit the 
reformation was no ſooner made, than the biſhops loſt all their 
credit and authority, It is certain the plan on which the 
government of the new church. was at firſt ſettled, was not 
favourable to epiſcopacy, but it was reſolved to conform to 
the diſcipline of the churches of Switzerland. The reformed 


4 This cauſe was not only argued by the king's, and Mr, Hampden's 
counſel, but afterwards by the judges at the bench, and all of them (except 

Hutton and Crooke) argued, and gave their judgment for the king. Judge 
Crooke (ſays Whitelock, of his own knowledge) was reſolved to deliver his 
opinion for the king, and to that end had prepared his argument: but a 
tew days before, npon diſcourſe with ſome of his relations, and moſt ſerious 


thoughts of the buſineſs, and being heartened by his lady, who told her 
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had too great an averſion for the biſhops to remain under 
their yoke, eſpecially as there were but very few prelates that 
agreed to the late change in religion. All that was done in 
their favour was, that the council ordered ſuch as would 
embrace the reformation ſhould enjoy their revenues, on 
condition they would maintain minifters. This plainly ſhews, 
that though their revenues were left them, there was no 
intention to continue the government of the church in their 
hands. It was not the ſame in England, when the reformation 
was received in the reign of Edward VI. Far from being 


- prejudiced againſt the biſhops, the Engliſh on the contrary 


could not but own it was by means of the principal prelates 


that the reformation was eſtabliſhed. There was therefore 


no motive either of hatred or policy to incline the Engliſh to 
throw off epiſcopal government, though they ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to confider it as a thing indifferent. But in Scotland, 
paſhons, policy, and reaſon itſelf, required a deliverance from 
the yoke of the biſhops, who, for the moſt part, oppoſed the 
reformation to the utmoſt of their power: ſo preſbyteries, 
national ſynods, or general affemblies, were eſtabliſhed, to 
whoſe care the ſettling of the diſcipline was committed. 
Theſe general aſſemblies at firſt had, or perhaps uſurped, 
a very great authority: it was even neceflary their power 


ſhould be great, ro enable them to defend the reformation 


againſt the perpetual attacks of its enemies, Queen Mary, 
Who arrived ſoon after in Scotland, was a zealovs catholic, 
and many of the principal lords were in the ſame ſentiments : 
ſo the popiſh party was ſtill very ſtrong, and in condition to 
obſtruct the progreſs of the reformation. On the orher hand, 
the general a{lembly, which then conſiſted wholly of miniſters, | 
vigorouſly ſupported the new religion, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of the catholic party. Mean while, though they 


ardently laboured to aboliſh epiſcopacy by public authority, 


they could not obtain of the parliament an expreſs act for that 
purpoſe. At laſt, in 1566, the general affembly ſolemnly 
approved of the diſcipline of the church of Switzerland, and 
of a parity among the miniſters. This was ſufficient to over- 
throw at once the ſpiritual power of the biſhops, but not to 
deprive them of their temporal privileges : ſo, from the year 


1561, to the depoſing of queen Mary in 1567, the ſtate of 


the biſhops was very uncertain. They enjoyed their revenues, 
ſat in parliaments, but their ſpiritual juriſdiction was acknow- 


| ledged by few, though they ſtrove to preſerve it. The gene- 


ral aſſembly had declared for the preſbyterian government, 
but the parliament had not yet made any deciſion. Mean while 
the biſhops were in a very melancholy ſituation, ſince the 
people, who had a great veneration for the general aſſembly, 
could not, after they had been condemned there, acknowledge 
them tor paſtors. So, though their ſpiritual authority was not 
expreſly abrogated by the parliament, it was, as I may ſay, 
reduced to nothing, ſince they could not exerciſe it, the gene- 
ral aſſembly directing all the affairs of the church. This 
has occaſioned warm diſputes concerning epiſcopacy ; ſome 
athrming it was entirely aboliſhed in Scotland, and others, 
that 1t was always continued. One cannot but wonder at a 


_ diſpute about a fact of this nature, and it is no leſs ſurpriſing 


that the parliament of Scotland ſhould delay above thirty 
years to ſettle the government of the church by their autho- 
rity ; wherefore it is abſolutely neceſſary to explain the reaſons, 
otherwiſe it would be difficult to underſtand the cauſes of the 
troubles of Scotland, of which we muſt neceſſarily ſpeak. 
But before I deſcend to particulars, it will be requiſite to 
obſerve, that we muſt carefully diſtinguiſh the benefice from 
the office of a biſhop : by the benefice I mean the revenues, 
lands, honours, privileges, in a word, all the temporalities 
annexcd to the quality of bithop ; by the office I underſtand 
the ſpiritual juriſdiction and functions of the biſhops. If this 
diſtinction is not continually remembred, it will be impoſſible 
to underſtand the diſputes concerning this matter, 

[t is certain, that from the year 1560, when the reforma- 
tion was eſtabliſhed in Scotland, to the year 1609, the church 
of that kingdom was governed by preſbyteries, dioceſan and 
provincial ſynods, general aſſemblies, and that even ſuperin— 
tendants were appointed, who continued till the year 1575. 
It is no leſs certain that the general aſſemblies condemned and 
rejected epiſcopal government above thirty years, and, during. 
that time, conſtantly demanded and earneſtly ſollicited the 
abolition of epiſcopacy, with reſpect both to temporals and 


ſpirituals. Nevertheleſs from the beginning of the reforma- 


huſband upon this occaſion, “ That ſhe hoped he would do nothing againſt 
his comcience, for tear of any danger or prejudice to him or nis family; 
and that the would be contented to ſuffer want or any miſery with him, 
rather thun be an nccafion tur him to do or ſay any thing againſt his judge 
ment. Upon thete, I ſay, and the like encouragements, but chiefly upon 
his better thoughts, he ſuddenly altered his purpote, and argued and declared 
his opinion againſt the king. Whitelock's Mem, p. 24, 
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tion till x 592, no expreſs act of parliament could be obtained, 
whether for or againſt epiſcopacy, or to approve or reject 
the preſbyterian government, if we except the interval 
between the years 1571, and 1575, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter r. 6 | 
Had the general aſſemblies confined their demands to the 
aboliſhing of epiſcopacy as to the ſpiritual functions, very 
likely they would have eafily obtained it. But after the abo- 
lition of the epiſcopal office as far as in them lay, they were 
not contented with deſiring that their acts might be confirmed 
by the parliament, but demanded alſo that the name of biſhop 
might be aboliſhed, and the biſhops deprived of all forts of 
temporal honours and privileges, as the right of fitting in par- 
liament and the like. But the court always oppoſed it ſtre— 
nuouſly, becauſe the biſhoprics and abbies being filled by 


the king, he could almoſt depend upon as many votes in par- 


liament as there were biſhops and abbots. For the ſame 
reaſon the court, by ſecret practices, hindered the parliament 
from paſſing any act to eſtabliſh preſbytery and abrogate the 
ſpiritual juriſdiction of biſhops, becauſe it was perceived that 
this would tend to deprive them of their temporal honours. 
Not but that, in the actual practice of the church, epiſcopacy 
was really aboliſhed and preſbytery eſtabliſhed ; but however, 
as long as there was no expreſs act to aboliſh epiſcopacy, the 
biſhops and abbots could not be prevented from voting in 
parliament, which was a great advantage to the court: fo 
the name and title of biſhops and abots ſtill ſubſiſted. They 
held the lands annexed to their benefices, and enjoyed the 


ſame temporal privileges with their predeceſſors, though the 


office was ceaſed. This is ſo true with reſpect to the abbots, 
as to admit of no diſpute : the abbies were in the poſſeſſion 


of laymen, who fat in parliament by the name and title of 


abbots. As to the biſhops, the thing is not ſo clear, becauſe 
the title of biſhop was conferred on churchmen : had the 
court beſtowed the biſhoprics upon laymen, 1t would have 
given the aſſembly too great an advantage, who defired 
nothing more than a plauſible pretence to preſs the abolition 
of the temporalities of the prelates. This ſhews that a man 
may juſtly ſay, there were, and there were not, at the ſame 
time, biſhops in Scotland: there were biſhops, if it 1s conſi- 
dered that there were perſons ſo called, who held the lands 
and revenues of the ſees, and who, as ſuch, had a ſeat in 
parliament ; there were none, with reſpect to the ſpiritual 
functions, which were really aboliſhed by the decrees of the 
general aſſembly, and by actual practice, though the parlia- 
ment had not expreſly repealed them. Upon the contuſion 
of the ſpiritual and temporal ſtates of the biſhops, all the 
objections and anſwers in this diſpute wholly turn. Some 
prove very plainly that epiſcopacy ſubſiſted in Scotland, pro- 
vided they confine the meaning of that word to temporals ; 
but their proofs are very defective with regard to ſpirituals. 
Others evidently ſhew that epiſcopacy was aboliſhed as to the 
ſpiritual functions by virtue of the acts of the general aſſem- 
bly ; but they cannot prove it was aboliſhed with reſpect to 
the temporal privileges, fince the parliament had not yet made 


any deciſion. As neither can produce any act of parliament, 


at leaſt till ſuch a time, they allege ſome from whence they 
endeavour to draw infercnces to their atlvantage. But this 
requires a further explanation. For the better underſtanding 
this matter we muſt neceſſarily diſtinguiſh the various circum- 
ſtances of Scotland, from the beginning of the reformation, 
namely, in the reign of Mary; in that of James VI. during 
his minority; under the ſame prince after aſſuming the 


goverment, according to the ſeveral miniſters or favourites 


by whoſe advice he was directed ; and laſtly, under the ſame 
prince aſter his acceſſion to England. The ſtate of biſhops 
depended alt this time on the intereſts of thoſe who were in 
the adminiſtration. | 

The reign of Mary laſted till this year 1567. The queen 
was a zealous catholic, and yet, ſo long as the earl of Murray 
her natural brother had any credit with her, the reformation 
was not attacked, But towards the end of her reign, under 
Bothwel's adminiſtration, the general aſſembly loſt ground. 


r For the better underſtanding of the ſequel of the Scotch affairs, it will 
not be amiſs to give a brief account of the preſent government of the kirk of 
Scotland. In Scotland are eight hundred and ninety pariſhes, each of which 
is divided in proportion to its extent, into particular diſtricts, and every diſ- 
trict has its own 1uling elders (that is, men of the principal quality and 
intereſts in the pariſh), and deacon (that is, one who has a competency, 
and is of a good character for manners and underſtanding). A — 00s of 
miniſters, elders, and deacons, is called a kirk-ſeſſion, the loweſt eccle. 
ſiaſtical judicatory, which meets once a week, to conſider the affairs of the 

atiſh ; the mituiter is always moderator, but without a negative. Appeals 
fe from hence to their own preſbyteries, which are the next higher judi- 
cators. Scotland is divided into fixty-nine preſbyteries, each conſiſting of 
from twelve to twenty-four contiguous pariſhes, with one ruling leader 
choſen haif-yearly out of ty kirk - ſeſſion, compole a preſbytery ; they meet 
in the head town, and chuſe their moderator, who muſt be a miniſter ; half- 
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However, in | 566, they made the fore-mentioned decree, ts 
approve of the diſcipline of the churches of Switzerland, 


and of a parity among the miniſters, which entirely deſtroyed 


epiſcopacy. But the queen, regardleſs of the decree, openly 
reſtored the archbiſhopric of St. Andrews, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of the aſſembly. | 
The interval from the depoſing of queen Mary in 1567, to 
1573, was a time of troubles and diſcord, under the admini- 
ſtration of ſeveral regents, whoſe authority was not firmly 
eſtabliſhed : ſo that it was very difficult for the parliament 
effectually to ſettle the diſcipline of the church. All that can 
be ſaid is, that they rejected not what was eſtabliſhed by the 
general aſſembly, though they gave not their actual conſent 
to it. On the other hand, in 1572, and 1573, the regent, 


for ſome private views, cauſed ſome acts to be paſſed in favour 


of epiſcopacy, but which were afterwards repealed. Theſe 
acts were as follow: 

By the firſt, which is the 46th of the parliament holden in 
1572, it is declared, The archbiſhops and biſhops have the 
authority, and are ordained, to convene and deprive all inferior 
perſons being miniſters, who ſhall not ſubſcribe the articles 
of religion, and give their oath for acknowledging and recog- 
noſcing of our ſovereign lord and his authority, and bring a 
teſtimonial in writing thereupon, within a month after their 
ad miſſion.“ | | 

By the 48th act of the ſame parliament, it is declared, 
© That archbiſhops and biſhops have authority at their viſi- 
tations to defign miniſters glebes.“ 

By the 54th of the ſau parliament, “ Archbiſhops and 
biſhops were authoriſed to nominate and appoint at the viſi— 
tations, perſons in every parochin for making and ſetting of 
the taxation, for upholding and repairing of kirks and kirk- 
yards, and to convene, try, and cenſure alk perſons that ſhall 


be found to have applied to their own uſe the ſtones, timber, 
or any thing elſe pertaining to kirks demoliſhed.” 


By the 55th of the parliament in 1574, © Archbiſhops and 


biſhops were authoriſed to admonith pertons married, in caſe 


of delertion, to adhere, and in caſe ot diſobedience, to direct 
charges to the miniſter of the parochin to proceed to the 
ſentenoe of excommunication.” | 

There appears in theſe four acts ſome ſigns of the epiſcopal 
juriſdiction, or at leaſt that the parliament did not look upon 
epiſcopacy as entirely aboliſhed, But on the other hand, if 
the biſhops actually exerciſed their functions at that time, 
where was the neceſſity of the parliament's authoriſing them 
to act in moſt of the things ſpecified in theſe ſtatutes? But 
there is here a ſtronger objection ſtill againſt the biſhops; 
and that is, they who have thus cited theſe acts, have cur- 
tailed them, and paſſed over in filence the ſuperintendants 
who were joined with the biſhops, from whence it is inferred 


that the biſhops were impowered only as commiſſioners of 


the parliament, 

I preceed now to the time of king James's majority, or 
at leaſt of his aſſuming the government, though he was not 
really of age. The earl of Morton having loſt his head in 
1581, the duke of Lenox and the earl of Arran, ruled the 


young king as they pleaſed. They were expelled afterwards 


by the Ruthens, but the king recalled the earl of Arran, who 
became more powerful than ever, It is certain this favourite's 
deſign was to diſengage the king his maſter from the intereſt 
of England, and to countenance the duke of Guiſe's project 
to invade Elizabeth by Scotland: it was the favourite's buſi— 
neſs therefore to curb the too great power of the' general 
aſlembly, who ſtrongly oppoſed the execution of that project. 
The beſt way to ſucceed, was not only to protect the biſhops, 
but alſo to give them authority over the miniſters, that theſe 
might be more humble. To that end he procured the four 


following acts in the parliament of 1584. 


The 14oth ran: © That none of his majeſty's lieges and 
ſubjects preſume or take upon hand to impugn the dignity 
and authority of the three eſtates of this kingdom, whereby 
the honour and authority of the king's majeſty's ſupreme 
court of parliament, paſt all memory of man, hath. been 


yearly he is only prolocutor. From hence appeals lie to provincial ſynods, 


which are compoſed of ſeveral adjacent preſbyteries, two, three, four, to 


eight: there are fifteen in all, The members are the miniſters and a ruling 
elder out of every pariſh, Theſe ſynods meet twice a year, at the principal 
town of it bounds : they chuſe a moderator, who is their prolocutor, The. 
acts of the ſynod are ſubject to the review of the general aſſembly, the 
dernier reſort of the kirk of Scotland. It conſiſts of commiſſioners from 
preſbyteries, royal burghs, and univerſities: a preſbytery of twelve miniſters 
lends two miniſters and one ruling elder ; of between twelve and eighteen, it 
ſends three and one ruling elder; of between eighteen and twenty-four, 
lends four and two ruling elders; of twenty-four, ſends five and two 
elders. Every royal burgh ſends one elder, and Edinburgh two; every 
univerſity ſends one commiſſioner, uſually a miniſter ; the aſſembly meets 
once à year, 
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continued, or to ſeck or procure the innovation eter rovnt 
tion of the power and authority of the ſame three - ates, 
or any of them, in time coming, under the pain = treaſon. 0 

By the 13 1ſt,“ All judgments and juriſdictions, rs we 
in ſpiritual as temporal cauſes, in practice and 1 * 
the twenty-four years by-paſt, not approved by the N 3 
three eſtates in parliament, are diſcharged ; and it is defen ed, 
that none of his highneſs's ſubjects, of whatſoever quality, 
eſtate, or function they be of, ſpiritual or temporal, preſume 
or take upon hand to convocate, convene, or aſſemble them- 
ſelves together for holding of councils, conventions, or aſſem- 
blies, to treat, conſult, or determinate in any matter of eſtate, 
civil or eccleſiaſtical (except in the ordinary judgments), 
without his majeſty's ſpecial commandment, or exprets licence 
had and obtained to that effect. : 8 | 

By the,132d, “ Biſhops are authorized to try and judge 
miniſters guilty of crimes meriting deprivation.” 

The 133d ordains, “ That miniſters exercifing any office, 
beſide their calling, be tried and adjudged culpable by their 

inaries.” | | ; 

"_ is manifeſt, that the intent of theſe four acts was: to 
aboliſh the general aſſemblies with the preſbytery, and reſtore 
the epiſcopal government, But it muſt be obſerved, 

1. Thele acts were made during the tyranny of the earl of 
Arran, who had formed the project of admitting into Scotland 
a popiſh army; and it is no credit to the biſhops, that he 
ſhould think them proper to countenance that deſign. 2. 
The general aflembly ſolemnly proteſted againſt theſe acts, 
maintaining it was not in the power of the king and parha- 


ment to ſettle or alter the government of the church, with- 


out the church's conſent ; that it could not be juſtly pretended 
that four biſhops, who were. preſent in this parliament, and 
whoſe ſpiritual power was long fince aboliſhed, and four lay- 
men, under the name of abbots, were lawful repreſentatives 
of the whole church, or that their conſent to theſe acts 
ſhould be conſidered as the conſent of the national church. 
3. Theſe four acts were repealed by the parliament of 1592. 

I mult proceed now to another juncture, when king James, 
freed from the ear] of Arran's tyranny, having relinquithed 
the chimerical projects ſuggeſted by that favourite, was better 
_ acquainted with his true intereſts: I mean the year 1587. 
Though, in the beginning of this year, Elizabeth had 
beheaded Mary, king James's mother, he was ſoon com- 
forted by the hopes of poſſeſſing one day the crown of Ing- 
land, which he was afraid of loling in caſe he continued to 
form projects againſt religion, as he had done during the 
carl of Arran's miniſtry. This ſame year therefore he gave 
the royal aſſent to the act of annexation, whereby were 


annexed to the-crown ** All lordſhips and baronies pertaining 


to whatſoever archbiſhops, or biſhops, abbots, priors, nuns, 
and monks ; reſerving always to archbiſhops, etc. and others 
poſſeſſors of great benefices of the eſtate of prelates, and 
which before had or hath vote in parliament, the principal 
caſtles and fortalices.“ N |; 

It may be inferred from this act, that the depriving the 
biſhops of their lands, was depriving them withal of the right 
of ſitting in parliament, fince that right was founded entirely 
upon the poſſeſſion of the baronics : nay, it ſeems that the 
title of biſhop began now to be conferred on laymen, which 
gave them only the poſſeſſion of the chief caſtle belonging to 


the ſee : at leaſt we find that, ſhortly after, the biſhopric of 


Cathneſs becoming vacant by the death of Robert carl of 
March, the king's uncle, the general aſſembly prayed his 
majeſty to give that ſee to a clergyman, | 

At laſt, in 1592, the parliament appealed and annulled 


not only the fore- mentioned acts of 1583, but alſo ſuch as 


were contrary to the diſcipline eſtabliſhed, ** approving, rati- 
fying and confirming the aſſemblies, preſbyteries, and ſynods, 
with the diſcipline and juriſdiction of the kirk, as moſt juſt 
and godly, notwithſtanding whatſoever ſtatutes, acts, canons, 
civil or municipal laws, made in the contrary, Further, they 
abrogated all acts, granting commiſhon to biſhops and other 
zudges conſtitute in eccleſiaſtical cauſes ; and ordained preſent- 
ation to benefices, to be directed to preſbyteries, with power 
to give collation thereupon.” | 
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ot 
called biſhops : nay, very likely, ſeveral of theſe ſorts of 
fees were in lay-hands ; at leaſt, the abbies and priorics were 
certainly fo, | 
But things remained not long upon the ſame foot. Whether 
the general aſſemblies uſurped too much authority, after they 
were freed from the biſhops, or for ſome other reaſons, the 
King formed new projects, and reſolved to reſtore the biſhops. 
At that time, as at many other junctures, the court had fo 
great an influence over the parliament, that almoſt whatever 
was deſired, was enacted. | | | 

The king therefore fo ordered it in 1597, that “ the 
privilege of a voice in parliament was granted to the whole 
kirk; and under that name to biſhops and abbots, even as 
in times of papiſtry. As to the office and ſpiritual govern- 
ment of biſhops, the parliament remitted them to the king 
and the affembly, intending not to derogate from the provin- 
cial and general aflemblies, and other whatſoever preſbyteries 
and ſeſſions, nor from the diſcipline eſtabliſhed in the 
kirk.” | 

The act ſhews, the biſhops had loſt their right of ſeat in 


parliament, ſince there was occaſion to give it them again. 


By virtue of this act, they reſumed their places in parliament, 


and even Sir Robert Spotiſwood a layman, took his ſeat there, 
as abbot of New- Abbey. The king defired nothing more at 
that time than to introduce the biſhops and abbots again into 
the parliament, But he did not ſtop there, as will be ſeen 
preſently. | | 

Mean while, as the general aſſembly {till continued ſtrenu— 
ouſly to oppoſe the promotion of churchmen to poſts of 
authority in the ſtate, and as the people ſeemed more inclined 
to follow the determinations of the general aſſembly, than 
thoſe of the parliament, it was to be teared, this diſſenſion 
would at laſt raiſe diſturbances in the kingdom. To prevent 
this inconvenience, the king cauſed the general aftembly, 
held at Montroſs in the year 1600, to be prefled ſo earneſtly 
to conſent to what the parliament of 1597 had granted to 
the biſhops, that they were obliged either to comply, or 
entirely break with him. They approved this act therefore, 
but upon certain conditions, the ſubſtance whereof was, that 
the biſhops ſhould act in parliament only as commiſſioners or 
deputics of the kirk, and ſhould be ſubject to the general 
aſlembly. The conditions laid upon them were theſe : 

They ſhall obtain a commiſlion from the general aſſembly 
to act in their name in parliament, and ſhall ſwear to obſerve 

the following articles. - 

They ſhall move nothing, without having an expreſs 
order. from the kirk, on pain of being deprived of their 
office. 3 : | 8 

They ſhall not conſent, no not by their filence, to any 
thing againſt the liberties of the kirk, under the ſame 
penalty. | 5 

They ſhall be accountable to each general afſembly, for 
their behaviour in the diſcharge of their commiſſion, fince 
the laſt aſſembly; be obliged to demand the approbation, 
and ſubmit to the determination and cenſure of the aſlembly 
without any appeal, on pain of being pronounced infamous 
and excommunicated, 

They ſhall be fatisfied with that portion of their benefices, 
the king ſhall pleaſe to allot them for their ſubſiſtence, that 
they may not be a burden to the miniſters that are already, 
or ſhall be hereafter ſettled in their benefices. 

They ſhall not ſuffer their benefices to go to decay, or 
diſpoſe of any thing belonging thereto, without the conſent 
of the king and the geacral aſſembly, and ſhall allow that 


inhibitions be directed to them for that purpoſe. 


They ſhall exerciſe the functions of paſtors in their own 
congregations, and be ſubject to the cenſure of their own 
preibyterics and the general aflembly, like the reſt of the 
miniſters that are not commiſſioned. 

In the adminiſtration of diſcipline, and in every thing 
relating to the government of the kirk, they ſhall uſurp no 
power or juriſdiction beyond what is adjudged to other mini— 
ſters, on pain of forfeiting their office. 

In preſbyteries and general and provincial aſſemblies, they 
ſhall demean themſelves in the ſame manner as other miniſters, 


This act was confirmed in 1593, and the power of preſby- 


and ſhall be liable to their cenſure, | bo 
— teries ſolemnly acknowledged by the parliament in 1594, None of thoſe that fit in parliament ſhall be members of it 
ing Act 129. | | the general aflemblics, unleſs they be expreſly deputed by 11} 
pal Was not this ſufficient to aboliſh epiſcopacy entirely? By their preſbyterics, | 5 . — . 1 
- the act of 1587, the biſhops were diſpoſſeſſed of their lands; It 1s plain from theſe conditions, inſerted in the act of We} 
PER and by that of 1592, they loſt all manner of juriſdiction : for parliament made to confirm that ol 1597, what was the N 
ers how could the power of the preſbyteries and general aflemblies intention of the Montroſs aflembly, in agreeing, out of if) | 
it be confiſtent with the epiſcopal juriſdiction ? And yet there complaiſance to the king, that the biſhops ſhould fit in 191 
en were perſons who {till bore the name of biſhop, by reaſon of parliament. The biſhops embraced what was for their | 1 ö 
ery their holding caſtles formerly belonging to the tees; for it advantage, namely, the aſſembly's conſent to the privilege [1 1h 
eis docs not appear upon what other account they could be that was granted them: bur. never performed any of en 1 
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conditions. The court was then favourable to them, but it 
was ſtill more ſo, after the king's acceſſion to the crown of 
England. | 
As ſoon as James T. became king of England, he formed, 
as I ſaid, the project of eſtabliſhing in the Kirk of Scotland, 
the diſcipline and hierarchy of the church of England. To 
accompliſh this defign, it was neceſlary to reſtore the biſhops 
to all the rights they had enjoyed before the reformation, and 
accordingly he reſolved to begin with that reſtoration, His 
power in the parliament was very great during the laſt years 
of his being in Scotland ; but it was nothing in compariſon 
of what it was after his acceſſion to the throne of England. It 
ſuffices to ſay, that this influence was in proportion to the 
means he had of diſpenſing to his Scotch ſubjects favours, 
which he had not been able to grant them in their own coun- 
try. We have ſeen, in the hiſtory of his reign, how he 
ſhowered his bounties upon them, which the Engliſh could 
not forbear to complain of. It is not therefore very ſtrange, 
that the members of the parliament of Scotland ſhould be at 
his devotion. He made uſe of his credit in the year 1606, 
and obtained the following act of parliament : | 
« The ancient and fundamental policy, confiſting in the 
maintenance of the three eſtates of parliament, being of late 
greatly impaired, and almoſt ſubverted, eſpecially by the 
indire& aboliſhing of the eſtate of biſhops by the act of 
annexation : albeit it was never meaned by his majeſty, nor 
by his eftates, that the faid eftate of biſhops, being a 
neceſſary eſtate of the .parliament, ſhould any way be 
ſuppreſſed ; yet by diſmembering and abſtracting from them 
of their livings, being brought in contempt and poverty, 
the ſaid eſtate of biſhops is hereby reſtored, and redintegrate 
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act, whereby the biſhops were reſtored to all their ſpiritual 
rights. ; 
EThe adverſaries of the biſhops, aſtoniſhed at this proceed- 
ing, were forced to be filent, the torrent being too ſtrong 
to be oppoſed. Beſides, the general aſſemblies being now 
leſs neceſſary, ſince the biſhops had the government of the 
church, the king very ſeldom gave them leave to meet, and 
when he did, it was after he had taken all neceſſary precau- 
tions to be aſſured that the biſhops would be the directors 
and managers, In 1617, he morever obtained of the parlia. 
ment an act, whereby it was ordained, that the biſhops 
ſhould be elected by the chapters, and conſecrated with the 
accuſtomed rites, that is, with thofe introduced of late years, 
As during the troubles in Scotland on account of religion, the 
people, as will preſently appear, loudly complained of the 
reſtoration of the biſhops, the conſent of the Glaſgow aſſembly 
in 1610 was continually objected ta them. For this reaſon 
the firſt general aſſembly that king Charles was obliged to 
grant in 1638, found no better method to evade this objec- 
tion, than to declare the Glaſgow aſſembly void from the 
beginning. 

Such was the ſtate of epiſcopacy in Scotland, from the 
beginning of the reformation to the reign of Charles I. who, 
at his acceſſion to the throne, found it fully eſtabliſhed, 
though contrary to the bent of the nation in general, as it 
plainly appeared afterwards. James I. as I obſerved, had 
formed the deſign of putting the kirk of Scotland upon the 
ſame foot with the church of England. He had made great 
progreſs therein, and Charles I. purſued the ſame defign with 
ſtill more ardor than his father. But as hitherto I have related 
only what concerns the biſhops, it is neceſſary, before we 


to their ancient and accuſtomed honours, dignities, preroga- ſpeak of the troubles of that kingdom, which firft commenced 


a 
tives, privileges, lands, teindes, rents, as the ſame was in in 1637, to mention the meaſures ſucceſſively taken by the r 
| the reformed kirk, moſt amply and free, at any time before two kings to accompliſh their deſign. 8 = +þ 
14 the act of annexation; reſcinding and annulling all acts of par- After James I. had entirely reſtored epiſcopacy in Scotland, fi 
ol liament made in prejudice of the ſaid biſhops in the premifſes, he reſolved to finiſh his work by degrees. To that purpoſe, 8 
1 or any of them, with all that hath followed, or may follow he began with five articles mentioned in the hiſtory of his = th 
it thereupon, to the effect they may peaceably enjoy the honours, reign, which he cauſed to be approved by the general aſſembly BE a 
4. dignities, privileges, and prerogatives competent to them or of Perth, by means as illegal perhaps as violent b. The t 
4 their eſtate ſince the reformation of religion.” biſhops governed. the preſbyteries, by making themſelves bk w 
F Thus far however it concerned only the temporalities, moderators, ſo that it was not poſlible to chuſe any for W of 
| there not being in the act a ſingle word from whence it commiſſioners to the aſſembly general, but ſuch as they W of 
might be inferred that the parliament reftored the biſhops to thought proper. However, the five articles being approved, 84 
their ſpiritual functions or ancient juriſdiction. The general the king, who by long experience was well acquainted with Y a 
aſſembly pretended indeed, that the king and parliament the genius and character of the Scots, thought it neceſſary, th 
could make no alterations in the ſpirituals, without the kirk's before all things, to curb the petulancy and boldneſs of the w. 
conſent: but they had no power to hinder the king and miniſters, for fear they ſhould raiſe diſturbances in the king- W hi 
parliament from giving the lands of the crown to whom dom. The people had for them a great veneration, which 3 ha 
they pleaſed, and from admitting into the parliament ſuch was even increaſed after the reſtoration of the biſhops, in, 
as they thought proper. But the king did not intend to ſtop becauſe theſe were more careful to maintain their grandeur po 
ere | and power, than to gain the love of their flocks. To com- dle 
In 1609, the king, under colour of confirming the act of paſs his ends, the king ſet up in Scotland a high commiſſion, | ye 
1606, obtained of the parliament another act, which in like that in England, but which, till then, was unheard of mi 
confirming the other, added a clauſe, whereby the biſhops in Scotland. As the Scots had never given their king the dig 

were reſtored to all their former authority, privileges and title of fupreme head of the church, as was done in England, he 
juriſdictions. By virtue of this laſt act it was that the biſhops there had been no occaſion to eſtabliſh a high-commiſhon in So, 
took poſſeſſion of the government of the kirk, notwithſtanding Scotland, to exerciſe the ſupremacy in the king's name. But lod 
the conditions of the Montroſs afſembly, which they little James I. who was very apt to ſtretch his prerogative, readily | col 

regarded, and ſuppoſed to be annulled by this act. But the believed, he had no leſs right to exercife the ſupremacy in 6. 
general aſſembly proteſted in form againſt this act, affirming Scotland than in England, though till now he had never bi] 
the parliament had not power, without the kirk's conſent, thought of any ſuch thing. Be this as it will, by means of the 
to reſtore a ſpiritual office that had been aboliſhed. They this new court, which was at firſt very ſevere, and excom- lor 
proteſted alſo againſt the promotion of churchmen to civil municated and deprived the miniſters for the leaſt offence, he a u 
poſts, as pernicious to religion. Their proteſtation was kept them ſo in awe, that not a man dared to ſtir. This, with bad 
rejected: but however it was printed and diſperſed through- the favours beſtowed upon ſuch as ſhewed a readineſs to coun- tin 
out the kingdom. tenance his deſigns, made him almoſt ſecure of ſucceſs in his lane 
The general aſſembly's oppoſition had a great effect upon undertaking, which daily advanced. Nothing was wanting pliſ 
the people, who loved not the biſhops, and tor fifty years had to complete it, but the cauſing the Engliſh liturgy and canons King 
been uſed to the preſbyterian government. They complained to be received in Scotland, after which, there would be na wit] 
the parliament had been gained to impoſe upon them epiſco- difference between the churches of the two kingdoms. This anc 
pal government, which was odious to the whole nation, not was as ealy to be accompliſhed as what had been done already. [ 
only without conſulting the kirk, but even againſt her will. So the king having convened a general aſſembly at Aberdeen, finiſ 

This oppoſition convinced the king, that notwithſtanding the it was repreſented to them, that divine ſervice was performed 

authority of the parliament, he ſhould find it very difficult to in the kirk of Scotland after an indecent manner, every mini- wil 

reduce the people of Scotland to obedience, ſo long as the ſter having liberty to compoſe public prayers and uſe what matic 

| affembly oppoſed the reſtoration of the biſhops. He expreſnons they pleaſed, which was liable ; 1 Clare 

generar SUCUIDTY UDP | . — , was liable to great incon d.” 

reſolved therefore to cauſe a general aſſembly to be held at veniencies : that it would therefore be proper to compile a ſover 

Glaſgow in 1610, where he took care to gain a majority of liturgy to be uſed in every church in Scotland, to the end the muni 

votes, and of which the biſhops were the chief directors. people might every where pray with one heart and one mouth. Ling? 

The aſſembly thus diſpoſed, agreed that the biſhops ſhould It muſt be obſerved, that it was not moved to receive the fory | 

reſume all their ſpiritual functions, with the government of the Lnglith liturgy, but only to compoſe one proper for the kirk henes 

church. After that, in 1612, the king called a parhamcat, of Scotland. Whereupon ſeveral members of the aſſembly 8 

who, upon the conſent of the Glaſgow aſſembly, paſſed an believed, they might without danger agree, that a common- Cult 

» See vol. VIII. p. 139, where Rapin calls them four. The articles ſeems, were fo weak as to believe, that theſe were the five articles condemned | _ 


were, kneeling at the ſacrament, communicating the ſick, private baptiſm, 


at the ſynod of Dort. See the five articles of Dort. vol, VIII. p. 331. 
confirmation, kecping ſome feſtivals, Many Scotiſh preſbyterians, it ee P. 331 
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7 1.« of Geneva, Switzerland, France, and Germany, 
i ce ſeveral liturgies, though very different from that of 
the Engliſh. This motion being approved, the aſſembly 
appointed commiſſioners to compoſe the new liturgy, and it 
may well be imagined, this nomination was agreeable to the 
king's deſire. Theſe commiſſioners, moſt of whom were 
biſhops, after ſpending a conſiderable time in framing the 
liturgy, only copied that which was ſet forth in England in 
the reign of Edward VI. and ſent it to the king tor his 
bation. 
The affairs of the Palatinate and the Spaniſh marriage ſo 
ingroſſed king James during the laſt years of his life, that he 
could not effectually think of finiſhing the work he had 
undertaken in Scotland. As he knew the Scots perfectly, 
and their ſtrong prejudice for preſbyterianiſm, he doubtleſs 
thought proper to defer the execution of his deſign till he 
had ended his two principal affairs. He was apprehenfive, 
that if any troubles ſhould unfortunately happen in Scotland 
on account of the liturgy, they might divert him from what 


was then the principal object of his care. I have related in 


the hiſtory of his reign, how he was amuſed for many years, 
and therefore he could not, before his death, finiſh what he 
had begun, but left it to the care of his ſucceſſor. 

Charles I. was no leſs cager than his father, to eſtabliſh in 
Scotland the diſcipline of the church of England. But his 


circumſtances in the beginning of his reign, did not allow 


him to apply himſelf to the finiſhing of this affair with all 
the ſpeed he deſired. His wars with Spain, and afterwards 
with France, his projects with regard to his prerogative, his 
continual quarrels with the parliaments, required his whole 


application. Befides, it was not proper in theſe junctures to 


rouze the Scots, who indeed ſeemed quiet and ſubmiſſive, but 
however were very diſcontented, as the king well knew. He 
ſtayed therefore till he had concluded a peace with France and 
Spain, and rendered himſelf as it were abſolute by the diſſo- 
lution of three parliaments, by his reſolution never to call 
any more, and by his eſtabliſhing his prerogative concerning 
taxes without the concurrence of the parliament. Then it 
was that he ſeriouſly thought of completing the reduction 
of the kirk of Scotland to a perfect conformity with the church 
of England. He had not however been idle with reſpect to 
Scotland during theſe five years of his reign. Though he 
had delayed the execution of his deſign, it was ever in his 
thoughts, and he had taken ſome meaſures which ſeemed to 
warrant ſucceſs. 1. He had either continued or renewed the 


high commiſſion, introduced by the king his father. 2. He 


had almoſt aboliſhed the general aſſemblics, by not allow- 
ing any fince his acceſſion to the throne. 3. He had ſo ſup- 
ported and countenanced the biſhops, that they had the 
clergy entirely in their power, whom they ruled with a 
very heavy hand. 4. He had gained a great number of the 


miniſters by means of benefices and eccleſiaſtical offices or 


dignities, which were granted only to thoſe whoſe compliance 
he could depend upon. 5. He had fo filled the council of 
Scotland, in whoſe hands the adminiſtration of affairs 1s 
lodged in the king's abſence, that there was ſcarce a privy 
counſellor but what was engaged to promote his defigns, 
6. There was in this council {ſeveral biſhops, and the arch- 
biſhop of St. Andrews was veſted with the chancellorſhip, 
the prime office of the kingdom ©. 7. He had ſecured the 
lords of ſeſſion, that is, of the college of juſtice , and in 
a word, all who had places depending upon the court, 8. He 
had charged Laud, archbithop of Canterbury, to hold con- 
tinual correſpondence with the biſhops and council of Scot- 
land, and take with them the neceflary meaſures to accom- 
pliſh the deſign. It ſeemed therefore impoſhble, that the 
king ſhould meet with any oppoſition from a diſperſed people, 
without leaders, without ſupport, and deſtitute of the aſliſt- 
ance of their magiſtrates. | | 
[1637] With all theſe advantages, Charles undertook to 
finiſh what ſtill remained to be done in Scotland, To that end, 


© This office had never been in the hands of a church-man ſince the refor- 
mation. He had likewiſe nine biſhops lords of ſeſſion, or privy-counlſellors, 
Clarendon, tom. I. p. 67. Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 386. | 

4 This court was inſtituted by James V. (after the form of the ſupreme 
ſovereign court or parliament of Paris) who gave it great privileges and im- 
munities. The lord chancellor claimed a right to preſide in this as in all the 
king's courts, But this was much diſputed by the court of ſeſſion, and there- 
fore he ſeldom came theres. This court fits from the 1ſt of November, to 
the laſt of February, and from the 1ſt of June, to the laſt of July. From 
hence lies no appeal. It conſiſts of fifteen members, 

© See a particular account of the ditterences between the two liturgies in 
Collier's Eccl. Hiſt, tom. II. p. 768, 769. King Charles, in his declara- 
tion about the Scotiſh liturgy, ſays, * "That it was compoſed in ſubſtance not 


different from that of England, that the Roman party might not upbraid the 


two nations with any differences in their liturgies, and yet in ſome fe alter- 
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rayer-book ſhould be uſed, and the rather, as the reformed 


after a reviſal of the liturgy tranſmitted to the late king, he ſent 
it back into Scotland, with orders to have it received in the 
kirk. But upon the objection, that this liturgy being word 
for word the fame with that of the church of England, the 
Scots might take offence at the impoſing upon them the 
liturgy of another kingdom, he thought proper to make ſome 
alterations, and ordered, that inſtead of the Engliſh verſion of 
the pſalms, and of the epiſtles and Goſpels, the Scotch tranſ- 
lation ſhould be inſerted in the liturgy of Scotland. After 
that, he believed ir could not be complained of with the leaſt 
ſhadow of reaſon, that he had a mind to impoſe the Tnglith 
liturgy upon the kirk of Scotland, though there was no other 
difference between them, than what I have mentioned e. 
During the reviſal of the liturgy, the king ſent into Scot- 
land a book of canons, for the governtnent of the kirk, and 
theſe canons enjoined a conformity to the liturgy, though it 
was not yet publiſhed, nor fo much as known to the people, 
This was fo groſs an error, that it muſt be ſupriſing, the 
king and his miniſters could be guilty of it. The pretence 


to introduce theſe new canons was, that the acts of the gene- 


ral atlemblics not being printed, but contained in many large 
manuſcript volumes, remained unknown to the people. For 
this reaſon the king imagined, they would be obliged to him 
for his care in extracting the moſt material and principal 
things, in a little book which might be in every one's hands. 
It ſeems ſometimes, that certain princes imagine they have 
a ſovereign power, not only over the bodies, but alſo the 
underſtandings of their ſubjects, to make them believe the 
greateſt abſurdities. We have here two remarkable inſtances, 
Charles undertakes to perſuade the people of Scotland, rhat 
he does not pretend to impoſe the Engliſh liturgy upon them, 
though it is the very ſame, not only in ſubſtance, but word for 
word, becauſe the verſion of the epiſtles and goſpels is different, 
On the other hand, he would have them believe, that the book 


of canons is only an abſtra& of the acts of their general 


aſſemblies, though the contrary be evident. From the begin- 
ning of the reformation, to the Glaſgow aſſembly in 1610, 
that is, during the ſpace of fifty years, the general aſſemblies 
had always condemned and rejected epiſcopacy, and all their 
acts without exception, ſuppoſe the preſbyterian government. 
The book of canons, on the contrary, ſuppoſed, in every 
article, the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy and epiſcopal government. 
How then was it poſſible to perſuade the Scots, that this 


book of canons was an abſtract of the acts of their general 


aſſemblies > This was impoſing upon them in a very ſtrange 
manner f, | | 

The liturgy being ready, the King ſent it into Scotland, 
and appointed it to be read in all the churches of Edinburgh 
on Eaſter-day this year 1637. But upon further conſidera- 


tion, the order was revoked. The king was told, it might 


be dangerous to ſurpriſe the people with the reading of the 
liturgy before they were prepared. That it was more proper 
to defer it ſome months, in order to ſee whether, in that 


interval, the male-contents would attempt to oppoſe it. In 


that caſe, they might be oppreſſed before they had time to 


take juſt meaſures, and the ill ſucceſs of their attempt, would 


only ſerve to promote the king's deſign. This reaſon appear- 
ed fo plauſible, that the king ordered the reading of the 
liturgy to be deferred till Sunday the 23d of July the ſame 
year, During this whole interval, there was no unuſual 
motion in Edinburgh, nor the leaſt appearance that the king's 
orders would meet with oppoſition 3. To be ſtill more 
ſecure, the council cauſed it to be publiſhed eight days before 
in all the churches of the city, that the liturgy would be read 
the Sunday following. No perſon ſt'rred the whole week, 
and all was ſo quiet in the city, that the council doubted not 
of ſucceſs. | 

Nevertheleſs, the next Sunday the lord chancellor, moſt of 
the lords of the council, ſome biſhops, the lords of ſeſſion or 
judges of the realm, and the magiſtrates of Edinburgh, repair- 
ing to St. Giles's church, the cathedral of the city, when the 
dean opened the book to read the liturgy, the meaner ſort of 


ations differing from it, that it might truly be reputed a book of the Scotiſh 
church's own compoſing.” Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 387. 

t The lord Clarendon juſtly obierves, as ſomething ſtrange, that neither 
theſe canons, nor the liturgy, were communicated to the Scotiſh clergy, nor 
paſſed their approbation. They were compiled by ſome Scotiſh biſhops, and 
tranſmitted from Scotland to archbiſhop Laud, Juxon biſhop of London, 
and Wren of Norwich, who reviſed, and put the finiſhing hand to them, 
Clarendon, tom. I. p. 83, 85, 86. | 

Nor (ſays the lord Clarendon) was any thing done for the better adjuſting 
things in the time of this ſuſpenſion, but every thing left in the ſame ſtate of 


unconcernedneſs as it was before; not 19 much as the council's being better 


informed of it ; as if they had been ſure all men would have ſubmitred to it 
for conſciencc-ſake. He ſays, the earl of Traquaire adviſed this delay. 
Vol. I. p. 87. 
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people, with clapping of hands, execrations and outcries, raiſed 
ſo hideous a noiſe, that it was not poſſible to hear a word. 
Whereupon the biſhop of Edinburgh, who was to preach, 
ſtepping into the pulpit with thoughts to appeaſe the people, 
was received with the ſame clamours and imprecations; and 
if a ſtool, thrown at his head, had not been diverted by the 
hand of one preſent, would have been in danger of being 
killed. The lord chancellor and judges found no more 
reverence. At laſt, the provoſt and bailiffs of the city came 
from their places, and with much difficulty thruſt out of the 


mation of no uſe, at a time when the council could not be 
ignorant how much their authority was contemned by thoſe 
whom they would have inſpired with fear. Accordingly, ſo 
far were the male-contents from being terrified, that they ſent 
their commiſſioners to the board, to require that the filenced 
miniſters might be reſtored to them, and that they might have 
aſſurance for the punctual performance of what had been 
lately promiſed them by the magiſtrates. The council could 
eaſily ſee by this conduct, that the male-contents had no 
deſign to ſtop there. And indeed, ſhortly after, the lord 


i . 2 Wyn ; 
| church the inraged populace, and ſhutting the doors, the dean chancellor received two petitions ; one in the name of all the " i 
} read the liturgy, though continually interrupted by the noiſe men, women, children, and ſervants of Edinburgh, againſt n 
bil without, and the ſtones thrown in at the windows. There the liturgy : the other from the noblemen, gentry, miniſters = | : 
* were the ſame tumults in all the reſt of the churches of Edin- and burgeſſes of the ſame city, againſt the liturgy and book 3 
| burgh, and yet no one was killed or wounded : only the of canons. | - | 1 
\ biſhop of Edinburgh ran ſome riſk both in the church and in The firſt alleged, © That they had a long time winked = | | 
1 retiring to his lodging. This firſt tumult was raiſed only at ſome alterations, being put in hope that no farther inno- 1 f 
j by the rabble, no perton of condition or name appearing in vations ſhould follow, But now ſeeing that they were like 5 ä 
9 it. The magiſtrates of Edinburgh openly diſavowed theſe to be conſtrained to embrace another ſervice, not approved - | 
[ diſorders, and promiſed the council to uſe their endeavours by the church and kingdom, and which had neither been M1 
| to diſcover and puniſh the authors and abettors. They agitated nor received either by general aſſembly or parlia- I: 
offered likewiſe to take order for the ſecurity of the miniſters ment: they therefore deſired that they might have the hap. > =o 
who ſhould be appointed to read the liturgy another time, and pineſs of enjoying their religion, as it had been reformed in © | 
1 writ to the archbiſhop of Canterbury to clear themſelves, that land, and authorized by his majeſty.” 8 | # 
1 deſiring him to repreſent their innocence to the King. In the ſecond, the petitioners complained, “ That whereas =_ , 
1 Harveſt approaching, many people left Edinburgh and they were attending a gracious anſwer to their former ſup- : & | A 
11 went into the country. Mean while, the magiſtrates of the plications againſt the ſervice-book, they were ſurpriſed and ww :; 
ih city prayed the council that the liturgy might not be read, charged by public proclamation, to depart out of the town F- . 
Wi becauſe they had obſerved the people were not yet diſpoſed Within twenty-four hours thereafter under pain of rcbel- „ ; 
j to receive it. But in October, after harveſt, ſo great a con- lion; by which their fears of a more ſevere and ſtrict courſe 5 , 
if courſe of people flocked to Edinburgh, that it was eaſy to of procceding were augmented. Wherefore they were con- 4 . 
ö ſce a freſh tumult was preparing. Wherefore the council ſtrained to remonſtrate, that in the book of common: prayer, 1 
1 publiſhed three proclamations. The firſt, to order all ſtran- drawn up and ſet forth by the archbiſhops and biſhops, were =» : 
gers to depart the city within twenty-four hours. A ſecond, ſown the ſeeds of divers ſuperſtitions, idolatry, and falſe- 4 
. for removing the ſeſſion ® from Edinburgh to Dundee. A doctrine, contrary to the religion eſtabliſhed in the realm by = . 
10 third, for calling in and burning a ſeditious book, intitled, divers acts of parliament. That in the book of canons, &c. = . 
14 A Diſpute againſt the Engliſh Popiſh Ceremonies, obtruded it was ordained, That whoſoever ſhall affirm, that the form =_ > 
. upon the Kirk of Scotland.“ The firſt and laſt were not of worſhip inſerted in the book of common- prayer, and 4 
if much regarded. | adminiſtration of the ſacraments, doth contain any thing „ of 
1 On the morrow, the 18th of October, the people came repugnant to the ſcriptures, or are corrupt, ſuperſtitious, or = 
1 together in a tumultuous manner in the ſtreets of Edinburgh, unlawful in the ſervice and worſhip of God, ſhall be excom- £ 5 
1 and ſeeing the biſhop of Galloway as he was going to the municated, and not be reſtored, but by the biſhop of the ® o 
ſ council, a great multitude followed him all the way with place or archbiſhop of the province.” That beſides it is =. 
i continual curfings, but however did him no hurt. They ordained, that“ where in any of the canons there is no penalty 3 
1 even beſet the counſel-houſe, demanding the biſhop's perſon, expreſly ſet down, the puniſhment ſhall be arbitrary as the . 8 
4 though it was in their power to have ſeized, nay, to have biſhop ſhall think fitteſt. All which canons were never ſeen or Y £ 
| killed him whilſt he was in the ſtreet. The council finding allowed in any general aſſembly, but were impoſed contrary Y N. 
l themſelves thus beſet, ſent to the magiſtrates to come to to order of law appointed in the realm for eſtabliſhing conſti- . fi 
their relief; who anſwered, they were themſelves ſurrounded tutions eccleſiaſtical. Laſtly, That the biſhops had not only 3 oh 
in their town-houſe by their own citizens, who threatened to begun to-urge the acceptance of thoſe things, by injunctions ow 
tear them in pieces, if they did not immediately fign a paper, given in provincial aſſemblies, but alſo by open proclamation b. 1 
which for fear of their lives they were forced to do. The and charge of Horning *. Wherefore the petitioners craved, 3 Py 
Paper contained theſe three things : Firſt, that the magiſtrates that this matter might be put to the trial, and the prelates be 4 1 
ſhould join with the people in petitioning againſt the liturgy : taken order with according to the laws of the realm, and 0 
Sccondly, that by their authority they ſhould preſently reſtore not ſuffered to fit any more as judges, until the cauſe be tried 't 
to their pulpits Ramſey and Rollock, two filenced miniſters, and decided according to juſtice.” 7 a 
very much beloved by the people : Thirdly, that they ſhould The king thought not fit to anſwer theſe petitions, being = 
reſtore to his place one Henderſon, a filenced reader. Upon on the contrary determined to puniſh ſeverely the authors 
this the carls of Traquaire and Wigton, the firſt of whom of the late tumults. However, he commanded the privy ” 
was lord treaſurer, came to the town-houſe to adviſe with the council to publiſh a proclamation on this occaſion, ſuppoſing, 7 
magiſtrates, what was beſt to be done for the ſafety of the though without any foundation, it would be capable of ſatis- a 
biſhop of Galloway, who was {till beſet. After the conſulta- fying the people. After mention in the proclamation of the Pe 
tion, the two earls returning to the council, were inſulted by lords petition, &c. it was faid, © His majeſty, in a juſt Bs 
the populace. The earl of Traquaire, was thrown down, his reſentment of that foul indignity, the late inſurrections at 15 
hat, cloak, and white ſtaff taken from him, the people cry- Edinburgh, hath been moved to delay the ſignification of his $ 
ing out, God defend all thoſe who will defend God's cauſe; majeſty's gracious intentions, in giving to his ſubjects ſuch af 
and God confound the ſervice: book and all the maintainers fſatisfactory anſwers to their petitions, as in equity might 
of it.” Preſently after, the provoſt came to the council, be expected from fo juſt and religious a prince: but yet his 1 
and declared, that though he had uſed his utmoſt endea- majeſty being unwilling that his loyal and faithful ſubjects ly 
vours, it was not poſſible to appeaſe the people. At laſt the ſhould be poſſeſſed with groundleſs and unneceffary doubts th: 
lords of the council applied themſelves to ſome of the nobi- and fears, his majeſty is pleaſed. out of his goodneſs to "i 
lity and gentry, and others, who were now aſſembled to fign declare, that as he abhorreth all ſuperſtition of popery, ſo he ha 
the petition againſt the ſervice-book. Theſe men had more will be moſt careful, that nothing be allowed within his ; 
credit with the populace than the magiſtrates, and prevailed majeſty's dominions, but that which ſhall tend to the advance- the 
| with them at Jengrh to retire. The ſecond tumult, wherein ment of true religion, as it is at preſent profeſſed within his the 
1 no perſon was Killed or wounded no more than in the firſt, moſt ancient kingdom of Scotland; and that nothing is or uri 
1 ſeemed however to be more important and dangerous; was intended to be done therein, againſt the laudable laws Ne 
4 becauſe in the firſt, none but the rabble were concerned, of this his majeſty's native Kingdom.“. on 
| whereas it plainly appeared, the mutineers were countenanced It mult be obſerved, that according to the king, the true Fla 
17 by ſeveral lords and gentlemen, as well as by the better ſort religion was that of the church of England. That by the big 
4 "Of CHLZCNS, | religion at preſent profeſſed, he meant only that which con- Ma 
I The rumult being appeaſed, a proclamation was publiſhed, tained the hierarchy and epiſcopacy ; and by the laws of the 8 
forbidding any mectings in the ſtreets or elſewhere; a procla- kingdom, he underſtood thoſe that were enacted after the — 
| | bot! 
b The ſame as the term in England. Sce the proclamation in Ruſhworth, tom. II. p. 401. to Id 
i The council and ſeſſion were removed for the preſent to Linlithgow, * "That is, excommunicating and out-lawing. nary 
and, atter much vexation, to Dundec. But the council ſat oft@a at Dalkeith, whe 
| | There Jeri 
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; 1 father's acceſſion to the crown of England and of 
king br 1 ſpoken above. It is at leaſt certain the male- 
7 ene gave this ſenſe to his general expreſſions, from whence 
hs inferred, he was very far from deſiſting from what he 
bac undertaken, and till farther from pardoning the late diſ- 
orders at Edinburgh. Wherefore, they reſolved to take 
meaſures, not only to ſecure themſelves trom the King's 
reſentment, but alſo to cauſe all innovations complained of 

| oliſhed !. 

5 3 time after, the council having removed the ſeſſion to 
Stirling, the king ſent them another proclamation, with orders 


to have it publicly read in the principal towns of the Kingdom. 


The proclamation was to this effect: 


[1638] © WE find our royal authority much injured by 
ſome late petitions and declarations given in to our council 
againſt the book of Common Prayer, and canons of the 
church, both in the matter and in the carriage thereof ; 
whereby we conceive thoſe of our nobility, gentry, and 
others, who kept and aſſiſted theſe meetings, for contriving 
and forming the ſaid petitions, to deſerve and be liable to 
our high cenſure, both in their perſons and fortunes ; yet 


becauſe we believe, that what they have done herein is out 


of a prepoſterous zeal, we are graciouſly pleaſed to diſpenſe 
therewith, and with what may be their fault and error therein, 
to all ſuch as, upon ſigniſication or declaration of our pleaſure, 
ſhall retire themſelves as becometh good and dutiful ſubjects : 
to which purpoſe our will and pleaſure is, that you diſcharge 
all ſuch convocations and meetings in time coming, under 
the pain of treaſon. And alſo that you command, charge, 
and inhibit all our lieges and ſubjects, that none of them 

reſume, nor take in hand, to reſort nor repair to our burgh 
of Stirling, nor to no other burgh where our council and 
ſeſfion fit, till firſt they declare their cauſe of coming to our 
council, and procure their warrant to that effect. And as 
conceraing any petitions that ſhall hereafter be given us, 
upon this or any other ſubject, we are likewiſe pleaſed to 
declare, we will not ſhut our ears thereffoin, ſo that neither 
the form nor matter be prejudicial to our regal authority.” 
This proclamation was not capable of ſatisfying the male- 
contents. Firſt, there was not a word concerning the ſubject 
of their petition, and by that they could perceive, the kin 
had no deſign to ſuppreſs the liturgy and canons. Secondly, 
the king repreſented as a great condeſcenfion the pardon he 
was pleated'to grant for their fault in preſenting a petition 
without his leave. This ſhewed them, that according to 
the king's intention, obedience was their only courſe for the 
future. Thirdly, the King clearly intimated to them, he 
would receive no more petitions, fince he declared, he would 
reject ſuch as ſhould by the matter or form be prejudicial to 
his authority, Was not this ſaying, he would reject all? In 
Mort, they ſaw plainly, the king, in forbidding all meetings, 
ſought only to diſunite and hinder them from concerting 
meaſures to obtain their defires. I own, I do not ſee how 
the King could flatter himſelf that ſuch a proclamation would 
produce the effect he expected, and the rather, as there were 
not in Scotland forces ſufficient to ſupport bis authority. The 
male-contents were not ſo ſtupid as to be ignorant of the 
King's deſign. So, on the morrow, the earls of Hume and 
j.indſey, accompanied with a great croud of nobles and 
people, came and publicly read in Stirling a proteſtation againſt 
the proclamation, the prefence and authority of the council 
not being capable of hindering it. The ſame proteſtation 
was publicly read at Linlithgow and Edinburgh, immediately 
aſter the proctunaign had been publiſhed there. 

In this proteſtation the male-contents ſaid, * They had 
preſented a ſupplication on the 23d of September, and another 
upon the 18th of October; as alſo a xemonſtrance December 
the 19th, againſt the ſervice-book, and the canons, as well 
as againſt the archbiſhops and the biſhops, as their parties, 
having the ſame day preſented a declinator againſt them, to 


! There vere, on June 14, this year, extremely ſevere proceedings in 
the ſtar chamber agawiſt ſome perſons, which ſerved very much to incenſe 
the whole nation againſt that mercileſs court. 1. William Prynn, for 
writing, in his confinenient in tne Tower, books called the Quench-Coal, 
News from Iptiich, The Uabiſhopping of Timothy and Titus. 2. John 
Baſtwick, M. D. (born at \\ iiitlee in Eſſex, brought up at Emanuel college, 
and Padua, and who proicfied phyſic at Colcheſter) for a book called, 
Flagellun Pontificis & Epiſcoporum Latialium, and another againſt the 
high commiliion, entitled, his Litany, Henry Burton, B. D. rector of St. 
Matthew's in Fridays ſtrect, and formerly cloſet keeper to the king, for a 
ſermon preached on November 5, in all which books were contained ſevere 
invectives againſt the biſhops. For this they were all three fined goool, a 
piece, Prynn condemned to loſe the reſt of his ears, and be ſtigmatized on 
both cheeks with the letters S. L. for a ſeditious libeller ; and the other two 
to loſe only their ears; and all to be impriſoned for life ; Prynn in Caer- 
narvon, Baſtwick in Launceſton, and Burton in Lancaſter caſtle. From 
whence they were afterwards removed, Prynn to Montorgueil caſtle in 
Jerſey, Baſtwick to the Scilly iflands, and Burton to Guernſey, The lord 
Clarendon obſerves, that as theſe three men were of the three profeſſions 
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prevent their being judges in their own cauſe. But the 
council having refuted to admit of this declinator, they found 
themſelves obliged to make the following proteſtation : 
„1. That they might have immediate recourſe to the 
King, to preſent their grievances, and in a legal way to pro- 
ſecute the ſame before the ordinary competent judges. ; 

*© 2, That the archbiſhops and biſhops could not be 
reputed or eſteemed lawful judges, till they had purged 
themſelves of ſuch crimes as were laid to their charge. 
3. That no proclamation, nor any act of council, paſt 
in preſence of the archbiſhops and biſhops, could any ways 
be prejudicial to the ſupplicants. 

*© 4. That neither they, nor any that had joined, or 
ſhould join with them againſt innovations, ſhould incur any 
danger in life, lands, or any political or eccleſiaſtical . pains, 
for not obſerving ſuch acts, books, canons, rites, judicatures, 
proclamation, introduced without or againſt the acts of 
general aſſemblies, or acts of parliament, and the ſtatutes of 
the kingdom. 

*© 5. That if any inconveniences ſhall fall out thereupon, 
they could not be imputed to them, ſince the council refuſed 
to hear their juſt remonſtrances. 

6. That their requeſts tended to no other end, but to 
the preſervation of the true reformed religion, and the laws 
and liberties of his majeſty's kingdom,” 


Hitherto the king and the council of Scotland had flattered 
themſelves that the male-contents might be curbed by acts of 
authority. But this proteſtation plainly ſhewed, they were 
too powerful to be compelled to obedience, by orders of the 
council, or by proclamations. They were perſuaded, the 
king ſought only to ſurpriſe them, and intended not to defiſt 
from his undertaking. On the other hand, they had con— 
ceived an extreme averſion to the biſhops, looking upon them 


as the authors of the evils the church laboured under. The 


more they ſaw the king was againſt their aſſembling them- 
ſelves to conſult in common about their affairs, the more they 
perceived the neceſſity of their union, without which they 
would be infallibly oppreſſed one after another. So, before 


they could know the effect of their proteſtation upon the 


king, as they expected no good from the court, they erected 
at Edinburgh, which was at their devotion, ſeveral tables 
(as they called them) to manage their affairs. There were 


four principal ones: The firſt of the lords; the ſecond of 


the gentry; the third of the burroughs; and the fourth of 


the miniſters. And the gentry had many ſubordinate tables, 


according to their ſeveral ſhires. Theſe tables conſulted of 
what they thought fir to be propoſed at the general table, 
conſiſting of commiſſioners choſen from the other four tables. 
Never was ſovereign more punctually obeyed than this gene- 
ral table, by all who diſapproved the innovations introduced 
into the church for thirty or forty years paſt, that is, by 
almoſt the whole kingdom. | 

The firſt thing that proceeded from theſe tables was the 
famous covenant, or general band taken by the Scots, for 
maintenance of their religion from all innovations. For the 
better underſtanding what this covenant was, it muſt. be 
obſerved, that in 1580, whilſt the duke of Lenox and the 
earl of Arran, the King's favourites, were ſuſpected of ill 
deſigns againſt the proteſtant religion, the general aſſembly 
thought it neceflary to draw up a confeſſion of faith, and 
cauſed it to be ſubſcribed by all the ſubjects, and by the 
king himſelf, to whom they preſented a very humble petition 
on that occaſion. As James could not reje& this petition, 
without confirming the people's ſuſpicions, which might 
have been of dangerous conſequence, he ſubſcribed the con- 
feſſion of faith himſelf, and ordered it to be ſubſcribed by 
perſons of all ranks. This was done in the years 1580 and 
1581, and the ſubſcriptions were renewed 1590, with an ad- 
ditional clauſe, whereby the fubſcribers engaged to maintain 
the true religion and the king's perſon, _ 


which had the moſt influence upon the people, though they had formerly 
been looked upon under characters of reproach, yet when they were expoſed 
on ſcaffolds, as common and fignal rogues, to have their ears cut off, and 


faces branded with hot irons, men began no more to conſider their manners, 


but the men; and each profeſlion, with anger and indignation enough, 
thought their education, and degrees, and quality, would have ſecured 
them from ſuch infamous judgments, and treaſured up wrath for the time 
to come. Vol. I. p. 73.—But this was not all: for John Licburn, for writing 
in Prynn's behalf, to whom he had been clerk, was condemned to be whipped 
from the Fleet-priſon to Weſtminſter-hall, aud to ſtand in the pillory, He 
is ſaid to receive five hundred ſtripes with a treble cord, —Alto Williams 
biſhop of Lincoln, upon a charge of difloyal words againſt the king, and for 
ſuborning witneſſes, was fined 10,0001, commit'ed to the Tower, and ſuſ- 
pended ab officio & beneficio. And Lambert Oſbaldeſton, maſter of Weſt— 
minſter- ſchool, for ſome letters of his to that biſhop, which were ſuppoſed 
to reflect on archbiſhop Laud, was fined goool. to the king, and 5000l, 
for damages to the archbiſhop, and to ſtand in the pillory in Dean's-yard ; 
but he made his eſcape. Biſhop Williams was alſo fined 8000l, upon this 
account, State Trials, vol. I. Fuller, Collier, Ruſhworth. 
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It was this confeſſion of faith of 1580 that was revived 
this preſent year 1638, by order of the general table, and 
offered to all ſorts of perſons to ſign. Hitherto there was 
nothing that could give the king juſt cauſe of complaint, at 
leaſt, as to the matter, fince it was the ſame confeſſion that 
the king his father and the whole kingdom had figned in 
1530 and 158 1. It is true, as to the form, he could juſtly 
complain, that his approbation had not been demanded, But 
the tables were not ſatisfied with the bare confeſſion of faith, 
they added alſo an obligation, whereby the ſubſcribers bound 
themſelves by oath, to maintain religion as it was in 1580, 
and to reject all the innovations introduced ſince into the 
church. This was directly contrary to the king's 'defigns. 
Part of the oath, which, being annexed to the confeſhon of 
faith, was called the covenant, that is contract, agreement, 
or league among the ſubſcribers, was as follows: 


« FINALLY being convinced in our minds, and confeſſing 
with our mouths, that the preſent and ſucceeding genera- 
tions in this land are bound to keep the foreſaid national 
oath and ſubſcription inviolable: We noblemen, barons, 


gentlemen, burgeſſes, miniſters,” and commons under ſub— 
8 


{cribing, conſidering divers times before, and eſpecially at 
this time, the danger of the true reformed religion, of the 
king's honour, and of the public peace of the kingdom, by 
the manifold innovations and evils generally contained, and 


particularly mentioned in our late ſupplications, complaints, 


and proteſtations, do hereby profeſs, and before God, his 
angels, and the world, ſolemnly declare, that with our whole 
hearts we agree and reſolve all the days of our lite conſtantly 
to adhere unto, and to defend the foreſaid true religion, and 
forbearing the practice of all innovations, already introduced 
in the matters of the worſhip of God, or approbation of the 
corruptions of the public government of the kirk, or civil 
places and power of kirkmen, till they be tried and allowed 
in free aſſemblies, and in parliaments, to labour by all means 
lawful to recover the purity and liberty of the goſpel, as it 
was eſtabliſhed and profeſſed before the foreſaid novations : 
And becauſe after due examination we plainly perceive, and 
undoubtedly believe, that the innovations and evils contained 
in our ſupplications, complaints, and proteſtations, have no 
warrant of the word of God, are contrary to the articles of 


the aforeſaid confeſſions, to the intention and meaning of the 


blefſed reformers of religion in this land, to the above-written 
acts of parliament, and do ſenſibly tend to the re-eſtabliſhing 
of the popiſh religion and tyranny, and to the ſubverſion and 
ruin of the true reformed religion, and of our liberties, laws 
and eſtates; we alſo declare, that the aforeſaid confeſſions 
are to be interpreted, and ought to be underſtood of the fore- 
ſaid novations and evils, no leſs than if every one of them had 
been ex preſſed in the foreſaid confeſſions; and that we are 
obliged to deteſt and abhor them, amongſt other particular 
heads of papiſtry abjured therein: and therefore from the 
knowledge and conſcience of our duty to God, to our king 
and country, without any wordly reſpect or inducement, ſo 
far as human infirmity will ſuffer, wiſhing a further meaſure 
of the grace of God for this effect, we promife and ſwear by 
the great name of the Lord our God, to continue in the 

rofeſſion and obedience of the foreſaid religion; that we 


hall defend the ſame, and reſiſt all theſe contrary errors and 


corruptions, according to our vocation, and to the utmoſt of 
that power that God hath put into our hands all the days of 
our life. And in like manner, with the ſame heart we declare 
before God and men, that we have no intention or deſire to 
attempt any thing that may turn to the diſhonour of God, or 
the diminution of the king's greatneſs and authority; but on 
the contrary, we promiſe and ſwear, that we ſhall to the ut- 
moſt of our power, with our means and lives, ſtand to the 
defence of our dread ſovereign the king's majeſty, his perſon 
and authority in the defence and preſervation of the foreſaid 
true religion, liberties and laws of the kingdom; as alſo to 
the mutual defence and aſſiſtance, every one of us of another, 
in the ſame cauſe of maintaining the true religion, and his 
majeſty's authority, with our beſt counſels, our bodies, 
means, and whole power, againſt all ſorts of perſons what— 
ſoever, &c.“ 

This covenant, like an alarm-bell, brought all the Scots 
together thar were diſſatisfied with the government, that is, 
almoſt the whole nation. It was ſubſcribed by the great men 


and the people, except the privy-counſellors, the judges, 


the biſhops, and ſuch miniſters as were dignitaries in the 
church. Theſe were, a little before, veſted with all the 
authority both in church and ſtate, the King verily believing, 
that to have thoſe for him, who were in the public places 
and offices, was ſufficient to a've the people. But when the 
roach was once made, by the publication of the covenant, 


the number, not the quality of adherents, was to be confiderea 
and then the royaliſts were not above one in a thouſand ; " 
that the King, council, judges, and biſhops, were on a ſug. 
den without authority and power. To urge the laws was in 
vain; the covenant was the ſole law the people would follow 
with reſpect to religion, as being bound by a ſolemn oath, 
Thus the king's authority being no longer regarded, and his 
promiſes miſtruſted by the people, as tending, in their opinion, 
only to deceive them, it is not ſtrange, that the king's after. 
endeavours to extinguiſh the flame ſhould prove fruitleſs, | 
have dwelt the longer upon the riſe of the Scotch troubles, 
becauſe it ſeemed to me abſolutely neceſſary to the under. 
ſtanding of what afterwards paſſed in England. For the ſame 
reaſon, I am alſo obliged to ſpeak of the effects produced by 


the covenant in Scotland; but I ſhall endeavour to be 23 


brief as poſſible. 2 

Though the ſtandard of rebellion was, as it were, erected 
in Scotland, and the king did not well ſee how he ſhould 
tree himſelf from theſe difficulties, he could not yet deſiſt 
from his project. He til] hoped the gathering ftorm might, 
by ſome artifice, be diſpelled. So prepoſſeffed was he in 


| favour of the royal authority, that, though he ſaw it little 


regarded, he imagined, his declarations and proclamations, 
worded for the moſt part in ambiguous terms, would be 
ſufficient to reduce the Scots to their duty. But he did not 
conſider, that before the breach, the people were in a manner 
obliged to ſhut their eyes, and ſeem not to ſee what rhey 


ſaw; but that, when the breach was once made, the malc- 


contents were too wiſe to be taken in his ſnares, and too bold 
or inſolent to refrain from publiſhing the artifices that were 
intended to amuſe them. The king deceived himſelf alſo in 
another thing. As the Scots perpetually pleaded their laws, 
he thought to ſilence them, by alleging on his ſide, the laws 
enacted within forty years, not conſidering that theſe laws 
were the principal cauſe of their complaints, and what they 
defired to be annulled. So, in producing theſe acts of par- 
liament, whereby the innovations had been approved, he 
only confirmed their belief, that he deſigned to ſupport them, 
and conſequently it was neceſſary to ute ſome violent means 
to make him defiſt. The king had for him the laws in force, 
fince they were never repealed ; and the people believed, they 
might rightfully cauſe to be aboliſhed thoſe laws, impoſed on 
them by corruption, artifice, and violence, complaining thar 
theſe new laws were enacted in violation of the old. Thus 
both fides complained of the breach of the laws, 


The male-contents ſaid, “ James and Charles had eſta- 
bliſhed epiſcopal government in the kirk, contrary to her 
conſent, who ought to have been conſulted in ſuch an affair, 
which concerned religion alone, and could be decided only 
by the general aſſembly. But inſtead of following the ſettled 
rules of the kirk, the biſhops were firſt introduced into the 
Parliament, and then, by means of the biſhops, whatever 
was deſired, was enacted, though the king and parliamen: 
had no right to appoint new offices, and new juriſdictions in 
the kirk, without the conſent of the kirk herſelf, repreſented 
by the general afſembly, and not by five or fix biſhops, with 


as many lay-abbots, who were allowed a ſeat in parliament. 


To accompliſh this defign, ſeveral other artifices were uſed, 
as bribing the Glaſgow aſſembly, aboliſhing general aſſemblies, 
erecting a high-commiſſion, inconſiſtent with the liberties of 
the kingdom. In à word, the king had exerciſed, and ſtill 
did exerciſe a power repugnant to the privileges of the ſub- 
jects, in impoſing upon them a liturgy and canons, deteſted 
by almoſt the whole nation, without aſking the conſent of 
kirk or parliament, By this management, no leſs violent 
than artful, the government of the kirk was entirely altered, 


not only without the people's advice, but againſt their will, 


as plainly appeared by the great number of tubſcribers to the 
covenant, and the few that refuſed to fign it. They thought 
themſelves therefore authorized, by virtue of their privileges, 
to demand the reſtoration of religion in its purity, ſuch as i: 
was in 1580, and the abolition of all innovations. If the king 


complained that this covenant was made without his partici- 


pation and conſent, he ought to blame none but himſelf, 
fince he had reduced them to this neceſſity, by refuſing to 
hearken to their moſt humble petitions. This covenant ſeem- 
ed contrary to law, only becauſe it was ſuppoſed, that people's 
priviieges were not invaded, though the contrary was evident. 
Scotland was a monarchy, conſiſting of a happy mixture or 
the King's prerogatives and the people's privileges. Thi: 
union was ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that it was not poſſible to 
ſeparate theſe two things, without deſtroying the conſtitution 
of the government, It was very true, if the people would 
enjoy tacir privileges, they were to pay all due obedience to 
the king: but it was no leſs true, that the king could require 

| this 
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e -bedience, only as he protected the people in their liber= 
155 17 tas ſhould be fo ſenſeleſs, as to pay a punctual 
obedience to laws advantageous to the crown, whilſt the 


king made no ſcruple to ſubvert the conſtitution, by aſſuming 


ſolute power, they ſhould only ſupply him continually 
with arms, S reduce them to perfect ſlavery. In ſhort, the 
deſign of their covenant was not as it was induſtriouſly inti- 
mated, to rob the king of his juſt rights, but to hinder him 


from ſtretching his prerogative beyond the limits of the 


1 king alleged on his fide, *f That the Scots, under the 


falſe pretence that their privileges were violated, were run- 


ning into open rebellion, by refuſing to pay the king due 


obedience. In figning a league directly contrary to the 
rights of the crown, they uſurped a power which was ſo 
far from being legal, that it was even repugnant to the 
laws. Their complaints in general about the breach of 
their privileges were groundleſs, fince there was but one 
article in queſtion concerning religion, that is, not the 
goctrine, but only the diſcipline of the chureh. Epiſcopacy 
had been immemorially eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland, 
it had indeed been under a fort of ecliple ſince the reforma- 
tion, at a time when the regulation of the diſcipline was more 
confidered than the reformation of the doctrine. Preſbyterian 

overnment had been eſtabliſhed in the church of Scotland, by 
the authority of general aſſemblies only, who were not ſove- 
reigns, and whole decrees were of no force, till approved and 
confirmed by parliament, From 1561 to 1 592, the parliament 
never approved of it, and if the parliament, held that year, had 
their reaſons to confirm it, the following parliaments had a 
{tronger to aboliſh it, and reſtore epiſcopal government. 
Herein nothing was done contrary to law or cuſtom, ſince 
no man could be ignorant that the parliament, which repre- 
ſents the whole nation, has power to annul and repeal all 
former acts. The male-contents could not queſtion this 
maxim, without groſsly contradicting themſelves, ſince their 
preſbyterian government could be founded only on the act 
of parliament made in 1592, whereby were repealed all the 
ancient laws in favour of epiſcopacy. How then was it poſh- 
ble to ſhew, that the parliament of 1592, had power to 
aboliſh epiſcopacy, and that of 1612 no right to aboliſh prel- 
byterian government? As to the general aſſemblies, to which 
was aſcribed an abſolute power in matters-of religion, this 
power was either natural or acquired. If natural, whence 
was it, that before the reformation, ſuch aſſemblies, conſiſting 
of preſbyteries only, without biſhops, were never heard of ? 
Tf it was an acquired power, they muſt have received it from 
the nation, that is from the king and parliament. Conſe- 
quently they were ſubject to the parliament, and their acts 
could not be valid bur as confirmed by the parliament. It 
they had received the unlimited power aſcribed to them, 
where was the act that granted it, and why was it not pro— 
duced ? Nay, though ſuch an act ſhould be produced that 
would not be ſufficient, unleſs it was ſhewn withal to be irre— 
pealable ; otherwiſe it would ſtill be evident, they depended 
upon the parliament, and conſequently their aCts had not the 


force they pretended to give them, unleſs approved by the par- 
liament, and the approbation unrepealed. 


Theſe general 
aſſemblies were firſt inſtituted at the reformation, for the 


direction of affairs, and the eaſe of the king and parlia- 
ment, in the examination of what was to be changed or 
altered with reſpect to religion. But it was too true, they 


had uſurped by degrecs an authority very prejudicial to the 


crown, and improper for ſubjects. As to the liturgy men- 
tioned by the male-contents in fo contemptuous a manner, 
as if it was intended to be introduced on purpoſe to lead the 
people gradually to popery, he had but one thing to plead in 
its favour, namely, that it was compoſed by biſhops, who 


ſuffered martyrdom for the proteſtant religion, and there- 


fore it was very impertinent to ſay, ſuch perſons had a mind 
to reſtore popery, when they were manifeſtly ufing their 
utmoſt endeavours to purge the public worſhip of every 
thing tending that way. Tt the king his father and himſelf 
had defired to introduce the liturgy into the church of 
Scotland, it was becauſe they believed it conducive to the 


edification of the faithful, and to the baniſhing of the 


indecency with which divine ſervice was performed in 
that church, where every miniſter made what prayers he 
pleaſed, and often, without any premeditation, which was 
liable to great inconveniences. Herein he had nothing in 
view but the good and benefit of his ſubjects of Scotland, 
and it was injuring him in the higheſt degree, to impute to 


a Two hundred muſkets, and ſo many pikes, with a ſmall quantity of 
powder. Annals, p. 635. 

b After this they ſet new guards upon the caſtle of Edinburgh, doubled 
the watch; and hearing that the lord committioner was to have the next Sun- 
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him a deſign of introducing popery, which on the contrary 


he abhorred.” As to the book of canons, he defended him- 


ſclt, in the manner before mentioned, and therefore it is 
needleſs to repeat it. | 


After ſeeing the reaſons of both parties, it will not be diffi- 
cult to conceive the motives of their conduct, withoux my 
being obliged hereafter to diſplay them. I ſhall only add, 
that the male-contents having reſolved to improve the weak 
neſs of the King's party, and the advantage given them by 
their covenant, to aboliſh the innovations complained of, 
did not uſe ſo much the moſt juſt and legal means, as thoſe 
they believed moſt proper for their ends. On the other 
hand, the King conſtantly adhered to the acts of parltament, 
by which theſe pretended innovations were eſtabliſhed, feign- 
ing not to ſee, in that reſpect, the leaſt cauſe of complaint 
againſt himſelf or the king his father. | 

Things being come to the point above mentioned, by the 
almoſt univerſal ſubſcription of the covenant, the king reſolved 
to ſend the marquis of Hamilton into Scotland, to repreſent 
his perſon under the title of his high commiſſioner. He 
imagined this Scotch lord being inveſted with ſo eminent a 
character, would by his credit and induſtry reduce the 
people to obedience, without giving them any real ſatis— 
taction, being {till very unwilling to defiſt from this project, 
; 2 he tables having notice of this, doubted not but the king's 
aim was to amuſe and ſurpriſe them, and therefore they uſed 
all pothble means to divert the impending danger. I ſhall 


not deſcend to particulars, but content myſelf with ſaying, 


that the high commiſſioner was received by the male-contents 
with great coldneſs and little reſpect, and that they prepared, 
on the contrary, to withſtand him vigorouſly, in caſe he 


offered to aſſert his authority. 


Mean while, the king having ſent to Scotland a ſhip laden 
with arms * for Edinburgh caſtle, the tables reſolved to ſeize 
them, fearing the king intended to ſurpriſe them, whilſt he 
ſhould amuſe them with negociations. This reſolution could 
not be executed, becauſe the king's party having notice of 
it, inſtantly unladed the veſſel, and carried the arms to Dal- 
keith, where the council then was. For this reaſon the tables 
ſet a guard near the gate of the caſtle, to prevent the arms 
from being carried in. At the ſame time, the male-contents 
received two ſhips freighted with arms for their ſervice. The 


king could hardly digeſt this affront. But the male- contents 


did not think it prudent to be expoſed to a ſurpriſe, on pre- 
tence that the rupture between the king and them was nat 


yet entire, 


The high commiſſioner being come to Edinburgh, offered 
theſe three propoſitions to the conſideration of the male- 
contents: : | 


1. What they ſhould expect to hear in the king's name for 
accommodating their grievances ? | 


2. What might be expected from them for returning to 
their former obedience ? | | 


3. That they ſhould renounce and deliver up their late 
covenant. TS | 
To which they anſwered, - | 


1. That they infiſted upon a general aſſembly, and a par- 
liament, | | 


2. That they could not return to his majeſty's obedience, 
ſince they had never departed from it. | 


3. That they would ſooner renounce their baptiſm than 
the covenant ®, - . 8 

The marquis had brought with him a declaration, which 
however he was not to uſe but in caſe of neceſſity, becauſe 
the king was unwilling to promiſe the leaſt condeſcenſion to 
the Scots, unleſs forced to it. But the marquis ſoon per- 
ccived it was not poſſible to bring the male- contents to obe- 
dience, without amuſing them at leaſt with the hopes that the 
king would have ſome regard to their grievances. He there- 
fore thought proper to publiſh the declaration, though it 
evidently appeared by the very expreſſions, that the kin 
would not properly be obliged to any thing. What follows is 
the moſt material part of the declaration, and ſhews wherein 
confiſted the king's condeſcenſion: 

And for the further clearing of ſeruples, we do hereby 
aſſure all men, that we will neither now, nor hereafter, preſs 
the practice of the ſervice- book, or the foreſaid canons, nor 
any thing of that nature, but in ſuch * a fair and legal way, 
as ſhall ſatisfy all our loving ſubjects,” that we neither intend 
innovations in religion or laws; and to this effect have given 


order to diſcharge all acts of council thereanent. And for 


day divine ſervice in the king's palace at Holy- rood-houſe, they ſent him word 
that whoſoever ſhould read the Engliſh ſervice in that chapel, ſhould never 
read more, and that there was a thouſand men ready 10 diſturb it, Ibid, 
p. 630, | | | | 5 
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the high commiſſion, we ſhall ſo rectify it, with the help the king could ſecure a majority of votes among the miniſters, 
and advice of our privy council, that it ſhall never impugn either by fears or hopes, or by preſent and real favours. For 
the laws, nor be a juſt grievance to our loyal ſubjects ; and this reaſon the male-contents had reſolved not to let the 
what is further fitting to be agitated in general aſſemblies and miniſters have the ſole direction of the affairs of religion, and 
parliament, for the good and peace of the kirk, and peace- therefore had erected tour tables, whereof that of the miniſters, 
able government of the fame, in eſtabliſhing of the religion which was but the third, could not determine of any thing 


at preſent poſſeſſed, ſhall likewiſe be taken into our royal without the concurrence of the other three, and the approba- 


conſideration, in a free aſſembly and parliament, which ſhall tion of the general-table, Moreover, when the tables had 
demanded a general aſſembly, they had at the ſame time 

The king muſt have been ill-informed of the diſpoſition relolved, that this aſſembly ſhould be compoſed not only of 
of the Scots, to imagine that a declaration with ſo many the miniſters, but alſo of lay-elders, who ſhould be perſons 
reſtrictions and ambiguous expreſſions ſhould be capable of of authority, and whoſe number ſhould excced that of the 


contenting them. The declaration was no ſooner proclaimed miniſters, In ſhort, they defigned the miniſters who were to 


at the market-croſs at Edinburgh, but the tables cauſed an be ſent to the aflembly, ſhould be elected not only by the 
anſwer, in form of a proteſtation, to be publicly read in the miniſters themſelves of each preſbytery, but alſo by the lay. 
fame place, the ſubſtance whereot was : elders. The marquis of Hamilton, who had intelligence of 

1. That no proclamation or declaration could fettle their their intention, laid therefore a double ſnare for them in the 
fears, nor ſecure them from the re-entry of any evil or inno- former of his two conditions. The firſt ſnare conſiſted in 


vation. that, feigning to be ignorant of their defign to ſend lay-elders 


2. That they poſitively infiſted upon a general aſſembly to the general aſſembly, he ſuppoſed it was to be compoſed 
and a parliament, which the king did not promiſe to call. of miniſters only. The ſecond confiſted in that he pretended, 
3. That the proclamation did not mention their complaints the nomination of theſe miniſters for the aſſembly ſhould be 
and grievances, but under the name of diforders, faults, and made by the miniſters alone withour the participation of the 
miſdemeanors, &c. ; lay-elders. He thereby endeavoured to break the meaſures 
4. That the king took it for granted he had abundantly the tables had judged neceſſary to ſecure themſelves from the 
and ſufficiently ſatisfied their fears, by his two former pro- articles of the court. 
clamations, and by his preſent declaration. As to the ſecond condition, it was evident that by things 
5. That this proclamation ſuppoſed them guilty of an already eſtabliſhed by acts of parliament, he underſtood alt 
unlawful combination or rebellion. the innovations complained of, which had been introduced 
6. That it did not diſallow nor diſcharge any of the inno- fince the year 1606, and which for the moſt part were, as I 
vations complained of, but left E-berty to any prelate or per- ſaid, founded upon acts of parliament. So, by this ſecond 
ſon to practiſe the ſame. | condition, he broke ſtill more directly than by the firſt, the 
7. That it plainly evidenced his majefty's intentions of meaſures the tables might take, to cauſe theſe innovations 
preſſing the practiſe of thoſe innovations in a legal way, that to be examined and declared ſuch by the general aſſembly. 
35, according to thoſe laws which were the ſubje& of their Wherefore the tables rejected theſe two conditions, regarding 
complaints. | | them as ſo many ſnares to ſurpriſe them, ſince they could 
8. That his majeſty did not promiſe to aboliſh, but only not accept them without being at the king's mercy. The 
to rectify the high commiſſion, with the advice of his privy affair was come to that point, that the tables were ſatisfied 
council, implying the king's power, with conſent of his the innovations complained of were really innovations, and 
council, to eftablith any judicatory within his kingdom, with- of their right to require their abolition. The ſole queſtion 
out conſent of the three eſtates convened in parliament. was to adviſe the propereſt means to procure the ſatisfaction 
The high commillioner being better informed of the affairs they demanded, On the other hand, the king did not in the 
of Scotland, by what he had ſeen with his own eyes, thought leaſt doubt the validity of the acts of parliament, whereby 
it neceſſary to go himſelf and acquaint the king. He made theſe pretended innovations were eſtabliſhed. And perhaps 
therefore a journey to court, and returned ſhortly after, with he ſtill leſs queſtioned his power to introduce the liturgy and 


a power to call a general affembly, and a parliament. But canons. But his concern was to find the propereſt means to 


as for the afſembly, he would know beforehand what per- maintain his own and the parliament's authority, and to diſpel 
ſons it ſhould be compoſed of, and what was to be debated. the ſtorm that was gathering in Scotland. | 
The tables rejected the limitation, as tending to render the The high commiſſioner clearly perceiving, he had to deal 
aſſembly uſeleſs. They likewiſe told him, if the king refuſed with men who were upon their guard, and that it would be 
to convene a general aſſembly, they believed they were ſuffi- difficult to furpriſe them, reſolved to take a ſecond journey 
ciently authorized to call one themſelves. | to England, to inform the king of the ſtate of affairs, By 
Probably, the king's high commiſſioner had orders to grant putting the male-contents in hopes the king would grant 
2 general aſſembly, if it could not be avoided ; but however ſuch a general aflembly as they deſired, he obtained with great 


to uſe his utmoſt endeavours, either that the tables ſhould difficulty, that the election of commiſſioners ſhould be delayed 


deſiſt from their demand, or at leaſt, if he granted an aſſem- till his return, which was fixed to the 21ſt of September. 


bly, to clog the favour with conditions that fhould prevent During his abſence, the tables expecting only new ſnares or 
the king's deſigns receiving any prejudice, It was doubtleſs in freſh delays from the court ©, reſolved that a general aſſembly 
obedience to this order, that he preſented to the tables eleven? ſhould be held, either with the king's permiſſion, if he would 
articles, as ſo many conditions on which he was willing to grant it, or without his conſent, and that the election of 
call an aſſembly. As he had very likely good ſpies, he knew commiſſioners ſhould be the 22d of September. In this inter- 
pretty well vrhat the tables intended to do in order to reap val, they ſent to all the preſbyteries directions in eight articles, 
great advantages by a general aſſembly, and theſe eleven con- not to chuſe any ſuſpected miniſter, and to ele& everywhere 
ditions ſolely tended to render their meaſures ineffectual. The lay-elders, who ſhould be perſons of authority, and more 


tables being compoſed of the moſt able perſons in Scotland, numerous than the miniſters. In a word, they took all poſſible 


eaſily diſcovered the high commiſſioner's aim. They replied meaſures to have an aſſembly at their devotion, wherein they 
therefore to theſe eleven articles, ſo as to ſhew him it would perfectly ſucceeded, the king's party being everywhere ſo 
be very difficult to ſurpriſe them. Nevertheleſs he was not weak, that they were not in condition to oppole it ſucceſsfully, 
diſcouraged, and under colour of complying with the male- The high commiſſioner being returned to Scotland with 
contents, reduced the eleven conditions to theſe two, which new inſtructions, immediately ordered a proclamation to 
however contained the ſubſtance of the eleven, and tended to be publiſhed, containing in ſubſtance theſe three principal 
the ſame end. | | articles: — — 

4 1, That no laymen ſhould have voices in chuſing the &« 1, That his majeſty revoked the ſervice-book, the book of 
miniſters to be ſent from the ſeveral preſbyteries to the canons, the high commiſſion, and the five articles of Perth. 


general aſſembly, nor any but the miniſters of the ſame ** 2, That for the future none of his ſubjects, whether 


preſbytery. ecclefiaſtical or civil, ſhould be liable to the trial and cenſure 


F 


«2, That the aſſembly ſhould not go about to determine of the parliament or general aſſembly. a _ 
things eſtabliſhed by act of parliament, otherwiſe than by „ 3. That perſons of all ranks ſhould be required to ſign 
remonſtrance or petition to the parliament,” the confeſſion of faith of 1580, with the oath he had annexed, 

To underſtand the end and motive of the firſt of theſe con- but very different from that of the covenant.” 
ditions, it muſt be obſerved, that it was very plainly perceived After publiſhing this proclamation, the high commiſſioner 


in Scotland, ſince the Glaſgow aſſembly in 1610, how eafily ſummoned a general aſſembly, to meet at Glaſgow the 21 


© Ten, ſays Whitelock, and Ruſhworth, p. 18. 762. him, gain time by all the honeſt means you can, without forſaking your 
4 This, it ſeems, was the grand deſign of the court, as appears by one of grounds.“ Burnet's Mem, of Hamil. p. 56, | 
the king's letters to the high commiſſioner, © In a word, fays his majeſty to | 


T+ 


/ . Te 
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of November this year 1638, and a parliament at. Edinburgh; 
the 15th of May the next year 1639. "0 
It was not without reaſon that the male-contents expecte 
ſome new ſnare from the king. Though the confeſſion of 
faith which the king ordered to be ſigned, was exactly the 
ſame with that prefixed to the covenant, the oath, or gene- 
ral-band, annexed by the king, imported, that they ſwore to 
maintain the religion at preſent profeſſed, which was utterly 
deſtroying the oath of the covenant, whereby the ſubſcribers 
were bound to reject all the innovations introduced fince 
1580. This ſnare was ſo palpable, and ſo very injurious to 
the king's affairs, that the council, to prevent its ill effects, 
were forced to publiſh a declaration, that the meaning of the 
oath was, that they ſwore to maintain the religion profeſſed 


in 1580. But notwithſtanding this, the tables cauſed a pro- 


jon againſt the proclamat.on to be publicly read, to ſhew, 
—_— — Te the king acted not with lincerity ; 
that by certain ambiguous clauſes, reſtrictions, and additions, 
he took away with one hand what he gave with the other; and 
reſerved to himſelf a liberty to maintain at a more convenient 
ſeaſon, the innovations he ſeemed to depart from. 

During the interval between the publiſhing of the procla- 
mation and the general aſſembly, the high commiſſioner and 
council uſed all poſſible endeavours to make all ſorts of peo- 
ple fign the confeſſion of faith as ſent by the King; and the 
tables on their part forgot nothing to oppoſe it. But there 
paſſed at this time a thing of great importance, which muſt 
not be omitted. Many lords, barons, gentlemen, miniſters, 
burgeſſes, who were not commiſſioners, to the general aſſem- 
bly, preſented to the preſbytery of Edinburgh, an informa- 
tion againſt David Lindſey biſhop of Edinburgh, and at the 


| fame time againſt all the reſt of the biſhops. The ſubſtance 


of the information, which contained ſeveral articles, ſome 
whereof doubtleſs were much aggravated, was, that Lindſey 
and his brethren had not performed the conditions required of 
them by the Montroſs aflembly. The deſign of this informa- 
tion was to prevail with the preſbytery to ſummon, as they 


did accordingly, the biſhops to appear before the aſſembly 


which was to be held at Glaſgow. For as the abolition of 
epiſcopacy was now reſolved, it was neceſſary that the gene- 
ral aſſembly ſhould have ſome ground or pretence to proſe- 
cute and to try the biſhops. And for this the information 
was intended. 5 | | 

The general aſſembly met at Glaſgow on the day appointed, 
conſiſting of ſuch members as the tables had deſired, or rather 


_ preſcribed e. The king's party was ſo weak, that they durſt 


not make any oppoſition, and the matters to be debated had 
been directed by the tables, who had ſent their inſtructions 
to the commiſſioners. In a word, as in the aſſembly of 
1610, and the following ones, king James had ſo managed 
as to have every thing tranſacked as he pleaſed, the tables 
had now taken the ſame precaution to cauſe whatever they did 
not approve to be annulled. Wherefore the marquis of Ha- 
milton's grand aim, was viſibly to raiſe conteſts and diſputes 
which ſhould afford him occaſion to diflolve the aſſembly. 
The firſt day was ſpent in reading the king's commiſſion. 
The ſecond day, a letter from the king containing nothing 


extraordinary was readf, Then the aflembly proceeded to 


the choice of a moderator : but at the ſame time Dr. Ha- 
milton preſented from the biſhops a declinator, that 1s, a pro- 
teſtation againſt the legality of the aſſembly, and the high 
commiſſioner would have this declinator read firſt, But it 


was objected, there was no aſſembly without a moderator, 
and conſequently it was neceſſary to begin with his election. 


The high commiſſioner ſeeing he could not prevail, proteſted 
againſt the refuſal to read the declinator before the choice of 
a moderator, and ordered his proteſtation to be entered. 
Before the moderator was choſen, the high commiſſioner 


entered a ſecond proteſtation, that this choice ſhould pre- 


judice neither the king's prerogative, nor any law of the 
kingdom, nor bar the king from taking legal exceptions, 
either againſt the perſon elected, or the election itſelf. After 
that, they unanimouſly choſe Mr. Alexander Henderſon, a 
miniſter, for moderator. | | 1 
The third day, the high commiſhoner urged, that the 
biſhops declinator might be read. But he was told, the 
aſſembly was not formed till the commiſhons of elections 
were examined, and the com:niffioners that were preſent 
known to be duly authorized. This affair was of more impor- 
tance than it ſeems at firſt fight. As the declinator contained 


_ reaſons to ſhew that the election of all the commiſſioners, or 


© Tt confiſted of about two hundred and ſixty commiſſioners, Some of 
theſe members could neither read nor write, and yet theſe were to judge of 


herely, and condemn Arminius his tenets. Burnet's Mem, of Hamil, 
8 


98. | 
And then the marquis of Hamilton made a ſpeech, and after that, ten- 
Number 98, 
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at leaſt of the greateſt part, was null, it was eaſy to perceive. 
that theſe reaſons would come too late after the power of 
the commiſſioners ſhould be allowed, and they admitted for 
members of the aſſembly. The high commiſſioner not being 
able to obtain his deſire, entered a third proteſtation on that 
head; and a fourth, the ſame day, againſt the. choice of 
Mr. Archibald Johnſton for clerk regiſter of the aſſembly x, 
becauſe he had been clerk of the general table at Edinburgh. 

The fourth day, the commiſſions of elections were exa- 
mined. But the high commiſſioner firſt entered a fifth pro- 
teſtation, to take exception againſt their elections in his owri 
due time, 

The examination of the commiſſions not being ended the 
fourth day, was continued the fifth. It may be imagined, 
that the elections which were agreeable to the inſtructions of 
the tables, were generally approved, and that means were not 
wanting to weaken or entirely reject thoſe which were otherwiſe: 

The fixth day, the 27th of November, was read at laſt the 
biſhops declinator, wherein they pretended to prove by ſeveral 
reaſons the illegality of the aſſembly. After the reading of 
the declinator, the high commiſſioner cauſed to be read ſome. 
other proteſtations, ſent him from ſeveral places, againſt the 
lay-elders right of voting in the general atſemblies and elec- 
tions of the minitters by lay-men. . 

The ſeventh day, the 28th of November, was moved 
in the aſſembly to debate, whether the biſhops cauſe ſhould 
be judged, notwithſtanding their declinator. As after ſeveral 
ſpeeches on this ſubject, the moderator was going to put the 
queſtion, the high commiſſioner roſe up and faic, fince they 
pretended to aflume a right to judge the biſhops, he could 
not give his conſent nor ſtay any longer with them. Then 
after a long ſpecch, wherein he repreſented his majeſty's gra- 
cious conceſſions in his laſt declaration, he difloived the 
aflembly in the name and by the authority of the king, 
alleging theſe four principal reaſons : | | 

1. Lay-elders were introduced into the aſſembly to vote 
there, which was not warranted by the laws, practice, or 
cuſtom of the church or kingdom, and which ſuppoſing there 
was ſuch a law or cuſtom, had been diſcontinued for above 
forty years. 3 

2. The miniſters choſen commiſſioners, were elected by 
lay-elders, contrary to cuſtom and practice. 

3. The few commiſſioners choſen contrary to the infiruc< 
tions of the tables, had been thrown out by mere cavils, 

4. The cited biſhops were to be tried by perſons who had 
already declared againſt them, | | 

It may be obſerved concerning theſe reaſons, that the 
high commiſſioner was not ignorant, before the meeting of 
the aflembly, of the manner of electing the commiſſioners, 
or that the biſhops cauſe was to be brought before the gene- 
ral aſſembly. Conſequently theſe reaſons would have been as 
ſtrong to hinder the atlembly from meeting as they were to 
diſſolve it the ſeventh day. But he was unwilling to give 
the male-contents the advantage of juſtly complaining that 
he had amulcd them with the hopes of an aflembly, which 


he intended not to hold. He expected to find in the proceed- 


ings of the aſſembly cauſes or pretences to diflolve it, and his 
frequent proteſtations were ſo many expedients which he 
intended to uſe at a proper ſeaſon, But as, in all appearance, 
he had the King's poſitive order to diſſolve the atilembly in 
caſe they ſhould take upon them to try the biſhops, and as 
this was properly the firſt thing that was moved, it was not 


in his power to ſtay for other pretences. He was forced 


therefore to uſe the fame reaſons for difſolving, as might have 
ſerved to hinder the meeting, of the aſſembly. | 
The king found not in the afſembly the obedience he ex- 
pected, though with little reaſon, confidering how the Scots 
ſtood affected. It was eaſy to foreſee, that the covenanters 
who had reſolved to hold an aſſembly, though the king ſhould 
not have given his conſent, were not diſpoſed to break u 
after a ſeven-days- ſeſſion without having finiſhed any affair. 
They had a mind to aboliſh epiſcopacy entirely, with all the 
innovations introduced into the kirk fince the laſt forty years; 
and after all the ſteps they had taken, it was not likely they 
would ſuddenly relinquiſh their projects, and return to peti- 
tions and ſupplications, which had hitherto proved fruitleſs. 


They ſaw moreover, that the king uſcd all torts of means to 


prevent his conſenting to their deſires; or if he feigned to 
have any condeſcenſion for them, it was only ro gain time, 
and that he reſerved to himſelf the power of maintaining the 
innovation at a more favourable opportunity. This was their 


dered to the aſſembly the king's conceſſions, which were much the ſame with 
thoſe already mentioned above. See Ruſhworth, tom. II. p- 844, 845. 

s Upon his election he made a ſhort ſpeech, declaring his unwillingneſs to 
accept the charge, yet would not be wanting to contribute his pact toward the 
defence of the prerogative of the Son of God, Ibid, p. 847. 
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belief at leaſt, and the ſudden diſſolution of an aſſembly ſo 
earneſty deſired, confirmed them in it. Wherefore they were 
unwilling to negle& ſo fair an opportunity. They had the 
whole kingdom on their fide, and knew that the great diſ- 
contents which reigned in England, would not ſuffer the my 
to make any conſiderable efforts againſt Scotland. Upon theſe 
accounts it was that the aſſembly of Glaſgow continued their 
ſeſſion by their own authority, notwithſtanding their diſſolu- 
tion in the king's name, and the proclamation publiſhed the 
next day h, to which they were contented to anſwer, as uſual, 
by proteſtation. Thus the king had the mortification to ſee 
his authority contemned, and the acts of parliament procured 
by his father to introduce the hierarchy into the kirk ſerve for 
foundation to a Scotiſh rebellion. Hence ſovereigns ſhould 
learn not to introduce any innovations but what are abſolutely 
neceſſary. It is certain, the reformation had been eſtabliſhed 
in Scotland upon the preſbyterian plan, in the ſame manner 
as in Switzerland, Geneva, France, Germany, the Low- 
countries: that this government ſubſiſted there till James VI. 
became king of England; that this prince was poſſeſſed with 


the defign of introducing epiſcopal government, and that 


Charles his ſon and ſucceſſor was no leſs eager to purſue the 
ſame project. The queſtion is not to know, whether epiſ- 
copal government be good or bad in itſelf; but ſuppoſing 
it good and even excellent, the point is to Know, whether 
the church of Scotland could not be without it, and whether 
Charles I. had ſufficient reaſon to hazard the peace of that 
kingdom and his own, in order to ſupport a deſign, the exe- 
cution whereof was not abſolutely neceſſary. 

The general aſſembly having continued their ſeſſion them- 
ſelves, contrary to the king's order, loſt no time to begin and 
finiſh what had been reſolved in the tables. Here follows a 
ſhort liſt of ſome of their acts, which will ſhew how much they 
endeavoured to aboliſh, as far as in them lay, all innovations. 

« An act bearing the aſſemblies proteſtation agamſt the 


diſſolution thereof. 


& An act annulling the fix aſſemblies holden at Linlithgow 
1606, and 1608, at Glaſgow 1610, at Aberdeen 1616, at 
St. Andrew's 1617, at Perth 1618. 

« An act declaring the nullity of the oath, exacted by 
prelates, from ſuch as are inſtituted to benefices. 

« An act condemning the ſervice- book. 

ce An act condemning the book of canons. 

4 An act condemning the high commiſſion. = 

c Two acts containing the depoſition and excommunica- 
tion of fourteen biſhops. | 

oe An act clearing the meaning of the confeſſion of faith 
made anno 1580, as abjuring and removing epiſcopacy. 

« An act declaring the five articles of Perth to have been 
abjured, and to be removed. . 

« Act reſtoring preſbyteries, provincial and general aſſem- 
blies to their conſtitution of miniſters and elders, and their 
power and juriſdiction contained in the book of policy. 

« Act concerning the power of preſbyteries, admiſſion of 
miniſters, and chuſing of their moderators. 

Act againſt the prophanation of the ſabbath, for want of 
afternoon's exerciſe. ; > hw 

c Act againſt thoſe who ſpeak or write againſt the cove- 
nant, or the aſſembly. Fs 

“Act condemning chapters, arch-deans, preaching deacons, 
and ſuch like popiſh traſh. a | 85 

« Act condemning all civil offices in the perſons of mini- 


| ters ſeparate to the goſpel, as to be juſtices of peace, {it 


in ſeſſion or council, to vote or ride in parliament, : 

« Act appointing the commiſſioners to attend the parlia- 
ment, and articles, which they are to repreſent in the name 
of the kirk to the eſtates. . : | 

« An act diſcharging printers to print any thing anent the 
acts of the proceedings of the aflembly, without a warrant 
under the Secretary's hand. ] 

« Act ordaining the covenant to be ſubſcribed, with the 
aſſemblies declaration. 


Act diſcharging all ſubſcription to the covenant, ſub- 


ſcribed by his majeſty's commiſhoner, and the lords of the 
council. | 


« Act renewing the privileges of yearly general aſſemblies, 


and oftener (pro re nata) and appointing the third Wecneſday 
in July 1639, in Edinburgh, tor the next general afſembly. 
Act that none be choſen ruling-elders to fit in preſ- 
byteries provincial or general aſſemblies, but thoſe who ſub- 
ſcribe the covenant.” | | | 
Theſe acts ſhew, the king was not in the wrong when he 


b Which made the ſitting any longer treaſon. Nalſon, p. 123. 

i This was the conrſe the marquis of Hamilton had from the beginning 
adyiſed him to take ; namely, to ſend his fleet quickly with two thouſand 
land ſoldiers in it, and ſend down arms to the northern counties of England; 


ſaid, the general aſſemblies of Scotland had uſurped a kind 
of ſovereignty in religious affairs, fince this aſſembly is ſeen 
boldly to annul, by their authority, things eſtabliſhed by 
acts of parliament, ' But, as I ſaid, in the diſpute between 
the king and his Scotch ſubjects, the queſtion was not to 


examine the right of the parties, but to uſe the moſt effectual 


means to attain their reſpective ends. This was the courſe 
taken by the general aſſembly of Glaſgow. As the parlia. 
ment was to meet the next May, and they knew they ſhould 
be ſupported, they were willing to give the parliament an 
occaſion to aboliſh all the innovations complained of, Upon 
the foundation of its being the general ſentiment of the kirk. 
It muſt be further remarked concerning this aſſembly, that 
before the ſeſſions began, the tables had uſed their utmoR 
endeavours to hinder the ſigning the confeſſion of faith in 
1580, with the obligatory clauſe annexed by the king. Bur 
as this did not prevent its being ſubſcribed by many, the 
aſſembly of Glaſgow thought proper to explain the conteſlion, 
and decide, that it virtually contained the abolition of epiſ- 
copacy, though the biſhops were not mentioned. So by this 
explication, they who had ſigned the confeſſion by the king's 
order, had ſubſcribed to the abolition of epiſcopal govern- 
ment. The high commiſſioner hearing the aſſembly of Glaſ: 
gow were upon this explication, made haſte and publiſhed a 
quite different one, wherein he endeavoured to prove, that 
epiſcopacy ſubſiſted in 1580, and conſequently the ſigning of 


the confeſſion of that year, could not be deemed an abjuration 


of epiſcopacy, A very long and particular anſwer was made 
to this explication. But without entering into a diſcuſſion of 
the facts alleged on both ſides, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
what I ſaid heretofore, concerning the ambiguity in the name 
of biſhops, muſt be chiefly applicd to theſe two papers. The 
marquis proved very well, that the name, title, temporal 
rights of the biſhops, were not aboliſhed by the parliament, 
till the year 1580; but he very lamely proved, that till then 
the kirk of Scotland had been governed by biſhops. The 
benefice had ſubſiſted till that year, but the office was aboliſhed, 
if not by act of parliament, at leaſt by the cuſtom and prac- 
tice of the kirk. On the other hand, the authors of the 
anſwer evidently ſhewed, that epiſcopacy, as to the office, 


was aboliſhed by the general aſſemblies as far as lay in their 


power, and by the practice of the Kirk : but they could 
not prove that the order of biſhops was aboliſhed till the 
year 1592. Ss 
[1639] Hitherto J have endeavoured to ſhew the rife of the 
troubles of Scotland, to the end it may be the better conceived 
how far the Engliſh ought to have been concerned in the 
war which broke out preſently after between the king and 


his ſubjects of Scotland. There were two parties in Eng- 
land, the courtiers and rigid epiſcopalians, who being reſi- 


gioufly attached to the hierarchy, verily believed the Scots 
were in the wrong to reject ſo obſtinately this hierarchy 
eſtabliſhed thirty years by acts of parliament, Theſe looked 
upon the Scots as rebels, and wiſhed to ſec them puniſhed as 
ſuch. The other party conſiſted of puritans: under which 
name were included not only the church puritans, but alſo 
the ſtate puritans, that is, all thoſe that were diflatisficd 
with the government, and thought the king aſſumed a power 
which belonged not to him. This party, though without 
poſts or employments and continually opprefled, was however 


much ſuperior in number to the other, as plainly appeared 


atterwards. Theſe, far from diſapproving the conduct of the 
Scots, ſaid that the king's, James and Charles, having mani- 
feſtly introduced innovations into the kirk, the Scots could 
not be juſtly blamed for defiring things might be reſtored to 
their former ſtate, When therefore, the hiſtory of theſe 


troubles is read, the authors are to be diſtinguiſhed. Some 


repreſent the conduct of the Scots as a real rebellion, flowing 
from a ſettled deſign of breaking all the bands of ſubjection 
and obedience to the king, and of utterly deſtroy ing monar- 
chical government. Others, on the contrary, ſpeak of the 
king's behaviour to the Scots as really tyrannical, and pretend 
he had no leſs deſign to render himſelf abſolute in Scotland 
than in England. 3 
The king's party in Scotland was extremly weak, and con- 
ſequently he had no other way left, than to uſe the forces of 
England to reduce the Scots to obedience. Accordingly, he 
took that courſe', As ſoon as he heard that the general 


aſſembly of Glaſgow continued their ſeffion by their own au- 


thority, and that the people approved of their conduct, he 
reſolved to levy an army in England to reduce the male- 
contents of Scotland to their duty, But as the Engliſh might 


to garriſon Berwick with fifteen hundred men, and Carliſle with five hun— 


dred ; and to come himſelf in per fon with the royal army. Burnet's Mem: 
of Hamil. p. 54, 82, 98. 
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| „ aſk, by what reaſon were they bound to venture 
W in dene of the intereſts of the king in Scotland, 
he thought this objection ſhould be obviated, by ſuppoſing 
the Scots to have already levied an army for the invaſion of 
England. From thence he inferred, it was incumbent upon 
bim to provide for the defence of the kingdom by raiſing 
ſufficient forces to repel the attacks of his enemies. There 
was little probability that the Scots ſhould think of invading 
England, if they were left unmoleſted, but it was neceſlary to 
excite the Engliſh with the dread of an imaginary danger. 
The king thought not proper to call a parliament to enable 
kim to raile the forces he wanted. Experience had taught 
him, that he was not to expect any great aſſiſtance from the 
arliament, unleſs he would alter his maxims, and redreſs the 
people's grievances, which he did not intend. On the con- 
trary he flattered himſelf that he ſhould eaſily reduce the Scots, 
and then be ſtill more abſolute in England. He choſe there- 


fore to ſuppole a defenſive war, and on that ſuppoſition 


ſammoned the nobility to attend him at York the 1ſt of 
April following, each with as many horſe as he could raiſe, 
and to inform the court within a fortnight of the number that 
could be brought. In this manner the kings of England 
formerly prepared to withſtand the invaſions with which they 
were threatened. But the ancient manner and this differed 
very much in two reſpects. Firſt, there were certain Crown- 
lands, the poſſeſſors whereof were obliged to find the king 
troops, according to the frontiers that were like to be invaded. 
Moſt of theſe lands lay in the northern counties, becauſe 
of the neighbourhood of Scotland, which was the only place 
from whence invaſions were to be feared by land. But the 


tenants of ſuch lands lying in Kent or Suilex were not 


bound to furniſh troops for the defence of the northern bor- 


ders againſt the Scots; or the tenants in the north, to defend 


the ſouthern frontiers when threatened by the French. Where- 
as Charles I. without making any diſtinction of counties, or 


putting any difference between thoſe that did, and thoſe that 


did not hold theſe crown-lands, directed his ſummons to all 
the nobles in general. Again, this method of raiſing troops 
was anciently uſed, only when the kingdom was actually in- 
vaded, or in danger of being ſo, or at leaſt when there was 
a war proclaimed, and judged neceffary for the defence of the 
kingdom. But, Charles I. was contented to ſuppoſe only, 
though contrary to all appearance, that the Scots intended to 
invade England, and under colour of defending the kingdom, 
his real deſign was to attack the Scots on account of his own 
intereſts. | : 

But, as having troops was not ſufficient without money to 
ſubſiſt them, the king uſed two ways, befides thoſe already 
in practice, as ſhip-money and others, to increaſe his reve- 
nues. The firſt was to demand voluntary contributions of 
the clergy by means of the archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
Laud writ for that purpoſe a circular letter to the biſhops 
and all the clergy, to exhort them to contribute liberally for 
the defence of the kingdom, which was in extreme danger of 
a Scotch invaſion. He added, by way of poſtſcript, that 
his majeſty expected from the clergy a larger ſum than what 
they were wont to give in the uſual way. The ſecond means 
uſed by the king was, to put the queen upon writing to the 
catholics, to incite them to aid the king on this urgent occa- 
fion. Theſe two means brought in very near what the king 
expected. | | | 
| Befides the horſe to be brought by the nobility to York, 
all the counties were obliged to find ſuch a number of foot, 
horſe, dragoons, artillery-horſes, and a certain quantity of 
ammunition. The whole amounted to nineteen thouſand 
four hundred and eighty-three foot, twelve hundred and 
thirty-three horſe k, beſides the troops of the nobility, and 
thirteen hundred and fifty horſes for the carriages. More- 


over, the king equipped a fleet of fixteen men of war, the 


command whereot was given to the marquis of Hamilton, 
who was come back to his majeſty. — 
The king departed for York the 27th of March, his coro- 
nation-day, and on the gth of April publiſhed a proclamation 
to revoke ſundry monopolies, licences and commiſhons, which 


he had granted by his letters-patents. But very likely, this 


was only to amuſe the people, and the proclamation was not 
executed, ſince the next year he publifhed another to revoke 
the ſame monopolies, which ſhould have been aboliſhed by 
this. On the 29th of May the king reviewed his army, 
which conſiſted of nineteen thouſand fix hundred and four- 
teen men, beſides five thouſand on board the fleet, his own 
guards, and the garriſons of Berwick and Carliſle. 

Whilſt the king was making his preparations, the Scots 


„Upon the review taken afterwards kj he king, the foot were found to 
de in all 19614, the horſe 1800, and the dragoons 1460, Thomas 
Howard earl of Arundel was general, Robert Devereux earl of Eſſex, 
lieutenant-general, and Henry Rich cail of Holland, general of the horſe, 


were not idle. They had alſo drawn forces together i, but 
their hopes were not ſo much built on their army as on their 
friends in England, and even at court. Some have ſuſpected 
the marquis of Hamilton, one of the king's favourites, of 
not having at this juncture faithfully ſerved his maſter. As 
it was the King's intereſt to exaſperate the Engliſh againſt the 
Scots, and perſuade them that theſe were in man feſt rebel- 
lion; it was the Scots intereſt on the contrary to ſhew, they 
had never any ill defign againſt England, and if they took 
up arms, it was only in their own defence. They knew 
the ſucceſs of the war depended upon the aſſiſtance England 
ſhould freely give the kirg, and not upon the aid he ſhould 
extort by force in virtue of his prerogative. And therefore 
their friends in England had adviſed them to mind two things 
eſpecially. Firſt to clear themſelves as fully as poſſible from the 
crime of rebellion, which the king laid to their charge. 
Secondly, to avoid every thing that might excite the Engliſh 


to engage in the war, for fear of giving the king advantage 


of being able to ſay, they were undertaking an offenſive war. 
They punctually followed theſe two advices, the former by 
diſperſing in England by means of their emiſſaries a great 
number of papers, wherein they ſet forth with all poſfible 
clearneſs the cauſes of their diſcontents and the king's inten- 
tions. They forgot not to inſinuate, that it concerned Eng- 
land no leſs than Scotland, to oppoſe the arbitrary power 
aſſumed by the king, as well in eccleſiaſtical as civil affairs, 
They followed the ſecond advice, by obeying with entire 
ſubmiſſion a proclamation publiſhed by the king in Scotland, 
to forbid the Scotch army to approach within ten miles of 
the borders of England. By this obedience they evidently 
ſhewed, the war was not offenſive on their ſide. It is not 
unlikely, that ſome of their friends had counſelled the king to 
publiſh that proclamation, on purpoſe to afford them an 
opportunity to give this proof of it. 

But this was not the only advantage the Scots reaped from 
the counſels given the king by their ſecret friends. He was 
perſuaded that their obedience to his proclamation was the 
effect of their fear, and was thereby induced to ſend another 
proclamation to Edinburgh, commanding the Scots to lay 
down their arms on pain of being declared guilty of treaſon; 
offering however pardon to all who ſhould comply with his 
orders and return to their duty. Nothing could be more pre- 
Judicial to him in Scotland than ſuch a proclamation, which 


ſhewed he required a ſpeedy obedience without any condi- 


tions; but the magiſtrates of Edinburgh would not ſuffer it 
to be publiſhed. The ſame notion, that the Scots were inti- 
midated, cauſed him to commit another error in detaching 
the carl of Holland with three thouſand foot and a hundred 
horſe, into Scotland by way of Kelſey. Leſley, general of 
the Scots, being informed of the earl of Ho!land's march, ſent 
five or fix thouſand foot and five hundred horſe againſt him, 
who made him halt on a ſudden. He ſent however a trum- 
pet to command them to retire according to their promiſe : 
it was anſwered, he would do much better to withdraw him— 
ſelf; and indeed he found it proper to take their advice. The 
ear] of Holland's march, which came to nothing, freed the 
Scots from their promiſe of not approaching the borders, and 
on the morrow Leſley marchcd towards Kelſey with about 
twelve thouſand men, | 

The king began then' to perceive that the obedience of the 
Scots was not owing to their fear, and that hitherto he had 
followed wrong counſels ; wherefore he took a ſudden reſolu- 
tion to ſtand upon the defenſive, and that very day writ to 
the marquis of Hamilton, who was in the Firth with the fleet, 
to order him not to begin hoſtilities, though he had been ſent 
thither to take all poſſible advantages upon the Scots. But 
this reſolution was taken a little late, after what he had juſt 
done, at leaſt if he had no other deſign to make the public 
believe he had undertaken the war only in his own defence. 
But he had a ſtronger reaſon not to engage too far; for upon 
notice of the Scots approach, moſt of his generals had adviſed 
him not to give battle, though he was much ſuperior in 
number of troops, which he could aſcribe only to their 
unwillingneſs to venture their lives in his ſervice. 

The two armies were ſo near one another, that a battle was 
expected every day, though in truth both fides were alike 
reſolved to ſtand upon the defenſive ; but, when it was leaſt 
expected, the lord Dumfermling a Scotchman came to the 
king's camp with a trumpet, and preſented to his majeſty, in 
the name of the Scots, a very humble petition, intreating 
him to appoint commiſſioners to negotiate a peace. The 
king anſwered, he had ſent a proclamation to Edinburgh, 
whereby he offered his ſubjects of Scotland the free enjoy- 


Sce Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. 926. Nalſon, tom. I. p. 207. . 
| And ſeized Edinburgh and Dunbarton caſtles; and applied to the king 
of France. Nalſon, p. 197, 201. Warwick. 
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ment of their religion and laws, with a pardon to ſuch as 
ſhould return to their duty: that this proclamation had been 
rejected with contempt; but he defired it might be publiſhed 
in the Scotch army, after which he would be graciouſly 
pleaſed to hear their petitions. The lord Dumfermling return- 
ing with this anſwer, the Scotch general ordered the procla- 
mation to be publicly read in the army, which done, the 
king appointed five commiſſioners to treat with the Scots. 

In the conference held the 11th of June, between the 
commiſſioners of both parties, the Scots defired three things, 
namely: 

vhs 8 That the acts at the late aſſembly at Glaſgow ſhould 
be ratified in the enſuing parliament. : 

« 2. That all matters eccleſiaſtical might be determined 
by the aſſemblies of the kirk, and matters civil by parlia- 
ment. 

«© 3. That his majeſty's ſhips and forces by land be 
recalled ; that all perſons, ſhips, and goods arreſted be 
reſtored, and that all excommunicate perſons, incendiaries, 
and informers againſt the kingdom, who had cauſed theſe 
commotions for their own private ends, might be returned, 
to ſuffer their deſerved cenſure and puniſhment.” . 

Upon this the king defiring the Scots to give in writing the 
reaſons and grounds of their demands, the lord Lowdon, one 
of the Scotith deputies, ſaid, their defires were only to enjoy 
their religion and liberties according to the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil laws of the kingdom, and that they would not infiſt 
upon any point that was not ſo warranted, humbly offering all 
civil and temporal obedience to his majeſty, which could be 
required or expected of loyal ſubje&s. The king replied, if 
this was all that was defired, the peace would ſoon be con- 
cluded : and indeed he granted immediately what the lord 
Lowden demanded, in the very ſame words and on the ſame 
terms. | 

Then the Scotiſh deputies gave in writing the reaſons and 
grounds of their three demands, and added, it was alſo 
defired that parliaments might be held at ſet times, once at 
leaſt in two or three years, by reaſon of his majeſty's abſence, 
which hindered his ſubjects in their complaints and grievances 
to have immediate acceſs to his majeſty. They took occaſion 
likewiſe to declare in this paper, that it had always been far 
from their thoughts to refuſe due obedience to their native 
king, or to make an invaſion upon England. They ſaid, 


theſe were calumnies, the authors whereof they moſt humbly 


defired might be made a public example. 
It was the 15th of June before the king returned his 
anſwer, which muſt have embarraſſed him. He had filled all 
England with complaints concerning the horrible rebellion 
of the Scots, and yet theſe ſame people whom he would have 
to ve deemed rebels, defired only to enjoy their religion and 
liberties. On the other hand, he had levied a great army, 
and prepared a fleet on pretence to defend England againſt the 
invaſion the Scots were meditating ; but they ſolemnly declared 
they never intended any ſuch thing. At laſt he gave his 
anſwer to this effect : | 

« 1, That he could not ratify or approve the acts of the 
general aſſembly at Glaſgow. | 

«© 2, That notwithſtanding he was pleaſed to confirm and 
make good whatſoever his commiſſioner had granted and 

romiſed in his name. | | 

6 3. That according to the petitioners defire, all matters 
eccleſiaſtical ſhould be determined by the kirk, and matters 
civil by the parliament. : 

«© 4. That a free general aſſembly ſhould be held at Edin- 
burgh the 6th day of Auguſt, and a parliament at the ſame 
place the 2oth of Auguſt next enſuing. - | 

& 5, That upon the Scots diſarming and diſbanding their 
forces, diſſolving and diſcharging all their pretended tables 
and conventions, and reſtoring to every one whatſoever had 
been taken and detained from them ſince the late pretended 
general aſſembly, his majeſty would preſently after recal his 
fleet, and retire his land forces, and cauſe reſtitution to be 
made to all perſons of their ſhips and goods, detained and 
arreſted fince the aforeſaid aſſembly,” 

Upon this anſwer the ſeven following articles were at laſt 
agreed on, wherein, however, there was no mention of the 
principal reaſons of the quarrel, becauſe theſe matters were 
to be examined by the general aſſembly and parliament of 
Scotland. So, though theſe articles were called articles of 
pacification, it could not but be a very doubtful peace, fince 


m The king's. commiſſioners were the earl of Arundel lord general, 
the earl of Eſſex lieutenant-general, the earl of Holland general of the 
horſe, the carls of Saliſhury and Berkſhire, and M. ſecretary Coke, and 
fir Henry Vane, The Scotch deputies were the earls of Rothes and 
Dumfermling, the lords Lowdon, fir William Douglas ſheriff of Tivi- 
dale, Mr. Alexander Henderſon, and Archibald Johnſton, Nalſon, toin, I. 
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there was nothing yet decided concerning the grounds of the 
War, 
Articles agreed upon, 


© 1. The forces of Scotland to be diſbanded and difſolyeq, 
within eight-and-forty hours after the publication of his 
majeſty's declaration being agreed upon. 

4 2, His majeſty's caſtles, forts, ammunitions of all ſorts, 
and royal honours to be delivered after the ſaid publication, 
{o ſoon as his majeſty can ſend to receive them. 

6c 3. His majeſty's ſhips to depart preſently after the 


delivery of the caſtles, with the firſt fair wind, and in the 


mean time no interruption of trade or fiſhing. 

* 4. His majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed to cauſe to be reſtored 
all perſons, goods, and ſhips, detained and arreſted fince the 
iſt day of November laſt paſt. 

6 5- There ſhall be no meetings, treatings, conſultations, 
or convocations of his majeſty's lieges, but ſuch as are war. 
ranted by act of parliament. | | 

„ 6, All fortifications to defiſt, and no farther working 
therein, and they to be remitted to his majeſty's pleaſure. 

4 7. To reſtore to every one of his majeſty's good ſubjects 
their liberties, lands, houſes, goods and means whatſoever, 
taken or detained from them by whatſoever means fince the 
aforeſaid time.” | | 


Purſuant to theſe articles the Scots diſbanded their troops, 
but in ſuch a manner, if we may believe the king's friends, 
that they could eaſily re- aſſemble them in caſe of neceſſity n. 
This ſeems to me very probable, ſince it is certain the readi- 
neſs ſhewn by the two parties to conclude a peace, was an 
occaſion of miſtruſt to both. | 

As the general aſſembly and parliament were to meet in 
Auguſt, the king appointed the earl of Traquair to repreſent 
his perſon in quality of high commiſſioner. . This lord, who 
was treaſurer of Scotland, was entirely devoted to him; and 
it was with him that the Scotiſh biſhops and archbiſhop of 
Canterbury held, before the war, a ſtrict correſpondence, in 
order to accompliſh the king's deſigns. The king gave him 
the following inſtructions, ſigned with his own hand, 


Inſtructions given to the earl of Traquair, lord high commiſ- 
i ſioner for Scotland. | 

© AT the firſt meeting of the aftembly, before it be 

brought in diſpute who ſhall prefide, you ſhall appoint him 


who was moderator in the laſt aſſembly, to preſide in this 


till a new moderator be choſen. 

* We allow that lay-elders ſhall be admitted members of 
this aſſembly; but in caſe of the election of commiſſioners 
for preſbyteries, the lay-elders have had voice, you ſhall de- 


clare againſt the informality thereof, as alſo againſt lay-elders 


having voice in fundamental points of religion. | 
* At the firſt opening of the aſſembly, you ſhall ſtrive to 
make the aſſembly ſenfible of our goodneſs, that notwith- 


ſtanding all that is paſt, whereby we might have been juſtly 


moved not to hearken to their petitions, yet we have been 
graciouſly pleaſed to grant a free general aflembly ; and for 
great and weighty conſiderations, have commanded the arch- 
biſhops and biſhops not to appear at this aſſembly, 


5 You ſhall not make uſe of the aſſeſſors in public, except 


you find. you ſhall be able to carry their having vote in the 
aſſembly. | 

„Lou ſhall labour to your utmoſt, that there be no 
queſtions made about the laft aſſembly; and in caſe it come 
to the worſt, whatever ſhall be done in ratification, or with 
relation to the former aſſembly, our will is, that you declare 
the ſame to be done as an act of this aſſembly, and that you 
conſent thereto only upon theſe terms, and no ways as having 
any relation to the former aſſembly. | 

*© You ſhall by all means ſhun the diſputè about our power 

in aſſemblies; and if it ſhall be urged or offered to be diſ- 
puted, whether we have the negative voice, or the ſole power 
of indicting, and conſequently of diſſolving, except you ſce 
clearly that you can carry the ſame in our favour, ſtop the 
diſpute; and rather than it be decided againſt us, ſtop the 
courſe of the RM until we be advertiſed. N 


For the better facilitating of our other ſervices, and the 


more peaceable and plaufible progreſs in all buſineſſes recom- 
mended to you, we allow you at any time you ſhall find moſt 
convenient, after the opening of the aſſembly, to declare, that 


n The king juſtly performed the articles on his part; but the Scots 
boſe part of their forces in body, and all their officers in pay, W hitc- 
ock, p. 31. EET, | 

9 During his ſtay in Scotland, the king gained James carl of Montroſe 
to his ſide, and much lenified the carls of Lon don and Lothian, Nal- 
fon, tom, I, p. 244. | 
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we are contented, for our people's full ſatisfaCtion, to 
225 epiſcopacy and the eſtate of biſhops to the freedom of 
the aſſembly; but ſo, as no reſpect be had to the determina- 
tion of the point in the laſt aſſembl : 

« But in giving way to the aboliſhing of epiſcopacy, be 


careful that it be done without the appearing of any warrant 


| the biſhops; and if any offer to appear for them, you 
= enquire 2 their warrant, and carry the W ſo, as 
the concluſion ſeem not to be made in prejudice of epiſcopacy 
as unlawful, but only in ſatisfaction to the people for ſettling 
the preſent diſorders, and ſuch other reaſons of ſtate: but 
herein you muſt be careful that our intentions appear not to 
te You ſhall labour that miniſters depoſed by the laſt 
afſembly, or commiſſions flowing from them, for no other 
cauſe but the ſubſcribing the petition or declinator againſt 
the laſt aſſembly, be, upon their ſubmiſſion to the determina- 
tion of this aſſembly, reponed in their own places; and ſuch 
other miniſters as are depoſed for no other faults, that they 
be tried of new; and if that cannot be, ſtrive that com- 
miſſions may be direCted from this aſſembly, for trying and 


cenſuring them, according to the nature of their proceſs. 


6 That immediately upon the concluſion of this aſſembly, 

you indi& another at ſome convenient time, as near the 
expiring of the year as you can, and if you find that Aber- 
deen be not a place agreeable, let Glaſgow be the place; and 
if that cannot give content, let it be elſewhere, 
„ The general aſſembly is not to meddle with any thing 
that is civil, or which formerly hath been eſtabliſhed by act 
of parliament, but upon his majeſty's ſpecial command or 
warrant. 

«© We will not allow any commiſſioner from the aſſembly, 


nor no ſuch act as may give ground for the continuing of 


the tables or conventicles, 

ec In caſe epiſcopacy be aboliſhed at this aſſembly, you are 
to labour that we may have the power of chuſing of ſo many 
miniſters as may repreſent the fourteen biſhops in parlia- 
ment : or if that cannot be, that fourteen others whom we 
ſhall preſent be agreed to, with a power to chuſe the lords of 
the articles for the nobility for this time, until the buſineſs 
be further conſidered upon. 

«© We allow that epiſcopacy be aboliſhed, fer the reaſons 
contained in the articles; and the covenant 1 580, for ſatis— 
faction of our people, be ſubſcribed ; provided it be ſo con- 
ceived, that thereby our ſubjects be not forced to abjure 
epiſcopacy as a point of popery, or contrary to God's law, 
or the proteſtant religion ; but if they require it to be abjured 
as contrary to the conſtitution of the church of Scotland, you 
are to give way to it rather than to make a breach. | 

After all aſſembly bufincſs is ended, and immediately 


before prayers, you ſhall in the faireſt way that you can, 


proteſt, that in reſpect of his majeſty's reſolution of not coming 
in perſon, and that his inſtructions to you were upon ſhort 
advertiſement, whereupon many things may have occurred, 
wherein you have not had his majeſty's pleaſure ; and for 
ſuch other reaſons as occaſion may furniſh, you are to proteſt, 
that in caſe any thing hath eſcaped you, or hath bcen con- 
deſcended upon in this preſent aſſembly, prejudicial to his 
majeſty's ſervice, that his majeſty may be heard for redreſs 
thereof in his own time and place b. c 
* At Berwick the 27th of July, 1639.” 


Further inſtructions to the earl of Traquaire. 
Right truſty, | 
© WE have hitherto commanded Hamilton to anſwer ſeve- 
ral of your letters, but that on the 16th of Auguſt being of 
more weight than any of your former, we have thought fit 
to anſwer it ourſelf. | | 
* And whereas you ſay, that nothing will ſatisfy them, 


except in terminis the laſt aſtembly be named and ratified, 


or that way be given to the diſcharging of epiſcopacy, as 
abjured in that church, as contrary to the confeſſion of faith 
1580, and the conſtitutions of the ſame, you being yet in 
ſome hope that the word abjured may be got changed, and 
that in drawing up the words of the act, it be only con-. 
demned as contrary to the conſtitution of the church: we in 
this point leave you to your inſtructions, they being full, if 
you conſider what we have ſaid concerning epiſcopacy, and 
ſubſcribing the confeſſion of faith 1580, we thinking it fit 
to declare hereupon unto you, that let their madneſs be what 
it will, further than we have declared in our inſtructions, in 
theſe points, we will not go. 52 

* For the ſervice-book, and book of canons, though we 
have been and are-content they be diſcharged, yet we will 


e Hence it is plain the king had a mind to reſerve a means to 
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notwithſtanding our own inclination, or any other conſider- 


never give our voice nor aſſent that they be condemned as 
containing divers heads of popery and ſuperſtition: in like 
manner, though we have been and are content that the high 
commiſſion be diſcharged, yet we will never acknowledge 
that it is without law, or deſtructive to the civil and eccle- 
ſiaſtical judicatories of that our kingdom: nor that the five 
articles of Perth, though diſcharged with' our approbation, 
be condemned as contrary to the aforeſaid confeſſion. As 


concerning the late aſſemblies, we cannot give our conſent to 


have them declared null, fince they were ſo notoriouſly our 
father (of happy memory) his acts: it ſeemed ſtrange that 
we having condeſcended to the taking away of theſe things 


that they complained of, which were done in thoſe aſſemblies, 


they will not be content therewith, without laying an aſper- 
ſion on our father's actions. Wherefore if the aflembly will, 
in deſpite of your endeavour, conclude contrary to this, you 
are to proteſt againſt their proceedings in theſe points, and be 
ſure not to ratify them in parliament, | 

Concerning the yearly indiction of general aſſemblies, 


and the confeſſion of faith, we commanded Hamilton, in his 


of the 16th, to anſwer that point to this effect, that we think 
it infinitely to our prejudice, that we ſhould conſent to tie 
ourſelt for the keeping yearly of their afſemblies, not needing 
to repeat the reaſons, they being well enough known to you; 
ſeeing at Berwick it was conceived upon debate of that point, 
that vour having power to indict a new one within the year, 
would fave that diſpute, which you are by all means to 


eſchew. But if this will not give ſatisfaction, you are by no 


means to give your aſſent to any ſuch act, nor to ratify the 
the ſame 1n parliament. | 


* The article in your inſtructions, which is only that the 


| Covenant 1580; ſhall be ſubſcribed, you muſt have an eſpecial 


care of, and how you procced therein ; that the bond be the 
ſame which was in our father's time, mutatis mutandis ; and 
that you give your aſſent no other ways to the interpretations 
thereot, * than may ſtand with our future intentions well 
known to you ;* nor 1s the ſame otherwiſe to be ratified in 
parliament. | 

* Thus you have our pleaſure fully ſignified in every par- 
ticular of your letter; which you will find no ways contrary 
to our reſolution taken at Berwick, and our inſtructions given 
to you there. But if the madneſs of our ſubjects be ſuch, 
that they will not reſt ſatisfied with what we have given you 
power and authority to condeſcend to, which notwithſtand- 
ing all their inſolencies we ſhall allow you to make good to 
them, we take God to witneſs, that what miſery ſoever ſhall 
fall to that country hereafter, it 1s no fault of ours, but their 
own procurement, And hereupon we do command you, that 
it you cannot compoſe this bufineſs according to our inſtruc- 


tions, and what we have now written, that you prorogue the 


parliamente till the next ſpring; and that you think upon 
ſore courſe how you may make publicly known to all our 
ſubjects what we had given you power to condeſcend to. And 
becauſe it is not improbable, that this way may produce a 
preſent rupture, you are to warn and aſſiſt Ruthven for the 
defence of the caſtle of Edinburgh ; and to take in general 
the like care of all our houſes and forts in that kingdom ; and 
likewiſe to advertiſe all ſuch who are affected to our ſervice, 
that timeouſly they may ſecure themſelves ; and ſo we bid you 
heartily farewell.” | 


It is plain from theſe inſtructions, that the king had ſome 


private intentions, but which were known to the ear} of 
Traquair. The following letter may help to diſcover part of 
theſe intentions, at leaſt with reſpect to the biſhops. 


His majeſty's letter to the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's. 


«Right truſty, and well-beloved counſellor, and reverend 
father in God, we greet you well. = 

* YOUR letter, and the reſt of the biſhops (ſent by the 
elect of Cathneſs) to my lord of Canterbury, hath been by 
him communicated to us: and after ſerious confideration of 
the contents thereof, we have thought fit ourſelf to return 
this anſwer to you for direction, according to our promiſe, 
which you are to communicate to the reſt of your brethren. 

„We do in part approve of what you have advifed, con- 
cerning the prorogating of the aflembly and parliament, and 
muſt acknowledge it to be grounded upon reaſon enough, were 
reaſon only to be thought on in this buſineſs : but conſider- 
ing the preſent ſtate of our affairs, and what we have promiſed 
in the articles of pacification, we may not (as we conceive) 


without great prejudice to our ſelf and ſervice, condeſcend 
thereunto ; wheretgre we are reſolved (rather neceſſitated) to- 


hold the affembly and parliament at the time and place 
appointed; and for that end we have nominated the ear! of 
Traquaire our commiſſioner, to whom we have given inſtrue- 


diſavow his commiſſion. Rapin. 
| 6 X The 
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tions, not only how to carry himſelf at the ſame, but a charge 
allo to have a ſpecial care of your lordſhips, and thoſe of the 
inferior clergy, who have ſuffered for their duty to God, and 
obedience to our commands. And we do hereby aſſure you, 
that it ſhall be ſtill one of our chiefeſt ſtudies, how to rectify 
and eſtabliſh the goverment of that church aright, and to repair 
your loſſes, which we defire you to be moſt confident of. 

& As for your meeting to treat of the affairs of the church, 
we do not ſee at this time how that can be done; for within 
our kingdom of Scotland we cannot promiſe you any place 
of ſafety ; and in any other of our dominions we cannot hold 
it convenient, all things confidered ; wherefore we conceive, 
that the beſt way would be for your lordſhips to give in, by 
way of proteſtation, or remonſtrance, your exceptions againſt 
this afſembly and parliament to our commiſſioner, which may 
be ſent by any mean man, fo he be truſty, and deliver it at 
his entering into the church; but we would not have it to be 
either read or argued in this meeting, where. nothing but par- 
tiality is to be expected, but to be repreſented to us by him; 
which we promiſe to take ſo into confideration, as becometh a 
prince ſenfible of his own intereſt and honour, joined with the 
equity of your defires; and you may reſt ſecure, that though 
perhaps we may give way for the preſent, to that which will be 
prejudicial both to the church and our own government, yet 
we ſhall not leave thinking in time how to remedy both. 

& We muſt likewiſe intimate unto you, that we are fo far 
from conceiving it expedient for you, or any of my lords of 
the clergy to be preſent at this meeting, as we do abſolutely 
diſcharge your going thither ; and for your abſence, this ſhall 
be to you, and every of you, a ſufhcient warrant : in the 
interim, your beſt courſe will be to remain in our kingdom of 
England, till ſuch time as you receive our farther order, where 
we {hall provide for your ſubſiſtence; though not in a meaſure as 
we could wiſh, yet, in ſuch a way as you ſhall not be in want. 

& Thus you have our pleaſure briefly fignified unto you, 
which we doubt not but you will take in good part : you can- 
not but know, that what we do in this, we are neceſſitated 
to; ſo we bid you farewell. 
| Whitehall, Aug. 6. 1639. | G. 


I have already obſerved, that the late peace between the 
king and his ſubjects of Scotland, did not properly confiſt in 
the ſeven articles of pacification, ſince there was no mention 
there of the true ground of the quarrel, but only of what 
paſſed after the breach. Indeed both parties agreed to lay 
down their arms; but the peace could not be ſaid to be con- 
cluded, fo long as the motives of rupture ſtill ſubſiſted. If 
the demands of the Scots, and the king's anſwer be con- 
fidered, ſuch ambiguity on both fides will appear, that the 
peace muſt have been deemed very doubtful. The Scots 
reduced their demands to this,“ That they might enjoy 
their religion and liberties, according to the eccleſiaſtical and 
civil laws of the kingdom, offering in return all obedience 
ro his majeſty, which could be required or expected of 
loyal ſubjects,” 
{fame words, and on the fame conditions. But there was a 
palpable ambiguity as well in the demand, as in the anſwer, 
The Scots underſtood by the laws of the kingdom, thoſe that 
were in force beſore king James's acceſſion to England, and 
all the innovations by them complained of; but the king 
meant ſuch as were cnacted ſince that time. The condition 
was no leſs equivocal, for the obedience promiſed by the 
Scots, related to the obſervance of the ancient laws, but 
that expected by the king, was founded upon the late laws, 
Both parties muſt have perceived the equivocation in what 
was to be the foundation of the peace, ſince neither of the 
parties could be ignorant of the occaſion of the breach. But 
however, both ſides feigned not to perceive it, in order to be 
freed from their embarraſſment in taking up arms. The Scots 
had flattered themſelves, that confidering the diſcontents 
which reigned in England, the king would not be able to 
raiſe an army to reduce them to obedience. But contrary to 
their expectation, they ſaw him near their borders, at the 
head of twenty thouſand men, whilſt they had not above 
twelve thouſand, without reckoning his fleet, which inter— 
rupted their trade. It was therefore their intereſt to endeavour 
by all micans to avoid a deciſion of the quarrel by arms. 
The loſs of a battle would have certainly reduced them to 
ſlavery. Befides, their friends in England diſſuaded them 
from running any hazard, and made them hope, they ſhould, 
very ſhortly, put it Gut of the King's power to hurt them. 
For theſe reatons, they were contented with the general 


4 The earl of Traquair. The king is always preſent in the general aſſem- 


bly, by himſelf or commifiouer, 
The kibg, zn his letter 76 arcabiſhop Spotiſwood, ordered him to givs 


want of lawful and free general aſſemblies.“ 


The king granted this their defire in the 
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demand of their religion and liberties, in order to gain time, 
knowing, that when matters came to be diſcuſſed, they ſhould 
find means to include all their pretenſions in this general 
demand. The king, on his fide, was no leſs embarraſſed. 
Though he had an army ſuperior in number of troops, he 
was apprehenſive of treacheries, or at leaſt, that the Engliſh 
ſubjects would not cheerfully venture their lives for his ſake: 
ſo that the loſs of a battle would not only have occaſioned the 
loſs of Scotland, but even put his affairs in England in a ver 

ill fituation. Therefore, though he could not poffibly be 
ignorant of what the Scots meant by their religion and laws, 
finding they did not explain themſelves more clearly, he 
took them at their word, in a belief, that at a more conye. 
nient ſeaſon, it would be in his power to give theſe terms 
the ſenſe that to him ſeemed moſt natural. It may therefore 
be affirmed, that this peace, which yet decided nothing, was 


concluded upon very uncertain foundations, and that both 


parties when they laid down, were in much the ſame ſtate 
as when they took up their arms. But it was eaſy to foreſee, 
a time would come, when it would be neceſſary to explain 
what hitherto remained in obſcurity. | | | 

The biſhops failed not, according to the king's advice, to 
preſent a declinator or proteſtation to the high commiſſioner a, 
who receiving it publicly as he was going into the church, 
was contented with ſending it to the king, without communz. 
cating it to the aflembly *. The king was defirous to have 
ſuch a paper in his hands, that he might uſe it upon occaſion, 
or at a more proper time. g | | 

In this general aſſembly held at Edinburgh by the king's 
order, the high commiſſioner had ſufficient intereſt to hinder 
any mention of the former aſſembly at Glaſgow. 
leſs, there paſſed ſeveral acts very diſagreeable to the king, 
to which however the high commiſſioner gave his conſent. 

The firſt contained the cauſes of the evils that had lately 
happened in the kirk of Scotland. Theſe cauſes, being fix 
in number, were in ſubſtance : “1. The preſſing of the 
ſervice-book, the books of canons and of conſecration ani 
ordination, and the high commiſſion. 2. The five articles 
of Perth. 3. The changing the government of the kirk 
into epiſcopal government. 4. The civil places conferred 
on kirkmen. 5. The keeping and authorizing the aſſem— 
blies in 1606, 1608, 1610, 1616, 1617, and 3618. 6. The 
It was there- 
fore ordained by this act, that all theſe things ſhould be 
aboliſhed, and the kirk reſtored to its former tate. To this 
act the high commiſſioner conſented verbally, and promited 
to have it ratified in the enſuing parliament. Another act alſo 
paſſed for the better keeping the lord's-day. 


After which followed a ſupplication of the general aſſembly 


to the commiſſioner, defiring that a book called, The large 
Declaration ; and written by Dr. Balcanquel, dean of Durham, 
a Scotchman, againſt his countrymen, might be. called in. 
To this the commiſſioner gave no other antwer, but that he 
would“ impart the ſame to his majeſty.” | 
Then was preſented to the. high commiſſioner another ſup- 
plication from the aſſembly, and the lords of the privy-coun- 
cil, wherein they petitioned, that it might be enjoined by act 
of council, that the confeſſion and covenant ſhould be ſub- 
ſcribed by all his majeſty's ſubjects in Scot lend, of what rank 
ſoever. The high commiſſioner anſwered, by advice of the 
council, That he thought himſelf bound in conſcience to 


approve of the covenant, and as earl of Traquaire, word 


ſubſcribe it as heartily as any ſubject in the kingdom]; bur as 
the king's commiſhoner he could not do it, unleſs a clauſe 
was added, that this covenant was the ſame with that ſubſcribed 
by king James VI. in the years 1580, 1581, and 1590. 
Whereupon the aſſembly made a new act, enjoining al} the 
members of the kirk to ſign the covenant, with this clauſe 
prefixed to the names of the ſubſcribers : | 

* We ſubſcribe this covenant according to the explani- 
tion it hath received from the general affembly, that is, as 
declaring the five articles of Perth, the government of the 
kirk by biſhops, and the beſtowing civil places on kirkmen, 
to be unlawful within this kirk,” | 

After that, the afſembly reſolved to preſent a petition to 
the king, to pray him to cauſe the acts to be ratified by the 
parliament. That done, they appointed the laſt Tueſday in 
July 1640, for holding another general aflembly at Aberdeen, 
without conſulting the high commiſſioner. 


The acts paſſed in this aſſembly plainly ſhew what the Scots 
meant by their religion, namely, that profeſſed in 1580. The 


aſſembly had alſo determined, contrary to the King's preten- 


in a proteſtation againſt the aſſembly, but that it Mould not be read or 
argued in the meeting, where, as he ſays, nothing: but partiality was to be 
expected. Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. 952. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAN D. 
fions, that epiſcopacy was aboliſhed * by the confeſſion of - 


faith in the year.1 580, though the biſhops were not ſo much 
as mentioned. Whereas, the king pretended, the religion of 
the kingdom was that which was actually profeſled fince the 


year 1606, and fince eſtabliſhed by ſeveral acts of parliament | 


and general afſemblies. On the contrary, the aſſembly of 
Edinburgh: declared, that the aſſemblies held from 1 606 to 
1618, were void, and thereby annulled the acts of parliament 
by wh'ch they were confirmed and ratified. As to the cove- 
nant, the ſame aſſembly, in pretending to admit of the clauſe 
annexed by the earl of Traquair, had rendered it of no effect, 
by an additional explanation. The earl was much blamed 
for not ſtoutly oppoſing this interpretation ; nay, when he 
came to give the king an account of his commiſſion, a Scotch 
biſhop * accuſed him of treaſon, and offered to ſuffer as a 
traitor, if he did not make good his accuſation. i 
By what had paſſed in the aflembly, the king ſaw plainly 
what he was to expect from the parliament, which met pre- 
ſently after the ſeparation of the aſſembly. Before the ratifi- 
cation of the acts of the aſſembly was propoſed, they pre— 
ſented to the high-commiſhoner ſome acts, which ſhewed 
they were no leſs bent to maintain the privileges of the people, 
and guard againſt the artifices by which the court had for 
forty years cauſed the parliament to paſs what they pleaſed. 
L bave mentioned elſewhere the manner of chufing the lords 
of the articles in the parliament of Scotland, but it is neceſſary 
to explain it a little more fully, for the better underſtanding 


| how advantageous to the king this method was grown, Ever 


fince the reign of David Bruce, that is, for about three 
hundred years, it had been cuſtomary in Scotland, that when 
the parliament met, there were elected a certain number of 


noblemen, biſhops, barons, and burgeſſes, who were called 


lords of the articles. The buſineſs of this ſele& committee 

was to examine and prepare the bills which were to be moved 

in parliament ; and as they had power to reject ſuch as they 

did not judge neceflary or convenient, it ſeldom happened 
that thoſe they admitted were ever thrown out. The manner 

of election, ſettled at a time when the inconveniences could 

not be foreſeen, was thus: The body of the nobility nomi- 

nated eight biſhops, theſe biſhops named eight lords, the 

ſixteen elect biſhops and lords choſe eight barons à, theſe. 
twenty-four elected eight burgeſſes . This cuſtom ſubfiſted 

without many inconveniences, till James VI. attempted to 

reſtore epiſcopacy. That prince, as we have ſeen, began 

with reſtoring the biſhops and lay-abbots, to their ſeats in 

parliament; and thereby had the votes of all the repreſenta- 
tives of the church at his command. So the nobility, in 

chuſing eight biſhops, could name none but what were devoted 

to the king, from whom they received their benefices. 

'Thete eight biſhops made it their chief care to name eight 

lords, on whom the king could depend. Theſe ſixteen never 

tailed to chuſe eight barons of the ſame party, and conſe— 

quently, the eight burgeſſes elected by the twenty-four, were 

likewiſe friends of the court. By this means, the king ob- 

tained of the parliament the forementioned acts, to rcſtore 

epiſcopal government in the kirk, notwithſtanding all the en- 

deavours of the general aſſemblies. This gave occaſion allo 

to the complaint publicly diſperſed ir writing, that Charles I. 

in his journey to Scotland, had uſed unlawful methods to 

obtain the two acts 'concerning religion, of which I have 

fpoken, It is ſaid, that among the eight lords then choſen 

by the biſhops, there were three ſuſpected of popery. 

As fince that time the face of affairs had been much 
changed in Scotland, and the king had no longer any power 

there, the parliament, which met by his majeſty's order at 

Edinburgh in the year 1639, refolved to prevent the incon- 

veniences flowing from the election of the lords of the 

articles, To that purpoſe they preſented to the high-com- 

miſſioner an act, declaring null and void whatever ſhould be 

done in parliament, before the ancient way of electing the 

lords of the articles ſhould be altered. This act was founded 

not only upon the forementioned inconveniences, but chicfly 


upon the parliament's diſpoſition to aboliſh entirely the order 


ot biſhops, from whence followed an abſolute neceſſity to alter 
the manner of chuſing the lords of the articles. Betices, in all 


appearance, the parliament was willing to obviate thereby 


the king's demand, that fourteen miniſters or lay-abbots of 
his chufing might ſupply the place of the biſhops ?- 
Befides this act, which was very material at this junctare, 


5 They not only aboliſhed it, but alſo determined, that it was unlawfu! 
in the church of Scotland. Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. 956. 

It was the archbiſhop of St. Andrew's, and the biſhops of Roſs, and 
Brichen. Annals, p. 790. | 

2 Or lairds, | 

d Theſe thirty-two, with the eight officers of the erown, made up the 


ſele& committee, called, iords of the articles. Whitelock fays, the king 


- choſe the eight biſhops, 
; 


the parliament preſented alſo ſeveral others, all tending to 
leſſen the king's prerogative. | | 

* 2. By the ſecond it was enacted, that the coin ſhould 
not be meddled with, but by advice of parliament. 

3. By the third, that no ſtranger ſhould be entruſted 
with keeping of any caſtles, nor other perſon put in them, 
but by advice of the eſtates.” This was becauſe the king had 
lately made two Engliſhmen governors of the caſtles of Edin- 
burgh and Dunbarton. | 

** 4+ That no patent of honour be granted to any ſtranger, 
but ſuch as have a competency of land-rent in Scotland, 

** 5. That no commiſſion of juſticiary or lieutenancy may 
be granted but for a limited time. N 

** 6. They proteſted againſt the precedeney of the lord- 
treaſurer, and lord privy-ſeal, becauſe as they alleged, the 
ſame was not warranted by a poſitive law.” | 
There were others of the ſame nature, all prejudicial to 
the King, but which it is needleſs to inſert. It may well 
be thought, the high-commiſſioner did not believe himſelf 
ſutficiently authoriſed to give his conſent to all theſe acts, 
without informing his majeſty. | | 

The king ſceing what courſe his affairs were taking in the 
parliament of Scotland, plainly perceived by theſe firſt p ro- 
ccedings, that his commiſſioner would be little able to follow 
his inſtructions, and therefore, ordered him by letter only to 
prorogue the parliament till the 2d of June the next year 
1640, and if he met with oppoſition, to declare that the 
members who ſhould continue to aſſemble were guilty of 
high-treaſon. This order, being fignified to the parliament, 


met not with that compliance the king perhaps had expected. 


They broke up however, but in ſuch a manner as was no leſs 
diſagreeable to the King, than if they had continued their 
ſeſſion. Before they parted, they made a declaration, im- 
porting that the earl of Traquair had not power to prorogue 
the parliament upon the king's letters, without the conſent 
of the parliament itſelf, That this order was owing ta 
miſinformations, the parliament not having given the king 
any offence or cauſe of complaint. That hitherto the par- 
liament were never prorogued without their own conſent, aud 
conſequently this prorogation was contrary to the ufage of 
the kingdom. They complained moreover, that the earl of 
Traquair and the council had ſeveral ways violated the privi- 
leges of the parliament, during this ſeſſion, In ſhort, they 
declared, that though they might lawfully remain afſembled, 


notwithſtanding the prorogation they were willing to break 


up, in order to give the king a proof of their obedience ; 
but however, thought proper to leave a committee of ſome of 
each eſtate, to preſent a remonſtrance to his majeſty and at- 
tend his gracious anſwer, and to affure the king on all occa- 
ſions of the parliament's fincere intention to pay him all due 
obedience. The declaration concluded with a proteſtation, 
that if any outrages and inſolencies ſhould be committed, they 
could not be imputed to them, ſince they were conſtrained 
to uſe the propereſt means to ſecure the kirk and ſtate from 
the impending miſery and confuſion. 

Purſuant to the power given them by the parliament, the 
committee ſent the earl of Dumfermling and the lord Low— 
don to preſent a remonſtrance to his majeſty. But the king 
refuſed to give theſe deputies audience, as coming without 
warrant from the high-commiſſioner, and without communi- 
cating to him the occaſion of their journey. After their 
departure, the king ſent for the earl of 'Traquair, and ordered 
him to report to the council what had paſſed in Scotland 
ſince the pacification, It was upon this lord's report, and 
without hcaring what the Scots Bad to ſay in their defence, 
that the council of England unanimouſly declared, it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to reduce the Scots to their duty by force 


of arms. Mean while, as this reſolution ſeemed a little too 


haſty, ſince it was not yet known what the Scots might plead 
in their vindication, the king perceiving how prejudicial this 
precipitation might be to him, gave the committee of Edin— 


burgh leave to ſend their deputics. But this was more for 


decency, than to fee whether there would be any realon to 
alter the reſolution already taken, the king not being ignorant 


of what could be ſaid on this occaſion, 


[1640] Purſuant to the king's permiſſion, four deputies 
came preſently after, namely, the earl of Dumfermling, the 
lord Lowdon, Sir William Douglaſs, and Mr. Kovert 
Berkley, and preſented to him two petitions. The firſt 


© The parliament allowed the high-commiſſioner to name the eight lords, 
who ſhould have been named by the biſhops, but proteſted it thould be no 
precedent for the future ; and they went on roundly to take away the lords 
of the articles entirely. When it was debated about what was to be brought 
in, in lieu of the biſhops, the commiſſioner urged for the king to have fourteen 
lay-abbots to repreſent the third eftate ; but it was voted, that the third 
eſtate ſhould be completed by ſmall barons, who were to repreſent the 
commonalty, Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. 955, | 
| During 
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was fron the late general aſſembly held at Edinburgh, who, 
after thanking him for being pleaſed to conſent that eccle- 
fiaſtieal affairs ſhould be determined in the aſſembly of the 
kirk, prayed him to ratify their conſtitutions by the parlia- 


ment. By the other petition, the four deputies defired to 


be heard before ſome of the counſellors of both Kingdoms, 
and that the earl of Traquair's report to the council of Eng- 
tand might be given them in writing under his hand. The 
king thought not proper to grant either of theſe articles. How- 
ever, he appointed a committee of the council to hear them, 
to which the deputies would not agree, ſaying, they were 


ſent to his majeſty to juſtify the proceedings of the parliament 


of Scotland, and not to the council of England, who had no 
juriſdiction over the Scots. To remove this objection, the 
king was pleaſed to hear them himſelf, in the preſence of the 
committee he had appointed. The lord Lowdon made a 
long ſpeech in vindication of their tranſactions in Scotland ; 
for that was the ſole motive of the deputation. But the king 
feigning to believe, and being very willing to ſuppoſe they 
were come to treat with him of an agreement, objected to» 


them, that their powers were inſufficient, fince they could 


neither offer nor accept of any terms. A few days after, the 
council of England declared, that the Scotch deputies had 
power only to juſtify the proceedings of their countrymen. 
And indeed, they had been ſent only for that purpoſe, and 
not to treat with the king 4. | 

It was reſolved, as I faid, in the council of England, to 
reduce the Scots to obedience by ferce. It is neceflary there- 
fore to ſhe upon what this reſolution was founded. Though 
the king was by no means pleaſed with the acts of the general 
afſembly of Edinburgh, he had no reaſon however to com- 
Plain, fince they were approved by his high-commiſhoner, 
authorized for that purpoſe by a commiſſion under the great 
feal. Wherefore being deſirous to hinder theſe acts from 
being ratified by the parliament, he thought it more proper 
fo ground the breach occaſioned by the prorogation of the 
parliament of Scotland, upon the proceedings of the parlia- 
ment than upon thoſe of the affembly. He complained 
therefore, 

1. That under pretence of his having promiſed a free 


_ parliament, they had carried that freedom ſo far as to imagine, 


that it was not to be limited with their own conditions, fub- 
ſcribed by the lord Lowdon, which were, to enjoy their 
religion and liberties, according to the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
laws of their kingdom. For it was evident, that the parlia- 


ment had far exceeded the bounds eſtabliſhed by the laws. 


2. If they object, that they aſſume this liberty by our 
allowing of the covenant, and commanding our former high- 
commiſſioner the lord marquis of Hamilton, and other our 
ſubjects to ſubſcribe it; the anſwer is very ready, that there 
is a great difference between the covenant and band ſubſcribed 
by our commandment, and their band ; for that covenant and 
band was made by our late father king James of bleſſed me- 
mory, anno 1580, and obligeth thoſe that ſwear to it, that 
they ſhould mutually aſſiſt one another, as they ſhould be 
commanded by the king, or any authorized by him. But 
this new band was made without our conſent, and by it they 
ſwear, mutually to aſſiſt one another, not accepting the king. 
Neither can the earl of Traquair's ſubſcription or allowance 
of the covenant be any warrant for their rebellious courſes, 
ſeeing they did humbly ſupplicate, * that they may be allowed 
and warranted to ſubſcribe it;“ which clearly evinces, that 
what they did before, and of themſelves, without warrant of 
authority, was neither laudable nor warrantable. Befides, it 
appears by what is prefixt to the earl of Traquair's ſubſcrip- 
tion, that by the covenant he meant the ſame with that 
of 1580. TEE | 

& 3. Since the parliament, they have, without any autho- 
rity or commiſhon from us, taken upon them to levy and 
raiſe forces in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; and have aſſigned 


them a rendezvous, and a day to be in a readineſs to 


march. 

* 4. They have made proviſions of great quantities of 
artillery, munition and arms, from foreign parts, which they 
have ready in magazine to make uſe of againſt us their 
ſovereign. | 


5. They have of themſelves laid taxes and impoſitions 


4 During theſe commiſſioners ſtay in England, many ſecret conncils were 
held with them by the diſcontented Engliſh; chiefly by the favourers of 
preſbytery, and thoſe who had ſuffered in the ſtar chamber, or high-com- 
miſſion. The earls of Effex, Bedford, and Holland; the lord Say, Mr. 
Hampden, and Pym, and others of great intereſt and quality, were deep in 
with them. Whitelock, p. 3. The lord Savile in particular, with great 
vehemence preſſed them to engage in a new war, and among other motives, 
brought them engagements in writing from moſt of the greateſt peers in 
England, to join with them, and affiſt them when they ſhould come into 
England with an army. But theſe engagements were diſcovered at the treaty 
of Deren to havg been a baſe forgery, Burnet's Mem, of Hamil, p. 165. 
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of ten marks in every hundred upon all and every our ſub. 
je&s, according to their ſeveral revenues; and this they 
exacted with the greateſt rigour and tyranny that can be 
imagined. 5 | 

% 6. They have cauſed to be framed and publiſhed, ſundry 
falſe, ſeditious and ſcandalous papers and pamphlets ; and 
amongſt others, one entitled, An Information from the 
eſtates of the kingdom of Scotland, to the kingdom of Eng. 
land, &c. which we have. cauſed to be burnt by the hand of 
the hangman. N 

667. They have refuſed the lord Eſtrick, governor of our 
caſtle at Edinburgh, timber, and other materials neceflary 
for reparation of the works lately fallen down there, notwith- 
ſtanding our expreſs commandment by our letters to them, 
upon their allegiance to furniſh them. f 

© 8. They have committed ſundry outrages and violences 
upon the perſons of ſome of the garriſons at Edinburgh, that 
came out of the caſtle to buy victuals. | 

« 9. They have begun to raiſe works and fortifications 
againſt the faid caſtle, thereby to block up that our royat 
fort, and to render it unuſeful. And they have fortified 
ſundry other places in that our kingdom, and particularly 
Inſgarvy, where they have mounted divers pieces of ordnance, 

© 10. They have lately impriſoned the lord of Southeſk, 
and ſundry others of quality, for not adhering to them, and 
for their fidelity to us. 

66 11, The magiſtrates of Edinburgh have upon ſundry 
occaſions refuſed to yield us due obedience, alleging, thar 
they have delivered up the power of governing the town 
into the hands of the committee of the pretended tables, by 
which they have not only voluntarily diſabled themſelves to 
ſerve us, but have incurred the guilt of high treaſon, by 
conferring upon any that power of government which they 
derive and hold from us alone.” | | 

Of theſe eleven articles nine were inconſiderable. As 
after the prorogation of the parliament, the Scots had great 
reaſon to fear the king intended to renew the war, the pre- 
cautions they took for their defence, could not be deemed a 
juſt cauſe of invading them, though their fears had been vain. 
At leaſt, all theſe proceedings could have been eaſily repaired 
by the conclufion of a good peace. But the moſt material 
article, on which the king chiefly inſiſted, was, 


* 12, A letter communicated to him by the earl of Tra- 


quair, and which had been intercepted by his lordſhip. It 
was written to the king of France by the chief of the male- 
contents to deſire his afiiſtance. The letter follows, with 
this indorſement, * Au Roy, which, as his majeſty obſerved, 


is in France always underſtood from thoſe ſubjects only to 


their natural prince. | 


* 

«© YOUR majeſty being the refuge and ſanctuary of 
afflicted princes and ſtates, we have found it neceſſary to 
ſend this Gentleman, Mr. Colvil, to repreſent unto your 
majeſty the candour and ingenuity, as well of our actions and 
proceedings, as of our intentions, which we deſire to be 
engraven and written to the whole world with a beam © of 
the ſun, as well as to your majeſty. We therefore moſt 
humbly beſeech you (Sir) to give faith and credit to him, 
and to all that he ſhall ſay on our part, touching us and our 


affairs; being moſt aſſured (Sir) of an affiſtance equal to your 


wonted clemency heretofore, and ſo often ſhewed to this 
nation, which will not yield the glory to any other what- 
ſoever to be eternally, Sir, | | 
* Your majeſty's moſt humble, moſt obedient, 
* and moſt affectionate ſervants, 


Rothes. Montroſe. Leſly. Marre. 
| Montgomery, | 
Lowdon. Forreſter.” 


This letter, though no date appears, was writ before the 
peace. At leaſt, the lord Lowdon, who was committed to 
the Tower on that account, affirmed it, and I do not find he 
was ever contradicted. On the other hand, the king who 
pretended to receive great advantages from this letter, never 
ſaid it was penned fince the ſigning of the articles of pacifi- 
cation. From whence it may be inferred, either the ſub- 


Hiſtory of his Time, p. 37. Hiſtory of the Stuarts, p. 141, &c. 

It is in the original Raye (which ſignifies a Thornback) inſtead of Rais 
or Rayon; for which reaſon it ſeems, after the letter was figned by ſix of 
the covenanting lords, it was rejected by the lord Maitland, becauſe it was 
falſe French; and ſo it was laid aſide, and never again taken into confidera- 
tion: but one taking up the letter, brought it to Traquair. Mem. of Duke 
Hamilton, p. 161, It was laid, however, that the Scots were encouraged 
to take up arms from cardinal Richelieu, by his chaplains, Chamberlain and 
Con. Scots; and by letters which a page of his brought to ſeveral in: Eng- 
land and Scotland, Whitelock, p. 33. Coke. p. 325. 
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ſeribers forgot to date it, or the date was not ſerviceable to 
the king who produced it. However this be, though the 
letter was never ſent to France, ſince it was put into the hands 
of the earl of Traquair in Scotland, the king, who : had 
reſolved to renew the war, made great uſe of it to vindicate 


his conduct: He pretended, the Scots deſigned to introduce 


a foreign army into their country to invade England, and 
therefore he was indiſpenſably obliged to defend his Englifh 
ſubje&s. But it will be ſeen hereafter, that he did not reap 
from it all the advantages he expected. 

Upon this foundation however, he reſolved to renew the 
war with Scotland. But though he alleged many reaſons, 
as we have ſeen, it is certain, the chief motive was the aboli- 
tion of epiſcopacy, to which he could not conſent. If this 
ſingle point could have been adjuſted, the reſt were not con- 
ſiderable enough to oblige the two parties to take up arms 
again. SO the whole queſtion of right between Charles and 


the Scots was reduced to this: whether James and Charles 


could alter the government of the kirk of Scotland, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the Kirk itſelf ; and whether the 
Scots might demand the abolition of epiſcopacy, eſtabliſhed 
upon the ruins of preſbytery, on the pretence of artifices 
practiſed by the court to get theſe acts pafſed. 

The war being reſolved, the king took all poſhble meaſures 
to have a numerous army, by taxing, as uſual, each county 
to find a certain number of. troops. On the other hand, a 
ſea- fight between the Spaniards and Dutch, near the coaſt of 
England, furniſhed the king with a pretence to renew his 
warrants for the payment of ſhip- money. As on this occaſion 
the Dutch, who were the aggreflors, had ſhewn little regard 
to the ſovereignty of the ſea aſſumed by the king, his 
majeſty loudly complained of the affront he had received, 
and upon this foundation ſeemed bent to equip a powerful 
fleet to preſerve the dominion of the ſea, and defend the 
kingdom. Wherefore he ordered ſhip-money, as well as the 
arrears of that tax, to be levied with great ſeverity. 'The 


ſheriff of Northamptonſhire having ſent to court a petition 


of the county againſt ſhip-money f, the council reprimanded 
him very ſharply, commanding him to do his office on pain 
of exemplary puniſhment. On the other hand, fir John 


Finch being made lord-keeper 5 upon the death of the lord 
Coventry, made a ſpeech to the judges, to exhort them to 
uſe in their circuits all their authority to promote this tax. 


So it was evident the king was reſolved to compaſs his ends, 
et what would be the conſequence, and that this impoſition 
was grown by degrees a ſtanding tax upon the people. | 

At laſt, the king appointed Algernoon Piercy carl of Nor- 
thumberland for general of the army againſt Scotland, and 
gave him for lieutenant-general Thomas lord Wentworth, 
deputy of Ireland, lately made earl of Strafford. As he 
always dreaded the correſpondents the Scots had in England, 
and for that reaſon durſt not truſt his council with all his 
affairs, he appointed a ſecret council, conſiſting of three per- 
ſons only, namely, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the mar- 
quis of Hamilton, and the earl of Strafford u. Theſe three 
entirely directed the king's moſt important affairs, and were 
the perſons, that after mature deliberation adviſed him to 
call a parliament. But as the king objected to them, that 
before the ſubſidies, which the parliament ſhould grant, could 
be paid, he ſhould be reduced to great ſtraits ; the ſecret 
council provided againſt this inconvenience, by adviſing him 
to borrow of each of his counſellors or others, who ſhould be 
willing to lend, the ſums he ſhould want to ſupply his preſent 
occaſions. The carl of Strafford alone ſubſcribed 20,0001. 


The example of the counſellors being followed by ſome other 


lords, the king was enabled to make preparations for the 
war, before he had received any aid from the parliament. So 
the parliament was called for the 13th of April, and a few 
days after the king publiſhed a proclamation, to revoke the 
ſame patents which had ſerved to eſtabliſh monopolies, though 


they had been revoked once before without any effect. 


The parliament being aſſembled at Weſtminſter, on the 
day appointed, the king went to the houſe of lords, and made 
the following ſpeech to both houſes: 


«© My lords and gentlemen, 
«© THERE was never a king that had a more great and 


weighty cauſe to call his people together than myſelf; I will 


not trouble you with the particulars ; I have informed my 


f Sir Chriſtopher Velverton high-theriff of Northamptonſhire (Rapin by 
miſtake ſays of Northumberland) ſent, incloſed in a letter, a copy (under the 
hand of the clerk of the peace) of a preſentment made by the grand 
jury, at a quarte:-ſefſions concerning ſhip-money, Ruſhworth, tom. III. 
P» 991, 992. o : i 

He was created baron of Fordwick in Kent, April 7. Ibid. tom. III. 

Itoꝛæ. | 


n The affairs of ſtate were principally managed by the archbiſhop of 


from whom we had little reaſon to ſuſpect it. 


543 
lord-keeper, and commanded him to ſpeak ; and deſire your 
attention,” 


Then fir John Finch lord-keeper, ſpoke thus : 


% My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſles 
- | of the houſe of commons, | h 
You are here this day aſſembled by his majeſty's gracious 


. writ and royal command, to hold a parliament, the general, 


ancient, and greateſt council of this renowned Kingdom. By 
you, as by a ſelect choice and abſtract, the whole kingdom 
is preſented to his majeſty's royal view, and made happy in 
the beholding of his excellent and ſacred perſon. All of you, 
not only the prelates, nobles, and grandees, but in your per- 
ſons that are of the houſe of commons, every one, even the 


mcaneſt of his majeſty's ſubjects, are graciouſly allowed to 


participate and ſhare in the honour of thoſe counſels, that 
concern the great and weighty affairs of the king and king- 
dom. You come all armed with the votes and ſuffrages of 
the whole nation: and I affure myſelf, your hearts are filled 


with the zealous and humble affection to his majeſty's perſon 


and government, that fo juſt, ſo pious, and fo gracious a 
king, hath reaſon to expect from all his ſubjects. I doubt 
not, but you rejoice at this day's meeting, and methinks you 
ſhould do ſo too; and good reaſon you have to do ſo, and 
with all humbleneſs of heart to acknowledge, the great good- 
nets of his majeſty, who ſequeſtring the memory of all former 
ditcauragements in preceding affemblies, is now of a fatherly 
affection to his people, and a confidence that they will not 


be failing in their duty to him, who is pleaſed graciouſly to 


invite you and all his loving ſubjects to a ſacred unity of 
hearts and affections, in the ſervices of him and of the com- 
mon- wealth, aud in the execution of thoſe counſels that tend 
only to the honour of his majeſty, and to the good preſerva- 
tion of you all. His majeſty's kingly reſolutions are ſeated 
in the ark of his ſacred breaſt, and it were a preſumption of 
too high a nature, for any Uzzah uncalled to touch it : yet 
his majeſty's is now pleaſed to lay by the ſhining beams of 
majeſty, as Phoebus did to Phaeton, that the diſtance between 
ſovereignty and ſubjection ſhould not bar you of that filial 
freedom of acceſs to his perſon and counſels, only let us be- 
ware how, with the ſon of Clymene, we aim at the guid- 
ing of the chariot, as if that were the only teſtimony of 
fatherly affection: and let us ever remember, that though 


the king ſometimes lays by the beams and rays of majeſty, 


he never lays by majeſty itſelf. 

In former parliaments you have been adviſed with, for 
the preventing and diverting of thoſe dangers, which by 
foreign and more remote counſels, might have tended to 
the diſhonour and ruin of this nation; therein his majeſty's 


great wiſdom and providence hath for many years eaſed you 


of that trouble, his majeſty having with great judgment and 
prudence nat only feen and prevented our danger, but kept 
up the honour and {plendor of the Engliſh crown, of which 


at this day we find the happy and comfortable experience 


Almighty God having vouchſafed ſuch ſucceſs to his 


majeſty's counſels, that our fleece is dry, when it raineth 
blood in all the neighbouring ſtates. 


But what availeth this 
kingdom, Si foras hoſtem non inveniat, fi modo domi inve- 
niat? You are now ſummoned to counſels and reſolutions 
that more nearly concern you, to prevent a danger and diſ- 
honour that knocks at our gates, and that moves from ſuch, 


| It is well 
known upon what happy and folid counſels one of our wiſeſt 


kings made a match with Scotland for his eldeſt daughter. 


We cannot forget (I am ſure we ſhould not) the bleſſed ſuc- 
ceſs that waited upon thoſe counſels, when the crown of 
England deſcended upon king James of ever bleſſed and 
famous memory, who. with the fulneſs of joy to all true 
Engliſh hearts, made his entry not by bloodſhed. The wall 
of ſeparation was thereby taken away; and that glorious king, 
to make his word good, faciam eos in gentem unam, made 
all England rejoice, and Scotland I am ſure had no reaſon to 
be ſorry for it: they participated of Engliſh honours, the 
wealth and revenue of this nation they ſhared in, and no 
good thing was with-holden from them; ſuch was the large- 
neſs of heart in that moſt excellent king, and ſuch was the 
comfort we took in this fraternity, or rather unity: when 
both of us had but one brazen wall of fortification to look 
unto, the ſea, and a!l things ſo equally and evenly carried 


Canterbury, the earl of Strafford, and lord Cottington. To theſe were added 
the carl of Northumberland, for ornament ; the biſhop of London, for his 
place, being lord-treaſurer ; the two ſecretaries, Vane and Windebank, for 
ſervice and intelligence: only the marquis of Hamilton by his {kill and 
intereſt meddled juſt fo far, and no farther, than he had a mind. Theſe 
perſons made up the committee of ſtate, reproachfully after called the 
Junto, and envioully then in the court, the Cabinet Council, Clarendon, 
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between us, that Tros Tyriuſque nullo diſcrimine habentur, 
His majeſty, our moſt gracious ſovereign, became heir, as 
well to his father's virtues as to his kingdoms, Pacatumque 
regit, &c. and in his gracious and tender affection to that 
nation, hath given as many indulgent teſtimonies of love and 
benignity as they could expect. Thus became we both like 
a land flowing with milk and honey: peace and plenty dwelt 
in our ftreets, and we have had all our bleſſings crowned with 
the ſweet hopes of perpetuity. God found out for my lord 
the king a companion mete for him, his royal conſort, our 
moſt gracious queen, who, as ſhe is not to be paralleled for 
her perſon and virtue, ſo hath ſhe made his majeſty and the 
whole kingdom moſt happy and bleſſed in the ſweeteſt pledges 
of their love, and our hopes, which ever ſtood like olive- 
branches about the throne or table : but which I ſorrow for, 
Civiles furores patriæ nimia infelicitas, and when his majeſty 
had moſt reaſon to expect a grateful return of loyalty and 
obedience from all the Scotiſh nation, ſome men of Belial, 
ſome Zeba, hath blown the trumpet there, and by their inſo- 

lencies and rebellious actions drawn many after them, to the 
utter deſertion of his majeſty's government; and his majeſty's 
and his kingly father's love and bounty to that nation quite 
forgotten, his goodneſs and piety unremembered. 

« They have lead a multitude after them into a courſs of 
d:Noyalty and rebellious treaſon, ſuch as former times have 
not left in mention, nor this preſent age can any where equal ; 
they have taken up arms againſt the Lord's anointed, their 
rightful prince, and undoubted ſovereign, and following the 
wicked counſels of ſome Ahithophel, they have ſeized on the 
trophies of honour, and inveſted themſelves with regal power 
and authority: ſuch, and ſo many acts of diſloyalty and diſ- 
obedience, as (let their pretences be what they will be) no 
true Engliſh or chriſtian heart, but muſt acknowledge them 
to be the effects of foul and horrid treaſon, | | 

«© The laſt ſummer his majeſty, at his own charge, and at 
the vaſt expence of many of his faithful and loving ſubjects 
of England, went with an army, and then they took upon 
them the boldneſs to out-face and brave his royal army, with 
another of their own raifing ; yet for all this, his majeſty's 
goodneſs was not leſſened by that, nor could his gracious 
nature forget what he was to them, nor what they were to 
him ; but confidering with himſelf they were fuch quos nec 


vincere, nec vinci glorioſum fuerat, out of his piety and 


clemency, choſe rather to paſs by their former miſcarriages, 
upon their humble proteſtations of future loyalty and obe- 
dience, than by juſt vengeance to puniſh their rebellion, _ 

« But his majeſty (who is ever awake for the good and 
ſafety of all his ſubjects) hath fince too plainly diſcovered, 
that they did but prevaricate with him to divert the ſtorm 
which hung over their heads, and by gaining time to purchaſe 
themſelves more advantage for purſuing their rebellious 
purpoſes. ; VVV 

« For ſince his majeſty came from Berwick, it is come to 
his certain knowledge, that inſtead of performing that loyalty 
and obedicnce, which by the laws of God, of nature, and 
nations, they owe unto him, they have addreſſed themſelves 
to foreign ſtates, and treated with them to deliver themſelves 
up to their protection and power (as by God's great provi- 
dence and goodneſs, his gracious majeſty is able to ſhew 
under the hands of the prime ring-leaders of that faction) 
than which nothing could be of more dangerous conſequence 
to this and his majeſty's other kingdoms. Whoſoever they 
be that do, or ſhall wiſh England ill, they may know it to 

be of too tough a complexion and courage, to be aſſailed in 
the face, or to be ſet upon at the fore- door: and therefore 
it is not unlikely, but they may (as in former times) find out 
a poſtern- gate. | | | 

«© There were heretofore two of them, Scotland and Ire— 
land, and both of them had their ſeveral defences. 

Ireland, through his majeſty's juſt and prudent govern- 
ment, is not only reduced from the diſtemper of former 
times, but ſettled in ſuch a condition of peace, and during 
his majeſty's happy reign ſo altered and civilized, that inſtead 
of being a charge to him (as 1t was to his predeceflors) hath 
yielded to him ſome revenue, and his ſubjects there do daily 
give very acceptable teſtimonies of their loyal and dutiful 
affection, both to his perſon and government. And now 
lately at the parhament aſſembled, they have not only with 
full and free conſent, made his majeſty a cheerful aid towards 
his preſent preparations, to reduce his diſaffected ſubjects in 
Scotland to their due obedience, but they have alſo profeſled 
and promiſed, that they will be ready with their perſons and 
eſtates, to the uttermoſt of their ability, for his majeſty's 
future ſupply, as his great occaſions, by the continuance of 
his forces againſt that diſtemper, ſhall require; ſo that the 
hopes of hurting England that way, are quite extinct. 
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& Scotland then only remains, whither (as to a weak and 
diſtempered part of the body) all the rheums and fluxes of 


factious humours make away. 


His majeſty hath taken all theſe and much more into his 
princely confideration ; and to avoid a manifeſt and apparent 
miſchief, threatened to this and his other kingdoms, hath 
reſolved, by the means of a powerful army, to reduce them 
to the juſt and modeſt conditions of obedience, 

* It is a courſe his majeſty takes no delight in, but is 
forced unto it; for ſuch is his majeſty's grace and goodneſs 
to all his ſubjects, and ſuch it is and will be to them (how 
undutiful and rebellious ſoever they now are) that if they put 
themſelves into a way of humility becoming them, his 


majeſty's piety and clemency will ſoon appear to all the world; 


but his majeſty will not endure to have his honour weighed at 
the common beam ; nor admit any to ſtep between him and 
his virtue : and therefore as he will upon no terms admit the 
mediation of any perſon whatſoever, ſo he ſhall judge it as 
high preſumption in any perſon to offer it, and as that which 
he muſt account moſt dangerous to his honour, to have any 
conceit, that the ſolicitation of others can, by any poſlibility, 
better incline him to his people than he is, and ever will be 
out of his own grace and goodneſs. | 

* The charge of ſuch an army hath been thoroughly 
adviſed, and muſt needs amount to a very great ſum, ſuch as 
cannot be imagined to be found in his majeſty's coffers, 
which, how empty ſoever, have neither yet been exhauſted 


by unneceſſary triumphs, or ſumptuous buildings, or other 


magnificence whatſoever, but moſt of his own revenue, and 
whatſoever hath come from his ſubjects, hath been by him 
employed for the common good and preſervation of the 
kingdom. And like vapours arifing out of the earth, and 
gathered in a cloud, are fallen in ſweet and refreſhing ſhowers 


upon the ſame ground. Wherefore his majeſty hath now 


at this time called this parliament, the ſecond means under 
God's bleſſing to avert theſe public calamities threatened to 
all his kingdoms, by the mutinous behaviour of them. 

And as his majeſty's predeceſſors have accuſtomed to do 
with your fore-fathers, ſo his majeſty now offers you the 
honour of working together with himſelf, for the good of 
him and his, and for the common preſervation of yourſelves 
and your poſterity. 

Counſels and deliberations that tend to benefit or profit, 
may endure diſputes and debates, becauſe they ſeem only 
accompanied with perſuaſions ; but deliberations that tend 


to preſervation are waited upon by neceſſity, and cannot 


endure either debate or delay; of ſuch nature arc the bleeding 
evils that are now to be provided againſt. 

This ſummer muſt not be loſt, nor any minute of time 
foreſtowed, to reduce them. of Scotland, left by protraction 
here they gain time and advantage to frame their parties with 
foreign ſtates. | | 

His majeſty doth therefore defire, upon theſe preſſing 
and urgent occaſions, that you will for a while lay aſide ali 
other debates, and that you would paſs an act for ſuch and 
ſo many ſubſidies, as you in your hearty affection to him, 
and to your common good, ſhall think fit and convenient for 
ſo great an action; and withal, that you would haſten the 
payment of it, as ſoon as may be: and his majeſty aſſures 
you all, that he would not have propoſed any thing out of 
the ordinary way, but that ſuch is the ſtraitneſs of time, that 
unleſs the ſubſidies be forthwith paſſed, it is not poſſible for 


him to put in order ſuch things as muſt be prepared beforc 


ſo great an army can be brought into the field. 

And indeed had not his majeſty upon the credit of his 
ſervants, and ſecurity out of his own ſtate, taken up and 
iſſued between three and four hundred thouſand pounds, it 
had not been poſſible for his majeſty to have provided thoſe 
things to begin with, which were neceſſary for ſo great a: 
enterpriſe, and without which we could not have ſecured 
Berwick and Carliſle, or avoided thoſe affronts which the 
inſolency of that faction might have put upon us, by injur- 
ing the perſons and fortunes of his loyal ſubjects in thc 
northern parts. | 
Jo avoid all queſtion and diſpute that may ariſe, touch. 
ing his majeſty taking tunnage and poundage, his majeſty 
hath commanded me to declare unto you, that he hath taken 
it only de facto, according to the example of former kings, 
trom the death of their paſt predeceſſors, until the parliament! 
had paſſed an act for it themſelves. That in like manner, 
his majeſty deſires not to claim it, but by grant of parliamen: ; 
for this purpoſe his majeſty hath cauſed a bill to be prepared 


in the ſame form as it paſſed to his royal father of bleſſed 
memory, adding only words to give it him, from the firſt ©: 


his majeſty's reign, 
* This and the bill of ſubſidies his majeſty expects {tor 
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reaſons before delivered unto you) may be diſ- 
the Pe all ſpeed, which his majeſty commanded me to 
tel du he ſhall graciouſly accept, as the welcome pledges 
of 1050 loving, happy, and dutiful affection to him, bis 
d government. . . i 
1 geſly is graciouſly pleaſed to give you his 
royal word, that afterwards he will give you time for con- 
ſidering of ſuch petitions as you ſhall conceive to be good 
for the commonwealth, even now before you part, according 
as the ſeaſon of the year, and the great affairs in hand, will 
ermit; and what is now omitted, his majeſty will give you 
time to perfect towards winter, when your own leiſure and 
conveniency may better attend it, he knowing well that theſe 
ſubſidies can be but of little uſe, without that more ample 
ſupply which his majeſty expects upon the happy conclufion 
of this ſeſſion, and therein his majeſty is graciouſly pleaſed 
(according to the ancient way of parliaments) to ſtay till 
our juſt grievances be heard and redreſſed. 
« And his majeſty aſſures you, that he will go along with 
ou for your advantage, though all the gracious expreſſions 
of a juſt, a pious, and gracious king, to the end there may 
be ſuch a happy concluſion of this parliament, that 1t may 
be a-cauſe of many more meetings with you. I have now 
delivered what I have in command from his majeſty.” 


When the lord keeper had ended his ſpeech, the king 
faid, | 
« My lords, | | 
6 YOU ſhall ſee he hath ſpoken nothing hyperbolically, 
or nothing but what 1 ſhall make good one way or other. 
« And becauſe he did mention a letter by my ſubjects in 
Scotland, who did ſeek to draw in foreign power for aid, 


here is the original letter, which I ſhall command him to 


read unto you. 

c And becauſe it may touch a neighbour of mine, whom 
I will fay nothing of but that which 1s juſt (God forbid I 
ſhould) for my part, I think it was never accepted of by 
him : indeed it was a letter to the French king, but I know 
not that ever he had it; for by chance I intercepted it as it 
was going unto him; and therefore I hope you will under- 
ftand me right in that.” 

His majeſty delivering the letter to the lord-keeper, his 
lordſhip began to read it, and obſerved as follows: 

« The ſuperſcription of the letter is this, AU ROY. 
For the nature of which ſuperſcription, it is well known to 
all that know the ſtyle of France, that it is never written by 
any Frenchman to any, but to their own king; and therefore 
being directed (AU ROY) it is to their own king, for ſo in 
effe& they do by that ſuperſcription acknowledge.” 

Then his lordſhip having read the letter both in French 
and Engliſh, the king added as follows : 

Of theſe gentlemen that have ſet their hands to this 
letter, here is one, and I believe you would think it very 
ſtrange if I ſhould not lay him faſt; and therefore I have 
figned a warrant to lay him cloſe priſoner in the Tower. 

% My lords, I think (but that I will not ſay pofitively, be- 
cauſe I will not ſay any thing here but what I am ſure of) 
I think I have the gentleman, that ſhould have carried the 
letter, faſt enough ; but I know not, I may be miſtaken.” 

The king being withdrawn, the commons returned to their 
houſe, and choſe ſerjeant Glanvile for their ſpeaker. 

The king imagined the parliament would take fire at hear- 
ing the letter written by the Scotiſh lords to the king of 
France. And therefore immediately after the commons had 
preſented their ſpeaker, and appointed their committees, the 
lord Cottington reported to the upper houſe, that by his 
majeſty's command, he and fecretary Windebank, with the 
attorney general, had examined the lord Lowdon in the Tower, 
and that Lowdon owned the letter to be his hand-writing, but 
alleged it was penned before the pacification, and never ſent .. 
However, neither the lords nor commons would interpoſe in 
the affair. Some days after, the king ſent a meſſage to the 
to the commons by ſecretary Windebank, repreſenting to 
them the affronts and indignities he had received from the 
Scots: but the ſecretary's ſpeech was heard with great cold- 
neſs, without producing any apparent effect. Inſtead of con- 
cerning themſelves with the affairs of Scotland, the commons 


eagerly received a petition from the county of Hertford, com- 


plaining of ſundry grievances, as ſhip- money, monopolies, 
ſtar chamber, high commiſſion. Several ſpeeches not very 
favourable to the king, were made on this occaſion. The 
next day were read petitions from divers counties upon the 


i There were (ſays Burnet) ſome ill inſtruments about the king, who 
adviſed him to proceed capitally againſt Lowdon, which it is believed went 
very far. However, the marquis of Hamilton, with the King's permiſſion, 
tried to gain Lowdon to the king, and finding him pliant, they came to a 
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ſame ſubject; after which Mr. Pym roſe up, and reducing 
the gricvances of the people to three heads, namely, the pri- 
vileges of parliament, innovations in religion, propriety of 
goods and eſtates, - made a Jong ſpeech to ſhew, that in all 
theſe things the nation's rights had been violated. 

On the 18th, it was moved to ſend for the rolls of the ſtar 
chamber, to examine the proceſs againſt fir John Elliot and 
others. Then it was ordered, that the court-rolls containing 
Mr. Hampden's trial for refuſing to pay ſhip-money, ſhould 
be laid before the houſe. On the 2oth, the ſpeaker being 
examined, anſwered, that he had refuſed to put the quei- 
tion by his majeſty's expreſs command ; whereupon it was 
Immediately voted to be a breach of privilege. On the 21ſt, 
both houſes were ordered to attend the king at Whitehall, 


where the Jord keeper ſpoke to them in this manner, in the 
king's preſence, 


„My lords and gentlemen, 
5 YOU may well remember, upon the beginning of this 
Parliament, his majeſty commanded me to deliver unto you 


the cauſes of calling it, which was for the affiſtance and 


ſupply of his majeſty in ſo great, weighty, and important 
affairs, as ever King of England had to require at his ſub- 
jects hands. | | | 

I am now to put you in mind what I then ſaid unto 
vou, and withal to let you know that ſuch and ſo great are 
his majeſty occaſions at this time, that if the ſupply be not 
ſpeedy, it will be of no uſe at all: For the army is now 
marching, and doth ſtand his majeſty in at leaſt one hundred 
thouſand pounds a month, and if there be not means uſed to 
go on with this as is fitting, his majeſty's deſign will be loſt, 


and the charge all caſt away. It is not a great and ample 


ſupply for the perfecting of the work, that his majeſty doth 
now expect, but it is ſuch a ſupply, as without which, the 
charge will be loſt, and the 2 85 fruſtrated, being built 
upon thoſe weighty reaſons which tend to the infinite good of 
the kingdom, and preſervation of vou all. 

This done, his majeſty will give you ſcope and liberty 
to preſent your juſt grievances unto him, and he will hear 
them with a gracious ear, and give them ſuch an anſwer, as 
you and all the kingdom ſhall have reaſon to joy therein. 

* His majeſty taketh notice of one particular, and that 
is concerning, ſhip- money; wherein his majeſty hath com- 
manded me to declare thus much unto you: Firſt, his 
majeſty never had it in his royal heart to make an annual 
revenue of it, nor ever had a thought to make the leaſt 
benefit or profit of it: but whatſoever he did or intended in 
it, it was for the common good of you all; for the honour, 
glory, and ſplendor of this nation, and that every one of us 
are made ſharers and partakers in the benefits, fruits, and 
ſucceſſes of it, which otherwiſe you would have felt the 
woes of it. He hath been ſo far from making the leaſt 
benefit of it, that he hath expended great ſums of money 
out of his own coffers to work with, to thoſe neceſſary ends 
I have named unto you. | 

* The accompts of ſuch moneys ſo received, have been 
brought to the council-table, the moneys delivered to fir 
William Ruſſel the treaſurer of the navy, and by them all it 
may appear, whether there hath been a fulneſs and clearneſs 


of truth in the diſburſements thereof, for the good and ſafety 


of the kingdom. | 

lt is true, his majeſty had once intended this year not 
to have taken that courſe, but an army, which his majeſty, 
ſo juſt a king, for the preſervation of the kingdom, hath 


now taken into conſideration ; and I muſt tell you, that his 


majeſty prizeth nothing more than his honour, and he will 
not loſe for any earthly thing, his honour in the leaſt; they 
cannot make thoſe expreſſions of love, duty, and affection 
to him, which the graciouſneſs of his nature will not 
exceed in. | 

„Of all his kingdoms this ought to be the neareſt and 
deareſt unto him ; yet for his kingdom of Ireland, the laſt 
parliament before this, the very ſecond day of the parlia- 
ment they gave him ſix ſubſidies, they relied upon his gra- 
cious words, the ſucceſs was, that, before the end of the 
parliament they had all they deſired granted, and had with 
it an advantage. This laſt parliament there, it is well known 
unto you all, what a cheerful ſupply they have given unto 
his majeſty, for their hearts went with it; and let it not be 
apprehended, that ſubſidies there are of a ſmall value; there 
is not a ſubſidy that is granted, but it 15 worth fifty or ſixty 
thouſand pounds at the leaſt : conſider that kingdom, what 


private agreement, and Lowdon was enlarged, and permitted to go down to 
Scotland, having promiſed to do the king tervice, See Burnet's Memoirs, 
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proportion it holdeth with this of England, and you will 
find that it is a conſiderable gift, as hath been given in many 
years. It hath wrought this effect, that certainly his majeſty 
will make it apparent to all the world, what a good con- 
ſtruction, and how graciouſly he doth eſteem and interpret 
this act of theirs. I have directed hitherto my ſpeech to you 
that are of the houfe of commons; now I ſhall addreſs my- 
ſelf to your lordſhips. | | 
ce Tt is true, the proper and natural ſupply proceeds from 


the houſe of commons, yet in aid at this time, his majeſty 


hath called you hither, and hoped he ſhall not find the houſe 
of commons backward to his defires, nor your lordſhips to 
concur with them. 

«© To you of the houfe of commons, I did forget one 
thing of an objection that might perhaps be made; that 
tunnage and poundage is given towards the maintenance of 
a fleet at ſea, let me tell you the tunnage and poundage was 
never intended but for ordinary preſervation of the ſea, not 
that that ſhould be to defend the dominion of the narrow ſeas, 
when the natives of all the princes of chriſtendom, are ſo 


| Increafed as they are, It is fit for his majeſty (as things now 


ſtand) to have ſuch a ſtrength at ſea, as may be a terror to 
others abroad. | 5 
„His majeſty was once reſolved, that no ſhipping-writs 
ſhould have iſſued out this year, but he was enforced for 
your good, and the good of the kingdom, and for his honour, 
upon neceſſary and weighty reaſons to fend forth writs, and 
thoſe reaſons were theſe. | 

It was of neceſſity for his majeſty to prepare an army to 
reduce his difaffeted ſubjects of Scotland to their due obe- 
dience. This very year all the neighbouring princes are 
preparing with great fleets of ſhips, ſo as it 1s time, for his 


majeſty to put himſelf into a ſtrength that he may be able to 


preſerve the dominion of the narrow ſeas, without which this 
kingdom will be loſt, he not being able to maintain his right 
of being the moderator of the ſea, whereby there may be 
freedom .and commerce of trade, which adds exceedingly 
to the flouriſhing of this kingdom. Another reaſon for ſhip- 
ping-writs this year is, that thoſe of Algier are grown to that 
inſolence, that they are provided of a fleet of fixty ſail of 
ſhips, and have taken divers ſhips, and one called the Rebecca 
of London, well known to the merchants upon the Exchange, 
taken upon the coaſt of Spain, worth at leaſt two hundred 
and fixty thouſand pounds. And therefore the writ having 
gone out upon thoſe weighty reaſons,. before it was poſhble 
the parliament could give any ſupply to provide for thoſe 
things, his majeſty cannot this year forbear it, but he doth 
expect your concurrence in the levying of it for the future, I 
ſhall ſpeak that unto you by his majeſty's command, which may 
comfort any Engliſh heart; his majeſty hath no thoughts of 
inriching himſelt by the moneys coming in upon theſe writs ; 


he doth defire but to live as it behoves a king of England, 


able to defend you and this nation in honour and in luſtre, 
which is famous abroad, and glorious at home, and to live 
but like ſuch a king, as every true Engliſh heart defireth their 
king ſhould be. : | 

% Be maſters of your own way, ſettle it ſo ſecure and fo 
fafe, that 1t may never come to the leaſt benefit and advantage 
to himſelf, but for the common good and thoſe neceflary ends 
wherein you ſhall all ſhare in your plenty, peace, honour, 
and whatſoever any Engliſhman can glory in. His majeſty 
commands me to tell you, you ſhall propound nothing wherein 
you may receive all ſecurity for the property of your goods, 
and nothing for ſecuring your own liberties, wherein he will 
not moſt readily liſten unto you; and be as willing to grant, 
as you to aſk, His majeſty doth now offer unto you the 


reaſons, occaſions, and the way to make this the moſt bleſſed 


and moſt happy parliament that ever was, and that may pro- 
duce ſuch effects, that the king may delight in his people, and 
the people in their king. And he layeth before you not only 
the counſel to do ſo; but he will tell you the way, and that 
is, by putting an obligation of truſt and confidence upon hira, 
which ſhall more ſecure you than all that you can invent, or 
fears or jealouſies can imagine to be provided for; it is a courſe 
that good manners, duty, and reaſon ſhould require of you, 
to take into conſideration,” | | 


This ſpecch was not capable of hindering the commons 
from proceeding in the examination of the grievances, and 
thereby they inverted the order preſcribed them by the king. 


* So high a breach (ſays: the lord Clarendon) that they could not pro- 
ceed upon any other matter, until they firit received ſatis faction from the 
houſe of peers. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 106. | 

| Whitelock ſays, fir Henry Vane eicaped not without cenſures. * That 
his commiſſion from the king was but to demand fix ſubſidies, and that his 
miſtake in requiring twelve ſubſidies, was on purpoſe to raiſe the houſe to 
animoſity,” Which, adds he, took effect, but whether intended fo or not, 


5 


He was extremely troubled to ſee the time paſs away to ng 


purpoſe, and that the commons ſhould ſo little regard him, 
as not to rely on his promiſe to hearken to their grievances 
when the affair of ſupply ſhould be ended. In ſhort, perceiv. 
ing the commons were not much moved by whatever he 
could repreſent to them, he ſo managed, that the lords 
demanded a conference, where they endeavoured to ſhew, 
that the affair of ſupply ought to precede that of grievances, 
This conference ſerved only to retard the king's affairs. 
The commons taking offence, that the lords ſhould medadle 
with what did not belong to them, voted it to be a breach of 
privilege k. Several days were ſpent in this conteſt, and 
many conferences held, in which, contrary to the king's expec. 
tation, much time was loſt, Wherefore, on the 2d of May, 
the king ſent a meſſage to the commons for a poſitive anſwer 
concerning the ſupply he expected. But as they made no 


haſte to anſwer, on the 4th of May his mageſty ſent fir Henry 


Vane ſecretary of ſtate, with the following meſſage: 


4 His majeſty (the better to facilitate your reſolutions) 
this day has thought fit to let you know, that of his grace 
and favour he is pleaſed, upon your granting twelve ſubſidies 
to be preſently paſled, and to be paid in three years, with a 
proviſo, that it ſhall not determine the ſeſſions, his majeſty 


will not only for the preſent forbear the levying any thip. 


money, but will give way to the utter aboliſhing of it, by 
any courſe that yourſelves ſhall like beſt.” | 


The commons having taken this offer into conſideration, 
great debates enſued, many thinking the king's demand ex- 
orbitant J. However, the lord Clarendon, who was then 
a member of the houſe, affirms, that notwithſtanding the 
clamours of thoſe who oppoſed the court, the houſe was in— 
clined by degrees to give the king ſome ſatisfaction. But as 
the houſe could not come to a reſolution the firſt day, fir 
Henry Vane was defired to acquaint his majeſty, that they 


hoped to return him an anſwer on the next. Mean while, 


the king was maliciouſly informed, that the commons ſought 
only to gain time, in order to vote on the morrow againſt 
the war with Scotland ®, The king unfortunately gave en- 
tire credit to this information, the talſhood whereot he per- 
cerved not till it was too late to repair his error. So, the 
next day, going to the houſe of lords, and ſending for the 


commons, he made the following ſpeech, addreffing himſelf 


only to the lords : 


e My Lords, | | 
* THERE can no occaſion of my coming to this houſe 
be ſo unpleaſing to me, as this at this time. The fear of 
doing that which I am to do this day, made me not long 


ſince come into this houſe, where I expreſt as well my fears, 


as the remedy which I thought neceſſary for the eſchewing 
of what is to follow. | | 

* I muſt confeſs and acknowledge, that you my lords of 
the higher houſe, did give me fo willing an car, and with 
ſuch an affection did ſhew yourſelves, that certainly I may 
ſay, that if there had been any means to have given an happy 
end to this parliament, you took it; ſo that it was neither 
your lordſhips fault nor mine, that it is not ſo. Therefore, 
in the firſt place, I muſt thank you my lords for your good 
endeavours. 


* My lords, I hope you remember what, the firſt day of 


the parliament, my lord-keeper faid to you in my name, 
and what likewiſe he ſaid in the banqueting-houſe in White- 
hall, and what lately I ſaid unto you, in this place myſelf. 
I name all this unto you, not doubting that you do not well 
remember it, but to ſhew you that I never ſaid any thing in 
way of favour to my people, but. (by the grace of God) L 
will punctually and really perform it. | 
I know that they have infiſted very much on grievances; 
I will not ſay, but there may be ſome, though 1 will con- 
fidently affirm, that there are not by many degrees ſo many 
as the public voice doth make them. Wherefore I dcfire 
you take notice, now eſpecially at this time, that out of par- 


liament I ſhall be as ready (if not more willing) to hear and 


redreſs any juſt grievances, as in parliament. 
There is one thing much ſpoken of, I mean as to matters 


of religion. Concerning which, albeit I exprefſed myſelf 


fully the laſt day in this place, yet I think it fir again, on 
this occaſion to tell you, that as I am concerned, ſo I ſhall 


is hard to judge. Whitelock's Mem. p. 34. See Nalſon, tom. I. p. 343. 

m The lord Clarendon ſays, ſir Henry Vane, and the ſolicitor general, 
made a worſe repreſentation of the humour and affection of the houſe than 
it deſerved, and undertook to know, that if they came together again, they 
would paſs ſuch a vote againſt ſhip-money, as would blaſt that revenue, and 
other branches of the receipt, Vol. I. p. 110. 
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be moſt careful to preſerve that purity of religion, which [I 
thank God is ſo well eſtabliſhed in the church of England, 
and that, as well out of as in parliament. Pe | 
« My lords, I ſhall not trouble you long with words, it 
being not my faſhion ; wherefore to conclude, what I offered 
the laſt day to the houſe of commons, I think it äs very well 
known to you all; as likewiſe how they accepted it, which I 
defire not to remember, but wiſh they had remembered, how 


at firſt they were told by my lord Keeper, that delay was-the 


worſt kind of denial; yet T. will not lay this fault on the 
whole houſe of commons; I will not judge fo uncharitably 
of thoſe, whom, for the moſt part, I take to be loyal and 
well- affected ſubjects, but it hath been the malicious cunning 
of ſome few ſeditiouſly affected men, that hath been the cauſe 
of this miſunderſtanding. r 
4 J ſhall now end as | have begun, in giving you thanks 
for your affections ſnewn to me at this time, defiring you to 
o on and aſſiſt me in the maintaining of that regal power 
that is truly mine. As for the liberty of the people, that 
they now ſo much ſtartle at; know, my lords, that no king 
in the world ſhall be more careful in the propriety of their 


goods, liberty of their perſons, and true religion, than I ſhall. 


« And now, my Jord-Keeper, do as I have commanded you.“ 
The lord-keeper then added, 


« My lords, and you the gentlemen of the houſe of com- 
mons, The king's majeſty doth diflolve this parliament,” 


Next day, officers were ſent by the council to ſearch the 
lord Brook's pockets and ſtudy for papers, he being ſuſpected 
of holding intelligence with the Scots. Henry Bellaſis, knight 
of the ſhire for the county of York, and fir John Hotham, 
were examined in council, and committed to the Fleet, for 
refuſing to anſwer to queſtions concerning things done in par- 
liament. John Crew, eſq; afterwards lord Crew, who had 
been chairman of the committee for the-affairs of religion, 
refuſing to deliver to the clerk of the houſe of commons, 
ſuch petitions and papers as he had received, was ſent to the 
Tower. . | 

The lord Clarendon owns, the king had no ſooner diſſolved 
the parliament, but he was heartily ſorry for it ®. Never- 
theleſs, he publithed the following declaration to juſtify his 
conduct, ; | = : 


His majeſty's declaration to all his loving ſubjects, of the 
cauſes which moved him to diffolve the laſt parliament. 


«© THE king's moſt excellent majeſty well knoweth, that 


the calling, adjourning, proroguing and ditlolving of par- 
laments, are undonbted prerogatives inſeparably annexed to 
his imperial crown ; of which he is not bound to render any 
account, but to God alone, no more than of his other regal 


actions. 


« Nevertheleſs, his majeſty (whoſe piety and goodneſs 
have made him ever ſo order and govern all things, that the 
clearneſs and candour of his royal heart may appear to all his 
ſubjects, eſpecially in thoſe great and public matters of ſtate, 
that have relation to the weale and ſafety of his people, and 
the honour of his royal perſon and government) hath thought 


fit (for avoiding and preventing all ſiniſter conſtructions and 


mifinterpretation, which the malice of ſome ill- affected per- 
ſons to his crown and ſovereignty, hath or may practiſe, to 
infuſe into the minds and ears of his good and faithful ſub- 
jccts) to ſet down by way of declaration, the true cauſes, as 
well of his aſſembling, as of his diſſolving the late parlia- 
nent. | 

* It is not unknown to moſt of his majeſty's loving ſub- 
jects, what diſcouragements he hath formerly had, by the 
undutiful and ſeditious carriage of divers of the lower houſe, 
in preceding aſſemblies of parliaments, enough to have made 
him averſe to thoſe ancient and accuſtomed ways of calling 
his people together; when inſtead of dutiful expreſſions 
towards his perſon and government, they vented their own 
malice and diſaffections to the ſtate, and by their ſubtle and 
malignant courſes, endeavoured nothing more than to bring 
into contempt and diſorder all government and magiſtracy. 

* Yet his majeſty well confidering, that but few were 
guilty of that ſeditious and undutiful behaviour, and hopeing 
that time and experience had made his loving ſubjects ſenſible 
of the- diſtemper the whole kingdom was like to be put into, 
by the ill-governed actions of thoſe men; and his majeſty 


n He conſulted, the fame day, or the next, whether he might by his 
proclamation, recall them to fit again. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 111. Though 
the lord Clarendon lays the blame upon fir Henry Vane; yet Whitelock 
lays, it was chiefly by Laud's, and the ſecret councils advice, that the par- 
liunent was diſſolved. Whitelock's Memoirs, p. 32. Dugdale ſays, the 
queen was the cauſe of it. View of the Troubles, p. 61. The lord Claren- 
don ſays, there could not a greater damp have ſeized upon the ſpirits of the 
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being over. deſirous to tread in the ſteps of his moſt noble 
progenitors, was pleaſed to iſſue forth his writs under the 
great ſeal of England for a parliament, to be holden the 1th 
day of April laſt. At which day his majeſty, by the lord 
keeper of his great ſeal, was graciouſly pleaſed to let both 
houſes of parliament know how defirous he was, That all his 
people would unite their hearts and affections in the execu- 
tion of thoſe counſels that might tend to the honour of his 
majeſty, the ſafety of his kingdoms, and the good and pre— 
ſervation of all his people. And withal, how confident he 
was, that they would not be failing in their duties and affec- 
tions to him and to the public. | : 

* He had lain open to them the manifeſt and apparent 
miſchiefs threatened to this and all his other kingdoms, by 
the mutinous and rebellious behaviour of divers of the Seotiſh 
nation, who had by their examples drawn many of his ſub- 
jects there into a courſe of diſloyalty and diſobedience, not fit 
tor his majeſty in honour, ſafety, or wiſdom, to endure. 

* How (to ſtrengthen themſelves in their diſloyal courſes) 
they had addreſt themſelves to foreign ſtates, and treated 
with them to deliver themſelves up to their protection and 


defence, as was made apparent under the hands of the prime 


ringleaders of that rebellious faction. 

*© 'Theſe courſes of theirs tending ſo much to the ruin and 
overthrow of this famous monarchy, united by the deſcent of 
the crown of England upon his majeſty and his father of 
bleſſed memory: his majeſty (in his great wiſdom, and in 
diſcharge of the truſt repoſed in him by God, and by the 
fundamental laws of both kingdoms, for the protection and 
government of them) reſolved to ſuppreſs, and thereby to 
vindicate that ſovereign power intruſted to him. 

He had by the laſt ſummer's trial found, that his grace 
and goodneſs was abuſed, and that, contrary to h's expec- 
tation and their faithful promiſes, they had (fince his being 
at Berwick, and the pacification there made) purſued their 
former rebellious defigns : and therefore it was neceſſary now 
for his majeſty by power to reduce them to the juſt and 
modeſt condition of their obedience and ſubjection, which 


whenever they ſhould be brought unto, or ſeeing their oun 


errors, ſhould put themſelves into a way of humility and 


obedience becoming them, his majeſty ſhould need no other 


mediator for clemency and mercy to them, than his own 
piety and goodneſs, and the tender aſſection he hath ever 
borne to that his native kingdom. | 

* 'This being of fo great weight and conſequence to the 
whole kingdom, and the charge of an army fit to maſter ſuch 
a buſineſs amounting to ſuch a ſum as his majeſty hath no 
means to raiſe, having not only emptied his own coffers, but 
iſſued between three and four hundred thouſand pounds, 
which he borrowed of his ſervants upon ſecurity of his own 
eſtate, to provide ſuch things as were neceſlary to begin ſuch 
an action with; his majeſty, after the example of his pre- 
deceſſors, reſorted to his people in their repreſentative body 
the parliament, whom he defired (with all the expreſfions of 
grace and goodneſs which could poſhbly come from him) 
that taking into ſerious and dutiful conſideration the nature 
of theſe bleeding evils, and how dangerous it was to loſe the 
leaſt minute of time, leſt thereby thoſe of Scotland ſhould 
gain the opportunity to frame their parties with foreign 
ſtates; and that they would for a while lay aſide all other 
debates, and paſs an act for the ſpeedy payment of ſo many 
ſubſidies, as might enable his majeſty to put in readineſs for 
this ſummer's expedition thoſe things which were to be pre- 


pared before ſo great an army could be brought into the 


field. | 
For further ſupply neceſſary for ſo great undertaking, 
his majeſty declared, that he expected it not till their migbt 
be a happy concluſion of that ſeſſion, and till there juſt 
grievances might be firſt graciouſly heard and relieved. 
© Wherein as his majeſty would moſt willingly have given 
them the precedence before matter of ſupply, if the great 
neceſſity of his occaſions could have permitted; fo he was 
graciouſly pleaſed for their full aſſurance and ſatisfaction 
therein, to give them his royal word, that without deter- 
;ining the ſeſſion (upon granting of the ſubſidies) he would 
give them, before they parted, as much time as the ſeaſon 
of the year, and the great affair in hand would permit, for 


conſidering all ſuch petitions as they conceived to be good 


for the commonwealth, and what they would not now finiſh, 
they ſhould have full time to perfect towards winter: his 


whole nation than this diſſolution cauſed, and men had much of the miſery 
in view, which ſhortly after fell out, It could never be hoped that more 
ſober and diſpaſſionate men would ever meet together in that place, or fewer 
who brought ill purpoſes with them: nor could any man imagine what 
offence they had given which put the king upon that reſolution, Vol, I. 
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majeſty graciouſly aſſuring them, that he would go along 
with them for their advantage, through all the expreſſions of 
a gracious and pious king, to the end there might be ſuch 
a happy conclution of that, as might be the cauſe of many 
more meetings with them in parliament. 2 
From their firſt aſſembling until the 21ſt of April, the 
houſe of commons did nothing that could give his majeſty 
any content or confidence in their ſpeedy ſupplying of him : 
whereupon he commanded both the houſes to attend him in 
the banqueting-houſe at Whitehall in the afternoon of the 
21ſt of April, where (by the Jord-keeper) his majeſty put 
them in mind of the end for which they were aſſembled, 
which was for his majeſty's ſupplies ; that if it were not 
ſpeedy, it would be of no uſe to him, part of the army then 
marching at the charge of above a hundred thouſand pounds 


a month; which would all be loſt if his majeſty were not 


preſently ſupplied, ſo as it was not poſſible to be longer 


torborne. 


«© Yet his majeſty then expreſſed, that the ſupply he for the 
preſent deſired, was only to enable him to go on with his 
deſigns for three or four months, and that he expected no 
turther ſupply till all their juſt grievances were relieved. 

„And becauſe his majeſty had taken notice of ſome miſ- 
apprehenſions about the levying of ſhip- money, his majeſty 
commanded the lord-keeper to let them know that he never 
had any intention to make any revenue of it, nor had ever 
made any, but that all the money collected had been paid to 
the treaſurer of the navy, and by him expended, beſides great 
ſums of money every year out of his majeſty's own purſe. 

* That bis majeſty had once reſolved this year to have 
lcvied none, but that he was forced to alter his reſolution, in 
regard he was of neceffity to ſend an army for reducing thoſe 
of Scotland, during which time it was requiſite the ſeas 
{ſhould be well guarded. 

«© And beſides, his majeſty had knowledge of the great 
Neets prepared by all neighbouring princes this year, and of 
the inſolencies committed by thoſe of Algiers, with the ſtore 
ot ſhips they had in readineſfſss. 

And therefore though his majeſty for this preſent year 
could not forbear it, but expected their concurrence in the 
levying of it, yet for the future, to give all his ſubjects 
aſſurance how jult and royal his intentions were, and that all 
his aim was, but to live like their king, able to defend him- 
ſelf and them; to be uſcful to his friends, and conſiderable 
to his enemies; to maintain the ſovereignty of the ſeas, and 


ſo make the kingdom flouriſh in trade and commerce: he 
was gracioully pleaſed to let them know, that the ordinary 


re venue now taken by the crown, could not ſerve the turn: 
and therefore that it muſt be by ſhip-money, or ſome other 
way, wherein he was willing to leave it to their conſiderations 
what better courſe to find out, and to ſettle it how they 
would (ſo the thing were done) which ſo much imported the 
honour and ſafety of the kingdom. 

* And his majeſty, for his part, would moſt readily and 
cheerfully grant any thing they could defire, for ſecuring 
them in the property of their goods and eſtates, and in the 
liberty of their perſons. His majeſty telling them, it was in 
their power to make this as happy a parliament as ever was, 
and to be the cauſe of the king's delighting to meet with his 
people, and his people with him. | 

© That there was no ſuch way to effect this, as by putting 
obligations of truſt and confidence upon him, which as it was 
the way of good manners with a king, ſo it was a ſuret and 
ſafer courſe for themſelves, than any their own jealouſies and 


fears could invent; his majeſty being a prince that deſerved 


their truſt, and could not loſe the honour of it; and a prince 
of ſuch a gracious nature, that diſdained his people ſhould 
overcome him by kindneſs. : 


He had made this good to ſome other ſubjects of his, and 


if they followed his counſel, they ſhould be ſure not to 


repent it, being the people that were neareſt and deareſt unto 
him, and ſubjects whom he did and had reaſon to value more 
than the ſubjects of any his other Kingdoms. 

His majeſty having thus graciouſly exprefled himſelf 
unto them, he expected the houſe of commons would have 
the next day taken into confideration the matter of ſupply, 
and laid aſide all! other debates, till that was reſolved of, 
according to his deſire. 

“ But inſtead of giving an anſwer therein, ſuch as the 
preſſing and urgent occaſions required, they fell into diſcourſes 
and debates about their pretended grievances, and raiſed up 
ſo many and of ſo ſeveral natures, that in a parliamentary 
way they could not but ſpend more time than his majeſty's 
great and weighty affairs could poſſibly afford. | 

« His majeſty foreſeeing iv his great wiſdom, that they 
were not in the way to make this a happy parliament (which 


Fd 


he ſo much defired and hoped) that nothing might be want. 
ing on his part to bring them into the right way, for his 
honour, the ſafety of the kingdom, and their own good, he 
reſolved to deſire the affiſtance of the lords of the higher 
houſe, as perſons in rank and degree neareſt to the royal 


_ throne; and who having received honour from him and his 


royal progenitors, he doubted not would, for thoſe and many 
other reaſons, be moved in honour and dutiful affection to. 
his perſon and crown, to diſpoſe the houſe of commons to 
expreſs their duties to his majeſty, in expediting the matter 
of ſupply for which they were called together, and whic! 
required ſo preſent a diſpatch. | 
“ For this purpoſe, his majeſty in his royal perſon came 
again to the lords houſe on Wedneſday the 24th day of 
April, where himſelf declared to the lords the cauſe of his 
coming, which was to put them in mind of what had been 
by the lord keeper in his name delivered to both the houſes 
the firſt day of the parliament, and after at Whitehall: how 
contrary to his expectation, the houſe of commons having 


held conſultation of matter of religion, property of goods, 


and liberty of parliament, and voted ſome things concerning 
thoſe three heads, had thereby given them the precedence 
before the matter of his ſupply. That his neceſſities were 
ſuch, they could not bear delay; that whatever he had by 


the lord-keeper promiſed he would perform, if the houſe f 


commons would truſt him. | 
i For religion, that his heart and conſcience went toge- 


ther with the religion eſtabliſhed in the church of England : 
and he would give order to his archbiſhops and biſhops, that 


no innovation in matter of religion ſhould creep in. 

“ For the ſhip- money, that he never made, nor intended 
to make any profit to himſelt of it, but only to preſerve the 
dominion of the ſeas; which was ſo neceſfary, that without 
it the kingdom could not ſubſiſt. But for the way and 
means, by ſhip- money or otherwiſe, he left it to them. 

“ For property of goods and liberty of parliament, he ever 


intended his people ſhould enjoy them; holding no king ſo 


great, as he that was king of a rich and free people; and if 
they had not property of goods and liberty of perſons, they 
would be neither rich nor free. | | 

© That, if the houſe of commons would not firft truſt him, 


all his affairs would be diſordered, and his buſineſs loſt, That 


though they truſted him in part at firſt, yet before the parlia- 
ment ended he muſt totally truſt them; and in concluſion, 
they muſt for execution of all things wholly truſt him. 
„Therefore fince the matter was no more, than who 
ſhould be firſt truſted ; and that the truſt of him firſt, was but 


a truſt in part, his majeſty deſired the lords to take into their 


conſiderations his and their own honour, the ſafety and wel- 
fare of this kingdom, with the danger it was in, and that 
they would by their advice diſpoſe the houſe of commons 
to give his ſupply the precedence before the grievances. 
His majeſty being departed, the lords took into ſerious 
conſideration what his majeſty had commended to their care, 
and forthwith laying aſide all other debates, their lordſhips 


deliyered their votes in theſe words: We are of opinion, 


that the matter of his majeſty's ſupply ſhould have prece- 
dence, and be reſolved of, before any other matter whatſo- 
ever. And we think fit, there ſhall be a conference defired 
with the houſe of commons, to diſpoſe them thereunto.? 

* Accordingly, the next day being Saturday, the 25th day 
of April, a conference was had in the painted chamber by 
a committee of both houſes, where the lord keeper (by the 
lords command) told the houſe of commons of his majeſty's 
being the day before in perſon in the higher houſe, how gra- 
ciouſly he had expreſt himſelf in matters of religion, property 
of goods, and liberty of parliament; and that he would 
therein graciouſly hear and relieve them, and give them what 
in reaſon could be defired, with the effect of what elſe had 
been graciouſly delivered unto them by his majeſty ; as well 
touching his conſtant zeal and affection to the religion efta- 
bliſhed in the church of England, as touching the ſhip- 
money. | | | 

* By all the proceedings herein declared, it is evident to 
al! men, how willing and deſirous his majeſty hath been to 
make ule of the ancient and noble way of parliaments uſed 
and inſtituted by his royal predeceſſors, for the preſervation 
and honour of this famous monarchy : and that on his 
majeſty's part nothing was wanting, that could be expected 
from a king, whereby this parliament might have had a happy 
concluſion, for the comfort and content of his majeſty's ſub- 
jects, and for the good and ſafety of this kingdom. 

* On the contrary it is apparent, how thoſe of the houtc 
of commons (whoſe ſiniſter and malicious courſes enforce 
his majeſty to diſſolve this parliament) have vitiated and 
abuſed that ancient and noble way of parliament, perverting 
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0 inſtitution of parliaments. EN 
"tes \ "lg. waxing theſe „ and aſſemblies of his 
majeſty, with the peers and commons of this realm, were 1n 
their firſt original, and in the practice of all ſucceeding ages, 
ordained and held as pledges and teſtimonies of affection 
between the king and his people; the king for bis part 

-aciouſly hearing and redreſſing ſuch grievances, as his peo- 

je in humble and dutiful manner ſhould repreſent unto hun ; 
and the ſubjects on their part (as teſtimonies of their duty) 
ſupplying bis majeſty upon all extraordinary occaſions, for 
ſupport of his honour and ſovereignty, and for preſerving 
the kingdom in glory and ſafety. : 

« Thoſe ill- affected members of the houſe of commons, 
:\ſtcad of an humble and dutiful way of preſenting their 
ori2vances to his majeſty, have taken upon them to be the 
” 1iders and directors in all matters that concern his majeſtyꝰs 
government, both temporal and eccleſiaſtical : and (as if Kings 
were bound to give an account of their regal acts, and of 
their manner of government to their ſubjects aſſembled in 

arliament) they have, in a very audacious and inſolent way, 
entered into examination and cenſuring of the preſent govern- 
ment, traduced his majeſty's adminiſtration of juſtice, ren- 
dered, as much as in them lay, odious to the reſt of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, not only the officers and miniſters of ſtate, 
but even his majeſty's very government, which hath been ſo 
juſt and gracious, that never did this, or any other nation, 
enjoy more bleſſings and happineſs, than hath been by all his 
majeſty's ſubjects enjoyed ever fince his majeſty's acceſs to 
the crown : nor did this kingdom ever fo flourith in trade 
and commerce, as at this prefent, or partake of more peace 
and plenty in all kinds whatſoever. . | : 

& And whereas, the ordinary revenues of» the crown not 
fufficing to defray extraordinary charges, it hath ever been 
the uſuage in all parliaments, to aid and affiſt the Kings of 
this realm with free and fitting ſupply towards the mainte- 
nance of their wars, and for making good their royal under- 
takings ; whereby the kingdom, intruſted to their protection, 
might be held up in ſplendour and greatneſs : 

«© Theſe ill- affected perſons of the houſe of commons, have 
been ſo far from treading in the ſteps of their anceſtors, by 
their dutiful expreſſions in this kind, that contrarily they 
have introduced a way of bargaining and contracting with 
the king ; as if nothing ought to be given him by them, 
but what he ſhould buy or purchaſe of them, either by quit- 


ting ſomewhat of his royal prerogative, or by diminiſhing 


and leſſening his revenues ; which courſes of theirs, how 
repugnant they are to the duty of ſubjects, how unfit for his 
majeſty in honour to permit and ſuffer, and what hazard and 
diſhonour they ſubject this kingdom to, all men may eaſily 
judge, that will but equally and impartially weigh them. 

« His majeſty hath been by this means reduced to ſuch 
{traits and extremities, that were not his care of the public 
good and ſafety the greater, theſe men (as much as in them 
lies) would quickly bring ruin and confuſion to the ſtate, and 
render contemptible this glorious monarchy. . 

&« But this frowardneſs and undutiful behaviour of theirs 
cannot leſſen his majeſty's care of preſerving the Kingdoms 
entruſted to his protection and government, nor his gracious 
and tender affection to his people, for whoſe good and 


comfort his majeſty, by God's 8 aſhſtance, will ſo 


provide, that all his loving ſubjects may ſtill enjoy the. 
happineſs of living under the bleſſed ſhade and protection of 
his royal ſcepter. 

In the mean time, to the end all his majeſty's loving 
ſubjects may know how graciouſly his majeſty is inclined to 
hear and redrefs all the juſt grievances of his people, as well 
out of parliament as in parliatneat, his majeſty doth hereby 
further declare his royal will and pleaſure, that all his loving 
ſubjects, who have any juſt cauſe to preſent, or complain of 
any grievances or oppreſſions, may freely addreſs themſelves 
by their humble petitions to his ſacred majeſty, who will 
graciouſly hear their complaints, and give ſuch fitting redreſs 
therein, that all his people ſhall have juſt cauſe to acknow- 
ledge his grace and goodneſs towards them; and to be fully 
ſatisfied, that no perſons or aſſemblies can more prevail with 


Dr. Brownrigg, Dr. Hacket, and other members of this convocation, 

(in all thirty-fix) proteſted againſt the continuance of its ſeſſion, Fuller, B. 
p- 169. 

This was the opinion of the lord keeper Finch, ihe earl of Mancheſter, 


fir John Bramſton, fir Edward Littleton, fir Robert Heath, fir Ralph Whit- 


field, and fir John Banks. However, the king granted a new commiſſion to 
continue the fitting of the convocation, which laſted till May 29. Nalſon, 
tom. I. p. 364, &c. Ruſliworth, tom. III. p. 1172. Whitelock. 

The canons, ſeventeen in all, with the oath, were voted, nemine contra- 
dicente, except Godfrey Goodman, biſhop of Glouceſter, who did not reliſh 


the ſame to their own unworthy ends, and forgetting the 
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his majeſty, than the piety and juſtice of his own royal nature, 
and the tender affection he doth and ſhall ever bear to all his 
people and loving ſubjects.“ 

After the reading of this declaration, the inſerting it here 
at length will perhaps be thought needleſs, ſince it contains 
nothing but what was related before. However, it is of uſe 
to ſhew, that the king and his adverſaries agreed as to facts, 
and diſputed only upon the conſequences and point of right. 

Though the parliament was diffolved, the king however 


continued the convocation, under the title of ſynod, Since 
the time of the reformation, it had been always cuſtomary to 


aſſemble the clergy, at the ſame time with the parliament, 
and this aſſembly of the clergy was called the convocation, 
and always begun and ended with the parliament. The king 
not thinking himſelf bound to a ſtrict obſervance of this cut- 
tom, diflolved the parliament, and continued the convoca- 
tion, contrary to the opinion of ſeveral®, who believed that 
he thereby exceeded his power. But the judges of the realm 
determincd, that notwithſtanding the diſſolution of the par- 
lament, the convocation ſubſiſted, unleſs diffolved by the 
king's writ ).  'The convocation therefore continued a month 
longer, and in that time did two things which gave occaſion 
to great coinplaints in the enſuing parliament, Firſt, they 
made certain canons, whereby all clergymen and graduates in 
the univerſities were enjoined to take, the following oath 9. 


* I A. B. do ſwear, that I approve the doctrine and diſci- 


pline, or government eſtabliſhed in the church of England, 


as containing all things neceflary to ſalvation : and that [I 
will not endeavour, by myſelf or any other, directly or indi- 
rectly, to bring in any popiſh doctrine, contrary to that which 


is ſo eſtabliſhed: nor will I ever give my conſent to alter 


the government of this church, by archbiſhops, biſhops, 
deans and archdeacons, &c. as it now ſtands eſtabliſhed, and 
as by right it ought to ſtand ; nor yet ever to ſubject it to the 
uſurpations and ſuperſtitions of the ſee of Rome. And all 
theſe things I do plainly and fincerely acknowledge and ſwear, 
according to the plain and common ſenſe and underſtanding 
of the ſame words, without any equivocation, or mental 
evaſion, or ſecret reſervation whytſoever. And this I do 
heartily, willingly, and truly, upon the faith of a chriſtian. 
So help me God in Jeſus Chriſt.” | 

This oath was thought very ſtrange for ſeveral reaſons. 
I, It was not liked that the clergy ſhould take upon them to 
enjoin oaths, which, according to the general opinion, be- 
longed to the parliament only. 2, The et cetera after the 
word archdeacons, offended many, becauſe thoſe that ſwore 
could not tell what they were to underſtand by this abbrevi. 
ation. The preſcribing ſuch an oath was affirmed to be a 
confinement and tying down of the civil legiſlature, ſince 
thereby the government was deprived of the liberty of mak- 
ing any alteration in the diſcipline of the church, which never- 
thelels might be altered without any danger to ſalvation. 
4. It was objected, that the perſon was to declare, “he took 
the oath moſt willingly,” though he was conſtrained thereto 
under very ſevere penaltics. | 8 

The ſecond thing the convocation did before they broke 
up, was the granting the king, for the Scotch war, a ſubſidy 
of four ſhillings in the pound for fix years r. This proceed- 


ing, which tended to diminiſh the parliament's power, was 


no leſs difliked than the former. It is true, that to juſtify it, 
a precedent was alleged ; for it muſt be obſerved, that in 
this reign, examples or precedents in favour of the crown, 
were looked upon as ſo many laws. The clergy, it ſeems, 
in the year 1585, after having granted. Elizabeth a ſubſidy 
approved by the parliament, made of themſelves an addition 
of two ſhillings in the pound, which the queen accepted with- 
out conſulting the parliament. But, beſides that this was a 
ſingle precedent, there was a great difference between the 
time of Elizabeth, and that of Charles I. In Elizabeth's 
days, every one was pleaſed with the government. It was 
believed the queen was not capable of making an ill uſe of 
theſe unuſual favours, but employed the money given her 
ſolely for the good of the kingdom. It was not the ſame in 
the time of Charles I. The king was not truſted at all; it 
was known by expericnce, that he would draw from the leaſt 


the oath. Wherefore he was ſuſpended ; but afterwards he ſubmitted, took 
the oath, and in a letter to the archbiſhop Laud, fays, he was encouraged to 
diſſent by biſhop Montague, though at that inſtant he could have proved that 
Montague did viſit, and hold correſpondence, with the pope's agent, &c. 
Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. 1187. Nalſon, tom. I. p. 371, 

The convocation voted fix ſubſidies payable in fix years. Their ſubſi- 
dies were rated according to the valuation of the livings in the king's books. 
Nalſon, tom. I. p. 366. A ſubſidy of four ſhillings in the pound, amounted 
to above twenty thouſand pounds, So the whole fix came to 120,000 I. 
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precedent, conſequences deſtructive of the liberties of parlia- non-payment, according to the tenor of the writ. For this 
ments, and in fine, the number of the male. contents was reaſon the council ſent the following order to the attorney 
infinite: nay the king ſeemed to do all that lay in his power general. 5 | | | 
to increaſe it, or at leaſt not to regard it. And what till 5 8 

more inflamed the people's diſcontent, was the ſeeing the At Whitehall, July 5, 1640. Preſent, &c. 


Popiſh recuſants not only tolerated, but moreover protected, e WHEREAS the lord mayor of London and the tu 
countenanced, and confidered as the beſt ſubjects. They Hheriffs did this day appear before his majeſty and the ieh 
reſorted publicly to maſs to Somerſet-houſe, and returned from to give an account of their proceedings upon the writ for the 
thence in great multitudes, as if their churches had been ſhip bufineſs this preſent year : foraſmuch as it did appear, 
allowed by authority. A public agent from Rome reſided that beſides all former neglects in the execution of that writ, 
at London, count Rozetti by name, who openly Vent to his majeſty having reſpited the information againſt them for 
court in great pomp, and whoſe houſe was the general ren- the fame; yet they have not ſince diſtrained any one perſon 
dezyous of the catholics. The queen had prevailed with the according to the faid writ, It was this day ordered by his 
l | majeſty, with the advice of the board, that his majeſty's attor. 
well as by the avowed protection ſhe afforded thoſe of her ow ed ſhall forthwith prefer an 1 6 ni the Na 
religion, ſhe ſo drew upon herſelf the people's hatred, that chamber againſt the lord mayor, and ſheriffs of London and 
they were even wanting in that outward reſpect they ought to Middleſex, for their contempt and default in the execution of 
have paid her. | ; | the ſaid writ ; and ſhall forthwith proceed againſt them, de 
All theſe diſcontents were fomented by the Scots, who die in diem, until the cauſe be ready for hearing: and if upon 
ſeeing themſelves upon the point of being attacked, were examination of the ſaid cauſe, his majeſty's attorney gencral 
extremely diligent by means of their emiflaries, to incenſe the ſpall find ſufficient cauſe againſt any of the aldermen, that they 
people againſt the king. In juſtifying their own conduct, he do prefer one other information againſt the ſaid aldermen; 


they {orgot not to inſinuate to the Engliſh, that the tyranny and in like manner do proceed againſt them apart.” 
which was intended to be eſtabliſhed in Scotland, was in | hs 


order to introduce the like into England. And that if the Thus the king, inſtead of relinquiſhing this odious tax, 
King laboured to ſupport the hierarchy erected in the kirk of continued to exact it with great rigour, though his affairs 
Scotland by his father and himſelf, it was not ſo much for were then at a criſis, which ſhould have inſpired him with a 
the ſake of epiſcopal government, as in order to eſtabliſh in dread, that in caſe the ſucceſs of the Scotch war did not 
that kingdom an arbitrary power, which would be one day anſwer his expectations, he ſhould be little able to ſupport 
Fatal to the Engliſh. Nay, that there was great danger, that himſelf. But in all appearance, he thought himſelf ſecure 
after the accompliſhment of his deſigns, he would reſtore of victory. | | 

popery in his kingdoms, ſince he could refuſe nothing to the Part of the army deſigned againſt Scotland was now upon 
queen, to Laud, and the ocher enemies of the proteſtant reli- the frontiers, under the command of the lord Conway, gene— 
gion. The king himſelf by his conduct rendered thoſe inſinu- ral of the horſe, whilſt the reſt lay epcamped near York, 


' ations fo plaufible, that beſides the preſbyterians, who were The earl of Northumberland, who was to command under 
very numerous, there were many church of England men, the King, remained fick at London, and the earl of Strafford, 


who could not forbear dreading that the king's zeal for who was lieutenant general, had not been able to depart ſoon 
the church was only to engage them to be ſubſervient to his enough, becauſe he was a very neceſſary member of the 
more hidden defigns. Be this as it will, the Kingdom was Kivg's ſeeret council. The lord Conway being advanced as 
full of ſuſpicions, fears, jealouſies, diviſions, ſo that if the far as Newcaſtle, with three thouſand foot and fifteen hundred 
king had been well informed, he might eaſily have ſcen there horſe, was informed that Leſley, general of the Scots * was 
were but very few that ſerved him willingly and cheerfully preparing to march at the head of two and twenty thouſand 
in the war he was going to wage with Scotland, 'This he had men, in order to enter England. And indeed, he paſſed the 
cauſe to know preſently after, „ ; Tweed the 20th of Auguſt, the very day the king departed 

The king being engaged in a war with Scotland, without from London for York, where he arrived on the 23d. Leſley 
having received any ſupply from the parliament, was in great purſuing his march came the 27th to Newburn, on the north- 
ſtraits. He even foreſaw, that it would not be poſſible for fide of the Tine, four miles from Newcaſtle. At his arrival, 


him to maintain his army, unleſs he had recourſe to extra- he found the lord Conway poſted with his troops on the ſouth- 


ordinary methods to raiſe money. Accordingly, he made utc fide of the river, where he had raiſed breaſt-works over againſt 
of the following expedients, to ſupply in part what he had the two fords, to oppole his paſſage. It is needleſs to give 
expected from the parliament. 1. He ordered that the coun- a particular account of this action. It ſuffices to ſay, the 
ties ſhould advance coat and conduct- money for their reſpec- Scots forced the paflage of the Tine, after a fight very faintly 
tive troops. 2. He bought upon credit of the Eaſt-India maintained by the Engliſh. The lord Conway was ſeized 
merchants all their pepper, and ſold it again for ready money. with ſo great terror, that he left Newcaſtle the next day 
3, He took forty thouſand pounds worth of the bullion, which and retreated to Durham, where not thinking himſelf yet 
the merchants had brought into the mint to be coined, which ſafe, he went and joined the king's army, which was advanced 
ſum was afterwards punctually repaidt. 4. He would have to Northampton. The king's troops had no ſooner quitted 
borrowed two hundred thouſand pounds of the city of London, Newcaſtle, but the Scots entered, and found there the artil- 
but had the mortification to meet with a denial. He was ſo lery and ſtores ordered thither by the king, ho deſigned that 
diſpleaſed at it, that he reſolved to be revenged in this man- place for the magazine of his army. 
ner. The city, having ſome time before ſettled a colony at The entrance of the Scots into England, and the taking of 
Londonderry in Ireland, had obtained a patent from the king Newcaſtle, broke all the king's meaſures. Though in this 
for certain lands in that country. The Londoners had no firſt action he had not loſt above three or four hundied men 
ſooner reſuſed to lend the king the money, but the lord mayor this inconſiderable loſs produced however great effects all 0 
and the ſheriffs were cited before the ſtar chamber, to anſwer the king's diſadvantage. 1. The earl of Strafford having 
to the charge of having abuſe the patent, by uſurping more ſpoken a little too roughly to the officers and ſoldiers, who 
lands than the King had granted to the city. Upon this were returned from the defeat of Newburn, diſpleaſed the 
charge, whether well or ill-grounded, the Londoners were whole army, and thereby put the vanquiſhed upon magnifying 
condemned to forfeit their rights, and grievouſly fined, but in their own vindication the vatour and number of the Scotch 
upon payment of the fine their patent was reſtored un. They troops. T his could not but produce a very ill effect in the 
had but too many opportunities afterwards to be revenged of king's army, which before was not very well inclined. 2 
the king in their turn, On the other hand, the writ to levy The Engliſh male-contents were more at eaſe, and ſpoke 
ſhip-money having been ſent to the city of London, as well more boldly againſt the government, knowing it was no pro- 
as to all the other towns in the kingdom, it appeared th:it per ſeaſon to filence them. 3. The Scots did not loſe this 
the lord mayor and city council had neglected to levy this opportunity to ſhew the Engliſh, by as moderate a conduct as 
tax, or at leaſt, they had not diſtrained any one perſon for the juncture could allow, that their deſign in entering Eng- 


* Theſe troops were preſſed out of the militia of each county. Their the Mint, upon credit of the cuſtoms. There was likewiſe 
allowance was eight-pence a day; and their whole number amounted to the coin, but it was laid aſide by the remaiks of fir Th 
16,800. There were torces raited in the ſame manner to go by fea, What ſpeech at the council table, Nalſon, tom. I. p. 391.—The ſeveral methods, 
runber of theſe were furniſhed by each county, fee in Nalſon. tom. I. and particularly a voluntary loan of ſome lords of the council, and other 
p. 381, 386. London found 12009, Eſtex and Kent 700 a piece, &c. In gentlemen, brought the king in zoo, ooo. Clarendon, tom. I 


omas Rowe, in a 


8 p- 111. 
all 10,009, The firſt were to be at che rendezvous the 10th of May, and u They offered, by way of compoſition, to build for the r= a ſtately 
the latter the 25th or 27th. palace in St. James's-park, and to pull down Whitehall, and make a ſtately 


ne bullion of the mint was ordered to be ſeized ; but the merchants way by the Thames-ſide, ſtrait from Charing-croſs to Weſtminſter-hall. 
repreſenting to his majeſty and council the great prejudice it would he to Whitelock. p. 35. | | 
his majeity's honour, reputation and intereſt, both at home and abroad, the * To maintain their army the Scots impoſed a tax of the 


. t tenth penny upon 
deſigu was laid alide, and 49,090 |, taken up of the merchauts concerned in all the rents of Scotland. Nalſon, tom, I, p. 408. ehe 
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land was not to injure the Engliſh, but only to procure acceſs 
to the king in order to lay their grievances before him. By 
this means they ſeparated, as much as they could, the king's 
cauſe from that of the people of England, which did the 
king an unſpeakable prejudice. 4. The conſternation cauſed 
by the Newburn defeat, and, on the other hand, the moder- 
ation of the Scots, who, notwithſtanding the ſucceſs of their 
arms, affected to deſire only an accommodation, inclined the 
whole nation to peace. None but the court party uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours, though in vain, to inſpire the Eng- 
liſh with a defire of revenge. 5. As in the king's preſent 
circumſtances, with an army of enemies before him, and 
numberleſs inale- contents in all the reſt of the kingdom, as 
well as in his own army, it was not poſſible for him to raiſe 
money by the ſame methods he had till then practiſed, there 
reſulted a general opinion that a parhament was abſolutely 
neceſſary. To this it was that the Scots and the Engliſh 
male-contents defired to lead him, though againſt his will, 
knowing it was hardly poſſible that a new parliament ſhould 
be diſpoſed in his favour. 

The Scots had in England more correſpondents than the 
king had till now imagined, but he perceived it not, till his 
affairs began to decline. They had diſperſed two manifeſtos, 


of which one was entitled, “Six conſiderations of the law- 
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fulneſs of their expedition into England,” and the other, 
« Tntentions of the Scots and their army manifcſted to their 
brethren of England.“ In theſe two papers they were ex- 
tremely careful to ſhew, that the morive of their armament 
and entry into England was not to invade that kingdom, but 
only to defend themſelves againſt ſome particular perlons, 
their ſworn enemies, among, whom they named as the prin- 
cipal, the earl of Strafford and the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


They faid, in their preſent firuation, their conntry being 


blocked up by fea and land, and their trade interrupted, it 
was not poſſible to wait any longer the coming of their ene- 
mies to attack them, without being expoſed to certain ruin, 
They compared themſelves to a man who, when his houſe 
is beſet and his enemies ready to affault it, ſallies out him- 
ſelf and attacks them in hopes of averting by a vigorous 
effort the impending ruin. They maintained, it was the King 
that had broke the peace, and having granted that the general 
aſſembly ſhould regulate the affairs of the kirk, and its regu- 
lations be ratified in parliament, had without any lawful cauſe 


prorogued the parliament, before what the general aſſembly 


had judged neceffary was confirmed. Nay, he had denied to 
give audience to the deputies of the parliament, and though 
he had agreed other deputies ſhould be ſent to him, it was 
only to. amuſe them, fince the war with Scotland had been 
already determined in the council, and the parliaments of 
Ireland and England convened in order for ſupplies. They 
repreſented the juſtice and equity of the late parliament of 
England in denying the king money for a war ſo notoriouſly 
unjuſt. In ſhort, tor it would be too tedious to relate all the 
particulars contained in theſe two papers, their aim was to 
demonſtrate to the people of England, 1. The juſtice of their 
cauſe. 2. The artifices of their enemies to ſurpriſe them. 3. The 
neceſſity they were under of taking up arms in their own law- 


ful defence, and to prevent their ruin. 4. They ſaid, not- 


withſtanding their entry into England, the war was defenſive 
on their part: and 5. That they intended not to offer any 
injury or violence, or inrich themſelves with the ſpoils of the 
Engliſh, but only to procure acceſs to his majeſty to preſent 
their grievances, which was denied them, unleſs they would 
entirely deliver themſelves to the mercy of their enemies. 
6. They called God to witneſs, this was their intention; and 
the better to gain belief, they made uſe of the ſtrongeſt ex- 
preſſions and moſt ſolemn oaths. 7. Laſtly, they forgot not 


to inſinuate to the Engliſh, that they had the ſame cauſe to 


maintain, fince the liberties of England were equally in 
danger with thoſe of Scotland. | | 

Theſe manifeſtos, which were doubtleſs owing to the 
counſels of ſome of the Engliſh male- contents, produced ſuch 
an effect upon the people, the army, and the lords themſelves 
who were not wholly devoted to the court, that the king 
might very eaſily ſee how difficult it would be to ſupport the 
war, and to what danger he would be expoſed, if he hazarded 
a battle at ſuch a juncture. Nothing was more diſadvanta- 
geous to the king, than the extreme defire expreſſed by the 
Scots to end the quarrel by an agreement, which ſhewed their 
aim was not to make war upon the Engliſh, whereas it was 
the king's intereſt to engage them both in a national quarrel. 
Wherefore the Scots did not fail to improve the advantage of 
their moderate conduct. As ſoon as they were maſters of 
Newcaſtle, they ſent a very humble petition to the king, be- 
ſeeching him to give ear to their complaints, and cure their 
evils by the advice of the parliament of England. The king 
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who was preſſed on all fides, had already ſummoned the no- 
bility to meet him at York the 24th of September, to give 
their advice upon the preſent fituation of his affairs: He 
therefore told the Scots, that their petition was expreſſed in 
ſuch general terms, that he could not give them a poſitive 
anſwer. But if they would ſpeak more plainly, and declare 
the particulars of their demands, he would give ſuch anſwers 
as the peers who were to meet at York ſhould think proper. 
Upon this they ſent their demands to the king the 8th of 
September, namely; 

** I. That his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to 
command, that the laſt acts of parliament may be publiſhed 
in his highneſs's name, as our ſovereign lord, with the eſtates 
of parliament convened by his majeſty's authority. 

„ 2. That the caſtles of Edinburgh and other ſtrengths 
of the kingdom of Scotland may, according to the firſt founda- 
tion, be furniſhed and uſed for our defence and ſecurity. 

„ 3. That our countrymen in his majeſty's dominions of 
England and Ireland may be freed from cenſure for ſubſcrib- 
ing the covenant, and be no more preſſed with oaths and ſub- 
ſcriptions unwarrantable by our laws, and contrary to our 
national oath and covenant approved by his majeſty. : 

*© 4. That the common incendiaries which have been the 
authors of this combuſtion may receive their juſt cenſure. 

** 5. Thar all our ſhips and goods, with all the damage 
thereof, may be reſtored. 7 
6. That the wrongs, loſſes, and charges which all this 
time we have ſuſtained, may be repaired. 

7. That the declarations made againſt us as traitors, may 
be recalled in the end, by the advice and counſel of the ſtates 
of England convened in parliament. His majeſty may be 


pleaſed to remove the garriſons from the borders, and any 


impediments which may ſtop free trade.“ 

It appears by this laſt article, how careful the Scots were to 
loſe no opportunity to gain the people of England to their 
intereſt. Of this they alſo gave the following inſtance: as 
the Londoners had all their coals from Newcaſtle, and could 
by no means be without that trade, the Scots were no ſooner 
maſters of Newcaſtle, but they writ to the lord mayor and 
aldermen of London, © That knowing how neceffary the 
free traffick of coals was for their city, and other places of 
England, they had, as a teſtimony of greateſt reſpe& and 
good-will to the city of London, ſent two noblemen to de- 
clare to the maſters of thips, who, poſſeſſed with needleſs fears, 
were haſtening out of the river, that their purpoſe was not ta 
ſtop, but to ule their beſt means to continue that trade.” 

This letter anſwered the expectations of the Scots: preſently 
aſter, it was publicly talked at London of preſenting a petitiori 
to the king, to pray him to ſummon a parliament. The 
privy council, left by the king at London, having ſome 
notice of this defign, endeavoured to prevent it by a letter 


directed to the lord mayor and aldermen : but they could not 


ſucceed. So a petition was reſolved, and ſent to his majeſty 
at York by ſome of the aldermen and common-council, which 
was as follows : | | | 


«© Moſt gracious ſovereign, | 
© BEING moved by the duty and obedience which by 
the laws your petitioners owe unto your ſacred majeſty, they 
humbly preſent unto your princely and pious wiſdom the 
ſeveral preſſing grievances following, viz. 
<*© 1. The preſſing and unuſual impoſitions upon merchan- 
diſe, importing and exporting, and the urging and levying 
of ſhip- money, notwithſtanding both which, merchants ſhips 
and goods have been taken and deſtroyed both by Turkiſh 
and other pyrates. | ; 
% 2, The multitude of monopolies, patents, and warrants, 
whereby trade in the city and other parts of the kingdom is 


much decayed. 


6 3, The ſundry innovations in matter of religion. 

© 4. The oath and canons lately enjoined by the late con- 
vocation, whereby your petitioners are in danger to be de- 
prived of their miniſters. x — 

«© 5. The great concourſe of papiſts, and their inhabita- 
tions in London and the ſuburbs, whereby they have more 
means and opportunity of plotting and executing their de- 
ſigus againſt the religion eſtabliſned. | 


6 6. The ſeldom calling, and ſudden diſſolutions of 


parliaments, without the redreſs of your ſubjects grievances. 

. The impriſonment of divers citizens for non-payment: 
of ſhip- money and impoſitions, and the proſecution of many 
others in the ſtar chamber, for not conforming themſelves to 
committees in patents of monopolies, whereby trade is 
reſtrained. | | 

«© 8, The great danger your ſacred perſon is expoſed unto 
in the preſent war, and the various fears that ſeized upon 
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your petitioners and their families, by reaſon thereof, which 
grievances and fears have occafioned ſo great a ſtop and di- 
ſtraction in trade, that your petitioners can neither buy, ſell, 
receive, or pay as formerly, and tends to the utter ruin of 
the inhabitants of the city, the decay of navigation and 
cloathing, and the manufactures of this kingdom. 

« Your humble petitioners conceiving that the ſaid griev- 
ances are contrary to the laws of this kingdom, and finding by 
experience that they are not redreſſed by the ordinary courle 
of juſtice, do therefore moſt humbly beſeech your moſt ſacred 
majeſty to cauſe a parliament to be ſummoned with all con- 
venient ſpeed, whereby they may be relieved in the premiles. 

„ And your petitioners,” &. 


Within a few days, this petition was followed by another 
from twelve lords, in behalf of themſelves and divers others. 


«© Moft gracious ſovereign, | | 

« THE ſenſe of that duty and ſervice which we owe 
unto your facred majeſty, and our earneſt affection to the 
good and welfare of this your realm of England, have moved 
us in all humility to beſeech your royal majeſty to give us 
leave to offer unto your moſt princely wiſdom, the appre- 
henſion which we and other your faithful ſubjects have con- 
ccived of the great diſtempers and dangers now threatening 
the church and ſtate of your royal perſon, and the fitteſt 
means by which they may be prevented. 

«© The evils and dangers whereof your majeſty may be 
pleaſed to take notice are theſe : | 

& 1. That your ſacred majeſty is expoſed to hazard and 
danger in the prefent expedition againſt the Scotiſh army, 
and by the occaſion of the war your revenue is much waſted, 
your ſubjects burdened with coat and conduct-money, biller- 
ing. of ſoldiers, and other military charges, and divers rapines 
and duorders committed in ſeveral parts in this your realm, 
by the ſoldiers raiſed for that ſervice, and your whole king- 


dom become full of fear and diſcontent. / | 
«© 2, The ſundry innovations in matters of religion; the 


oath and canons lately impoſed upon the clergy, and other 


your majeſty's ſubjects. 


« 3. The great increaſe of popery, and employing of 
popiſh recuſants and others ill affected to the religion by law 


eſtabliſhed, in places of power and truſt, and eſpecially com- 


manding cf men and aruis both in the field and other counties 
of this realm; whereas by the laws they are not permitted to 
have arms in their own 2ouſes, 

4. The great miſchief which may fall upon this king- 
dom, it the intentions which have been credibly reported, of 
bringing in of Iriſh forces, ſhall take effect. | 

* 5. The urging ot ſhip-money, and proſecution of ſome 
ſheriffs in the ſtar chamber for not levying of it. | 

«© 6. The heavy charges of merchandiſe, to the difeou- 
ragement of trade, the multitude of monapolics or other 
patentees, whereby the commodities and manufactures of the 
kingdom are much burdened, to the great and univerſal 
grievance of your people. | 

& 75, The great grief of your ſubjects by the intermiſſion 
of parliaments, in the late former diffolving of ſuch as have 
been called, with the hoped effects which otherwiſe they 
might have procured. | 

For a remedy whereof, and prevention of the danger 
that may eniue to your royal perſon, and to the whole ſtate, 
who do in all humility and faithfulneſs beſeech your moſt 
excellent majeſty, that you would be pleaſed to ſummon a 
parliament within ſome thort and convenient time, whereby 
the cauſe of theſe, and other great grievances, which your 
poor petitioners now lic under, may be taken away, and the 
authors and counſellors of them may be there brought to 
ſuch legal trial and condign punifhment as the nature of the 
offence docs require: and that the preſent war may be com- 
poſed by your majeſty's wiſdom without blood-ſhed, in ſuch 
manner as may conduce to the honour and ſafety of your 
majeſty's perſon, and content of your people, and continu- 
ance of both of your kingdoms againit the common enemy of 


5 9, 


the reformed religion“. 


Francis Bedford. Say and Seal. 


Ro. Lſſex. Ed. Howard. 
William Hartford, Bullinz brook, 
Warwick, | Mandse vile. 
Earl of Briſtol, Bi ook. 
Mulgrave. Pagett. 


»Tbe king's anſwer to this petition was, „ That before the receipt there- 
of, he well torclaw the dayper that threatened himſclf and crown, an there- 
fore refolved to fummon al the peers to his preſence the 24th of September, 
and with hen fo comalt, what in this cate is fitteſt to be done to: his 
honour, and the ity of tn Fin gdlom; where the petitioners with the reſt 
might ofter any Wing conducing i theſe ci. ds.“ Whitelock's Memoirs, p. 30. 


Preſently after, the king having called the Yorkſhire gentry 
together, propoſed to them the payment of the trained-bands 
for two months. The propoſal being accepted, the gentle. 


men prepared an addreſs to inform the king of their conſent, . 
but withal they beſought his majeſty to endeavour to compoſe; hs 
the differences with the Scots, and to ſummon a parliament, - 
The earl of Strafford being deſired to preſent the addreſs to 0 
the king, refuſed it unleſs the clauſe about calling a parlia— f 
ment was left out, alleging he knew the king fully deſigned D 
it. But the gentlemen were unwilling to leave out theſe {i 
words, and delivered their addreſs themfelves. tl 
The king perceiving by the petitions waich were preſented 1 
to him, that it was the nation's fervent deſire a parliament " 
ſhould be called, did not doubt it would be the firſt advice * 
the peers, when aſſembled, would give him. He reſolved 4 
therefore to prevent that advice, by ſummoning a parliament W 
to meet on the 3d of November, for fear, it he delayed it 1 
any longer, he might be thought to be forced to it. The u 
great council of the peers being aſſembled at York the 24th of 
of September, the king ſpoke to them as follows: 
| | Tye. u 
Mx lords, 0 
*© UPON ſudden invaſions where the dangers are near and WS cc 
inſtant, it hath been the cuſtom of my predeceflors to aſſem- WS 
ble the great council of the peers, and by their advice and 5 cc 
aſſiſtance to give a timely remedy to ſuch evils, which could a 
not admit a delay ſo long as muſt of neceſſity be allowed for BS #4 
the aſſembling of the parliament. | . 
© This being our condition at this time, and an army of RS 1: 
rebels lodged within this kingdom, I thought it moſt fit to WR 1 
conform raytelf to the practice of my predeceſſors in like ov. 
caſes; that with your advice and aſſiſtance we might juſtly va 
procced to the chaſtiſement of theſe inſolencies, and ſecuring do 
of my god ſubjects. | . wi 
In the firſt place, I muſt let you know that I difire ür 
nothing more than to be rightly underſtood of my people, = Sc 
And to that end I have of myſelf reſolved to call a parlia- tre 
ment, having already given order to my lord keeper to iſſue 2 
the writs inſtantly, ſo that the parliament may be ailembled de 
by the 34 of November next; whither if my ſubjects bring WY th: 
thoſe good affections which become them towards me, it ſhall Ih 
not fail on my part to make it a happy meeting. In the mean me 
time there are two points wherein 1 fall defire your advice, b 
which indeed were the chief cauſe of your meeting. ths 
«« Firſt, what anſwer to give to the petition of the rebels, the 
and in what manner to treat with them. Of which, that you 
may give a ſure judgment, I have ordered that your lord— ed 
- ſhips mall be clearly and truly informed of the ſtate of the 
whole buſineſs, and upon what reaſons' the advices that my the 
privy- council unanimouſly gave me, were grounded. pre 
“ 'The ſecond is, how my army ſhall be kept on foot and toc 
maintained, until the ſupplies of a parliament may be had; | 
tor ſo long as the Scotch army remains in England, I think ha\ 
no man will counſel me to diſband mine: for that would be tha 
an unſpeakable loſs to all this part of the kingdom, by ſub- tha 
jecting them to the greedy appetite of the rebels, beſides the : 
dithonour that would thereby fall upon this nation.“ wa 
: . ( 
When the king had thus ſpoken to the lords, he com— EL... 
manded to be read the reafons which had induced his counci! 4 Pri- 
to adviſe the levying an army againſt the Scots, and the peti- garn 
tion of the Scots preſented to the king ſince their taking of on 
Newceaſtle, as alſo the king's anſwer, and their particular 4 s 
demands. Then the carl of Traquair, by the king's order, 0 
explained thele demands to the peers, and endeavoured to of t 
ſhew how ſome of them ſubverted the fundamental laws of the | be 1 
kingdom of Scotland, others the juſt prerogative and dignity 3 
of his majeſty, and of which many were to the detriment of Mi free 
the king's profit, and prejudice of divers good ſubjects there. | th: 
The reſult of the deliberations of the peers was, that certain. | 5 
of themſelves ſhould be ſent as commiſſioners to treat with | arm 
the Scots, and endeavour to conclude a peace. Purſuant tc 
this reſolution ſixteen peers were choſen for commiſſioners*, | ſecm 
to whom were added by the king as aſſiſtants, the earls 0! | _—_ 
Traquair, Morton, and Lanerick ſecretary of Scotland, fir | = 
quair, on, ick ſecretary of Scotland, | eumi 


Henry Vane, fir Lewis Steward, and fir John Burrough. It 
was farther agreed, that the treaty ſhould begin at Rippon“ 
the 1ſt of October, and that the earl of Lanerick ſhould 
ſignify this reſolution to the Scots. 

This article being diſpatched, the king deſired the lords to 
conſider of means to maintain the army during the treaty, 4 | ＋ 


t The earls of Hertford, Bedford, Pembroke, Saliſbury, Eſſex, Holland, infa 
Warwick, Briſtol, and Berkſhire ; the lord viſcount Mandevite ; the lords bein 
Pagett, Wnarton, Duntinore, Brook, Savile, Paulet, and Toward ot king 
Eſcrick, were choien by the king. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 123. Ruſhwo:t!, cauſ;, 
tom. III. p. 1256. gs 


Tork was named firſt, but the Scots refuſed to treat there, “ as 10. 
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; ande the king ſhould undertake this war without having 
1 15 g 7 te parliament, and ſhould be ſo ill provided 
ra he payment of his army, that within a month after the 
3 ing of the campaign, he was unable to maintain it. For 
* I cannot deviſe any other reaſon of this conduct, ex- 
1 a that for the ſupport of this war he had depended upon 
loch means as were no longer in his power to employ. How- 
ever this be, the carl of Strafford having informed the peers 
of the number of troops the king had on foot, namely, about 
four-and-twenty thouſand men, declared that the payment of 
this army amounted to threeſcore thouſand pounds a month, 
and that to Keep the army together for three months, no leſs 
would ſerve than the ſum ot 200,000]. He added, it the 
army ſhould ditband, all Yorkſhire would be loſt in two 
days, and the whole kingdom endangered. Whereupon it 


was reſolved, that a letter, ſubſcribed by all the peers preſent, 


ſnould be ſent to the city of London for lending the 200,000. 
upon ſuch ſecurity as thould be agree on, cach of the peers 
offering to become bound. ; 3 

The Scots having appointed their commiſſioners to treat 
unh the Engliſh, the negotiation began at Rippon the 1ſt of 
October v. But before the principal point of the treaty was 
confidered, certain preliminary articles were to be ſettled, 
which the Scots propoſed as abſolutely necetlary to a happy 
concluſion. They re preſented therefore, that their army had 
ſtopped at Newcafile by his maje*fty's expreſs order: that they 
ſubated by means of the contributions raiſed upon Cumber- 
11nd, Newcaſtle, and Durham; and as the negotiation might 

laſt ſome time, it was neceſſary before all things to provide 
for the ſubſiſtence of their troops during the treaty, This 
was the principal article on which they infiſted, as a prelimi- 
nary to the treaty. There were allo other articles, which I 
do not think abſolutely neceſſary to be mentioned, fince it 
will appear preſently what was the principal point by the pre- 
Hminaries that were agreed on. I ſhall only add, that the 
Scots would never ſuffer the earl of Traquair to aſſiſt at the 
treaty, becauſe he was one of thole they called incendiaries, 
againſt whom they demanded ſevere juſtice. After many 
debates, the commiſiioners of the two nations agreed at laſt, 
the 16th of October, on the following preliminaries. 

&« 1, That the Scotch army ſhall have for a competent 
maintenance, the ſum of 85o0l. per diem; and that the pay- 
ment thereof thall continue for two months, in caſe the treaty 
ſhall ſo long laſt; which payment to be made weekly upon 
the Friday of every weck. ER | 

« 2, The days of the returning of the army to be number- 
ed within the days of the allowed maintenance. | 

« 2, That the Scotch army ſhall content themſelves with 
the aloreſaid maintenance, and ſhall neither moleſt papiſts, 
prelates, nor their adherents, nor any other perſons of waat- 
loc ver quality. | 

& 4. That the inhabitants of the ſaid counties ſhall alſo 
have liberty to return peaceably to their own dwellings, and 
ſhall be refuſcd no courteſy, it being always preſuppoled, 
that the fit lodging of their army ſhall be allowed, 

& 5. That the army be furniſhed with coals in a regular 
way, and not at the pleaſure of the ſoldiers, 

& 6. That there be a proviſion of forage, at the prices to 
be ſet down in 2 table, which muſt alſo contain the particular 
prices of all ſorts of victuals, and other neceſſaries for the 
army, to be indifferently agreed upon by perſons nominated 
on both ſides. | | | 

« 7. Tnat free trade and commerce between both nations 
be reſtored, and not to be interrupted but upon the warning 
of three mourhs. But no victuals, arms, nor ammunition, to 
be imported into Newcaſlle, &c. 

«© $, That victuals and other neceſlaries for the army be 
free of cuſtom; and that his majeſty's cuſtom of coals and 
other ware be left free to be levied by his own offièers. 

* g. That there be a freedom to furniſh neceffaries for both 
armies, and liberty be granted for milling, brewing, &c. 


ſecure for their commiſſioners, ſo long as the earl of Strafford commanded 
there in chief, who had proclaimed them traitors in Ireland before the king 
bad done it iu England.“ This was the firſt public appearance of the Scots 
enmity agaiuſt Straflord, and it is ſtrange it ſhould not be more regarded, 
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* 10. That the arrears of the contributions due to the 
Scotch army, be completely paid to October 19. | 

** 11, That there be a ceflation of arms, according to the 
particulars to be agreed upon. 5 

** 12. As for ſecuring the ſum of 8 gol. per diem above 
ſpecified, there is a committee appointed, who have power 
to treat with Northumberland, the biſhopric of Durham, 
Newcaſtle, and (if need require) with Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, about the payment of it. | 

** 13. The lords will, before their going from York, ſettle 
a committee, who ſhall have charge to ſee the contribution 
orderly raifed and paid; and that there ſhall likewiſe be a 
colnmittee nominated, to whom either the Scotch com- 
miſſioners, or the committees of the country, may weekly 
gLVC an account of the carriage of the buſineſs.“ 


T he Scots bad the addreſs to prolong the ſigning of theſe 
Preliminaries till the 16th of October, after which it ill re- 


mained to agree on the conditions of the truce. It was there- 


fore almoſt impoſſible to enter into a diſcuſſion of the articles, 
which were to be the chief ſubject of the treaty, before the 
3d of November, the day appointed for the meeting of the 
Parliament. The lords, as well thoſe at Rippon us th ofe at 
York, being indiſpenſably obliged to repair to London, it 
would have been needleſs to begin the neg«c:ation at Rippon, 
where the time would ſcarce have allowed it to be opened. 


Wherefore the Engliſh commiſſioners, whether of thenihlves, 


or by the ſuggeſtion of the Scots, propoſed to the king he 
removal of the treaty from Rippon to London; and the king 
was forced to conſent to it, though he plainly perccived the 
Scots expected to find many friends at London, and even in 
the parliament, as indeed was the caſe. One may venture to 
ſay, that on occaſion of this treaty, the king committed 
three capital errors. Firſt, in ſummoning the parliament to 
meet at Weſtminſter, ſince he could no; be ignorant how 
much the city of London was difatisfied with the govern— 
ment, and conſequently ready to countenance ſuch reſolutions 
as the parliament might take againſt it. Whereas, nad he 
ſummoned th: parliament to meet at York, or in any other 
place at a Uiſtance from London, he would thereby have 
broken in part the meaſures of the Scots and Engliſh male- 
contents. He had but too much cauſe afterwards to be 
ſenfible of this error. The ſecond was, the removal of the. 
treaty to London, where the Scots had their principal corre- 
ſpondents. The third, in taking fo ſhort a time for the 
meeting of the parliament, ſo that he had oaly the month of 
October to conclude a peace with the Scots, a ſpace hardly 
ſufficient to agree with them on the preliaunaries and terms 
of the ceſſation, before the King and peers would be obliged 
to leave York and go to London. If he had not becn in ſuch 
haſte to fix the meeting of the parliament to the 3d of Me— 
vember, he might have either concluded the treaty with the 
Scots by granting what he could not have helped, or at leaſt, 
left them without excuſe, if they had obſtinately perſiſted in 


any unreafonable demands. Whereas, not being able to tiniſh 


the negociation at Rippon, he was forced to remove the con- 
terences to London, a city well affected to the Scots, and 
where they could better than any where elſe, rake juſt mea- 
ſures, either with the chief inhabitants, or with their friends 
in parliament, The king was ſufficien ly convinced of theſe 
errors, when it was too late to reti ve hem. 5 

Not to omit any thing, which to me ſeems material in 
this hiſtory, I thought proper to add here the earl of Bi iſtol's 
proceſs at the beginning of king Charles's reign. For, it is 
not foreign to the purpoſe. On the contrary, this proceſs, 
with the earl's anſwers, may be of ſervice to clear the latter 
part of the reigu of James I. as to the negociation of the 
marriage of prince Charles with the Späni infanta, and the 
reſtitution of the Palatinate, It may alſo give an idea one 
character of Charles I. and the duke of Buckingham. But 
ir could not be inſerted in any other place, without a too 
great interruption of the thread of the hiſtory, 


Whitelock, p. 36. | 

„ The Scotiſh commiſſioners were the earl of Dunfermling, lord Low- 
don, fir Patrick Hepburne, tir William Douglas, Mr. Smith, Mr. Wedderburn 
Mr. Henderſon, Mr. Johnſton, Ruſhworth, tom. III. p. 1282. 5 


PROCEEDINGS againſt the Eart of BRIS TOL. 


HE earl of Briſtol, who had been embaſſador in Spain 
1 to negociate prince Charles marriage with the Spaniſh 
infanta, was confined at his return to England, without 
being ſuſfered to come into the king's preſence, As long as 
king James lived, the duke ot Buckingham, who was the 
cauſe of the earl's diſgrace, pretended however to be willing 
to adjuſt this aſtur, if he would but anſwer to ſome queſtions 


or objections before the commiſſioners appointed by the king, 
The earYanſwered thoſe queſtions, but his :oconciliation was 
not advanced by it. On the contrary, he found himſelf 
much farther from it by the death of king James, and the 
acceſſion of Charles I. to the crown. The earl of Briſtol 
finding himſelf on very ill terms, wiſhed to come off if poſ- 
fible without injuring his honour, To that end, he applied 
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to the lord Conway ſecretary of ſtate, to deſire him to inter- 
cede for him with his majeſty. There paſſed ſome letters 
between theſe two lords upon that ſubject, and at laſt, during 


the ſecond parliament of king Charles in 1626, the carl re- 
ceived from the lord Conway, the following letter: 


My lord, 1 | 

I RECEIVED a letter from your lordſhip, dated the 4th 
of this month, written in anſwer to a former letter, which I 
directed to your lordſhip by his majeſty's commandment. 
This laſt letter, according to my duty, I have ſhewed unto 
his majeſty, who hath peruſed it, and hath commanded me 
to write back to you again, that he finds himſelf nothing 
ſatisfied therewith. The queſtion propounded to your lordſhip 
from his majeſtv, was plain and clear, whether you did 
rather chuſe to fit ſtill, without being queſtioned for any 
errors paſt in your negotiation in Spain, and enjoy the benefit 
of the late gracious pardon granted in parliament, whercot 
you may have the benefit: or whether, for the clearing of 
your innocency (whereof yourſelf, and your friends and fol- 
lowers are ſo confident), you will be content to wave the advan- 
tage of that pardon, and put yourſelf into a legal way of exa- 
mination for the trial thereof? His majeſty's purpoſe,there- 
by, is not to prevent you of any favours the Jaw hath given 
you: but if your affurance be ſuch as your words and letters 
import, he conceives it ſtands not with that public and reſo- 
lute profeſſion of your integrity to decline your trial. His 
majeſty leaves the choice to yourſelf, and requires from you 
a direct anſwer, without circumlocution, or bargaining with 
him for future favours beforehand z but if you have a deſire to 
make uſe of that pardon, which cannot be denied you, nor 1s 
any way defired to be taken from you, his majeſty expects 
you ſhould at the leaſt forbear to magnify your ſervice, and 
out of an opinion of your innocency, caſt an aſperſion upon his 
majeſty's juſtice, in not affording you that preſent fulneſs of 
liberty and favour, which cannot be drawn from him, but 
in his good time, and according to his good pleaſure. 

Thus much I have in commandment to write to your lord- 
ſhip, and to require your anſwer clearly and plainly, by this 
meſſenger ſent on purpoſe for it: and ſo remain, 

Your lordſkip's humble ſervant, 
Whiteball, 24 Edw. Conway. 
March, 1626. | 


The earl of Briſtol's anſwer. 
My lord, 
I HAVE received your-letter of the 24th of March, 
the 28th, and I am infinitely grieved to underſtand, that my 
former anſwer to yours of the 4th of March, hath not ſatis- 


fied his majeſty, which I will endeaveur to do in this, to the 


beſt of my underſtanding ; and to that end, ſhall anſwer to the 

particular points of your preſent letter, with the greateſt 

clearneſs I am able. N | | 
Firſt, whereas you ſay in your letter, that the queſtion pro- 


ounded to me was plain and clear, viz. Whether I would 


chuſe to fit ſtill, without being queſtioned for any errors paſt 
in my negociation with Spain, and enjoy the benefit of the 
late gracious pardon, whereof I may take the benefit? Or 
whether, being content to wave the advantage of that pardon, 
I. ſhall put myſelf into a legal way of examination for the 
tryal thereof, &c. | | 

Firſt, your lordſhip may be pleaſed to remember, your 
laſt propoſition was, whether I defired to reſt in the ſecurity 
I was in, which you now expreſs, whether I will chuſe to fit 
ſtill? | | 

Secondly, your propofition was, whether I would acknow- 
ledge the gracious favour of his majeſty that now is, who had 
been pleaſed not to queſtion my actions, when it is beſt known 
to your lordſhip, that by a commiſſion of the lords, I was 
queſtioned upon twenty articles, divers involving felony and 
treaſon. Although it be true, that when J had fo anſwered 
(as I am confident their lordſhips would have cleared me), I 
was ſo unhappy, as their lordſhips never met more about that 

bufineſs. | | 

But now your propoſition is, whether I will now chuſe to 
fit ſtill without being further queſtioned for errors paſt ? 
whereas before it was required J thould acknowledge that I 
have not been queſtioned at all, which is a different thing. 
But conferring both your letters together, and gathering the 
ſenſe and meaning, by making the latter an explanation of 
the former, which I could have wiſhed your lordſhip would 
have more clearly explained, J return unto your lordſhip this 
plain and direct anſwer. _ 

That underſtanding by the fecurity I am in, and fitting 
fill, and not being further queſtioned, I am reſtored to the 
bare freedom and liberty. ct a ſubject. and peer (for a man 
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being called in queſtion by his majeſty, if after his majeſty 
ſhall be pleaſed out of his goodneſs, that he reſt quiet and 
ſecure, and that he ſhall not be farther queſtioned, I conceiye 
that it is not apparent that his hberty naturally revolyeth unto 
him, when by his majeſty's grace he is pleaſed to declare, he 
ſhall not be farther queſtioned, but may hve in further ſecu- 
rity). So that underſtanding your letter in this ſort (for no 
direct anſwer can be made, until the ſenfe of the queſtion be 
truly ſtated), I do moſt humbly acknowledge and accept his 


majeſty's grace and favour, and fhall not wave any thing tha; 


mall come to me by the pardon of the 21 Jac. regis, nor hy 
the pardon of his majeſty's coronation 3 and am ſo far from 
bargaining, as you are pleaſed to expreſs it, for future favour 
(though I hope my humble and ſubmiſſive courſe of peti. 
tioning his majeſty, neither hath, nor ſhall deſerve ſo hard an 
expreſſion), that I ſhall not preſume ſo much as to preſs for 
any favour, until my dutiful and loyal behaviour may moye 
his majeſty's royal and gracious heart thereunto, but receiys 
with all humbleneſs, this my freedom and liberty ; the which 
I ſhall only make uſe of in ſuch ſort, as I ſhall judge may be 


moſt agreeable to his majeſty's pleaſure. 


As for the fecond part of your letter, wherein you far, 
that if I defire to make ufe of that pardon, his majeſty 
expects that I ſhould at leaſt forbear to magnity my ſervices; 
or out of an opinion of my own innocency caft an aſperſion 
upon his majeſty's juſtice, 
hope I ſhall never err in that ſort of immodeſty of valuing 
my ſervices, which I acknowledge to have been accompanied 
with infinite weakneſs and diſabilities ; fo I truſt it ſhall not 
diſpleaſe, that I make uſe to my own comfort, and the 
honour of my poſterity, of thoſe many written teſtimonies 
which my late moſt bleſſed maſter hath left me, of his pra. 
cious acceptance of my ſervices for the ſpace of twenty years, 
So likewiſe I hope the modeſt avowing of mine innocency 
will not be thought to call any aſperſion upon his majeſty's 
honour or juſtice, I muſt freely confeſs unto your lordſhip, 
I am much afflicted to fee inferences of this nature made, 


both in your lordſhip's laſt letter and in this. For if it ſhall 


be inferred as a thing reflecting upon the king's honour, that 
a man queſtioned, ſhall not endeavour to defend his own inno- 
cency before he be convicted, it will be impoſſible for any 
man to be ſafe; for the honour of his majeſty is too ſacred a 
thing for any ſubjc&t, how innocent ſoever, to conteſt againſt. 


So likewiſe, God forbid that it ſhould be brought into con- 


ſequences (as in your former letter), as a tax upon the govern- 
ment and juſtice of his late majeſty, and majeſty that now 
is, that I ſhould have ſuffered ſo long time, not being 
guilty, For as I never have been heard ſo much as to 
repine of injuſtice in their majeſties in all my ſufferings, ſo l 
well know, that the long continuance of my troubles may 
well be attributed unto other cauſes; as to my own errors 
of paſſion, or other accidents ; for your lordſhip may well 
remember that my affairs were almoſt two years ſince upon 
the point of a happy accommodarion, had it not been inter- 
rupted by the unfortunate miſtaking of the ſpeeches I uſed to 
Mr. Clark, Ns 8 8 
I ſhall conclude by intreating your lordſhip's favour, that! 
may underſtand from you, as I hope. for my comfort, that 
this letter hath given his majeſty ſatisfaction; or if there 
ſhould yet remain any ſcruple, that I may have a clear and 
ptain fignification of the king's pleaſure, which I ſhall obey 
with all humility. | 
Your lordſhip's humble ſervant, 
Briſtol. 


Not long after, the ear] of Briſtol being informed that the 


houſe of commons were ill- affected to the duke of Bucking- 


ham, believed he ought to improve that juncture, For which 
purpoſe he petitioned the houſe of lords, ſhewing that he 
being a peer of the realm, had not received a ſummons to par- 
liament, and defired their lordſhips to mediate with his 
majeſty, that he might enjoy the liberty of a ſubject, and the 


_ privilege of his peerage,. after almoſt two years reſtraint 


without being brought to a trial. And it any charge be 
brought in againſt him, he prayed that he might be tried by 
parliament. 


Upon which petition, it was reſolved in a committee of 


the upper houſe, that their lordſhips ſhould humbly beſeech 
his majeſty, that a writ of ſummons might be ſent to the carl 
of Briſtol. | 
Hereupon the duke of Buckingham ſignified to the hou!e, 
that upon the earl of Briſtol's petition to the king, his majeſtij 
had ſent him his writ of ſummons: and withal, ſhewed 
the lords a copy of a letter written from the king unto the 
ſaid earl, being as fo!loweth : . 
We have received your letter addrefſed unto us by Buck- 
c ingham, 


To this point I anſwer, that as! 
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jagham, and cannot but wonder that you ſhould * 
forgetfulnels, make requeſt to us of favour, as it N = 00 

e nly capable ot it; when you know what your be er 
in Spain deſerved of us, which you are to ame uh © 
oblervations we made, and know you well remember 1 w_ 
at our firſt coming into Spain, taking upon you to be 10 


wiſe as to foreiee our intention to change our religion, you 
were fo far from dilluading us, that you offered your advice 


and ſecrecy to concur in it; and in many other conferences 


preiiing to ſhew how convenient it was to be a Roman 
© Loh; it being impeſi»]e in your opinion to do any great 
action otherwiſe: And how much wrong, diſadvantage, and 
Gilt reice you did to the trea'y, and to-the right and interett 
o! our dear brother and fifter, and their children; what 
dundvan ige, inconvenience, an aazrd you intangled us 
in by your artifices, putting off au! delaying our return 
bo e; the great eſtimation you made oi chat oftate, and the 
lov pc vou ſet this kingdom at; till maintaining that we 
under col-ur of friendſhip to Spain did what was in our 

o er againſt them, which they faid, you very well knew: 
and laſt of all, your approving of thoſe conditions, that our 
nepnew ſhould be brought up in the emperor's court, to 
which fir Walter Aſhton then ſaid, that he durſt not give his 
conſent for fear of his head: you replying unto him, that 
without ſome ſuch great action, neither marriage nor peace 
could be had. 1 | 


The lord keeper to the earl of Briſtol. 


My very good lord, 

BY his majeſty's commandment, I herewith ſend unto 
your lordſhip your writ of {unzmons for the parliament; but 
withal to ſignify his majeſty's pleature herein further, that 
howſoever he gives way to the awarding of the writ ; yet his 
m-aning is the: by, not ro diſcharge any former directions for 
reſtraint of youi lordſhip's coming hither, but that you con- 
tinue under the fame reftriction as you did before; ſo as your 
lordihip's perſonal attendance is to be forbornc, and therein 
I doubt not but your lordſhip will readily give his majeſty 


' ſatisfaction. And io I commend my ſervice very heartily 


unto your lordihip, ANG reinain, 
Your lordſhip's affured friend and ſervant, 


* 6. Tho. Coventry, C. 8. 


The earl of Briſtol's anſwer to the lord keeper. 


May it pleaſe your lordſhip, 

I HAVE received your lordſhip's letter of the 31ſt of 
March, and with it his majeſty's writ of ſummons for the par- 
liament; in the one his majeſty commandeth me, that all ex- 
cuſcs ſet aſide, upon my faith and allegiance, I fail not to come 
and attend his majeſty; and this under the great ſeal of England. 


In the other, as in a letter mithve, his majeſt: 's picaſure is inti- 


mated by your lordſhip, that my perſonal attendance ſhould 
be torborne : I muſt crave leave ingenuouſly to confeſs unto 
your lor::{hip, thai I want judgment rightly to direct myſelt 
in this c#{e; as libewiſe tnat I am ignorant how far this 
ma tieuch upon the privil-ges of the peers of this land, 
and upon Mm ne and their ſ.tety hereafter : for if the writ be 
not obeyed. the law calleth it a miſpriſon, and highly fineable, 
wher ot we hav” hail, late examples; and a miſſive letter 


bing avo vcd or not, s to be doubted would not be adjudged 


a ful in icharge apainſt the great ſeal of England. On 
the vtier fia, it tne de er be not obeyed, a peer may, “ de 
facto, be committed „pon 2 conterapt, in the interim, and 


the queſtion cicared aticiwards ; fo that in this caſe it is 


above unne abilities. [ can only anſwer your lordſhip, that 
I will moſt exactly obey; and to the end I may underſtand 
which obedience will be, in all kinds moſt ſuitable to my 
duty, I will preſently repair to my private lodging at Lon- 
don, and there remain until in this, and other cauſes, I ſhall 
have petitioned his majeſty, and underftand his further 
pleaſure. For the ſecond part of your lordſhip's letter, 
where your lordſhip faith,“ That his majeſty's meaning 
is not thereby to diſcharge any former directions for reſtraint 
of your lordſnip's coming hither, but that you continue 
under the ſame reſtriction as before; ſo that your lordſhip's 
per ſonal attendance here is to be forborne:“ I conceive your 
lordſhip intendeth this touching my coming to parliament 
only ; for as touching my coming to London, I never had 
at any time one word of prohibition, or colourable pretence 
of reſtraint ; but on the contrary, having his late majeſty's 
expreſs leave to come to London, to follow my affairs: 
our of my reſpect to his majeſty, then prince, and to the 
duke of Buckingham, I forbore to come until I might 
Know, whether my coming would not be diſagreeable unto 
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them. Whereunto his majeſty was pleaſed to anſwer both 


under the hand of the duke, and of Mr. Secretary Con- 


way, that he took my reſpect unto him herein in very good 
part, and would wiſh me to make uſe of the leaye the king. 
had given me: fince which time I never received any letter 
or meſlage of reſtraint ; only his majeſty by his letter, bearing 
date June the laſt, commandeth me to remain as I was in 
the time of the king his father, Which was with liberty to 
come to London to follow my own affairs as I pleaſed, as 
will appear unto your lordſhip, if you will afford me ſo much 
favour as to peruſe them. I have writ this much unto your 


lordſhip, becauſe I would not, through miſunderſtanding, 


fall into diſpleaſure by my coming up, and to intreat your 
lordſhip to inform his majeſty thereof, and that my lord 
Conway, by whoſe warrant I was only reſtained in the late 
King's time of famous memory, may produce any one word, 


that may have ſo much as any colourable pretence of debarring; 


my coming up to London. I beſcech your lordſhip to pardon 
my defire to have things clearly underſtood; for the want 
of that formerly hath cauſed all my troubles; and when 
any thing is miſinformed concerning me, I have little or no 
means to clear it; ſo that my chief labour is to avoid miſun- 
derſtanding. I ſhall conclude with beſeeching your lordihip 
to do me this favour, to let his majeſty underſtand, taat my 
coming up is only rightly to underſtand his pleaſure, where— 
unto I thall in all hs muſt dutifully and humbly conform 
myſelf. And fo with my humble ſervice to your lordſhip, I 
recommend you to God's holy protection, and remain, 
Your lordſhip's moſt humble ſervanr, 

Sherborn, April | 5 

12 1670 Briſtol. 


The earl of Briſtol's ſecond petition preſented to the houſe of 
lords, April 19, 1626. 


The humble petition of John carl of Briſtol, 


Humbly ſhewing unto your lordſhips, 

THAT he hath lately received his grit of parliament, for 
which he returneth unto your lordſhips moſt humble thanks, 
but jointly with it a letter from my lord keeper, commanding 
him in his majeſty's name to forbear his perſonal attendance; 
and although he ſhall ever obey the leaſt intimation of his 
majeſty's pleaſure, yet he moſt humbly offereth unto your 
lordſhips wile conſiderations as too high a point for him, 
how far this may trench upon the liberty and ſafety of the 
peers, and the authority of their letters patents, to be in this 
fort diſcharged by a letter miſhve of any ſubject, without the 
king's hand; and for your iordſhips due information, he hath 
annexed a copy of the ſaid lord keeper's letter, and his anſwer 
thereunto. | | | | 

He further humbly petirioneth your lordſhips, that having 
been, for the ſpace of two years, highly wronged in point of 


his liberty, and of his honour, by many finiſter alperſions 


which have been caſt upon him, without being permitted to 


anſwer for himſelf; which hath been done by the power and 
induſtry of the duke of Buckingham, to keep him from the 


preſence of his majeſty and the parliament, leſt he ſhould 
diſcover many crimes concerning the ſaid duke, 

He therefore moſt humbly beſeecheth, that he may be heard 
both in the point of his wrong, and of his accuſation of the 
ſaid duke; wherein he will make it appear, how infinitely the 
ſaid duke hath both abuſed their majeſties, the ſtate, and 
both the houſes of parliament. And this he is moſt confident 
will not be denied, ſince the court of parliament never refuſeth 
to hear the pooreſt ſubject ſeeking for redreſs of wrongs, nor 
the accuſation againſt any, be he never ſo powerful: and herc11 
he beſeecheth your lordſhips to mediate to his majeſty, for the 
ſup,)liant's coming to the houſe, in ſuch fort as you ſhall think 
fitting; aſſuring his majeſty, that all he ſhould fay, ſhall nor 
only tend to the ſervice of his majeſty and the ſtate, bus 
highly to the honour of his majeſty's royal perſon, and of his 
princely virtues: and your ſupplant ſhall ever pray for your 
lordſhips proſperity. | 


Hereupon the lord keeper delivered this meſſage from the 
king to the houſe of lords. | 

That his majeſty bath heard of a petition preferred unto 
this houſe by the carl of Briſtol, ſo void of duty and reſpects 
to his majeſty, that he hath great cauſe to puniſh him: that 
he bath alſo heard with what duty and reſpectfulneſs to his 
majeſty their lordſhips have proceeded therein, which his 
majeſty conceiveth to have been upon the knowledge they 
have, that he hath been reſtrained for matters of {tate ; and 


his majeſty doth therefore give their lordſhips thanks for the 
ſame, and is reſolved to put the cauſe upon the honour and., 


juſtice of their lordſhips and this houſe. And thereupon his 


majeſty commanded him (the lord keeper) to fignify to their 
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lordſhips his royal pleaſure, that the earl of Briſtol be ſent for 
as a delinquent, to anſwer in this houſe his offences, committed 
in his negotiations before his majeſty's being in Spain, and his 
offences fince his majeſty's coming from Spain, and his 
ſcandalizing the duke of Buckingham immediately, and his 
majeſty by reflection, with whoſe privity, and by whoſe 
direction, the duke did guide his actions, and without which 
he did nothing. All which his majeſty will eauſe to be 
charged againſt him before their lordſhips in this houſe. 

The lords appointed a committee to attend the King, and 
to preſent their humble thanks to his 0 for the truſt 
and confidence he had placed in the honour and juſtice of their 
houſe. | | 
On Monday the 1ſt of May, the gentleman uſher brought 
the earl of Briſtol to the bar, according to their Jordſhips 
order; and the lord keeper acquainted them, that the king 
had commanded his attorney general, to charge the car] of 
Briſtol before their lordſhips with high treaſon, and other 
offences and miſdemeanours of a very high nature, that they 
might proceed in a legal courſe againſt him, according to the 
juſtice and uſual prœceedings of parliament. 


Articles of accuſation againſt the earl of Briſtol, preſented to 
the upper houſe by the King's attorney general. 


I. Offences done and committed by the earl of Briſtol, before 
his majeſty's going into Spain, when he was prince, 

I. THAT the ſaid carl being truſted and employed by the 
faid late king as his embaſſador to Ferdinando, then and 
now emperor of Germany; and to Philip the IVth, then 
and now king of Spain, in annis 1621, 22, 23. And having 
commiſſion, and particular and ſpecial direction, to treat 
with the ſaid emperor and the king of Spain, for the plenary 
reſtoring of ſuch parts of the dominions, territories, and 
poſſeſſions of the count Palatine of Rhine, Who married with 
the moſt excellent lady Elizabeth his now royal conſort, the 
only daughter of the ſaid late King James; which were then 
wrongfully and in hoftile manner taken, and poſſeſſed with 
and by the armies of the ſaid emperor and king of Spain, 
or any other; and for the preſerving and keeping ſuch other 
parts thereof as. were not then loſt, but were then in the 
protection of the faid late king James, and to the uſe of the 
faid count Palatine and his children: and allo to treat with 
the ſaid king of Spain for a marriage to be had between the 
moſt high and excellent prince Charles, then Prince of Wales, 
the only ſon and heir-apparent of the ſaid king James, and 
now our moſt ſovereign lord, and the *moft illuſtrious lady 
Donna Maria the infanta of Spain, ſiſter to the now king of 
Spain: he, the ſaid earl, contrary to his duty and allegiance, 
and contrary to the truſt and duty of an embaſſador, at Madrid 
in the kingdom of Spain, to advance and further the deſigns 
of the ſaid king of Spain againſt our ſaid ſovereign lord, his 
children, friends and allies, falſely, willingly, and traiterouily, 
and as a traitor to our ſaid late ſovereign lord the king, by 
ſundry letters and other meſſages fent by the ſaid earl from 
Madrid, in the year aforeſaid, unto king James and his 
miniſters of ſtate of England, did confidently and reſolutely 
inform, adviſe, and aſſure the ſaid late king, that the ſai4 
emperor and king of Spain would really, fully and effectually 
make reſtitution and plenary reſtauration to the ſaid count 
Palatine, and his children, of the ſaid dominions, territories, 
and poſſeſſions of the ſaid count Palatine, and of the ſaid 
electoral dignity : and that the ſaid king of Spain did really, 
fully and effectually intend the ſaid marriage between the 
ſaid lady his ſiſter, and the ſaid prince our now fovereign lord, 
according to articles formerly propounded between the ſaid 
kings: whereas in truth, the ſaid emperor and king of Spain, 


or either of them, never really intended ſuch reſtitution as 


aforeſaid; and whercas the faid king of Spain never really 
intended the marriaze according to thoſe articles propounded, 
but the ſaid emperor and king of Spain, intended only by 
thoſe treaties, to gain time to compaſs their own ends and 
purpoſes, to the detriment of this kingdom (of all which, 
the ſaid earl of Briſtol neither was nor could be ignorant) 
the ſaid late king James by entertaining thoſe treatics, and 
continuing them upon thoſe falſe aſſurances given unto him 
by the ſaid earl, as aforeſaid, was made ſecure, and loſt the 
opportunity of time, and thereby the ſaid dominions, ter- 
ritories and poſſeſſions of the ſaid count Palatine, and the 
eleCtoral dignity became utterly loſt; and ſome parts thercof 


were taken out of the actual poſſeſſion of the ſaid king James, 


unto whoſe protection and ſafe keeping they were put, and 
committed to the ſaid count Palatine; and the moſt excellent 


lady Elizabeth his wife, and their children, are now utterly 


diſpoſſeſſed and b reaved thercof, to the high diſhonour of 


our ſaid late ſovereign lord king James, to the diſheriſon of 


the ſaid late King's children, and their poſterity, of their 


— 


ancient patrimony, and to the diſadvantage and diſcouvag h 
of the reſt of the princes of Germany, and other kings and 
princes in amity and league with his majeſty, _ 

II. That the faid earl of Briflol being embaſſador for hi; 
late majeſty king James as aforefaid, in annis ſupradictis, 
and having received perfect, plain, and particular inſtructiore 
and directions from his ſaid late majeſty, that he ſhouly pa; 
the King of Spain to a ſpeedy and punctual anſwer, touchins 
the treaties aforeſaid: and the fſ.1d carl well underſlanging 
the” cftect of, thoſe inſtructions and directions ſo given ung, 
him, and taking; preciſe knowledge thereof; and alto knowing. 
how much it concerned his late majeſty in honour and ſafer, 
(as his great affairs then ſtood) to put theſe treaties to a ſpeedy 
concluſion: yet nevertheleſs, he the ſaid carl, falſely, willing: 
and traiterouſly, contrary to his allegiance, and contrary to 
the truſt and duty of an embaſſador, continued thole treaties 
upon generalities, without effectual preſſing the ſaid King of 
Spain unto particular concluſions, according to his majeſty's 
directions as aforeſaid; and fo the faid carl intended to have 
continued the ſaid treaties upon generalities, and withoy: 
reducing them to certainties and to direct conclufions, to the 
bigh diſhonour of his ſaid late majeſtv, and to the extreme 
danger and detriment of his majeſty's perſon, his crown and 
dominions, confederates and allics. . 

III. That the ſaid carb of Briſtol being embaſſador for his 
ſaid late majeſty as aforeſaid, in the years aforeſaid, to the 
intent to diſcourage the ſaid late king James, for the taking 
up of arms, entering into höſtility with the ſaid king of Spain, 
and for reſiſting him and his forces, from attemptipg the 
invaſion of his ſaid late majeſty's dominions, and the domißions 
of his ſaid late majeſty's confederates, friends, and allies; the 
ſaid king of Spain having long thirſted after an univerſa 
monarchy in theſe weſtern parts of the world, hath many 


times, both by words and letters to the ſaid late king and his 


miniſters, extolled and magnified the greatneſs and power of the 
ſaid king of Spain, and repreſented unto bis ſaid late majeſty, 
the ſuppoſed dangers which would enſue unto bim, if a war 
ſhould happen between them; and aſfirmed, and infinuated 


unto his ſaid late majeſty, that if ſuch a war ſhould enſue, his 


ſaid late majeſty, during the reſt of his life, muſt expect 


neither to hunt, nor hawk, nor eat his meat in quiet : whereby 


the ſaid earl of Briſtol did cunningly and traiterouſly ſtrive to 
retarq the reſolutions of the ſaid late king, to declare himiclf 
an enemy to the faid king of Spain (who, under colour ot 
treaties and alliances, had ſo much abuſed him), ard to reſiſt 
his arms and forces, to the loſs of opportunity of time, which 


cannot be recalled or regain:«d, and ro the extreme danger, 


dithonour, and detrimeat of this kingdom. 

IV. The ſaid earl of Briſtol, upon his diſpatch out of this 
realm of England, in his embailipe aforeſaid, having commu- 
nication with divers perſons of Londen, within this realm of 
England, before his going into Spain, in and about his 
embaffage concerning the ſaid treaty, for the negociatioi 
whereof, the ſaid carl purpoſely was feat; and he the ſaid eail 
being then told, there was little probability that theſe treaties 
would or could have any ſucceſs, he the ſaid earl acknowledgel 
as much; and yet neverthejeſs, contrary to his duty and 
allegiance, and to the faith and truth of an embaſlador, he 
the faid carl ſaid and affirmed, that he cared not what the 
ſucceſs thereof would be; for he would take care to have his 
inſtructions, and purſue them punctually; and howſoever the 
buſineſs went, he would make his fortune thereby, or uſed 


words at that time to ſuch effect; whereby it plginly appeareth, 


that the ſaid carl, from the begining herein, intended not the 
fervice or honour of his late majeſty, but his own corrupt ar.d 
liniſter ends, and for his own advancement. 

V. That from the beginning of his negociation, and 
throughout the whole management thereof, by the ſaid earl 
ot Briſtol, and during his ſaid embaſlage, he the ſaid earl, 
contrary to his faith and duty to God, the true religion 
protefi-d by the church of England, and the peace of this 
church and ſtate, did intend and reſolve, that if the ſaid 
marriage ſo treated of as aforeſaid, ſhould by his miniſtry be 
effected, that thereby the Romith religion, and proſeſſors 
thercof, ſhould be advanced within this realm, and other his 
majeſty's realms and dominions, and the true religion and 
proteflors thereof, diſcouraged and diſcountenanced. And 
to that end and purpoſe, the ſaid earl, during the time afore- 
ſaid, by letters unto his late majeſty and otherwiſe, often coun- 
ſelled and perſuaded his ſaid late majeſty to ſet at liberty the 
jeſuits and prieſts of the Romiſh religion; which, according 
to the good, religious and public laws of this kingdom, ute 
impriſoned or reſtrained, and to grant, and to allow unto 
the papiſts, and profcflors of the Romiſh religion, free 
toicration, and fiiencing of all the laws made, and ſtanding 
in force againſt them, f 

VI. That 
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+ That by the falſe informations and intelligence of the 
4 Briſtol, during the time aforeſaid, unto his ſaid 
late majeſty, and to bis majeſty that now is (being then prince) 
concerning the ſaid treaties ; and by the affurances atoreſaid 

iven by the ſaid earl, his ſaid late majeſty, and the prince, 
his now majeſty, being put in hopes, and by the ſaid long 
delay uſed, without producing any effect, their majeſties being 

ut into jealouſies, and juſt ſuſpicion, that there was no ſuch 
fincerity uſed towards them as they expected; and with o 
many anſwers from the carl, had on their part been under- 
taken, the ſaid prince, our no gracious ſovereign, was in- 
forced, out of his love to his country, to his allies, friends, 
and confederates, and to the peace of Chriſtendom, Who all 
ſulfered by thoſe intolerable delays, in his own perſon to un- 
dertake his long and dangerous journey into Spain, that there- 
by he might either ſpeedily conclude thoſe treaties, or per- 
{Ay diſcover, that on the emperor's, and the king of Spain's 
part, there was no true and real intention to bring the lame 
to concluſion, upon any fit and honourable terms and condi- 
tions, and did abſolutely and ſpeedily break them off. By 
which journey, the perſon of the ſaid prince, being then heir— 
apparent to the crown of this realm, and in his e the 
peace anch ſatety of this kingdom, did undergo ſuch apparent, 
and ſuch inevitable danger, as at the very remembrance thereof, 
the hearts of all good ſubjects do even tremble. 


II. Offences done and committed by the ſaid earl, during 
the time of the prince's being in Spain. 
VII. THAT at the prince's coming into Spain, during 
the time aforeſaid, the earl of Briſtol, cunningly, falſely, 
and traiterouſly, moved and perſuaded the prince, being then 
jn the power of a foreign king of the Romiſh religion, to 
change his religion, which was done in this manner. At the. 
prince's firſt coming to the faid earl, he aſked the prince, for 
what he came thither ? The prince at firſt not conceiving the 
earl's mcaning, anſwered, You know as well as J. The earl 
replied, Sir, ſervants can never ſerve their maſters indul- 
triouſliy, although they may do it faithfully, unleſs they 
know their meanings fully. Give me leave therefore to tell 
you what they ſay in the town is the cauſe of your coming, 
that you mean to change your religion, and to declare it here, 
and yet cunningly to diſguiſe it. The earl added further, 
Sir, I do not ſpeak this, that I will perſuade you to do it, 
or that I will promiſe you to follo:y your example, though 
you will do it; but as your faithful ſervant, if you will truſt 
me with ſo great a ſecret, I will endeavour to carry it the 
difcreeteſt way I can. The prince being moved at this un- 
expected motion, again ſaid unto him, I wonder what you 
have ever found in me, that you ſhould conceive I would be 
fo baſe and unworthy, as tor a wife to change iy religion, 
The faid ear] replying, he defired the prince to pardon him 
if he had offended him, it was but out of his deſire to ſerve 
him. Which perſuaſions of the ſaid earl were the more dan- 
gerous, becauſe the. more ſubtle; whereas it had been the 
duty of a faithful ſervant, to God and his maſter, if he had 
found the prince ſtaggering in his religion, to have prevented ſo 
great an error, and to have perſuaded againſt it, ſo to have 
avoided the dangerous conſequence thereof to the true religion, 
and to the ſtate, it ſuch a thing ſhould have happened. 
VIII. That afterwards, during the prince's being in Spain, 
the ſaid earl having conference with the ſaid prince about the 
Romiſh religion, he endeavoured falſely and traiterouſly to 
perſuade the prince to change his religion, and to become a 
Roman catholic, and to become obedient to the uſurped au- 
thority of the pope of Rome: and to that end and purpoſe, 
the ſaid earl traiterouſly uſed theſe words unto the ſaid prince, 
that the ſtate of England never did any great thing but when. 
they were under the obedience of the pope of Rome, and that 
it was impoſſible they could do any thing of note otherwiſe. 
IN. That during the time of the prince's being in Spain, 
the prince conſulting and adviſing with the ſaid earl, and others, 
about a new offer made by the king of Spain, touching the 
Palatinate's eldeſt ſon, to marry with the emperor's daughter, 
but then he muſt be bred up in the emperor's court ; the ſaid 
earl delivered his opinion, that the propoſition was reaſon- 


able; whereat, when fir Walter Aſton, then preſent, falling 


into ſome paſſion, ſaid, that he durſt nor ſor his head conſent 
to it; the carl of Briſtol ieplied, that he ſaw no ſuch great 
inconvenience in it; for that he might be bred up in the 
emperor's court in our religion. But when the extreme danger, 
and, in a manner, the impoſbbility thereof, was preſſed unto 
the ſaid carl, he ſaid again, that without ſome great action, 


the peace of Chriſtendom would never be had ; which was 


do dangerous and ſo defperate a council, that one near the 
crown of England ſhould be poiſoned in his religion, and 


become an untriend to our ſtate, that the conſequences thereof, 
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both for the preſent and future times, were infinitely dan- 
gerous ; and yet hereunto did his diſaffection to our religion, 


the blindneſs in his judgment, miſled by his finiſter reſpects, 


and the 'too much regard he had to the houſe of Auſtria, 
lead him. 


III. Offences done and committed by the ſaid earl, after the 
prince's coming from Spain. 

X. THAT when the prince had clearly found himſelf 
and his father deluded in theſe treatics, and hereupon reſolved 
to return from the court of Spain; yet becauſe it behoved 
him to part freely, he left the powers of the deſponſories 
with the earl of Briftol, to be delivered upon the return of 
the diſpenſation from Rome, which the king of Spain inſiſted 
upon; and without which, as he pretended, he would not 
conclude the marriage. The prince foreſeeing and fearing, 
leſt after the deſponſories, the infanta that ſhould then be his 
wite, might be put into a monaſtery, wrote a letter back to 
the ſaid earl from Segovia, thereby commanding him not to 
make ule of the ſaid powers, until he could give him aſſurance, 
that a monaſtery ſhould not rob him of his wife ; which 
letter the ſaid carl received, and with ſpeed returned an 
anſwer thereto in England, perſuading againſt this direction, 
yet promifing obedience thereunto. Shortly after which, the 
prince {cnt another letter to the ſaid carl into Spain, diſcharg- 
ing him of his father's command. But his late majeſty, by 
the ſame mellenger, ſent him a more expreſs direction, not 
to diſpatch the deſponſories, until a full concluſion were had 
of the other treaty of the Palatinate with this of the marriage; 


for his majeſty ſaid, that he would not have one daughter to 


laugh, and leave the other daughter weeping, In which diſ- 
patch, although there were ſome miſtaking, yet in the next 
tollowing, the fame was corrected, and the earl of Briſtol 
tied to the ſame reſtriction, which himſelf confeſſed in one of 
his diſpatches afterwards, and promiſed to obey punctually 


the King's command therein; yet nevertheleſs, contrary to 


his duty and allegiance, in another letter ſent immediately 
aiter, he declared, that he had ſet a day for the deiponſories, 


without any atturance, or ſo much as treating of thoſe things 


which were commrnded to hun as reſtrictions ; and that io 
ſhort a day, that it extraordinary diligence, with god ſuc- 
ceſs in the journey, had not concurred, the prince's hands 
might have been. bound up; and yet he neither ſure of a wife, 
nor any aſſurance given of the temporal articles. All which, 
in his high preſunption, he adventured to do, being an expreſs 
breach of his 1nſtructions ; and if the ſame had not been pre- 
vented by his late majeſty's vigilancy, it might have turned to 
the infinite diſnonour and prejudice of his majeſty. 

XI. Laſtly, That he hath offended in a high and contemp- 
tuous manner, in preferring a ſcandalous petition to this 
honourable houſe, to the diſhonour of his majeſty of bleſſed 
memory, deceaſed, and of his ſacred majeſty that now is, 
which are no ways ſufferable in a ſubject towards his ſove- 
reign ; and in one article of that petition ſpecially, wherein 
he gives his now majeſty the lie, in denying and offering to 
falfity that relation which his majeſty affirmed, and thereunto 
added many things of his on remembrance to both houſes 
of parliament. + 


Robert Heath, [Attorney general.) 


The earl of Briſtol, upon the attorney general's accuſing him 
of high-treaſon, thus expreſſed himſelf : 

* That he had exhibited his petition to the houſe, April 
I9, that he might come up and be heard in his accuſation of 
the duke of Buckingham, and that thereupon, he being a 


peer of this realm, is now charged with treaſon : That he hat 


heretofore informed the late king of the duke's unfaithful 
ſervice, and thereupon the duke laboured that he might be. 
clapt up in the Tower, preſently upon his return out of Spain: 
That he importuncd the late King, that he might be heard 


before himſelf, and his majeſty promiſed it; © I pray God 


(ſaid he) that the promiſe did him no hurt, for he died ſhortly 
after.” And for the king's promiſe, he vouched the lord 
chamberlain for a witneſs; and he defired the lords to take 
notice, that their houſe was pollefled already of his ſaid peti- 
tion, and of his accuſation of the ſaid duke: And therefore 
deſired firſt, that they would receive his charge againſt the duke 
and the lord Conway, and not to invalid his teſtimony againſt 
them by the king's charge againſt him; and that he might 
not be impeached, till his charge of ſo high a nature be firſt 
heard. | | 

* So he tendered to the houſe the articles againſt the duke, 
which the clerk received, and he withdrew, and his petition 
exhibited the 19th of April was read; and the lords reſolved 
upon the queſtion, that the ſaid earl's charge againſt the duke of 
Buckingham and the lord Conway thould be preſently read.“ 


The 
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The earl being ſhortly after called in again to the bar ofthe 
lord's houſe, concerning his artieles againſt the duke, made 
this ſpeech, 

Firſt, he craved pardon of their lordſhips for his carneſt 
ſpeeches the other day, confeſſing them to have been in paſſion, 
ſaying, that unexpected accuſation of treaſon would warm 
any honeſt heart, but would hereafter amend it. Then he 


returned their lordſhips humble thanks for their manner of 


proceeding againſt him ; and defired to know, from Mr. At- 
torney, whether that was his whole charge or not. Mr. At- 


torney anſwered, that he had commandment to open no 


more againſt him; peradyenture, upon the opening of the 
charge, ſome particulars might ariſe, and be urged, but no 
new matter ſhould. | | 

Then the earl defired to know of Mr. Attorney, who was 
the relator to his charge, and that he might underſtand who 


was his accuſer. Mr. Attorney anſwered, that the king 


himſelf out of his own mouth, had given him directions for 
his own relation againſt him ; and corrected many things that 
were added. Unto which the earl anſwered, that he would 
not conteſt with the king, neither did it beſcem him ſo to do; 
neither eſteemed he his life or his fortunes ſo much, as to ſave 
them by conteſting! with his ſovereign ; and therefore would 
make no reply or anſwer, were it not that his religion and 
honour were jointly queſtioned with his life; but that being 
to deſcend to his poſterity, for their ſakes he was an humble 


ſuitor unto his majeſty, that he would not take indignation 


at his own juſt defence, yet would he be ready to make any 
humble ſubmiſſion to his majeſty ; and heartily deſired ſome 
means might be made, that he might make it perſonally to 
himſelf, whercin he would ſubmit himſelf moſt willingly to 
ſome ſuch act of humiliation and ſubmiſſion (not wronging 
his innocency), that never ſubject did towards his ſovereign : 
and alſo that his majeſty would be pleaſed to ſet himſett in his 


throne of juſtice, and declure out of his royal juſtice, that he 


would have the duke and him upon equal terms, and that nei— 
ther of their cauſes ſhould be advanced before the other's. 
Theſe were his humble petitions, which he beſought their 
lordſhips to preſent unto his majeſty, and to take it into their 
confiderations, of how dangerous a conſequence it would be, 
if the king ſhould be acculer, judge, witneſs, and ſhould 
have the confiſcation. As touching the charge againſt him, 
he faid, He had once anſwered it all, except that of his peti- 
tion; and he doubted not but to clear himſelf before their 
lordſhips, of every particular of it. He ſaid he expected 
not to have heard of this again, having once anſwered it : 
he rather expected to have been charged with ſome practice 
with Spain againſt the ſtate; or the receipt of ten or twenty 
thouſand pounds, for the perſuading and procuring of the 
delivery up of ſome town, of which the crown was in pol- 
ſeſhon, as might be the town of Fluſhing, the Brill, or the 


like; or for being the means of lending the king's ſhips to 


a foreign nation, and that againſt thoſe of our own religion; 
or for revealing his majeſty's higheſt ſecrets, which none 
above two or three dares know; or for treating the greateſt 
affairs a, as it were by his own authority, without formal in- 
ſtructions in the points; for having taken rewards ; or been 
corrupted Hy a foreign prince; or to have broken his in- 
ſtructions in any eccleſiaſtical point; or, as the law calleth 
it, to have committed an overt act of diſloyalty ; and not 
to be charged, after ſeven embaſſages, with diſcourſes and 
inferences. 5 | 

Then he defied their lordſhips, that he might have a copy 
of his charge in writing, and time allowed him for his 
anſwer, and counſel aſſigned him to plead his cauſe 5 and 
laid, there was a great difference between the duke of Buck- 


ingh.m and him; for the duke was accuſed of treaſon and 


yet at large, and in the king's favour : and he being acculed 
but of that which ke had Jong fince anſwered, was a pri- 
ſoacr : and ther<iore he moved, that they might be put in 
equal condition. | 

And as touching the lord Conway, in as much as he had 
given in articles againſt him, he defired his lordſhip, he might 
not meddle in that particular buſineſs, or uſe the king's name 
againſt him, ex officio; he alſo beſought their lordſhips to 
be ſuitors to his majeſty on his behalf, that all the particular 
diſpatches of his own embaſſiges, and fir Walter Aſton's, 
might be brought thither, and that he might make uſe of 


them for his defence, as his evidence: then he defired their 


lordſhips, not to think it tedious for him to proceed, and lay 
open his caſe unto them: which being granted, he began as 
tolloweth. | 

He ſaid, that he had the honour to ſerve the late king 
his maſter, of happy memory, for the ſpace of twenty ycars, 


» Of all theſe things was the duke of Buckingham accuied by the 


and a long time as a counſellor, and in ſeven foreign embar. 
ſages: in all which time, in point of his negociacion, he had 
never received one check or rebuke, until the return of the 
duke of Buckingham out of Spain; and therefore, frog 
thence he would begin his preſent narration. 

The very day that his majeſty departed from Spain, be 
was pleaſed to tell him, that he had no ways offended hi; 
but did him the honour to truſt him with the cuſtody of the 


powers for his marriage; and after his return into England, 


wrote unto bim ſome letters, which did in no kind expreſs 
any diſtruſt or diſpleaſure againſt him. About the ſame time, 
he wrote unto his majeſty ſeveral letters, as in duty he was 
bound, not for any earthly reſpect whatſoever, to conccat 
from him the true eſtate of his affairs; in which letters he 
ſet down truly and honeſtly, that he conceived, that the gif. 
taſtes grown there betwixt the king of Spain and his miniſters, 
and the duke of Buckingham, would diſorder and utterly 
overthrow all his affairs, if his wiſdom prevented it pot; hine 
illæ lachrymæ: the duke of Buckingham got a fight and 
knowledge of the letters; and fearing, leſt the earl at his re. 
turn ſhould diſcover unto his ſaid late majeſty, his practices 
and miſdemeanours in Spain, he reſolved, that his acceſs to 
the King was no ways to be admitted, and therefore laboured 
and endeavoured, that he might be committed to the "Tower 
preſently upon his arrival; and conceiving that the lord 


marquis Hamilton, in regard of his friendſhip wit! the carl, 


and the alliance which was then intended betwern them, 
might oppoſe his courſe, he earneſtly preſſed him therein, 
and moved him to deal with my lord chamberlain te We 
tame purpoſe, vowing, that there was no hurt intended to the 
earl, but only that he fearcd, that if he ſhould be admitted 
to the king, he would crois and diſturb the courſe of affairs, 
But they were fo honourable, that neither of them would 
condeſcend thereunto; and ſo that intention of his took no 
effect. 

This deſign of the duke not taking, he fell upon other 
things, indeed to have frightened the carl out of his country 
and honour ; and thereupon laid ſome great and ſiniſter aſper- 
ſions upon him in both hoaſes of parliament, thinking thereby 
to have terrified him, hat he ſhould not return, ſaying, that 
if he kept not himfel! where he was, and laid hold of thoſe 
great offers hich ke heard were made unto him in Spain, it 
would be worſe with him. 5 | 7 

Here the earl deſired my lord chamberlain, that he would 
be pleaſed upon his honour to deliver what he kneiv of the 
matter, Whercupon the lord chamberlain atteſted the truth 
of what the carl had ſaid concerning the duke of Buckingham, 
the marquis of Hamilton, and himſelf.“ 1 

Then the ear] of Briſtol proceeded and ſaid, that the 
knowledge of theſe afperiions caſt upon him in the parlia- 
ment, came firſt unto him at Bourdeaux in France, where he 
was coming home at leiſure, in the company of his wife and 
family, having formerly ſent a poſt on purpoſe”. to the lord 
Conway, to know if his ſpeedy return would be any way 
uſeful to his majeſty's ſervice : who anſwered him, that he 
might very well return at leiſure with his family, And in 
the mean time, he was fallen upon by the duke of Bucking- 
ham in parliament, in ſuch fort as your lordſhips well 
remembe:, of whoſe declaration, he faid, he would boldly 
affirm unto their lordſhips, that there was ſcarce any one thing 
concerning him in it, which was not contrary to, or different 
from the truth. | | 

From Bourdeaux the ear! took poſt, making haſte, for that 
he hoped to clear his honour in parliamept before it ſhould 
break up; and being arrived at Calais, he ſent over to have 
one of the king's ſhips, for which there was public order 
given: but although both wind and weather were as fair 25 
could be, and the king's ſhips lay at Boloigne, having car- 
ried over count Mansfield, and might every day within three 
hours have been with him, yet the ſhip came not in eight 
days expectance; ſo that the earl, fearing the parliament 
would be diſlolved, was enforced to paſs the ſea in a boat 
with fix oars, as he did, having with him thirty or forty 
thouſand pounds of the king's jewels. | | 

Upon his landing at Dover, hoping that if his arreſt ſhould 
have been deferred till his coming to London, he might have 
gotten directly to the king's preſence, which the duc 
reſolved was by no means to be admitted : the earl was there, 


by a letter of the lord Conway's, delivered unto him by 2 
ſervant of his, in his majeſty's name, commanded to retite 


himſelf to his houſe, and not to come to the court, or the 
king's preſence, until he ſhould have anſwered unto certain 
queſtions, which his majeſty would appoint ſome of the lors 
of the council to aſk him. Hereupon he ſent preſently to his 
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ty, who ſent him word, that his reſtraint was neither fired that only a few queſtions more might be aſked of him; 
me | ill-meaning unto him, nor that it ſhould laſt long, but which the king upon great urging and inſtance, condeſcended 
= intended for his good, to keep the parliament from fall- unto, ſo that the queſtions might be preſently ſent him: 
WAL violently upon him. And the ſame reaſon the duke But herein were ſuch artifices uſed, that the bringing of any 
115 ed to ſome of his friends; and all thoſe his troubles, which was delayed until the king had begun bis progreſs; and then 
r. followed upon his firſt reſtraint, have been procured by within a day or two, the lord Conway ſent him word, that he 
the duke's art, under colour of favour. But the earl having had orders indeed for the ſending of him ſome more queſtions, 


received his meſſage from the king, became a moſt humble but out of his affection to him he forbore the ſending of them, 


ſuitor unto his majeſty, that he would expoſe him to the par- unleſs he ſhould preſs for them. Whereupon the earl inſtantly 
liament ; for that if he had not ſerved him honeſtly in all wrote unto him, that they might be ſent unto him. My 
things, he deſerved no favour, but to be proceeded againſt lord Conway made him anſwer by his letter, that he wiſhed 
with all ſeverity. And in this particular he preſſed the King, rather the courſe of mediation might be purſued, for that 
as far as could ſtand with duty and good manners ; but re- would but further exaſperate; but if he would needs have 
ceived anſwer from his majeſty, that there ſhould but few the queſtions they ſhould be ſent to him, Whereupon he 
more days paſs, before he would put an end to his affairs, ſent to ſolicit his lordſhip for them with all earneſtneſs, in- 
And about this time the parliament was diſſolved. ſomuch as to petition his Jate majeſty twice, that the ſaid 
He fill continued his ſolicitation to be admitted to the queſtions might be ſent : but when the turn was ſerved of 
king's preſence, who ſent him word, and confirmed it by Keeping him trom the king's preſence, the ſaid queſtions were 
oath : That as ſoon as he ſhould have anſwered the queſtions never more heard of till this day. 
which the commiſſioners were to propound to him, he would So likewiſe the earl having ſent his anſwer to all the com- 
both ſee him and hear him, and wondered that he ſhould ſo miſſioners, who moſt of them made not nice to declare, that 
much doubt thereof. He then ſolicited with all earneſtneſs they were fully ſatisfied ; and when it was perceived that the 
to have the queſtions ſent unto him, which was promiſed commiſfoners would certainly clear him, and that he thereby 
ſhould be within a few days. In the interim, his majeſty be- ſhould be reſtored unto his majeſty's favour, they were never 
ing defirous that the bufineſs ſhould have been accommodated, more permitted to meet : a proceeding, which, as he conceived, 
ſent ſecretly to him by a gentleman (who is ready to depoſe their lordſhips would think hardly to be paralleled, that a 
it) this meſſage; © That he ſhould write a fair letter to the commiſſion ſhould be appointed to condemn, if there had 
duke, and leave the reſt to him.” Hereupon the duke ſent been cauſe, but not to clear, 
a gentleman (one Mr. Clark) with fair propoſitions, offering After the progreſs was ended, he began y_ to ſolicit 
to procure him whatſoever he could reaſonably pretend; only his majeſty, and wrote particularly unto the duke of Bucking- 
he muſt not be admitted to the king's preſence for ſome time; ham. Whereupon the duke was pleaſed to ſend four or five 
and that the duke would have the diſpoſing of bis vice cham- Propoſitions, which he deſired he ſhould acknowledge; the 
berlain's place, having been therein formerly engaged, 'The which propoſitions. contained nothing but what hath been 
earl told the gentleman, That to condeſcend to any ſuch courſe already propounded and ſatisfied in the former interrogatories z 
were jointly to confels himſelf faulty in ſome kind, which he and it he would make his acknowledgment, he then pro. 
would not do for any reſpect in the world; and let him know miſed to imploy his force and power with the king and prince, 
the great wrong that the duke had already done him ; and that he ſhould be admitted to kiſs their hands, and be received 
therefore it would be more honourable for him to procure him into their gracious favour ; but otherwiſe, in a menacing ſort, 


ſome reparation, than to preſs him farther. Moreover, not by that he ſhould lay his hands upon his breaſt, and ſo that would 


way of meſlage, but by way of information of the ſaid Mr. be beſt for him. And in the preface of the ſaid propoſitions, 
Clark, he let him know, how fit it were for the duke not to he writeth theſe words which follow, * It is an aſſertion not 
preſs theſe things, who could not but be conſcious of his own granted, that the earl of Briſtol, by his anſwer hath ſatisfied 
faults, and know his innocency ; and withal ſhewed him a either the king, the prince, or me, of his innocency.“ A 
paper that he had made ready for the king, containing the preſumptuous commination for any ſubject. 
particulars wherein the duke had diſparaged him. But theſe propofitions were ſo unjuſt, that he wrote unto 
Mr. Clarke making the duke acquainted herewith, the duke the duke, that inſtead of an acknowledgment, he had ſent him 
wrote a letter the next day to the earl, bearing date 7 Juliz, an anſwer unto them; unto which, if either himſelf, or any 
telling him that he had willingly intended the accommoda- man living was able to reply, he would ſubmit himſelf to any 
tion of his affairs; but by what he had now ſaid to Mr. Clark, thing that ſhould be demanded. But this no way ſatisfied the 
he was diſobliged, unleſs he ſhould be pleaſed to relent it. duke, although it did his late majeſty, who, in the duke's 


Whereupon the earl anſwered with that directneſs he thought preſence, ſaid, “ I were to be accounted a tyrant, to enjoin 


befitting him in point of honour. The courſe of mediation an innocent man to confeſs faults, of which he was not guilty.” 
was interrupted, and the duke ſo far incenſed, that he ſwore And thereupon ſent him word, that he ſhould make his anſwer, 


be would have him queſtioned for his life. In the interim but acknowledge nothing he was not faulty in. And although 


(which the earl deſired might be known to the lords) his late he had received this meſſage from the king's own mouth, as 
majeſty was ſo far from thinking him a delinquent, or any will be depoſed, yet the duke at the fame time wrote unto 
way diſhoneſt, that he was often heard to ſay and ſwear, him, that the concluſion of all that has been treated with his 


That he held him an honeſt man, and that he would majeſty, was, that he ſhould make the acknowledgment in 
_ anſwer for him, that he had neither committed felony nor ſuch manner, as was ſet down in this paper. And at this 


treaſon, And this divers are ready to depoſe. The which time likewiſe it was that his majeſty ſent him word; that he 
he well confirmed, for that he gave general leave to all would hear him concerning the duke of Buckingham, as well 
gentlemen of the court, privy counſellors, and to his ſecre- as he had heard the duke concerning him. And this was not 
tary of ſtate, to have free acceſs unto him; yea even ſo far long before his majeſty's ſickneſs : and in the interim, as he 
as to admit of viſits and intercourſes with Spaniſh embaſſa- had heard by ſeveral ways the king ſuffered much, and was 
dors, and the Paedre Maeſtre, as is beſt known to my lord infinitely preſſed by the duke concerning the ſaid earl and his 
Conway, by whoſe letter he received his majeſty's leave in affairs; and this he ſaid, was the ſuffering he had ſpoken of 
that particular, to their lordſhips the other day. | 

Then he reſumed the ſtate of his buſineſs where he left it, 'The carl craved leave of their lordſhips to ſpecify ſome 
which was in the hands of the commiſſioners, and they were other particulars, whereby it ſhould appear, that his majeſty 
to irame interrogatories for him ; the which, although they was in no kind ill-opinioned of him till his dying day, viz. 
had promiſed ſhould be ſent within a few days, yet ſuch That ſeveral perſons will depoſe, that they have heard his 
art was uſed, that fix or ſeven weeks were ſpent in the fram- majeſty ſay, that he eſteemed him an honeſt man; and that he 
ing of them, to the end that his majeſty's progreſs beginning, was pleaſed to accept of toys by way of preſent from him, 
there might be no means for the farther clearing of the buti- graciouſly, and in good part; and at laſt was likewiſe pleaſed 
neſs : and ſo ſuppoſing that for the anſwering of the twenty to give him leave to come to London, and to follow his own 


interrogatories of ſo high a nature, the earl would take ſome affairs; and that his pleaſure was ſignified unto him by the 


time, they cauſed the ſaid interrogatories to be delivered unto duke his own letter. Whereupon he determined to come to 
him within a few days before the beginning of the progreſs ; London, intimating to the duke his intention of going to his 
but he uſed ſo much diligence, that he made ready to anſwer lodgings in Whitehall ; but the duke was therewith incenſed 
in perſona, though it were in the nature of a delinquent. again, and ſaid, he miſtook the king's meaning, which was, 
Unto which his majeſty anſwered moſt graciouſly, That out that he might privately follow his own buſineſs. And this he 
of his favour, and for that he would not do him wrong, he ſaid, was the true ſtate and conditions when it pleaſed God to 
would not admit of it, but that he would ſend his anſwer, take unto his mercy his late moſt gracious majeſty. 
and he would inſtantly put an end to his buſineſſes; as will Upon his majeſty's coming to the crown, he ſaid, he wrote 
appear by letters. Hereupon the duke was put into a great a moſt humble letter unto his majeſty, imploring his grace 
ſtrait how to keep him any longer from his majeſty, but de- and goodneſs, and defiring the duke's mediation. But he was 
Number 100, | | | 728 | pleated 
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pleaſed to anſwer by his letter of 5 May 162 35 that the reſo- 
lution was to proceed againſt him, without a plain and direct 
confeſſion of the point which he had formerly required him 
to acknowledge; and in a courtly manner of menace telleth 
him, that he would take the freedom to adviſe him, to be- 
think himſelf in time what would be moſt for his good. 
But in the interim, his majeſty was gracioufly pleaſed that his 
writ of parliament ſhould be ſent him; and thereupon he 
wrote unto the duke of the receipt of the ſaid writ, but that 
he ſhould do nothing but what he ſhould underſtand to be 
moſt agreeable to his majeſty's pleaſure. Whereunto the duke 
auſwered in his letter of May, in this manner: * have ac- 
quainted his majeſty with your requeſt towards him, touch- 
ing our ſummons to the parliament, which he taketh very 
well, and would have you rather make excuſe for your 
abſence, notwithſtanding your writ, than to come yourſelf 
in perſon.” Whereupon he ſent humbly to defire a letter 
of leave under his majeſty's hand for his warrant ; but in- 
ſtead thereof, he received from the lord Conway an abſolute 
rohibition, and to reſtrain and confine him in ſuch ſort, as 
5 hath been in the late king's time: and although he was 
indeed abſolutely ſet free, he could never get cleared by the 


Jord Conway, though he ſent him all the papers to examine; 


and when he could make no farther reply, he ſaid, he con- 
ceived he was under reſtraint, and that his liberty expired with 
the late king's death; when indeed reſtraint may expire, but 
liberty is natural. After this he continued for the ſpace of 
three quarters of a year in the country without moving, in 
which time he was removed from thoſe places and offices he 
held during his late majeſty's life ; and the greateſt part of his 
eſtate being laid out in their majeſties ſervice, by their particu- 
lar appointment, he could never be admitted ſo much as to 
the clearing of accompts. Yet hereof he never made the leaſt 
complaint: but againſt the time of his mazeſty's coronation, 
he thought it fit to lay hold of that occaſion, when princes do 
acts of grace and favour, to be a moſt humble ſuitor to his 
majeſty for his grace and goodneſs ; and addreſſed his letters 
unto the duke of Buckingham, from whom he received a let- 
ter all written in his own hand, and therein a letter incloied 
from his majeſty, ſo different from ſome gracious meſſage 
which he had received from his majeſty ſince the ſaid carl re- 
turned into England, upon the occaſion of a great ſickneſs, 
and likewiſe from his ſpeeches ſeveral times delivered to his 
wife, to wit, that he had never offended him, and that for his 


faults he no ways held them criminal, but to be expiated by 


any eaſy acknowledgment ; that he confeſſed he knew not 
what judgment to make of the ſaid letter, neither hath pre- 
ſumed hitherto to make any anſwer thereto; although by 
reducing the occaſion of ſpeeches and circumſtances to. his 
majeſty's memory, he no ways doubteth but he ſhall be able 
to give unto his majeſty ſuch ſatisfaction to every particular, 
that his majeſty would not remain with the leaft ſcruple in 
any one point. | | 

After this, he ſaid, that his writ of parliament was detain- 
ed; whereupon he addreſſed himſelf to the lord keeper, that 
he would be a ſuitor to his majeſty for him in that behalf: 
which diligences not taking effect, by petition be became a 
ſuitor to their lordſhips for their honourable mediation to 
his majeſty, and thereupon his writ of parliament was 


awarded; but the duke of Buckingham upon that took occa- 


fion, as he had publiſhed copies of the ſaid letter over all the 
kingdom, to read it likewiſe unto that honourable houſe, as 
was beſt known to their lordſhips, and the writ was accom- 
panied with a prohibition from the lord keeper ; whereupon 
he addreſſed himſelf for juſtice to that honourable houſe (be- 
ing poſſeſſed of his cauſe by his petition), for both redreſs of 
his own wrongs, and likewiſe of complaints againſt the duke 
for many crimes. And that honourable houſe being poſſeſſed 
of his cauſe by his petition, there 1s preferred againſt bim a 
ſucceeding complaint, amounting as high as treaſon (as it is 
pretended) although he for divers years hath not been queſ- 
tioned; yet fince his complaint againſt the duke, he hath been 
fetched up like a priſoner, and brought into the boule as a de- 
linquent; and the duke, of whom he hath complained for his 
great crimes, is admitted ſtill to fit in the houſe as one of his 
judges, The which, with all that he hath formerly ſaid, to- 
gether with his life, fortunes and honour, he did with all 
willingneſs, humility, and duty, ſubmit to the juſtice and 
honour of that houſe. | | 

Then the lords aſked him, when he would bring in his 
anſu er? He promiſed to anſwer as ſoon as might be, but knew 


not hoy far he ſhould have occaſion to uſe his ancient diſpatches, 


The .ord keeper told him, that Mr. Attorney might help him 
by letting him know it. The Attorney ſaid, that his charge 
ſhould in nothing look further back than to the year 1621, 
which he defired might be recorded, 


Whereupon the earl thanking their lordſhips for their pati. 
ence, he was carried away by Mr. Maxwell the gentleman— 
uſher, in whoſe houſe and cuftody he remainded. 

Then were read the earl's articles againſt the duke and the 


lord Conway; viz. 


Articles of the earl of Briſtol, whereby he chargeth the duke 
of Buckingham, bearing date the 1ſt day of May 1626, 


I. THAT the duke of Buckingham did ſecretly combine 
with the conde of 'Gondomar, embaſſador for the king gf 
Spain, before his, the ſaid embaſſador's, laſt return into 
Spain, in the ſummer, anno 1622, to carry his majeſty (then 
prince) into Spain, to the end he might be informed and jp. 
ſtructed in the Roman religion, and thereby have perverteg 
the prince, and ſubverted the true religion eſtabliſhed in Eng. 
land: from which mifery this Kingdom (next under God's 
mercy) hath, by the wiſe, religious, and conſtant carriage 
of his majeſty, been almoſt miraculouſly delivered, conf... 
dering the many bold and ſubtle attempts of the ſaid duke in 
that kind. | 

TI. That Mr. Porter was made acquainted therewith, and 
ſent into Spain; and fuch meſſages at his return framed, as 
might ſerve for a ground to ſet on foot this conſpiracy: the 
which was done accordingly, and thereby the king and prince 
highly abuſed, and their conſents thereby firſt gotten to the 
ſaid journey, that is to ſay, after the return of the ſaid Mr. 
Porter, which was about the end of December, or the begin. 
ning of January 1622, whereas the faid duke had plotted ir 
many months before. 

III. That the ſaid duke, at his arrival in Spain, nouriſhed 
the Spaniſh miniſters, not only in the belief of his own being 
popiſbly affected, but did (both by abſenting himſelf from al} 
exerciſes of religion, conſtantly uſcd in the earl of Briftol's 
houſe, and frequented by all other proteſtant Engliſh, and by 
conforming himſelf to pleaſe the Spaniards in divers rites of 
their religion, even ſo far as to kneel and adore their facra- 
ment) from time to time give the Spaniards hope of the prince 
his converſion: the which converſion, he endeavoured to pro- 
cure by all means poſſible; and thereby cauſe the Spaniſh 
miniſters to propound far worſe conditions for religion, than 
had been formerly by the earl of Briſtol, and fir Walter 
Aſton, ſettled and figned under their majeſty's hands, with a 
clauſe in the king of Spain's anſwer of December 12, 1622, 
that they held the articles agreed upon ſufficient, and ſuch as 
ought to induce the pope to the granting of the diſpenſation, 
IV. That the duke of Buckingham having ſeveral times in 
the preſence of the carl of Briſtol, moved and preffed his late 
majeſty, at the inſtance of the condè of Gondomar, to write 
a letter unto the pope; and to that purpoſe having once 
brought a letter_ready drawn, wherewith the earl of Briſtol, 
by his majeſty's being made acquainted, did ſo ſtrongly op- 
poſe the writing of any ſuch Jetter, that during the abode of 
the ſaid earl of Briſtol in England, the ſaid duke could not 


7 . - . 
obtain it; yet not long after the earl was gone, he procured 


{ch a le: ter to be written from his ſaid late n. a city unto the 
pope, and to have him tiled Sanctiſſime Pater.] 

V. That the pope being informed of the duke of Bucking— 
ham's inclination and intention in point of religion, ſent unto 
the ſaid duke a particular bull in parchment, for to per- 
ſuade and encourage him in the perverſion of his majeſty 
then prince. | e 1 

VI. That the ſaid duke's behaviour in Spain was ſuch, 
that he thereby ſo incenſed the king of Spain and his mini- 
ſters, as they would admit of no reconciliation, nor further 
dealing with him. Whercupon the ſaid duke, ſeeing that the 
match would be now to his diſadvantage, endeavoured to 
break it, not for any ſervice to the kingdom, nor diſlike of the 
match in itſelf, nor for that he found (as fince he had pre- 
tended) that the Spaniards did not really intend the ſaid match, 
but out of his particular ends, and his indignation. 

VII. That after he intended to croſs the marriage, he put 
in practice divers undue courſes ; as namely, making uſe of 
the letters of his majeſty (then prince) to his own ends, and 
not to what they were intended; as likewiſe concealing 
divers things of high importance from his late majeſty, and 
thereby overthrew his majeſty's purpoſes, and advanced his 
own ends, | | 

VIII. That the ſaid duke, as he had with his &:i11 and arti- 
fices formerly abuſed their majeſties, ſo to the ſame end he at- 
terwards abuſed both houſes of partiament, by his ſiniſter rela- 
tion of the carriage of affairs, as ſhall be made appear almoſt 
in every particular, that he ſpake unto the ſaid houſes. 

IX. As for ſcandal given by his perſonal behaviour, as alſo 
the employing of his power with the king of Spain for the 
procuring of favours and offices which he beſtowed upon baſe 
and unworthy perſons, for the recompence and heir of his 
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ese things, as neither fit for the earl of Briſtol to 
faſt * * indeed for the houſe to hear, he leaveth to your 
l amn + wiſdom, how far you will be pleaſed to have them 
_ a it having been indeed a great infamy and dif- 
OE to this nation, that a-perſon of the duke's great quality 
— loyments, a privy counſellor, and embaflador, emi- 
re an his maſter's favour, and ſolely truſted with the perſon 
g's rince, ſhould leave behind him in a foreign court ſo 
pl nde as he did by his ill behaviour. | | 
That the duke hath been in great part the cauſe of the 
a and misfortune of the prince Palatine, and his eſtates, 
ee” ach as thoſe affairs had relation unto this Kingdom. 
wt That the duke of Buckingham hath in his relations to 
both houſes of parliament, wronged the carl of Briſtol in point 
{ his honour, by many finiſter aſperfions which he hath laid 
g on him, and in point of his liberty by many undue courſes, 
through his power and practices. 


much 
No 


XII. That the earl of Briſtol did reveal unto his late 
both by word and letter, in what fort the ſaid duke 


mT? ved him, and abuſed his truſt : and that the king 
by ſeveral ways ſent him word, that he ſhould reſt affured, he 
would hear the ſaid carl, but that he ſhould leave it to him to 
take his own time. And thereupon, a few days before his 
fickneſs, he ſent the earl word, that he would hear him 
againſt the ſaid duke, as well as he had heard the ſaid duke 
againſt him. Which the duke himſelf heard ; and not long 
after his bleſſed majeſty ſickened and died, having been in the 
interim much vexed and preſſed by the ſaid duke, 


Articles of the earl of Briſtol againſt the lord Conway, bearing 
date 1 Maij 1626. 


1. THAT the lord Conway is fo great a ſervant of the 
duke of Buckingham's, that he hath not ſtuck to ſend the 
carl of Briſtol plain word, that if buſineſſes could not be 
accommodated betwixt him and the duke, he muſt then 
adhere and declare himſelf for the ſaid duke ; and therefore 


unfit to be a judge in any thing that concerneth the duke or 


the earl. 3 : 
II. That the ſaid lord Conway profeſſeth himſelf to be a 


ſecretary of the duke of Buckingham's creation, and ſo ac- 
knowledgeth it under his own hand : and although that he 


be the king's ſecretary of ſtate, and a privy counſellor, he 


uſually beginneth his letters to the duke [Moſt gracious 
atron. f 
: III. That as a creature of the ſaid duke's, the ſaid lord 
Conway hath been made the inſtrument of keeping the earl 
of Briſtol from the king's preſence, and of impriſoning of him 
by warrants only under his own hand; for which he cannot 
(as the earl conceiveth) produce any ſufficient warrant. 
IV. That by the ſpace of twelve months laſt paſt, the ſaid 


lord Conway hath been the cauſe of the earl's reſtraint, only 


by miſinforming his majeſty, and procuring a letter of reſtcaint 


upon undue grounds: and when it was made apparent unto 


him, that the ſaid earl was reſtored to his liberty, treely to fol- 
low his own affairs, by his late majeſty of bleſſed memory, he 
replied, that that liberty given him by his majeſty expired 
with the king's death. 

V. That the earl of Briſtol's mother lying ſick upon her 
death-bed, defired for her comfort to ſee her ſon, and to give 
him her laſt bleſſing: whereupon: the earl writ to the lord 
Conway, to defire him to move the king for his leave : which 
he putting off from day to day, told the perſon employed, that 
by reaſon of the duke's ſickneſs, he could not find opportunity 
to get the duke's leave to move the king : and having ſpoken 
with the duke, he made a negative anſwer in the king's 
name. Whereupon when the earl acquainted the king by 
ſome of his bed chamber, his majeſty was 1n a very great 
anger, ſwearing the ſecretary had never moved him, and that 


to deny the ſaid carl leave, was a barbarous part; and there- 


upon ſent him preſently free leave, which the ſecretary hearing 
of, ſent afterwards a letter of leave, but with divers clauſes 
and limitations, differing from the leave ſent him from the 
king's own mouth. Gr 

VI. That the having the buſineſſes of the earl of Briſtol 
in his own hands, and the earl being commanded by the king 
to addreſs himſelf in his occaſions unto his lordſhip, he would 


never deliver any meſſage from the ſaid earl, without acquaint-. 


ing the ſaid duke, and receiving his directions, and in a noble 
manner of freeneſs, ſtuck not to ſend him word. 

VIE. That the earl of Briſtol having received from the lord 
Conway twenty interrogatories in his late majeſty's name, 
drawn up by a commiſſion of the lords appointed to ſearch 
mto the ptoceedings and employments of the ſaid earl, in 
which ſearch there was more than two months ſpent, divers 
of the ſaid interrogatories involving felony and treaſon ; and 
his majeſty having been pleaſed to aſſure the ſaid earl, both 
by meſſage and letters, that upon ſatisfaction given to himſelf 
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and the commiſſioners by his anſwers, he would preſently put 
an end to the earl of Briſtol's buſineſs. The earl of Briſtol 
having fo fully anſwered, as would admit of no reply; and 
that many of the commiſſioners declared themſelves to be 
fully ſatisfied: the ſaid lord Conway (being the ſecretary in 
the commiſſion, to whom it properly belonged to call the 
lords to aſſemble) perceiving the carl of Briſtol was like to 
be cleared, never moved for any further meeting, neither have 
they ever been permitted to meet until this day, whereby the 
troubles of the earl of Briſtol have been kept on foot till this 
preſent, and the ſaid earl's impriſonment hath been enlarged 
twenty months. And by the artifices of the ſaid duke of 
Buckingham and the ſaid lord Conway (as ſhall be made 
appear), the ſaid earl hath been inſenſibly involved and ſtaulked 
into the troubles he is now in, which he doubteth not but your 
lorſhips will judge to be a very conſiderable caſe. | 
VIII. That for a colour of keeping the earl from his late 
majeſty's preſence, it being pretended, after the anſwer to the 
twenty interrogatories, that there were ſome few queſtions 


more to be added, whereunto when he ſhould have anſwered; . 
his majeſty ſwore ſolemnly, that without any delay he ſhould be 


admitted to his preſence, and that within two or three days he 
ſhould have the ſaid queſtions ſent unto him; the lord Con- 
way, notwithſtanding he acknowledged under his hand, that 
he had received his majeſty's directions ſor the ſending of the 
ſaid articles, and was often thereunto ſolicited on the behalt 
of the ſaid ear}, would never ſend the ſaid queſtions, and at 
laſt anſwered, that he had no more to do with the carl's 
buſineſſes. - | | 
IX. That the earl of Briſtol being ſet free by his late 
majeſty to come to London, to follow his own affairs as he 
pleaſed, and thereupon having his writ of parliament ſent 
unto him, without any letter of prohibition; but the earl of 
Briſtol, out of his great deſire to conform all his actions to 
that which he ſhould underſtand would beſt picaſe his majeſty, 
ſent to know, whether his going or ſtay would be maſt agree- 
able unto his majeſty ? Who was pleaſed to anſwer by a letter 
trom my lord duke of Buckingham, that he took in very good 
part the fad earl's reſect unto him; but withed him to make 
tome excuſe for the preſent : the which accordingly he did, 
and moved, that he might have a letter under the king's hand 
to warrant his abſence; but under colour of this letter of 
leave, upon the earl of Briſtol's own motion and defire, the 
lord Conway ſent a letter from his majeſty, abſolutely for- 
bidding his coming to parliament, and therein likewiſe was 
inſerted a clauſe, that the earl ſhould remain reſtrained as he 


was in the time of his late majeſty ; and ſo thereby a colour 


ot reſtraint under his majeſty's hand was gotten, which could 
never be procured in his late majeſty's time; whereby the 
carl of Briſtol hath been unduly reſtrained ever fince, without: 
being able to procure any redreſs, or to make the lord Con- 
way willing to underſtand his caſe, although he ſent him all 
the papers whereby he might clearly ſee that the earl was 
not under reſtraint in his late majeſty's time; but never other 
anſwer could be procured from him, but that he judged the 
faid earl to be under reſtraint, and that his liberty was expired 
by the late king's death, as is aforeſaid, | 

X. That the lord Conway, knowing that the match for 
the marrying of the king of Bonemia's eldeſt fon with the 
emperor's daughter, and being bred in the emperor's court, 
was allowed and propounded by his late majeſty : and that 
his majeſty, by his letters unto his ſon-in-law, declareth, that 
he thinketh it the faireſt and cleareſt way fo the accommo- 
dation of his affairs, -and that he will take ſufficient care for 
his breeding in true religion. And notwithſlanding that the 
ſaid earl received a copy of the faid letter by the ſaid king's 
order, with other papers, ſetting down all that had been done 
in the ſaid buſineſs, and his majsſty's aſſent thereunto from 
the lord Conway himſelf; yet hath he ſuffered all to be charg- 
ed as a crime againſt the car! of Briſtol, both in the twentieth 
interrogatory, and in his majefty's laſt letter, that he ſhould 
conſent to the breeding of the young prince in the emperor's 
court. And further, in the interrogatory he allegeth, it is 
an aggravation againſt the ſaid carl, that the breeding of the 
ſaid. prince in the emperor's court, inferred to the perverſion 
of his religion, when he knew that the ſaid bre:ding was 
never thought nor ſpoken of by the king, nor any other, but 
with that expreſs clauic and condition, that he ſhould be bred 
in bis own religion, and have ſuch tutors and ſervants as his 
father ſhould appoint. | 

XI. That the lord Conway had been the cauſe of all the 
earl of Briſtol's troubles, by his dubious and intrapping diſ- 
patches, and inferring, that the ſaid earl hath failed in his 
directions, when it ſhall be made appear, that his diſpatches 
contained no ſuch directions as he hath alleged. were given. 

The houſe not being ſatisfied to commit the earl to the 
Tower, let him remain where he was before, with the gen- 
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tleman-uſher; and further ordered, that the king's charge 
apainſt the earl of Briſtol be firſt heard, and then the charge 
of the ſaid earl againft the duke; yet. ſo, that the earl's 
teſtimony againſt the duke be not prevented, prejudiced, or 
impeached, | | a : 

The day following, the lord Keeper delivered a meſfage 


from the king to the houſe of lords. 


A meſſage from the king to the houſe of lords, 


« THAT his majeſty taketh notice of the articles ex hi- 
bited againſt the duke of Buckingham by the earl of Briſtol : 
and he obſerveth that many of them are ſuch, as himſelf is 
able to ſay more of his owr knowledge than any man, for the 
duke's ſincere carriage in them: that one of them, touching 
the narrative made in parliament in the one and twentieth of 
king James, trencheth as far upon himſelf as the duke; for 
chat his majeſty went as far as the duke in that declara- 
tion ; and that all of them have been cloſed in the earl's 
own breaſt now for theſe two years, contrary to his duty, if 
he had known any crime of that nature by the duke; and 
now he vents it by way of recrimination againft the duke, 
whom he knows to be a principal witneſs te prove his 

ajeſty's charge. | | 
wa” And therefore, that his majeſty gave them thanks, that 
they gave no way to the ear! of Briſtol's unreaſonable motion, 
of putting the duke under the fame reſtraint that they had 
put the earl, thereby eſchewing what the earl aimeth at, to 
alter their dutiful proceedings towards his majeſty : that 
thereby they had made his majeſty confident, that as they have, 
fo they will put a difference between his majeſty's charge, 
againſt one that appeareth as a delinquent, and the recrimi- 
nation of the carl of Briſtol againſt his mazeſty's witneſs ; and 
they will not equal them by a proceeding part paſſu.“ 


In the mean time, the king not being very ſure of the 
lords, endeavoured to take the carl's cauſe out of the upper 
houſe, and to proceed by way of indictment in the King's- 
Bench: but the lords would not conſent to it, for which they 
alleged ſeveral reaſons, that were confirmed by the judges, 
who declared, That a peer of the realm, impeached for 
treaſon, was to be tried in parliament. : 
The upper houſe being willing to ſecure the earl of Briſtol 
ſrom being over-powered by the duke of Buckingham's 


exhorbitant authority, afked the judges opinion upon the 


o following quettions : 
2 Whether the king could be a witneſs in caſe of 
n? 
_— Admitting that hie could, yet whether he might 
be ſo in the preſent caſe, i. e. when the king is the informer 2” 
Before the judges brought in their anfwer, this meſfage and 
command came from the king to them, That in this general 
queſtion they fhould not deliver any opinion, but if any point 
came in particular, they, upon mature deliberation, might 
give their advice. 3 
About the middle of May, the earl of Briſtol gave in his 
anſwer to the articles brought againſt him; upon the deliver- 
ing of which, he made the following ſpeech : 


The earl of Briſtol's ſpeech, by way of introduction, before 


he gave in his anſwer. 


AM not inſenfible upon what diſadvantages I come to 
trial in this cauſe : for firſt, I am fallen into his majeſty's 
heavy diſpleaſure, and am to encounter with a potent adver- 
ſary, highly in favour, and am accuſed for treaſon ; for 
which all counſel and friends abandon me, as a man infected 
with the plague; I am become bound and under reſtraint ; 
whereas a man who is to encounter for his life and honour, and 
with a ſtrong adverſary, had need to come upon equal terms. 

« But as to the matter, I find myſelt charged with divers 
articles of high treaſon ; but looking into them with the eyes 
of my beſt underſtanding, with the opinion allo of my 
counſel lately aſſigned me, and taking them apart one article 
from another, I find not any thing in them like treaſon, or 
that hath ſo much as the ſhew or countenance of a fault, 
either in act or words; only by laying all things together, 
and by wreſting the wreſts with a ſtrained conſtruction, 
directly contrary to the true ſenſe and meaning of them, and 
the occaſion whereupon they were ſpoken, it is informed, 
and that by the way of inference only, that the intent was 
evil, and the matter to prove the intent to be cvil, depends 
upon two props, VIZ. ill-affection to religion, and too much 


affection to Spain; which if I ſhall clear, the inference 


rounded upon theſe props will fall of itſelf. 

« Therefore I crave leave of your lordſhips, before I give 
my anſwer to the charge, that I may give you an account 
of theſe two particulars ; and I humbly beſeech you that 
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what I ſhall ſpeak in my juſt defence, may not be conceiyes 
to proceed of vain oſtentation. 

And firſt for religion: I was in my childhood bred in 
the proteſtant religion, and rather after the ſtricter manner 
than otherwife. When I grew in years fit, I travelled into 
France, Italy, and Rome itſelf : in all which travels, J can 
produce ſome that I conſorted withal, who will witneſs with 
me, that Jever conſtantly uſed the religion I profeſſed with. 
out the leaſt prevarication, no man being able to charge me 
that ſo much as out of curioſity I ever was preſent at any of 
the exerciſes belonging to the Roman religion, or did the 
leaſt act of conformity to any of their rights or ceremonies, 

_£© Secondly, after my return home, I was received into the 
ſervice of his late majeſty, of bleſſed memory, whom I ſeryeq 


ſome years as a gentleman of his privy chamber, and caryer, 


in which time none of his majeſty's ſervants received the 
holy ſacrament, frequented fermons, and other exerciſes of 
our religion, more than I. 

** Thirdly, in that time of my youth, not to avoid idle. 
neſs, but out of affection to religion, I tranſlated that ex. 
cellent book of our faith, and great points of our religion, 
written by monſieur Moulins ; which his late majeſty havin 
ſometimes after ſeen, approved ſo well, that he would needs 
have it printed; which accordingly was printed in the name 
of Mr. Sampford my chaplain, to whom I gave the honour : 
but it was my own act, as Mr. Sampford will not deny, 
though to this hour I never had before ſpoken it. | 

** Fourthly, about ſeven or eight and twenty years of my 
age, I was employed embaſſador into Spain, in that great 
buſineſs. of the treaty of the marriage; and whereas others 


before me carried with them but one chaplain, I had two, 


viz. Mr, Sampford and Mr. Boſwel ; and at my arrival at 
the court of Spain, I cauſed it to be publiſhed, that ſuch a 
day (God willing) I propoſed to have a communion, to the 
end that ſuch Englith as were in the town, might reſort 


| thither, Whereat the duke de Lerma, and other the great 


miniſters of Spain, took offence, and told me, they might 
well perceive I brought no good affection to the buſineſs J 
came about, that would ſo publicly and avowedly in that 
court, where never the like was done, proclaim there a com- 
munion; and with high expreſſions perſuaded me to decline 
it. Whereunto I anſwered, I came to do my maſter's ſervice 
which I would heartily and effectually endeavour, but would 


not omit my ſervice to. God, no though by my maſter com- 


manded. And at the communion there were preſent one 
hundred perſons, ſome of them brothers, kinſmen, and near 
dependants upon ſome of their lordſhips, whom I ſee there 
in my eye. This I did in Spain; the like I did in Germany, 
in the emperor's courts, in my embaſlage thither. 

** Fifthly, I had in my ſeveral employments into Spain 
and Germany, above five hundred perſons of all qualities 


attending upon me, and never one perverted in religion; 


my children carefully inſtructed and bred in the ſame reli- 
gion. I had conſtantly every Sabbath a ſermon in my 
houſe ; and ſacraments, and other exerciſes of our religion 
frequented. | 


„ Sixthly, a foul-mouthed Shimei railed againſt our late 


King and religion in Spain ; how cauſed that to be revenged 
by a near kinſman of my own, is well known. 

** Seventhly, one of the Engliſh dying in the town of 
Madrid, of whoſe religion there was ſome queſtion made; 
and the King's chaplains telling me, that they at the day of 
his death had been with him, and taken an account of his 
faith, and that he died a proteſtant : I cauſed him to be 
brought home to my houſe, and there buried according to 
our rites; whereat much ado was made, and it was threatened, 
that the inquiſitors and other officers, would come and fetch 
him out, and bury him after their manner; I ſtood upon it, 
and that it was the king of England's houſe, and openly pro- 
teſted, that whoſoever ſhould come thither with ſuch intent, 
I would ſhoot him with a piece; and exhorted all my people, 
that if ſuch an attempt ſhould be, they ſhould rather, than 
ſuffer ſuch a diſhonour to our religion, die with me in that 
quarrel, and hoped ſuch Engliſh as were in the town would 
do the like, | | | 

** Eighthly, there having been a monaſtery for Engliſh 
Jeſuits founded and ſettled at Madrid before my coming 
thither, and the Engliſh arms ſet up, I laboured to ſuppreſs 


it, and having written thereof to the late king, his majeſty 


adviſed me not to run my head againſt the rock, for it was 


an impoſſible thing for me to do: yet I undertook it, and 


it pleaſed God to bleſs my endeavours, that I abſolutely 
diſſolved and overthrew it. For which the biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, Montague (now with God), wrote unto me by his 
majeſty's direction, a letter of his majeſty's gracious accept- 
ance of ſo great a ſervice; telling me, beſides the ſervice ! 


had 
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kad done to the church and common wealth, it ſhould 
remain a trophy of honour to me and my poſterity for ever : 
and the king himſelf, with his own hand, wrote unto me, 
beginning his letter, Good fortune Digby, your good luck 
in your fervice well deſerves that ſtyle.” = 

„ Ninthly, in all negociations in Spain, in point of religion, 
] ever ſtraitened my inſtructions. | 

„ Tentbly, the match with Spain, was not moved by me; 
] ever adviſed a proteſtant match, and ſhewed many reaſons, 
both of conſcience and ſtate; but if with a catholic, then 
rather with Spain than France, ſo as good conditions might 
be made for religion ; as appears by a letter I wrote, and 
delivered to the prince, at his firſt going upon the employ- 
ment; for which I had like then to have been ruined for 
being a puritan, as I am now for being a papiſt, and all by 
one and the ſame 8 

« Fleventhly, and I appeal to the teſtimony of Dr. Maſon 


and Dr. Wren, the king's chaplains with me in Spain; and 


to Mr. Sampford, Mr. Boſwel, and Mr. Frewin, my own 
chaplains there. And that ſuch papiſts as have been my 
ancient acquaintance and friends, being men of worth, well 
known to many of their lordſhips, may be examined upon 
oath, whether J have not in all places, as well in Spain as in 
England, and at all times -upon fit occaſions, avowed ray ſelf 


a proteſtant, without the leaſt prevarication ? Or whether 1 


did ever any the leaſt a& that was not ſuitable to the ſame 
profeſſion? And that Mr. Frewin, and Mr. Wake, my own 
chaplains, May give their teſtimonies, whether in the time 
of ſeveral dangerous ſickneſſes, which I had of late years 
fallen into, I have not in the time of ſuch my. ſickneſſes 
(when no man can be ſuppoſed to diſſemble with the world, 
being ready to leave it) made before them a confeſſion of my 
faith, and made my peace with God, reſolving to die. as 
befitted a proteſtant, and a good chriſtian, This I tell your 
lordſhips was the religion I was bred in, have ever profetled 
and lived in, and was reſolved by God's grace to die in; and 
and yet was ſo unhappy, by reaſon of employment, to be 
diſtaſteful to many good men, that I have been ſuſpected 
even by them, not well knowing me: and this hath been 
the riſe the duke hath now taken againſt. me. Then for my 
love to Spain, I wonder from whence that opinion ſhould 
grow, fince I was there hated and ſhamed, as the man whom 
of all others, they defired to have the leaſt to do withal, 
having ſtood ever ſtricter in point of religion, than by my 
inſtructions I might have done; as after the capitulation con- 
cluded on, they underſtood by ſome intelligence, which 
cauſed their hatred towards me. | | 

« Sure I am, I ſhewed it not by the ſervice I did them; 
for divers years together there was not a letter ſent by that 
king to any other ſtate, that the king my maſter had not a 


copy of before, or by that time it came to the place whether 


it was directed. There was not any great action on foot, 
whereof I had not the private inſtructions, and ſent them 


hither : not any expedition by ſea or land, wherein I had 


not ſome miniſters or intelligencers, that gave me from time 
to time advertiſements of their actions, and moſt private 
intentions, whereof I advertiſed his majeſty from time to time. 
I uſed ſuch induſtry, as to get all the papers of that king's 
private cabinet into my hands : took copies and notes of 
ſuch of them as I thought uſeful, and upon every of them 
ſet my private mark before they were conveyed back again, to 


the end, that if I ſhould have had an occaſion to have charged 


him with any thing mentioned in the ſame papers, I might 
have let him ſec I knew it, by telling him what paper it was, 
and marked with ſuch a mark. 


*© There was not. a port in Spain, that I had not cauſed 


the depth of it to be ſounded ; nor a fort whereof I knew not 


the ſtrength, both for the garriſon, munition, and other 
matters of advantage and diſadvantage ; inſomuch as if it 
thould pleaſe the king to appoint a committee of the lords to 
take an account. of me, I ſhould, by the ſtores I gathered 
there, and brought with me, make it appear, I was as uſeful 
a ſervant to his majeſty in a war, as in a peace. Whereas at 
his majeſty's coming out of Spain, the powers of the deſpon- 
ſories were to be depoſited in ſome man's hands; and the 
duke, upon pretence of doing me honour, but intending to 
break my neck by it, moved they might be left with me, 
and the king of Spain was contented ; and ſo they were put 
into my hands, not as an attorney only for the prince: but 
the king of Spain having taken the ſubſtitution of them by his 
lecretary of ſtate, entered in a legal form; whereby that king 
was then become intereſted in them by their occupation, as 
well as the prince by granting of them. And becoming the 
inſtrumentum ſtipulatum, wherein they were both intereſted, 
they were depoſited in my hands, as an indifferent perſon, 
truſted between the king of Spain and the prince, with a 
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his maſter had reaſon to expect. 
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declaration of the truſt. And now the duke was returned 
out of Spain, he plotted my ruin, and put it in execution in 
this manner: He concealed that the powers were to expire 
at Chriſtmaſs, and procured his majeſty to write a letter, 
(not a direct command) but expretfing a defire that the 
deſponſories ſhould not be till one of the days in Chriftmaſs, 
intending thereby to draw me into a dilemma, that if 1 
proceeded in the match, this letter ſhould, as now it is, 
have been enforced againſt me, as a breach of inſtructions : 
if I had not proceeded, then I had broken my truſt between 
the prince and king of Spain, overthrown the marriage fo 
long ſought and laboured, it being the main {cope of my 
embaſtage, contrary to expreſs warrant, and that upon a 
letter I muſt needs know to be a miſtake. And when I had 
written into England, to have a direct warrant in the point 

the duke then ſceing that plot would not take, he dealt with 
divers great lords, as well known to ſome of their lordſhips 
there preſent, to have me, upon my arrival in England 

committed to the Tower, before I ſhould ever come to ſpeak 
with the king; which the Spaniſh embatlador here in Eng- 


land, having gotten private notice of, gave advertiſement _ 


thereof to that King; who thereupon foreſeeing my danger 
and conſulting with his council and divines, what were fit 
tor him in honour and conſcience to do in that caſe, they 
reſolved, that ſeeing my ſufferings grew by being an honeſt 
man, and endeavouring to perform the truſt repoſed in me 
by that king as well as the prince; that king was bound both 
in honour and conſcience, not only to preſerve me from ruin 

but to make me reparation for any loſs I ſhould ſuſtain by 
occaſion of the truſt: whereupon, at my departure going to 
court to take my leave, the conde Olivares told me what was 
plotted againſt me in England; and in reſpect of the danger, 
by reaſon of the greatnets of my adverſary, perſuaded me to 
ſtay there, and in his maſter's name made an offer, not in 
ſecret, but in the preſence of fir Walter Aſton.” 

Here the carl of Briſtol explained wherein thoſe offers con- 
fiſted, namely, in a blank figned by the king of Spain, where- 
in the carl might ſet down his own conditions, both in point 
of title and fortune. But all this he refuſed, as well as a 
large ſum of money offered by the king. Then the earl con- 
cluded in the following manner : 

** Upon what grounds and hope came I to encounter with 
thoſe dangers ? Not upon hope of my greatneſs in court, 
and ſtrength of friends there to boulſter out an ill cauſe ; 
no ſure, my ſtrength was too weak, and my adverſaties too 
powerful. But I Knew my conſcience was clear, and my cauſe 
good, and truſt in God Almighty. And to him now, and to 
their lordſhips judgments, recommend myſelf and my cauſe.” 


The anſwer of the carl of Briſtol to the articles of accuſation 
brought againſt him by his majeſty's attorney general. 

I. THE firſt article he denieth ; and becauſe the matters 
contained in the ſaid article conſiſt of ſeveral parts, viz. the 
loſs of the ſaid Palatinate, and the match with the ſaid lady 
of Spain, and of the ſeveral employments, as of one extra- 
ordinary embaſſage to the emperor, and another to the king 
of Spain, in the years 1621, 22, and 23, He humbly craves 
leave of this moſt honourable court to ſeparate the buſineſſes, 
and diſtinguiſh the times. | 

And beginning with the Palatinate firſt, to give an account 
of his embaſlage to the emperor, and ſo to make as brief a 
deduction as he could of the whole carriage in that buſineſs, 
from the beginning of his employment to the time he left it. 
In his embaſſage to the emperor, he propounded all things 
faithfully according to his inſtructions; and the anſwers which 
he returned to his late majeſty of bleſſed memory, were the 
very fame and no other than ſuch as were given by the em— 
peror under bis hand and imperial ſeal; the which, according 
ro his duty, he faithfully tent unto his ſaid majeſty, and 
withal did honeſtly and truly advertiſe his ſaid majeſty, what 
he underſtood and thought then upon the place; but was ſo far 
from giving to his majeſty any ill. grounded hopes in that behalf, 
that he wrote unto the lords of the council here in England 
ſrom Vienna, 26 July 1624, in ſuch ſort as followeth : 


* I AM further to inform your lordſhips, that there may be 

a diſpatch made preſently into Spain, to his majeſty's embaſ- 
ſador Mr. Cotting'on, that they deal effectually for the 
repairing and ripening of the buſineſs againſt my coming; 
that they uſe ſome plain and direct language, letting the 
miniſters there know, that the late letter ſent by the king of 
Spain to the emperor, was colder and more reſerved than, 
I ſhall conclude with tell- 

ing your lord{hips, that although I deſpair not of good ſuc- 
ceſs in that knotty buſineſs, yet I hope his majeſty and 
your lordſhips lay not afide the care of all fitting prepa- 
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rations for war, in caſe a peace cannot be honourably had. 
And amongſt other things, I moſt earneſtly commend unto 
your lordſhips, and by your lordſhips unto his majeſty, the 
continuing yet abroad, for ſome ſmall time, of fir Robert 
Manſel's fleet upon the .coaſts of Spain ; which, in caſe his 


majeſty ſhould be ill uſed, will prove the beſt argument we 


can uſe for the reſtitution of the Palatinate.“ 


And this his advice, he faith, was wholly intended by his 
actions, by being the cauſe, as he returned homeward out of 
Germany, to bring down count Mansfield, whereby the town 
of Frankendale was relieved, by ſupplying of his majeſty's 
army, when in great diſtreſs, with moneys and plate, to the 
value of ten thouſand pounds, merely out of his zeal and 
affection to the good of the king and his children, having no 
warrant or order, but that his heart was ever really bent 
in effects more than in ſhews, to ſerve the king's ſon-in-law and 
his cauſe, as by the diſcourſe of this buſineſs will appear. 
And how acceptable theſe ſervices were, will more appear, by 
the letters of the queen of Bohemia, in theſe words following : 


“ My lord, : | 

«© HAVING, underſtood from Heidclburgh, how you 
have ſhewed your affection to the king and me in all things, 
and in the help of money you have lent our ſoldiers ; I can- 
not let ſo great obligations paſs, without giving many thanks 
for it by theſe lines, ſince I have no other means to ſhew my 
oratefulneſs unto you: howſoever, aſſure yourſelf that I will 
never be forgetful of the teſtimonies you give of your love, 
which I intreat you to continue, in doing the King and me 
all good offices you can to his majeſty. You have been an 
eye witneſs of the miſerable eſtate our countries are in; I 
intreat you therefore to ſolicit his majeſty tor our help. You 
having given me an aſſurance of you affection; I intreat you 


| now to ſhew it in helping of us by your good endeavours to 


his majeſty, and you ſhall ever bind me to continue, as I am 
already, 6 Your very affectionate friend, 
| | © ELIZABETH.” 


Which letters were ſeconded with others about the ſame 
time, both from the king of Bohemia and council of Heidel- 
burgh, to the ſame effect; and how much ſatisfaction his late 
majeſty received in that behalf, and touching that bufineſs, 
will plainly appear ſeveral ways, and particularly by his ſpeech 


in parliament. And the ſaid earl likewiſe appealeth to both 


houſes of parliament, to whom by his late majeſty's order, 
he gave a juſt and true account of that employment, with 
what true zeal he proceeded ; and how he prefled that ſingle 


| treaty, and promiſes no longer to be relied on, but that a 


fitting preparation for war might go along hand in hand with 
any treaty of accommodation. And for a conclution, among 
many of his late majeſty's approbations of his carriage in this 


employment, he humbly defired that a letter of the duke of 


Buckingham's under his own hand, bearing date the 11th of 
October 1621, may be produced, being as tolloweth : 


e My lord. | 5 ; 

«,] AM excecding glad that your lordſhip hath carried 
'ourſelf ſo well in this employment, that his majeſty is infi- 
nitely pleaſed with your ſervice you have done, for which 
he commanded me to give your lordſhip thanks in his name, 
until he ſee you himſelf. You, of all men, have cauſe to 
commend his majeſty's choice of ſuch a man, that unleſs 
your heart had gone with the buſineſs, you could never have 


brought it to ſo good a paſs. Amongſt other things, his 


majeſty liketh well the care of clearing his honour, whereof 
he will adviſe further with your lordſhip at your next coming 
over. I hope you will not find your negociation with the 
infanta of ſuch difficulty as you feem to fear in your letter, 
ſeeing my brother Edward hath brought with him a letter 
from his majeſty's ſon-in-law, whereby he putteth himſelf 
ſolely to his majefty's advice and pleaſure for his ſubmiſſion, 
as you will perceive by the copy of the letter itſelf, which I 
here ſend your lordſhip; wherein, though there may be 
many things impertinent, yet of that point you may make 
ood uſe for the accompliſhment of the buſineſs, wherein I 
have written to the Spaniſh embaſlador to uſe his means and 
credit likewiſe; 'which I. aſſure myſelf he will effectually 
do, eſpecially ſeeing the impediments are taken away by 
couht Mansfield's compoſition, and the conformity of his 
majeſty's ſon-in-law, to this ſubmiſſion. For the money 
your lordſhip hath ſo ſeaſonably laid forth, his majeſty 
will ſee you ſhall ſuſtain no lofs, holding it very uncon- 
ſcionable vou ſhould ſuffer by the care of his ſervice; which 
you have ſhewed ſo much to his contentment, to the great 

Joy of your lordſhip's faithful ſervant, | 
| „ Gro, BUCKINGHAM,” 


on at his departure. 


Having given this account of his employment with tu 
emperor, he humbly craveth leave to make it known, in u har 
ſort, before this his employment, he endeavoured to ſerve the 
prince Palatine, and his cauſe, which will beft appear by hig 
majeſty's own teſtimony, upon the going of fir Francis Ne. 
therſole to the prince Palatine ; at which time his majeſty 
being, out of his royal and juſt heart, deſirous to do a faith. 
ful ſervant right, commanded fir Francis Netherſole to let 
the prince Palatine underſtand how good a ſervant the ſaid 
carl had been unto him and how active in his affairs, as wii; 
beſt appear by a diſpatch of fir Francis Netherſole, written 
all with his own hand to fir George Calvert, dated in Pragye, 
Augult 11, 1620, and ſent by his late majeſty to the ſaid 
earl for his comfort, being as tolloweth : 


* Right honourable, 


* THAT you may be the better aſſured that J have neither 
forgotten nor neglected the commandments received from his 
majeſty by your honour; you will be pleaſed to have the 
patience to hear me report what I ſaid to this king upon the 
delivery of my lord deputy's letters to his majeſty; which 
was, that the king my maſter, whoſe juſtice is fo renowned 


over the world, did uſe to ſhew in nothing more than in 


vindicating his ſervants from wrongful opinions, whereof ha 
knew noble hearts more ſenſible than of injuries done to their 
perſons or fortunes; that out of his royal diſpoſition, his 
majeſty having found my lord Digby miſtaken by ſome of his 
own people at home, by occaſion of his being by him employed 
in the affairs with Spain, having thereupon received a jealouſy, 
that the ſame noble lord might be alſo miſreported ; hitherto 
his majeſty's hands in that reſpect gave me a particular com- 
mandment, to affure his majeſty he had not a more truly 


affectionate ſervant in England: and for proof thercof, to let 


his majeſty underſtand, that whereas the baron of Doncaſter, 
now his majeſty's embaſlador for England, had, fince his 
coming hither, obtained but three great boons for his ma- 
jeſty's ſervice, viz. the loan of money from the king of Den- 
mark, the contribution in England of the city and countries, 
and the ſending embaſſadors to the contrary parties, that my 
lord Digby had been the firſt propounder of all thoſe to the 
king my maſter, before his majeſty's embaſſador, or any other 
of his majeſty's ſervants in England ! although his lordſhip 
were contented that others who were but ſet on, ſhould carty 
away the thanks and prayers, becauſe his lordſhip, being 
known to be the firſt mover therein, might poſſibly weaken 
the credit he hath in Spain, and fo render himſelf the more 
valuable to ferve both his own maſter and his majeſty ; in 
which reſpect I humbly prayed his late majeſty to keep this 
to himſelf,” 5 | | 


— 


By which teſtimony it may appear, as the ſajd earl con- 
ceiveth, how he, the ſaid earl, beſiowed himſelf before his 


enibaflage, and in his ſaid embaſſage with his ſaid late ma- 


jeſty's approbation thereof. Now he humbly craved leave to 
give your lordſhips account how he proceeded after his return 
from the emperor's court, 

As ſoon as he came into England, he diſcovered unto his 
majeſty and the lords of the council, in what great want he 
bad left the forces in the Palatinate, and ſolicited the preſent 


ſending away of money ; thereupon 30,000l. were borrowed 


of fir Peter Vanlore, fir Baptiſt Hicks, and fir William Cor- 
tine, and preſently ſent unto the Palatinate, befides the 
10,000]. which he lent, for which he paid the intereſt out of 
his purſe for fix months, having alſo given, not long before, 
5ool. by way of benevolence, to the ſervice of the fait 
Palatinate. | Se 

Now in the interim, betwixt his returns from the Engliſh 


coaſts, which was in November 1621, and his going into 


Spain in May 1622, he firſt gave his account as atorciaid of 
his embaſſage to both houſes of parliament, and moved them 
cffectually as was poſſible for the ſupplying of his majeſty, 
and that the money might be wholly employed for the ſuccou: 
of the Palatinate. | 

The parliament being diſſolved, he ſolicited with great care 
and induſtry the ſettling of ſome courſe for the ſupplying of 
the Palatinate, and his majeſty was perſuaded to maintain eight. 
thouſand foot, and ſixteen hundred horſe, under his ſtandard, 
and at his own purſe, in the Palatinate, to eſtabliſh a certain 
courſe for due payment of the ſaid army; the lord Chicheſtet 
was, upon the ſaid cars motion, ſent for out of Ireland, and 
the ſaid earl, by his majeſty's command, took order for his 
diſpatch. In this eſtate the ſaid earl left his affairs at his 
departure towards Spain in May 1622, nothing doubting bu: 
that all things would have effectually and conſtantly beer. 
purtued, according to the order which was ſettled and reſolved 
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. bie arrival at the court of Spain, he preſently proceeded 
2 his inſtructions, preſſing the buſineſs of the Pala- 
= te as effectually as he could, and faithfully laboured and 
effected from time to time (as far as to the point of negocia- 
1 = all particulars that were given him in charge, as it will 
ge by his late majeſty's letter upon every particular oc- 
on 5 1: and if by the accidents of war for that ſummer, the 
es N ls of Baden, the count Mansfield, and the duke of 
Brunſwiek, received each of them an overthrow (the order- 
ing of whoſe affairs his majeſty ſo far complained of to his 
lo. in- law, as to give order for the withdrawing of his forces, 
1s will appear by his majeſty's letters on the 3d of June 1622, 
1 alſo by his letters unto fir Horace Vere, and the lord Chi- 
ber of the ſame date, if there was not a ſpeedy redreſs) 
10 by any of thoſe accidents thoſe buſineſſes have miſcarried, 
the laid earl hopes he ſhall not be liable to the blame, it 
Barn no relation to him or to his employment, having ſo 
far and ſo honeſtly, with his belt affections, employed his care 
and utmoſt ſervices in the buſineſſes, as his majeſty was pleaſed , 
by many ſeveral letters upon ſeveral occafions, to ſignify his 
"1cious receptance of his ſervice, as in his letters of Novem- 
— 24, 1622, written as followeth, viz. 


« Your diſpatches are in all points ſo full, and in them 
we receive ſo good ſatisfaction, as in this we ſhall not need 
to enlarge any farther, but only tell you, we are well 
pleaſed with this diligent and diſcreet employment of your 
endeavours, and all that concerneth our ſervice ; ſo we are 
likewiſe with the whole proceedings of our embaſſador, 

ter Alton. 
8 | ce Thus we bid you heartily farewel.“ 
Newmarket, 7 
November 24, 1622. 


And afterwards his majeſty was likewiſe pleaſed in his let- 
ters of January 8, 1622, a little before our gracious ſove- 
reign lord the King, then prince, his coming into Spain, 
as tolloweth : 

„Concerning that knotty and unfortunate affair of the 


Plalatinate, to ſay the truth, as things ſtand, I know not 


what vou could have done more than you have done already.“ 

And whereas it is objected, the Palatinate ſhould be loſt 
by the hopes he, the ſaid carl, gave by his letters out of 
Spain, it is an objection of impoſſibility; but there was no- 
thing left but Manheim and Frankendale, when his firſt let- 
ters out of Spain could poſſibly come to his late majeſty's 
hands; for he did not begin to negociate that buſineſs until 
Auguſt 1622, and about that time Heidelburgh, and all but 
Manheim and Frankendale was loſt; and Manheim he had 
ſaved by his induſtry, had it not been ſo ſuddenly delivered, 
as is by his majeſty acknowledged by letter of 24 November 
1622, written thus, viz. | 

« And howlſoever the order given to the infanta, for the 
relief of Manheim, arrived too late, and after the town was 
yielded to Tilly ; yet muſt we acknowledge it to be a good 
effect of your negociation, and an argument of that king's 
ſincere and ſound intention.” . | 

And Frankendale being by the ſaid earl's means once ſaved, 


was again the ſecond time ſaved merely by the ſaid earl's 


induſtry, and procuring a letter from the king of Spain, 
dated the 2d of February 1623. Whereupon followed the 
treaty of ſequeſtrarion, which hath fince continued. And he, 
the ſaid carl, was fo far from hindering ſuccours by any let- 
ter or council of his, that he was the ſolicitor, and in great 
part the procurer of moſt of the ſuccours that had been ſent 
thither, as is formerly fet down. And when his royal majeſty 
that now is, and the duke of Buckingham, arrived at the court 
of Spain, they found the bufineſs of the Palatinate in fo fair 
a way, that the Spaniſh miniſters told them the king ſhould 
give his late majeſty a blank, in which we might frame our 
own conditions; and the ſame he confirmeth unto us now; 
and the -like touching this blank was likewiſe acknowledged 
by the duke of Buckingham, in his ſpeech in parliament, 
after the return of his majeſty out of Spain. And it will 
appear by the teſtimony of fir Walter Afton, and by his and 
the ſaid earl's diſpatches, that the ſaid earl wanted not in- 
duſtry and zeal in the buſineſs : inſomuch as the laſt anſwer 
the ſaid earl procured herein from the king of Spain, was 
fuller than he the ſaid earl was ordered by his late majeſty's 
lateſt letters to inſiſt upon. So, as by that which hath been 
alleged, the faid earl hopeth your lordſhips will be ſatisfied, 
not only that he wanted neither will nor induſtry, but that he 
hath, with all true zeal and affection, and with his own 
means, faithfully ferved their majeſties and the prince Pala- 
tine in this cauſe : and for aflurance in that affair, he had all 
that could be between Chriſtian princes; and if in the ſaid 
aſſurances there hath been any deceit, as by the ſaid articles 
is intimated, which he never knew nor believed, he referred 
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it to God to puniſh their wickedneſs; for betwixt princes 
there can be no greater tie than their words, their hands, and 
ſeals, all which he procured in that behalf; and both the 
ſaid earl and fir Walter Aſton were ſo confident that the 
buſineſs would be ended to his late majeſty's ſatis faction, that 
in a joint diſpatch to his late majeſty of 24 November 1623, 
after his own majeſty's return into England, they wrote as 
followeth, viz. | | 

We hope that your majeſty may, according to your 
defire fignified to me the earl of Briſtol, by the letters of 
October 8, give to your majeſty's royal daughter this Chriſt- 
maſs the comfortable news of the near expiring of her great 
troubles and ſufferings, as unto the prince your ſon in the 
congratulation of being arrived to a moſt excellent prince 

And having thus given your lordſhips an account of his 
proceedings touching the Palatinate, he will by your lord- 
ſhips good favours, proceed to the other part of that charge 
concerning the marriage. 


And firſt touching his hopes and aſſurances, that he is 


charged to have given to his late majeſty, and his miniſters of 


ſtate here in England, of the Spaniards real proceedings in 
the ſaid match, when, he ſaid, he knew he never meant it: 
He ſaith, he never gave any hopes of their real proceedings, 
but ſuch, and the very ſame that were firſt given to him, 


without adding or diminiſhing ; neither could he have done 


otherwiſe, either with honeſty or ſafety. And he further 
faith, that the hopes he gave were not upon any intelligence; 
but as well in that of the match, as the other of the Pala- 
tinate, his advertiſements were grounded upon all the aſſurances 
both of word and writing, that could putlibly paſs between 
Chriſtians, as will be made evidently appear by his diſpatch 
of 9 September 1623, which he hunbly defires may be read, 
if the length of it may not diſpleaſe. The ſubſtance being 
to ſhew all the engagements and promiſes of the king of 
Spain, that he really intended the match. And the 
cauſes why the cone Olivares pretended to the duke of 
Buckingham, that the match was not formerly meant, was 
only thereby to free himſelf from treating any longer with 
the ſaid earl, to the end that he might treat for larger con- 
ditions, in point of religion with the ſaid duke: The ſaid 
conde Olivares taking advantage of having the perſon of his 
majeſty, then prince, in his hands. And with this diſpatch 


the ſaid earl acquainted his majeſty that now is, in Spain, 
before he ſent it. | 


And by this diſpatch the earl doubted not, but that it will 


appear to this honourable court, that whilſt the treating of 
this buſineſs was in hand, he proceeded in that, not only with 
care and induſtry, but with ſome meaſure of vigilancy. And 
for clearing an objection that hath been alleged, that the 
match was never meant before the duke's coming into Spain, 
nor after; the earl craveth leave io ſet down ſome tew reatons 
of many, which cauſed him to believe that the ſaid match 
was, and hath been really meant, and that it was ſo conceived 
by both their majeſties, and the king of Spain, and their 
miniſters on both fides. | | 
For 1ſt, The duke of Buckingham certified his late ma 
jeſty, that the buſineſs of the marriage was brought to a 
happy concluſion; whereupon his late majeſty was pleaſed to 
give orders to the duke and eail, to proceed in the buſineſs ; 
which his ſaid majeſty would not have treated till the ſaid 
marriage was concluded, as will appear by a letter of his ſaid 


late majeſty, jointly to the duke of Buckingham, and the 


ſaid earl, of the 23d July 1623. 


2dly, It will appear by letters of the ſaid lord Conway to 


the duke of Buckingham, bearing date September 4, 1623, 
that the ſaid duke had good aſſurance of the concluſion of 
the ſaid match; and upon this confidence were all things 
put in due execution in England, as had been capitulated 


and the lord Conway and others faithfully agreed and ſettled 


all the points of immunity and liberty for the Roman ca- 
tholics, and for the uſe of their religion, as was ſet down in 
their declaration, Auguſt 9, 1623, hereafter mentioned in the 
anſwer of the fifth article of this charge. 

3dly, The very day his now majeſty and the duke of 
Buckingham departed from the Eſcurial in Spain, towards 
England, the ſaid duke ſolemnly ſwore to the treaty of the ſaid 
marriage, and the furtherance of it all that ſhould be in his 
power, upon the holy evangeliſts, in the preſence of the ſaid 
earl and fir Walter Aſton. | 

4thly, The treaty of the ſaid marriage had been formerly 
figned, ſealed, and folemnly ſworn by the king of Spain : 
And when his majeſty, and that king took their leaves, he 
did ſolemnly, in the words of a king, faithfully and punctu— 
ally proteſt to perform all that had been capitulated in the 
treaty of marriage ; and thereupon embraced his majeſty ar 
his departure, and ſent the very next day a letter, written all 
with his own hand, to his majeſty, vowing and proteſting to 
make all good that he had capitulated or promiſed unto his 


majeſty 
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majeſty at his departure the day before. So that if there 
were no true meaning on the part of Spain to make the mar- 
riage, as by Mr. Attorney is pretended, yet certainly the 
earl hath not been ſlightly deceived ; neither can it be, as he 
conceiveth, any fault in him, ſince not only his late majeſty, 
but alſo his majeſty that now is, and the duke of Bucking- 
ham, being then both upon the place, did confidently believe, 
and that upon other grounds than miſ-information, ſuggeſti- 
ons, and perſuaſions of the ſaid earl, that the marriage was 
really intended : And to that effect, both his Jate majeſty of 
blefled memory, and his moſt excellent majeſty that now 1s, 
after his return into England, wrote unto him, the ſaid earl, 
feveral letters, affuring him, that their intents and. pleaſures, 
were to have the ſaid match proceeded in, and thereupon the 
proxies of his majeſty, then prince, were again inrolled and 
ient unto the ſaid earl. So that the ſaid earl having ſo many 
and ſo great cauſes to be aſfured that the match was really 
intended on both fides, he conceiveth it will be hard for Mr. 
Attorney to make good that part of his charge, wherein he 
afirmeth, that the earl ſhould know the contrary, or the aſ- 


furance to be upon falſe grounds, as in the ſaid article is al- 


leged. | 
| At. To the fecond article, he directly denieth all the ſup- 
poſed offences wherewith he ſtands charged by the faid article. 
And for a clear declaration and manifeſtation of the truth and. 
manner of his proceedings, he ſaith, | 
Firſt, As to the continuing the treaties upon generaltties, 
that the temporal articles were by agreements on both fides 
not to be treated or ſettled until ſuch time as the articles of 
religion were fully agreed on; for that it was held moſt 


proper and honourable for both ſides, firſt, to ſee if the diffi- 


culty of religion might be removed, betore they paſſed to any 
further engagements. And the ſaid articles of religion, by 
reaſon of the pope's new demands ſent into England by Mr. 
Gage, were not ſigned nor condeſcended to by his late ma— 
jeſty, nor his majeſty that now is, then prince, till January 3, 
1622 ; and were then ſent away in poſt out of England to 
the ſaid earl by Mr. Simon Digby, who arrived with them at 
Madrid in Spain, about the 25th of the fame month. But 
theearl's care was ſuch, to have no time ſpent in the ſettling 
of the temporal articles, that before he would condeſcend ſo 
much as de bene efle unto the articles of religion, that they 
ſhould be ſent back to Rome, he procured the king of Spain 
to promiſe, that within the time limited for procuring the 
deſponſories, which was by March or April following at 


the furtheſt, all temporal articles ſhould be ſettled and agreed, 


to the end that the infanta might be delivered at the ſpring, as 
by the king of Spain his anſwer in writing was declared to 
be the king's intention; and agcordingly fir Walter Afton 
and the ſaid earl did not deal in general, but did moſt in- 
duſtriouſly labour to ſettle all in particular, viz. That the 
portion ſhould be two millions, it appearing that it was fo 
agreed by the late king of Spain“; that the diſpenſation 
coming, the deſponſories ſhould be within forty days after; 
and that don Duarte de Portugal ſhould be the man that 
ſhould attend the infanta in the journey. And all other par— 
ticulars neceſſary for the concluſion of the faid treaties, were, 
by fir Walter Aſton and the ſaid earl, and the Spaniſh com- 
miſſioners, drawn up into heads, in writing, and after many 


debates, they were conſulted with that king; and 2 Marti 


1623 ſtilo vet. the conde Gondomar, and the ſecretary don 
Andreas de Prada, were appointed to come home to the houſe 
of the ſaid earl, to fignify unto fir Walter Aſton and himſelf, 
as they did, that the king of Spain had declared his reſolu— 
tion in all the particulars, and given them order to come to 
a ſpeedy concluſion with them in all things: And that king's 
anſwer to that concluſion, the earl ſaw and read, all written 
with the king of Spain's own hand. 

On the 7th day of the ſaid month of March 1623, 


the king's majeſty then prince, and the duke of Bucking- 


ham, arrived at Madrid; and the Spaniards took new laws, 
and the negociation was put into a new form. So that 
whereas it is objected againſt the earl, that he entertained 
and continued the treaties ſo long upon generalities, he con- 
celves it is not meant upon the ſpiritual articles; for the 

were ſuch as were ſent from Rome into England, from thence 
they came to the car! : And for the temporal articles, they 
were not to be ſettled and treated till the articles of religion 
were concluded, He conceiveth it cannot be alleged with 
any colour, that his majcſty was entertained with generalities, 
fince the time that the ſaid articles of religion were brought 
unto the faid carl by Mr. Simon Digby, being about the 
25th of January, there were but fix weeks until March 7 
following, when his majeſty, then prince, arrived in Madrid; 
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and in the interim, all the above-mentioued particulars were 
ſettled : And the time that hath been ſpent in this treaty, 
tath not been through his, the ſaid earl's default, in continy. 


ing upon generalities, without preſſing to particulars, but hat}, 


been cauſed, as well by difficulties which the buſineſs brought 
with it, as alſo with exterior accidents, viz. The wars of 
Bohemia, the death of two popes, and the late king of Spain, 
without the leaſt fault of the ſaid earl, as is acknowleged 
by the late king of bleſſed memory, in the ſaid earl his in- 
ſtructions, on the 14th of March 1021. D 

Neither could any delay therein be attributed to him the 
faid earl; for he was employed in thoſe times into Germany 
and Flanders, and fir Walter Aſton and fir Francis Cotting. 
ton, for the ſpace of three or four years, were reſident in 
Spain; from whence the hopes they gave were upon all the 
diſcreet grounds that miniſters can expect from a Rate : But 
the earl re- aſſumed his bufineſs fix months before his majeſty's 
coming into Spain; and he was ſo deſirous to fee his majeſty, 
then prince, beſtowed, that he preſſed nothing fo much, 
both to the king and prince, as that the prince might loſe ng 
more time, and rather to break the match with Spain, than 
ſuffer any further delays; as will appear by his diſpatches 
from his firſt arrival at the court of Spain, until his majeſty, 
then prince, his coming. For in his letters of June 20, 1622, 
being the firſt he wrote after his firſt audience, he was fo de- 
firous that no time might be loſt, that in them he craved 
leave of his majeſty, that in caſe he ſhould find any delays 
in Spain, he might, without expecting any order, take his 
leave and come home. | | 

Upon the return of fir Francis Cottington, in September 
following, he wrote both to the king, and his majeſty, then 

rince. To the king as followeth : | 

& I ſhall preſume to add to that which Mr. Cottington 
ſhall deliver unto your majcity by word of mouth, of the 
preſent eſtate of the match, what I conceive to be the right 


way to bring it to a ſpeedy iſſue: That your majeſty will 


be pleaſed poſitively to declare, what you will do in point of 
religion, and that you will appoint me a certain limited time, 
by which this king ſhould procure the diſpenſation, or con- 
crude the match without it; and in caſe there ſhall be any 
farther delay therein, that I may then declare your majeſty 
to be free and diſengaged, to beſtow the prince in ſuch 
ſort as you ſhall judge moſt convenient.” | 
And to that prince at the ſame time, wrote in theſe ſubſe- 
quent words, Viz. 

© That which will be neceſlary for his majeſty preſently to 
do on his majeſty's part, is to declare himſelt, how far he 
will be pleaſed to yield in point of religion, as Mr. Cotting- 
ton will approve unto your highneſs: And that he ſet a pre- 
fixed time to break or conclude the match, either with the 
diſpenſation, , or without the ſame. And for the reſt, it may 
be left to my negociation. But your highneſs may be pleaſed 
to haſten his majeſty's reſolution with all poſſible ſpeed.” 

And the ſaid earl ſaith, that having received from his ſaid 
late majeſty his reſolution in point of religion, and a limited 
time according to his defire, he was ſo.preciſe and punctual 
therein, that although the making or breaking of the mar- 
riage depended upon it, he would not give one month's re- 
ſpite longer time for the procuring of the diſpenſation, until 
he had firſt acquainted his late majeſty therein, and received 
his directions under his own hand; as will appear by his ma- 
jeſty's letters of October 25, 1622, as followeth : 

«£ Right truſty and well beloved couſin and counſellor, we 
greet you heartily well, Whereas by your Jaſt letter writ- 
ten to our ſecretary, dated September 29, you are defirous 


to have our pleaſure ſignified unto you under our own hand, 
whether we will be content or not to grant a month's time 


longer, for the coming of the diſpenſation from Rome, than 
we have already limited unto you, in caſe they ſhall ther: 
conclude all things elſe for our contentment, with a reſolu— 
tion to ſend the infanta hither the next ſpring ; we do hereby 
declare unto you, that in that cafe you ſhall not break with 
them for a month's longer delay. We alſo wiſh you not to 
trouble yourſelf with the raſh cenſure of other men, in calc 
your buſineſs ſhould not ſucceed; reſting in that full aflurance 
of our juſtice and wiſdom, that we will never judge a good 


and faithful ſervant by the effect of things ſo contingent and 


variable, 
well” | 

And he further faith, That when he had agreed to the ar- 
tieles of religion, and that a certain time was ſet” tor the 
coming of the diſpenſation, and a conclufion of the match, 
although he would bind himſelf to nothing, without his ma- 
jeſty's approbation, yet for that no time might be loſt, he 


And with this aflurance we bid you hcartily fare- 


agreed 
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ao reed to the propoſitions de bene eſſe, ſent by Mr. Porter 
Neemder 10, 1622, to the end the articles might be imme- 
e ſent to Rome, without loſing ſo much time as to hear 
firſt from England: And bumbly moved, thar in cate his 
majeſty ſhould like of the ſaid articles, he would fend his 
abbrobation directly to Rome for the gaining of time; which 
his majeſty was pleaſed to do. And at the ſame time he 
wrote both to his laid late majeſty, and his majeſty, then 
prince, #5 followeth, viz. to his majeſty. _ | 
„his is the true ſtate of the buſineſs as it now ſtangeth. 
If your majeſty approve of what is done, I hope it will be a 
happy and a ſhort concluſion : If your majeſty think it not fit 
to allow and condeſccnd to the ſaid articles, I have done the 
uttermoſt of my endeavours, and ſhall humbly perſuade your 
majeſty not to loſe a day longer in the treaty; ſo much it im- 
jorteth your majeſty and your kingdoms that the prince were 

wed.” | | 
N 410 to the prince, in letters of the like date, in this ſort. 

« [| have preſumed to write to his majeſty, that which 
think my duty to ſay to your highneſs, That in caſe you 
ſhall not approve of what is now conditionally agreed, you 
permit not A day more to be loſt in this treaty : For it is of 


ſo great conſequence that your highneſs were beſtowed, that 


it importeth almoſt as much that you were ſpeedily, as fitly 
matched. Bur I hope his majeſty, and your highneſs, will 
in ſuch ſort approve of this laſt agreement, as you will ſpeed- 
ily bring this long treaty to a happy conclufion. I am out 
ot hope of bringing things to any better terms; therefore I 
deal clearly with your highneſs, and do not only moſt hum- 
bly perſuade, but on my knees beg it of you, that you either 
retolve to conclude this match as you may, or ſpeedily to 
break it, and beſtow yourſelf elſewhere ; for no leſs than the 
happinels of your kingdom, and the ſecurity of the King your 
father, and yourſelf, depend upon it.” 

All which things being conſidered, the ear] moſt humbly 
ſubmitteth himſelf to the judgment of that moſt high and ho- 
nourable court, whether the delays which accidents have 
brought forth in this buſineſs, can be attributed to his fault; 
fince on the one fide it will evidently appear to your lordſhips, 
that he never moved his majeſty and the prince to admit 
of delays, but rather to think of ſome other courſe; and it 
will on the other fide appear by all the diſpatches, that he 
prefled things with the miniſters of Spain to as ſpeedy a 


_ concluſion, as the uttermoſt terms of fair negociation and 


good manners would bear. And whereas it 1s pretended, that 
the Spaniards ſhould take occaſion, by entertaining the ſaid 
treaties, to abuſe his ſaid late majeſty (which he knoweth not) 
yet, he ſaith, he uſed all the vigilancy and induſtry that a 
caictul miniſter could do, and had from the Spaniards all the 
aſſurances by oaths, words and writings, which could be 
expected from Chriſtians ; the which, Without adding or di— 
miniſhing, he faithfully preſented unto his late majeſty ; 
and his ſaid late majeſty was pleaſed in thoſe times, to con- 
ceive upon thoſe aſſurances, that they dealt really with him: 
And he conceiveth that his majeſty that now is, then prince, 
and the duke of Buckingham, were pleaſed to write as much 
to the late king's majeſty, at their firſt coming into Spain, 
and that all which the earl had written touching that em- 
ployment, was there avowed by the conde Olivares and 
conde Gondomar, to the ſaid prince and the duke, at their ar- 
rival at Madrid; and he hoped, that if that diſpatch may be 
peruſed, it will as well appear and be adjudged, that he ſcrv- 
ed his majeſty with ſome meaſure of vigilancy, as well as ful- 
neſs of fidelity. 5 | 

III. To the third article the ſaid earl ſaith, That he did 


not, either by words or by letters to his late majeſty or his 


miniſters, extol or magnity the greatneſs and power of the 
king of Spain, nor repreſented to his late majeſty the ſuppoſed 
danger that might enſue unto him if a war ſhould happen 
between him and the king of Spain, nor attirmed, ror infinu- 
ated the ſame, as in the faid article is mentioned; but if he 
did at any time ſpeak or write of the power and greatneſs of 
the king of Spain, or repreſent any danger to his ſajd late 
majeſty that might enſue by entering into hoſtility with the 
laid king of Spain, it was as a faithful counſellor and ſervant 
tu his majeſty, by way of his advice and opinion, which he 


ever delivered fincerely, faithfully, and truly, according to the 


preſent occaſion, and in no wiſe with ſuch an intent as in the 
ſaid articles is mentioned, nor to any other evil intent or pur- 
pole whatſocvcr. | 

But he hath been ſo far ſrom diſſuading his late majeſty to 
take arms, that he hath upon all juſt occaſions adviſed, that 
all fitting preparations for war might be made, as beginning 
with the year 1621, from which time he is only charged, 
ill appear by his ſpeech in parliament preſently after his 


he had any cauſe ſo to do. 
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return out of Germany; and that he hoped his majeſty would 
no longer rely upon ſingle treaties, but make all fitting prepa- 
rations for war; and that the parliament would enable his 

majeſty thereunto; and by the care he took before his going 
again upon his embaſlage into Spain, that the eſtabliſhment ot 
an army under his majetty's own ſtandard of horſe and foot, 
and under his own pay, might be ſettled and provided for; as 
likewiſe his advice to the lords of the council, that his ma— 
jeſty might have a curb upon the King of Spain upon all oc- 
caſions, by continuing of fir Robert Manlel's fleet on the 
coaſts of Spain, as will appear by his letter written from V1- 
enna, 26th of July 1621, mentioned in the anſwer to the firſt 
article, By all which it appeareth, that he laboured and en— 
deavoured as much as in him lay, that his majeſty might be 
well prepared for any occaſions of war that ſhould happen. 
And-he no way remembered to have diſcouraged, or to have 
ſpoken or written any thing, that might have been under- 
ſtood to have tended to the diſcouraging of his faid late ma- 
jeſty for the taking of arms, and entering into hoſtility wich 
Spain, or for reſiſting of him and his forces, from attempting 
the invaſions of his late majeſty's dominions, or the dominions 
of his late majeſty's confederates, friends or allies, as by the 
ſaid articles is charged againſt him; neither remembereth that 
But if he have in any kind 
ſpoken or written of Spain, or the power thereof, it may 
have been to his late majeſty, or to his majeſty that now is, 
by way of diſcourſe, ſpeaking of the ſolidneſs of the Spaniſh 
proceeding, of their ſerious and deliberate debating of buſi- 
nefles before they reſolve on them, of the conſtant purſuing, 
of them when they are once reſolved, wiſhed that England 
and other nations would rherein imitate them : For he ſup- 
poteth the right way to impeach their greatneſs was to grow 
as wiſe as they, and to beat them at their own weapons. Bur 
otherwiſe he is confident never to have been heard to ſpeak 
or write any thing, that might have any terror or diſcourage- 
ment to his late majeſty or his chief miniſters, Knowing 
that England well ordered, need to take little terror at the 
power of Spain, having almoſt in all attempts and enterpriſes 
won honour upon them. And as for the preventing of dan- 
gers that might enſue upon a war, though he knew not what 
is aimed at in that particular, yet he is moſt confident, out of 
the integrity of his own conſcience, that he neither ſaid, nor 

adviſed any thing but what befitted a faithful counſellor and 
embaſſador, which was truly to deliver his opinion as he un— 
derſtood it upon the preſent occaſion : and as for affirming 
that his majeſty's quiet ſhould be diſturbed, and he not be 
permitted to hawk or to hunt, he remembereth not what diſ- 
courſe he may have had, or written to any perſon, how fit it 
might be upon the being broiled in a great war, ſeriouſly to 
intend it, and make it our whole work. But as he is confident 
it will appear, that what diſcourſe ſoever it might have been, 
it wanted not true zeal and affection which he hath ever borne 
to the king's ſervice; and he hoped it will not be found to 
want due reſpect and reverence on his part, which he ought 


to ſhew to ſo gracious a maſter. Neither can it be conceived, 


that the confiderations of hunting and fowling, ſhould be con- 
fiderations worthy of ſo great and prudent a king, to withhold 
from a war for the good of Chriſtendom, and his kingdom, it 
he ſhould have been juſtly provoked thereunto. 
IV. To the fourth article the ſaid earl faith, That he did 
not any thing contrary to his duty or allegiance, or contrary 
to the faith and duty of an embafſlador, as by this article is 
alleged ; but did intend the ſervice and honour of his late 
majeſty ; and no corrupt and ſiniſter ends of his own adyance- 
ment, as by this article is ſo alleged, And as for the confe- 
rence, which is pretended he ſhould hold concerning the 
treaty, that being told there was little probability that the 
ſaid treaties would or could have good ſucceſs, he ſhould ac- 
knowledge as much; and yet faid, he cared not what the 
ſucceſs thereof might be, but that he would take care to have 
his inſtructions perfect, and to purſue them punctually, and 
would make his fortune thereby, or words to that effect; he 
doth not ever remember to have held ſuch diſcourſe. Though 
it be true, the time hath been many years ſince, when he 
thought the match very unlike to be effected, in regard 
unequal anſwers were given in prince Henry's davs, and of 
the unlikelihood of accommodating the differences of reli- 
gion; and faith further, that the reviving of the treaty of the 
{aid match for his majeſty that now is, was not by his means, 
for he ever declared his opinion clearly, both to his late ma- 
jeſty, and to his majeſty that now is, that in the firlt place, 
he wiſhed and adviled a proteſtant match, but in the duty of 
a ſervant, underſtanding that both their majeſties defired the 
match really with Spain, he did really and faithfully incend 
the ſervice and honour of their majeſties, and effectually en- 


7 E deavoured 
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deavoured to procure their ends. And it is very likely he might 
ſay, he would get his inſtructions perfect, and purſue them 
punctually, as he conceiveth was lawful and fit for him; but 
the latter part of this conference, that he ſhould ſay he would 
make his fortune by it, or any other words to that effect, he 
was in anno 1621, and ever fince, of that rank and quality, 
both in regard of his employments, fortunes, and his ma- 
jeſty's favour, that he aſſureth himſelf he did not, and dares 
anſwer ſo far for his diſcretion, that it was impoſſible for 
him to hold ſo mean and unworthy diſcourſe. | 

v. To the fifth article he faith, That what is therein alleged, 
is ſo far from being ſo, that contrarily upon all occaſions 
to the utmoſt of his power, he did labour to prevent all the 
inconveniencies in point of religion, that might come by 
matching with a princefs of a different religion, as well 
appeareth by the paper of his opinion, that his majeſty ſhould 
marry with a lady of his own religion, hereafter mentioned 
in his anſwer to the ſeventh article. And for further proof 
thereof, he ſaith, that in the whole treaty with Spain, he ſtood 
more ſtrict in points of religion, than by his inſtructions he 
needed to have done, as will appear by the teſtimony of fir 
Walter Aſton, and his diſpatches of the 12th. of December 
1622, and other diſpatches, which he defireth may be read. 


And as for concealing or perſuading to ſet at liberty the 


prieſts or jeſuits, he utterly denicth to have done any ſuch 
thing, as before he hath anſwered. Although it be true, that 
the embaſſage in Spain be far different from the employment 
of other places, where there is a body of our retormed reli- 
gion, and where his majeſty bath kindred and allies ; where- 
by his majeſty's miniſters may be informed of the necetlary 
occurrences of ſtate, without the helps of prieſts or jeſuits. 
But in Spain there being none but Roman catholics, nor any 
manner of correſpondency or intelligence but by them, the 
embaſſadors muſt make uſe of all ſorts of people, eſpecially of 
Jeſuits and prieſts, and to that end embaſſadors tent thither 
have a large and particular warrant under the King's hand, to 
treat and make uſe of prieſts and jeſuits, and all other torts 
of men, unleſs it be ſuch as are proclaimed rebels. And di- 
vers times the miniſters employed in Spain, to gratify ſome 
whom there they employed for the king's ſervice, have, as he 
believeth, at their particular ſuit, moved his majeſty to extend 
grace and favour to ſome particular friend and Kinſman of 
his, being a Roman catholic, and impriſoned in England; 
and that he remembereth to have happened to others, but 
doth not remember himſelf to have written to his late majeſty 
in that kind : and as concerning his advice and counſel, to 
ſet at liberty jeſuits and prieſts, and the granting to the pa- 
piſts a toleration, or the filencing of the laws againſt them, 
he ſaid, that his late majeſty was engaged by thc treaty of 
Madrid 1617, in divers matters concerning religion; like wiſe 
by promiſe to conde Gondomar, and his letters to the king 
of Spain, April 1620, wherein be is pleaſed to promiſe ſome 
particulars in favour of Roman catholics, as by the ſaid let- 
ters will appear: and underſtanding the ſaid earl had ſufficient 
warrant under the king's own hand, to aſſure the king of 
Spain, whatſoever was agreed in the ſaid article, or in the 
ſaid letters, his majeſty would ſincerely perform; yet the ſaid 
earl was ſo cautious in that point, that when, for the conclu- 
fion of the match, the other articles of religion being allowed, 
it was preſſed by the Spaniſh miniſters, that a clauſe of con- 
venience might be inſerted, with proteſtation, that the form 
and way thereof ſhould be wholly left to his majeſty's wit- 
dom and clemency, and that his majeſty's Roman catholic 
ſubjects ſhould acknowledge this grace to have come from 
the king's majeſty's mercy and goodneſs : yet the ſaid carl 
would not condeſcend hereunto, de bene eſſe, as by his let- 
ters to maſter ſecretary Calvert, 8 October 1622, will appear, 
hereby to give his majeſty time to have recourſe unto his ſe- 
cond conſultation, and to take it into conſideration before he 


would engage or bind himſelf in this point: but his late ma- 


jeſty, and his mazcfty that now is, were pleaſed to condeſcend 
hereunto, by ſigning the ſaid articles with their own hands, 
and Jikewiſe by writing their private letters of the 8th of Ja- 
nuary 1622, to that effect to the king of Spain, as by the ſaid 
letters will appear. Neither did the ſaid earl, bv letters or 
other wiſe, ever counſel or perſuade his late majeſty, to grant 
or allow unto the papiſts or profeſſors of the Romiſh religion 
a free toleration, and filenciag of the laws made and ſtand- 
ing in force againſt them, but ever proteſted againſt any ſuch 
toleration ; and when any ſuch proviſion hath been offered to 
be made in Spain, he cver refuſed ſo much as to give ear to 
it, or to ſuffer it to be propounded ; although it be true, 
that he hath ſince ſeen a paper touching pardons, ſuſpenſions, 
and diſpenſations for the Roman catholics, bearing date the 


-th of Auguſt 1623, figned by the lord Conway and others, 


% 


which in effect is little leſs than a toleration; which paper is 
that which followeth : | 


| Saliſbury, 7 Auguſt 1623. 
The declaration touching the pardons, ſuſpenſions, and gif: 
penſations of the Roman catholics. 


This declaration having been inſerted, in the reign of king 
James I. under the year 1623, there is, I think, no occaſion 
of repeating it here, 5 | 


But this declaration, the ſaid earl faith and affirmeth, was 
the effect of the duke of Buckingham's negaciation, and treat. 
ed and concluded by the lord Conway, with the Spaniſh em. 
baflador here, whilſt the prince was in Spain; neither was his 
privity or advice in it: for if he had known it, he ſhould have 
proteſted againſt it. All which, together with the difference 
betwixt the conditions of religion agreed at the treaty of Ma. 
drid, 12 December 1622, by the ſaid earl, and the ſaid fir 
Walter Aſton, being by their lordſhips confidered, the ſaid 
ear] doubteth not but that it will manifeſtly appear, whoſe 
endeavour it was to advance the Romiſh religion, and the 
profeſſors thereof; and judges the ſaid earl moſt unfortunate 
to be charged with an article of this kind. 

VI. To the fixth article the earl ſaith, That the aſſurances 
which he gave his late majeſty, and his majeſty that now is, 
concerning the treaties, were ſuch, that it had been diſho- 
neſty and breach of his duty and truſt for him to have held 
them back, being the ſame that were given him by the em- 
peror, and the king of Spain, and their miniſters, upon as 
great aſfurances as can paſs between minifters of princes in 
the ike caſe. And for the dclays of Spain, they could never 
be ſo ill, and with fo little colour complained of, as at the 
time of his majeſty's coming thither ; for that a certain time 
was before then prefixed for the coming of the diſpentation, 
viz. in April 1623, at the fartheſt, which was next month 
after the prince's arrival at Madrid; the deſponſories were to 
be within four days following, and the infanta begin her journey 
into England twenty days after: ſo as three months patience 
longer would have ſhewed the iſſue of the buſineſs without 
putting of the perſon of the prince, being hcir apparent to the 
crown, in ſo iminent a hazard for the trying of an experiment, 
And it is an argument of great ſuſpicion, becauſe the Spa- 
niards were ſuſpected to have dealt falſely, and ſo the leſs to 


be truſted with the perſon of the prince, to be put into their 


hands to try concluſions : but the truth is, though that was 
made the pretended ground, and the occaſion of the journey, 
it was neither the aflurances of the ſaid earl, nor the jealoufies 
of Spain, but other motives that were the original cauſe of 
his majeſty's ſaid journey, as ſhall be ſufficiently made ap- 
parent in due time. And the ſaid earl having got an inkling 
of it by ſomething that was let fall from the conde Gondomar 
to that purpoſe, inſtantly diſpatched away by Mr. Griſly to 
his late majeſty, to have his journey prevented; who upon 
the confines of France, met with his majeſty and the duke of 
Buckingham on his journey towards Spain, and told them as 
much. So that although he confeſſeth what is laid in the 
charge to be true, viz. that by the ſaid journey the perſon of 
the prince, the peace and fafety of the kingdom did undergo 
further danger (at the remembrance thereof the hearts of all 
good ſubjects do tremble) yet the blame is due to the authors 
and adviſers of the ſame journey, and not to the ſaid earl; 
and although it pleaſed God, to the exceeding great joy and 
comfort of the ſaid earl, and of all good men, to ſend his 


gracious majeſty home with ſafety, yet never was the perſon 


of any prince, upon ſuch grounds, expoſed to ſo great an 
hazard; and in ſuch cafes, not the ſucceſs, but the counſel- 
lors are conſiderable. : 

VII. To the ſeventh article the ſaid earl ſaith, That he did 
not move or perſuade his majeſty, then prince, to change his 
religion, neither in the manner in the ſaid article mentioned, 
nor in any other manner whatſoever; neither doth he con- 
ceive, that the charge in itſelf as it is laid, will in any reaſon- 
able conſtruction bear any ſuch inference as is made therein; 
lo as he conceiveth, he needeth not make any further or other 
aniwer thereunto. Yet that it may appear, that the manner 
he uſed to the ſame prinee was not traiterouſly, falſely, or 
cunningly, nor without ground, or to any ſuch intent as in 
the ſaid article is ſuppoſed; and to manifeſt unto this moſt 
high 2nd honourable court, how far he was from all ſuch in- 
tention, he faith, that he doth acknowledge, that within few 
days atter his majeſty's coming into Spain, whilſt he had the 
great honour to have his majeſty lodged at his houſe, and to 
have ſo royal a gueſt, finding by the Spaniſh miniſters, that 

there was a general opinion, that his majeſty's coming thither 
was with an intention to become a Roman catholic ; and by 
cond 
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condè Gondomar having that very morning preſſed the earl 


not to hinder ſo pious a work (as he termed it) of his ma- 


jeſty's converſion, and ſeeming to be aſſured of the duke of 
5 Kingham's alſiſtance therein, his majeſty being all alone in 
2 withdrawing room in the ſaid earl's houſe, the ſaid carl 
knecled unto him, and told him, that he had a buſineſs to 
impart unto him, which highly imported his majeſty to know, 
ſo that he might be afſured his boldneſs therein might be par- 
doned; which his majeſty graciouſly promiſed, And there- 
upon the ſaid earl told his majeſty, that the general opinion of 
the court was, that his majeſty's coming into Spain was with 
an intent to be a Roman catholic, and there to declare it. 


And he confeſſeth, that at the ſame time, in regard of thoſe 


things he had heard, he humbly beſought his majeſty to deal 


freely with him as a ſervant, of whole fidelity he might be 
confident, or words to that effect: but he was fo far from 
perſuading his majeſty to be a Roman catholic, that without 
reſpecting his majeſty's anſwer, he deeclzred himſelf to be a 
proteſtant, and ſo ſhould always continue; yet he ſaid, he 
mould always ferve his majeſty, and labour to advance his, 
and the King his father's affairs, with as much fidelity and 
honeſty, as any catholic whatſoever; and his majeſty was pleaſe: 
then to make unto the ſaid earl a full and clear declaration of 
his religion, and of his con ſtant reſolution therein; and ſeemed 
to be much di{pleaſed, that any ſhoul have fo unworthy 
an opinion of him, as to think he would for a wife, or any 
other carthly reſpect whatloever, ſo much as waver in his 
religion. Wheteupon the carl beſought his majeſty to par- 
don his boldneſs, and then intreated him not to ſuffer his 
bufineſs to be overthrown, by permitting that conceit ot his 
coaverfion any longer to remain in the Spaniards. nor to auy 
thing that might give them hope therein ; alleging, that 1t 
was impoſſible the marriage could be without a dilpeiitation ; 
and ſo long as the Spaniards, who were to procure the diſ— 
penſation, thould have hope of his majeſty's converſion, they 
would never content themſelves with a part; to Which they 
were tied by the articles agreed upon with the iaid earl and 


fir Walter Aſton. At which time his majeſty was picated to 


approve of his opinion, and ſaid, he would exp ct the diſpen- 
ſation, and did thereupon atterwards ſend Mr. Andrews to 
Rome to haſten it; and the next day the ſaid carl dealt very 
roundly with the con:ie Ol:vyares, and Gondomar, telling 


them it was a diſcourteous manner of proceeding, to preſs his 


mijeſty to further conditions than were formerly agreed upon 
in point of religion, and to make his conditions the worle for 
the great obligation he had put upon them, by putting him- 
ſelf into their hands; whereat they took ſuch great offence, 
that they eſtranged themſelves from him for a long time after. 
And that the fail earl did thus proceed with the fail conde, 
and that it was not a new-framed anſwer to ſatisfy preſent 
objection ; but that which really and indeed paſted, will really 
appear by his diſpatches unto his late majeſty of bletled 
memory; and before. his majeſty that now is, came out of 
Spain, they were there ſhewed unto his majeſty, bearing date 
the 9th of September 1623. So that although it be true, 
that he the ſaid earl did not diſſuade his majeſty, for that 
there was no cauſe for it; yet without expecting his majeſty's 
anſwer, he firſt made a clear and true protethon of his own 
religion; and when his majeſty had declared to him his zeal and 
conſtancy, he humbly beſought him, that the Spaniards might 
not for any reſpect be longer held in hopes of that point. 
And becauſe point of religion is that which all men of honour 
and honeſty would chiefly defire to clear, eſpecially having 


an imputation of that nature laid upon them, as the ſaid 


earl hath in the ſaid article; he humbly beſeecheth your lord- 
ſhips, that he may not ſeem to digreſs from his charge; 
intending your lordſhips ſatisfaction in that particular, not by 
the aforeſaid verbal diſcourſe only, which he profeſſeth was in 
much zeal to religion and dutiful care to the prince in that 
kind, but by ſome written teſtimony of his former opinion both 
of the match and religion. When he was firſt employed into 
Spain for the treaty of his marriage 1617, his late majeſty 
having commanded him to give an account thereof unto his 
majeſty that now is, he at his departure towards Spain, pre- 
ſumed to give unto his majeſty that now is, his opinion in 
writing ſigned with his own hand, to be kept as a teſtimony 
of future action, che copy whereof is this as followeth : 


N | 
9 ” 
THE opinion which I have ever preſumed humbly to 
ofter unto his majeſty concerning your highneſs's marriage, 
hath been, that both in regard of conſcience and ſatis faction 


unto his majeſty's people and allies; likewiſe for the ſecurity 


and quiet of your majeſty's eſtates, your highneſs might take 
tor wife ſome proteſtant princeſs, although ſhe neither were 
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daughter to a king, nor had ſo ample a portion as might 
relieve the king's preſent neceſſities and wants; for then there 
might be many ways found to help the king's wants, either 
by tome few years providence and frugality, or by winning 
the affections of the people, to the ſupplying of his majeſty 
by way of ſubſidies in parliament ; whereas contrariwiſe, 
it the number and power of the papiſts ſhall be increaſed, as 
undoubtedly they will be by your highneſs's matching witl: 
any catholic princeſs, through the conceſſion which muſt be 
of neceſſity tor the exerciſe of her religion for herſelf and 
family, within your highneſs's courts, and thereby by degrees 
thele two different religions ſhall grow to an equality of 
power; it will be great hazard and diſquiet to the ſtate, and 
not to be redreſſed without great danger, and courſes of more 
violence than is uſual for this ſtate to put in practice. But in 
caſe his majeſty, out of his wiſdom and conſideration beſt 
known to himſelf, hold it fitteſt that your highneſs match 
with France, or Spain, or any other catholic, either for that 
the preſent time affordeth no proteſtapt princets, who is for 
years or blood ſuitable for your highneſs, or that can in any 
conſiderable meaſure by the portion, ſupply his majeſty's 
preſent wants, I then conceive that the match by which this 
ſtare ſhall ſuffer leaſt inconventency and cumbers, and where- 
by his mcyeſty's neceffities ſhall by the greatneſs of the portion 


be the moſt relieved, is with Spain, it ſuch a mitch may be. 


made with fuch conditions of religion, as other catholic 
princes will co.truct theniſelves withal. 

* Thu; wu.h I thought fir humbly to preſent unto your 
highnels, for that I fee my employment liable to the cen- 
ſure of many worthy perſons, with whom though I concur 
in my opinion, yet 1 ſeem much to differ from them many 


ways; for that it is more proper to me to be true to my 


maiter's ends and ſervices, than by the declaring this, to 
procuie their ſatisfaction: only to your highneſs I thought 
tic to make this declaration, and - ſhall be a ſuitor to you 
tor your favour, as you ſhall ſee me really labour to put this 
in effect. And if his majeſty ſhall, either upon motion of 
parliament, or any other propoſition that can be made unto 
him, think fit to procced with a proteſtant match, as I ſhall 
wilh as well unto it as any man living, ſo I hope in ſuch fort 
to manage the preſent buſinefs that I have in hand, that it 
{hl rather much further, than any way croſs or hinder it. 
But in caſe h.s myeſty ſhall not be drawn to any propoſition 
for a proteſtant match, I then conceived, that your highneſs 
both doth, and will approve, that I really and effectually 
labour to procure a match for your highneſs in Spain, upon 
ſuch conditions, in point of religion and portion, as to his 
majeſty ſhall ſeem fit.“ | | 

Eides which declaration of his opinion, he hath all the 
days of his life, and 1n all places, lived and allowed hiinſelf 
to be a proteſtant, never having done any the leaſt act that 
was not ſuitable to that profeſſion : and in all his former em- 
ployments, for the ſpace of fourteen years, of more than five 
hundred perſons of all qualities that attended on him, there 
was never one perverted in his religion, ſaving two Iriſh foot- 
men, who in Ireland had been bred pupiſts. And he humbly 
deſirec the teſtimony of doctor Maſon, and doctor Wren, his 
majeſty's chaplains, who were with his majeſty in Spain 
and of Mr. Sampford, one of the prebends of Canterbury, 
Mr. Boſwel, parton of St. Lawrence in London, and Mr, 
Frewen, divinity-reader in Magdalen college in Oxford, and 
now one of his majeſty's chaplains, who were his majeſty's 


chaplains in Spain; as well for the frequent uſe of the ſacra- 
ment, as conſtant prefeſſion and exerciſes of religion, and the 


teſtimony of ſuch catholics as are known to have been his 
ancient acquaintance and friends, to examine them upon oath, 
whether publicly or privately, in Spain or in England, they 
bad known him in any kind to mike ſhew, or ſo much as 
to forbear, upon all occaſions, to declare the religion he pro- 
ftelleth. And that the ſaid Mr. Frewen and Mr. Wake may 
be alfo examined, whether in extremity of ſeveral ſickneſſes 
where:nto he häth of late years fallen, he hath not ever 
ſettled his conſcience with them towards God, and made a 
confeſſion of his faith; reſolving, as befitting a proteſtant or 
good chriſtian. | 
VIII. To the eighth article the earl ſaith, That he did 
not at any time, or in any place, endeavour to perſuade the 
prince, touching his religion, to become a Roman catholic, 
and to be obedient to the uſurped authority of Rome; neither 
did the ſaid earl, to that end and purpoſe or otherwiſe, uſe 
unto his majeſty, then prince, the words in the article men- 
tioned. But the ſaid earl acknowlegeth, That upon occa- 
fion of a letter that came to his majeſty, then prince, putting 
his majeſty in mind of the great actions of his royal proge. 


es 
nitors in the holy war, that the great Kings of theſe times 


did 
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did not enly employ their forces, but in their perſons went peror, by the great diſpleaſure and enmity, he hath con 


into the Holy Land; the earl believeth, that by way of diſ- ceived againſt you. For the removing and quite extin. 0 
courſe only, and not otherwiſe, he may have faid, That in guiſhing of which, it ſeemeth to us no better or more pow d 
regard of the difference in religion, it was of more difficulty erful means can be uſed, than a good alliance, which may 1 
to undertake ſuch great actions now, than in former ages; be propoſed by us, between your eldeſt ſon, and the daugh. 9 
and it might well be inſtanced in the preſent treaty of the ter of the faid emperor, upon the aſlurance we have, we - 

marriage, wherein the pope's conſent was to be obtained. ſhall not be refuſed in this matter, if you on your part will C 
And to this effect, and upon the like grounds, he is confi- give your conſent. And for the more ſurety of the good c 
dent there was very many that have, nay, few of nearneſs ſucceſs thereof, we are determined, before any ſuch propog.. 1 
about his late majeſty, that have not often heard his majeſty tion be made to the emperor, to intereſt the King of Spain 0 
ay, That he was the true martyr, that ſuffered more for his with us in the buſineſs, who, we truſt, will lend us his a 
religion than all the princes of Chriſtendom beſides ; inſtanc- helping hand, as well for the effecting of it, and bringing it 8 
ing in divers particulars, but eſpecially in this, That he could to a good concluſion, as in procuring likewiſe, that the con. 8 
not match his children with Kings of his own. rank, without ditions be duly obſerved. Amongſt which conditions, if ii [| 8 
the pope's leave. | | happen that the emperor ſhould demand, that your ſon, during R 
But the ſaid earl ſaith, He never alleged any ſuch thing, his minority, ſhould be brought up in his court, we ſhall tell = te 
to any other purpoſe, than to ſhew, that only conſcience, and Jou, that we, for our own part, ſee no reaſon why you ſhould = | A 
love to truth (in which regard ꝓroteſtants ſuffered much), not ſtick at it, upon ſuch conditions as he might be ticd ung, IE of 

: any temporal reſpects, made men conſtant and zealous to. to wit, That the young prince ſhould: have with him ſuch . E 
| the profeſſion of our religion. By which diſcourſe he ever governor as you ſhall pleaſe to appoint him, although he be E | py 
1 attributed much to the honour and ſecurity of the proteſtant no Roman catholic; and that neither he, nor any of his, MR © 
| religion; but never uſed it as an argument to perſuade to the ſhould be any way forced in matter of their conſcience. And 1 8 
j! Contrary, as in the accuſation. is inſinuated. our meaning is, fo to order our proceeding in this treaty, T 15 
f B-fides, he conceiveth, by way of anſwer thereunto, the that before your ſaid fon be put into the hands of the em. w_ ' 
. ſaid queſtion may be aſked, which his majeſty was pleaſed io Peror, we will have a clear and certain aſſurance of an honour. „ (> 
4 aſk of the earl in the ſeventh article, viz, “ What the ſaid able, entire, and punctual reſtitution of all whatſoever bc. 5 
yi earl ſaw in his majeſty, that he ſhould think him ſo unwor- longing to you: As alſo we will take care to provide accord. 31 8 
1 thy, as to change his religion for a wife, or any earthly re- ingly, as fully and exactly for the aſfurances requiſite for the 1 by 
ſpe& whatſoever ?” So why ſhould it be thought, that be- liberty of conſcience, for him and his domeſtics, as they have 1 - 

ing more fit to undertake great actions in the world (being a done here with us, touching thoſe that have been granted Hol & 

mere moral and temporal refpe&) ſhould be an argument to them for the infanta, And therefore ſeeing there is no in- ki 

perſuade in conſcience fo religious and wife a prince, and ſo Convenience at all, that may cauſe your averſeneſs or back- WE b 

well inſtructed as his majeſty is, as though the ſoul of a chriſtian. wardneſs in this buſineſs, which we for our parts think to be 3 . 

prince was to be wrought upon, in point of truth and belief, the beſt, ſhorteſt, and moſt honourable way that you can Wet 


by temporal and worldly reſpects of conveniences and great- take, for the compaſſing of the entire reſtitution, and making 
neſs? It were neceflary, for the proving, that the ſaid earl your peace ſure with the emperor, we hope your opinion 
__ perſuaded his majeſty touching religion, to produce ſome ar- will concur with us therein, and ſhall intreat you by the firſt, 
guments that he uſed out of ſcripture, to fatisty him in point do ſend us your anſwer,” | 
of conſcience in ſome tenets of the Roman church, or that By which letters, after his majeſty's coming out of Spain, 
he produced any conference with the learned men for his ſatiſ- it appeareth to your lordſhips, that there was no propoſition 
faction in point of religion: Otherwiſe the articles uſed in of the marriage betwixt the ſon of the prince Palatine, and 
this againſt the ſaid earl, do (as he conceiveth) carry little the emperor's daughter, when the letter was written ; for 
ſtrength to prove the charge of perſuading his majeRy, either therein his majeſty faith he was determined to intereſt the 
in regard of itſelf, or in regard of his majeſty's piety. king of Spain in the buſineſs, before any ſuch propoſition 
IX. To the ninth article, the ſaid earl faith, That there fhould be made to the emperor. And it will alfo thereby ap. 
was a diſcourſe in Spain of the way of accommodating the Pear, that his late majeſty's inclination was of the conveni- 
prince Palatine his affairs; and by way of diſcourſe it was ENCy thereof, which the ſaid earl hopeth will acquit him, ii 
moved, That the marriage of his eldeſt fon with a daughter by way of diſcourſe only he declared what his majeſty's opint- 
of the emperor, and his ſon to be bred in the emperor's court, ON was, which, with honeſty, he could not have -concealcd, 
would be the faireſt way for the pacifying of, and accommo- And the faid earl faith, he doth not remember what anſwer 
dating thoſe buſineſſes. And the earl, by way of diſcourſe, fir Walter Afton made upon that diſcourſe which he then 
and not otherwiſe, did ſay, That he thought his late majeſty delivered, nor what replies the ſaid earl made; but ſure he 
could not be averſe, either to the ſaid match, or to the breed- is, Whatſoever the ſaid carl faid, or what anſwer or reply 
ing of the prince Palatine his ſon with the emperor ; ſo as ſoever was made, as it was by way of diſcourſe, and not other- 
thereby, the whole patrimonial eſtate of the prince Palatine Wile, fo it was according to that which he truly conceived to 
and the dignity electoral might be fully reſtored, and that be the beſt and eaſieſt way to accommodate the buſineſs and 
his ſon might be bred in his own religion, and have ſuch to be his majeſty's pleaſure (which the ſaid fir Walter Aſton 
preceptors, and ſuch a family, as his late majeſty and his may be ignorant of, as he is confident that he was) and not 
father, meaning the prince Palatine, ſhould appoint; and they out of any diſaffection to our religion, or for any ſiniſter 
ro have free exerciſe of religion: For ſo his late majeſty hath reſpect or regard to the houſe of Auſtria, as by the ſaid article 
often declared himſelf to the ſaid earl, and wiſhed him to lay 18 intimated : tor he did not conceive the breeding of the prince 
hold on any occafion for entertaining of any ſuch propo- Palatine's ſon with the emperor, having a governor appointed 
ſition. And otherwiſe than ſo, and upon the terms aforeſaid, Þy his late majeſty and his father, and he and his domeſtics 
and by that way of conference and diſcourſe only, he de- te have tree uſe of their own religion, to be a matter of im- 
livered not any opinion to his majeſty, at his majeſty's being Poſſibility, or ſuch dangerous conſequence in point of reli- 
in Spain: For the ſaid earl is very confident, that his majeſty Sion, as to imply his converſion, as by the article it is inti— 
was returned out of Spain before any propoſition. was made mated; well knowing that in the emperor's court, all princes 
for the ſaid marriage, other than by way of diſcourſe, as afore- there, though his priſoners, and others his counſellors and 
ſaid ; the ſame as the ſaid earl believeth, being firſt moved fervants about his perſon, and ſo great command in his armies, 
and debated on by way of propoſition, between, Mr. ſecretary being avowed proteſtants, have the free ule of their religion: 
Calvert, and the embaſſador of the king of Spain, October 2, And it is not to be ſuppoſed, the ſon of the prince Palatine, 
1623. His late majeſty, upon a relation made unto him by grandchild to the king of Great Britain, ſhould be matched 
a letter of Mr. ſecretary Calvert, approved of the ſaid propofi- and no care taken to capitulate for the uſe of his religion, 
tion, and declared the ſame to be the only way, as he conceiv- being ever granted to the meaneſt prince that is beſtowed. 
ed, to accommodate with honour thoſe great buſineſſes: And And his majefly's ſpecial care in this point, is fully ſeen in 
wrote to that purpoſe to his ſon-in-law the prince Palatine, by the faid letter, 
his letters dated gth of November 1623, a copy of which he, X. To the tenth article he ſaith, That by comparing of this 
rogether with Mr. ſecretary Calvert's relation, and the lord article of his too much forwardneſs, with the ſecond article, 
Conway, by his late majeſty's commandment, ſent unto the Whereby he is charged with continuing the treaty upon 
ſaid carl, the tenor of which tranſlated out of French, is as generalities, without reducing them to certaintics, and dire 
tolloweth: | | concluſions, your lordſhip will perceive how impoſſible it 
„We have thought good, that we may provide beſt and was for him to avoid ar exception. But for direct anſwer 
|; moſt toundly for your affairs, not only to procure, but alſo to the preſent charge, he faith he did not preſumptuoully, 
0 ö to allure your prace, were to cut up by the very roots nor yet to his knowledge, break his inſtructions nor ſet a 
k thatevil, which han been fetticd in the heart of the em- day at all for the deſponſories; but was therein merely paſſive, . 
; | in 
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R APIN's HIS TOR 
in admitting the day nominated by the king of Spain accord- 
ing to the capitulation before made: nor did he preſumptu- 
oully, wilfully, or willingly diſobey any commandment or 
direction of his majeſty that now 1s, then prince, which he 
could underſtand not to be countermanded, either by preſent 
or future inſtructions otherwiſe explained. 

And for the better manifeſtation of the truth of his pro- 
ceedings in, and concernipg the ſame, he ſaith, that on the 


day of the departure of his majeſty, then prince, from the 


Eſcurial in Spain, his highneſs delivered unto him, in preſence 


of the commiſſioners, his proxies powers, with public decla- 
ration taken in writing by the ſecretary to the King of 
Spain, of the prince his pleaſure, and how the ſaid earl ſhould 
uſe them, Viz. That he ſhould deliver them to the king of 
Spain, upon the coming of the diſpenſation cleared trom 
Rome, according to that which hath been agreed, which was 
to be within ten days after the coming of the diſpenſation, 
And he farther ſaith, That it is true, that the prince after- 
wards by his letters ſent by one Mr. Clarke, commanded him 
the ſaid earl not to deliver the ſaid proxies till he ſhould have 
received ſecurity, that the infanta, after her being betrothed, 
ſhould not enter into any religious order, and that before he 

-occeded, he ſhould ſend to his majeſty, then prince, ſuch 
ſecurities, as ſhould be offered, that he might judge whether 
ir were ſuthcient or not. 1 

Whereupon the ſaid earl, as became a faithful ſcrvant, pre- 
ſented unto his majeſty that now is, then prince, ſuch aſſu- 
rances as were offered unto him, for ſecuring of that point, 
together with ſuch reaſons as he conceived were fit to be 
offered to their conſiderations ;. which gave unto his late 


- majeſty, and his majeſty that now is, then prince, ſuch ſatis- 


faction, as they were pleaſed to diſpatch a poſt preſcntly unto 
him, abſolutely diſcharging him of that commandment, as 


by their ſeveral letters, dated October 8, 1623, will appear 


as followeth : | 

« We have received your letters by Grifley, and the copy 
of them to our dear ſon; and we cannot forbear to let you 
know how well we eſteem that dutiful, difereer, and judicial 


relation, and humble advice to our fon : whereupon, having 


fully deliberated with ourſelf, and communicated with our 
dear ſon, we have reſolved, with the good liking of our 
ſon, to reſt upon that ſecurity in point of doubt, for the 
infanta's taking a religious order, which you in your judg- 
ment ſnall think meet.” 

And by that other letter of his majeſty that now is, then 
prince, as followeth, viz. | | 

« Your letter to the king and me, concerning that doubt 
1 made after I came from St. Laurence, hath fo ſatisfied us 
both, that we think it fit no longer to flick upon it, but 
leave it to your diſcretion to take what ſecurity you ſhall 
think fitting.” | 

Whereby he was abſolutely freed of that command; and 
being ſo freed thereof, he then remained under the order 
which his majeſty, then prince, had left with him at his 
departure, which was to proceed according to the capitularions, 
and his highneſs's declaration, when he delivered the ſaid 
proxies unto him : and ſo he intended to have done, till by 
his highneſs's letters, November 13, 1623, he was directly 
commanded the contrary, which commandment he directly 
and punctually obeyed. | 

And for ſuch his intentions, till he was countermanded, 
he conceived he had not only ſufficient warrant, but had highly 
offended if he had done otherwiſe. For firſt, for his pro- 
ceedings to conſumate the match, he had warrant and in- 
ſtruction under his late majeſty's hand. Secondly, it was the 
main ſcope of his embaſſage. Thirdly, he was enjoined by 
the king and prince his commiſſion, under the great ſeal. 
Fourthly, he had poſitive order under his majeſty's hand, by 


letters ſince. Fifthly, it was agreed by capitulation, that it 


hond be within ſo many days after the coming of the diſ- 
penſation. Sixthly, his late majeſty, and his majeſty that 
now is, then prince, ſignified by their letters unto him, at 
the ſame time, when they diſcharged him of his command- 
ment touching the infanta's entering into religion, that they 
intended to proceed in the marriage, as by his majeſty's letters, 
October 8, 1623, will appear. Seventhly, The proxies were 
to that end left in his hands, and after again renewed, after 
his majefty's return into England. Eighthly, He had over- 
thrown the marriage without order: For although fir Walter 
Afton and himſelf uſed all poſſible means for the gaining of 
time, and deferring the deſponſories ; yet the king of Spain 
caulcd it to be proteſted, That in caſe he the ſaid carl ſhould 
infiſt upon the deferting of the deſponſories, he would free 
himſelf from the treaty by the ſaid earl's infringing of the capi. 
tulations : and in truth, although the king of Spain ſhould 
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have condeſcended to have prolonged the deſponſories until 
one of the days of Chriſtmaſs, as by the letter was required - 
yet the prince's proxies had been before that time cx ired, 
and he durſt not, without a preciſe warrant, put ſuch A ſc : 
upon ſo noble a lady, whom he then conceived was like] 15 
have been the prince his wife, as to nominate a day of = 5 
riage when the proxies were out of date, and he was himſelf 
ſworn to the treaty. And laſtly, he could not in honour ad 
honeſty, but endeavour to perform that public truſt re wed 
in him, when the proxics were depoſited in his hands 3 
public and legal declaration, with an inſtrument by ag e 
tary of ſtate to the king of Spain, leading and directin the 
uſe of them, and the fame being then Inſtrumentum fin . 
latum, wherein as well the King of Spain was interefted by 
the acceptation of the ſubſtitution, as the prince by granti : 
of the proxics, he could not in honefty fail the ablic 2 5 
without clear and undoubted warrant; which bs Rs Rs 
had, he obeyed. So as the caſe ſtanding thus, the ſaid 1 
1s very confident, that the fu | © „ 
y confident, e ſuppoſed countermands, directions 
and reſtrictions, when they ſhould be peruſed and conſide d 
of, will appear to have been very ſlender and infulicier 
warrant againſt the aforeſaid orders and reaſons before lpe⸗ 
cified : and is alſo as confident, that what is aſſured bor of 
his, the ſaid carl's diſpatches, will alſo appear to be miſund : 
ſtood ; and that if he had proceeded to the execution of be 
deſpontories, before he received direct and expreſs end 
ment to the contrary by the aforeſaid letters November I F 
1623. which he readily and punctually obeyed he had n 5 
under favour, broken his inſtructions, or deſerved an wes > 
for lack of aflurance of the reſtitution of the Palatine a 
temporal articles, | 
And firit, of the Palatinate, his ſaid majeſty did not ſend 
to the faid carl exprels directions not to diſpatch the deſpon 
ſories, until a full concluſion were had of the other den f 
the Palatine, together with that of the marriage as b "ths 
faid articles is alleged ; only his late majeſty, by the aforeſaid 
letters of October 8, required the ſaid earl ſo to enuceavour 
that his majeſty might have the joy of both at Chriſtmas. 
Whereas his inſtructions of May 14, 1621, were expreſs that 
he ſhould not make the buſineſs of the Palatinate 2 condtna 
of the marriage. And his late majeſty's letters of December 
30, 1623, were fully to the ſame effect. Yet did the ſaid 
earl, according to what was intimated by the ſaid letter of 


October 8, ſo carefully provide therein, as that before the 


proxies were to be executed, he had an abſolu er! 
butineſs of the Palatinate, the ſame ſhould vis hag 
according to his late majeſty's defire; and the condè Olivares 
both in his majeſty's name, and in his own, defired the ſaid 
earl and fir Walter Aſton, that they would aflure his majeſt 

of the real performance. of the ſame, and intreated, if ed 
were, they ſhould engage their honour and life for it as by 

their joint diſpatches of November 23, 1623, will a 7 
and lo much the ſaid fir Walter Aſton and. the fad carl 
agreed ſhould be delivered to them in writin 
would have delivered their proxies, and ſo the ſaid earl 
declared it; the which anſwer in writing ſhould have bee 

the ſame, which ſince was given them of January 8 2 N 
And both fir Walter Aſton and the ſaid earl were confident 


therein, as they by their ſaid letters of November 23, wrote 
to his late majeſty as followeth, viz. ; 


That his majeſty might according to his defire, ſigni- 
5 1181117 


fied to the ſaid carl, by his letters of October 8 give, as 
well to his majeſty's daughter that Chriſtmaſs, the comfort- 
able news of the expiring of her great troubles and ſufferings 
as to his ſon the prince, the congratulation of being married 
to a moſt worthy and excellent princeſs.” 3 

By which it will evidently appear, he meant not to leave 
the buſineſs of the Palatinate looſe, when he intended to pro- 
ceed to the marriage; but he confelled that he was ever of 
opinion, that the beſt pawn and aflurance his late majeſt 
could have of the real proceeding; of the Palatinate ci 
that they proceeded really to the effecting of the watch; 1 
of the ſame opinion was his late majeſty alſo, and the lords 
commiſſioners here in England, as appearcth by his inſtruc— 
tions, dated March 14, 1621, which opinion ſtill continued 
in them, as appeareth by his late majeſty's letters of January 
1622. And as ſor the temporal articles, the ſaid earl ſaith, 


when the deſponſories were formerly appointed to have been 
* 


as he remembereth, on Friday, Auguſt 29, before the depar- 
ture of his majeſty, then prince, out of Spain, which was 
only hindered by the not coming of the diſpenſation, the 
prince appointed him and fir Walter Aſton to meet with the 
Spaniſh commiſſioners, and they drew up the heads of the 
temporal articles, wherewith the prince and the duke of Buck- 
ingham were acquainted ; and in caſe the diſpenſation had 
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come, and the deſponſories being performed on that day, 
there had bcen no other proviſion made for them before the 
marriage ; but preſently, upon the prince his departure, he, 
the ſaid earl, cauſed them to be drawn into torm, and ſent 
them to his late majeſty, Sept. 27, 1623, deſiring to under- 
ſtand bis majeſty's pleaſure with all ſpeed, eſpecially if he diſ- 
approved any thing in them; but never received notice of any 
diſlike thereof, until the aforeſaid letters of November 13, 
1623, which put off the deſponſories. So as it appeareth 
the ſaid earl was fo far from breaking his inſtructions, or 
from having any intention to have proceeded to the execution 
of the deſponſories, before his majeſty and the prince were 
ſatisfied of this point of the infanta entering into religion, or 
before convenient aſſurance, as well for the reſtitution of the 
Palatinate, as performances of the temporal articles, that he 
deſcrveth, as he conceiveth under favour, no blame, fo much 
as in intention; but if he had erred in intention only, (as he 
did not) the ſame being never reduced into act, the fault (as 
he conceiveth) was removed by his obedience before the in- 
tention was put into execution: For ſo it is in caſes towards 
God. And as to the matter of aggravat:on againſt him, that 
he appointed ſo ſhort a time for the deſponſories, as that 
without extraordinary diligence the prince had becn bound, 
he thereto ſaith, as he ſaid before, that he ſet no day at all 
thereunto, nor could defer it after the diſpenſation came from 
Rome, without a direct breach of the match ſo long laboured 
in, and ſo much deſired 5 yet he and fir Walter Aſton having 
uſed all poſſible induftry to diſcover how the motion of 
deterring the match would be taken; and finding an abſolute 
reſolution in the king of Spain to proceed punctually, and to 
require tae proxies according to the capitulation, within ten 


days after the coming of the diſpenſation ; and that time alſo 


getting advertilcment from Rome, that the diſpenſation was 
granted, and would preſently be there; he, the ſaid earl, to 
the end, in fo great a cauſe, he might have a clear and un- 
doubted underſtauding of his late majeſty's pleaſure, ſent a 
diſpatch of November 1, with all diligence unto his majeſty, 
letting his majeſty know, that it could not be poſſible for him 
to protract the marriage above four days, unleſs he ſhould 
hazard the breaking, for which he had no warrant. | 
But that this was now no new reſolution, nor the king ſo 
ſtraitned in time, as by the ſaid article is pretended, will ap- 
pear by the ſaid earl's diſpatch of September 28, 1623. In 
which, upon ſcruple that was then made of the infanta's en- 
tering into religion, he wrote to the ſame effect, via.“ That 
if the diſpenſation ſhould come, he knew no means how to 
detain the proxics above twenty or twenty four days.” So 
that although no difficulty happened until the midſt of No- 
vember 1623, yet it was foreſeen, that it muſt of neceſſity 
happen whenſocver the diſpenſation ſhould come ; and then 
was warning of two months given thereof; viz. from Sep- 
tember 24, until November 29, which was the time appoint- 
ed for the deſponſories. | 
So, as he moſt humbly ſubmits himſelf unto your lordſhips, 
which of the two ways was the ſafer or dutifuller for him to 
take; whether upon inferences and conjectures, to have 
overthrown to great a bufinets ; or, on the other fide, firſt, to 
have preſented unto his majeſty the truth and ſincerity as he 
did, the true eſtate of his affairs, with his humble opinion 
therein, with an intimation, that if his majeſty ſhould reſolve 
to break the match, that for the ſaid earl his honeſt diſcharge 
of the public truſt repoſed in him, when the proxies were de- 
poſited in his hands, and for bis ſufficient warrant in ſo great 
a cauſe, his majelty would be graciouſly pleaſed to give clear 
and expreſs order, (which he had not) and in the interim, 
whilſt his majeſty might take into conſideration the great in- 
conveniencies that might enſue, the ſaid inconveniencies might 
be ſuſpended, and the bufineſs kept upon fair terms, that his 
majeſty might have his way and choice clear and unſoiled be- 
fore him. 5 | | 
And 25 to ihe evil conſequences which are pretended would 
have followed, if the ſaid carl had procceded to the conſum- 
mation of the match, before he had expreſs order and warrant 
to the contrary; he fuppoſed his majeſty ſhould fpeedily have 
ſeen the marriage, which he ſo long ſought to have effected; 
that the prince ſhould have had a worthy lady whom he loved; 
that the portion was much greater than ever was given in 
money in Chriſtendain, that the king of Spain had engaged 
hunſelt for reſtitution of the Palatinate; for which the ſaid 
car] conccived a daungbter of Spain, and two millions, had 
been no ill-pawn ; b{ficies many other additions of advantage 
to the crown of England: whereas on the contrary fide, he 
toiciaw that he prince would be kept a year longer unmarried, 
a talug that ſo highly conceracth theſe kingdoms; he doubteth, 
that tac recovery of the Pulatinate from the emperor, and 


duke of Bavaria, by force, would prove a great difficulty, 
and that Chriſtendom was like to fall into a general combuſ. 
tion: ſo that deſiring that his majeſty ſhould have obtained 
his ends, and have had the honour and happineſs, not only 


to have given peace, plenty, and increaſe, unto his own ſub. 


jects and crowns, but to have propounded the greateſt differ. 
ences that had been theſe many years in Chriſtendom : ang 


by his piety and wiſdom, to have prevented the ſhedding of 


ſo much Chriſtian blood, as he feared would enſue, if theſe 
buſineſſes were diſordered. Theſe reaſons, he confeſſed, ang 
the zeal unto his majeſty's ſervice, made him ſo earneſtly defire 
the effecting of this buſineſs, and cannot but think himſelf an 
unfortunate man, (his majeſty's affairs being ſo near ſettling tg 
his majeſty's content, as he conceiveth they were, and hoping 
to have been to his majeſty, not only a faithful ſervant, but a 
ſuceeſsful ſervant) to ſee the whole eſtate of his affairs turned 
upſide down, without any the leaſt fault of his; and yet he, 


the only miniſter on the Engliſh and Spaniſh fide, that re. 


mained under diſgrace. 
XI. To the eleventh article the ſaid earl ſaith, that the 
article is grounded upon a petition by him preferred to this 


honourable houſe, ſuppoſed to be ſcandalous ; which your 
lordſhips (as he conceiveth) according to the cuſtoms and pri- 


vileges of the houſe of peers, would have been pleaſed firſt 
to have adjudged fo to have been, either for matter appearing 
in itſelf, or upon hearing the ſaid earl; for if the matter ap. 
pearing in the petition itſelf be not to be excepted unto, it 
cannot, as he conceiveth, by collateral accidents, be taken 
for a ſcandal, till it be examined and found falſe, For a plain 
and direct anſwer thereunto he ſaith, that the ſaid petition is 


ſuch, as will not warrant any ſuch inference, as by the ſaid 


article is inforced. And that he hoped to juſtify the con- 
tents of the ſaid petition in ſuch ſort, as ſhall not diſpleaſe 
his majeſty, nor deſerve that expreſſion which is uſed in the 
charge; but contrarily what he hath ſaid, or fhall ſay therein 
in his defence, ſhall in all things tend to the honour and ſer- 
vice of his majeſty, by reducing into his memory divers cir- 
cumſtances, and laying before him the paſſages of divers par- 
ticulars, which by undue practices have been either conccaled 
trom his majeſty, or miſ-related unto. him. 


„ Having thus offered to this high and honourable court, | 


ſuch proofs and reaſons as he hoped ſhall, in your lordſhips 
wiſdom and juſtice, clearly acquit him of any capital crime, 
or wiltul offence ; if it ſhall appear, that out of errors and 
judgment, too much ferventneſs and zeal to his majeſty's 
fervice, or the ignorance of the laws of this realm, (where- 


with he hath not been able to be ſo well acquainted as he 


ought, by reaſon of foreign employments by the ſpace of 


many years) or by any other ways or means he hath fallen 
into the danger of the laws for any thing pardoned in the 


general pardon, made in the parliament holden at Weſtmin- 
ſter, anno viceſimo primo regni imp. Jacobi Angliæ, &c. 
of bleſſed memory, he humbly prayeth allowance of the 
pardons, and the benefit thereof, (with this clauſe, that he 
doth and will aver, that he is none of the perſons excepted 
out of the ſame (although he is very confident, he ſhall not 
need the help of any pardon, having received many fignifica- 
tions, as well from his majeſty's own mouth, that he had 
never offended his majeſty, as lately, by ſeveral letters of the 
lord Conway, that he might reſt in the ſecurity he was in, 
and fit ſtill, and ſhould be no farther queſtioned. But he 
hopes your lordſhips will not only find him ſo far from blame, 
but that he hath ſerved his late majeſty of blefled memory, 
and his moſt gracious ſon, the king's majeſty that now is, 
with that fidelity, care, and induſtry, that your lordſhips 
will take courſe, as you, in your wiſdoms, ſhall think fit, 


not only for upholding the honour and reputation of a peer 


in this realm, after ſo many employments, but likewiſe be- 
come humble and earneſt ſuitors to his majeſty on this be- 
halt (which he humbly prayeth) that he may be reſtored to 
his majeſty's good favour, which, above all worldly things, 
he molt deſireth.“ 


This defence of the earl of Briſtol feemed to me worthy 
to be tranſmitted to poſterity, in a language more generally 
known than the Engliſh. Truth is viſible. throughout: the 
whole is perfectly coherent : nothing appears diſguiſed, and 
the carl's innocence is ſo clearly ſeen, as to be almoſt beyond 
doubt. But on the other hand, there appears a furious per- 
ſecution againſt this lord, from thoſe who muſt have been 
convinced of his innocence. In this perſecution is ſeen the 
extreme weakneſs of James I. who, contrary to his own know- 
ledge, not only permitted the earl of Briſtol to be oppreſſed, 
who had ſerved him very faithfully, but alſo was induced 
to tell the parliament, in 1624, two things equally dif- 
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| e truth. The firſt, that when the prince and 
yr 7 came to Madrid, they found the affair 
ot b which the earl of Briſtol was charged, as untouched, 
27 it had never been mentioned before. And yet, he had 
5 cf ſigned the articles of the treaty, and nothing was 
gn but the pope's diſpenſation to celebrate the marriage, 
den manifeſtly appears in the earl of Briſtol's anſwer. The 
fe ond, that the affair upon which he conſulted the parlia- 
_ namely, whether he ſhould break the treaties with 
80 uin was yet,“ Res integra,” though theſe intreaties had 
been entirely broken two months before. But Charles I's 
rejudice againſt the ear] of Briſtol is ſo ſurpriſing, that after 
bring ſeen the earl's defence, one can hardly believe, a 
e, ſo judicious in other reſpects, could be induced to 
gictate to his attorney-general, an accuſation ſo full of ca- 
jumnies againſt a lord, whom certainly he could not think 

uilty, fince no man knew no more of the affair than himſelf. 
his is a character which does not redound to his honour. 
He would have been more excuſable, if he had cauſed the 
duke of Buckingham to act alone, whoſe reputation ought 
not to have been more dear to him than his own. In ſhort, 
we ſee in the earl of Briſtol's defence, a clear and full expli- 
cation of what paſſed in Spain, in the negociation of the two 


treaties, for the marriage, and for the reſtitution of the Pala- 


tinate, which is the principal ſubject of the reign of James I. 
The earl's defence undeniably ſhews alſo, what all the good 


writers affirm, that the duke of Buckingham's narrative to 


the parliament in 1624, was all falſe. And therefore 1 
thought this narrative of the duke's would not be ill-placed 
after the earl of Briſtol's defence, that the reader, by com- 
paring the one with the other, may be ſatisfied with his own 
eyes, how unworthily King James, the prince his ſon, and 
the duke of Buckingham, acted with the parliament, in order 
to cauſe them to adviſe a rupture with Spain, on which ad- 
vice king Charles afterwards ſo ſtrenuouſly infiſted, 


The duke of Buckingham's narrative a of the tranſactions 
in Spain, delivered to both houſes of parliament, by order 
of king James I. in the year 1624. | 


THE duke in his narration, obſerved fix diſtinct and ſe- 
veral parts. 
Spain. II. The treaty of the marriage ſet on foot in Spain, 
ſeverally and by itſelf. III. The treaty of the marriage and 
reſtitution, united together by a reciprocal ſubordination. 
IV. The prince's return from Spain. V. His majeſty's ſub- 
ſequent proceedings in both treaties, fince the return. VI. 
The ftating of the queſtion, “ ſuper totam materiam,” 
wherein both the houſes were to offer to his majeſty their ad- 
vice and counſel, | 


AKLTICLE:L 
The motives of the prince's journey to Spain. 


The negociation of fir Richard Weſton chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with the archducheſs of Bruſſels, miniſtred unto 
his majeſty the firſt occaſion of jealouſy, and made a kind of 
diſcovery of the Spaniards indirect dealing with this ſtate. 

After the duke had ſpoken theſe few words, there was 
read a letter of the 3d of October 1622, from the King to the 
carl of Briſtol, wherein Briſtol was required to let the king 
of Spain know, how ſenfible king James was of the empe- 
ror's proceedings towards him ; and that he ſhould demand 
of the king of Spain a promiſe, under hand and ſeal, that 
Heidelbergh ſhould be delivered within ſeventy days after au- 
dience, and the like for Manheim and Frankendale, if they 
be taken; and if this be denied, to preſs to have leave to 
march through the king of Spain's territories with an army 
tor the recovering of his children's patrimony ; and that the 
king of Spain ſhould aſſiſt us with his forces.“ | 

Then the duke deſired the houſes to take for truth what- 
ever he ſhould ſay, granted and atteſted by the prince's pre- 
lence; and ſhewed, that this letter was not put home to the 
utmoſt by the earl of Briſtol, Hereupon a diſpatch was ſent 
away to my lord of Briſtol, expreſly commanding him to 
prets his directions more home than yet he had donc, and in 
caſe he ſhould be denied or delayed by the king of Spain, 
then to take his leave and come away: this was not ſo fully 
exacted by my lord of Briſtol. 


his narrative has been collated with the record in Rymer, tom. xvii. 
10 5b c. by means whereof, ſeveral miſtakes that were in Ruſhworth, are 
Elined, | 

The marriage had been now fix years negociating at Madrid. There 
ere ſome articles figned, which Gregory XV. had ſent back with his an- 
Wes. Either therefore conde Olivares, or Porter, or the duke of Buck- 
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Porter, that carried theſe letters, was commanded not to 
ſtay above ten days, who after he had been there ſome four 
or five days, and ſaw nothing towards a diſpatch, went him- 
ſelf to the conde Olivares, (having been his creature) and 
defired him that he would ſpeed his Fe patch. Olivares aſked 
him what he would have? Who replied, no more than what 
had been formerly promiſed, that in caſe the emperor ſhould 
deny the reſtitution of the Palatinate, the king of Spain 
ſhould aſſiſt our king by arms to recover it, or elſe give way 
to our forces to march thither through his country, Oli- 
vares replied, that this was a prepoſterous demand ; what, to 
aſſiſt with arms againſt the king's uncle, and the catholic 
league ! Porter ſpeaking to him of the marriage of our prince 
with the infanta of Spain, he told him, that he underſtood 
not a word of it b. | 
Porter acquainted Briſtol herewith : he ſaid, he would call 
Olivares to an account, if he held this language with him, 
and would make him underſtand, that an earl of England 
was as good a man as a conde of Spain. But ſending for 
Porter the next morning, he changed his reſolution, and con- 
cluded to carry the buſineſs more calmly, and ſaid, the conde 
was ſo relerved, becauſe he was ſhy and dainty to report thoſe 
myſteries with that freedom to him, who was not qualified 
as a public miniſter. The conde wis angry with Porter for 
communicating what he [aid ro Briſtol, Mr. Porter returned 
with a dilpatch fraught with generalitics, and without any 
one particular or certainty at all, made his relation to the 


prince's highneſs; who thereupon took his reſolutinn to 90 


in perſon to Spain, and gave himſelt theſe reaſons for the en- 
terprize. | | | | 
He ſaw his father's negociation plainly eluded ; matters of 
religion gained upon, and extorted ©: his fifter's cauſe more 
and more delprrate ; and that this was the way ro put things 
off or on; and that in this particular, delay was worte than a 
plain denial; and that, according to the uſual proverb,“ a 
deſperate diſeaſe muſt have a deſperate remedy d.“ | 


Hereupon the king commanded the duke to accompany 
his highneſs in his journey.“ 


ARTICLE II. 


The treaty of the marriage ſevered, and by itſelf. 


When the prince had arrived at Madrid, the conde gave 
him a vifit ; magnified exceedingly the prince's journey: 
amplified the obligations his highneſs had put upon that 


king; and ſaid, that now without all peradventure, it muſt 


be a match, and we muſt part and divide the whole world 
betwixt us. 


The next day the cond taking the duke into his coach, 


and Mr, Porter or his interpreter, falling into diſcourſe of 


the match, he ſaid unto the duke, let us diſpatch this match 
out of hand, and ftrike it up without the pope; the duke 
anſwered, he liked the matter very well, but defired to un- 
derſtand the means. The means, quoth the conge, is very 
ealy ; it is but the converſion of the prince; which we can- 


not conceive but his highneſs intended upon his reſolution for 
this journey, | 


The duke anſwered forthwith, that with freedom they came 


thither, and with freedom they would return again : they 
were no jugglers, neither came they to Spain to make new 


| bargains®: that the prince was ſettled in his religion; his 


conſcience was troubled with no ſcruples in that kind: if the 

ſtruck any more upon that ſtring, they would mar all the har- 
mony. Then ſaid the conde, there is no way but to ſend to 
Rome to haſten the 4iſpenſation ; to which the duke aſſented. 


Hereupon the conde wrote his letter to the cardinal Ludo- 


vicio the pope's nephew; which being ſhewed to the duke, 
ſeemed to him to be very heavy; the duke therefore defired 
to quicken it with this poſtſcript, © That now rhe prince 
being arrived, muſt not be ſent back without a wife ; that 
delay to a ſuitor is a kind of retuſal ; that clogging iaſtructi- 
ons would amount to a denial, and new conditions ta an ab- 
ſolute breach.” The conde fell into choler, and ſaid directly 
it could not be done. This the prince affirmed to be acted 
in his preſence : but the earl of Briſtol made a more benign 
conſtruction thereof, the duke a right-down concluſion, that 
this people never intended either match or reſt'turion; and ſa 
wiſhed his highneſs fairly at home again: however the meſ- 
ſenger was diſpatched to Rome. 


© Theſe matters became much worſe after the prince was in Spain. Ra- 


n. 

4 All theſe reaſons are extremely weak. For ſuppoſing them to be true, 
they only prove at moſt the neceſſity of a rupture with Spain, but not of the 
prince's journey hitner. Rapin. 

They however made new terms; Rapin. - 
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Four or five days after his highneſs was placed to ſee his 
miſtreſs in her paſſage through the ſtreets, as ſhe made her 
viſits from church to church: but preſſing for acceſs, he was 
delayed, but at laſt obtained a viſit ; but a very ſtrange one, 
He was not ſuffered to fpeak unto her, but as they had ſet it 
down in words and ſyllables in writing; ſaying, they were 
no aſtrologers, and could not foreſee the event of this marri- 
age: and therefore they reſolved to admit him as a prince only, 
and not as a ſuitor. But the conde falved this up with a com- 
pliment, that if the diſpenſation were once returned, he ſhould 
lye with her even that very night; nay, have her he ſhould 
upon any terms. If he could not be qualified to enjoy her as 
a wife, yet he ſhould have her as a miſtreſs. | 

Soon after, riding in a coach, it was urged by the conde, 
that the infanta was of a tender conſcience, and if ſhe ſhould 
come into England, and find the prince an enemy to her re- 
ligion, it would quite difh-arten her. His highnels conſented 
to hear her upon this ſubject, becauſe he was as like to con- 
vert her, as ſhe was to pervert him. A conference with di- 
vines was preſſed upon his highneſs, which he refuſed, and 
ſaid, if after a diſputation with them, they ſhould not pre- 
val againſt a young man, they would remain much diſguſted, 
and ill affected to the whole negociation, this kind of impor- 
tunity was {till uſed towards the prince, till the return of the 
diſpenſation. | : 

Six weeks after the prince's arrival came the diſpenſation ; 
but his highnels underſtood from Rome, by Mr. Gage, that 
the diſpenſation was returned, much clogged in matter and 
manner, eſpecially with the annexed new condition. The 
king of Spain, before the receiving of the diſpenſation, was 
to take an oath to ſee all the articles performed; whereupon 
faculty was iſſued, really performed, or elſe to make war, in 
caſe of any failure, upon the king of England. | 

His highneſs ſignified his reſolution unto them, that he 
neither could nor would add or alter any thing of the firſt ar- 
ticles ſent to England. 3 

A juncto of divines are appointed to meet and conſider, 
whether the king might ſafely take the oath. By this time 
the prince had gone through all the articles, fitting in perſon 
with the committee; only leaving three undecided, that of 
the church, that of the nurſe, and that of the education of the 
children; which his highaeſs reſerved till he ſhould ſpeak 
with the king. Then ſaid the conde, now buſineſs is in a 
better way than ever it was, a match, and without more ado 
ſhe was his wife. . 1 

But the next day came Gondomar, and ſpake unto the prince 
of the ſame match, as of a new thing, and told him plainly, 
that unleſs his hignneſs came to all the conditions of the diſ- 
penſation as they were ſent from Rome, clearly and entirely, 
nothing would be done; for they had no power to remove or 
alter a word of falſe Latin. Whereupon his highneſs was 
juſtly diſtaſted, and offered to break. Then they preſſed the 
prince, that he would be pleaſed to ſtay twenty days, until 
the king of Spain might receive an anſwer from England. 
The prince reſolved to ſtay, upon condition that fir Francis 
Cottipgton might be diſpatched away within two days, and 
ſome meſſenger that might overtake him with the articles that 
ſhould be ſent after, as ſoon as ever they could be made 
ready : but the two days of their hammering ſpun out to 
twenty; at the end thereof they brought them with new ad- 
ditions. | 

The articles being at laſt ſent to England, the juncto of 
divines delivered their opinions, that the infanta could not be 
ſent over before the ſpring ; at which his highneſs was offend- 
ed, but the conde prevailed with him to ſtay, until their em- 
baſſador ſhould certify out of England, that the articles were 
aſſented unto by king James, and put in execution, and then 

e lady ſhould go with the prince. | 
q The biſhop of Segovia wo pleaſed to ſay to the duke, that 
he had heard ſomething of the eſtate of our kingdom, and 
had reccived it from good bands; that our king could not 
make : toleration without a rebellion, and he eafily believed 
it; becauſe the king of Spain is not able, in his dominions, 
to effect the like enterprize, without incurring the like dan- 
ger: therefore he concluded, it was unſafe to ſend the lady 
thither at this time, becauſe we having granted as much in 
eff-& as a toleration, it was very probable ſhe ſhould be wel- 
comed with a riſing and rebellion. To which the duke re- 
plied, that if the favors which the king his maſter had exhi- 
bited to his catholics, and the mediation of that king, and 
the advice of that very committee, of which that biſhop was 


f That is, pole-far, 3 | 
1 It pt. by the eerl of Briſtol's defence, which is confirmed by a let- 
ter from klug Janes, that chis propoſal was not actually made till after the 


kin gdoms. 


one, be of ſo dangerous a conſequence; it ſeems their lord. 
ſhips, who gave the advice ſor that article, though they pre- 
tended religion, intended plain and open rebellion. But yon 


muſt know quoth the duke, if his highneſs had been of my 


lord biſhop's opinion, that theſe connivances had amounted to 
a toleration, he had never accepted of theſe articles to have 
gained any alliance: for what was agreed unto, was but ; 
temporary ſuſpenſion of penal laws, but no toleration ; for 
that could not be done, but by conſent of parliament. Ther 
Gondomar hereupon faid, that for his part, he did not hold i 
fit to ſend the intanta thither, before the articles be perteQ1y 
put in execution. And Gondomar privately infuſed to the 
prince his highneſs, being incenſed againſt the duke, that the 
duke was in heart (as he ſaid all his kindred were) a Romas 
catholic ; and he faid to a jeſuit of great account and zeal in. 
thoſe parts, that the duke was a moſt obſtinate, perverſe, and 
refractory puritan. - | | 
About this time it was reported, that the prince intended 
to ſteal away; whereupon they laid wait to intercept him: 
hereupon the duke was ſent to tell them, that although they 
had ſtole thither out of love, they would never ſteal thence 
out of fear, | | 
About this time the prince ſent a meſſage to his father, that 
if he ſhould receive any advertiſement, that he was detaineq 


by that ſtate as a priſoner, he would be pleaſed, for his lake, 


never to think upon him any longer as a ſon, but refle& 
upon the good of his fiſter, and the ſafety of his own 


| 
A Tier in. 


The treaty of the match and reſtitution reciprocally ſubor. 
dinated. | ; 8 


It is fit to obſerve this paſſage, which is the hinge where. 
upon all his highneſs's ſubſequent actions are turned and 
moved. He had never ſtaid a ſevennight longer in Spain; he 
had never left any proxy with Briſtol ; he had never taken any 
oath at the eſcurial ; or ſo much as ever written a complimen: 
to the lady; but that he had ſtill before his eyes, as his cy. 
noſure f, the promiſe made by the conde, for the reſtitution 
of the Palatinate. | 

1 haſten the delivery of the lady, the duke preſented unto 
the conde, how his maſter was now in years; the prince his 
only Jon; and he would ſuffer in honour and reputation, 
to return home without his wife. The conde conſented 
hereunto, and defired the prince would name a day for his 
departure. | 1 | 

'This news came ta the infanta, who ſcemed to be appre- 
henſive of the prince's going away, and prevailed with his 
higneſs to return this compliment unto her, that rather than 
he would give her Alteza any diſguſt, he would ſtay ſor ſeven 
years. | 

By this time fir Francis Cottington is arrived with all things 
pertected by the king, and letters from the embaſſadors of 


good ſatisfaction, and a command from the king to his high- 


neſs, to make his return within one month. | 

Now began the conde to enter into the treaty for the reſti- 
tution of the Palatinate, ſaying, the lady fhould by no means 
go to England, before that buſineſs was accommodated. 
And it was projected, that there ſhould be a rcſtitution of 
the land to the prince Palatine, upon a condition of marriage 
with the emperor's daughter, and that he ſhould be bred in 
the emperor's court s. The prince demanded of the conde 
whether, in caſe the emperor proved refractory, the king his 
maſter would aſſiſt him with arms, to reduce him to reaſon- 


able terms? The conde anſwered negatively ®, becauſe they 


had a maxim of ſtate, that the king of Spain muſt never fight 


againſt the imperor ; for they would not employ their forces 


againſt the houſe of Auſtria. | ID 

Hereupon his highneſs made his protiſtation to the conde : 
* Look to it, Sir, for if you hold yourſelf to that, there is 
an end of all; for without this you may not rely upon either 
marriage or friendſhip.” _ 

By this time the prince is grown cheap and vulgar in the 
court of Spain, ſo that they will ſcarce beſtow a vifit upon 
him, and the conde came very ſeldom to him: and two let- 
ters came to the duke's hands, which ſhewed that all the 
conGde did, was nothing but flathes and lightning; notwith— 
ſtanding, he ſeemed at this time to be in a good humour, 
and told the duke, that now certainly it muſt be a match, 


prince's departure from Madrid. Rapin. | 
* Either the earl of Briſtol, or the duke of Buckingham, muſt in this 
point not have ſpoken the truth, Ra pin. | 
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| RAPIN's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Ihe devil could not break it: the duke replied, he thought 
5 egg match had need be very firm and ſtrong, it had 
been ſeven years in ſoadering. The conde denied it, and 
ſaid plainly, it had not been really intended ſeven months; 
nd ſaid, i well fetch that out of my deſk, that ſhall affure 
. a thereof; and ſo produced two letters, the firſt was writ- 
50 with the king of Spain's own hand, dated the 5th of No- 
vember 10225 and the other from the-conde Olivares, of the 
8th of November 1622, being an anſwer to that letter'. 
<« Theſe letters having been inſerted in the hiſtory of king 
ames I. vol. II. page 444, there is no need of repeating 


them here over again.“ 
ARTICLE IV. 
The prince's return from Spain. 


And now the prince returning for England, being engaged 
to leave his proxy, did depoſit the ſame in the hands of the 
earl of Briſtol, who was to keep it, and uſe it as his procu- 
rator; that is, as he ſhould receive his highneſs's directions 
from time to time: bis order for the preſent was, ſaid the 
duke) that if the confirmation came from Rome clear and 
entire k, (which it did not) then within ſo many days he ſhould 
deliver it to the King of Spain. | ER | 

The ſecond direction ſent to him, was by a letter which his 
highneſs ſent him between his departure from the eſcurial, 
and coming to the ſea- ſide, to this effect: that for fear a mona- 
{try ſhould rob him of his wife, he ſhould ſtay the delivery 
of the powers until the doubts were cleared; and that his 
highneſs would fend him in the premiſſes ſome farther direc- 
tions : here becauſe my lord of Briſtol in his letter of the 
iſt of November 1623, doth preſs ſo vehemently the prince 
his highneſs concerning this proxy, and the prince vowed 
openly before both houſes !, that he had never by oath or 
honour engaged himſelf not to revoke the powers more than by 
the clauſe, De non revocanda Procuratione, inſerted 1n the 
inſtrument itſelf, and that he conceived the clauſe to be mat- 
ter of form; and although eſſentially of no binding power, 
yet uſually thruſt into every ſuch inſtrument ; and that the 
Civilians do hold, that it is lawful by the civil and canon law, 
for any man to revoke his proxy of marriage, notwithſtand- 
ing it hath the clauſe, De non revocanda Procuratione inſerted 
in it : therefore as to this point the duke concluded, that the 


earl of Briſtol, in charging this matter ſo highly on the prince, 


had much forgot himſelf a. 
AK ei. 


The ſubſequent proceedings of his majeſty in both the treaties, 
ſince the return of his highneſs. 


The prince, by the mercy of God, came to Royſton, and 
made his relation to the king of all that had paſſed. His 
majeſty was glad, and told him, that he had acted well the 
part of a ſon; and now the part of a father muſt come upon 
the ſtage, which was to provide with all circumſpec- 
tion, that his only ſon ſhould not be married with a portion 
of tears to his only daughter. And therefore his majeſty 
commanded bv an expreſs diſpatch, the ſtay of the proxy in 
the earl of Briſtol's hands, until he had ſome better aſſurance 
of the reſtitution of the Palatinate. | | 

Then was read his majeſty's letter to the earl of Briſtol, 
dated the 8th of October 1623, wherein the earl of Briſtol 
was required by the king, “ ſo to endeavour, that he might 
have the joy of both treaties at Chriſtmaſs;“ namely, thoſe 


i The earl of Briſtol pretended, theſe letters were written with no other 
mtent but to get the negociation out of his hands, becauſe'the court of 
Spain was in hopes of obtaining better conditions from the duke of Buck- 
Ingham. Rapin. 5 e : = | 

It is very doubtful, whether this condition was inſerted in the princes's 
declaration. Ibid, | | 

About five months after, Ibid, 

m See the earl of Briſtol's defence, Article X. | | 

» This could not be true. For the diſpenſation did not come from Rome 
till the beginning of December 1623, and the king's, abſolute order not to 
deliver the diſpenſation, was dated November 23. Therefore the earl of 


$75 
about the marriage, and the reſtitution of the Palatinate. 
This the duke would have had looked upon as a poſitive 
order, not to deliver up the procuration, till the reſtitution of 
the Palatinate was actually promiſed; concerning which mat- 
ter, ſee the tear] of Briſtol's anſwer to the tenth article of his 
accuſation, | | | 

Alfter that the duke went on in the following manner: you 
would perceive that by this diſpatch, Briſtol would lay hold 
on all hints and emergent occaſions, to put off the deſponſo- 
ries without this required aſſurance by arms firſt obtained; but 
the truth is he did not ſo. 

For 1ſt, the confirmation came from Rome, clogged and 
mangled ; and inſtead of challenging thereupon, he labours 
with no ſmall ſtrength of wit to hide and palliate the ſame n. 

2. In the temporal articles the portion was altered, from 
fix hundred thouſand pounds in ready caſh, to eighty 
thouſand pounds in money, and a few jewels, and a penſion 
of twenty thouſand pounds per annum. Inſtead of quarrelling 
with this mean alteration, he ſeems to approve and applaud 
the payment ®, | | 

3. For the aſſurance of reſtitution of the Palitinate, the 
main foundation, both of match and friendſhip, he is fo far 
from providing for it before, (which was the method preſcribed 


by the King) that he leaves it to be mediated by the infanta 


after the marriage, | 
Laſtly, Inſtead of putting off the contract, as any man in 


the world (upon the difpatch from Royſton) would have done, 


he comes to prefix a preciſe day for che deſponſories. 
No from this rath fixing of the day for the deſponſories 
in Spain, which was controlled again by an expreſs?, from 
hence iſſued an unneceflary diſcourteſy put upon the king, and 
in a manner upon the infanta, by the earl of Briſtol : from 
that proceeded a great affront put upon the prince, the 
taking away the title la princeffa from the infanta, and the 
debarring of our embaſſadors from any further acceſs to ber 
perſon. | | 
Then was produced an anſwer of the king of Spain, to the 
memorial of the Englith embaſſador, implying a refuſal to 
aſſiſt by arms for the recovery of the Palatinate, in caſe the 
emperor conſented not to a reſtitution. | 


ARTICLE Vi. 


This queſtion the duke ſtated after this manner: Whether 
this being the full effect and product of all the negociation, 
which I have opened unto you, be ſufficient Super totum ma- 
teriam, for his majeſty to rely upon with any ſafety ; as well 
for the marriage of his only fon, as for the relief of his only 
daughter? Or, that thele treaties ſet aſide, his majeſty were 


beſt to truſt to his own ſtrength, and to ſtand upon his own 


feet? So the duke ended with this concluſion, that if the 


bringing us from darkneſs to light, did deſerve any thanks, we 


owe it, and muſt wholly aſcribe it to the prince his highneſs, 


: It is needleſs, I think, to make upon this narrative, reflec- 
tions which may occur to every reader, after having ſeen the 
earl of Briſtol's defence. I ſhall content myſelf therefore with 


obſerving, how little proper this narrative was to afford ſuffi- - 


cient information to the two houſes of parliament, to enable 
them, upon good grounds, to form their reſolutions concern- 
ing the queſtion propoſed to them by the king. And yet 
upon this alone it was that they reſolved to adviſe the king 
to break with Spain, and this haſty advice was the principal 


cauſe of the differences afterwards between Charles I. and his 
parliaments, 


Briſtol had not time to write to England, to palliate the defects of the diſ- 

penſation, ſuppoſing it to have had any, Rapin. | 
This muſt be miſrepreſented ; for if the earl of Briſtol had been guilty of 

ſuch prevarication, the king would not have failed to bring it as an article of 


accuſation againſt him, which alone would have been ſufficient to condemn 
him. Ibid. : | 


P It was the prince himſelf, and the duke, who had agreed with the 


king of Spain on the day the marriage ſhould be ſolemnized, viz. ten 
days after the coming of the diſpenſation, which the earl of Briſtol altered 
not, Ibid, 
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B O O K XX, 


Eontainivg the ſecond Part of the Reign of CHARLES I. from the Year 1640 to 
1642. 


| HE king's affairs, at the meeting of the parlia- 
[1640] ment, were ina very ill fituation. Inſtead of ſubs 
duing the Scots, as he had flattered himſelf, he had the 
mortification to ſee them enter England, force the paſſage 
of the Tyne, defeat a conſiderable body of his army, and 
render themſelves maſters of Newcaſtie. Moreover, he ſaw 
his own troops not very ready to ſerve him. They confiſted, 
for the moſt part, of ſoldiers liſted againſt their wills in 
the ſeveral counties, and prejudiced like the reſt of the na- 
tion againſt the government. Beſides, the valour of the 
Scots being magnified by thoſe who had been routed, and by 
the king's private enemies, inſpired the Engliſh troops with 
ſome terror. Moreover, the king wanted money to pay them. 
His whole reſource was the two hundred thouſand pounds 
borrowed of the city of London, till it ſhould pleaſe the par- 
liament to furniſh him with the neceſſary ſupplies. But he 


ould hardly expect that the parliament would be favourable 


to him. It was univerſally believed he had called it againſt 
his inclination, and becauſe he could find no other way to 
free himſelf from his preſent circumſtances ; what had paſſed 
in the four parliaments held fince the beginning of his reign, 
the diſſolutions of theſe parliaments with heat and animoſity, 
the impriſonment of the members, the diſcontinuance of par- 


liaments for twelve years, the taxes impoſed by the king's 


ſole authority during that ſpace, the monopolies upon all ſorts 
of goods and commodities, the decay of trade, the open 
protection granted by the King to the papiſts and arminians, 
the ſeverities exerciſed upon the preſbyterians, the innovati- 
ons in religion, the almoſt univerſal ſuſpicion of a deſign to 
introduce popery, the exceſſive authority uſurped by the coun- 
cil and ſtar- chamber, the corruption of the judges, in a word, 
the principles of arbitrary power aſſerted by the court, bred a 
general diiconrent. The king was not ignorant of it, and 
till now had diſregarded it; but he began to dread the con- 
ſequences when he ſaw himſelf upon the point of being ex- 

ſed to the ill humour of a new parliament, who probably 
would not loſe the opportunity of labouring the redreſs of 
grievances, Which the former parliaments had in vain de- 
manded. Nevertheleſs he was ſo prejudiced and exaſperated 
againſt the Scots, that he ſtill hoped the new parliament would 
look upon their entrance into England as an invaſion, as a 
war made, not upon the king, but the kingdom, and would 
furniſh the means to drive them into their conutry and cha- 
ſtize their audaciouſneſs. But it was not long before he per- 
ceived his hopes 11l-grounded. 

The parliament met the 3d of November, according to 
the king's writs : there had never been a more numerous aſ- 
ſembly, very few members being ablent 4. Every one Jook- 
ed upon this as the faireſt opportunity that could poſſibly offer 
to cure the evils of the Kingdom ; and all the members, ex- 
cept ſuch as were entirely devoted to the king, were ready to 
contribute to the reſtoring of the government to its true and 
ancient conſtitution. Accordingly this was what the peopte 


expected. On the firſt day, the king made the following 


ſpeech to both houſes. 


My Lards, | 
« THE knowledge I had of the deſires of my Scotiſh ſub- 


zects, was the cauſe of my calling the laſt aſſembly of parlia- 


ment; wherein, had I been believed, I ſincerely think that 
things had not fallen out as now we ſee. But it is no wonder 
that men are ſo ſlow to believe that ſo great a {edition ſhould 
be raiſcd on ſo little ground. But now, my lords, and gen- 


* Dr. Weirood affirms that no age ever produced greater men than 
thuſe that ſat in this parliament. Memous, p. 42. | 

* That is, the Scots. Some cxception being taken at the king's calling 
them rebels, he explained and juſtified that expreſſion in a ſpeech to the 
Loldt, November 3. See Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 17, Whitelock, p. 38. 


tlemen, the honor and ſafety of this kingdom lying ſo near 
at ſtake, I am reſolved to put myſelf freely and clearly on the 
love and affection of my Engliſh ſubjects, as theſe of my 
lords that did wait on me at York, very well remember 1 
there declared. 

Therefore, my lords, I ſhall not mention my own in. 
tereſt, or that ſupport I might juſtly expect from you, 


till the common ſafety be ſecured ; though Imuſt tell you, Lan 


not aſhamed to ſay, thofe charges I have been at have been mere. 
ly for the ſecurity and good of this Kingdom; though the ſuc. 
ceſs hath not been anſwerable to my defires : therefore I ſh] 
only defire you to conſider the beſt way both for the ſafety and 
ſecurity of this Kingdom; wherein there are two parts chiefly 
conſiderable. Firſt, the chaſing out of rebels . And {. 


_condly, that other, in ſatisfying your juſt grievances, where- 


in I promiſe you to concur fo heartily and clearly with you, 
that all the world may ſee my intentions have ever been and 
ſhall be to make this a glorious and flouriſhing kingdom. 
There are only two things that I ſhall mention to you: the 
one is to tell you, that the loan of money which I lately had 
from the city of London, wherein the lords that waited on 
me at York aſſiſted me, will only maintain my army for two 
months, from the beginning of that time it was granted, 


Now, my lords and gentlemen, I leave it to your conſidera- 


tions what diſhonor and miſchief it might be, in caſe for 
want of money my army be diſbanded before the rebels be 
put out of this kingdom. Secondly, the ſecuring acain{ 
the calamities the northern people endure at this time, and 
ſo long as the treaty is on foot: and in this I ſay not only 
they, but all this kingdom will ſuffer the harm: therefore 
I leave this alſo to your confideration, for the ordering of 
thoſe great affairs, whereof you are to treat at this time. I am 
ſo confident of your love to me, and that your care is for the 
honor and ſafety of the kingdom, that J ſhall freely and wil 
lingly leave to you where to begin. Only this, that you may 
the better know the ſtate of all the affairs, I have commanded 
my lord keeper to give you a ſhort and free account of tho' 
things that have happened in this interim, with this proteſta— 
tion, that if this account be not ſatisfactory as it ought to be, 
I ſhall whenſoever you defire, give you a full and perfect ac- 


count of every particular. One thing more I defire of you, - 


as one of the greateſt means to make this a happy parliament, 
that you on your parts, as I on mine, lay afide all ſuſpicion 
one of another; for, as I promiſed my lords at York, it 
ſhall not be my fault if this be not a happy and goo! 
parliament,” 


After the king had done ſpeaking, the lord keeper Finch 
made his ſpeech. He began with encomiums of the king ond 
queen, and then endeavoured to perſuade the two houſes that 
the calling of the parliament was wholly owing to his maje!- 
ty, who had reſolved it before he received any petition cn 
that ſubje&t®. After that he cndeavoured to ſhew, though 
in a very general manner, that the Scots had violated ths 


late treaty, and the king, againſt bis will, taken vp arms by. 


the unanimous advice of his council, to reduce them to ol;e- 
dience. He concluded with informing both houſes of wht 


had paſſed as well in the beginning of the war as in the cou- 


terences at Rippon. | | 

The commons being returned to their houſe, choſe for 
ſpcaker William Lenthall., n bencher of Lincolns-Inn, who 
was propoſed by fir Hcury Vane, ſecretary of ſtate i. This 
choice being approved by the king, they appointed, accord- 


And yet the lord Clarendon aſeribes the ca'ling the parliament to the 
advice of the great council of peers at York. Rapin, 

The lord Clarendon ſays, the king deſigned tir Thomas Gardiner, te— 
corder of London to be ſpeaker : but he could not get himſelf elected for 
Loudon, nor anyother borough. And no wonder, if ic be true, as Whictock 
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the two houſes. 


ing to cuſtom, a committee to examine all queſtions that 
f 7 kt ariſe about elections, returns, or other privileges of the 
wor Then it was reſolved, that a committee of the whole 
houſe ſhould meet on certain days of the week, for theſe five 
rincipal heads, namely, for religion, grievances, courts of 
uſtice, trade, and Ireland. | Theſe were the articles which 
chiefly occaſioned the nation's complaints and murmurs, and 
the commons thereby evidently diſcovered their intentions. 
As from the 3d of November 1640, to the 25th of Auguſt 
1642, the biſtory of this reign wholly conſifts of parliamen- 
tary tranſactions, I think it neceſſary before all thirigs to 
jive a deſcription of this parliament, and of the different 
artics into which it was divided. It will afterwards be more 
eaſy to perceive the motives of their acts and reſolves, and 
wichal the true grounds of the civil war that afflicted Eng- 
lap, it is certain there was hardly a member of either 
houſe but what was diſpoſed to procure the redreſs of the 
grievances ſo long complained of. Theſe grievandes were 
jo manifeſt, that it was almoſt impoſſible, without ſubverting 
the conſtitution of the government, to find plauſible reaſons 
to jultify the king's and the miniſtry's conduct, during the 
fifteen foregoing years. They were of ſuch a nature, that 


no man was free from them, not even thoſe who ſerved for 


inſtruments to impole them on the people, though they were 
in great meaſure indemnified ſome other way. In ſhort, they 
were of ſuch conſequence, that admitting the principles where- 
on they were founded, the neceſſary reſult was a total ſub- 


verſion of the government, and an arbitrary power unknown 


to the Englith for many ages. It may therefore be affirmed, 
that from the, very beginning of this parliament, the general 
ſentiment of both houles was, that. the preſent opportunity of 


applying proper remedies to the evils of the kingdom was not 
to be neglected. 


But the members were divided upon a principal point, 
which however flowed from the general diſpoſition. Some 
were of opinion, that after all the grievances were redrefled, 
the government ſhould be reſtorcd to its natural ſtate, ſuch 
as it was before the reigns of James and Charles, without 
any additions or alterations. Others, on the contrary, thought 
that aſter the redreſs of grievances, it would be neceſſary to uſe 
ſame eſfectual method to pur it out of the king's power ever to 
invade, the liberties of the people and the privileges of the 

arliament: but theſe carefully concealed their intentions, 
leſt they {hould give occaſion to the others to ſuſpect a deſign 


to alter the eſtabliſhed government, and cauſe them to oppoſe 


even the moſt reaſonable things, out of fear of the conſe- 
quences. They hoped to find, or ſtart, in time, opportunities 
enough to inſpire the whole nation with a diſtruſt of the King, 
and by that means to accompliſh their ends. | 

Such being the general diſpoſition of the parliament, it is 
evident the entrance of the Scots into England was to be 
deemed a very conſiderable advantage, granted to the Engliſh 
by providence, to hinder the king from breaking the mea- 
fures which might be taken againſt him. The king was un- 
der an abſolute neceffity to maintain an army for his defence 


_ zxainſt the Scots, without having for that purpoſe other 


means than the aſſiſtance of the parliament : for the times 
being changed, the impoling of arbitrary taxes could not be 
practiſed any longer, upon which probably he had depended 
in the beginning of the war, fince, in a month after taking 
the field, he was deſtitute of money to pay his troops. So it 
was the parliament's intereſt to keep the king in his neceſſi- 
ty, chat he might not be able to oppoſe the reſolutions of 
It is not therefore to be thought ſtrange, 
that the parliament did not much attend to what the king 
moſt defired, namely, to be enabled to drive the Scots out of 
the kingdom, fince on the contrary the preſence of the Scots 
gave the two houfes a ſuperiority they were unwilling to loſe. 
The ſentiments of the parliament were alſo very various 
with reſpect to religion. There were in the houſes rigid 


_ epiſcopalians, who believed biſhops eſſential to religion, and 


that without them there was no lawful ordination, nor conſe- 
quently any valid adminiſtration of the ſacraments : of this 
number were the biſhops, and almoſt all the king's party. 


There were moderate epiſcopalians, who being fincerely at- 


tached to the church of England, had however different ideas 
of epiſcopicy: they had a veneration for epiſcopal govern- 


{ays, that ſuch a ſpirit of oppoſition to the court proceedings, was in the 
hearts and actions of moſt of the people, that very few of that party had the 
fivour to be choſen members of this parliament. Clarendon, tom. I. p. 135. 
Whitelock, p. 37. | = 

Arthur Capel (afterwards lord Capel) preſented a petition for Hertford- 
ſhire, fir John Packington for Worceſterſhire, fir John Culpeper for Kent, 
tr Philip Muſgrave for W eſtmoreland, fir Francis how — for Wilts, 
(thele turned afterwards for the king); Henry Bellaſis Ferdinando lord 
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latter were of a different ſtamp. They conſidered e 


$77 
ment, as being very ancient in the church, and what they 
moſt liked; but though they had no deſign to alter it, they 
did not think it however fo abſolutely neceflary, but that re- 
ligion might well ſubſiſt under any other kind of govern- 
ment : this was the prevailing opinion, and eſpouſed by a 


majority in both houſes. Wherefore it may be ſaid, that in 
the beginning of this parliament the members in general had 
no intention to attac the governtnent of the church; eſtabliſhed 
in England ſince the reformation. 

But there was in the two houſes another party more power- 
ful by the ability of their leaders than by their number: 1 
mean that of the preſbyterians, who were divided alſo into 
moderate and rigid. 'The former had no other view than to 
obtain ſome liberty and ſecurity againſt perſecution. The 

eee n 
government as repugnant to the word of God, and the juriſ- 
diction of the biſhops as a real tyranny. Theſe were the par- 
ticular objects of the hatred of the king, miniſtry, biſhops; 
and moſt of the clergy, becauſe their principles tended to the 
utter ruin of the church of England. For that reaſon they 
believed there was no ſafety for them, but in an entire change 
of epiſcopal into preſbyterian government. But they eafily 
perceived, that to attain their ends the king was to be dif- 
abled to oppoſe them, knowing that, as long as it was in 
his power, he would never conſent to that change. Their 


number was however ſo inconfiderable, that they would have 


made no — in the parliament, had they not been ſupport- 
ed by the Scots, whoſe aid they could not be without. More- 
over, among theſe rigid preſbyterians lay concealcd a certain 
ſet of men, known afterwards by the name of Independents, 
who held, concerning civil as well as ecclefiaſtica! govern- 


ment, uncommon opinions, which they took care not to ex- 


plain till they found occaſion to publiſh them. 'They were 
contented for ſome years to conceal themſelves among the 
rigid preſbyterians, in order at a proper time to accompliſh 
their deſigns more effectually. It was the particular intereſt 
of theſe men ſo to manage, that the government of the ſtate 
ſhould be changed, or rather overthrown, well knowing their 
party could never ſubſiſt but in anarchy. And therefore, 
without diſcovering their intentions, they improved all oc- 
caſions to ſow and cheriſh diſcord between the king and the 
parliament. The whole preſbyterian party was directed by 
the heads of tae rigids and independents, men of great parts, 
who, without diſcovering themſelves more than was neceflary, 


ſeemed to confine their deſigns to the redreſs of grievances, 


which was the general aim of the parliament, and wherein 
almoſt all were united. They found a double advantage in 
this conduct : firſt, they removed all ſuſpicion of their intend- 
ing to change the government of church or ſtate, and withal 
preventing the union of the other members, who would not 
have failed to unite, in order to oppoſe ſuch a change. The 
ſecond advantage was, that by being ſolely intent at firſt upon 
the redreſs of grievances, they had frequent occaſions of ex- 
claiming againſt the king's former adminiſtration, and foment- 
ing the parliament's diſtruſt and jealouſy of him : for it was 
by that chiefly they hoped to be able to execute their 
projects, | 


Such being the diſpoſition of the parliament, it is eaſy to 


perceive the reaſon why the commons were ſo intent at firſt 


upon the redreſs of grievances, as well public as private. A 
great number of petitions upon that ſubject were preſented to 
them, within a few days after their meeting. Many mem- 
bers were likewiſe charged with the like petitions from their 


burroughs and ſhires, and ſeveral very mortifying ſpeeches to 


the king and his miniſters were made in the houſe u. Of 
all theſe ſpeeches I ſhall inſert only one, wherein are enumer— 
ated all the public grievances, of which the people thought 
to have reaſon to complain: it is that of Mr. Pym, member 
of parliament for Taviſtock in the county of Devon x. 


% Mr. Speaker, 


«© 'TO redreſs grievances will not hinder, but further the 
ſervice of the king : to take away the weights, does as much 
advantage motion, as to add wings. | 


& I ſhall, 1. Inſtance ſeveral heads of thoſe grievances we 
labour under. 2. Demonſtrate them to be as hurtful to the 


king as to the people. 3. That the remedies will prove 
equally good to both of them. 


Fairfax for Yorkſhire. fir Edmund Mountford for Norfolk, fir Thomas 
Barrington for Eflex, William Pierpont for Shropſhire, tir Guy Palmer for 
Rutland, &c. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 21. | 

* Rapin, by miſtake, has inſerted in his hiſtory Mr. Pym's ſpeech which 
he ſpoke the 17th of Auguſt, in the lift parliament, and of which men- 
tion is made in vol. II. page 555. Wherefore the tranflator has inſerted 
here the true ſpeech, as it is found in Ruſhworth, Ibid, | 


«The 
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« The king can do no wrong ; the law caſts all miſcarri- 
ages upon the miniſters : thus the influence of heaven con- 
veyeth vigour into ſublunary creatures; but the malignity of 
all epidemical diſeaſes proceedeth from the ill- affected quali- 
ties of the earth or air. | ; 

«© There are a threefold ſort of grievances : 1. Some againſt 
the privilege of parliament: 2. Others to the prejudice of 
religion : 3- Some againſt the liberty of the ſubject. For 


the firſt, the members are free from arreſts ; to have liber- 


ty of ſpeech ; a legiſlative, judiciary, and conciliary power; 


being the ſame to the body politic, as the faculties of the ſoul 


to a man. 5 
«© Theſe privileges have been broken : 1. In reſtraining 


the members from ſpeaking. 2. In forbidding the ſpeaker 


to put a queſtion ; both of theſe practiſed in the laſt parlia- 


ment. 3. By impriſoning divers members for matters done 
in parliament. 4. By proceedings againſt them for the ſame 
in the inferior courts. 5. Enjoining them to give ſecurity 
for their good behaviour, and continuing them in priſon even 
to their death. 6. In abrupt diſſolutions of parliament ; the 
great grievance ; like the execution of a man without being 
heard: it receives a being by the ſummons, and a civil death 
by diſſolution ; not only thereby to die, but to be made in- 
teſtabiles, uncapable of making their wills, the good acts 
that they were about. | Eg | 

© The ſecond is, encouragement of popery : 1. By ſuſpen- 
fion of laws againſt them: now it is certain, there can be no 
ſecurity from papiſts, but in their diſability ; their princi- 
ples are incompatible with any other religion ; laws will not 


" reſtrain them, nor oaths ; for the pope diſpenſeth with both, 


and his command acts them againſt the realm in ſpirituals 
and temporals, in ordine ad ſpiritualia. Henry III. and 
Henry IV. of France, were no proteſtants, yet were murdered 
becauſe they tolerated reformation. 2, By allowing them 
places of truſt and honour in the commonwealth. 3. Their 


free reſort to London, and to the court; to communicate 


their counſels and deſigns, diving into the ſecrets of ſtate. 4. 


That as they have a congregation of cardinals at Rome, for 


advancing the pope's authority in England; ſo have they a 
nuntio here, for the execution thereof. 

« Then as to innovations of religion introduced: 1. Main- 
tenance of popiſh tenets, in books, ſermons, and diſputations. 
2. Practice of popiſh ceremonies countenanced and enjoined, 
as altars, images, crucifixes, bowings, &c. Theſe I may 
in ſome reſpect compare to the dry bones in Ezekiel, which 
firſt came together, then ſinews and fleſh came upon them, 
afterwards the ſkin covered them, and then breath, and life 
was put into them; ſo firſt the form, then the ſpirit and life 
of popery was to come amongſt us. 3. Preterment of perſons 
popiſhly affected. 4. The diſcouragement of proteſtants, by 


over rigid proſecutions of the ſcrupulous for things indifferent: 


no vice made fo great as inconformity; by puniſhing with- 
out law, for not reading the book for Sunday recreations ; 
for not removing the communion-table otherwiſe; for not 
coming to the rails to receive the communion ; for preaching 


on the Lord's day in the afternoon ; for catechiſing other- 


wiſe than as in the ſhort catechiſm in the Common Prayer 
Book. 5. By incroachment of eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction; par- 
ticularly, 1. In fining and impriſoning without law. 2. Chal- 
lenging their juriſdiction to be appropriated to their order 
jure divino. 3. Contriving and publithing new articles of 


viſitation, new canons ; and the boldneſs of biſhops, and their 


ſubordinate officers and officials. 

« As to the third fort of grievances, I ſhall obſerve rather 
the order of time when they were acted, than the conſequence ; 
but when we come to the cure, it will be the beſt to begin 
with the moſt important. 

& There is firſt, tunnage and poundage, and the late new 
book of rates taken by prerogative, without grant of parlia- 
ment; from whence theſe inconveniences follow : 1. Mens 
goods are ſeized, their ſuits ſtopt, 2, Miſemployment of the 
ſums of money impoſed ; for though intended for the guard 


of the ſeas, they are diſpoſed to other uſes, and a new tax 


raiſed for the ſame purpoſe, 3. The burden exceflive, trade 
hindered, home commodities abaſed, and foreign inhanſed ; 


by which means the ſtock of the kingdom is diminiſhed, 


elpecially to the poor planters in America, by the tax upon 
tobacco. | _ | 

« There is compoſition for knighthood ; which, though it 
rcters to a former cuſtom, yet upon the ſame grounds, the 
king may renew it by a new fine, immoderate multiplication 
of diſtreſs and iffues, and enforce them to compound with 
the commiſſioners. An inundation of monopolies undertaken 
by papiſts, and full of miſchief ; firſt, by imparing the good- 
neſs, and enhunſing the price of ſalt, ſoap, beer, coals, &c. 


Secondly, under colour of which, trade was reſtrained 40 
few hands. Thirdly, Many perſons thereupon illegal 
impriſoned; 

But the great and unparalleled grievance is the {hj,. 
money, being aggravated, not ſupported by the judgment, 


which is not grounded upon law, cuſtom, precedent, or 
authority: it being improper for a caſe of neceſſity; aug 


abounding in variety of miſchief : as, firſt, The general ex. 
tent to all perſons, all times, and the ſubject left remedil-;; 
Secondly, The arbitrary proportion without limits. Thirdlu, 
Impoſed by writ, and diſpoſed by inſtructions. Improy:; 
for the office of a ſheriff in the inland counties, and incon. 
venient for the inhabitants; without rule or ſuitable mean; 
for the levying or managing of it. 

“ The enlargements of foreſts beyond the bounds of the 
ſtatutes 27 and 28 Edward I. which perambulations then 
were the cauſe of that famous Charta de Foreſta : and nom 


reviving theſe old queſtions, new diſtempers may follow, 


and particular obliquities we may already obſerve, and yr. 
reptitious proceedings, as in Eſſex; yet that verdict was 
enforced in other counties, and a judgment upon the matter 
after three or four hundred years quiet poſſeſſion of the ſub- 
ject, who thereupon is forced to compound for great 
fines, 1 e 

© The ſelling of nuſance: the king as a farther of the com. 
monwealth, is to take care of the public commodities and 
advantages of the ſubjects, as rivers, highways, and com- 
mon-ſewers, by ordinary writs, Ad quod damnum : but no 
by a courſe extrajudicial, by inforcing compoſitions : ſo then, 
if really it be a nuſance that is compounded for, it is an hurt 
to the people; if no nuſance, then it is a grand prejudice to 
the party. | | 

© The commiſſion for buildings about London, was pre. 
ſented as a grievance in the time of king James ; now much 
more increaſed, and much more prejudicial. 


“ 'The commiſſion for depopulations began ſome few years 


ſince ; by both theſe commiſſions, the ſubject is reſtrained 
from diſpofing of his own; demoliſhing their houſes, puniſ. 
ing and fining their perſons for that, for which they are ſtill 
liable by law; for the king cannot licence a nuſance; and 
although theſe are not nuſances, yet it is of ill-conſequence 
to be compounded for, and may make a precedent for kings 
to licence ſuch things as are nuſances indeed. 

Military charges ought not to be laid upon the people 
by warrant of the king's hand, nor by letters of the counci!. 
table, nor by order of the Jords lieutenants of counties, nor 
their deputies. It began to be practiſed as a loan for ſupply 
of coat and conduct- money in queen Elizabeth's time, with 
promiſe to be repaid it, as appears by a conſtat warrant in the 
Exchequer, and certain payments : but now. a-days never 
repaid, The firſt particular brought into a tax was, the 
muſter-maſter's wages; which being but for a ſill 


ſum, was generally digeſted : yet in the laſt parliament, it 


was deſigned to be remedied. But now there follows preſſing 
of men againſt their wills, or to find others. 2dly, Proviſions 
for public magazines for powder, ſpades, and pickaxes 


3dly, Salary of officers, cart-horſes, carts, and ſuch like. 


* The extrajudicial declarations of judges without hearing 
of counſel or argument: a teeming grievance, productive of 
many others. | | 

*© Monopolies countenanced by the council-table, and the 
clauſe of their patents of monopolies, commanding the juſti— 
ces of the peace to aſſiſt them; whereby the great abilities of 
that honourable board receive a ſtain, by ſuch matters of fo 


mean a report in the eſtimation of the law, ſo ill in the ap- 


prehenſion of the people. | 
* The high-court of ſtar- chamber, called in the parliament 
rolls Magnum Concilium to which the parliaments were 
wont to refer ſuch matters as they had not time to deter- 
mine: a court erected againſt oppreſſion, a court of coun- 
cils, and a court of juſtice, now an inſtrument of erecting and 
detending monopolies, to ſet a face of public good on things 
pernicious, | | OE 
That great and moſt eminent power of the king in edicts 
and proclamations, called Leges 'Temporis, uſed heretotore 
to encounter with ſudden and unexpected danger, till the 
great council of the- King could be called, hath of late been 
exerciſed for enjoining and maintaining monopolies. But 
the laſt and greateſt grievance leads us a ſtep higher, even 
as high as heaven, as the throne of God, his word and 
truth. The ambitious and corrupt clergy, preaching down 
the laws of God, and liberties of the kingdom; pretending 
divine authority and abſolute power in the king, to do whit 
he will with us; and this preaching is the highway to pre- 
ferment: as ong Manwaring ſentenced in the former patli«- 
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t for this doctrine, then 4 doctor, is now become a bi- 
ſhop. The intermiſſion of parliaments contrary to the ſta- 
= whereby they are to be called once a year, is the main 
cauſe of all theſe and other miſchiefs, to which parliaments 
; dy. 
bc Theſe grievances areas well hurtful to the king as to 
the ſubjects, by interrupting their communion; they have 
need of his general pardon, and to be ſecured from projec- 
rors and informers ; to be freed from obſolete laws, and 
from the ſubtle devices of ſuch who ſeek to ſtrain the pre- 
rogative tO their own private advantage, and the public 
hurt; and the king hath need of them for counſel, for ſup- 
ort. Queen Elizabeth's victorious attempts, were for the 
moſt part carried on upon the ſubjects purſes, and not upon 
her owa; though the honor and profit were hers. Theſe 
diſcontents at home diminiſh the king's reputation abroad, 
and diſadvantage his treaties, and weaken his party beyond 
ſea; by encouraging popery; by forcing the ſubjects to 
leave the kingdom, to the prejudice of the king's cuſtoms 
and ſubſidies. As for inſtance, divers clothiers forced away, who 


men 


ſet up their manufacturies abroad to the hurt of the kingdom. 


« The king hath received upon the monopoly of wines, 
thirty thouſand pounds per ann. The vintner pays forty 
ſhillings per tun, which comes to ninety thouſand pounds ; 
the price upon the ſubject by retail is increaſed two-pence 
a quart, which comes to eight pounds a tun; and ſo forty- 


6ve thouſand tun brought in yearly, amounts to three hun- 


dred and fixty thouſand pounds ; which 15 three hundred and 
thirty thouſand pounds loſt to the Kingdom, above the king's 
receipt. : 5 | 

«© Now the remedies, and removing theſe grievances, con- 
ſiſt of two main branches, in declaring the law whete it is 
doubtful, and in providing for the execution of the law where 
it is clear. But theſe I refer to a future time, and for the 


preſent adviſe ſpeedily to defire a conference with the lords 


touching grievances ; and always to humble ourſelves for 
God's aſſiſtance.“ 


As Mr. Pym, who. ſpoke this ſpeech, was one of the lead- 
ing men in the houſe of commons, he was extremely applaud- 
ed, and the more, that in giving a ſummary of all the public 
grievances, he had not uſed any diſteſpectful terms againſt the 
king or his miniſters. This ſpeech was followed with ano- 


ther by fir Benjamin Rudyard, who to intimate that there 


was a ſettled deſign to introduce popery and arbitrary power 
into England, expreſſed himſelf after this manner: 

“They have brought it to paſs, that under the name of 
puritans, all our religion is branded ; and under a few hard 
words againſt jeſuits, all popery is countenanced. Whoſo— 
ever ſquares his actions by any rule, either divine or human, 
he is a puritan ; whoſoever would be governed by the King's 
laws, he is a puritan ; he that will not do whatſoever other men 


would have him do, he is a puritan : their great work, their 


maſter-piece, now, is to make all thoſe of the religion, to be 
the ſuſpected party of the kingdom.“ | 

Theſe ſpeeches were ſeconded with ſo great a number of 
complaints and petitions concerning grievances both public 
and private, that the houſe was divided into above forty com- 
mittees upon this ſingle article, according to the different na- 
ture of the compliints. But before the particular examina- 
tion of theſe grievances was begun, the commons thought 
fit to defire the concurrence of the lords to move the king, 


he would be pleaſed to appoint a faſt, which met with no op- 


poſition either from the lords or the king *. Then they ap- 
pointed a committee to examine what number of papiſts were 
in and about London, and how they were armed. As the 
king, by a meflage, had acquainted them with his defign to 


publiſh a proclamation againſt recuſants, the committee was 


empowered to examine the ſame after the publication, and 
ſee how it was executed. 
Two days after, on the gth of November, the houſe going 


* Dr. Cornelius Burgeſs, and Stephen Marſhal, preached on that day be- 
fore the houſe of commons, and preached and prayed at leaſt ſeven hours 
vetwixt them. Diurnal Occurrences, p. 4. 

In this ſpeech he mentions among other things, the new canon-oath, 
and fays, (My opinion of the oath is, that it is a covenant againſt the king 
tor biſhops; as the Scotiſh covenant is againſt the king and biſhops, only 10 
much worſe than the Scotiſh, as they admit not of the ſupremacy in eccle- 
hiaflical affairs, and were ſworn to it,” Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 32. White- 
lock, p. 38. 

* Whitelock ſays, many members thereupon withdrew themſelves, and 
new elections were made in their rooms. Ibid, 

See an account of the ſevere puaiſliment of theſe three perſons above, p. 
531, note l. They were now by order of parliament, brought from their 
teveral places of confinement to London. Prynn and Burton landing at the 
lame time, viz. November 28, at Southampton, were received with extra- 
ordinary demonſtrations of eſteem, had their charges bore, and liberal pre- 
tents given them, This method and ceremony kept them company all their 
journey, and ſo many people met them upon their approach to London, that 
they were carried into the city by above ten thouſand perſons, with boughs 


upon the grievances, the lord Digby, ſon of the earl of Briſtol, 
made on that ſubject a ſpeech, which he concluded with this 
mot ion, That a ſelec committee may be appointed to 
draw out of all that has been complained of, fuch a remon— 
ſtrance as may be a faithful and lively repreſeniation to his 
majeſty of the deplorable ſtare of the kingdom.“ V.ry 
probably, this motion had been reſolved among the leaders, 
becauſe they were apprehenfive of the king's oppoſing the re- 
dreſs of grievances, and becauſe in that caſe it was requiſite 
to ſhew the people the neceſſity of this redicſs, by inform- 
ing them wherein conſiſted the grievances of the nation. The 
lord Digby's motion being approved, the houſe appointed a 


committee of twenty-four to prepare th- remonſtrarice. But 


becauſe the king ſhewed greater condeſcenſion than was ex- 
pected, the remonſtrance was not drawn till above a year after, 
and upon another occaſion, 5 
Sir John Culpeper, one of the members who had ſpoken 
upon the grievances, having chiefly inſiſted on monopoli-s, it 
was voted, that all ſuch members as «direaly or indirectly had 
any ſhare in, or benefit from any project or monopoly, ſhouid 
be diſabled to fit in the houſe, and that Mr. Speaker ſhould 
Tue out writs to chuſe others in their room. There were 
afterwards four expelled the houſe upon that acconni x. 
During the four or five firſt days, the houſe o commons 
was almoſt wholly employed in receiving petitions and dom— 
plaints, as well from private perſons, as from burroughs and 
ſhires. Amongſt the private. petitions, the moſt remarkable 
was thoſe oi Baſtwick, Burton, Prynn a, Lilburn, Leighton, 
Jennings, Smart . Theſe men complained of the <x0rbitant 
pains and penalties inflicted on them by the ſtar-chan'r and 
high commiſſion. As I intend not to dwell upon the ailz.:5 of 
private perſons, I ſhall only ſay, that within the ſpace of about 
a year, the commons found ti. to ex1nine all theſe ſen- 
tences one after another, and o jinth the members of the 
ſtar-chamber, who x en theit v % hy condernning then 
to pay all the cofts and anages c parties. The te na- 
rations to Battwick, Prvw,, and Zur ere fixed o above 
four thouſand pounds each®, All tae . er complaints of 
private perſons againſt the courts of juſtice, or the ft. cham— 
ber and high commiſſion, or certain biſhops Þ deans, rho 
laboured more than the reit, to introduce inn v, trons in e- 
ligion, were heard. The cominons took a plea ic ro mor— 
tity in their turn, thoſe who had ſtretch the pr-rogative 
royal in perſecuting the puritans, or rather ſuch as did not 
bear the yoke patiently, who were confounded under that 
name, with the preſby terians. : 
It the commons endeavoured to do juſtice to private per- 
ſons, who had ſuffere(l any injury during the fir it fifceen cars 
of this reign, it may well be imagined, they neglected © 54 to 
redreſs the grievances of the whole nation, This was their 
principal buſineſs during the firſt year of their ſeſſion. 
Though the parliament was compoſed of ſeveral parties, who 
had not all the ſame views, they were however, united with re— 
ſpect to the redreſs of grievances. Even the members who 
were moſt devoted to th king, durſt not oppoſe the general 
ſentiment, ſome becauſe they thought the thing juſt, others, 
not to loſe their labour, and for fear of rendering themſelves 
too ſuſpected, | EE 
Among thoſe who had moſt contributed to the public miſ- 
chiefs, the archbiſhop of Cuuterbury was corfidered as one 
of the chief and moſt worthy of puniſhment, as being author 
of the innovations in the churen, promoter of the war with 
Scotland, perſecutor of the prefoyterians, and hend of the ar- 


menians. The car] of Stratford was likewiſe of this number, 


becauſe he had fo entirely devoted nil to the king. tuat 
in his two great offices of profident oi the court of York, and 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland, he had no other ewihan to ſtretch 
the prerogative royal, and increale the ki g' zevendes. His 
proud and haughty carriage had no leſs Ot. ede public 
than his actions, whereby he ſtrove to eſtat}'ih ap arbitrary 


power. He was acculcd of adviſing the king ©. [x21 ort his 
and flowers in their han s. Clarendon, tom, i. p. 160. Nalſon, t 570. 
d Leighton, a phy ſician, father of Di. Leighton, architiuop 0: (at , 
for writing a book called Sion's Plea againſt Prelicy, (h in be ac e 
parliament “ to kill ul the biſhops, by tmiing tbem under the fitter 
and railed againſt the queen, -alling bet a Can mté an Ide ss) 1 
thrown into a noiſom priſon, fined ten thou po n,, floou in . OL 7 
twice, having one eat cut off, one noſtfil lu, rind ne cheek fired, wi Wirte 
fix laſhes each time. Whitelock, p. 15.,—Alexanc :t , nnings of ning 


hamſhire, for retuling to pay ſſip-woncy, was impriſoned in ine Flag, > 


warrant of the council, without any caute exyrefl-d, agd the court of kit ga- 
bench had refuſed to diſcharge or bail him wnen brough. ' her by Habeas 
Corpus. Peter Smart, canon of Durham, having in i528. Hrinted two ter- 
mons againſt mnovations in the church of Durhan, by r, us, was by the 
high commiſſion of York deprived of his prebend and lu fined gool, &:4 
impriſoned many years, Rufhworth, 

© Nalſon pretends, that the ſentence in the ſtar-chamber ag iaſt B ftw 
was not only juſt, but that he deſerved even death, if he had not had wo d 
with the moſt merciful of kings, Rapia. 
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880 RAPIN's IIS TOR 
Iriſh army into England, to ſubdue the oppoſers of his will. 
Though he was highly in the king's favour, he had never- 


thzlels made himſelf many enemies at court and in the king- 
dom, who carneſily ſought occaſions to ruin him. The lord- 


keeper Finch was looked upon alſo as a pernicious counſellor, 


wholly devoted to the king, and ready for any attempt to 


eſtabliſh a deſpotic government. It was not doubted, but he 


was the man that had corrupted the judges in the buſineſs of 
ſhip-money. Sir Francis Windebank, ſecretary of ſtate, was 
reckoned the patron of the catholics, and it was by his means 
that the condemned prieſts and jeſuits eſcaped one way or 
other the ſentence paſſed upon them. In ſhort, the judges 
of the realm had rendered themſelves extremely odious to the 
people, as well by the judgment they had given in Mr. 
Hampden's affair, as by numberleſs other acts of mjuſtice on 
private perſons. Theſe were the principal authors of the 
grievances, whom the commons intended to bring to excm- 
plary puniſhment. c 
The earl of Strafford was the firſt on whom the ſtorm fell. 
The 11th of November, eight days after the opening of the 
parliament, Mr. Pym having defired, and obtained his deſire 
of the commons, that the doors of the houſe might be locked 
and the outward room cleared of ſtrangers, intormed them, 
that there were ſeveral complaints againſt the car] of Stratford, 
which afforded good ground to accuſe him of high treaſon. 
Upon this information, the houſe immediately appointed a 
committee of ſeven d, who withdrawing into another room, 
and conferring together, reported preſently after, that it was 
their opinion, there was juſt caule to impeach the earl of 
Strafford, Then Mr. Pym was ordered to go to the houle 
of lords, and accuſe the carl of high-treaſon, in the name of 
all the commons. He had orders likewiſe to tell the lords 
that in due time the commons would produce the articles of 
accuſation, and in the mean time, defired the accuſed might 
be put into fate cuſtody. The earl of Strafford was that very 
day come from the army, and had taken his place in the houſe 
of lords. Before his departure from the army, he had re- 
ccived notice that there was a defign to attack hun. But 
whether through pride, or a beliet that having done nothing 
witaout the king's warrant, he was ſecure, he flighred the 
advice, and would be preſent in the parliament. Indeed, 
ſome months before, the King's protection was more than 
ſafficient to ſcreen him from all danger. But the face of 
affairs was altered, and it is ſtrange a perſon of ſo great a 
genius, and fo good ſenſe, could imagine the king was able 
to protect him in ſuch a juncture*®, However this be, upon 
the commons impeachment, the lords committed hin to the 
cuſtody of the black-rod, and ſome days after tent him to the 
Tower. As this affair was prolonged till May the next year, 
I ſhall not ſpeak of it, till I come to the time of this famous 
trial, and ſhall continue to relate, without interruption, what 
concerns the redreſs of grievances, and the puniſhment or ac- 
cuſaton of their authors. - 
Secretary Windebank was attacked next, Several petitions 
were preſented againſt him.to the houſe, whereof he was 
member complaining, that as ſecretary of ſtate, he had iſſued 
out warrants under his own hand, tor the diſcharge of pro- 
ſecutions againſt prieſts, and for their releaſe out of priſon. 
All theſe petitions tended to fhew, that he loſt no opportu- 
nity to countenance the papiſts, and gloried in being reckoned 
their patron, I do not kno whether he profeffed the Ro- 


man catholic religion. Be this as it will, he was ſummoned 


ſeveral times to come to the houſe, and anſwer what was 
laid to his charge. But he believed it more proper to avoid 


« Mr. Pym, Mr. Strode. Mr. St. John, the lord Dighy, fir John Clot- 
worthy, tir Walter Earl, and Mr. Hampden. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 43. 

* Whrelock ſays, it was conſideted at York, whether the earl ſhou.d 
repiir to the houte, or continue in the north with the army, The carl hum— 
bly deſired his majeſty to excuſe his going to parliament, alleging, “ He 
ſhould not be able to do him any ſervice there, but rather be a means to 
hinder his affairs; and beſides, in cafe they thould fall upon him, he being 
at a diſtance, might the better retire from danger, &c.“ The king, notwith- 
ſtanding all he could ſay, inuſted upon the ext's coming to pathument, and 
told him,“ As he was king of Englund, he was able to tecure him from any 
danger, and the parlia ment fiould not touch one heir of his head. So in 
obcdience to the Kkin;'s conunand, the eail came to London, but not as 
Rapin ſays, the tau e day he was inipeached, but a few days before. Whitce 
lock. p. 37. The lord Claendon tays, it was believed he came to the houſe 
that d , to accuſe the lord Say, and tome others, of having induced the 
Scots to mwade the kingdom, Vol. i. p. 139. Heylin's obſerv. p. 211. 

t Sir Francis Windebank had been Laud's pupil, and was by his recom- 
mendation, made ſecretary on June 15, 1632. Laud's Diar. In his letter 
to the carl of Pembroke arc theſe words, “hat I am guilty of none knows 
"fo well as his majeity, whom J have ferved faithfully, diligently, paintully, 
aud with as trug and loyal a heart, according to my poor abilitics, as any 
other winſoever, Nalſon, tom, I. p. 652. 

Tuc words of Mr. Nathaniel Ficacs's ſpecch are, © Whether biſhops be 
jc hvinu, we know is a afſpute among the papiſts, and never did any 
piote: It hy it but of late years: but that archbiſhops, deans, archdea- 
cone, &c. Mwuld be jure divino, I do not kno that ever any Chriſtian held 


Y or ENGL AN B. 
the impending ſtorm, and withdraw into France. When hs 
was out of danger, he ſent the earl of Pembroke, lord chan. 
bertain, a letter, lamenting his misfortune, and intimatino 
that if he was guilty, it was only for having ſerved the king 
faithfully, and obeyed his orders, 

The convocation, their canons-oath, and the tax they had 
laid upon the clergy to aid the king in his war with Scotland 
were next taken into conſideration by the houſe. This ar 
was debated with great warmth : ſeveral members made on 
the occaſion ſpeeches tending to ſhew the king could not, by 
his authority, turn the convocation into a ſynod. They al. 
leged for reaſon, that the clergy who compoſed it could act 
but as members of the convocation, becaule to act as mom. 
bers of a ſynod, they ought to have been elected by the people, 
and it did not belong to the king to make this election as he 
pleaſed. That the convocation or ſynod had not power to 
make canons for the whole nation, without the conſent of 
the people themſelves, nor conſequently without the intcr- 
vention of the parliament. That moſt of the canons were 
unjuſt in themſelves, and tended to inereaſe the clergy's power, 
to the prejudice of the king's authority and the people's liber. 
ties. That by theſe canons the convocation aſſumed a poser 
above the parliament. That the oath they had impoſed waz 
ſtrange, doubtful, contrary to the privileges of the parliament 
and the rights of the people, and obliged men to ſwear as 
neceflury, things that were alterable without any danger to 
religion: for inſtance, ſuppoſing it true that biſhops are jure 
divino, which the church of England never acknowledged, 
it could not be affirmed that archbiſhops, deans, and arch- 
deacons are of divine or apoſtolical inſtitution ; and yet people 
were made to fwear never to conſent to the altering of the 
government of the church by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, 
archdeacons, &c. That by this oath, the repreſentatives of 
the nation would be fo tied up, that though the parliament 
ſhould have power to alter the government of the church, 
they could not even debate upon that ſubject, by reaſon of 
their oath. Upon theſe and many other reaſons, which I 


omit, to avoid tediouſneſs, the commons voted unanimouſly, 


1. That the clergy of England convened in a convocation or 
ſvnod, or otherwiſe, have no power to make any conſtitu- 
tions, canons, or acts whatſoever, in matters of doctrine or 
diſciplme, or otherwite, to bind the clergy or laity of the 
land without common conlent in parliament. 2. That the 
canons ticited upon bv the late convocation, do contain mat- 
ters contrary to the king's prerogative, to the fundamenta} 
laws and ftatutes of the realm, to the rights of parliament, 
to he property and liberty of the ſubject, tending to ſedition, 
and ot dang-rous conſequence h. 

Immediately after theſe reſolutions, the houſe appointed a 
committee of thirty-ſix ; to examine who were the chief pro- 
moters of theſe canons, and how they had been executed : to 
conſider how far, in particular, the archbiſhop of Canterbury 
bad been concerned in the great deſign of ſubverting the 
laws of the land and religion; and to draw up a charge againſt 
bim and ſuch others as ſhould appear guilty of the ſame crime, 


The Scotith commiſſioners, who were ſent to London to con- 


tinue the treaty begun at Rippon, wete, as I ſaid, in good 
underſtanding with the leading. members of the commons, 
and in all appearance had been informed of the deſign to 
p:oſecute the archbiſhop : and therefore, to make the blow 
tall the heavier on this prelate, by joining their” complaints 
with thoſe of the commons, they preſented the next day to 
the lords a charge againſt him to this effect : 

That he was the cauſe of all the troubles in Scotland, 


it before, and yet he that takes this oath muſt ſwear it. Ruſhworth, ton. 


IV. p. 109, ——vir Edward Deering began his ſpeech about the canons is 
this eftect : “ The pope (fay they Jhas a tripple crown, anſwerable thereto 


he pretends to a threetold law: the firit is jus divinum, and this he would 


power. The ſecond is jus humanum. Conſtantin? donation the gilt ot 
indulgent p inces, temporal power: this is his middle crown, Gut of theis 
two the pope frames his third crown himielt, and ſets it upon the top; the 
is jus canonicum, the canon law, of more uſe to his popeſhip than both the 
otheis.— Jus fo. eur prelates, from the pretending divinity of thet epico— 
Pacy, and from the temporal power granted by our princes, would now ob- 
trude a new canon law upon us.“ He concludes with ſaying, „ No cons 
can bind the laity, where we have no voice of our own, nor choice of the 
cle'gy perions who do found them, nor aiſent in the ſuſception of then! 
after they are framed; quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus tractart debct.“ 
Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 104—Mr. Bagihau, in his ſpeech, affirined that 
the clergy who had held the late ſynod, were fallen into a premuniic upos 
that account. Diurn. Oc. p. 3. | 

n It was voted likes nie, nemine contradicente, that the ſeveral grants 91 
the benevolence or contribution granted to his molt excellent majenrty by che 
clergy in their late convocation, are contrary to the Jaws, and ought not to 
bind the clergy, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 112 Some pretend theſe votes 
weie very unjuſt ; if fo, it is ftrange no member ſhould oppoſe them. The 
lord Clarendon treely owns that the canons wee uwarkantable, even in 3 
more favourable ſcalon, tom. IV. p. 130. 
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ſetters which they offered to produce: 


R A PINS HISTORY or EN GLA N D. 5. + 3 


and the author and urger of introducing into Scotland the 
Book of Canons and the Liturgy, as appeared by fourteen 
that the Scotch pre- 
jetes having ſent to him a book of canons, written upon the 
one fide only, with the other fide blank, he nad made leveral 
interlinings, and filled up the blank pages with ſeveral direc- 
tions; which changes and ſuppliments were taken from the 
romiſh rituals, that varied from the book of England » that 
they were contrary to the king's intentions, who in his large 
declarations had profetled that all the variations in the Scotch 
ſervice from that of England, ſhould be only in ſuch things 
as the Scotiſh humours would better comply with. But the 
archbiſhop had no regard to this: on the contrary, the Scotiſh 
prelates having petitioned the ſuppreſſion of ſome of the Eng- 
li ceremonies, tke croſs in baptiim, the ring in marriage, 
and ſome other things, he was fo far from conſenting, that 
he had added ſeveral others; that in the order of the admi- 
nitration of the communion in the book of England, he had 
made ſeveral alterations, which-ghainly ſhewed his deſign of 
introducing popery into Scotland: that he had kindled war be- 


tween the King and the Scots; and been one of the chief cauſes 


of breaking the laſt pacification and renewing the war : that 
he had inſerted into the divine ſervice a prayer againſt their 
nation, by name of traiterous ſubjects, having caft of all 
obedience to their anointed ſovereign, and coming in a rebel- 
hous manner to invade England; that ſhame might cover 
their faces as enemies to God and the king.” 

[ have very much abridged theſe articles, which are very 
particular; but what is here ſaid ſuffices to ſhew their deſign. 

On the morrow, fir Harbottle Grimſton made in the houſe 
a ſpeech againſt the archbiſhop, pretending to ſhew, that all 
thoſe who were concerned in the evils of the ſtate, the carl of 
Strafford, the biſhops of Cheſter, Oxfordi, Ely, Bath and 
Wells, had been raiſed by his means, and that there was 
not a ſingle grievance but what flowed from him. Where- 
upon the commons impeached, by Mr. Denzil Holles, the 
archbithop of high treaſon, and the lords committed him to 
the cuſtody of the genticman uther ; ſome time after he was 
ſent to the Tower. 

Then the commons ſent a meilige to the lords, to let them 
know they had recvived information of a very high nature 
againſt Matthew V ren biſhop of Ely; and having heard that 
he intended to make an eſcape out of the kingdom, they de- 
fired them to think of ſome way to prevent it. Whereupon 
the lords ordered the biſhop to give ten thouſand pounds bail 
for his forth-coming; to which he contented. 

Of thoſe whom the commons confidered as the chief au- 
thors of the public grievances, there remained only the lord 
keeper Finch, and the judges. The. firſt was declared a traitor 
by a vote of the houſe of commons, not withſtanding the elo- 


quent ſpeech he was permitted to make at the bar of the houſe 


in his vindication. But before he was accuſed in form he fled 
into Holland. However he was impeached afterwards, though 


- abſent. Preſently aſter his flight, the king made fir Edward 


Littleton lord keeper. | 

In fine, the commons ſent word to the lords, that they had 
received informations againſt three judges, fir John Bramſton 
lord chief juſtice of the king's bench, fir Humphrey Daven- 
port lord chief baron, and juſtice Crawley &; and deſired the 


7 


houſe that they might put in good ſecurity for their appear- 


ance, Whereupon the lords obliged theſe three judges to 


give each ten thouſand pounds bail. 
alſo accuſed afterwards, 
Thus they who were conſidered by the commons as the 
principal authors of the public grievances, were diſabled not 
only to continue to adviſe the king, but alſo to eſcape puniſh- 
ment, except the lord Finch and fir Francis Windebank, 
who ſaved their perſons by leaving their eſtates in England. 
I ſhall not ſtay to ſpeak of many others of an inferior rank, 
who were variouſly puniſhed for exercifing monopolies, or 
inventing means to raiſe the king money, for 1ntroducing or 
countenancing innovations in religion, or laſtly, for prevart- 
cating in the exerciſe of their offices. | 
Whilſt the commons were employed in ſecuring thoſe, 
they intended to puniſh, they alſo prepared what ever was 
neceſſary to free the nation from all their grievances. The 
fame method was uſed to this end, as had been employed 
againſt the perſons : that is, petitions from all quarters were 
preſented to the houſe upon grievances. Theſe petitions be- 
ing read, ſeveral ſpeeches were made in the houſe to ſhow 


The other judges were 


John Bancroft biſhop of Oxford was poſſeſſed with ſuch fear of this par- 


lament, that he died about this time with little or no ſickneſs. The other 


bilkops were ſpoken of, here John Bridgman of Cheſter, Matthew Wren of 
Ely, and William Pierce of Bath and Wells, | 


Ia * 


e 


how prejudicial theſe gtievahces were to the public; and the 
principles which gave them birth were particularly inſiſted on, 
as being directly contrary to the conſtitution, ànd tending to 
the ſubverſion of the government. Whereupon it was voted; 
that ſuch a thing was illegal, and ordered that a bill ſhould 
be prepared to aboliſh it. This was the ſubject of divers acts 
which were preſented to the king for the royal aſſent, from 
the 3d of November 1640, to the 1cth of Auguſt 1641. 
The principal were theſe : 

An Act for a Triennial Parliament: that is, to ordain that 
a parliament ſhould be held at leaſt every three years though 
the king ſhould neglect to call it, in order to prevent the 
inconveniencies ariſing from a too long intermiſſion of parlia- 
ments. | 


. An Act to aboliſh the Star chamber and High commiſ- 
"7," OG 


An Act to reduce the Foreſts to the ſame ſtate as under 
Edward I. ; 

An Act to repeal the Statutes made in the Reign of Ed- 
ward II. concerning Knighthood. | 

An Act to permit any Subject to make Salt-peter and Gun- 
power throughout the kingdom, | 

An Act to aboliſh Ship-money !. | 

The neceſſity of thele acts was ſo manifeſt, that the king 
mult either have conſented to them, or plainly declared he 
would have governed with an abſolute power. But he was 
not ſo unwiſe as to oppoſe them in his preſent circumſtances. 
An illuſtrious hiſtorian makes no feruple to ſay, that, ** theſe 
acts will be acknowledged by an incorrupted poſterity, to be 
everlaſting monuments of the king's fatherly affection to his 
people; and ſuch an obligation of repoſe and truſt from his 
majeſty in the hearts of his ſubjects, that no expreſſions of 
duty and confidence from them could have been more than a 
ſufficient return on their parts,” The king himſelf after- 
wards would frequently have had theſe conceſſions to be 
confidered as acts of pure grace, for which the public ought 
to have been thankful ; but, unhappily for him, neither par- 
liament nor people believed them to be the effect of his juſtice 
or affection to them, but rather of the neceſſity he was under 
of giving his aſſent. | 


Beſides theſe acts, the commons paſſed many general votes 


upon ſeveral other articles. Indeed theſe votes are not con- 
ſidered as laws, neither do the judges proceed by them in 
their determinations: nevertheleſs, ſuch is their effect, that 
few perſons are ſo hardy as to act directly contrary to theſe 
deciſions of the commons, fince it is in ſome meaſure to op- 
pole the ſentiment of the people whom they repreſent. Be- 
tides, an action directly contrary to a vote of the houſe, is 
liable to be queſtioned when leaſt expected, and draws upon 
the aCtor the indignation of the houſe, who had but too ma- 
ny opportunities to make him feel the effects of their reſent- 
ment. | 

The defign of the commons was not only to ſtop the evil 
by means of thcſe votes, but alſo to territy all thoſe who had 
been concerned in the grievances, in order to take from fhe 
king all hopes of ſupport in his people. For after the houſe 
bad vored, for inſtance, that ſuch a monopoly was illegal, 
if any perſon concerned in that monopoly bchaved in a man- 
ner diſagreeable to the commons, or appeared too much at- 
tached to the king, an accuſation againſt him was the certain 
conſequenre of ſuch a behaviour, By that means, the king's 
moſt devoted friends chole rather to relinquiſh his intereſt than 
be liable to a charge, from which they plainly ſaw it was not 
in the king's power to ſecure them. This had very clearly 
appeared by the great examples of the earl of Strafford, arch- 
biſhop Laud, lord keeper Finch, and ſecretary Windebank, 
after whom no private perſon could hope for protection from 
the king. Thus the commons rendered themſelves ſo for- 
midable at the very beginning of the parliament, that the king 
was ſuddenly deſerted by all, without having other refuge than 
to conſent to whatever was propoſed by the parliament, He 
hoped, however, that when all the grievances were redrefled, 
he ſhould be, if not in the ſame ſtate he had been for fifteen 
years, at leaſt in the natural ſtate of a king of England, ac- 
cording to the laws and the conſtitution of the government, 
But it will hereafter appcar how much he was miſtaken in 
his conjecture, His former adminiſtration had made too 
deep impreſſions in the minds of his ſubjects, for the majo- 
rity ever to believe he would for the furure be contented with 
the power allowed him by the law. This diſtruſt was the 


k As alſo againſt juſtice Berkley. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 130, 

| At the ſame time tunnage and poundage, and other ſums of money 
upon merchandizes imported and exported, ware granted to the king. See 
Statute Book. 


There 
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immediate Cauſe of the war between the king and the parlia- 
ment. But it is not yet time to deſcend to the particulars, 

The commons uſed alſo another expedient to make them- 
ſelves feared. As there were many people who, in confor- 
mity to the intentions of the court, had been concerned in the 
monopolies, or countenanced the innovations, or been ſubſer- 
vient to introduce and ſupport the occaſion of any grievance, 
the commons, upon the petitions preſented to them againſt 
theſe men, ſent for them to London, and examining them by 
a committee, declared them delinquents ; as much as to ſay, 
that, according to the opinion of the houſe, they were guilty 
of faults or oftences, for which they deſerved to be proſecuted 
and puniſhed according to law. The word Delinquent was 
very much in uſe during this parliament : thus a great num- 
ber of thoſe who had been moſt noted for their adherence to 
the maxims of the court, or the principles of the archbiſhop, 
were voted dclinquents, and thereby kept in awe by the com- 
mons, who, according as they behaved well or ill to them, 
could proſecute or leave them unmoleſted. But the number 
of thoſe who were declared delinquents was nothing in com- 
pariſon of ſuch as had reaſon to fear the like declaration up- 
on the leaſt petition againſt them. From hence there follow- 
ed an unanimous approbation of whatever was done by the 
houſe ; ſome conſenting becauſe they thought the things juſt, 
and others out of fear of chaſtiſement. This is what rendered 
the redreſs of grievances very eaſy to the commons, and would 
have made it iinpracticable for the king to oppole it, though 
he ſhould have had ſuch a thought. The king reaped at leaſt 
this advantage from his conlent to the redreſs of grievances, 
that he gave occaſion to many to believe he fincerely concurred 
in that work. But his enemies drew from thence a very 
different conſequence : they ſaid, as the parliament's meaſures 
were ſo well laid, that it would have been in vain for the 
king to oppoſe them, he was not to be thanked for a conſent 
to which neceffity forced him, ſince, whilſt it was in his 
power to hinder the redreſs of grievances, he had always re- 
fuſed to hearken to the inſtant deſires of his parliaments. 

I am now to warn my readers, that we are co:ne to a time 
wherein they muſt be very much upon the guard with reſpect 
to the partiality of the hiſtorians, each of whom does his ut- 
moſt to prejudice his readers in favour, either of the king or 
the parliament. This partiality confiſts not ſo much in dif- 
guiſing the facts (wherein both parties are agreed) as in the 
principles they eſtabliſh. Thoſe for the King, exalt as high as 
poſſible the prerogative-royal ; nay, ſome ſtretch it even to a 
ſort of deſpotic power, as we have ſeen inſtances in the writ- 
ings and ſcrmons of Sibthorp, Montague, Manwaring, men- 
tioned in this part of the reign. According to this principle, 
they think aad maintain that the parliament's aim was not 
to reſtore the government to its natural ſtate, as was pretend- 
ed, but rather t overturn the conſtitution both of church and 
ſtate. That therefore the objects were ſo much magnified, 
by aggravating ſome acts of authority done by the king as 
tending to {ubvert the government, though they might have 
been juſtificd by the prerogative royal, if any but the com- 
mons had been judges. But though they manifeſtly declared 
themſelves parties againſt the king, they however made them- 
ſelves judges, voting ſuch and ſuch actions of the king to be 
coutrary to the laws. Nothing ſhews more plainly, accord- 
ing to theſe writers, the parliament's ſecret deſign to overthrow 

the government, nor can a ſtronger proof of it be defired 
than the experience of what afterwards happened, when the 
government of the ſtate and church were actually changed. 

The favourers of the parliament ſay, that without exa- 

mining the extcnt of the prerogative royal, it may at leaſt 
be affirmed, that it cannot be contrary to the laws: that if 
the king has his prerogatives, the parliament have their privi- 
leges, and the people their liberties, which the prerogative 
c:nct invade without deſtroying the conſtitution of the go- 
verpment, which conſiſts in a happy mixture of the rights of 
King and people. That before this parliament, the king had 
manifeſtly ſtretched his prerogative to the prejudice of the na- 
tion's rivhts, which the molt attached to his intereſts did not 
dare to deny. That this being the caſe, nothing was more 
juſt, nothing more neccflary, than to reſtore the government 
to its natural tate. That it is therefore prepoſteous to have 
recourle to a ſecret defign of ſubverting the church and ſtate, 
ſinc the neceſſity of redteſling the grievances is undeniably 


evident: that ſuppoſing it true that the commons uſed ſun- 


ary artifices to render themſelves formidable, and the more 
eaſily accomplith their defign, namely, the redreſs of griev— 
ances, thele artifices were not blameable, conſidering how 


* here arc lords who are not peers, as all the ſons of a duke and mar- 
dais, and the cldelt fon of an earl, who may be choten members of parlia- 
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impracticable the former parliaments had found it to execute 
the ſame deſiga. Z | 

I am perſuaded, that moſt of the readers for whom I write 
this hiſtory, ſuch I mean as are not Engliſhmen, would not 


require of me a particular account of all that paſſed in the houſe 


of commons, concerning the redreſs of grievances. It would 
be too tedious a work, which, after all, would inform them 


of nothing more material than what has hitherto been ſaid : 


nevertheleſs, for the ſatisfaction of thoſe who are unacquaint. 
ed with the manner of parliamentary proceedings, I ſhall give 
here a brief relation of what was done with regard to ſhip- 
money, the grievances molt complained of, and by that will 
be ſeen the method taken with reſpect to the reſt, 

During the firſt month of this ſeſſion, ſcarce a day paſſed, 
but the houſe received petitions from divers counties, con- 
cerning grievances, amongſt which, that of ſhip-money was 
never forgot. At laſt, on the 7th of December, the day ay. 
pointed to debate upon that affair, the lord Falkland m, after- 
wards ſecretary of ſtate, made the following ſpeech to the 
houſe, 


« Mr. Speaker, | 

I REJOICEvery much to ſee this day; and the want 
hath not lain in my affection but my lungs, if to all that 
hath been paſt, I have not been as loud with my voice ag 
any man in the houſe; yet truly my opinion is, we have yet 
done nothing, if we do no more; I ſhall add what I humbly 
conceive ought to be added, as ſoon as I have ſaid ſomething 
with reference to him that ſays it. 2 

« I will firſt defire the forgiveneſs of the houſe, if ought 
I fay ſeem to intrench upon another's profeſſion, and enter 
upon the work of another robe. Since I have been in- 
truſted by the report of a learned committee, and confirm. 
ed by the uncontradicted rule of the houſe 3 ſince I ſhall ſay 
nothing of this kind, but in order to ſomething further, 


and, (which moves me moſt to venture my opinion, and to 


expect your pardon) finceI am confident, that hiſtory alone 
is ſufficient to ſhew this judgment contrary to our laws, 
and logic alone ſufficient to prove it deſtructive to our pro- 
perty, which every free and noble perſon values more than 
his profeſſion. I will not profeſs I know myſelf, but all 
thoſe who know me, know that my natural diſpofition is to 
decline from ſeverity, much more from cruelty. That I 
have no particular provocation from their perſons, and have 
particular obligations to their calling, againſt whom I am to 
ſpeak; and though I have not ſo much knowledge in law, 
yet far more than I have uſe for; ſo I hope it will be be- 
lieved, that only public intereſt hath extorted this from me, 
and that which I would not ſay, if I conceived it not fo true, 
and fo necetlary, that no undigeſted meat can lie heavier 
upon the ſtomach, than this unſaid would have lain upcn my 
conſcience, Mr. ſpeaker, the conſtitution of the common- 
wealth hath eſtabliſhed, or rather endeavoured to eſtabliſh to 
us the ſecurity of our goods, and the ſecurity of thoſe laws 
which would ſecure us and our goods, by appointing for us 
judges fo ſettled, ſo ſworn, that there can be no oppreſſion, 
but they of neceſſity. muſt be acceſſary; fince if they neither 
deny, nor delay us juſtice, which neither for the great nor 
little ſeal they ought to do, the greateſt perſons in this king- 
dom cannot continue the leaſt violence upon the meaneſt; 
but this ſecurity, Mr. ſpeaker, hath been almoſt our ruin, 
for it hath been turned, or rather turned itſelf into a battery 
againſt us: and thoſe perſons who ſhould have been as dogs 
to defend the ſheep, $163 been as wolves to worry them. 
Theſe judges, Mr. ſpeaker, to inſtance not them only, but 
their greateſt crime, have delivered an opinion and judgment 
in an extrajudicial manner, that 1s, ſuch as came not within 
their cognizance, they being judges, and neither philoſophers 
nor politicians ; in which, when that which they would have 
ſo abſolute and evident takes place, the law of the land ceaſes, 
and that of general reaſon and equity, by which particular 
laws at firſt were tramed, returns to his throne and govern- 
ment, where ** ſalus populi” becomes not only ſupreme, but 
* ſola lex,” at which, and to which end, whatſoever ſhould 
diſpenſe with the King to make uſe of any money, diſpenſes 
with us, to make ute of his, and one another's. In this 
judgment they contradifted both many and learned acts, 


and declarations of parliament; and thoſe in this very caſe, 


in this very reign, ſo that for them they needed to have 
conſulted with no other record, but with their memories. 

72. They have contradicted apparent evidences, by ſup- 
poſing mighty and imminent dangers in the moſt ſerene, 


ment, as may alſo Iriſh and Scotch peers. The viſcount Falkland was 3 
Scotch peer, and member for Newport ia the Ifle of Wight, Rapin. 4 
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tible pyrates being our moſt formidable enemies, 

= 555 being — — nor ſtate, with whom we had 
2 either alliance, or amity, or both. 

Mt 2, They contradiet the writ itſelf, by ſuppoſing that 

ſu 4 danger to be ſo ſudden, that it would not ſtay for a 

Fe ments which required but forty days ſtay ; and the writ 

being in no ſuch haſte, but being content to ſtay forty days 


ſeven times over. 


« Mr. ſpeaker, it ſeemed generally ſtrange, that they ſaw 
not Fn. winch all men elle ſaw, but themſelves; yet 
though this begot the more general wonder, three other par- 
ticulare begot the more general indignation. The firſt of all 
the reaſons for this judgment was ſuch, that there needed 

ot any from the adverſe party to help them to convert thoſe 
— who before had not the leaſt ſuſpicion of the legality 
of chat moſt illegal writ, there being fewer that approved of 
the judgment, than there were that judged it legal, for I am 
confident they did not that themſelves, 


« Secondly, when they had allowed to the king the ſole 


in neceſſity, the ſole judgment of neceſſity, and by 
po e him bo take both Fon us, what he would, when 
he would, and how he would, they yet continued to perſuade 
us, that they had left us our liberties and properties. 

{ The third and laſt is, and which I confeſs moved moſt, 
that by the transformation of us from the ſtate of free ſubjects 
(2 good phrafe, Mr. Speaker, under Dr. Heylin's favor) 
unto that of villains, they diſable us by legal and voluntary 
ſupplies to expreſs our affections to his majeſty, and by that 
to cheriſh his to us, that is, by parliaments. Mr. Speaker, 
the cauſe of all the miſeries we have ſuffered, and the cauſe 
of all dur jealoufies we have had, that we ſhould yet ſuffer, 
is, that a moſt excellent prince hath been moſt infinitely 
abuſed by his judges, telling him, that by policy he might 
do what he pleaſed ; with the firſt of theſe we are now to deal, 
which may be a leading to the reſt. And fince in providing 
of theſe laws, upon which theſe men have trampled, our an- 
ceſtors have ſhewn their utmoſt care and wiſdom for our un- 
doubted ſecurity, words having done nothing, and yet they 


have done all that words can do, we muſt now be forced to 


think of aboliſhing of our grievances, and of taking away 


ws this judgment, and theſe judges together, and of regulating 


their ſucceſſors by their exemplary puniſhment. 
« J will not ſpeak much; I will only ſay we have ac- 
cuſed a great perſon of high-treaſon, for intending to ſubvert 


our fundamental laws, and to introduce arbitrary govern- 


ment; which we ſuppoſe he meant to do, we are ſure theſe 


have done it, there being no law more fundamental than that 


they have already ſubverted, and no government more abſo- 
lute than that they have really introduced. = 
« Mr. ſpeaker, not only the ſevere puniſhment, but the 


ſudden removal of theſe men, will have a ſudden effect in 


one very conſiderable conſideration, we only accuſe, and the 
houſe of lords condemn ; in which condemnation they uſually 
receive advice (though not direction) from the judges ; and I 


leave it to every man to immagine, how prejudicial to us that 


is, to the commonwealth, and how partia] to their fellow male- 
factors, the advice of ſuch judges is like to be. How un- 
doubtedly for their own ſakes, they will think it may conduce 
to their power, that every action be judged to be a leſs fault, 


and every perſon to be leſs faulty, than in juſtice they ought 
to do: amongſt theſe, Mr. ſpeaker, there is one I muſt 


not looſe in the croud, whom I doubt not but we ſhall find 
when we examine the reſt of them, with what hopes they 
have been tempted, by what fears they have been aflayed, 
and by what, and by whoſe importunity they have be 
purſued, before they conſented to what they did; I doubt 
not, I ſay, but we ſhall find him to have been a moſt ad- 
mirable ſolicitor, but a moſt abominable judge; he it 1s, 
who not only gave away with his breadth, what our an- 
ceftors had purchaſed for us by ſo large an expence of 
their time, their care, their treaſure, and their blood ; 
and employed his induſtry, as great as his injuſtice, to 
perſuade others ro join with him in that deed of gift : but 
ſtrove to root up thoſe liberties which they had cut down, 
and to make our grievances immortal, and our flavery irre- 
parable, leſt any part of our poſterity might want occaſion to 
curſe him ; he declared that power to be ſo inherent to the 
crown, as that it was not in the power even of parliaments to 
divide them. : 

* have heard, Mr. ſpeaker, and I think here that com- 
mon fame is ground enough for this houſe to accuſe upon; 
and then undoubtedly there is enough to be accuſed upon in 


This alludes to a fine of 10,0001. which Williams biſhop of Lincoln 


was condemned to pay for tampering with a witneſs, See Vol. II. p. 53:. 
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this houſe ; he hath reported this ſo generally, that I expect 
not that you ſhall bid me name him whom you all know, nor 
do I look to tell you news, when I tell you it is my lord 
keeper ; but this I think fit to put you in mind of, that his 
place admits him to his majeſty, and truſts him with his 
majeſty's conſcience ; and how pernicious every moment muſt 
be, which gives him means to infuſe ſuch unjuſt opinions of 
this houſe, as are expreſt in a libel, rather than a declaration, 
of which many believe him to be the principal ſecretary, and 
the other puts the moſt vaſt and unlimited power ot the chan- 
cery into his hands, the ſafeſt of which will be dangerous : for 
my part, I think no man ſecure, that he ſhall think himſelf 
worth any thing when he riſes, whilſt all our eſtates are in 
his breaſt, who hath ſacrificed his country to his ambition, 
whileſt he who hath proſtrated his own conſcience, hath the 
keeping of the king's, and he who hath undone us already 
by wholeſale, hath a power left in him by retale. 

Mr. ſpeaker, in the beginning of the parliament he told 
us, and I am confident every man here believes it before he 
told it, and never the more for his telling, though a ſorry 


witneſs is a good teſtimoney againſt himſe'f, that his majeſty 


never required any thing from any of his miniſters but juſtice 
and integrity. Againſt which, if any of them have tranſ- 


greſſed, upon their heads, and that deſervediy, it all ought 


to fall; it was fully and truly ſaid, but he hath in th's ſaying 
pronounced his own condemnation ; we ſhall be mo: e partial 
to him than he is to himſelf, if we be flow to purſue it. 

It is therefore my juſt and humble motion, that we may 
chuſe a ſelect committee to draw up his and their charge, 
and to examine their carriage in this particular, to make 
uſe of it in the charge, and if he ſhall be found guilty of 
tampering with judges againſt the public ſecurity, who 
thought tampering with witneſſes in a private cauſe worthy of 
ſo great a fine?, it he ſhould be found to have gone betore 
the reſt to this judgment, and to have gone beyond the reſt 
in this judgment, that in the punithment of it, the juſtice of 
this houſe may not deny him the due honor both to precede 
and exceed the reſt.” 3 ä 

After this ſpeech, the affair of ſhip money having been 
debated, it was reſolved upon the queſtion “ nemine contra- 
dicente.” | | 

I. That the charge impoſed upon the ſubjects, for the pro- 
viding and furniſhing of thips, and the aſſeſſments for raiſing 
of money for that purpoſe, commonly called ſhip-money, 
are againſt the laws of the realm, the ſubjects right ot pro- 
perty, and cqntrary to former reſolutions in parliament, and to 
the petition of right. | | 

2. That the extrajudicial opinions of the judges publiſhed 
in the ſtar chamber, and enrolled in the courts of Weſtinin- 
ſter in theſe words, in the whole, and in every part of 
them, are againſt the laws of the realm, the ſubjects right of 
property, and contrary to former reſolutions in parliament, 
and to the petition of right. „ 

3. That the writ followin, and the other writs com- 
monly called the ſhip-writs, are againſt the laws of the realm, 
the right of property, and the liberty of the ſubjects, and 
contrary to former reſolutions in parliament, and to the peti- 
tion of right. oy | 

After theſe reſolutions, the houſe appointed a committee 
of ſixteen, at the head of whom was the lord Falkland, to 


go forthwith to the ſeveral judges, to know in what manner, 


and by whom they were ſolicited or threatened to give their 
extrajudicial opinion concerning ſhip-money, It was ordered, 
that every one of the judges ſhould be examined at the ſame 
time by two of the committee, and be told what had been 
voted in the houſe concerning ſhip-money, and that the com- 
mittee ſhould aſk ſuch queſtions as they ſhould think material, 
to the execution of this order, 5 

Next day, the houſe ordered that the committee appointed 
to confider of the property of the ſubjects in their goods, ſhould 
take into conſideration ſome way of ſeeing the entering upon 
record, the king's ſeveral commiſſions for loans and exciſe, 
and the reſolutions of former parliaments thereon, and the 
addition that was offered by the lords to the petition of right, 
with the reſolution of the houſe ; and alſo the reſolutions of 
the queſtions propoſed in the houſe concerning ſhip-money, 
that they might remain fair to poſterity. It was alſo referred 
to the fame committee to make a preparation of the vote 
paſſed about ſhip-money, to be ſent to the lords; to draw up 
a charge againſt the lord Finch, and the reſt of the Judges that 
gave their opinion upon that tax; and likewiſe to take into 
conſideration their extrajudicial opinions and the Judgments 
in the caſe of ſhip-money ; to. inquire of the ſeveral denials. 


Note l. Rapin. 
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of Habeas Corpus, and prohibitions, their extrajudicial pro- procured bim the Biſhoprie of St, David's in Wales. At 
ccedings and opinions concerning ecclefiaſtical juriſdictions, the ſame time king James was vigorouſly puſhing his deſign 
and the court of ad;niralty ; their denial of legal and ordi- to ſtretch the prerogative royal, to which he met with pre, 
nary proceedings in cafes of juſtice, and rhe binding of the oppoſitioo, chiefly from the puritans, who concerning grace 
hole kinguom by any One man's particular caſe. 1 he ſame. were directly contrary to the Fun For this reaſon 
committee had power to ſend for parties, witneſſes, papers, the king and the duke thought fit to carcfs and ſupport the 
records, or any thing elſe that might conduce to this bufſt- armintans, in order to oppoſe them to the puritans, the 
neſs, end were to prefent the ſtare of the whole matter to king's grand aim being to weaken that party, which was 
the houſe, | | . always ready to obſtruct the execution of his deſigns, Front 
On che other hand, the 26th of February 1640-41, the that time the arminian party became powerful. The heads 
lords ordered to be brought to their houſe the record in the were Neil biſhop of Winchefter, and Laud . biſhop of St. 
exchequer of the judgment in Mr. Hampden's caſe, and alſo David's, who found means to gain the King's confidence, 
the rolls in the ſtar-chamber and other courts, wherein the and to have the diſpofal of the church preferments. They 
extrajudicial opinions of the judges were entered, and cauſed improved this advantage to ſtrengthen their party, by pro- 
them to be annulied in their preſence. They ordered more moting to the benefices ſuch as were molt averſe to the calvi- 
over, that a copv of what they had done ſhould be delivered niſts, for ſo theſe began now to be called who embraced 
to the judges to be publiſhed at the afſizes in every county Calvin's opinion concerning grace, whether preſbyterians or 
wirhin their circuits, and that an act of parliament ſhould be church of England men. There were therefore three prin. 
prepared concerning this matter. | | cipal cauſes of the animoſity of the court and its friends 
All this produced at length charges againſt the lord keepet, againſt the preſbyterians. N 
and each of the judges, with an act ro aboliſh ſhip-money, The firſt was, that they rejected the eccleſiaſtical hier. 
to which the king gave the royal aſſent the 7th of Auguſt archy, : „ N 
1641. | | The ſecond that they were entirely againſt the king's de- 
Much the ſame method was taken with regard to the other fign to ſtretch his prerogative, knowing the more power he 
gricvances, and in the end, there was not one, public or pri- had, the more they ſhould be perſceuted. | | 
vate, but what was redretied within the nine firſt months of The third, that they were all calvinifts as to the notions 
this ſeſſion. - 85 | of grace. Though the king had not, perhaps, altered his 
I intend not to include in theſe grievances, thoſe concern- opinion concerning that point, he deſerted however the cal- 
ing rel gon. Beſides that theſe were not generally acknow- viniſts, becauſe they were in other reſpects, for the moſt part 
le:}ged tor grievances, this matter requires a more particular pretbyterians and puritans. From that time the court and 
explicztion of what paſſed in the parliament. I ſhall there- their agents counted among the puritans, thoſe who refuſed 
for ſhew in the fitſt place, the diſpoſition of the parhament, to contorm to the church ot England: all the calviniſts, preſ- 
wich reſped to religion, and then relate what patſed concern byterians or others: all who oppoled the king's deſigns with 
ing that ſubject. : . regard to the prerogative: and they were all, under the name 
Since the beginning of the reign of James I. the biſhops of puritans, equally obnoxious to the hatred of the king and 
had rendered thenifelves much more powerfut than before. his miniſters. So, by this policy, many people who had no 
The opp>fition of the preſby terians, who never ceaſed to ex- inclination for preſbyteriamſm, were made to become puri- 
clam againſt the kieracchv, though they were not in condi- tans. Ar leaſt, they were forced to join with the puritan 
tion to overthro'y it, had greatly contributed to the increaſe party, to hinder the court on pretence of deſtroying puri- 
of the c Copa! power. Their impetuous zeal cauſed the taniſm, from eſtabliſhing by degrees an arbitrary power, 


1 . « . : . . 
king to ink it proper to humble them, leſt in the end they which would have been fatal to the whole nation, For the 


ſhould occafion ſore diſturbance in the church, and the bi- king pretended, his will could be oppoted but upon Puritani- | 


ſhops were charged with the care of executing this reſolution. cal principles. | 
Tae ende.vours to ies thei to obedience, ſerved only to The reign of Charles I. was ſtill more violent in this re- 
inflame the evil. Luit-ad of trying to convince them by ar- ſpect, than that of James, as has been ſhewn in the firſt 
guments, they were treated without moderation, and, if I part. | Laud being made biſhop of London, and afterwards, 
may venture to ſay it, without charity. It was reſolved at archbiſhop of Canterbury, and one of the king's prime mi- 
any rate to com them to conform to the church of Eng- niſters, uſed all his induſtry and credit to humble the puritan- 
land, not only in things conſidered as neceſſary, but alſo in party, that is, not only the preſbyterians, but alſo the cal- 
others regarded by moſt people as indifferent. Moreover. viniſts, and ſuch who would not patiently bear the yoke of 
divers ceremonies were added to the divine ſervice, which ſervitude. Matthew Wren biſhop of Norwich, and after- 
many perſons well affected to the church thought too near wards of Ely, the biſhop of Bath and Wells, Cofins pre- 
allicd to popery. William Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury bendary of Durham b. being all of the fame principles, ſecond- 
was the principal author of theſe ceremonies, as well before, ed him in this deſign. And as if the difference between the 
as after he was archbiſhop. His chief aim was to mortify church of England and prefbytery, had not been ſufficiently 
the puritans. But in proceeding too warmly or rather too marked, they added to the worſhip ſundry innovations, and 
rigoroully, he gave them room to accuſe him that his deſign - reprefented as abſolutely neceſſary, things indifferent, which 
was to favour popery, on pretence of forcing the puritans to religion might well have diſpenſed with. Hence pretences 
conform to the worſhip of the church of England, No man were found to perſecute the puritans, by reckoning among 
was ever more wedded to ceremonies, and the more he was that party, all whom the court was pleaſed to call by that 
reproached with it, the more he urged them as neceſlary. name. | | | | 
This chiefly gave occaſion to the puritans, and even to fome The wiſeſt part of the nation had long fince perceived the 
ehurch of England mcn to ſuſpect he had a defign to intro- king's and the court's policy, and their artifices to pave the 
duce the Romiſh Religion; this extreme attachment to cere- way to arbitrary power. But it had not been poſſible to avoid 
monics ſeeming to them as a means whereby he intended to the effects of it, becaufe the king diſſolved the parliaments, 
compaſs his ends. As for arminianiſm, all agree that Laud the moment they were bent to exainine the grievances. Thus 
was not only an arminian, but alfo head of that party in Eng- the regal power had gained ground by degrees, no one beirg 
land, from the time he was received into favour by king in a capacity to hinder its progteſs. But as ſoon as the king's 
James I. through the duke of Buckingham's means. As the affairs had taken a new turn, by, the entrance of the Scots 
knowicdge of what piſſed in the reign of James I. may be of into England, and the taking of Newcaſtle, and when the 
great ſervice to the underſtanding the affairs of religion, which king ſaw himfclf under an abictute neceffity of calling a pat— 


I bave undertaken to explain, I ſhall briefly relate what I liament, moſt of the members reſolved not to loſe the oppor- | 


think moſt neceilary, though mentioned before in King tunity of aboliſhing the perſecution, introduced under the 
ames's reign. _*  fſpecious pretence of ſtopping the progreſs of puritaniſm, but 
- Where the difputes concerning grace aroſe in Holland, in reality for the better advancement of arbitrary power. 
James I. eſpouſed the oppoſite party to Arminius, and ufed Above all, the houſe of commons conſidered the innovations 
even threats to oblige the ſtates of Holland to condemn Vor- and the rigour wherewith people were made to obſerve them, 
ſtius his ſucceſlor. After that, he ſent biſhops and divines to as fo many artifices of the court-party, for the more caly at- 
the. ſynod of Dort, to diengthen the contra-remonſtrants. tainment of their end. It muſt not therefore be thought 
Mean while the arminians in Efgland were forced to lye ſtrange, if moſt of the members being united with regard to 
dormanr, becauſe the court was not their friend. Laud, the grievances, were ſo likewiſe for the aboliſhing of innova- 
then only a private doctor in the univerfity of Oxford, had tions, and puniſhing the authors, as having ſerved for inftru- 
yet no credit, though ſhortly after the duke of Buckingham ments to the king in the exccution of def 


> Coſins was never dean of Durham, as Papin by miſtake: calls him. He was prebendary of Durham, and dean of Peterborough, 
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gion was not ſolely concerned. This is what produced the 
charges agoinlt the archbiſhop of Canterbury, the biſhops of 
Flv Bath and Wells, and againſt Cofins, beſides the brand 
of delinquents given by the commons to a great number ot 
miniſters and others, who had countenanced the innovations. 
Muſt of the members, as I ſaid, were united as to this 
oint, becauſe there was not one but what conſidered. it as 
a branch of the deſign to ſubject the realm to the king's will 
an pleafure. But among this great number, there were real 
preibwterians, who had more extenſive views, and thought, 
no doubt, of altering the government of the church, on pre- 
tence of the ill ule, the biſhops had made of their power, 
Theſe, though not very numerous in the parliament, Were 
ſupported by a great party in the Kingdom, and particularly 
by the Scots, whoſe affiſtance was then abſolutely neceſſary. 
But they took care not to diſcover their intentions. They 
were contented at firſt to join with thoſe who only intended 
the redreſs of grievances, and to reſtore the government to 
irs natural ſtate. They hoped, as it happened indeed, that 


the ſtrict examination of the grievances and innovations, 


would convince moſt of the members of the neceſſity to 
aboliſh the hierarchy, of which the court had made fo great 
uſe in the execution of their deſigns. They propoſed to thew 
on all occaſions, that it was almoſt impoſſible to reſtore the 
civit government, whilſt the king had in the clergy of the 
church of England a {upport capable of raifing inſuperable 
obſtacles to the reformation of the government. For this 
reaſon, on all occaſions, the leaders of the preſbyterians were 
the moſt forward to peak againſt the grievances. They ag- 
pravared chicfly thoſe that concerned the innovations in reli— 

on, witch they openly aſcribed to the defign of iniroducing 
te Romiſh religion. All this was done with a view to caſt 
von the hierarchy, and the biſhops in general, the faults and 
il! conduct of ſome particular pertons. 

The other members who were of the church of England, 
tough very oppoſite to the King, ſaw what was the intention 
of the preſbyterians. But they were kept in awe by the fear 
of loſing the aſſiſtance of the Scots, who ſupported this party, 
end rendered it very conſiderable. Wherctore they dw ſt not 
cviſpleaſe the prefbyterian party, for fear of cauſing in the par- 
lament a diviſton, which would be fatal to the common cauſe, 
and conſequently very advantageous to the king. Beſides, the 
men I am ſpeaking of, did not believe the hierarchy to be 
abſolutely necetJary in the church, or that rel:gion could not 
ſubfiſt without biſhops. Only the rigid epiſcopalians, and 
the king's party were of this opinion, but they made not a 
majority. Thoſe therefore who had only in view the refor— 
mation of the ſtate, ard not that of the church, could not 
ho-vever, without great inconveniences, help having ſome con- 
deſceuſion for the preſbyterians, for the reaſons juſt mentioned. 
Perbaps they had no other view in their policy, than to gain 
time, till the civil grievances were redrefled, without any 
deſign to go farther. But they had to deal with very able 


heads, who artfully led them beyond their firſt reſolutions. 


On the other hand, the biſhops perfectly knew the intention 
of the pretbyterians, and that in leflening the king's power, 
their deſign was to render him unable to oppoſe the change 
they were meditating. Wherefore they adhered the more 
firmly to the King's intereſt; and often, by the number of their 
voices, ſo managed it, that the upper-houſe voted directly 
contrary to the reſolutions of the lower, 
procured the preſbyterians a conſiderable advantage. For the 
commons took occaſion from thence, to repreſent how ad- 
vantageous it was for the king to have at his devotion fo great 
a number of voices among the lords, and conſequently, how 
impoſſible it would be to ſucceed in the intended reforma- 
tion, fo long as the biſhops had votes in the vpper-houſe, 
This led them at length to bring in a bill for the excluſion of 
all ecclcfiaſtics from civil employments, and the biſhops in 
particular, from a right of fittings in the houſe of lords. 
Thoſe who had only in view to reſtore the civil govern- 


ment, without medling with the hierarchy, (and whom I call 


the politicians, nough I fo not know, they were ever ſo term- 
ed) were greatly embarrafled. They plainly ſaw, that ſundry 
abuſes had crept into the church, and would have readily 
agreed to their abolition provided nothing more had been re- 
quired, But it was propoſed to go one ſtep farther, and ex- 
dude the biſhops from the upper-houſe, in which they ſaw 
teveral inconveniencies, with regard to the intereſt of the 
catch of England, to which they were attached. Though 
the prefÞyterian party did not entirely diſcover themſelves, 
and icemed to have no other view than to facilitate the re— 
areſs of all abuſes after the excluſion of the biſhops, it was 
tay to perceive, their projects reached farther, and that their 
UN Was to undermine the hierarchy. It is certain, there 


But thereby they 
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was nd leſs incenveniehce lu fejecting than conſenting to, 
the bill. By leaving the biſhops in the upper-houſe, the king 
would be always ſecure of fo many votes. As the lords were 
not then ſo numerous as at preſent, as fonie were abſent or 
otherwiſe employed; arid ſome alſo were Roman catholics, 
the biſhops and the reſt of the king's party greatly influenced 
the reſolutions of the upper-Houſe, as was daily experienced. 
Conſequently the work of the reformation of the government 
could not but meet with great obſtacles. On the other hand, 
by rejecting the bill propoſetl, the preſbyterian party would 
be diſpleaſed, which was very conſiderable in the kitigdomy 
chiefly by the ſupport of the Scots, of whom there was great 
occaſion, fince it was by their means that the parliament was 
enabled to labour effectually the redreſs of the grievances; 
Now began to be debated the famous queſtion, By what 
title do bithops fit in parliament? It was not denied, they 
had enjoyed this privilege from the beginning of the mo- 
narchy ; but ſome pretended, they ſat in parliament as barons 
only, on account of the crown-lands granted them by the 
Angio-Saxon kings, for which they did homage to the king 
like the reſt of the barons. Others maintained, they had a 
ſeat there as repreſcntatives of the clergy, who could not be 
bound by the laws made in parliament, without giving their 
conſent to them, according to the conſtant maxim of the 
kingdom, and rhe undeniable privilege which all Engliſh 
ſubjects had ever enjoyed. That the lords gave their con- 
ſent to laws for themſclves, and the commons for all the 
commons of the kingdom, and therefore it was neceflary, 
there ſhould be in the parliament repreſentatives of the church 
and clergy, otherwiſe the maxim would be falſe, that no man 
can be bound by the laws to which he has not conſented. 
They added farther, that the parliament had always been 
thought to conſiſt of three eſtates, of which the (clergy had 
been always conſidered as one, whence they inferred, that 
to exclude from the parliament one of its three eſtates, would 
be to ſubvert the conſtitution of the government. 
Jo theſe arguments it was anſwered : Though it ſhould 
be true, that the clergy were an eſtate of parliement diſtinct 
from the reſt of the people, which was conteſted, it did not 
follow, that the biſhops repreſented the whole church: That 
there were in the parliament two houſes, one of the lords, 
and the other of the commons; and two houſes in the con- 
vocatmn, the upper of the biſhops, and the lower of the in- 
ferior clergy ; and therefore, according to this rule, the infe- 
rior clergy ſhould likewiſe have repreſentatives in the parlia- 
ment, that they might be deemed to give their conſent to the 
laws, which however, was never pretended. Hence it was 
inferred, the biſhops did not repreſent the clergy, and added, 
that this ſuppoſed repreſentation was a new thing, unheard of 
before, and that a few months ſince, the biſhops would have 
been very angry to be counted only bare repreſentatives : 
That though it was neceſſary, the clergy ſhould be repreſent- 
ed in the parliament, it would not follow, that they ought 
to be repreſented by the biſhops, as all the people of England 
were not repreſented by the lords. That the abbots had for- 
merly a leat in parliament, not as repreſentatives, but as be- 
ing tenants in chief, and when they were excluded, it was 
not ſaid, that a breach was made in the conſtitution of the 
parliament, either by the excluſion of the abbots, or diſſolu- 
tion of the monaſteries. | e 
Theſe, if I am not miſtaken, are the principal arguments 
alleged for and againſt the biſhops, with regard to their ſeat 
in parliament. This queſtion was the more difficult, as it 
had been never determined by what right the biſhops ſat in 
parliament. Very probably, from the beginning of the mo- 
narchy, till about the end of the reign of Henry III. the 
parliaments conſiſted only of lords, who were in poſſeſſion of 
all the lands of the kingdom, tor which they did homage to 
the king. And indeed it appears, the lords, before that time, 
granted the king the money neceflary tor the ſupport of the 
governments, without any mention of the commons. It may 
therefore be ſaid, that the lords fat in parliament by a double 
title, namely, for themſelves, and as repreſentatives of the 
nation. But after the commons were introduced into parlia- 
ment, and had a ſeparate houſe, the lords loſt the laſt of 
theſe titles, and ſat only for themſelves, the reſt of the people 
having other repreſentatives. The biſhops and abbots, who 
belonged to the body of the lords, had probably their ſeat too 
by a double title, as poffeſſors of baronies, and as repreſen— 
tatives of the clergy, ſecular and regular. But as in intro- 
ducing repreſentatives of the commons into the parliament, 
repreſentatives of the inferior clergy were not allo introduced, 
the biſhops and abbots may be ſaid to preſerve their double 
title to fit there, as poſſeſſors of baronies, and as repreſenta— 
tives of the clergy. The diſſolution of the monaſteries in 


the 
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the reign of Henry VIII. rendered needleſs the repreſenta- 
tion of the regulars, who no longer ſubſiſted ; but it made no 
alteration in the biſhops right, who according to this ſuppo- 
ſitio, repreſented the ſecular clergy, and continued to fit in 
parliament, though the abbots were aboliſhed. But after all 
it muſt be owned, this repreſentation of the ſecular clergy by 
biſhops, is only a ſuppoſition, which though probable, can- 
not be ſaid to be ſo evident as not to be oppoſed © But it 


ſeldom happens, that in diſputes of this nature, juſtice and 


right are ſolely regarded. Though the reaſons which may 
be drawn from the thing itſelf are not neglected, yet thoſe are 
much more ſtrenuouſly urged, which are founded in intereſt 
and policy. | 

The heads of the preſbyterians never ceaſed to repreſent to 
the politicians the impoſſibility of reſtoring the government 
to its natural ſtate, ſo long as the biſhops ſhould fit in the 
houſe of peers ; that the king had found means to gain the 
clergy to his intereſt, by expreſſing a great zeal for the church 
of England, and an extreme averſion to the preſbyterians ; 
that the clergy, and eſpecially the biſhops, were entirely de- 
voted to the king, in the belief that he was their protector 
and only ſupport ; that therefore they were perſuaded he could 
not be too powerful, fince his power would be ſo advanta- 
gious to the clergy ; that there were convincing proofs of this 
truth in the you, of Laud, Wren, and other clergymen, 
particularly Sibthorpe, Montague, Manwaring, who had uſed 
their utmoſt endeavours to procure the king an unlimited 
power; that the clergy in general were ſtill in the ſame diſ- 
Poſitions, and could do for the future as much miſchief as 
formerly, if care was not taken to humble their pride and 


power, by confining them within |the bounds of their 


calling. | | 

The politicians granted all theſe things, and beſides, were 
not very well pleaſed with the biſhops and the reſt of the 
clergy. But they were loth to yield, for fear the alteration 
propoſed might produce others in church and ſtate, which 
they did not care to meddle with, Mean while, after long 
weighing the inconveniences which might flow from their 
approbation or refuſal, they reſolved at laſt to ſacrifice the 
biſhops right, rather than run the riſk of ſeeing all their pro- 
jects fall to the ground, by the obſtacles which the biſhops 
might raiſe. Whether this reſolution was taken by the lead- 
ers at the beginning of the parliament, which I think not 
unlikely, or whether it was neceflary to uſe ſome time to pre- 
vail with the polititions, thoſe who ſolicited the thing, judged 
that before it came to be publicly debated, it was conveni- 
ent to breed prejudices againſt the biſhops in the minds of 
the people, and to cheriſh thoſe already entertained. The 
houſe wanted not opportunities to execute this deſign, The 
bill to take from the biſhops their ſeat in parliament was not 
voted in the houſe of commons till the 11th of March 1640-1, 
and paſſed not the houſe of peers till the 27th of May fol- 
lowing. But before the moving of this bill, the lower-houſe 
had taken ſeveral ſteps tending to incenſe the people againſt 
the biſhops. The great number of petitions againſt the 
biſhops in general, againſt epiſcopal government, againſt ſome 
particular prelates and clergymen, againſt innovations, againſt 
the late convocation, ſerved them for foundation to examine 
the conduct of the biſhops with all the rigour, their deſign 
required. Several pretend, all theſe petitions were begged, 
and I will not affirm the contrary, though I know nothing par- 
ticular. concerning it l. There is no clearer evidence of the 
commons defign with regard to the biſhops, than their reſo- 
lution on the 2oth of November, ſeventeen days after the 
opening of the parliament, namely, that on Sunday the 22d 
of the ſame month © every member ſhould be obliged to re- 
ceive the communion, and bring with him a ticket of his 
name and the place for which he ſerved, and that after the 
communion-day none ſhould fit in the houſe but thoſe that 
had firſt received the ſacrament. This reſolution could be 
with no other view, than to prevent the commons from being 


eſteemed preſbyterians, and their reſolutions diſparaged on 
that pretence. Thus in the reign of Henry V. the houſe of 


© It ſeems to be plain, that the clergy never thought themſelves repre- 
ſented by the biſhops, ſeeing that after the reſtoration, when the convoca- 


tion dropped the privilege of taxing themſelves, the inferior clergy had, in 
lieu of that privilege, a right to vote for members of parliament, and fo have, 
ever ſince the year 1665, been repreſented by the commons, like the reſt of 
the ſree-holders. However, Mr. Hyde, (afterwards lord Clarendon) and 
others, made uſe of this argument, of the biſhops being the repreſentatives 
of the clergy, in their ſpeeches againſt the taking away the 3 voices in 
the houſe of peers; which certainly was no argument at all, the prelates, 
doubtleſs, as well as mitred abbots, ſitting in parliament, on account of their 
baronies, like the reſt of the nobility, . 

4 The lord Clarendon ſays, their way was to prepare a petition very mo- 
deft and dutiful for the form; and for the matter, not very unreaſonable ; 
and to communicate it at ſore public meeting, where care was taken it ſhould 
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commons, intending to give a mortal blow to the clergy, be. 
gan with paſſing an act for burning heritics, leſt the clerg 
Ahould pretend that the houſe conſiſted only of ſuch. f 
To ſhew now all the preparations that were made in the 
houſe. of commons, before they proceeded in the bill I have 
been ſpeaking of, I ſhall briefly mention the petitions that 
were preſented, the ſpeeches that were made on this ſubjec 
and the ſeveral reſolutions that were taken. ; 
On the 1oth of November, ſeven days after the OPenin 
of the parliament, fir Edward Deering made a ſpeech in the 
houſe, to perſuade them to enter upon matters of religion 
He took occaſion to preſent a petition from one Wilfon , 
miniſter, againſt the archbiſhop who had ſuſpended him, and 
concluded with ſaying, © Our manifold griets do fill a mighty 
and vaſt circumference, yet ſo that from every part our lines 
of ſorrow do lead unto him, and point at him the centre 
from whence our miſeries in this church, and many of them 
in the commonwealth do flow.” | | 
The fame day was read the petition of Peter Smart, pri. 
ſoner in the King'-bench, complaining of Dr. Coſins's inno. 
vations in the church of Durham, and his proſecution of 
the priſoner in the high commiſſion at York, where he was 
ſentenced and deprived of his living, and prebend of Dur- 
ham. Whereupon it was ordered that he ſhould have libert 
to go abroad in ſafe cuſtody, to proſecute his petition which 
was referred to a committee who were to conſider by whoſe 
motion and means Dr, Coſins was preferred to his late dignityf, 


It was archbiſhop Laud they had a mind to meet with. On 


the 21ſt, Dr. Coſins was ſent for as a delinquent by the fer. 
jeant at arms. | 

The ſame day fir Edward Deering made a ſpeech, com. 
plaining, that there was a ſevere high-commiſſion eſtabliſhed 
in England, worſe than the popiſh inquiſition ; that the arch. 
biſhop of Canterbury affected the title and power of a patri. 
arch, and acted like a ſovereign ; that he allowed of the im- 
preſſion of books in favour of popery, of which he named 
ſeveral, and refuſed the fame licence for printing orthodox 
writings. He moved that there might be a committee to 
inquire into the great number of oppreſſed miniſters under 
the biſhops tyranny, for ten years laſt paſt, and to examine 


the licences granted for bad books, and refuſed for good 
books. Th 


On the 28th the town of Banbury preſented a petition 


againſt innovations. | 

On the 3oth it was reported from the committee for Mr. 
Wilſon's petition, that he had been ſqueſtred four years from 
his living, only for not reading the Book of Sports on the 
Lord's-day : That after he was abſolved, he was proſecuted 
for not reading the prayer commanded to be read by the arch- 
biſhop againſt the Scots. 

On the firſt of December was read a bill for reformation of 
abuſes in eccleſiaſtical courts. : 

Three days after, the houſe received a petition from two 
of the inhabitants of Cheſter, complaining of their having 
been inhumanly treated by the high-commiſſion at York, for 
viſiting Mr. Pryn when he was going to his priſon in Caer- 
narvon-caſtle. Upon this petition the houſe appointed a nu- 
merous committee to examine the juriſdiction of the two 
commiſſions of Canterbury and York, and the abuſes com- 
mitted in the courts, 

On the gth a committee was appointed to examine the 
proceedings of the late convocation, as well as the convo- 
cation writs, whether they were the fame with the writs of 
former times, and the opinions of the judges in that affair, 
and enquire how and by whom the commiſhon that enabled 
the clergy to give and take the new oath was withdrawn. 

On the 11th, the houſe received a petition ſubſcribed by 
a great number of the inhabitants of Londons, and ſeveral 
counties, containing twenty-eight grievances againſt epiſcopal 
government, the ſubſtance whereot was. as follows : 

1. Grievance. The biſhops ſubjecting and enthralling al 
miniſters under them and their authority, and ſo by degrees 


exempting them from the temporal power. 


be received with approbation; the ſubſcription of very few hands filled the 
paper itſelf, where the petition was written, and therefore many more iliect« 
were annexed, for the reception of the number, which gave all the credit. 
and procured all the countenance to the undertaking. Whea a multitade 
of hands was procured, the petition itſelf was cut off, and a new one framed 
ſuitable to the deſign in hand, and annexed to the long liſt of names whick 
were ſubſcribed to the former. Tom. I. p. 161. 
»RNapin ſays, on the day appointed for the faſt, but he forgot that the 
faſt was on the Tueſday before, namely, the 17th, as he had noted in ihe 
margin. | | 
t The deanery of Peterborough, and not Durham, KRuſhworth, tom. IV, 


p- 64. | 
s Twenty-thouſand, ſays lord Clarendon, tom. I, p. 16 f. 
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>. The faint-heartedneſs of miniſters to preach the truth 
of God, and oppoſe the progreſs of arminianiſm, leſt they 
ſhould diſpleaſe the prelatcs. 3 . | 
The encouragement of miniſters to diſpiſe the tem- 

ral m1giſtracy, and to live contentiouſly with their neigh- 
bours, knowing that they, being the biſhops creatures, ſhall 

> ſupported. | 
W reſtraint of many godly and able men from the 
miniſtry, and thruſting out of many congregations their mi- 
niſters, becauſe they could not in conſcience ſubmit unto, and 
maintain the biſhops needleſs devices. 

5. The ſuppreſſing of the buying of impropriations, and 

lacing of able miniſters in them. : 

6. The great increaſe of ſcandalous men in the miniſtry, 
who, if they but wear a canonical] coat, a furplice, a hood, 
and bow at the name of Jeſus, think they have fully diſcharged 
their duty. 8 a 

7. The diſcouragement of many from bringing up their 
children in learning; the many errors and ſtrange opinions 

' which are in the church ; great corruptions in the univerſities; 

the want of preaching miniſters in many places ; the loathing 
of the miniſtry, and the general defection to all manner of 
protanenels. Ds - - 

8. The ſwarming of laſcivious and unprofitable books, in 
diſgrace of religion; as namely, Ovid's Fits of Love, The 
Parliament of Women, &c. 2 wo 

9. The hindering of godly books to be printed; the blot- 
ting out or perverting in thoſe which they ſuffer, whatever 
firikes either at popery or arminianiſm ; the adding of what 
pleaſeth them, and the reſtraint of reprinting books formerly 
ticenſed, without relicenſing. 

10. The publiſhing of popiſh, arminian, and other dan- 
gerous books and tenets ; as namely, That the church of 


Rome is a true church, and in the worſt times never erred. 


in fundamentals; that the ſubjects have no propriety in 
their eſtates ; but that the king may take from them what he 
plealeth ; that all is the king's, and that he is bound by no 
law, &c.” 


11. The growth of popery, and increaſe of papiſts, prieſts 


and jeſuits; the frequent venting of crucifixes and popiſh 
pictures both engraved and printed, and the placing of ſuch 
in bibles, 

12. The multitude of monopolies, and impoſitions upon 
all kinds of commodities, &c. h | | 

13. That the church-government in England was upheld 
the ſame way as in the Romiſh church. Hence it was that 
the prelates maintained, that the pope is not Anti-chriſt, and 
forbad praying in the church for the converſion of the 
queen, 

14. The great conformity of veſtures and ceremonies with 
thole of the church of Rome. 

15. The ſtanding up at the Gloria Patri, and at the read- 


ing of the goſpel ; praying towards the eaſt ; the bowing at 


the name of Jeſus; the bowing to the altar ; towards the eaſt ; 
croſs in baptiſm : the kneeling at the communion. 

16. The turning of the communion-tables alterwiſe ; the 
ſetting 1mages and tapers upon them ; the reading of the ſe- 
cond fervice at the altar, which 1s termed the mercy-ſeat ; the 
forcing people to come up thither to receive the ſacrament. 

17. The conſecrating of churches, chapels, fonts, &c. and 
the re-conſecrating of them upon pretended pollution. 

18. The liturgy for the moſt part taken out of the Romiſh 
breviary, and the book of ordination framed out of the Ro- 
man pontficial. 

19. The multitude of canons : abuſe of excommunication : 
denying of appeals ; the canons of the laſt ſynod. 

20, Plurality of benefices ; prohibiting of marriages with- 
out licence at certain times, and licenfing of marriages with- 
out bans aſking. | | | | 
21. Profanation of the Lord's-day, the ſuſpending and de- 


. priving miniſters for not reading a declaration for tolerating 
ports on that day. | | 


22, The preſſing of the ſtrict obſervation of the ſaints-days, 
and drawing great ſums of money out of mens purſes for 
giving them leave to work on them. 

23. The great increaſe of adulteries, &c. occaſioned by 
the prelates corrupt adminiſtration of juſtice in ſuch caſes, 
ho taking upon them the puniſhment of it, do turn all into 
woneys for the filling of their purſes. 

24. The general abuſe of excommunication, which was 


b How could monopolies be a conſequence of epiſcopal government ? 

| This refers to an oath appointed by the biſhop of Wincheſter, Rapin. 

* Thoſe of Beckington, Mells, and Hemington in Somerſetſhire. Nal- 
ſon, tom. I. p. 666. 

The paper was firſt delivered to the king, and recommended by him 
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inflicted fot trivial matters; and the abſolution whereof could 
not be obtained without money, &Cc. | 

25. The prelates claiming their office and juriſdiction 
to be Jure Divino; their taking upon them temporal dig- 
nities, &c. | 

26. The forcing people to take commiſſions out of their 
own courts, | 

27. The impoſing of oaths upon church-wardens and ſideſ- 
men, which they cannot take without perjury ? 

28. The great abule of eccleſiaſtical courts, and the biſhops 
uſurpations. 

This petition ended with ſome conſiderations, the laſt 
whereof was, that the biſhops having occaſioned the war with 
Scotland, the war could be terminated only by the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of epiſcopacy. | | 

The next day, ſeveral miniſters k were declared delinquents, 
for introducing innovations into the church, and a committee 
was appointed to examine the complaints exhibited againſt 
the bithop of Bath and Wells. | 

On the 15th, the houſe proceeded to take into conſider- 
ation the new canons of the late convocation, and voted what 
has been related. After that, Laud was accuſed, and Wren 
obliged to give bail, | | 

{ 1640-1] On the 12th of January 1640-1, petitions were 
prelented trom four ſeveral counties againſt the hierarchy. 

On the 16th, a complaint was brought to the lords! 


againſt a conventicle held in the pariſh of St. Saviour's in 


Southwork, where at leaſt ſixty perſons were ſeized, who upon 
being aſked why they did not reſort to their pariſh church, 
according to the law of the 35th of Elizabeth, anſwered, that 
the law of Elizabeth was not a true law, for that it was 


made by the biſhops m. The lords contented themſelves with 


ordering, that divine ſervice ſhould be performed as appointed 
by the acts of parliament ; and that the miniſters ſhould for- 
bear to introduce any innovations, 

On the 19th, the city of Gloceſter preſented a petition 
againſt the biſhops. 

On the 23d was read a petition of ſeveral miniſters, in be- 
halt of themſelves and many others their brethren, praying 
a redreſs of certain irregularities in the government of the 


church. To which was annexed a remonſtrance ſetting forth 


theſe pretended irregularities, and the great revenues and the 
little uſe of deans and chapters. h 


All theſe petitions, which were very graciouſly received by 
the commons, being plain indications that the houſe had ſome 
111 defign againſt the biſhops, his majeſty ſent for both houſes 
to attend him at the banqueting-houſe at Whitehall, where 


he made the following ſpeech. 


My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes, 
TH principal cauſe of my coming here at this time, 
is by reaſon of the ſlow proceedings in parliament, touching 
which, is a great deal of inconvenience. Therefore I think 
it very neceſſary to lay before you the ſtate of my affairs as 
they now ſtand, thereby to haſten (not to interrupt) your 
proceedings. | | 

„ Firſt, I muſt remember you, that there are two armies 
in the kingdom, in a manner maintained by you, the very 
naming of which, doth more clearly ſhew the inconvenience 
thereof, than a better tongue than mine can expreſs. There- 
fore, in the firſt place. I ſhall recommend unto you, the 
quick diſpatch of that buſineſs. In the next place, I muſt 
recommend unto you the ſtate of my navy and forts; the 
condition of both which is ſo well known unto you, that L 
need not tell you the particulars, only thus much ; they are 
the walls and defence of this kingdom, which if out of order, 
all men may eaſily judge what encouragement it will be to 
our enemies, and what diſheartening to our friends. Laſt of 
all (and not the leaſt to be conſidered) I muſt lay before you 
the diſtractions that are at this preſent occafioned through the 
connivance of parliament ; for there are ſome men that, more 
maliciouſly than ignorantly, will put no difference between 
reformation, and alteration of government. Hence it cometh, 
that divine ſervice 1s irreverently interrupted, and petitions 


in an ill way given in, neither diſputed nor denied. 


«© But I will enter into no more particulars, but ſhew you 
a way of remedy, by ſhewing you my clear intentions, and 
ſome rocks that may hinder this good work. | 
„I ſhall willingly and chearfully concur with you for the 
reformation of all innovations both in church and common- 


to the conſideration and juſtice of the houſe of peers. Nalſon, tom, I. 


„ 27. N SF : 
N They ſaid likewiſe, * That the king could not make a perfect law, for 
that he was not a perfect man; That they ought not to obey him, but in 
civil things, &c. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 144, 
7 Thoſe 
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wealth, and conſequently that all courts of juſtice may be 
reformed according to law. For my intention 1s clearly to 
reduce all things to the beſt and pureſt times, as they were 
in the time of queen Elizabeth. Moreover, whatſoever part 
of my revenue ſhall be found illegal, or heavy to my ſub- 
jets, I ſhall be willing to lay it down, truſting in thei 
affections. | | 

Having thus clearly and ſhortly ſet down my intentions, 
I will ſhew yon ſome rubs, and muſt needs take notice of 
ſome very ſtrange, (I know not what term to give them) 
petitions given in the name of divers counties, againſt the 
preſent eſtabliſhed government, and of the great threatenings 
againſt the biſhops, that they will make them to be but 
cyphers, or at leaſt their voices to be taken away. Now I 
muſt tell you, that I make a great difference between refor- 
mation and alteration of government ; though I am for the 
firſt, I cannot give way to the latter. | 

If ſome of them have over ſtretched their pawer, and 
incroached too much upon the temporality, if it be fo, I 
ſhall not be unwilling theſe things ſhould be redreſſed and 


. reformed, as all other abuſes, according to the wiſdom of 


former times: ſo far I ſhall go with you, nay farther, if 
upon ſerious debate you ſhall ſhew me, that biſhops have 
ſome temporal authority, inconvenient. to the ſtate, and not 
ſo neceflary for the government of the church, and uphold- 
ing epiſcopal juriſdiction ; I ſhall not be unwilling to defire 
them to lay it down ; but this muſt not be underſtood, that 
{ ſhall any way conſent that their voices in parliament ſhall 
be taken away ; for in all the times of my predeceflors fince 
the conqueſt, and before, they have enjoyed it; I am bound 
to maintain them in it, as one of the fundamental conſtitu- 
tions of this kingdom. There 1s another rock you are on, 
not in ſubſtance but in form; yet the form is fo eſſential, 
that unlcis it be reformed, it will marr the ſubſtance, | 
+ There is a bill lately put in concerning parliaments, 
The thing I like well, to have frequent parliaments, but to 
give power to ſheriffs and conſtables, and I know not whom, 
to uſe my authority, that I cannot yield unto. But to ſhew 
you, that I am deſirous to give you content in forms which 
deſtroy not the ſubſtance, you ſhall have a bill for this pur- 
poſe; fo that it trench neither againſt my honour, nor againft 
the ancient prerogative of the crown, concerning parliaments; 
to which purpoſe I have commanded my learned council to 
wait upon you, my lords, with ſuch propoſitions as I hope 
will give you content, for I ingenuouſly confeſs, that fre- 
quent parliaments are the beſt means to keep a right under- 
ſtanding between me and my people, which I ſo much defire. 
* To conclude, I have now ſhewn you the ſtate of my 
affairs, my own clear intentions, and the rocks I wiſh you 
to eichew ; in all which you may perceive the defire I have 
to give you content, as you ſhall find alſo by thoſe mini- 
ſters I have, or ſhall have, about me for the effecting of 
theſe my good intentions, which I doubt not, will bring 
peace and happineis to my ſubjects, and contentment to 
vou all. 
Concerning the conference, you ſhall have a direct anſwer, 
which ſhall give you fatistaction,” | 


This ſpeech produced not the effect, the king expected: 
Firſt, becauie probably the excluſion of the biſhops was al- 
ready reſolved, and there was nothing in the king's ſpeech 
capable of altering that reſolution. Secondly, the great con- 
cern expreſſed by the king for the biſhops right, was preciſely 
the principal cauſe that made their exclufion to be defired, 
Thirdly, the king ſeemed to banter the parliament, when he 
ſaid, if they would ſhew him that the bithops have any 
temporal authority inconvenicnt to the ſtate, he ſhould not 
be unwiling to deſire them to lay it down.” As if the par- 
lament ought to have expected, from the pure condeſcen- 
ſion of the biſhops, the reformation of an authority prejudi- 
cial to the ſtate, a maxim directly contrary to the principles, 
the parliament was then of, 

The next day, a complaint was brought to the commons 
againſt Matthew Wren, for having, whilſt biſhop of Nor— 
wich, by opprefſions, innovations, and requiring certain oaths, 
compelled above fitty families of that city to withdraw out 
of England. | | 

On the 1ſt of February, the commons examined part of 
the London miniſters remonſtrance againſt the biſhops. In 
the debate upon this ſubject, ſome ſmart repartees paſſed be- 
tween Mr, Grimſton and Mr. Selden. Mr. Grimſton ar— 
gucd thus, “ That biſhops are jure divino, is a queſtion ; 
that archbiſhops are not jure divino, is out of queſtion. 
No: that biſhops which are queſtioned whether jure divion, 


" Thoſe that ſpoke in favour of the biſhops, were, the lord Digby, fir 


 Briyamin Rudyard, the lord Falkland, Mr, Plydell, and Mr, Grunmon; 


ORY OT ENGLAND. 


or archbiſhops, which out of queſtion are not jure diying 
ſhould ſuſpend miniſters that are jure divino, I leave to 750 
to be conſidered.” To which Mr. Selden anſwered, “ Tha; 
the convocation is jure divino, is a queſtion ; that patlia. 
ments are not jure divino, is out of queſtion: That relizion 
is jure divino, there is no.queſtion. Now, fir, That the 
convocation, which 1s queſtionable whether jure divino, ana 
parliaments, which out of queſtion are not jure divino, fhould 
meddle with religion, which queſtionleſs is jure divino, ! 
leave to your conſideration.” 
I own theſe two arguments do not ſeem to me of equal 
force. The firſt ſuppoſes, that for the particular act of ſu. 
pending a miniſter, there mult be an authority derived from 
God a ſuppoſition ſeemingly very natural. The other ſup. 
poſes, that there is occaſion for the like authority, to meddle 
with the affairs of religion, a ſuppoſition which to me appears 
a little too general, and which thould be reduced to particy. 
lar acts, to render this argument like the firſt, 
On the 5th, upon the complaint of the inhabitants of 
Wood-Church in Kent, againſt Mr. Bowen their miniſter, 
who being alſo a juſtice of peace, had, by colour of that 
office, done ſeveral things contrary to the laws, the houſe or. 
dered that the lord-keeper ſhould be defired to leave out the 
clergy of England and Wales, at the renewing of the com- 
miſſion of the peace. 
On the 8th and gth, the houſe reſummed the debates con. 
cerning the biſhops, and many ſpeeches were made tor and 
againſt themen, but they are too long to be inſerted. I ſha} 
content myſelf with obſerving, that though the point in que. 
tion ſeemed to be only to know, whether the biſhops ought 
to be excluded from the houſe of pecrs, yet the argument; 
againſt them tended much farther, even to the entire abolition 
of epiſcopacy. ; | 
I ſhall alſo remark, that among thoſe who ſpoke for the 
biſhops, there was not one that denied, the prelates had aby. 
ſed their power. But they maintained, that theſe were per- 
ſonal taults, which might be puniſhed and prevented for the 
future, without any necellity of attacking epiſcopacy ittelt. 
The adveriaries of the biſhops intimated on the contrary, 
that there was no reforming epiſcopacy, but by changing the 
government of the church. They ſaid, whileſt there were 
biſhops there would be fo many tyrants, who would think 
more of eſtabliſhing their grandeur, than of the people's ſal- 
vation. Unhappily, they had but too many inſtances to 
confirm their opinion. The lord Falkland, who ſpoke that 
day againſt the biſhops, ſaid, among other things. 
* We ſhall find them to have tythed mint and aniſe, and 
have left undone the weightier works of the law; to have 
been leſs cager upon thoſe who damn our church, than up- 
on thoſe, who upon weak conſcience, and perhaps as weik 
reaſon, (the diflike of fome commanded garment, or ſome 
uncommanded poſture) only abſtained from it. Nav, it 
bath been more dangerous for men to go to ſome neigh- 
bour's pariſh, when they had no ſermon of their own, than 
to be obſtinate and perpetual recuſants; while mattes have 
been ſaid in ſecurity, a conventicle hath been a crime; and 
which is yet more, the conforming to ceremonies hath been 
more exacted, than the conforming to chriſtianity; and whillt 
men for ſcruples have been undone, for attempts upon ſodomy 
they have only been admoniſhed.““ | 
"The oppoſition which the enemies 'of epiſcopacy then met 
with in the execution of their defigns, was ſtrong enough to 
retard it, but not capable to make them deſiſt. What they 
had juſt done was properly but an effort, in order to take 
more effectual meaſures hereafter. They were contented, 
therefore, with having prevailed with the houſe, that the pe- 
tition of the inhabitants of London ſhould be taken into con— 
ſideration, contrary to the opinion of thoſe h would bave 
it rejected without reading. Beſides what had been ſaid on 
this occaſion againſt the biſhops, promoted the execution 0: 
the project, to take away their votes in the houſe of lords, 
which moſt of the commons had already reſolved in private, 
they continued therefore to receive petitions againſt epiſco- 
pacy, and to take ſeveral ſteps tending to inſpire the pcopl? 
with an averſion for the biſhops, and the reſt of the clergy. 

The 13th of February, a bill was brought in for abolithing 
ſuperſtition, in the ſuppoſition, that biſhops had introduced 
into the church ſundry ſuperſtitious practices. | 

The 1ſt of March the commons appointed a committee t 
prepare reaſons to be offered to the lords, that all clergymen 
in England and Wales, ſhould be put out of the commitiion 
of the peace. | 

The gth, it was moved in the houſe, that a bill be drawn 
againſt pluraliſts and non-reſidents, | 


and thoſe that ſpoke againſt them, were, Mr. Nathaniel Fiennes, Mr. Bag: 
thaw, &, Scc Ruſhworth, tom, IV. p. 170—187. | 7 
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The ſame day were preſented, from the committee for the 
miniſters remonſtrance againſt the biſhops, three heads for 
the debate and conſideration of the houſe. The firſt con- 
cerned their ſecular employments, namely, their legiſlative 
and judicial power in parliament 3 their judicial power in the 
ſtar-chamber, and commiſſions for the peace; their employ- 
ment as privy-counſellors, and temporal officers. The ſecond 
related to their ſole power in eccleſiaſtical things, as ordi- 
nation and cenſures. The third concerned the greatneſs of 
the revenues of deans and chapters, the little uſe of them, 
and the inconveniencies thence ariſing. The houſe bav- 
ing debated upon the firſt of theſe heads, came to thele 
reſolutions: _ I”, ; 

I. That the legiſlative and judicial power of biſhops in the 
houſe of peers, is a great hinderance to the diſcharge of their 
ſpiritual function, prejudicial to the commonwelth, and fit 
to be taken away by bill, and that a bill be drawn to that 
purpole. _ ; | : 

II. That for biſhops, or any other clergymen, to be in the 
commiſſion of the peace, or to have any judicial power, in the 
ſtar-chamber, or in any civil court, is a great hinderance to 
the diſcharge of their ſpiritual function, prejudicial to the com- 
mon-wealth, and fit to be taken away; and that a bill be 
brought in to that purpoſe. VT . 

The ſame day, the lords ordered to be burnt two books, 
written by Dr. Pocklington, entitled, Sunday no Sabbath, 
and Altere Chriſtianum. 

The 1 5th, the commons ſent up to the lords articles againſt 
Dr. Coſins, who was accuſed of introducing into the church 
of Durham divers innovations, tending to reſtore popery. 

The 21ſt of April, petitions againſt the hierarchy were pre— 


ſented by Nottinghamſhire and Lancaſhire. 


The 26th of the ſame month was read, a ſecond time, a 
bill, for puniſhing and fining the members of the late convo- 
cation. The archbiſhop of Canterbury's fine was of twenty 
thouſand pounds. There were others of ten thouſand pounds, 
of five thouſand, three thouſand, two thouiand and the leaſt 
of a biſhop was of a thouſand. The reſt of the members 
were rated, each in proportion to his eccleſiaſtical revenues“. 

The ſame day was read a bill, for regulating abuſes in ec- 
clefiaſtical courts. | ID 

It was evident, that the commons were projecting ſome 
great reformation in the ecclcitaſtical ſtate, and probably, the 
deans and chapters were firſt to be attacked, becauſe their 
ule did not appear fo manefeſt. For this reaſon, Dr. Hacker 
defired leave to ſpeak before the houſe, on the behalf of deans 
and chapters, which was granted him. Bur after he had 
done, Dr. Burgeſs was permitted alſo to anſwer his reaſons, 
The two univerfities preſented likewile petitions to the houſe 


on the ſame account, but to no manner of purpoſe. 


At laſt, the bill againſt the biſhops and clergy exerciſing 
temporal juriſdiction, paſied in the houte of commons, and 
was fent up to the lords for their concurrence. But this bill 
meeting with great oppoſition in the houſe of peers, who put 
off the debate from day to day, the commons cauſed a new 
bill to be brought into their houſe, for the taking away of 
archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, archdeacons, &c. which was 
read the firſt time, Whilſt they were debating whether it 
ſhould be read again or laid aſide, a meſſage came from the 
lords, ſignifying, that they were ready to concur with 
them as to the former bill, except only taking away the 
biſhops votes in parliament. But the commons, without 
taking any notice of this offer, ordered the new bill to be 
read a ſecond time. | 

The 2d of June, at'a conference between the two houſes, 
the lords gave reaſons why they did not judge it unlawful for 
the biſhops to {it in parliament, alleging, that for their right 
to vote there, they conceived by the common and ſtatute- 
law, and ancient practice, there was no queſtion of it. As 
for any inconveniences, they did not yet underſtand any ſuch 
as might induce them to deprive the biſhops and their ſuc- 
ceſſors of their right. But for removing them from the ſtar- 
chamber, council-table, or any office in ſecular affairs, they 
would fully concur with the commons. 

Next day, heads for a conference with the lords were. re- 
ported, containing nine reaſons why biſhops ought not to have 
votes in parliament P, * | | 


* The reader may ſee the draught of the intended fines at large in Ruſh- 
worth, tom iv. p. 235, &c. | 

To theſe reaſons there was foon an anſwer in print, called, An Abſtract, 
Lc. (ſuid to be done by the archbiſhop of York) and to that pieſently came 
tyth a reply, To which the curious reader is referred, Ruſhworth, tom. 
i, p. 282, 
In this long debate, the anthony of that very ancient parchment-manu- 
iTipt-copy of the Bible in his majeſty's Ubrary at St. James's, and ſent to 
Kg Charles I, by Cyrillus patriarch of Alexandria, being all written in 
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AI Becauſe it is a great hinderance to their miniſterial 
function. 

*© 2. Becauſe they do vow and undertake at their ordina- 
tion, when they enter into holy orders, thar they will give 
themſelves wholly to that vocation. 

** 3. Becauſe councils and canons in ſeveral ages, do forbid 
them to meddle in ſccular affairs. 

*© 4. Becauſe the twenty-four biſhops have dependance on 
the two archbiſhops, and take their oath of canonical obe- 
dience unto them. | | 

*© 5. Becaule they are but for their lives, and therefore are 
not fit to have legillaive power over the honors, inheri- 
tances, perſons, and liberties of others. | 

** 6 Becauſe of biſhops dependeucy and expectancy of 
tranſlation to places of groater profit. | 

7. That the ſeveral biſhops have of late much encroach- 
ed upon the conſciences and liberties of the ſubjects; and the 
and their ſucceſſors will be much encourage d ſtill to en— 
croach ; and the ſubject will be much diicouraced from 
complaining againſt ſuch encroachment, if twenty-f% of that 
order be to be judges upon that complaint, The ſame rra— 
ſon extends to their legiflative power, in any bill to paſs for 
the regulat on of that power, upon any CMergent inconveni— 
ency by it. | 

8. Becauſe the whole number of them are intereſted to 
maintain the juriſdiction of Bithops ; which hath been found 
ſo gricvous to the three Kingdoms, that Scotland hath utterly 
aboliſhed it. . 

9. Becauſe the biſhops, being lords of parliament, it ſet- 
tleth too great a diſtance between them and the reſt of theit 


cc 


brethren in the miniſtry ; which occafioneth pride in them, 


diſcontent in others, and diſquiet in the church, 

And as to their having votes a long time, the anſwer is, 
if it be inconvenient, time and uſage are not to be conſidered 
with law-makers : ſome abbors voted as anciently in parlia- 
ment as bithops, yet are taken away,” | 

Among theſe reaſons, the commons only infinuated the 
priacipal in the fixth article, which however was univerſally 
known, namely, that the biſhops had been too much devoted 
to the King, and countenanced arbitrary power. 


Mean while the commons ordered a bill ro bs prepared 
againſt the late convocation, and another to abolich tne high- 


commiſſion. : EY 

The 7th of June, the lords voted for ma'nrainiag che bi- 
ſhops tight to fit in parliament, 

The 11th, the affair of the epiſcopacy coming again into 
debate, laſted from ſeven in the morning, till night 4, and it 
was relolved by the commons, that the preamble to the bill 
ſhould be expreticd in theſe words:“ 

* Whereas the government of the church of England by 
archbiſhops and bithops, the chancellors and commularies, 
deans, archdeacons, and other eccleſiaſtical othc:rs, hath been 
found by long experience to be a great impediment to the 
perfect reforinat:on and growth of rehgion, and very preju- 
dicial to the ſtate and government of this kingdom, &c.” 

The 15th, the commons vorcd that all deans, deans and 
chapters, archdeacons, prebendaries, chanters, canons, and 
petty-canons, and their officers, ſhall be utterly aboliſhed : 


that all the lands taken from deans and chapters ſhall be em- 


ployed to the advancement of learning and picty, provifion 
being made that his majeſty be no loſer in his rents, firſt-truits, 
and other duties; and that a competent maintenance ſhall be 
made to the ſeveral perſons concerned, if ſuch perſons ap- 
pear not to be delinquents. Several ſpeeches, too long to be 
inſerted, were made upon this occaſion. 

The 21ſt, the houſe being reſolved into a grand co:nmittee 
to debate the bill for aboliſhmg epiſcopacy, fir Edward Deer- 
ing propoſed, in a ſpeech, that there ſhoul.! be in every ſhire 
twelve divines and a preſident, to whom might be given what 
title they pleaſed, whether that of bithop or any other: but 
nothing was reſolved thereupon, 

It is caſy to perceive by what paſſed in the parliament, 
during the firſt months, with regard to the church, that the 
commons confidercd this affair as a capital point, though they 
affected to let it paſs as dependent on the Uefign of retorming 
the civil government. For icarce a day palle without ſome 
debate, directly or indirectly, on this ſubject. Bur as this was 


great capital Greek letters, was vouched and aſſerted by fir. Simonds 
d' Ewes (a great antiquaty) herein the poſteript to the epittles to Timuthy 
and Titus are only thus: “ The firſt to Vimothy, wiitten ftom Laodicen ; 
the Second to Timothy, written from Laodicea ; to Titus, written tom Nie 
copolis.“ Whence he interred, that the tiling of Timathy the tirft biſhop 
of Epheſus, and J'itus the firſt biſhop of Crete, were the Ip1119048 additions 
of ſome eaſtern biſhop or monk, at leatt five hundred yeats atter Chtiſt. 


Ruſhworth, tom, iv. p. 284. Diurn. Occur. p. 123. 
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not the only affair then in agitation in the parliament, it 
will be neceffary to break of the narration, in order to ſpeak 
of ſome other matters oi no leſs importance. 

The king could not but be very much diſpleaſed with the 
proceedings of the commons, as well in the affair of griev- 
ances, as in that of epiſcopacy. The two things he had moſt 
at heart, ſince the beginning of his reign, were the ſtretch- 
ing his prerogative, and maintaining the church of England 
in its full luſtre, and the biſhops in all their authority. Ne- 
vertheleſs, upon theſe two points it was that the commons 
ſeemed to affect to give him daily mortifications, not only by 
their ſpeeches, but alſo by their votes and the bills they ſent 
up to the lords. | 

But beſides grievances and epiſcopacy, there was another 
article, wherein the commons ſhewed no great complaiſance 
to the king ; and that was the affair of the catholics. Charles 
followed the king his father's method, that is, he appeared to 
be entirely attached to the proteſtant religion and church of 
England; whilſt on the other hand, he protected and coun- 
tenanced the papiſts. But there was this difference between the 
father and ſon ; king James's religion was always very doubt- 


ful, notwithſtanding his outward profeſſion of the proteſtant 


religion whereas king Charles was never accuſed of being a 
papiſt, but by men of very warm and paſſionate tempers. 
However, ſeveral things induced him to favor the catholics, 
which gave his enemies ſome advantage. 1. The example 
of the king his father, who, throughout his whole reign, could 
never be prevailed w.th to execute the laws againſt them. 2. 
Though the papiſts would not take the oath of ſupremacy, 
they refuſed not to ſwear allegiance, and that was ſufficient 
for him to reckon them good ſubjects. 3. In his project of 
humbling the parliament, and reducing the commons to the 
ſole affair of ſupply, the parliament's defiring the execution 
of the laws againſt the papiſts, ſufficed to throw him upon 
a contrary courſe, in order to deprive them by degrees, of the 
cuſtom of obtaining every thing by importunity. 4. The 
catholics having no other refuge but the king's protection, it 
was natural for them firmly to adhere to his perſon and in- 
tereſt, and the king thought himſelf obliged to grant them 
an extraordinary protection, in reward of their fidelity. 5. 
Nothing was more grating to the puritans, than to fee the 
papiſts well reccived at court; and as the king hated the pu- 
ritans, he took a pleaſure in mortifying them, by careſſing 
their enemies. 6. The queen, for whom the king had a 
very great condeſcention, did not a little contribute to inſpire 
him with a good opinion, if not of her religion, at leaſt of 
the profeſſors. 7. Archbiſhop Laud, who was an arminian, 
took care not to {trengthen the calviniſtical-party, by incen- 
fing the king againſt the papiſts. 8. Laſtly, Charles I. was 
naturally of an inflexible temper, and this quality, added to 
his maxims of government, made him impatient of what- 
ever tended to curb his will. Theſe are probably, the rea- 
ſons that induced the king to countenance the catholics, dur- 
ing the firſt fifteen years of his reign. He carried his regard 
for them ſo far, that not only the penal laws enacted againſt 
them were never executed, but the papiſts were alſo conſider- 
ed at court as the beſt ſubjects, whereas the puritans were 
regarded as enemies to the king and ſtate, 
The face of affairs being changed by the calling of the par- 
liament, and the king unable to protect the papiſts, they were 
treated a little roughly. It was ſuppoſed, there was a ſettled 


defign to introduce popery, and that ſeveral biſhops and other 


clergvmen were in the plot. 'The archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the biſhops of Ely, and of Bath and Wells. Dr. Couſins, ſe- 
cretary Windebank, and ſome others, were accuſed of being 
chiefly concerned in the affair, which was openly ſaid to be 
managed by the queen and her confidents. Though this 
charge was perhaps carried too far, with reſpect to the private 
perſons, it can hardly be denied, that they gave ſome cauſe 
for it by their proceedings. Their hatred to the preſbyteri- 
ans, made them not ſcruple to make too near approaches to 
popery, in order to be at a greater diſtance from preſbyteri- 
aniſm. This, if I am not miſtaken, was the true cauſe of 
all the innovations introduced into the public worſhip, and of 


the inviolable attachment to the obſervance of certain indif- 


ferent or needleſs cuſtoms or ceremonies. The chief aim 
of the governors of the church was to widen continually the 
diſtance between preſbyterianiſm and the church of England. 
But this policy, which was advantageous to the enemies of the 
puritans, whilſt the king ruled with an abſolute power, turn- 


In the report it is added, that very few appcared to be under the king's 
own hand, and of them not any one but at the requeſt of foreign embaſſadors, 
and the queen-mother, Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 68. 

* Rapinhaving made ſome miſtakes in this paragraph, they are corrected 
from the report at large in Ruſhworth, tom, iv. p. 61, The nature of theſe 
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ed to their prejudice entirely, becauſe in this parliament they 
were accuſed of having had more ſecret deſigns; in a word, 
of having intended to introduce popery, and the puniſhment 
of the faults committed by ſome hot and paſſionate perſons, 
was made to fall on the whole church. 

In all the proceedings of the parliament againſt the papifſts, 
the king had properly nothing to ſay. He could not dens 
that there were laws againſt recuſants, and that theſe laws 
had not been executed, though he had ſeveral times ſolemn]; 
promiſed. It was no longer a proper ſeaſon to protect 
them openly, and therefore he publiſhed proclamations, en- 
joining the execution of the laws, in order to content the par. 
liament. But theſe proclamations were fo artfully drawn, 
that they properly granted nothing of what they ſeemed ty 
promiſe : eſpecially, the parliament could never prevail with 
the king to let the condemned prieſts be executed, whether 
the king believed theſe ſentences too rigorous, or the queen; 
ſolicitatioùs had a greater influence upon him than thole of 
the parliament. 1 ſhall now proceed to the moſt material 
tranſactions concerning the catholies, during the firſt ſeven 
or eight months of this ſeſſion. | 

In the beginning of the parliament, the King having pul. 
liſhed a proclamation againſt recuſants, the committee charg. 
ed with examining it, reported, it was not according to his 
majeſty's intentions, or the expectation of the houſe, for the 
following reaſons : | 

I. In the clauſe wherein the proclamation commands all 
popiſh recuſants within fifteen days to depart the city, &c. it 
is added, © Without ſpecial licence had thereunto :” ſo that 
if by any means they can obtain any licence from his majeſty 
(which the committee thinks they cannot) or from the lords 
of the council, biſhop, lieutenant, or deputy heutenant, then 
they are not within that clauſe, 

2. The order to diſarm all recuſants, is limited to recuſants 
convict, and being ſo reftrained, if any be armed and not 
convicted, a juſtice of the peace cannot diſarm them. 


3. Recuſants are commanded to depart to their own dwel. 


ling houſes; but as of late days there is great reſort of recu- 
ſants to London and Weſtminſter, and places adjacent, there 
is no urging them from thence by law. 

The committee added, that many recuſants had letters of 
grace to protect their perſons and eſtates. 
In the continuation of this report, a few days after, the com- 
mittee ſaid, that upon the examination of the keepers of two 
prifons only, Newgate and the Clink, they found fixty-four 
prieſts and jeſuits diſcharged in one year, ſome by privy-figner, 
others by warrants from the lords of the council, but moſt 
of them by warrants from ſecretary Windebank, withour 
any mention of the King's pleaſure”, That upon exami- 
nation of the clerk of the peace for Middleſex, and the clerk 
of the crown in the king's-bench, it was found, that within 
the compals of ſeven or eight years there had been ſeventy- 
four letters of grace. Then they deſcended to particular 
circumſtances concerning the diſcharge of ſeveral perſons con- 
demned for treaſon, all by the order of Windebank : they 
{aid moreover, that they had diſcovered ſixty- four letters of 
grace to ſtay the proſecution againſt papiſts, directed to ſeve- 
ral counties and judges. It was added, that indeed the king 
had power to pardon the condemned: but to command no 
further proſecution, was contrary to la. | 

The zoth of November, the commons defired the general 
of the army to diſmiſs all popiſh officers*; and moved his 
majeſty, that all commanders and other officers in any town 
or garriſon that were papiſts, might be removed. The king 
anſwered, he knew of no papiſt that had the command oi 
any place, but, however, had given orders to be more par- 
ticularly informed, RD 

The iſt of December, the houſe ordered the preparing oi 
a remonſtrance to his majeſty, concerning the pope's pretend- 
ed nuntio. This was count Roſetti, who exerciſed in Eng- 


land the function of nuntio, under colour that it was nect!- 


ſary to the queen for matters of conſcience. 

The 5th, the houſe ſent an order to all the juſtices of peace 
of Weſtmisſter, London, and Middleſex, enjoining them to 
proceed againſt recuſants according to law, notwithſtanding 
any inhibition or reſtraint. | 

In January following there was a ſort of diſpute between 


the King and the commons, on account of John Goodman 4 
jeſuit, who had been condemned to die, but was reprieved by 


the king. The houſes had ſeveral conferences upon this ſub- 


letters of grace was this, they were directed to archbiſhops, biſhops, judge, 
and all other the king's officers, to ſtay all proceedings againſt the petto! 
therein named. See the report before mentioned, 

t 'The general's anſwer was, that as ſoon as he could, he would return an 
anſiver in writing. Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 73. 
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* at laſt agreed to join in a remonſtrance to his ma- 
25 er A that the laws might be executed againſt 

rieſts- and jeſuits, and particularly againſt Goodman. The 
king, who deſired to ſave the jeſuit, alleged that he had 
been condemned merely for being in orders of a prieſt, and 
had never been condemned or baniſhed before. But the two 
houſes repreſented to him, that this prieſt and jeſuit had been 
a miniſter of the church of England, and had been formerly 
twice committed and diſcharged. | 
that if Goodman was put to death, the proteſtants abroad 
in catholic countries might ſuffer for it ; but however would 
jeave it to both houſes to do as they thought fit, ü Next day, 
Goodman ſent a petition to the king, which WAS immediately 
communicated to the houſe of lords, wherein he ſaid, that he 
was content to dic rather than live the ſubject of ſo great 
diſcontent between him and his people. As it does not ap- 
-ar that the parliament infiſted any more upon this matter, 


it is likely the king obtained his deſire, and ſaved the jeſuit's 


life. But this ſort of victory failed not to do him ſome pre- 
judice, in that his enemies took occaſion from thence to 
repreſent, that there was no depending upon his proclama- 
tions or promiſes with reſpect to the papiſts, ſince they were 
never executed. It is not doubted but the queen ſolicited 
ſtrongly in Goodman's behalf. 

The 11th of February 1640-1, notice was given to the 
commons, that the papiſts were preparing to execute ſome great 
deſign®, and that by the queen's order all Roman catholics 
faſted every Saturday, for the proſperous ſucceſs of the ſame, 
Whereupon an order was made that all judges in their cir- 
cuits ſhould effectually put the laws in execution againſt prieſts 
and jeſuits W. | Cn 

The 17th of May the commons ordered the lord mayor 
of London, and the juſtices of peace for London, Weſtmin— 
ſter, and Southwark, to prevent papiſts from reſorting to em- 
baſſadors houſes and the queen's chapels. 

The 24th, the members of the houſe had orders to bring 
in, by ſuch a time, the names of all recuſants convict in each 
county. 

The 2d of June, was read in the houſe of commons a bill 
for diſarming all the papiſts in the kingdom. 

In January laſt, the commons had begun to take into con- 
fideration the contribution raiſed among the Roman catholics, 
for carrying on the late war againſt the Scots, at the inſtanceof 


the queen, who wrote a circular letter to exhort them to it. 


Walter Montague and fir Kenelm Digby (who had writ on 
the ſame occaſion to ſome of the principal of the popiſh par- 
ty) were ſent for and examined, and the commons ſeemed 
reloived vigorouſly to puſh this affair. But the queen found 
means to appeaſe them by a metlage, wherein the ſaid that 
ſhe was moved to raiſe money in that manner for the king's. 
aſſiſtance, merely out of her tender affection to him; and if it 


were illegal, ſhe was ignorant of the law, but promiſed to be 


more cautious for the future: ſhe ſaid moreover, that under- 
ſtanding the having one ſent to her from the pope was diſtaſt- 
tul to the kingdom, ſhe was defirous to give the parliament 
ſatisfaction, and in convenient time would remove him. 
This convenient time was not yet come in June following, 
when the nuntio Roſetti was ſtill with the queen. But at laſt, 
the commons having ordered him to be brought to the bar of 
their houſe to be examined, he hid himſelf, and on the mor— 
row departed for Rome. Montague, Winter, and ſir Kenelm 
Digby withdrew into France. . 

Father Philips, the queen's confeſſor, was alſo examined 
by the commons, who afterwards brought an accuſation againſt 
him to the lords, and againſt the ſuperior of the Capuchins 
belonging to the queen. Probably this accuſation was only 
to frighten and oblige them to retire. 

Thele are all the material tranſactions concerning the ca- 
tholics before the king's journey to Scotland, which will be 
mentioned hereafter, It is time to return to the Scotch army, 
which we left at Newcaſtle. 

The king had flattered himſelf that the parliament would 
eſpouſe his cauſe againſt Scotland, and furnith him with means 
to drive the Scots out of the kingdom. This was the firſt, 
or rather the only thing he recommended in his firſt ſpeech 
to both houſes. But to perceive how vain this hope was it 
needs only to be conſidered that the leading men of the party 
againſt the king were the perſons that encouraged the Scots 
to enter England, and that this party was ſo ſuperior in the 
parliament, that but few of the king's. friends durſt open 


_ ® Particularly that there were fifteen hundred in Lancaſhire, eight thou- 
land iu Ireland, and ſeveral thouſands in South and North- Wales, well tur- 
uihed with arms, and well paid and provided for, Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 188, 


In ſhort the king replied, 
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their mouth to ſupport his intereſt. It was this Scotch inva— 
ſion that compelled the king to call a parliament, and enabled 


the parliament to break all the king's meaſures and oblige 


him'to ſuffer the redreſs of grievances. Ina word, it was 
ſolely by means of the Scots that the parliament had it in 
their power to reſtore the government to its ancient and natu- 
ral ſtate: they would therefore have acted againſt their own 
intereſt, and directly contrary to the end they propoſed, if 
they had ſupplied the king with means to drive the Scots 
out of the Kingdom. Accordingly they took not one ſtep 
tending to that end. On the contrary, it evidently appeared, 
that they conſidered the Scots as brethren, who having the 
fame intereſt as the Engliſh, were come to aſſiſt them and act 
in concert with them. | 

The gth of November, fix days after the opening of the 
parliament, fir William Widdrington, knight of the hire for 
Northumberland, ſpeaking concerning the matter of a peti- 
tion, preſented by that county, on account of the oppretfions 
they laboured under from the Scotch army, called the Scots 
invading rebels : the houſe was ſo offended at the expreſſion, 
that Widdrington eſcaped impriſonment only by recanting, 
and promiſing to call them rebels no more. Nothing was 
more capable to ſhew the king how averſe the commons 
were from aiding him againſt the Scots. But this was not 
the only mark they gave of their intention : in the firſt place 
they thought proper to give the Scots the ſum of three hundred 
thouſand pounds, in reward for their brotherly affiſtance to 
England. In the ſecond place, they found means tin opoorg 
the negotiation of peace till the 7th of Auguſt 1641, that is 
till almoſt all the grievances were redreſſed, the tiienniel bill 
patled, and another, that the parliament ſhould not be difloly- 
ed but by an act for that purpoſe. All this was very remote 
from the hopes the king had flattered himſelf with, that he 
ſhould” have a ſufficient ſupply to compel the Scots to return 
nome. As the troubles of Scotland were the fountain and 
origin of all that paſſed in this parliament, I am perſuaded 
the reader will not take it ill to fee here a brief account of 
the negotiation of peace between the king and the Scots, 
and between Scotland and England. What follows is the 
ſubſtance of the earl of Briſtol's ſpcech to both houſe;, when 
he was choſen by the lords commiſtioners, to give them an 
account of what had paſled hitherto in that affair, 


66 The commiſſioners employed by his majeſty intend not 
to look further back into the buſineſs, than the acts of their 


own employments; they intend to give no account of the pa- 


cification interrupted nor war renewed ; no account how the 
armies in England, Ireland, and by ſea were defigned ; they 
purpoſe not to lay fault upon any man, nor to enquire into 
the cauſe why the Scots (as they pretended from neceſſity) 
were drawn to enter this kingdom; nor why the king's army 
when ſervice was to be done, was out of the way ; but that 
thoſe through whoſe hands theſe have paſſed, may hereafter 
give their own account. | | 

«© His majeſty having called his great council at Vork, 
made to them two propoſitions : the firſt was, -how his army 
ſhould be relieved and maintained? To this the lords refoly- 
ed to engage themſelves, and to fend deputies to London to 
negociate a ſupply. The ſecond propofition was, that after 
the Scots had paſſed Northumberland, taken Newcaſtle, and 


poſſeſſed the biſhopric of Dureſm, they ſent a petition to his 


majeſty which contained in general terms a deſire to have 
their grievances taken into confidcration. Upon receipt of 
his majeſty's anſwer, the Scotiſh lords ſent his majeſty a ſe— 
cond petition, in which they made their particular demands, 
and declared, that according to his majeſty's command they 
would advance no further into England. So his majeſty 
aſked the lords what anſwer ſhould be made to that peiitt- 
onary letter? The lords replied, that it was img aſſible for 
them to give any well- grounded advice, unleſs the true ſtate 
of his affairs, and the condition of his army were laid before 
them. Whereupon his majeſty commanded the carl of Tra— 
quair to make the narration of the Scotiſh buſineſs, and their 


late acts of parliament, and the | earl of Strafford] lord lieu- 


tenant-general to give an account in what condition the ar- 
my ſtood. | 

& The Scots army had paſſed Northumberland without re- 
ſiſtance. They had diſpuied the paſſage of the river Tyne 
at Newburn, where the Enpgitſh horſe retired in diſorder. 
His majeſty's foot army, conſiſting of twelve or fourteen 


» March 16, both houſes agreed to petition the king to remove the papiſts 
from court, Ibid. p. 211. 
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thouſand men, in Newcaſtle, likewiſe retired to Vork, where— 
by the town of Newcaſtle, a place of great confideration, 
was fallen into the Scots hands, and the biſhopric of Dureſm 
brought under contribution. | 
In this ſtate the gentry of the biſhopric repaired to his 

majeſty, from whom they were referred to the earl of Straf- 
ford, who gave them this anſwer poſitively, that they could 
look for no help nor protection from the king, and there- 
fore they might uſe the beſt means they could to preſerve 
their lives and eſtates. Whereby they were forced to con- 
ſent to a very heavy contribution, though ſuch without which 
the Scotiſh army could not ſubſiſt. This contribution was 
eight hundred and fifry pounds a day for the biſhopric of 
Durbam, Northumberland, and Newcaſtle. Theſe gentle- 
men much lamented their eſtates, that the Scots ſhould be 
irritated by being proclaimed traitors. 


«© The Scots on the other hand repreſented to the king's 


commiſſioners, that being threatened with an army of thirty 
or forty thouſand men, another of ten thouſand men out of 
Ireland, and by proclamation declared traitors and rebels; 
and having heard of another army providing, of eight. or 
ten thouſand by ſhipping to hinder their trade, at leaſt their 
commerce with England, that they were drawn together by 
neceſſity, as they pretended, of defence. They further 


alleged, that it was a common diſcourſe, of which they had 


ſeen papers that they ſhould be reduced into a province. 
which would be but one ſummer's work. Therefore they 
bad drawn their power together, and being aflembled, and 
their country poor ; taking advantage of the time, while 
all thoſe armies that ſhould oppoſe them were out of the 
way, they were forced to enter into England. 

© Thus the great council of the lords found that the Scots 
had increaſed their confines near fourſcore miles in England, 
and had paſted the rivers of Tweed and Tyne; and that the 
river of Tees, the boundary of Yorkſhire, was not to be 
defended, being fordable in many places by forty horſe 
a- front. That if the Scots ſhould paſs that river, there was 
no poſſibility to hinder them from coming to York, without 
hazarding a battle, which the earl of Strafford declared unto 
them he would not adviſe, becauſe the king's army conſiſted 
of troops that were untrained and unuſed to arms. | 

This being the caſe, the lords adviſed his majeſty 
that the Scots and their grievances might be heard. And 
whereas their complaint had been, that their petitions to 
his majeſty had been conveyed by conduits of an evil reliſh, 
that there might be choſen ſuch lords commiſſioners, of 
whoſe integrity they could not doubt. The king was pleaſed 
to refer the choice of theſe commiſſioners to the great coun- 
cil: and to them power was given, under the great ſeal of 
England, to hear whatſoever the Scots could lay before them, 
and to enter into treaty with them. 

„When this was propoſed to the Scots commiſhoners, 
they repreſented, that the countries where they lay were 
become poor; that they could not think, as their affairs 
flood, of returning home; that his majeſty had reſtrained 
them from paſling further into England; ſo that a treaty in 
this exigent was worſe than a war, unleſs means might be 
thought upon how they might fubfiſt while the treaty was 


foot, otherwiſe they ſhould be obliged to plunder the country. 


&© The commiſſioners having diſpatched ſome. of their com- 
pany to acqua'nt his majeſty with the Scots demands, a 
commiſſion was given them by the king to treat with the 
Scots for a maintenance, and the commiſhoners thought, 
that inſtead of giving them any allowance, they ſhould be 
left to their proportion of that contribution of eight hundred 
and fifty pounds a day, already agreed upon by the counties, 
as lets dithonourable than to aſſign them maintenance. Ac- 
cordingly the preliminaries were agreed upon; the treaty 
of cellation concluded, and the commiſhoners adviſed his 
mieſty to ratify it, which was accordingly done. The par- 
lament approaching, their lordſhips adviſed his majeſty to 
transfer the treaty from Rippon to London, to which his 
mazeſty conſented. 

«© To excuſe the prehminaries agreed on at Rippon, the 
2arl of Briſtol added, that it was indeed hard to pay the Scots 
a contribution of eight hundred and fifty pounds a day, and 
that there was already fome doubt that the countries were not 
able to bear it: but that on the other ſide it was objected by 
the Scots, that it was impollble, if the payment ſhould fail, 
% keep their promiſe, or to obey his majeſty, bur that they 
{houli be nee-Mitared againſt their will to plunder the coun- 
try. For. which reaſons the earl of Strafford had declared 


: Thi alludes to the fix thouſand Scots tint king Charles to the king of 
w eden, vader the command of the marque ot Hamilton, Theſe troops 
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that the counties of Cumberland and Weſtmoreland bein 


under the Scots power, it was reaſonable that in ſubſidium 


they ſhould contribute ſome help to their neighbours; but 
he added, that the commiſſioners left at Dureſm had written 
that it was impoſſible for them to proceed in the agreement: 
which if it were broken on their part, the Scots would alle 8 
an impoſhbility to conſent to ſtarve; ſo that if ſome means 
were not found, by which thoſe counties engaged might he 
relieved, he was afraid all their labour and treaty would come 
to nothing. Therefore the commiſſioners, and all the lords 
engaged themſelves faithfully and truly, to declare all theſe 
things to the parliament. 3 

The earl of Briſtol declared further, that it was far 
from the lord-commiſſioners purpoſe to move any ſupply of 
money from the houſe of commons, but to lay the cauſe be. 
fore them, Averring certainly, that if ſome courſe were 
not taken, the whole kingdom would be put into diſorder, 
Armies would not ſtarve ; retiring was not yet in the thoughts 
of the Scots ; therefore they muſt plunder and deftroy, or 
advance into Yorkſhire, and fo farther into England, to ſeek 
ſubſiſtence; the prevention whereof did highly import the 
king and kingdom, = CM 

« Laſtly,” the earl propoſed to the parliament another 
thing, no leſs worthy of confideration, viz. that if the Scots 
army were provided of a competency, it were very ſtrange 
there ſhould not an equal care be had for maintaining the 
King's army. He ſaid the Scots army was ſtrong and power. 
ful, andli ttle other refiſtance againſt it but the impedi- 
ments of an army marching in winter; but whether it were 
fit for a kingdom to be truſted to accidents of froſts, with 4 
people bred in Swedeland *, and cold countries, be left to 
their diſcretion. He confeſſed, that the Scots had made 
great proteſtations, and with great execrations averred that 
they had no intent to advance forward, but return when 
they ſhall have received ſatisfaction: yet the commiſſioners 
did not conceive that the. kingdom ſhould rely upon pro- 
miſes and proteſtations. Many accidents might happen, 
when a nation come from a far country to a better, ſhould 
be told the buſineſs they came about was juſt, and their 
quarrel good; who finding themſelves in a fat paſture, may 


pick quarrels with their leaders, if they ſhould go about to 


prevent them. Upon theſe grounds his lordſhip preſented 
to the genera] conſideration, the ſupply of his majeſty's army, 
that it be not diſbanded; which if it ſhould come to 
paſs, Yorkſhire, and other parts of England, were left to 
the Scots diſcretion, His lordfhip ſaid, he durſt not ſay the 
Scots would not come forward, but that it was in their 
power it they would ; and therefore he recommended this 
repreſentation to the whole body of the kingdom, to prevent 
future dangers.” “ | 

There was no occaſion to uſe many arguments to induce 
the parliament to allow that the Scotith army ſhould be main- 
tained in England. Upon the earl of Briſtol's report, it was 
reſolved, that the commons approve of the perſons of the 
lords that were commifſioners in the late treaty, to be com— 
miſhoners now to treat with the Scots commiſſioners in this 
declaration, that no concluſion of theirs ſhould bind the com- 
mons, without their conſent in parliament.” Though the 
Scotch army was very expenſive in England, the negociation 
however laſted till the 7th of Auguſt 1641, when the treaty 
was at length ſigned. I ſhall inſert here a ſummary of the 
articles, that it may be ſeen, firſt, wherein conſiſted the dif- 
ferences between the king and the Scots, and the difficulties 


of the peace; and ſecondly, what the king's grand project 


came to, of reducing the kirk of Scotland to a perſect con- 
formity with the church of England, and perhaps of render- 
ing himſelf abſolute in Scotland, as he was almoſt in England 
when he formed this enterprize. 


The ſubſtance of the treaty coneluded between England and 


Scotland, the 7th day of Auguſt 1641. 


FIRST, the Scots declare, that by their treating with 
the Engliſh parliament, they do not acknowledge any depen- 
dence of Scotland upon England, &c, 


1. The Scots firſt demand. 


That his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to com— 
mand that the acts of the late parliament, of Scotland, may 
be publiſhed in his majeſty's name, with conſent of the 
eſtates of parliament convened by his majeſty's authority, the 
2d of June 1640. | 


ſcrved in Germany and never in Sweden, Rapin, 
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Anſwer. © His majeſty doth in the word of a king, promiſe 
the publiſhing of the ſaid acts, with the acts to be made in 
he next ſeſſion of the ſame parliament; and that all the ſaid 
3 have in all time coming the ſtrength of laws, &c. 

- 3d Demand.“ That the caſtle of Edinburgh, and other 
ſtrengths of the kingdom ſhould be furniſhed, and uſed for 
Jefence and ſecurity of the kingdom. | 

Anſwer. © Agreed unto. ed Tis . 

4 Demand. That Scotiſh men within his majeſty's do- 
minions of England and Ireland, may be freed from cenſure 
for ſubſcribing the covenant, and be no more preſſed with 
oaths and ſubſcriptions unwarranted by their laws, and 
contrary to their national oath and covenant approved by his 
* ce Granted with regard to the ſubjects of Scotland, 


who ſhall be ſojourners only in England or Ireland. But 


ſach ſhall be excepted as are ſettled inhabitants in either of 
the two kingdoms. The Engliſh and Iriſh ſhall have the 
like privilege in Scotland. 8 

4th Demand.“ That whoſever ſhall be found, upon trial 
and examination, by the eſtates of either of the two parlia- 
ments, to have been the authors and cauſers of the late and 
preſent troubles and combuſtion; whether by labouring to 
make and foment diviſion betwixt the king and his people, 
or betwixt the two nations, or any other way, ſhall be liable 
to the cenſure and ſentence of the ſaid parliaments reſpectively, 
the Engliſh to the parliament of England. and the Scots to 
that of Scotland. | | | 

Anſwer. His majeſty believeth he hath none ſuch, as 
incendiaries, about him; and therefore he can make no other 
declaration, than that all his courts of juſtice are free and 
open to all men. His parliament in this kingdom [of Eng- 
land] is now fitting, and the current parliament of Scotland 
near approaching the time of their meeting. To either of 
which, he doth not prohibit any of his ſubjects to preſent their 
juit grievances and complaints, of whatſoever nature. 

„% And whereas it was further demanded, that his majeſty 
would be pleaſed not to employ any perſon or perſons in 
office or place, that ſhall be judged incapable by ſentence of 
parliament, his majeſty agreeth thereto ; nor will he make 
uſe of their ſervice, without the conſent of parliament, nor 
grant them accels to his perſon. | 

5th Demand. That their ſhips and goods, and all damage 
thereof may be reſtored. | gn 

Anſwer. © This is condeſcended unto, on condition it be 
reciprocal. And the Scotiſh commiſſioners having inform- 
ed, that about tourſcore ſhips of Scotland are yet ſtayed in 


the Engliſh ports, and are like to ſuffer much further loſs 


and damage; it is agreed, that warrants ſhall be preſently 
granted jor the delivery of them, and that four thouſand 
pounds be preſently advanced, for helping the preſent ſetting 


forth of the ſaid ſhips. 


6th Demand.“ That for the loſſes which the kingdom of 
Scotland hath ſuſtained, and for the vaſt charges they have 
been put unto, reparation be made. 

Anſwer, © The parliament of England grants to the Scots 
for this purpoſe, the ſum of three hundred thouſand pounds. 

© And whereas it was deſired by the Scorith eommiſſioners, 
that the Engliſh commiſſioners would let them know the 
ſecurity, manner, and term of payment of the aforeſaid ſum, 
and of the arrears due for relief of the northern counties ; it 
was agreed by order of parliament, that they ſhould have 
tourſcore thouſand pounds, with the whole arrears due to the 
army, before the diſbanding thereof. And for paying the 
remnant of the faid ſum, an act of parliament of public faith 
ſhall paſs for ſecurity thereof; and that one moiety ſhall be 
patd at Midſummer 1642, and the other a year after, in 1643. 

* And in like manner, whereas it was defired by the Scotiſh 
commiſfioners, that they might know to whom they ſhould 
addreſs themiclves for payment of the forementioned ſums, 
the parliament hath appointed commiffioners—and reſolved 
that the place of payment ſhall be the chamber of London. 
And laſtly, that a ſafe conduct ſhall be granted for the ſecure 
tranſporting of the monies to Scotland. 

7th Demand. That all ſuch declarations, proclamations, 
Looks, libels, &c. as have been made againlt the ſubjects of 
Scotland, may be ſupprefled and deſtroyed. 

Anſwer, © It is agreed, that all ſuch declarations, &c. be 


_ Kcprocally ſuppreſled in England, Ireland, and Scotland. 


eth Demand Containing ſeveral articles. 


i. That all tokens and ſhews of hoſtility upon the bor- 
ders of the two kingdoms may be taken away; and parti- 


cc 


7? This clauſe was uſually inſerted in treties between England and 
Scotland, that neither of the two nations ſhould take pollefſion of 


. troubles, 
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cularly, that not only the garriſons of Berwick and Carls 
may be removed, but that the works may be fhghted, ug 
the places diſmantled . 

Anſwer, ** His majeſty is defirovs, that all things between 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland, be reduced into they 
lame ſtate they were in before the beginning of the late 


*© 2, That there be unity in religion, and unitornuity of 
church- government between the nations. 

Anſwer. “ His majeſty, with the advice of b5th houſes of 
parliament, doth approve of the affection of h Abet of 
Scotland, in their defire of having a conformity ot © 


1 4 I 
Iren“ 


— 


government between the two nations; and as the parlament 
hath already taken into conſideration the reformation of church 
government, ſo they will proceed in due time, as ſhall beſt 
conduce to the glory of God, the peace of the church, and 
of both kingdoms. | | 

23. That the king's majeſty and the prince come and 
reſide ſometimes in Scotland. | | 

Anſwer. © His majeſty will repair thither, as he ſhall find 
the urgency of their affairs require his preſence, and his 
other conveniencies here permit, | | 

“ 4. That the officers of ſtate, counſellors and ſeſſioners 
within the kingdom of Scotland, be placed by advice of 
parliament. | | 5 

Anſwer. © His majeſty promiſes to give ear ſo far to the 
informations of his parliament, and when the parliament is 
not fitting, of his council and college of juſtice, as that he 
ſhall either make choice of ſuch as they ſhall recommend 
unto him; or if he thinks another perſon ſitter than any of 
thoſe recommended, he ſhall! make the fame kno-»n to the 
parliament, or in the time between parliament, to the council 
and ſeſſion, that if there is juſt exception aga'nlt the life and 
qualifications of the ſaid party, he may timelv nominate ſome 
other, againſt whom there ſhall be no juſt exception. His 


majeſty declares alfo, that the places in the college of juſtice 


ſhall be provided unto the judges, Quamdiu ſe benc geflerint. 
It this anſwer cannot content the Scotith commiſſioners, his 
majeſty remits the whole anſwer to be confidered hy him, or 
his commiſhoners, at the parliament, at the next fitting 
thereof. | 


«© That bis majeſty would be pleaſed to place about his 


_ own perſon, in places of greateſt nearneſs and tiuſt, ſome of 


his Scotiſh ſubje&s. 


Anſwer, © His majeſty ſhall continue the ſame care which 


hitherto he hath done tor their ſatisfaction in this particular; 
and not only fo, but ſhall allo recommend the {ame to the 
prince his lon. | 

© 6. That none may have place about his majeſty and the 
prince, but ſuch as are of the retormed religion. 

Anſwer. © His majeſty doth conccive, that his ſubjects of 
Scotland have no intention by this propoſit o (etpecially by 
way of demand) to limit, or preſcribe unto him the choice 
of his ſervants, but rather to ſhew their zeal to religion; 
wherein bis own piety will make him do therein, that which 
may give juſt ſatis faction to his people. 

7. That the copper-coin, which hath paſſed in Scotland 
this long time, for ſeven times, and above as much as the 
true value and worth thereof, be newly regulated; and that 
no copper-money be coined hereafter without conſent of the 
eſtates convened in parliament. 

Anſwer. “ His majeſty recommends this matter to the en- 
ſuing parliament of Scotland, not only concerning the copper- 
coin to be coined hereafter, but alſo the copper-money already 


coined, how the ſame ſhall paſs in payment for the time to 
59 | 
come. 


After theſe articles, there was added to the treaty, the 
draught of an act of oblivion, the moit ample that could be, 
which was to pals in all the parliaments of the three kingdoms, 
but of which the benefit was not to extend to the Scotith pre- 
lates, the carl of Traquair, fir Robert Spotiſwood, fir John 
Hay, and Mr. Walter Balcanqual, 

The lord Lowdon having carried this treaty to Scotland, 
to communicate it to the parliament of that kingdom, now 
aſſembled, returned {ome time after with twelve articles, ex- 
plaining certain paſſages of the treaty, and to which the Eng— 
liſh commiſſioners returned anſwers, that were approved. 
Theſe articles with the anſwers were added to the treaty, In 
fine, the treaty was confirmed and ratificd by an act of par- 
liament inſerted at the end, to this effect : 


„ge it therefore enacted by his majeſty, with the aſſcat- 


of the lords and the commons in this preſent parliament 


Berwick or Carliſle Rapin. 


May 


. -—_— * 2 - 
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Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 240. ; | 
- Ruſtworth ſays, twenty thouſand, ſaid to be of good rank and qua- 


and ſtaves, pretending decay of trade, and want of bread, Whitelock, 


Whitelock 


p. 45. 
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| aſſembled, that the ſaid treaty, and all the articles thereof gal, what he had done during fifteen years, or by rigorouſly : pa 
Nt aſſented to, as aforeſaid, be and ſtand for ever ratified and proſecuting the inſtruments he had uſed to execute his de. 8 "bg 
1 | eſtabliſhed, and have the force, vigour, ſtrength, and autho- ſigns. It is therefore caſy to ſee, how much all theſe moxt;. S8. 
} rity of a law, ſtatute, and act of parliament. | fications muſt have touched the King, and with what impa. ac 
1 (The ſame thing for Scotland.) tience he bore the haughty manner in which the parliament = wc 
l & And his majeſty for himſelf, and his ſucceflors, doth pro- acted with him. Nothing was more contrary to his infley;. = the 
i miſe in verbo Principis, never. to come in the contrair of ble temper, than to be forced to ſtoop to a houſe of com. = mc 
i this ſtatute and ſanction, or any thing therein contained; mons, for whom he had before ſhewn the utmoſt contempt. = we 
1 : but to hold the ſame in all points firm and ſtable, and ſhall It is therefore no wonder, that in this fituation, he ſhould = tha 
10 cauſe it to be truly obſerved by all his majeſty's leiges, ac- think of ſome way to free himſelf from reſtraint. But a flight = cot 
1 cording to the tenor and intent thereof, for now and ever. attempt to compaſs this end, ſerved only to throw him into or 
#1 Like as the parliament of both kingdoms give full aſſurance, irretrievable ruin. | = the 
$1 and do make public. faith in the name of both kingdoms I mean the project of gaining the army, and cauſing them 5 
* reſpectivèly, for the true and faithful obſervance of this to declare for the king. The king approved of the proje&, ma 
1 treaty, and whole articles thereof inviolably, hinc inde, in without perceiving the conſequences, having no miniſter about ent 
A all times to come.” him that had either the inclination or ability to give him good oy f 
* As afterwards the king thought he had reaſon to complain, counſel. I am ſenſible this is a place of dangerous rocks, on = i 
1 that the Scots had violated this treaty in two of the principal which a hiſtorian can. very hardly eſcape ſplitting. The plot 8 lon 
15 articles, I imagine the reader will be glad to ſee theſe two arti- to gain the army, is by ſome looked upon as a chimera, 3 un 
iN cles at large, on which this complaint was grounded. They mere fiction, to render the king odious. But on the other WEL 
ih are contained in the act of oblivion in theſe words: hand, the parliament conſidered it as a real conſ piracy, and 7 uſt 
-j elt is agreed, that an act be paſſed in the parliament of pretended to draw from thence an evident proof, that the W of 
| England, that the kingdoms of England or Ireland ſhall not King's compliance with reſpect to the redreſs of grievances, aid 
i; denounce nor make war upon the kingdom of Scotland, with- was all diſſimulation, in expectation of an opportunity to re. W tbe 
4: out conſent of the parliament of England: as, on the other ftore himſelf by force to the ſtate he was in before this parlia. boat 
45 part, it ſhall be enacted there, that the kingdom of Scotland ment. This bred in the parliament an invincible diſtruſt of 285 
i ſhall not denounce nor make war againſt the kingdom of the King, and a reſolution to put it out of his power to break 18 | 
|| England, or Ircland, without conſent of the parliament of his word, and the means they uſed to execute the reſolution, HM Ho 
ql See ad. | | 5 occaſioned the civil wars, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. It BY rene 
Fi « And in caſe any of the ſubjects of any of the kingdoms is therefore abſolutely neceſſary to examine this conſpiracy, FB . 
il ſhall riſe in arms, or make war againſt any of the kingdoms in order to know, whether it was real or invented; for from k 
4 and ſubjects thereof, without conſent of the parliament of hence flow all the enſuing proceedings of the king and par- © FO 
4: that kingdom whereof they are ſubjects, or upon which they lament, and upon this it is that the judicious and diſintereſt. _ Mar 
4 do depend, that they ſhall be held, reputed, and demeaned ed reader may blame the one or the other. But before ! pro- . ” 
as traitors to the ſtates whereof they are ſubjects.” ceed to the plot, it will be requiſite to ſay ſomething of the Y 85 
It happened afterwards, that the king and the parliament earl of Strafford's affair, with which this has ſome connection. NY = 
making war upon each other, the Scots ſent an army to the The earl had been impeached by the commons the 11th of 4 _ 
aſſiſtance of the parliament againſt the king, from whence he November 1640; but his proceſs could not be ready to be N mY 
inferred, that to make war againſt him, was to make war tried till the 22d of March 1640-1. The trial laſted till the 2 Ft 
againſt England. The Scots on the contrary pretended, that 12th of April, and then the commons, who had been always - a 
very far from making war againſt England, they ſent their preſent, perceiving, doubtleſs, that the ſentence would not be ms 
troops thither on purpoſe to aſſiſt that Kingdom. Ir is eaſy ſo rigorous as they wiſhed, reſolved to proceed againſt the 
to perceive, that from the diverſity of the principles, proceeds earl by bill of attainder. They voted therefore, on the 16th 25 
the diverſity of the conſequences. ES and 19th of April, that it was ſufficiently proved, that the | 
To finiſh in a word what relates to Scotland, I ſhall only earl of Strafford had endeavoured to ſubvert the fundamen- - | 
ſay, that the king went thither in Avgult 1641, ſtayed there tal laws of the kingdom, and introduce an arbitrary and ty- 1 
till the 19th of November, aſſiſted in perſon at the parliament rannical government into the realms of England and Ireland, bon 
and gave the royal aſſent to all the acts preſented to him. To and that this was high-treaſon. On the 21ſt of the ſame 3 
this came the projects he had formed with regard to Scotland month, the bill of attainder paſſed, with the majority of 224 hi ? 
from the beginning of his reign ?. againſt 59. | 1 1 
What has hitherto been ſaid of the parliament's behaviour [1641] The bill met with ſo great oppoſition in the houſe 9785 
to the king, is ſufficient to ſhew, how ſenſible the King muſt of peers, that it was very doubtful whether it would paſs, 1 
have been of the mortifications he daily received. He had or be thrown out. For which reaſon, on the 24th was pre- "Mu 
paſſionately deſired to be revenged of the Scots, or at leaſt to ſented to both houſes, a petition, ſubſcribed by above forty * 8 
drive them out of the kingdom; and he ſaw that the parlia- thouſand inhabitants of London, ſetting forth the cauſes of that 
ment made them a preſent of three hundred thouſand pounds, their ſuſpicions and fears. And amongſt others, that juſtice "pf 
to reward them for their coming. He hated the preſbyterians, was not yet executed upon the earl of Strafford, and that there 1 
and would have been glad to have had it in his power to root was reaſon to dread ſome fecret plot againſt the parliament. Rs 
out preſbyterianiſm : but he ſaw, that on the contrary, the The 28th of April, the commons ſent by Mr. Hyde a meflage e 
houſe of commons openly took their part, and laboured to to the lords, that they had received information, that the earl 1440 
deſtroy epiſcopacy. His two principal miniſters in whom he of Strafford had a deſign to make an eſcape out of the Tower: | 25 yy 
moſt confided, were in the Tower, and he eaſily perceived the That the guard about him was weak, and therefore they de— FT, 
commons intended not to ſtop there, ſince with regard to the fired he might be a cloſe priſoner, and his guard ſtrengthened, Job: 
carl of Strafford, they were daily ſeeking means to make to which the lords conſented. The 1ſt of May the king came 3 
good their Charge, Two other of his miniſters had been to the parliament, and in a ſpeech to both houſes, ſaid to 3 
forccd to fly, and the appearing to be ſtill well affected to him, this effect: — That having been preſent at the trial of the WINE 
was ſufficient to render any perſon the object of the perſecu- earl of Strafford, he could not in conſcience condemn him of 5 N 
tion of the commons. | RE high treaſon, though he thought him guilty of miſdemeanors. - 
It has already been ſeen after what manner the King go- Therefore he deſired the lords to find ſome way to bring hin 7 0 
verned for fiftcen years, and the reader muſt be convinced, out of this great ſtreight.“ lord: 
that he intended to alter the government, and procure for The commons were much troubled and diſcontented with (936: 
himſelf and ſucceflors a power much more extenfive than what this ſpeech, and immediately adjourned till May the 3d, on x | 
was allowed him by the laws, and to which none of his pre- which day great multitudes of people“ repairing to Weſtmin- i 
deceſſors, except Richard II. had ever pretended. I except ſter, inſulted and threatened the lords, as they were going hed 
not even Henry VIII. the moſt abſolute of all the Kings of to their houſe, crying out, Juſtice, Juſtice. their 
England ſince William the Conqueror. But there was this The ſame day Mr. Pym made known to the houſe, the 
difference between Henry VIII. and Charles I. Henry did “ That there were divers informations given of deſperatc de- etit 
whatever ke pleaſed by way of parliament; whereas Charles figns both at home and abroad, againſt the parliament, and . hn 
pretended to rule without parliaments, looking upon them as the peace of the nation; and that the perſons engaged . 
little neceſſary to the conſtitution of the government. Since therein were under an oath of ſecrecy : That there was an af ms 
the mceting of this parliament, ſcarce a day had paſſed, but endeavour to diſaffect the army, not only againſt the par- i 
the commons attacked the King's project, by declaring ille- liament's proceedings, but to bring them vp againſt the 
| C 
z May 2, was ſolemnized at Whitehall the marriage, between William lity, ſubſcribed this petition. Tom. iv. p. 234. two l 
prince of Orange, and the lady Mary, king Charles's eldeſt daughter. A rabble of about fix thouſand out of the city, with ſwords, eudge!s, He ac 
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Jiament to over-awe them: That there was alſo a de- 
p the Tower : and endeavours uſed for the earl of 
Strafford to eſcape : That theſe combinations at home, had 
a correſpondency with practices abroad; and that the French 
were drawing down their forces amain to the ſea-fide : and 
there was a Cauſe to fear, their intent was upon Portſ- 
mouth: That divers perſons of eminency about the queen 
were deeply engaged in theſe plots: That it was neceſſary 
that the ports ſhould be ſtopped ; and his majeſty defired to 
command, That no perſon attending upon the king, queen, 
or prince, ſhould depart without leave of his majeſty, with 
the humble advice of his parliament.“ ; | 

Whereupon the houſe fell into a ſerious debate of this 
matter, and were generally of opinion, that it was neceſſary to 
nter into a common reſolution for the ſafety of the kingdom. 

When it is confidered in what juncture this conſpiracy was 
diſcovered to the houſe, though Mr. Pym was informed of it 
long before; that it was at a time, when the peers were, 
in ſome meaſure, to be compelled to paſs the bill of attainder 
againſt the earl of Strafford, and when the rabble were alſo 
uling violence for that purpoſe, there ſeems to be ground to 
ſuſpect, that it was only an artifice to ſtir up the people, and 
:nduce Lhe lords to do as the commons defired from a fear of 
the imminent danger the kingdom was threatened with. At 
leaſt, there is reaſon to believe, this conſpiracy was greatly 
aggravated. But this is only a conjecture, which ought not 
to be relied on, till the arguments pro and con are examined. 
However this be, the commons, ater a debate, came to a 
reſolution of taking the following proteſtation. | 


ec 


ce ] A. B. do in the preſence of Almighty God, promiſe, 
vow and proteſt, to maintain and defend, as far as Jawfully I 
may, with my lite, power, and eftate, the true reformed 
proteſtant religion, expreſſed in the doctrine of the church 
of England, again all popery and popiſh innovation within 
this realm, contrary to the ſaid doctrine: and, according to 
the duty of my allegiance, I will maintain and defend his 
majeſty's royal perſon, honour aud eſtate. 5 

4e Alfo the power and privilege of parliaments, the lawful 
rights and liberties of the ſubjects, and every perſon that 
ſhall make this proteftation, in whatſoever he ſhall do in the 
lawtul purſuance of the ſame; and to my power, as far as 
lawfully I may, I will oppoſe, and by all good ways and 
means, endeavour to bring condign puniſhment on all ſuch, 
as ſhall by force, practice, counſels, plots, confpiracies, or 
otherwiſe, do any thing to the contrary, in this preſent pro— 
teſtation contained: And farther, That I ſhall, in all juſt and 
honourable ways, endeavour to preſerve the union and peace 
betwixt the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and LIre- 
land : And neither for hope, fear, or any other reſpects, ſhall 
relinquiſh this promiſe, vow, and proteltation.” 


It muft be obſerved, this proteſtation was taken on Mr. 
Pym's bare aflurance of the diſcovery of a plot, and before 
there was any proof of it. Hence it may be conjectured, 
that the thing had becn determined among the learned men 
in the houſe. After that, the commons came to ſeveral re- 
ſolutions, to provide for the ſafety of the kingdom, and the 
They communicated to 
the lords the informations they had received, the votes they 


bad paſſed, and their protcſtation, deſiring that every peer 


might be ordered to take it. 

It was very difficult for the lords to refuſe the commons 
defire, In the firft place, they had inſpired the nation with 
ſuch a terror, that no man durſt oppoſe their reſolves for fear 
of being looked upon as having ill-deſigns, and expoſed to 
inevitable ruin. Secondly, the people ſtill continued to'flock 
to Weſtminſter, and openly threatencd the lords. Thirdly, 
the multitude preſented the ſame day a petition to the lords, 
demanding juſtice upon the ear] of Strafford, and that their 
lordſhips would pleaſe to free them from the fears of the con- 
ſpiracy. Fourthly, on the morrow, being the fourth of May, 
the people repairing to Weſtminſter in greater numbers than 
the day before, ſome incendiaries poſted up againſt a wall in 
the Old-palace-yard, the names of fifty- ſix members, calling 
thein Straffordians, and betrayers of their country. Laſtly, 
the ſame dav the multitudes preſented to the lords another 
petition, ſaving, © That they underſtood the Tower was go- 
ing to receive a garriton of men, not of the Hamlets (as 
uſually) but conſiſting of other perſons under the command 
ot a captain, a great confident of the carl of Strafford's, and 
that this was done to make way for the earl's eſcape.” 


© Whitelock, ſays, it was two hundred men; and that Balfour confeſſed 

two thonſand pounds had been offered him, to conſent to the earl's eſcape. 

He adds, That this deſign was diicovercd by three women, who hearken- 
Number 103. | 
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Upon this petition, the houſe ſent ſix peers to examine fir 
William Balfour, lieutenant of the Tower, concerning the 
truth of the fat. Balfour, anſwered, it was true, he bad his 
majeſty's order to receive one hundred men e, into the Tower; 
and captain Billingſly to command them, and to receive only 
ſuch men as the captain ſhould bring to him ; but underſtand- 
ing now their lordſhips pleaſure, he would receive no other 
guard into the Tower but the Hamlet- men. 

The lords did farther declare, at a conference with the 
commons, that they were drawing to a concluſion of the bill 
of attainder, but were ſo encompaſſed with multitudes of 
people, that they might be conceived not to be free, and 
therefore deſired the commons to join with them, to find out 
ſome way to ſend the people to their homes. Then they de- 
bated the proteſtation, paſſed it, and took the ſame. It was 
taken by four hundred and thirty-three commoners, and one 
hundred and fix lords, including the biſhops and judges. The 
commons having ordered Dr. Burgeſs to acquaint the mul— 
tirude with the proteſtation taken by both houſes, and that 
they were defired to return to their homes, they forthwith de- 
parted. | | 

There are therefore two things which manifeſtly appear in 
this affair, The firſt, that there was a proje& on toot to 
favour the carl of Strafford's eſcape, which will be ſeen more 
clearly hereafter. The ſecond, that the concourſe of the 
people was privately procured, by ſome of the leading men 
of the commons, ſince, the day before, the houſe had taken 
no ſtep towards diſperſing the multitudes, though they were 
deſired by the lords, and fince they found means to cauſe the 
people to retire, as ſoon as they knew the lords had reſolved 
to take the proteſtation. 

But the proteſtation was not the only effect of the con— 
ſpiracy. The ſame day, the commons ordered a bill to be 
prepared for the continuance of this preſent parliament, that 
it might not be diſfolved without the conſent of both houſes. 
They ordercd likewiſe the proteſtation to be tendered to the 
whole kingdom. | | 

The ſame day, May the 4th, the houſe was informed, that 
ſix or eight of the conſpirators were fled, of whom Mr. 
Henry Jermin, and Mr. Henry Parey, members of the houſe, 
were two, and that they were gone towards Portſmouth. At 
the ſame time, information came that the queen was prepar- 
ing to go to the ſame place. Theſe two ſucceflive infor— 
mations caving firong ſuſpicions, the houſes diſpatched to 
Porttinouth one lord and two cominoners, to propoſe certain 
queries to the governor, and take care for the ſecurity of the 
town and haven. They agreed withal to move the queen 
to deter her journey to Porttmouth, alleging ſeveral reaſons 
which were not the true, particularly the ſafety of her majeſty's 
perſon. They defired alſo the King to publiſh a proclamation 
for calling in Jermin, Percy, and other fugitives, which the 
King promifed to do. The ſame day, the ſpeaker ſent, by 
order of the houſe, the following letter to fir Jacob Aſhly, 
with a charge to communicate it to the army, 


#5. 2 


© WE have had cauſe to doubt, that ſome ill affected 
perſons have endeavoured to make a miſunderſtanding in 
the army, of the intentions of the parliament towards 
them. To take away all miſunderſtanding in that kind ; 
the houſe of commons have commanded me to aſſure you, 
that they have taken the affairs. of the army into their 
ſerious care: And though, for the preſent, their monies 
have not come in es they wiſhed, and as was due, by 
reaſon of the many diſtractions, and other impediments 
which this houſe could no ways avoid : yet they reſt moſt 
aſſured, that they ſhall not only have their full pay, but the 
houſe will take their merits into th-ir farther conſideration, 
in regard they take notice, that notwithſtanding their want 
and endeavours of thoſe ill-affected perſons, they have not 
demeaned themſelves otherwiſe than as men of honour, and 
well-affected to the common-wealth ; which this houſe takes 
in ſo good part, that we have alrcady found out a way to get 
money for a good part of their pay, and will take the moſt 
ſpeedy courſe we poſſibly may for the reſt. So I remain, 


* Your very loving friend, 


cc WILLIAM LENTHALL.” 


Mean while, the committee, appointed to inquire into the 
conſpiracy, made their report in the following manner. 


ed at the key-hole of the earl's door, and heard his diſcourſe with - 


aptai 
Billingily, p. 40. ptain 


7 M That. 
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© That this plot conſiſteth of three heads: The firſt was, 
the defign upon the Tower. The ſecond, to engage the 
army. The third, to bring in foreign forces.“ For the 
Tower, it appeared to be thus: Captain Billingſly being ex- 
amined upon oath, confetled, © That he was acquainted with 
fir John Suckling : That the ſaid fir John lately offered him 
employment in one of the king's ſhips, then at Portſmouth ; 
afterwards employment for Portugal : That this deponent 
having notice to meet at the privy-lodgings at Whitehall 
did there receive orders to get an hundred men to ſerve in 
the Tower, under him. And if he did fail, he ſhould 
anſwer it with his life. And afterwards meeting with fir 
John Suckling, and acquainting him therewith, he told him 
he would furnith him with the ſaid number. Sir William 
Balfour, licutenant of the Tower, being examined, ſaid, that 
he had command to receive captain Billingſly with an hun- 
dred men into the Tower, who ſhould be under his com- 
mand. That the earl of Strafford at that time expoſtulating 
with him about his eſcape, told hum, he would attempt no- 
thing in that kind without his privity ; and that he ſhould 
have the king's warrant for his indemnity ; and that the war- 


rant ſhould be to command him to remove the carl of Straf- 


ford from the Tower to ſome other caſtle; and he would then 
take his opportunity to eſcape; that the lieutenant of the 
Tower not giving any complying anſwer thereunto, the ſaid 
earl ſent again to intreat him ro come to him, and would 
have perſuaded him to let him make an eſcape; ſaying, 
* Without your concurrence it cannot be done; and if you 
will conſent thereunto, I will make you preſent payment of 
twenty-two thoaſand pounds, befides you ſhall have a good 
marriage for your ſon.” To which the lieutenant of the 


Tower replied, * He was fo far from concurring therein, that. 


he was not to be farther moved in ſuch a thing.” Thus 
much the lieutenant of the Tower delivered upon his oath. 

** Zolonel Goring, upon his examination in the houſe of 
commons, did confeſs, that fir John Suckiing was the firſt 


perſon that ever made any overture unto him, concerning 


the armv's marching towards Lor.don : Afterwards being in 
the queen's lodgings, he met with Mr. IA. Percy, which 
was about the beginning, or middle of Lent laſt, and Mr. 
Percy told him, there was a conſultation of officers to be had, 
concerning the good of the army ; and defired him to go 


along with him to his chamber, where the meeting 


was to be. There were preſent at the ſame meeting, com- 
miſlary Wilmot, colonel Afſhburnham, captain Pollard, fir 
John Berkley, Daviel O'Neal, Mr. Jermin, and himtelt : 


That Mr. Percy ſaid, there were propolitions to be made 


which were of great concernment ; and that it was neceffary 
there ſhould be an oath of ſecrecy taken before any thing was 
propounded : That the oath ſhould be to this purpole : That 


we mould neither directly nor indirectly ditcover any part of 


the conſaltarion, nor ever to think ourſclves ditlolved from 
that oath, bv any other oath which might be impoſed upon 
is hereafter ; Which oath was read out of a paper, when it 
was tend-red unto them; and thereupon they were ſworn, 
by laying their hands upon the bible; that he and Jermin 
were fern together, for the reſt had taken the oath 
before.” | | 

«© 'Then three propoſitions were made to them, namely: 

« As theſe propoſitions are expreſſed in a letter which 
will be ſeen preſently, they are omitted here for brevity's ſake.” 

« He farther ſaid, that the whole number there met, were 


of opinion, that the army ſhould not march towards London 


till a declaration had been firſt ſent up to the parliament : 
That he the ſiid Goring anſwered; it was a nice point to in— 
terpoſe in the proceeding of the parliament ; and did pro- 
pound ſome difficulties to allay the buſineſs, to divert com- 
miſfary Wilmot, and thoſe other perſons from ſo dangerous 
a buſineſs : And ſaid, that he did think it was a deſign of 
folly to undertake it; for they muſt think the Scots would 
take the advantage upon the army's removal ſouthwards, 
whoſe: correſpondency was fo great with the city; and for 
them to begin to ſhew their teeth, and not able to bite, 
would argue little prudence ; that they ſhould either under- 
take it ſo as to go through with ir, or let it alone : That he 
did aſk them what ammunition they had to accommodate 10 
great an army; and whether they could command the am- 
munition in the Tower That Wilmot, Pollard, and Aſh— 
burnham, then made anſwer, they had no purpole to go to 
London; for to ſurpriſe the Tower, was to conquer the king- 
dom: That this, amongſt other patlages, was part of the 
diſcourſe at the fieſt mecting. 

% That ſhortly after there was another meeting of the 
ſame perſons, and in the ſame place, in Mr. Percy's cham— 
ber, where there were propoſitions of another nature, deſpe- 


rate and impious on the one hand, and fooliſh on the other: 
and that he endeavoured by argument to divert them, by 
propounding an impoſſibility to effect the ſame : For hoy 
could the army, lodged in ſeveral quarters, unpaid, and at 
ſuch a diſtance, march on a ſudden to London, and furprizs 
what they had in defign ? 

* That Mr. Jermin was the perſon that firſt propoſed the 
marching of the army towards London: That for his part 
he declared himſelf abſolutely againſt it. That Mr. Jermin 
replied. to him in private, “ You do not dllike the deſign, 
for you arc as ready for any wild, mad undertaking, as any 
man I know; but you diſlike the temper of thoſe perſon; 
who are engaged in the bufineſs.” 

He did tarther confeſs, that he propounded that Suck. 
ling might be admitted to the conſultation : But Wilmot, 
Aſhburnham, and Pollard, would not hear of it. And they 
three did then declare themſelves againſt the army's march. 
ing towards London. Nee 

*© Then he took occafion to ſay, that he did acquaint ſome 
members of both houſes, whom he could name, that there 
were ſome of the army whom they did not think ſo well of 
were more faithful and ſerviceable to the parliament thay 
they were aware of, which time would produce; and named 
them: And they did accordingly give teſtimony of his inte. 
grity, ſo far as general terms could diſcover the deſign. He 
confeſſed, that Mr. Jermin did make ſome offers unto him, 
to relinquiſh the government of Portſmouth upon ſome terms 


of advance: But he ſaid, he did not conclude any thing, for 


he would firſt ſee the performance of what was offered; ſo 
had no farther diſcourſe with him concerning that bufine{, 
But he doth believe that Suckling and Jermin did confer 
together about the deſign. He ſaid, they did defire his 
opinion about a general; ſome were for Eſſex, ſome for 


Holland ; but he, with Mr. Jermin, were for Newcaſtle, 


Being again examined upon his oath before the com- 
mittee of lords and commons, and preſſed more particularly 
to anſwer queſtions not before propoſed unto him, he did 
confels, that meeting with Mr. Jermin in the queen's with- 
drawing chamber, her majeſty came and told him, the king 
would ſpeak with him; and meeting with his majeſty, he 


told him, he was minded to ſet his army in a good poſture, 


being adviſed thereto by the earl of Briſtol (as he ſaid) and 
his majeſty then commanded him to join with Mr. Percy, 
and fome o' hers in that buſineſs. 

As tor the defigns from beyond the ſeas, the committee 
did make report to the houſe, that it was cleared unto them, 
that Jermin endeavoured to have got the poſſeſſion of Portſ— 


mouth; that the king of France had drawn down great forces 


to the ſea fide; that the governor of Calice had examined 
ſome Engliſhmen, whether the earl of Strafford's head was 


cut off? And this was in point of time, the firſt of May, accord- 


ing to the Engliſh ſtile, and fir Philip Cartwright, governor 


of Guernſey, wrote letters allo, which came in great haſte, 


that he underſtood the French had a d:ſign upon that iſland, 
or ſome part of England. It allo appeared to the committee, 
by divers of the letters which were opened coming from be- 
yond fea, that they expected the carl of Strafford there; and 
that they hoped the horſe-leeches ſhould be ſtarved for want 


of blood ; and in ſome of thoſe letters there was advice to 
the cardinal to beſtir himſelf betimes, to interrupt the height. 


of the proceedings here in England. Alto examinations of 
ſome prieſts were taken in Lancaſhire, and ſent up to London, 
which were there taken the third of May, which did teſtify, 
that the prieſts did ſay the parliament ſhould be ſuddenly 
diſfolved : For the army was to march up thither. with all 
ſpecd, and they would be ſeconded by forces out of France; 
and that Montague did write out of France to Mr. Percy, 
(which was allo intercepted) that if he did perform what he 
had undertaken, he would be made a knight of the garter,” 

Upon theſe depoſitions, the houſe of commons paſſed the 
following votes againſt Percy, Jermin, and Suckling : 

„ 1, That in the Months of March and April laſt, they did 
conſpire to draw the army together, and employ the fame 
againſt the parliament, and by force and dread thereof to 
compel the parliament to agree to certain propoſitions by them 
contrived, and to hinder and to interrupt the proceedings of 
the parliament, | . 

* 2. That in purſuance of the ſaid defign, they did en- 
deavour to perſuade divers members of the houſe of com- 
mons, and others, being officers of the ſaid army, that is 
to fay, Wilmot, Aſhburnham, Berkley, Pollard, and O'Neal, 
that they were diſobliged by the parliament; thereby to in- 
cenſe them againſt the parliament; and did hold divers con- 
ſultations with the ſaid parties, to effect the ſaid wicked de- 
ſign; and to that purpoſe did ſet down in writing certain 
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jons, to the effect as followeth, viz. 1. The pre- 

propor. in their functions and votes. 2. The not 

Thanding of the Iriſh army, until the Scots were diſbanded, 
1 * 


And the endeavouring to ſettle the king's revenue to the 


KS ly 
rtion it was formerly. f A | 
"wy 5 That for the more ſecret carriage of this plot, they 


1 adminiſter to the ſaid parties a wicked and unlawful oath, 
wes by they did ſwear upon the holy evangeliſts, not to re- 
22 / thing that was ſpoken concerning the buſineſs. 
bag 0 That they did propound and endeavour to perſuade 

erſons before named, and other officers of the army, 
. the ſaid army into a warlike poſture, to bring them 
8 wy ondon, to make themſelves ſure of the Tower, and 
; by force compel the parliament to conform to their will: 
— oy did endeavour to work a belief in the ſaid army, 
hat the king and parliament would diſagree; and that all 
4 French about the city of London would aſſiſt them: and 
ro the great ſcandal of the king, that the prince and the 
ear! of Newcaſtle were to meet the army at Nottingham, 
with a thouſand horſe ; that Suckling, to compaſs the defign 
of gaining the Tower, did contrive that an hundred men, 
under captain Biliinetly, ſhould be defigned for that pur- 
pole, when the opportunity was offered, to the end the 
city of London ſhoul.; not be able to make any refiſtance, when 
the ſaid army ſhould come up; and Suekling, by the means 
and plot aforeſaid, did thereby endeavour that the carl of 
Strafford, then priſoner in the Tower, might the better com- 
paſs his eſcape.” 


Beſides the fore-mentioned depoſitions, here is a teſtimony 
of one of the chief conſpirators, of which the parliament 
made great uſe, It is Percy's letter, after his flight into 
France, to his brother the earl of Northumberland. 


« WHAT with my own innocency, and the violence 
1 hear is againſt me, I find myſelf much | diſtracted, IL will 
not aſk your counſel, becauſe it may bring prejudice upon 
you; but I will, with all faithfulneſs and truth tell you what 
my par: hath been, that at leaſt 1t may be declared by you, 
whatſoever becoines of me. | | | 

« When there was fifty thouſand pounds ready, defigned 
by the parliament for the Engliſh army, there was, as J take 
it, a ſudden demand by the Scots at the ſame time of twenty- 


five thouſand pounds, of which there was fiiteen thouſand 


pounds ready; this they preſſed with ſuch neceſſity, as the 
parliament, after an order made, did think it fit for them to 
deduct ten thouſand pounds out of the fifty thouſand pounds 
formerly granted: upon which the ſoldiers in our houſe were 
much ſcandalized; amongſt which J was one, and fitting by 
Wilmot and Afhburnham, Wilmot ſtood up, and told them, 
that it the Scots could thus procure money, he doubted not 
but the officers of the Englith army might eaſily do the like, 
But the firſt order was-reverſed notwitſtanding, and ten thou— 


fand pounds given to the Scots. This was the cauſe of many 


diſcourſes of diſtike amongſt us, and came to this purpole, 


that they were diſobliged by the parliament, and not by the. 


king: this being ſaid often one to another, we did reiolve, 
Wilmot, Aſhburnham, Pollard, O'Neal, and myſelf, to make 
ſome expreſſions of ſerving the king in all things he would 
command us, that were honorable for him and us, being 
likewiſe agreeing to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
that ſo far we would live and die with him: this was agreed 
upon with us, not having any communication with others 
that I am coupled now withal : and further, by their joint 
conſent, I was to tell his majeſty thus much from them; 
but withal, I was to order the matter fo as the king might 
apprehend this as a great ſervice done to him at this time, 
When his affairs were in fo ill a condit:on, and they were molt 
confident that they would engage the whole army thus far; 
but further they would undertake nothing, becauſe they 
would neither infringe the liberties of the ſubjects, nor de- 
firoy the laws; to which I and every one conſented ; and 
having their ſenſe, I drew the heads up in a paper, which 
they all approved when I read it ; and then we did, by an 
02th, promiſe one another to be conſtant and ſecret in all 
this, and did all of us take that oath together : then, I ſaid, 
Well, firs, I muſt now be informed what your particular de- 
fires are, that fo I may be the better able to ſerve you; 


Waich they were pleaſed to do; and fo I did very faithfully 


ſerve them therein as far as I could. This is the truth, and 
and all the truth upon my foul, in particular diſcourſes. 
After that we did fall upon the petitioning to the king 


2 The word Formerly is very ambiguous ; for it may ſignify either the 
king's law ful revenues, or thoſe he enjoyed juſt before this piiliament, 
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and parliament for monies, there being ſo great arrears due 
to us, and ſo much delays made in the procuring of them; 
but that was never done. 

* 1. Concerning the biſhops functions and votes. 

*© 2, The not ditbanding of the Iriſh army, until the Scots 
were diſbanded too. | | . 

3. The cndeavouring to ſettle his majeſty's revenue to 
that proportion it was formerly 4. 

And it was refolved by us all, if the king ſhould require 
our affiſtance in thoſe things, that as far as we could, we 
might contribute thereunto, without breaking the laws of 
the kingdom ; and in caſe the king ſhould be denied theſe 
things being put to them, we would not fly from him : all 
theſe perfons did act and concur in this as well as I. This 
being all imparted to the king by me from them, I perceived 
he had been treated with by others, concerning ſome things 
of our army; which agreed not with what was propoſed by 
me, but inclined to a way more ſharp and high, not having 
limits either of honour or law. I told the king he might be 
pleaſed to confider with himſelf, which way it was fit for 
him to hearken unto; for us, we were reſolved not to depart 
from our grounds; we ſhould not be diſpleaſed, whoſoever 
they were, but the particular of the deſigns, or the perſons, 
we deſired not to know; though it was no hard matter to 
gueſs at them. In the end, I believe the danger of the one, 
and the juſtice of the other, made the king tell me, he 
would leave all thoughts of other propofitions but ours, as 
things not practicable: but defired, notwithſtanding, that 
Goring and Jermin, who were acquainted with the other 
proccedings, thould be admitted amongſt us. I tole him I 
thought tne other gentry would never conſent to it, but I 
would propofe it ; which I did, and we were all much againſt 
it: but the king did preſs ſo much, as at the Jaſt it was con- 
ſented unto ; and Goring and Jerain came to my chamber; 
there I was appointed to tell them, after they had ſworn to 
ſecrecy, what we had propoſed; which I did. But before 
J go imo the debate of the way, J muſt tell you, Jermin 
and Goring were very carneſt Suckling thould be admitted: 
which we did all decline, and J was defired by all our men 
to be reſolute in it, which I was, and gave many reaſons : 
whereupon Mr. Goring made anſwer, he was engaged with 
Mr. Suckling his being employed in the army ; but for his 
me-ting with us, they were contented to paſs it by: then we 
took up again the ways which were propoſed ; which took 
great debate, and theirs differed from ours in violence and 
heat; which we all proteſt d againſt, and parted, diſagree— 
ing totally, yet remitted it to be lpoken of by me and Jermin 
to the King, which we both did; and the king, conſtant to 
his former reſolutions, told him, theſe ways were all vain 
and fooliſh, and he would think of them no more. I omir 
one thing of Ar, Goring, he defired to know how the chief 
commanders were to be dilpoſcd ot: for if he had not a con- 
dition wortav of him, he would not go with us. We made 
anſwer, that no-body thought of that; we intended, if we 
were ſent down, to ge all in the fame capacity we were in. 
He did not like that by any means, and by chat did work 
ſo with Mr, Chudleigh, thar there was a letter fent by ſome 
of the commanders to make him lieutenant general : and 
when he had ordered this at London, and Mr. Chudleigh 
had his infiructious, then did he go to Portſmouth, pretend— 
ing to be abſent when this was working: we all defired my 
lords of Effex and Holland; but they ſaid, if there were a 
general, they were for Newcallle : they were pleaſed to give 
report, that I ſhould be general of the horſe. But I proteſt, 
neither to the king, or any elſe, did I ever fo much as think 
of it, My lord of Holland was made general, and fo all 
things were laid aſide. And this is the truth, and all the 
truth I know of theſe proceedings :; and this I will and do 
proteſt unto you upon my faith. And Wilmot, Aſhburnham, 
and O'Neal, have at ſeveral times coufefled and ſworn, I 
never ſaid any thing in thc buſinefs, which they did not every 
one agree unto and juſtify, This relation I ſent you, rather 
to'iniorm you of the truth of the matter, that vou may the 
better know how to do inc good; but I ſhould think myſelf - 
very unhappy to be made a betrayer of any body. What 
concerned the Tower, or any thing elle, I never meddled 
withal, nor ever {poke with Goring, but that night before 
them all; and I ſaid nothing but what was conſented unto by 
every pariy : I never tpoke one word with Suckling, Car. 
narvan, Davenant, or any other creature. Methinks, if my 
friends and kindred knew the truth and juſtice of the matter, 

it were no hard matter to ſerve me in ſome meature e.“ 


* 


e Upon the reading of this letter, commiſſary Wilmot was committed to 
the Tower, Colonel :\thburnham to the King's-bench, and captain Pollard 
to the Gatc-houte, Diurn, Occ, p. 138. 
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This letter ſhews plainly there was really a project 
gain the army, and engage them to ſerve the king againſt 
the parliament, and that the king knew and approved the 
ſame. | | 

The 16th of June, the committee appointed to examine 
the affair of the plot to ſeduce the army, made a ſecond 
report to the houſe, and cauſed ſeveral depoſitions to be 
read. | 

The firſt was captain Billingſly's, who confeſſed, that fir 
John Suckling had invited him to take upon him the com- 
mand of the hundred men that were to be ſent to guard the 
Tower. 

The ſecond, Mr. Nutt's, whereby it appeared that the earl 
of Strafford's eſcape was projected. 

The third, lieutenant colonel Ballard's, who ſaid, that 
captain Chudleigh brought down to the army many propoſi- 
tions ; ſome of which were, that colonel Goring ſhould be 
lieutenant general, and that the prince and the carl of New- 
caſtle would be in Nottinghamfhire with a thouſand horſe, 
ready to join with the army. | | 

The fourth was Willis's, who declared, that the French 
were to favor the enterprize; that the clergy would at their 
own charge ſend two thouſand horſe; and that the prince 
was to come down to the army. | 

The houſe was further informed, that the officers who had 
undertaken to ſerve the king, had communicated to him the 
draught of a petition, which was to be directed to the king 
and parliament from the army: that they hoped to get it 
ſubſcribed by moſt of the officers, and that the king, after 
reading it, had approved of the ſame, and writ at the bottom 
of theſe two letters, C. R. in token of his approbation. 

Theſe are the grounds whereon was built the reality of 
the plot, which was extremely injurious to the king, by the 
diftruſt it bred in the minds of moſt of the members of par- 
lament, and of the nation in general. But it muſt be added, 
that king Charles's favourers call it a mere chimera, even to 
this day. For my part, I cannot help fay ing, that I believe 
there was ſome truth in it: but I am of opin'on, that the 
heads of the contrary party its the king, greatly aggravated 
the circumſtances and conſequences, in order to caule to paſs 
the more eaſily the bill of attainder of the earl of Strafford, 
and the act for the continuance of the parliament, to which 
the king gave the royal aſſent the ſame day, and in this fame 
juncture. And what confirms me the more in this opinion, 
is, the very arguments themſelves alleged by the king's friends 
to ſhew that it was a fiction to render the king odious : for 
they cannot help owning there was a project to cngage the 
army to declare for the king. They ſay only, that the end 
propoſed by the authors of this project, was to hinder the 
army from being ſeduced to eſpouſe the intereſt of the parlia- 
ment. But firſt, there appears not the leaſt fign of the pre- 
tended ſole end, either in the depoſitions of the witneſſes, or 
in Percy's letter, or in the reports of the committee appoint- 
ed to examine the affair, Secondly, the king, whom the 
parliatnent ſo often reproached afterwards with this plot, ne- 
ver uſed that reaſon to excuſe the authors. In the third place, 
it is not probable, the officers ſhould have any ſuch purpoſe, 
ſince at that time the army was too much diſpleaſed with 
the parliament to offer any ground to fear they ſhould be ſe- 
duced to declare againſt the king. The moſt plauſible thing 
they ſay, is chat there never was any expreſs deſign to march 
the army to London, upon which however the commons 
chiefly inſiſted. The denial of this circumſtance was what 
the king ſolely adhered. to, as will hereafter appear. He 
called God to witneſs he never knew of any ſuch deſign. 
But he never denied poſitively his having been informed of 
a deſign to engage the army to his fide, We muſt therefore 
carefully diſtinguiſh two things in this conſpiracy, namely, 
the deſign of gaining the army, which clearly appears; and 
the delign of marching the ariny to London, It appears 
by the depoſitions, that this defign was propoſed in the al- 
ſcrably of officers, but wv Hot approved. So the king could 
afirm he knew not of it, becauſe indeed it was never re— 
ſolved, though he was not ignorant of its having been pro- 
poſcd. | | 
In Percy's letter there is a circumſtance which may very 
much conduce to clear the affair. There were, as he ſays, 
two ſets of people, wio formed at the ſame time a deſign to 
engage the army for the King, without having communicated 
their thoughts to one another. The firſt were Percy, Wil- 
mot, Aſhburnham, and Pollard. The ſecond, Jermin and 
Goring. whoſe views reached much further, and who pro- 
poſed to march the army to London. For though Goring 
in his depoſition affirmed, he had done his utmoſt to diſ— 
ſuade the ht from this deſign, he is ſaid however to be the 
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firſt mover of it. If Percy's letter is to be credited, the kino 
had at firſt liſtened to Jermin and Goring ; but upon Perc,” 
repreſentation, had rejected their project as impracticable Xp 
laid afide all thoughts of it. The king's friends contour, 
theſe two projects, and all their proofs are directed againg 
that of Jermin and Goring, without meddling with Percy 
And becauſe the parliament could nor fully prove there Was 
an expreſs reſolution to bring the army to London, they con 

clude that the conſpiracy in general was only a fiction md 
impoſture, But though there had never been a ſettled defioy 
to march the army to London, it may be true however, that 


endeavours were uſed to gain them, and that the King approy. 


ed of the deſign. In ſhort, the king's friends do not deny 
that the draught of the petition was communicated to him 
before 1t was recommended to the officers of the army for 


their ſubſcription. Of this petition I am till to ſpeak, in 


order to clear this point fully. 


It is ſtrange this petition, which has made ſo much noiſe 
ſhould never be produced, either by the parliament in ſupport 


of their charge, or by the king for his own vindication. It js 


true, the king afterwards pretended he had recovered a copy 
but did not think fit to produce it, though he affirmed it 8 
be very innocent. This gives occaſion to ſuſpect there was 
ſomething prejudicial to him. The earl of Clarendon has 
inſerted in his hiſtory a petition, which he aſſures to be word 
for word the ſame as was figned by the king with C. R. 


But it is evident this cannot be the petition in queſtion, x 
the reader will perceive. 


* To the king's moſt excellent majeſty ; the lords ſpiritual 
and temporal ; the knights, citizens, and burgetlcs now 
aſſembled in the high court of parliament, the humble 
petition of the officers and ſoldiers of the army. 


e HUMBLY ſheweth, that although our wants have 
been very preſſing, and the burthen we are become unte 
theſe parts (by reaſon of thoſe wants) very grievous unto us: 
yet ſo have we demeaned ourſelves, that your mazeſty's great 
and weighty affairs in this preſent parliament have hitherto 
received no interruption, by any complaint, either from us 
or againſt us: a temper not uſual in armies; eſpecially is 
one deftitute not only of pay, but alſo of martial diſcipline 
and many of its principal officers ; that we cannot but atts;. 
bute it to a particular bleſſing of Almighty God, on our moſt 
hearty affections and zeal to the common good, in the happ 
ſucceſs of this parliament, to which, as we ſhould have — 
ready hourly to contribute our deareſt blood, ſo now that it 
hath pleaſed God to manifeſt his bleſſing ſo evidently therein 
we cannot but acknowledge it with thankfulneſs ; as like. 
wiſe his great mercy, in that he hath inclined your majeſty's 
royal heart ſo to co-operate with the wiſdom of parliament 
as to effect fo great and happy a reformation upon the for- 
mer diſtempers of this church and common-wealth ; as firf 
in your majeſty's gracious condelcending to the many 5 
tant demands of our neighbours of the Scotiſh nation : ſe. 
condly in granting fo free a courſe of juſtice againſt all delin- 
quents of what quality ſoever: thirdly, in the removal of all 
thoſe grievances wherewith the ſubjects did conceive either 
their iberty of perſons, property, or eſtate, or freedom of 
conſcience, prejudiced : and laſtly, in the greateſt pledge of 
ſecurity that ever the ſubjects of England received from their 
ſovereign, the bill of triennial parliament. 

“ Theſe things ſo graciouſly accorded unto by vour m2- 
jeſty, without bargain or compenſation, as they are more 
than expectation or hope could extend unto, ſo now the; 
are certainly ſuch, as all loyal hearts ought to acquicſce in 
with thankfulneſs ; which we do with all humility, and do 


at this time, with as much earneſtneſs as any, pray and wiſh, 


that the kingdom may be ſettled in peace and quietneſs, and 


that all men may, at their own homes, enjoy the blefled fruits 
of your wiſdom and juſtice, _ | 

Hut it may pleaſe your excellent majeſty, and this high 
court of parliament, to give us leave, with grief and a 
guiſh of heart, to repreſent unto you, that we hear that 
there are certain perſons ſtirring and pragmatical, who in- 
ſtead of rendering glory to God, thanks to your majeſte, 
and acknowledgment to the parliamenr, remain yet 4s ut- 
ſatisficd and mutinous as ever; who, whilſt all the ref? of 
the kingdom are arrived even beyond their wiſhes, are daily 
torging new and unreaſonable demands ; who, whillt all 
men of reaſon, loyalty, and moderation, are thinking ho 
they may provide {ur your majeſty's honour and plenty, 1! 
return of ſo many graces to the ſubject, are fill attempting 
new diminutions of your majeſty's juſt regalities, which ever 
mult be no leſs dear to all honeſt men, than our own free— 
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doms; in fine, men of ſuch turbulent ſpirits, as are ready to 
ſacrifice the honour and welfare of the whole kingdom to 
their private tancies, whom nothing elſe than a ſubverfion ot 
he whole frame of government will ſatisfy : far be it from 
m_ thoughts to believe, that the violence and unreaſonable- 
mY of ſuch kind of perſons can have any influence upon the 
ww But that which 
begets the trouble and diſquiet of our loyal hearts at this 
relentz is, that we hear thoſe ill- affected perſons are backed 
in their violence, by the multitude and the power of raifing 
tumults; that thouſands flock at their call, and beſet the 
parliament, and Whitehall lt; not only to the prejudice 
of that freedom which is neceflary to great councils and judi— 
catories, but poſſibly to ſome perſonal danger of your ſacred 
majeſty, and the Peers. TY 8 i 
&« The valt conſequences of theſe perſons malignity, and 
ok the I:centiouſne's of thoſe multitudes that follow them, 
confidered in moſt deep care and 2 alous affection for the 
fafety of your ſacred majeſty, and the parliament; our hum- 
ble petition is, that in your wiſdom vou would be pleaſed to 
remove ſuch dangers, by puniſhing the ringleaders of theſe 
tumults, that your maj-ſty and the parliament may be ſe— 
cured from ſuch inſolencies hereafter. For the ſoppreſ- 
ſing of which, in all bumility we offer ourſelves to wait upon 
you (if you pleale) hoping we ſhall appear as conſiderable in 


the way of defence to our gracious ſovereign, the parliament, 
our religion, and the eſtabliſhed laws of the Kingdom, as what 


number ſoever {ſhall audaciouſly preſume to violate them: fo 
ſhall we, by the wiſdom of your majeſty and the parliament, 
not only be vindicated from precedent innovations, but be 
ſecured from the future, that are threatened, and I:kely to 


produce more dangerous effects than the former. 


„And we ſhall pray, &c.“ 


Give me leave to make ſome remarks on this petition, in 
order to ſhew, that it cannot be the fame that was commu— 
nicated to the King, and ſubſeribed by him with the letters 
C. R. in token ot his approbation. 

In the firſt place, it evidently appears, this was drawn up 
at London, at the very time when the multitudes repaired to 
Weſtminſter; which happened not till the 3d and 4th of 
May; there having been no ſuch concourſe of people before, 
and this laſting oaly two days. But it will be teen hereafter, 
that the king himſelf ſaid, that this petition, which he ſigned 
with C. R. was brought to him from the army, and that 


| after having read it, he approved of it, as being very inno— 


cent. If the petition communicated to the king had been 
yrepared in the army, it cannot be this, fince. thoſe that pen- 
ned it, could not foreſee the riotous aſſemblies at Weſtmin- 
ſter on the zd or 4th of May, which however they ſpeak of 
as then in being. And if it was drawn at London, as it is 


very likely, it cannot be that which was communicated to 


the king, fince he affirmeth, it was brought to him from 
the army. | 

It will be ſaid perhaps, that this petition might be prepared 
at London the 3d or 4th of May, at the time of the con- 


courſe, that it was ſent to the army, and then brought back 


o London to be communicated to the king. Bur allowing 
only a fortnight for thoſe journies from London to York, and 
from York to London, and for communicating it to the offi- 
cers diſperſed in different quarters about the country, the pe- 
tition would have come too late to the king, and have been 
entirely uſeleſs, fince the riots were ceaſed, the earl of Straf- 


ford dead, and the king had paſſed the bill for the continu- 


ance of the parliament. It would have been therefore very 
prepoſterous for the king to approve of this petition at ſuch a 
juncture. 

Secondly, the earl of Clarendon intimates, this petition was 
projected and drawn long before the 3d and 4th of May, by 
the very officers who were afterwards accuſed of the conſpi- 
racy. He ſays, after the king had ſubſcribed it, it was car- 
ried down to the army, and ſigned by ſome officers, but was 
ſuddenly quaſhed, and no more heard of till the diſcovery of 
the pretended plot, of which more in its place. This is a 


clear evidence, that the petition the king ſubſcribed with C. R. 


had been communicated long before the 3d or 4th of May, 


| Whitelock's account of this matter is thus: the officers put themſelves 
into a junto of ſworn ſecrecy, drew up ſome heads by way of petition to the 
king and parliament, © For money for the army. Not to diſband before the 
Scots, To preſerve biſhops votes and functions. To ſettle the king's re- 
venues,” The army being tainted from hence, met, and drew up a letter, 
or petition, which was ſhewed to the king, and approved and figned by him 
with C. R. and a direction to captain Leg, that none ſhould ſee it but fir Ja- 
cob Aſhley : the main drift was, “ That the amy might be called up to at- 
tend the ſafety of the king's perſon, and parliament's fecurity, or that both 
armics might be diſbauded,” Memorials, p. 46. 
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the day of the diſcovery of the plot. But if this be ſo, how 
could the authors of the petition ſpeak of the riots on the 2d 
and 4th of May, as actually in being? The petitionubſerib- 
cd by the king, cannot therefore be the fame that the lord 
Clarendon has inſerted in his hiſtory, | 

In the third place, the officers who intended to gain the 


army to the king, and who, according to the lord Clarendon, 


projected likewife the petition to the king and parliament 
which was approved by his majeſty, propoſed as their 
end, “ To prelerve the bithops votes and functions, to 
hinder the diſbanding the Irith army till that of the Scots 
was diſbanded too, and to ſettle the king's revenues.” But 
in the petition above there is no mention of any of theie 
articles f. ; 

Laſtly, it will hereafter be ſeen, that the king, to juſtify his 
ſigning the petition, ſaid nothing more was requued in it, 
than the ſettling of the government upon the ſame foot as 
under queen Elzabeth. But in the petition given us by the 
lord Clarendon as ſubſcribed by the king, there is nothing 
Uke it, Elizabeth not being named in it?, 

Before I conclude this matter, I muſt not forget what has 
been ſaid concerning Percy's letter to his brother the earl of 
Northumberland. It is pretended that Percy, endeavouring 
to eicape into France, was known at the ſea-ſide, and wound- 
ed by tome perſons who would have ſtopped him : that get- 
ting trom thein, and flying to the earl of Northumberland's, 
that lord prevailed with ſome of the leading men of the com- 
mons, particularly Mr, Pym, that his brother's eſcape ſhould 
be conmved at, on condition he would write the letter above- 
mentioned, as if it was writ in France, It is eaſy to perceive 
that herby the relation in that letter is d: ſigned to be ren— 
dered ſuſpected of falſhood. But I do not find, it is poſitively 
affirmed, or that any proofs are produced to diſcover the for— 
gery. The whole amounts to a baie aſſertion, that the plot 
in queſtion was a fiction, a chimera, an impoſture : that the 
Parliament curtailed the depoſitions of the witneſſes, omitting 
every thing that ſerved to juſtify the king: that the confe- 


rences in Percy's chamber, were tree converſations between 


friends, of whom ſome were members of parliament : that 
the depoſitions of the witneſſes were fitter to demonſtrate there 
was never any conſpiracy to ſeduce the army, than to prove 
there was really any ſuch thing. But upon the whole, we 
mult take as good proofs the bare aſſertion of thoſe who relate 
theſe facts, which they have not cleared in the leaſt h. 

As the King was frequently reproached with this conſpi- 
racy afterwards, I thought it neceflary to give a juſt idea of 
the thing, that the reader may be the better able to judge 
of the objections and anſwers I ſhall have frequent occaſion 
to mention, It is now time to proceed to the lord Straf- 
ford's trial. | | | 

It it is not ſuppoſed, that Charles I. from the beginning of 
his reign to the time of this laſt parliament, had formed a de- 
ſign to eſtabliſh in England an arbitrary government, it will 
be almoſt impoſſible to underſtand his hiſtory, and particu- 
larly this ſecond part. But, upon this ſuppoſition, which to 
me appears inconieſtable, all difficulties vaniſh. It is not ſur- 
prizing to ſee the king's council, his miniſters, favourites, the 
ſtar- chamber, high-commiſſion, judges of the realm, in a word, 
all perſons in public employment, intent upon one ſingle point, 
I mean, the ſtretching of the royal authority as far as lay 
in their power. It is not ſurprizing to ſee the implacable 
hatred of the houſe of commons to the king's miniſters, and 
particularly to thoſe who were moſt truſted by his majeſty, 
and belicved the chief authors of the public evils. Among 
theſe, the earl of Strafford was conſidered as the moſt danger- 
ous, becauſe the moſt able, and becauſe his two high poſts 
of prefident of the court of York, and lord-lieutenant of Ire- 
land, afforded him frequent occaſions to ſerve the king effec- 
tually, and afſiſt him to execute his deſigns. Accordingly he 
was the firſt the commons attacked, eight days after the open- 
ing of the parliament, Theimpeachment and trial of this lord, 
containing many remarkable things, ſome whereof are, as I 
may ſay, above the comprehenſion of foreigners, by reaſon of 
the great difference between the laws and cuſtoms of Eng- 
land, and thoſe of the other ſtates. It would therefore be too 
diflicult a taſk for me to undertake to give a particular account 


The lord Clarendon ſays, that Goring, who propoſed the marching of 
the army to London, being diſguſted at having that propoſal rejected and 
rediculed, did, the ſane, or the next day, whereon he had propoſed it, 
diſcover all, and more than had paſſed, to the earl of Bedford, and the lords 
Say and Kimbolton; but'as dangerous as the deſign was afterwards alleged 
to be, it was not however communicated to the parliament till about three 
months after, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 195. | 

h Mr, Nalſon, who took upon him to ſatisfy the king againſt the falſe ac» 
cuſations of his enennes, as he ſays himſelf in his introduction, paſſes over 
this article very flightly, See the end of vol. I, of his Collections. Rapiu. 
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of all the circumſtances of this famous trial, which have been 
collected in a large volume in folio. For this reaſon I ſhall 
content myſelf with giving a general idea of it, ſuch as I think 
proper to ſatisfy the reader's curioſity. _ 

There is no doubt, when the commons impeached the earl 
of Strafford, his ruin was reſolved by the leading men of that 
houſe. The earl being looked upon as the moſt powerful, 


and moſt in favour of all the king's miniſters, and as the 


principal author of the miſeries of the kingdom, this was ſut- 
ficient to make it thought requiſite to ſacrifice him to the 

ublic. I do not think it neceſſary to ſeek other motives of 
this reſolution, or to aſcribe it to more ſecret cauſes. Since 
the parliament undertook to redreſs grievances, and reſtore 
the government to its ancient ſtate, nothing was more natural 
than to puniſh ſuch as had helped to unhinge it, and among 
theſe the earl of Strafford was the principal, and conſequently, 
the fitteſt to ſerve for example to thoſe, who ſhould in time 
to come engage in the like enterprize. But beſides this, he 
had made himſelf many enemies by his imperious behaviour, 
to which great miniſters, who are ſecure of their maſter's 
favour, are generally but too liable. Moreover, he had de- 
ſerted the people's intereſt, after having ſtrongly ſupported 


-it, whilſt a member of the houſe of commons, and devoted 


himſelf entirely to the king. This ſufficed to render him 
odious, and the commons, when they impeached him, knew 
they could not do any thing more grateful to the people. 
He was therefore accuſed of high-treaſon, not that in the 
ſhort time, ſince the opening of the parliament, the com- 
mons could have any certainty of his being guilty of that 
crime, but upon a certain public evidence, and the inward 
conviction of moſt of the members. After his being ſent to 
the Tower upon this impeachment, the houſe conſidered of 


the articles on which they were to ground his accuſation, and 


when they were brought to the lords, proofs were ſought to 
ſupport them '. 5 8 
Theſe articles, to the number of twenty-eight, tended to 
prove in general, that the carl of Strafford had endeavoured 
to ſubvert the fundainental laws of the ftate, and eſtabliſh an 


arbitrary power. So, though each of the pretended crimes, 


whereof he was accuſed, could not be accounted high-treafon, 
the houſe pretended, that all together maniteſtly ſhewed his 
deſign, and the means he had employed to accompliſh it. The 
ſubſtance of the twenty-eight articles, 1s as follows K 5 

c J. That he being preſident of the king's council in the 
north parts of England, had procured to himſelf a commiſſion, 
with inſtructions annexed, whereby power was given to him 
to determine all offences, ſuits, &c. within certain precincts 
therein ſpecified, and in ſuch manner as the ſaid inſtructions 
did appoint, according to the proceedings of the ſtar-cham- 
ber. By virtue of which commiſſion, he had exerciſed an 
exorbitant. and unlawful juriſdiction over the perſons and 
eſtates of his majeſty's ſubjects in thoſe parts, to their ruin. 

« II. That at the aſſizes held for the county of York, he 
did publicly declare and publiſh before the people, that ſome 
of the juſtices were all for law, and nothing would pleaſe them 


but law; but they ſhould find, That the king's little finger. 


{:0u1d be heavier than the loins of the law.” | 


III. That being lord-deputy of Ireland, he did ſay in a 


public ſpeech, that Ireland was a conquered nation, and that 
the king might do with them what he pleaſed: and ſpeaking 
of the charters of former kings of England, made to the city 


of Dublin, he further then ſaid, that their charters were no- 


thing worth, and did bind the King no farther than he 
leaſed. | | 

Pe 1. That Richard earl of Cork, a peer of Ireland, hay- 

ing ſued out proceſs in courſe of law, for recovery of bis 

polleſſions, from which he was put, by colour of an order 


made by the lord Strafford and the council; he, the ſaid lord 


Strafford threatened the ſaid earl to impriſon him, unleſs he 
would ſurceaſe his ſuit, and ſaid, that he would have neither 
law nor lawvers diſpute or queſtion his orders. 3 

„% That the ſaid earl of Cork having conteſted the validity 
of an order of the council made in Ireland, in the time of 
king James I. the lord Strafford had ſaid, that he would make 
the laid carl and all Ireland know, that ſo long as he had the 
government of that kingdom, any act of ſtate there made, or 
to be made, ſhould be as binding to the ſubjects of that king- 
dom, as an act of parliament. And that he did ſundry other 


i The committee appointed to draw the articles of accuſation againſt him, 
were, Mr. Whitelock the chairman, the lord Digby, fir Walter Earl, Mr. 
8 Hampden, Hollis, Stroud, Selden, St. John, Maynard, Palmer, 

„en. Whnciock, p. 39. 
. articles tilled two hundred ſheets of paper. As ſome of the 
tn eaſons charged upon him were ot fourtcen years ſtanding, the carl defired 


| three months time to make his anſwer, but was allowed only till the 24th of 


February. Whitelock, p. 14.— The chief manager during the whole trial 


times, and upon ſundry other occaſions, by his words and 
ſpecches, arrogate to himſelf a power above the fundamental 
laws and eſtabliſhed government of that Kingdom, and ſcorged 
the ſaid laws and eſtabliſhed government, | 

V. That he did give, and procure to be given, aging 
the lord Mountnorris, (then a peer of Ireland, vice-treafurer 
and receiver-general of that kingdom, and treaſurer at war 
and one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate, and keeper Fe 
the privy-ſignet of the ſaid Kingdom) a ſentence of death h 
a council of war, called together by the ſaid carl of Strafftorg 
without any warrant, or authority of law, or offence deſerving 
any ſuch puniſhment. | 

* And he the ſaid earl did alſo at Dublin, without any legal 
or due proceedings, or trial, give, and cauſe to be given, , 
ſentence of death againſt one other of his majeſty's fubjectz: 
and cauſed him to be put to death in execution of the ſame 
ſentence. 

* VI. That without any legal proceedings, and upon , 
paper-petition, he did cauſe the ſaid lord Mountnorris to be 
ditſſeized and put out of his manor of Tymore in the Kingdom 
of Ireland; the ſaid lord Mountnorris having been eighteen 
years before in quiet poſſeſſion thereof. 5 

* VII. That he did cauſe a caſe commonly called * The 
caſe of Tenures upon defective Titles,” to be made and drawn 
up, without any jury or trial, or other legal proceſs, and 
without the content of parties, and did then procure the judges 
of the realm of Ircland to deliver their opinion and reſolutions 
to that caſe, and by colour of ſuch opinion did, without any 
legal proceeding, cauſe Thomas lord Dillon, and many others, 
to be put out of the poſſeſſion of divers lands and tenements, 
whereby many of his majeſty's ſubjects, and their families, 
were utterly undone. 

VIII. That without any legal proceſs, he had made 1 
decree or order againſt Adam viſcount Loftus, a peer, and 
lord-chancellor of Ireland, and did cauſe the ſaid viſcount to 
be impriſoned, on pretence of diſobedience to the faid 
decree or order. That afterwards, without any authority, 


* 


he required and commanded the ſaid lord viſcount to vield 


up unto him the great ſeal of the realm of Ireland, which 
was then in his cuſtody, by his majeſty's command, and 
impriſoned the ſaid chancellor, for not obeying ſuch his 
command. b 

“That he did impriſon George earl of Kildare, therchy 
to enforce him to ſubmit his title to the manor and lordſhip of 
Caſtle-leigh in the Queen's County, being of great yearly 
value, to the ſaid carl of Strafford's will and pleaſure, and kept 
him a year priſoner for the laid cauſe; and reſuſed to enlarge 
him, notwithſtanding his majeſty's letters for his enlargement 
to the ſaid earl of Strafford directed. 

That upon a petition exhibited to him againſt dame 
Mary Hibbots, widow; the ſaid earl of Straflord recom- 
mended the faid petition to the council-table of Ireland, 
where the moſt part of the council gave their vote and opinion 
for the ſaid lady; but the ſaid earl finding fault herewith, 
cauſed an order to be entered againſt the ſaid lady, and 
threatened her, that if ſhe refuſed to ſubmit thereunto he 
would impriſon her, and fine her fixe hundred pounds; chat 
if ſhe continued obſtinate, he would continue her impriſon— 
ment, and double her fine every month; by means whercot 
ſhe was enforced to relinquiſh her eſtate in the lands queſtion- 
ed in the the ſaid petition, which ſhortly after were convered 
to fir Robert Meredith, to the uſe of the ſaid earl of 
Strafford. e 0 : 

That the ſaid carl, in like manner, did impriſon 
divers others of his majeſty's ſubjects, upon the like pre- 
tences, &c. | | 

IX. That the ſaid earl, aſſuming to himſelf a power 
above and againſt law, took upon him, by a general warrant 
under his hand, to give power'to the lord biſhop of Down and 
Conor, his chancellor, &c. to attach and arreſt the bodies of 
all ſuch of the meaner and poorer ſort, who after citation 
ſhould either refuſe to appear before them, or appearing ſhould 
omit or deny to perform, or undergo all lawful decrees, ſen- 
tences, and orders impoſed, or given out againſt them, and 
them to commit and keep in the next goal, until they ſhould 
either perform ſuch ſentences, or put in ſufficient bail, to 
ſhew ſome reaſon before the council-table, of ſuch their con- 
tempt and neglect, | | | 


was Mr, Pym, of whom Dr. Welwood tells the following ſtorvy., When the 
ear}, then only fir Thomas Wentworth, was upon making his peace with 
the court, he gave Pym ſome obſcure intimation of it. Pym uaderttandi:s 
his drift, ſtopt him ſhort with this expreſſion, * You need hot uſe all this att 
to tell me, that you have a mind to leave us: but remember what I tell vou, 
you are going to be undone: and remember, that though you leave us nom, 
I will never leave you while your head is upon your ſhoulders,” Memoirs, 
P. 45» 
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1 8 | « X. That he had procured the cuſtoms of ng org Berne 
1 disse exported out, and imported into Ireland, 3 4 . 
ned to his own uſe. And, to advance his own . 27% 1 e. li 
cauſe and procure the native commodities of that e to 
inſt be rated in the book of rates for the cuſtoms, according to 
rhe which the cuſtoms were uſually gathered, at far greater 7 5 
5 and prices than in truth they were worth ent 18 ” os 
. « every hide at twenty ſhillings, which in truth was wort 1 
by five ſhillings, ever) ſtone of wool at thirteen ſhillings — 
Ord four-Pence, though the ſame were really e l ve 
ing WS hhillings, at the utmoſt nine; by which means the + * 
EZ ghich before was but a twentieth part of the true value o 
2 we commodity, was enhanced ſometimes a fifth part, and 
n, 3 ME ſometimes to a fourth, and ſometimes to a third part of the 
6 EE - E | 
rs, } 7 mh bog the ſaid earl did reſtrain the exportation of 
| the commodities of the kingdom of Ireland, without his 
on a licence; and then raiſed great ſums of money for licences 
0 be of exportation of thoſe commodities and diſpenſation of the 
dom aid reſtraints impoſed on them, by which thoſe commodities 
iteen were raiſed above half in half. | 5 
C XII. That under Colour to regulate the importation of 
re tobacco into Ireland, he did ifſue a proclamation, prohibit- 
rawn iog the importation of tobacco into that kingdom; after 
and EZ which reſtraint, the ſaid carl cauſed divers great quantities 
does of tobacco to be imported to his own ule: that if any ſhip 
tions brought tobacco into any port there, the ſaid earl and his. 
t any agents uſed to buy the ſame to his own ule, at their own price; 
hers, and if the owners refuſed to let him have the tame at undue 
ents, values, then they were not permitted to vent the ſame there; 
ilics, by which undue means, the ſaid carl having gotten the whole 
trade of tobacco into his own hands, he fold it at great and 
ade 3 exceſſive prices. ; | 
and « Thar by a proclamation he commanded, that none ſhould 
int to put to ſale any tobacco by wholeſale, but what ſhould be 
ſaid made up into rolls, and the ſame ſealed with two ſeals by 
ority, * himſelf appointed, one at each end of the rol! and ſuch as 
vield uuas not ſcaled to be ſeized, appointing ſix-pence in the pound 
Khich © for a reward to ſuch perſons as ſhould ſelze the ſame. V hich 
„ and © proclamation was rigorouſly put in execution, by ſeizing the 
h his goods, fining, impriſoning, whipping, and putting the 
offenders in the pillory. And though he enhanced the cuſtoms, 
zercby E where it concerned the merchants in general, yet he drew 
hip of = down the impoſt formerly taken on tobacco, from ſix-pence 
yearly E to three-pence the pound, it being for his own profit ſo 
d kept 0 do. a ; 
nlarge |= © That he raiſcd ſeveral other monopolies and unlawful 
83 erxactions for his own gain, viz. on ſtarch, iron-pots, glaſles, 
E tobacco-pipes, &c. | Es | 
dame XIII. That flax being one of the principal and native 
ecom- E commodities of Ireland, the faid earl having gotten great 
eland, auantities thereof into his hands, and growing on his own 
Pinion & lands, did iſſue out ſeveral proclamations, preſcribing and 
ewith, L enjoining the working of flax into yarn and thread, and the 
„ and ordering of the ſame in ſuch ways wherein the natives of 
to he that kingdom were unpfactiſed, and unſkilful; and the flax 
; that | wrought or ordered in other manner than as the ſaid procla- 
nn mation preſcribed, was ſeized and employed to the uſe of him 
hereof and his agents, and thereby the ſaid earl did gain, in effect, 
eflion⸗ the ſole ſale of that native commodity. 
ered | © XIV. That the ſaid earl, by proclamation, did impoſe 
art of upon the owners, maſters, purſers, and boatſwains of every 
lip, a new and unlawful oath, viz. That they, immediately 
priſon | after the arrival of any ſhip within any port or creck in the 
e pre- kingdom of Ireland, ſhould give in a true invoice of the out- 
ward bulk of wares and merchandizes firſt laden aboard them, 
power | together with the ſeveral marks and nuniber of goods, and 
oat their qualities and condition, the names of the ſeveral mer- 
vn and | chants, proprietors of the ſaid goods, and the place from 
dies of | whence they were freighted, and whither they were 
tation bound, &c. 
ſnould | © NV. That by his own authority, without any warrant 
5, fon- or colour of law, he did tax and impoſe great ſums of money 
n, and | pon divers towns and places in Ireland ; and did cauſe the 
ld | lime to be levied upon the inhabitants of thoſe towns by 
ail, to troops of ſoldiers, with force of arms, in a warlike manner; 
53 and ſent ſuch numbers of ſoldiers to lie on the lands and 
| | houſes of ſuch as-would not conform to his orders, until 
E tacy ſhould render obedience to his ſaid orders; and this 
Chen the be did at ſeveral times, and in divers places, by which means 
ice with he levied war within the ſaid realm againſt his majeſty and 
ſtanding bis liege people of that kingdom. 5 
& ho * XVI. That the faid carl did make a propoſition, and 
tell you, RE OO b f , 
us now, Otained from his majeſty an allowance thereof, that no com- 
Memoirs, paint of injuſtice or oppreſſion done in Ireland, ſhould be 
Tuat teccived in England againſt any, unleſs it appeared, that the 
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party made firſt his addreſs to him the ſaid earl. And to 
prevent the ſubjects of that realm of all means of complaints 
to his majeſty, and of redreſs againſt him and his agents, he 
did iſſue a proclamation thereby commanding all the nobility, 
undertakers and others, who held eſtates and offices in the 
ſaid Kingdom, to make their perſonal refidence in the ſaid 
kingdom of Ireland, and not to depart thence without licence 


of himſelf; which proclamation the ſaid earl had by ſeveral 


rigorous ways, as by fine, impriſonment, and otherwiſe, put 
in execution: by means whereof the ſubjects of that realm 
were reſtrained from ſeeking relief 1gainſt the oppreſſions of 
the ſaid carl. ; | 

„XVII. That ſpeaking of the army in Ireland, he did 
declare, that his majeſty was ſo well pleaſed with the army 
of Ireland, and the conſequences thereof, that his majeſty 
would certainly make the fame a pattern for all his three 
kingdoms. _ | 

XVIII. That in order to draw dependency upon himſelf, 
of the papiſts in both kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
during the time of his government in Ireland, he reſtored 
divers frieries and maſs-houſes, (which had been formerly 
ſuppreſſed by the precedent depuries of that kingdom; two 
of which houſes are in the city of Dublin, and have been 
aſſigned to the uſe of the univerſity there) to the pretended 
owners thereof. | 

That in the months of May and June laſt, the ſaid carl 
did raiſe an army in Ireland, confiting of eight thouſand 
foot, all of which, except one | thouſand] or thereabouts 
were papiſts ; and the ſaid one thouſand were drawn out of 
the old army there, and in their places there were a thouſand 
papifts put into the ſaid old army by the ſaid carl. 

*© That the more to engage and tie the ſaid new army of 


papiſts to himſelf, and to encourage them, he did fo provide, : 


that the ſaid new army of papiſts were duly paid, &c. but 
the ſaid old army were, tor the ſpace of one whole year and 
upwards, unpaid. 8 

* That being appointed a commiſſioner within eleven 
ſeveral countics of the northern parts of England, for com- 
pounding with recuiants for their forfeitures duc to his ma- 
jeſty ; and being ailo receiver oi the compoſition money 


thereby arifing, he did compound with them at low and under 


rates, and provided, that they ſhould be diſc] arged of all 
proceedings againſt them in all his majeſty's courts, both 
temporal and eccleftailical, contrary to the laws and ſtatutes 
of this realin. 

XIX. That he did of his own authority contrive and 
frame a new and unuſual oath, by the purport whercof, the 
party taking the ſud oath, was to ſwear that he ſhouid not 
proteit againſt any of his majeſty's royal commands, but ſub- 


mit himſelf in all due obedience thereunto. Which oarh he 


enforce on the ſubjcets of the Scotiſh nation, inbabiting in 
Ireland; and compelled divers of his majeſty's ſaid ſubſects 
there, to take the ſaid oath againſt their wills; and of ſuch 
as refuſed to take it, ſome he grievoully fined and impriſoned, 
and others he deſtroyed and exiled ; namely, he fined Henr 

Steward and his wife, who refuſed to take the ſvid oath, five 


thoufand pounds a-piece, and their two daughters and James 


Gray, three thouſand pounds a-piece, and impriſoned them 
for not paying the ſaid fines, | 


© That he did upon that occaſion declare, that the ſaid 


oath did not only oblige them in point oi allegiance to his 


majeſty, and acknowledgment of his ſupremacy only, but to 
the ceremonies and government of the church eſtabliſhed, and 
to be cſtabliſhed by his majeſty's royal authority, and ſaid, 
that the refuſers to obey he would proſecute to the blood. 

«© XX. That he was the chief incendiary of th- jaſt war 
againſt the Scotiſh nation, by inciting and provoking his 
majeſty againſt his ſubjects of Scotland; and had declared 


ang adviſed his majeſty, that the demands made by the 


Scots in their parliament, were a ſufficient cauſe of war 
againſt them : that he ſaid, that the nation of the Scots were 
rebels and traytors; and he being then about to come to 
England, further faid, that if it picaſed his majeſty to ſend 
him back again, he would root out of the kingdom of Ireland 
the Scotiſh nation both root and branch: that he had cauſed 
divers of the ſhips and goods of the Scots to be ſtayed, ſeized, 
and moleſted, to the intent to ſet on the war between the 
two nations. 

„ XXI. That at his arrival into England, finding that his 
majeſty had compoſed the troubles. in the North, and made 


a pacification with his ſubjeEts of Scotland, he laboured b 


all means to procure his majeſty to break that pacification. 


And having incited his majeſty to an offenfive war againſt his 


Scotiſh ſubjects, he counfelled his majeſty to call a parlia- 
ment- in England, yet he intended, that if the proceedings 
of that parliament ſhould not be ſuch as would ſtand with his 
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miſchievous deſigns, he would then procure his majeſty to deſerved to be put to fine and ranſom; and that no good way! 1 
break the ſame; and by ways of force and power, to raiſe be done with them, till an example was made of them, and 
monies upon the ſubjects of this kingdom. And for the en- that they were laid by the heels, and ſome of the aldermen 
couragement of his majeſty to hearken to his advice, he did hanged up. 5 | 
before his majeſty and privy-council, then fitting in council, & XXVI. That the ſaid car] having brought his majeſty to 
make a large declaration, that he would ſerve his majeſty in exceſſive charge, without any juſt cauſe, did counſel and ap. 
any other way, in cale. the parliament ſhould not ſupply prove the two following dangerous and wicked projects, viz. 
him. & To ſeize upon the bullion, and the money in the mint 
«© XXII. That before the beginning of the laſt parliament, and to impaſe his majeſty's coin, with the mixture of braſs, 
the ſaid earl of Strafford went into Ireland, and procured the “ And accordingly he procured one hundred and thirty 
parliament of that Kingdom to declare their aſſiſtance in a war thouſand pounds, which was then in the mint, and belong. 
againſt the Scots, and gave directions for the raiſing of an ing to divers merchants, ſtrangers and others, to be ſeized 
army there, conſiſting of eight thouſand foot, and one thouſand on, and ſtaid to his majeſty's uſe, And when divers mer. 
horle, being for the moſt part papiſts, as aforeſaid. And chants of London, owners of the faid bullion and money, 
confederating with one fir George Ratcliffe, did together came to his houſe, to let him underſtand the great miſchief 
with him traiterouſly conſpire to employ the ſaid army, for that courſe would produce here and in other parts; he the 
the ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom of England, and of ſaid earl told them, that the city of London dealt unduti. 
altering and ſubverting of the fundamental laws, and eftabliſhed fully and unthankfully with his majeſty ; and that they were 
overnment of that Kingdom. | more ready to help the rebels than to help his majeſty : and 
« Shortly after, the ſaid earl returned into England, and that if any hurt came to them, they might thank themſelves, 
to ſundry per ons declared his opinion to be, that his ma- and that it was the courſe of other princes to make uſe ot 
zeſty ſhould firſt try the parliament here, and if that did not ſuch monies to ſerve their occaſions. _ 
ſupply him according to his occafions, he might uſe then “ And when the officers of his majeſty's mint came to him, 
his prerogative as he pleaſed, to levy what he needed; and and gave him divers reaſons againſt the imbaſing the ſaid 
that he ſhould be acquitted both of God and man, if he took money; he told them, that the French king did ule to ſend 
ſome other courſes to ſupply himſelf, though it were againſt commiffioners of horſe, with commiſſion to ſearch into mens 
the wills of his fubjects. eſtates, and to peruſe their accounts, that ſo they might 
0 XXIII. That upon the 13th day of April laſt, the par- know what to levy of them by force, which they did accord. 
lament of England met, and the commons houſe did enter ingly levy ; and turning to the lord Cottington then preſent, 
into debate and confideration of the grievances of this king- faid; that this was a point worthy of his lordſhip's conſidera- 
dom; he the ſaid earl of Straiford, and the archbiſhop of tion. | 
Canterbury, did procure his majeſty, by ſundry ſpeeches and © XXVII. That he was made lieutenant- general of all his 
mefſages, to urge the ſaid commons hovſe, to enter into majeſty's forces in the North; and being at York, did, by 
ſome relolution for his myeſty's ſupply, for maintenance of his own authority, impoſe a tax on his majeſty's ſubjects in 
his war againſt his ſubje&s of Scotland, before any courſe the county of York of eight-pence per diem, for mainte, 
taken for the relief of the grievances wherewith this king- nance of every ſoldier of the trained-bands of that county; 
dom was then afflicted; whereupon a demand was then made which ſums of money he cauſed to be levied by force. And 
from his majeſty of twelve ſubſidies, for the relief of ſhip- to compel his majeſty's ſubjects out of fear to pay the ſame, 
money only. And while the ſaid commons were in debate he did declare, that he would commit them that refuſed the 
and conſideration concerning ſome ſupply, before any reſolu- payment thereof; and they that refuſed it, were in very little 
tion by them made, the ſaid earl of Strafford, with the help better condition than of high treaſon. CE 
and aſſiſtance of the ſaid archbiſhop, did procure his majeſty *& XXVIIL That being lieutenant-general of his majeſty's 
to diſſolve the ſaid parliament ; and upon the fame day, the army, he did not provide for the defence of the town of 
ſaid earl did endeavour to incenſe his majeſty againſt his ſub- Newcaſtle as he ought to have done, but. ſuffered the fame to 
jects, who had been members of the ſaid houſe of com- be loſt, that ſo he might the more incenſe the Engbhſh again& 
mons, by telling his majeſty, they had denied to ſupply the Scots. | | 
him ; and afterwards upon the ſame day, did adviſe his ma- * And for the ſame purpoſe he did write to the lord Con- 
jeſty to this effect, that having tried the affections of his way, the general of the horſe, that he ſhould fight with the 
people, he was looſe and abfolved from all rules of govern- Scotifh army at the paſſage over the Tyne, whatſoever ſhould 
ment ; and that he was to do every thing that power would follow ; notwithſtanding that the ſaid lord Conway had for- 
admit; and that his majeſty had tried all ways, and was merly by letters informed the ſaid earl, that his majeſty“ 
refuſed, and ſhould be acquitted towards God and man; army, then under his command, was not of force ſufficicnt 
and that he had an army in Ireland, which he might employ to encounter the Scots.“ | | 
to reduce this kingdom. | The parliament of Ireland hearing the earl of Strafford wa; 
„ XXIV. That in the ſame month of May, he declared in the Tower, immediately ſent a committee of both houſcs 
before others of his majeſty's privy-council, that the parlia- to England, to lay before the parliament remonſtrances con- 
ment of England had forſaken the king, and that in denying cerning the grievances endured by the Iriſh, under that lord's 
to ſupply the king, they had given him advantage to ſupply adminiſtration. But as theſe remonſtrances contained little 
himfelf by other ways; and that he was not to ſuffer himſelf but what is mentioned in the twenty-eight articles, I do not 
to be maſtered by the frowardneſs and undutifulneſs of the think it neceſſary to inſert them. 
cople. | | This proceſs was not ready to be tried till the 22d of March 
And having ſo maliciouſly ſlandered the faid late houſe 1640-1, and laſted till the 12th of April. It would be too 
of commons, he did, with the help and advice of the ſaid tedious to give a particular account of the proofs, depoſitions 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the lord Finch, late lord- of the evidences, anſwers of the party accuſed upon cact 
keeper of the great ſeal of England, cauſe to be printed and article, and replies of the commons. To give a general idea 
publiſhed in his majeſty's name, a falſe and ſcandalous book, of the thing, it will ſuffice to ſay in two words, that the 
full of bitter and malicious invectives, entitled, His majeſty's impeachment running wholly upon the earl of Errafford's 
Declaration of the Cauſes that moved him to diſſolve the laſt pretended intention to ſubvert the fundamental laws of the 
Parliament. kingdom, the greateſt part of the-crimes he was accuſed of, 
* XXV. That not long after, he the ſaid car} of Straf- could be accounted high-treaſon but on ſuppoſition of this 
ford did adviſe the King to go on vigorouſly in levying the fame intention. And therefore the managers! infiſted upon 
ſhip-money, and did procure the ſheriffs of feyeral counties to every one of the articles in order to prove his intention, main 
be ſent for, for not levying the ſhip-money, divers of which taining, that though each fingly was not capable of proving 
were threatened by him, to be ſucd in the ſtar-chamber. it, they were however, when joined together, of the vtmoit 
“And a great loan of one hundred thouſand pounds was evidence. But befides, that each of theſe articles was not 
demanded of the city of London; and the lord-mayor, and equally well proved, it remained alſo to decide, whether the 
ſheriffs, and aldermen of the ſaid city, were often ſent for intention could render a man guilty of treaſon. The counſel 
by his advice to the council-table, and required to certify for the carl of Strafford maintaincd, that although by the law, 
the names of ſuch inhabitants of the city as were fit to lend; the bare intention of killing the king was high-treafon, it did 
which they with much hunulity relufing to do, he the ſaid earl not follow that the intention could be confidered upon the 
of Strafford did uſe theſe and the like ſpeeches, viz. That they ſame foot, with reſpect to other treaſons, which the law had 


! They were, George lord Digby, John Hampden, John Pym, Oliver were erected for both F parliament, and for the judges. The mem- 
St. John, fir Walter Earl, Jeoftery Palmer, John Mainard, John Glyn, bers of the hou! - + 50 :.1 gncovered, and the lords in their robes. 
Thomas Howard carl of Arundel, was lord high-ſteward pon this occaſion, Ruſhworth, e... Witelock, p. 41. 

The place vi the tial was Weſtininſter-hall; to which a theatre and ſcats Wh 
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hot explained in the ſame manner. On the other hand, the 
earl of Strafford ſhewed that none of the particular crimes he 
was charged with could be deemed treaſon, and that a hun- 
ared felonies could never make one treaſonable crime. But 
this diſbute concerned only the nature of the offence, in which 
the accuſed had a great advantage, eſpecially if it be confider- 
-d that in England, in criminal caſes, the judges are ex- 
tremely careful not to miſtake, and to attend only to what 
directly the nature of the offence contained in the in- 
It the commons had been ſatisfied with accuſing 
the carl of Strafford with felony, or miſdemeanours, very 
probably they would have obtained a ſpeedy ſentence againſt 
him. But having ſolely impeached him of high-treaſon, it 
belonged to the peers to condemn or acquit him ſolely upon 
that ſort of offence. In the reign of Edward VI. the duke 
of Somerſet was accuſed of high-treaſon and felony. He was 
acquitted as to the firſt, but condemned for the laſt. Fe 

The earl of Strafford defended himſelf with all the ability, 
dreſence of mind, judgment and temper that could be expect- 
ed from a perſon of his parts m. Accordingly the commons 
eaſily found that the lords would hardly be induced to con- 
demn him. And therefore they thought fit to take another 
courſe to accompliſh their ends. 

The 19th of April it was voted by the commons, that the 
endeavour of the earl of Strafford to ſubvert the fundamental 
Jaws of the realm of England and Ireland, and to introduce 
an arbitrary and tyrannical government in both kingdoms, 
was high-treaſon. Two days after, a bill of attainder was 
brought in againſt the ſaid earl. The bill was read twice in 
the morning, and the third time in the atternoon, and paſſed 
with the majority of 204 againſt 59, after which it was ſent 
up to the lortls. NET: = SL 

Among the oppoſers of the bill, the lord Digby diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf by a very eloquent ſpeech, wherein he endeavoured 
to ſhew, that to condemn the earl of Strafford in that manner, 
was real murder”. Great exceptions were taken at this 
ſpeech ; and though the hovie ſcemed at firſt not much to 
regard it, they ordered afterwards that it ſhould be publicly 
burnt by the hangman. | | 

The bill of attainder produced not the effect the commons 
deſired. The lords were in no haſte to examine it, or to an- 
fer the impatience of the commons. They had a mind firſt 


proves 


to confider the arguments for and againſt the bill. In this 


interval the peers cauſed fir William Baltour to be examined 
concerning the project of letting the earl of Strafford eſcape. 
Several thouſands of the inhabitants of London pretented to 
both houſes a petition againſt the earl, ſaying, he was a 
worn enemy of the city. The 29th of April, Mr. St. John, 
in ne name of the commons, made a long ſpeech to the lords, 
to prove that the bill of attainder was not contrary to law. 
av the 1ſt, the king came to the parliament, and made the 
following ſpeech to both houſes. | 


&« My lords, | | 
© I HAD not any intention to have ſpoken to you of this 


buſineſs this day, which is the great buſineſs of the earl of 


Stratford, becauſe I would do nothing that might ſerve to 
binder your occafions : but now it comes fo to paſs, that 
ſeeing of neceſſity I muſt have part in the judgment, I think 
it moſt neceflary for me to declare my conſcience therein, 
{ am (ure you all know, that have I been preſent at the hear- 
ing of this great caſe, from the one end to the other“, and I 
mult tell you, that I cannot in my conſcience condemn him of 
high-treaſon : it is not fit for me to argue the buſineſs; J am 


„ Dr. Welwood obierves, that he expreſſed in his defence ſuch nervous 
and moving flights of eloquence, as came nothing ſhort of the molt cele- 
brated pieces of antiquity. This appeared from his ſumming up his long 
anſer extempore, with this pathetic concluſion : © My lords, I have troubled 


you longer than I ſhould kave done, were it not for the intereſt of theſe dear 


pledges, a ſaint in henven has left me,”—At this he ſtopped, pointing to his 
children that ſtood by him, and dropt fome tears, then went on—* What I 
torteit for myſelf is nothing, but that my indiſcretion ſhould extend to my 
poſterity, wounds me to the very ſoul. You will pardon my infirmity ; 
tomething I ſhould have added, but am not able, therefore let it paſs. And 
bow, my lords, for myſelf I have been, by the blefling of God, taught, that 
the afflictions of this preſent life, are not to be compared to that eternal 
weight of glory which ſhall be revealed hereafter, And to, my lords, even 
lo, with all tranquility of mind, I freely ſubmit myſelf to your judgment, 
and Fhether that judgment be hte or death, Le Deum Laudamas,” 
p. 46,——— Mr. Whitelock obſerves, . That certainly never any man acted 
luch : part, on ſuch a theatre, with more wiſdom, conſtancy and eloquence, 
vith greater reaſon, judgment, and temper, and with a better grace in all 
bis words and geſtures, than this great and excellent perſon did; and he 
moved the hearts of all his auditors (ſome few excepted) to remorſe and 
pity,” 5 5 

Wo The 1 Digby in his ſpeech has theſe words: —“ I am ſtill the ſame 
in opinions and affections as to the earl of Strafford ; I confidently believe 
tim to be the moſt dangerous miniiter, the moſt inſupportable to free ſub- 
jets that can be charactered. I believe his practices in themſelves as high, 
8 tyrannical, as any ſubject ever ventured upon, and the malignity of them 
bugely aggravated by thoſe rare abilities of his, whereof God has given him 
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ſure you will not expect that. A poſitive doctrine beſt 
becometh the mouth of a prince :* yet I mult tell you three 
great truths, which I am ſure no body knows fo well as my- 
felt, 1. That J never had any intention of bringing over the 
Iriſh army into England; nor ever was aivileu by any body 
lo to do. 2. That there was never any debate before me, 
neither in public council, nor at private committee, of the 
diſloyalty of my Englith ſubje&s, nor ever had I any ſuſpicion 
of them. 3. I was never counſelled by any to alter the leaſt 
of any of the laws of England, much leſs to alter all the 
laws. Nay, I muſt tell you this, I think no body durſt ever 
be ſo impudent to move me in it; for if they had, I ſhould 
have put ſuch a mark upon them, and made them ſuch an 
example, that all poſterity ſhould know my intention by its 
for my intention was ever to govern according to law, and 
not otherwiſe b. . | 

© I defire to be rightly underſtood. I told you in my con- 
ſcience I cannot condemn him of high treaſon ; yet I cannot 
ſay I can clear him of miſdemeanours : therefore I hope you 
may find a way to ſatisfy juſtice, and your own fears, and 
not preis upon my conſcience, My lords, I hope you know 
what a tender thing conſcience is: yet I muſt declare unto 
you, that to fatisfy my people, I would do great matters: 
but this of conſcience, no fear, no reſpect whatſoever, ſhall 
ever make me go againſt it, Certainly I have not ſo ill de- 
ſerved of the parliament at this time, that they ſhould preſs 
me in this tender point; and therefore I cannot expect that 
you will go about it. | 

** Nay, I muſt confeſs for matters of miſdemeanours, I am 
ſo clear in that, that though I will not chalk out the way, 
yet let me tell you, that I do think my lord Strafford is not 
lit hereatter to ſerve me, or the common- wealth, in any place 
of truſt, no, not ſo much as that of a conſtabie. Therefore 
J leave it to you, my loids, to find ſome ſuch way as may 
bring me out of this great ſtreight, and keep ourſelves and 
the kingdom from ſuch great inconveniencies ; certainly he 
that thinks him guilty of high-treaton, in his conſcience may 
condemn him of miſdemeanours.” 
This ſpeech produced a quite contrary effe& to what the 
king had expected. Accordingly, the carl of Clarendon in- 
timates that the lord Say adviſed the king to it, in order to 
draw him into a ſnare, and render the earl of Strafford's ruin 
more certain 9%, The commons were highly offended with it, 
ſaying, it was an unprecedented thing, that the king ſhould 
meddle with bills before they were preſented unto him, and a 
means to take away the freedom of votes, and immediately 
adjourned till Monday the 3d of May. | 
On that day it was that the rabble of London flocked to 
Weſtminſter : and on the ſame day the houſe of commons 
drew the proteſtation before-mentioned, and on the morrow, 
the 4th of May, the lords approved of the ſame, and on the 
7th patled the bill of attainder of the earl of Strafford, there 


being not above forty-fix lords in the houſe of. the fourſcore 


who had conſtantly attended the trial . It is pretended, that 
thoſe who abſented themſelves, were terrified by the threats 
of the populace. 


The king was then in the moſt uneaſy fituation. He 
loved the carl of Strafford, and was convinced the earl had 
done nothing but what was agreeable to his intentions and 
his maxims of government. He might be guilty with regard 
to the people on many accounts, but certainly he was not ſo 
with reſpect to the king, who had always approved of his con- 
duct. Befides, the king had proteſted in full parliament, that 


the uſe, but the devil the application. In a word, I believe him till that 
grand apoſtate to the common-wealth, who muſt not expect to be pardoned 
in this world, till he be diſpatched to the other : and yet, let me tell you, 
Mr. Speaker, my hand muſt not be to that diſpatch,” Thus far a noble- 
man, who for his zeal to the royal cauſe, became the moſt obnoxious to the 
Patents Ruſhworth, tom. iv. p. 226.— The reaſon, it ſeems, of his 
being againſt the bill of attainder, was, becauſe he believed the earl's ad- 

viſing the king to bring over the army from Ireland to reduce this king= 
dom, did refer to the kingdom of Scotland, and not io England, the thing 
theff under debate, being how to reduce Scotland. | | 

o At the trial there was on the ſtage, a chair and cloth of ſtate for the 
king, on either fide whereof was a clole gallery for the king, queen, and 
prince to be private. In this place his majeſty remained all the time of the 
tryal. Whitelock, p. 41. ä 

„It is very hard to reconcile this aſſertion of the king's with his govern- 
ment the ſirſt fifteen years of his reign, Rapin. 

4 When the earl of Strafford was told with joy by his friends, that the king 
had made a warm ſpcech in his favour to both houſes, he received it as his 
com, and told them, The king's kindneſs had ruined him, and that he 
had little elſe to do but to prepare himſelf for death.“ Welwood's Mem, 


. 46, 

4 r The lord Clarendon ſays, of the forty- ſix, eleven only diſſented. Tom. 
I. p. 201. According to Whitelock, there were but forty-five, of whom 
twenty-lix voted the carl guilty of high- treaſon, upon the 15th article, For 
levyiug money in Ireland by force, in a warlike manner.“ And upon the 
19th article, For impoſing an oath upon the ſubjects in Ireland.“ Mein. 
p-. 45. | 
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he neither could nor would do avy thing againſt his con- 
ſcience, and that he did not believe in his conſcience the 


carl was guilty, On the other hand, it he conſented to the 


bill of attainder, after ſuch a declaration, he ſhould ſhew 
that he was reduced to this extremity. by the ncceffity of his 


affairs, ſo would not be thanked for it, and for the future 


would have nothing more to deny his parliament. But in 
caſe he rejected the bill, he plainly perceived the conſequences 
of his refuſal, and that at leaſt he ſhould be accuſed of deny- 
ing his people juſtice, contrary to the advice of both houſes 
of parliament. gd 

It is not unlikely that in this extremity ſome one adviſed 
the king to diflolve the parliament : at leaſt, the commons 
imagined he had no other way to free himſelf from his pre- 
ſent embarraflment. And therefore to deprive him of this re- 


fuge alſo, the ſame day, the 4th of May, they ordered the 


bringing in of a bill for the continuance of the parliament, 
that it might not be diffolved without the conſent of both 
houſes ; which bill was read thrice in two days*, and paſſed 
three days after in the upper-houſe, with the bill of attainder 
of the earl of Strafford. In theſe two or three days the com- 
mons, as hath been faid, vigorouſly puſhed the affair of the 
plot, to fill the people with tears, and force the lords to paſs 
the two bills. | | | 

The bill of attainder having paſſed the houſe of lords, the 
king aſſembled his privy-council, and ſent for his lawyers. 
He laid before them his ſcruples and reaſons for not conſenting 
to the bill. But Juxon biſhop of London, was the only per- 
ſon that ventured to adviſe the king to reject a bill preſented 
to him by both houſes. All the reſt endeavoured to perſuade 
him to ſatisfy his people, and that the life of any one perſon 
ought not to be put in the ballance with the ſafety of the 
kingdom. As to his ſcruples, they told him, he might 
conſult his biſhops, who would give him the propereſt advice. 
The king not meeting with the ſatisfaction he expected from 
his council, ſent for ſome biſhops to adviſe with. It is aftirm- 
ed, that Williams archbiſhop of York, ſaid to him on this 
occaſion, ** That there was a private and a public conſcience 
that his public conſcience as a king, might not only diſpenſe 
with, but oblige him to do that which was againſt his pri- 
vate conſcience as a man.” And therefore in plain terms 
adviſed him, ** Even for conſcience ſake to paſs the act!.“ 
But what contributed moſt to determine him, was a letter 
from the earl of Strafford, who hearing of the ſtreights the 
king was in,“ Humbly beſought him himſelf to paſs the 
bill, to remove him out of the way towards a blefled agree- 
ment, which he doubted not God would for ever eftabliſh 


| betwixt him and his ſubjects.“ Adding, That his con- 


ſent would more acquit his majeſty therein to God, than all 
the world could do beſides. To a willing man there is no 
injury.” At lait the king no longer able to withſtand the 
preſſing inſtances of the parliament and his own counſellors, 


or rather the fear of the calamities he forcſaw would befal 


both himſelf and poſterity, if he refuſed to conſent to the 
bill, figned a commiſhon to four lords d to pals it in his 
name®. By the ſame commiſhon he impowered theſe lords 
to give the royal affent to the bill for the continuance of the 
parliament, which was of much greater importance to him 
than the earl of Strafford's life, but which however it does 
not appear that he much regarded, ſo full was he of the 
other. This bill, which was of ſuch conſequence to the king, 
was brought in the 6th of May, and in five days paſſed both 
houſes, and received the king's approbation on the 1oth, as 
if it had been but a trifle. = 
On the 12th of May, the ſecond day after the royal aſſent 
to the bill of attainder, the earl of Strafford was executed, 
and fuffered death with great conſtancy. It was then, and is 
ill at this time a ſubject of diſpute, whether he deſerved to 
loſe his head or not. Thote who are for him, ſay there needs 
only to examine the articles of accuſation, the evidences pro- 
duced againſt him, and his anſwers, to be convinced that he 
was not guilty of high-treaſon. That the conviction of his 


5 This bill was brought into the houſe of commons, the next morning 
after it was propounded, and the ſame day it was perfected, and paſſed the 
| houſe. The firſt motion for this bill was made by a Lancaſhire knight, who 
oftered to procure the king 650,000 l. till the ſubſidies ſhould be raiſed, if 
he would paſs ſuch a bill, Whitelock, p. 45. The pretended reaſon of 
making ſuch a law was, that the great ſums of money which the Scots were 
to have, could not ſuddenly be raifed; and that being to be borrowed for 
their preſent riddance, lenders would hardly be found, unleſs they ſaw a 
certain way to ſecure their monies, which the danger of diſſolving this par- 
liament would hazard. Dugdale's View, p. 7. Clarendon, vol. I. p. 204. 
t Biſhop Hacket gives a different account of this particular. See part II. 
p. 162,—\Villiams was not made archbiſhop of York till ſome months after 
this. 
To the earl of Arundel, the lord privy-ſeal, and two other lords. Ruſh- 
worth, tom. IV. p. 262, tom. VIII. p. 755. Nalſon ſays, that it was to 


Tbat he had made choice of ſuch miniſters and counſellor: 


'nocent, unleſs theſe oppreſſions, which were as clear as the 


tirely to the king's will to oppreſs the ſubject, there could not 


accuſers themſelves is a further proof, who perceiving they 
could not expect from the lords a ſentence according to theit 
with, uſed ſo many extraordinary means to compaſs their 
ends. Firſt, the charge of the judicial accuſation into a bil 
of attainder. Secondly, the tumultuous concourſe of the peg. 
ple. Thirdly, the diſcovery made to the houſe of common, 
of the pretended conſpiracy, preciſely at this juncture, though 
it had been long negle&ed*. In the fourth place, the pro. 
teſtation, the ſole deſign whereof was to terrify the people 

had incenſed them againſt the king and his party. Laſtly, (4. 
violence uſed. to the lords, to extort their conſent to the bil. 

and which obliged many to abſent themſelves, to avoid beine 
expoſed to the fury of the people. It is pretended, all thi; 
ſhews that the commons themſelves did not believe him guilty 
ſince they uſed ſo many artifices to take away his life. 

They who are againſt him, ſay, it cannot be denied, that 
the king had formed a deſign to eftablith an arbitrary govern. 
ment, and aſſumed to himſelf a power contrary to lay, 


as he thought moſt proper to ferve him in the execution of his 
deſign. That from the king's council had proceeded all the 
oppreſſions ſo long complained of by the people, and conſe. 
quently the king's miniſters and counfellors could not be in- 


ſun, were denied. That the earl of Strafford was univerſally 
known to be the chicf of theſe miniſters, and the perſon it 
whom the king moſt confided, and to hold the firſt place in 
the ſecret council, called the Junto, conſiſting of four or fixe 
perſons only, were all the reſolutions were taken for the op. 
preſſion of the ſubjects. That he could not be ſuppoſed to be 
againſt all theſe reſolutions, ſince his arriving to ſo high a de- 
gree of favour, was entirely owing to his attachment to the 
king's will. That it was no leſs evident, that in his three 
great poſts of privy counſellor, preſident of the North, and 
lord deputy of Ireland, he had always carried himſelf agree. 
able to the king's principles and maxims, though he knew 
theſe principles were contrary to the law. That all his en- 
deavours tended to increaſe the king's revenues, and extend 
his prerogative by all methods, even the moſt irregular, That 
England, in obedience to the king's orders, does not excuſc 
the miniſters in illegal proceedings. That therefore it muſt 
either be denied, that the king ever did any thing contrary 
to law, or be contefled, that his miniſters, and eſpecially the 
chief, were not innocent of theſe violations. That the ſtreſs 
of the commons accuſation did not lie ſo much upon each 
particular article, as upon all together, to ſhew that the ear 
of Strafford really intended to eſtabliſh an arbitrary govern- 
ment. That every article was a proof of this intention, and 
it was a deluſion to repreſent them as being each fingly a ſe- 
parate charge of ſome particular crime. That this intention, 
Joined to the manner of exerciſing the power given him by 
the king, was an unpardonable crime, fince it tended to ſub— 
vert all the laws, and alter the conſtitution. That it was not 
the ſame with the intention of ſubverting the laws as with 
the intention of committing any other offence, even treafon 
itſelf. That theſe when committed, may be puniſhed by the 
laws : but if the intention of ſubverting the laws be not 
puniſhable till put in execution, there is no remedy ; abolyh- 
ed laws not being of any uſe. That upon theſe grounds, par- 
liaments. had at all times puniſhed ſeveral miniſters for the 
ſame reaſon. In ſhort, that an example being neceſſary to 
deter miniſters for the future from devoting themſelves ſo en- 


be a fitter for that purpoſe than the earl of Strafford, whoſe 
power had made every one tremble, and who befides was the 
object of the public hatred, the whole nation conſidering him 
as the chief author of their miſeries. 

I ſhalt add here, to finiſh what relates to the earl of Strat- 
ford, that not long after his death, the ſame parliament paſſed 
an act for reſtoring his children in blood and honour, and for 
ſettling his eſtate upon his heirs?, and that the act of attain- 
der was repealed in the reign of Charles IT, I do not be- 


the lord privy-ſeal, the lord chamberlain, the lord' ſteward, or any two of 
them. Tom. II. p. 195. 

* Notwithſtanding his letter to the king, when his majeſty ſent ſecretary 
Carleton to the earl, to acquaint him with what was done, and the motives 
of it, the earl ſerioully aſked the ſecretary, whether his majeſty had paſſed 
the bill or not? As not believing, without ſome ve ip ot Ry NE the 
king would have done it, And being again affured that it was paſt, he rote 
from his chair, lift up his eyes to heaven, laid his hand on his heart, and 
ſaid, “Put not your truſt in princes, nor in the ſons of men, for in them 
there is no ſalvation,” Whitelock, p. 46. The ſame author adds, it was 
reported, that in order to bring the king to ſign the bill, he was promiſe 
the earl's life ſhould be ſpared. | 

x From the middle of April, till May 3. See Clarendon, tom. I. p. 190 

7 The bill was brought in June the 12th this year, Ruſtyyorth, tom. IV 
P · 284. x T 
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lieve that ever an Engliſh ſubject has had ſo many praiſes be- 


8 him as the earl of Strafford. Several, in ſpeaking 
in ate not been able to forbear adding always to his 
ol Yep ſome honourable epithet, to ſhew their eſteem for him. 
n 


In a word, he is repreſented as one of the greateſt men, one 


the moſt accompliſhed miniſters England ever produced, 
1 ds not ptetedd by any means to queſtion his natural or 
Guired abilities. But I own, when I confider his life and 
9 I do not ſee what can ſerve for toundation to ſuch 
3 encomiutns. In the firſt place, after he was in fa- 
5 - the king had no quarrel with any foreigh ſtate : ſo, he 
1 jen opportunity to diſplay his talents in negotiations and 
embaſſies. As to war, he was employed but once, in the laie 
war with Scotland, in quality of lieutenant-general, command- 
ing the army in the abſence of the general. On this occation 


he may be ſaid to commit a very great error, in not being 


ready to oppoſe the Scots paſſage of the Tyne, and in ſuffering 
them to take Newcaſtte, if perhaps it was not deſignedly done, 
to engage inevitably the two nations in à war, which cer- 
tainly can be matter of no great commendation, It mult 
therefore be owned; that his talents were confined to the diſ- 
charge of his poſts or employ ments. As to that I find he 
was accuſed of having prevaricated; and entirely devouted 
himſelf to accompliſh the king's deſign of ſetting up an ar- 
bitrary government. Suppoſe this were a flander, and he had 
never any ſuch thought, I do not ſee, however, that h:s 1n- 
nocence can be matter of praiſe to him, any more than to 
many others who had been in the ſime poſts before him. 
What then did he perform in the adminiſtration of his offices, 
th deſerve the character of an accompliſhed miniſter, and the 
name of a great man, which is generally given him? If it 
is faid, that he made uſe of his great talents to ſerve the king 
faithfully, and promote his deſigus, which doubtleſs is the 
ſole foundation of the encomiums beſtowed on him, it is to 
be feared, many will not allo that he ought to have ſerved 
the king in that manner, or that he did him any real ſervice, 
as the event has ſhewn. The great praiſcs therefore given 
to the earl of Strafford, muſt be conſidered oniy as a ſenſible 
poof of the principles of his panegyriſts, who perhaps are 
very forry he ſucceeded no better. | 

The death of the earl of Strafford was a great, though not 
tie only mortification to the king. After the commons had 
made this trial of their ſtrength, they reſolved to compleat 
the reformation of the government, which till now was but 
commienced. The king, on his part, endeavoured, though in 
vain, to cool the great atqour of the commons, by granting 
or promiſing places to ſuch as were moſt agreeable to them. 
He had made fir Edward Littleton lord-keeper, in the room of 
the lord Finch, who was forced to fly. For the ſame reaſon, 
Dr. Juxon biſhop of London, reſigned his treaſurer's ſtaff, 
which was to be given to the ear! of Bedford. But the earl 


died whilſt he was earneſtly labouring to procure an agree- 
ment between the King and the commons. 


Oliver St. John, 
z leading man in the houſe of commons, had been made ſo- 


heitor-general. The lord Cottington was to ſurrender the 
office of chancellor of the Exchequer in favour of Mr. Pym, 
2nd the place of maſter of the wards in favour of the lord 
Say. The office of ſecretary af ſtate, exerciſed by Winde- 
bank, was deſigned for Denzil Hollis. The earl of Effex, 


the lord Kimbolton, and Mr. Hampden, were likewiſe to 


have places *. But the earl of Bedford's death put an end 
to moſt of theſe projects. The king ceaſed not, however, 
after the death of the earl of Strafford, to gratify the com- 
mons, by making the earl of Eſſe x lord chamberlain, having 
firtt removed the earl of Pembroke; for the earl of Eſſex was 
a great favourite of the commons. But all this produced not 
the great alterations expected by the king. The wound was 
too deep to be cured by ſuch lenities. 5 

The general aim of the parliament was not only to redreſs 
paſt grievances, but alſo to free the kingdom from the fear 
of being expoſed hereafter to the like caamities, The king 
on the contrary, imagined, that by giving or promiſing good 
places to the leaders of the oppoſite party, he ſhould ſtop 
their mouths, or render them dumb dogs. But they were 
too wiſe to fall into the ſnare, They were very ſenſible, 
theſe places which the king gave or offered to give them, 
wauld be always at his diſpoſal, and that when the motive of 
his giving them ſhould ceaſe, it would be always in his 
power to turn them out. Befides, many of them were too 
conſcientious to ſacrifice the good of their country to their 
private intereſt, This diſpoſition of the leaders manifeſtly 
appeared, in that the king's favours were not able to cauſe 
them to relinquiſh their project, ſo great was their diſtruſt of 


The earl of Eſſex was to be governor, and Mr. Hampden tutor to the 
prince of Wales. And the lord Kimbolton privy-ſcal. Heylin's Obſerv, 
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him. They could not believe that a prince, who had {g 
openly diſcovered an intention to eſtabliſh an arbitrary goverti- 
ment, had ſuddenly changed his principles and maxims. Nay, 
what he did in their favour, convinced them of the neceſſity 
of firmly adhering to their project, plainly perceiving his aim 
was to divide them. | og 1 

This project conſiſted, as I ſaid, firſt, in redreſſing all the 
grievances : Secondly, in taking meaſures to prevent the king 
trom returning to his former courſes, This they laboured 
with great diligence, after the earl of Strafford's death. 
Hitherto, they had only prepared matters by votes, expreſſive 
of their defign, and by the proteſtation ſubſcribed by both 
houſes. But they expected to meet in the houſe of peers, 
with obſtacles fo much the greater, as the king had there a 
ſtrong party. . 

The houſe of peers confiſted of one hundred and twenty 
lorus, the two archbilhops, and twenty-four biſhops. Among 
the firſt, the two princes Charles and James, the duke of 


Buckingham, and ſeven or eight others, were yet minors 3 


and there were fome, whole age, or infirmities, or affairs, 
hindered them from being preſent in the parliament. The 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, the lord Finch, the carl of Straf- 
ford, were no longer there at the time I am ſpeaking of; ſo 
that the biſhops would have made a fifth part of the houſe 
had it been compleat. Bur as, according to the lord Claren 
don, th ure were not above fourſcore peers at the earl of Straf- 
ford's trial, a third part may be reckoned abſent ; and as, on 
the other hand, there were vatant ſees, the b.ſhops and popiſh 
lords may, without a very wrong calculation, be counted 
about a quarter part of the upper-houle. 
devoutcd to the King, it is eaſy to perceive, they rendered the 
King's party very powerful among the lords. Accordingly 
this was the reaſon which obliged the commons to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours to take away their votes in parliament: 
Moſt of them had now made themſelves odious, by promo- 
ting the King's deſigns with all their power, and perſecuting 
the puritans, and they ſtill continued to obſtruct the deſign of 
redretfing the grievances, by the number of their voices in 
the houſe of pecrs. 

This was the reafon made uſe of by the leading preſby- 
terians, who had more ſectet and extenfive deſigns, to induce 
ſuch members of the church of England as were againſt the 


king, to lacrifice the biſhops privilege of ſetting in parliament. 


They intimated to them, that whilſt the king had ſo many 
votes in the upper houſe, it would be almoſt impoſſible 
effectually to labour the redreſs of grievances. That after 
all, to deprive the biſhops of this privilege, would, inſtead 
ot being detrimental, be rather advantageous to religion, ſince 
they would thereby be more attached to their ſpiritual func- 
tions. That it would be no leſs beneficial to the ſtate, ſince 
the king would be deprived of a means he had always uſed 
with ſucceſs, to break the parliament's meaſures. : 

The oppoſite party to the king in the parliament, .confiſted 
indeed of puritans, but there wcre two forts, as I obſerved. 
Some were true preſbyterians. Others were ſtate puritans, 
that is, perſons whom the court had always conſidered as 
puritans; not that they were encmies to the church of Eng— 
land, but becauſe their maxims concerning civil government 
were thought to be founded upon puritan principles. Theſe 
two forts of puritans had been equally oppreſſed the firft 
atteen years of this reign, as well by the court as by the 


clergy, ſo that'the hicrarchy was become very odious to the 


one, and very ſuſpicious to the other. The true preſbyteri- 
ans carneſtly deſired the utter extirpation of epiſcopacy. The 
other puritans were extremely incenſed againſt the biſhops 
and the reſt of the clergy, who had always ſupported and 
countenanced the king's deſigns. Wherefore they were eaſily 
perſuaded, that it would be a great ſervice to the ſtate, to cli 

the wings of the clergy, to the end they might be leſs uſe- 
ful to the king. Beſides, though church ot England men, 
they were not of the opinion of thoſe who believed that re- 
ligion could not ſubſiſt without biſhops, and that epiſcopacy 
was ſo cloſely united with the monarch, that the one could 
not be aboliſhed without the deſtruction of the other. 
was the hierarchy. from giving them any uneaſineſs, that 
they would have been very glad to preſerve it, provided the 
clergy could have been confined to their ſpiritual functions. 
But they were grieved to fee the clergy inveſted with a ſec» 
lar power, Which they abuſed. Ir mult be turther added that 
being thus diſpoſed, they ſaw the preſbyterians, who were 
numerous in the Kingdom, and ſupported by the Scots, ſtrenu— 
ouſly inſiſt upon taking away the biſhops votes in the houſe 
of lords. It was dangerous to diſpleaſe them, for a very 


p. 220, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 200, 
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ſtrong reaſon, though the preſbyterians affected to ſpeak the 
Rate only, it was well known, that religion was the principal 
thing they had in view, and that their tranſactions concerning 
the civil government, tended only to dilable the king trom 
oppreſſing them, it he remained too powerful. Had the king 
therefore tried to gain the preſbyterians, by offering them 
reaſonable terms, they might have accepted them, and re- 
linquiſhed the defign of reforming the civil government, and 
then the ſtate-puritans would have been at the King's mercy, 
Union between the puritans was therefore abſolutely neceſſary. 
For, it was no leſs dangerous for the preſbyterians, that the 
king ſhould content the ſtate puritans, in which caſe they 
would infallibly abandoned the preſbyterians. | 

Both theſe parties therefore ſtood in great need of each 
other, and it was their intereſt to ſupport one another, for fear 
the king ſhould take advantage of their diviſion. But he could 
never reſolve cither to grant any terms to the preſbyterian 
party, or to ſatisfy the politicians. He thereby formed 
himſelf ſo ſtrict an union between theſe two parties, that they 
became one and the ſame. The politicians choſe rather out of 
con eſcenſion to the Preſbyterians, to ſacrifice the biſhops 


- privilege, than be expoſed to the danger of ſeeing themſelves 


again ſubject to an arbitrary government. | 
According to theſe diſpoſitions, and the conſequent reſolu. 
tions, the houſe of commons equally laboured the redreſs of 
grievances, and the execution of the deſign againſt the biſhops. 
Thus the affairs of church and ſtate went band in hand, ſo 
that ſcarce a day paſſed, but the commons gave the king ſome 
mortification, one While by paſſing bills or votes againſt the 
king's former proceedings, another while by proſecuting the 
authors of the grievances or innovations; ſometimes by ex- 
claiming againſt the forementioned conſpiracy, and ſometimes 
by increaſing the yoke of the papiſts. _ 
All this tended to the end propoſed by the oppoſite party to 
the king. It was ſuppoſed as a thing publicly Known, that 


there had been a ſettled deſign to introduce popery, and that 


ſome of the biſhops were concerned in the plot. 'Thus, by 
accuſing the papiſts of having ill deſigns, and by rigorouſly 
proſecuting them, this accuſation was made, in ſome meafure, 
to reflect on the-bithops and clergy, It was pretended, that 
the innovations introduced into the divine ſervice, were a con- 
ſequence of this defign, and for that reaſon, by condemning 
them, the clergy, who had countenanced them, were rendered 
odious to the people. The accuſations againſt particular 
perſons, who had been molt zealous to ſupport theſe innova- 
tions, produccd alſo the ſame effect. In ſhort, nothing 
was omitted that could contribute to ſhew the people the 
neceſſity of reſtoring the government to its natural ſtate, and 
convince them, that the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy was more pre- 
judicial than neceſſary to the church and ſtate. With theſe 
two things the commons were taken up for the ſpace of three 


months, from the death of the earl of Strafford, to the king's 


journey to Scotland. 5 a | 
" Firſt, with reſpect to the ſtate, in this interval it was, that 
bills were brought in to aboliſh the ftar-chamber and court of 
York, to regulate the council-table, o aboliſh ſhip-money, 
and prevent vexatious proceedings concerning knighthood, 
againſt illegal impriſonments, and for aſcertaining the bounds 
and limits of foreſts. Each judge in particular was accuſed. 
The tax impoſed by the king on the ſhires, for the wages of 


the muſter-maſter, was declared contrary to law, The con- 


ſpiracy to ſeduce the army was likewiſe examined, and Wil- 
mot, Aſhburpham, and Pollard, were expelled the houle, 
and committed to priſon. All the patents for monopolies, of 
which moſt were ſuppreſſed, were brought before the houſe. 
It was allo examined, by what means a certain clauſe had 
been inſerted in the petition of right, concerning tunnage and 
poundage, and care was taken to regiſter a declaration on 
that head, to hinder poſterity from being deceived by that 
ſurreptious clauſe. I pals over in filence ſeveral votes flow- 
ing from all theſe articles, or which concerned particular 
perſons. | : 

As to religion, befides what was done with reſpect to the 
papiſts, and of which T have already ſpoken, the commons 
declared illegal the oath by which miniſters were bound to 
maintain the hierarchy in the church. A bill was brought 
in againſt pluraliſts. The canons made by the late conveca- 
tion were condemned. A bill was paſſed to aboliſh the high- 
commiſſion. The ſuppreſſion of deans and chapters was voted. 


© The declared, That whoſoever ſhould not take the proteſtation, was un- 
fit to bear office in church or common-wealth ; and ordered this vote to be 
printed, and ſent down to every county, city, and borough, Ruſhworth, 
tom. IV. p. 357. ö 
b This petition was delivered to the houſe by the great farmers of tunnage 
and 2 namely, fir Paul Pindar, fir Abraham Daws, fir John 


Weritenholm, and fir John Jacob. The petty cuſtomers had the liberty 
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Matthew Wren biſhop of Ely was impeached. The proter 
tation was ordered to be ſubſcribed by the whole nation, An 
accuſation was brought to the lords againſt thirteen biſhops 
who had aſſiſted at the convocation. 

[ have but juſt mentioned theſe articles, becauſe a particu. 
lar account of each ſeemed to me nieedleſs; TI ſhall only add. 
that there was ſome difference between the two houſes con. 
cerning the proteſtation. The lords would have left eye; 
man at liberty to fign it; but did not think proper to vs. 
compulſion, The commons, on the contrary, looked upon 
the proteſtation as a Shiboleth, to diſtinguiſh the Ephraimites- 
and at laſt the lords agreed to what the commons deſired, : 

One of the articles of the proteſtation occaſioning ſome 
diſputes, the commons explained more f ully that article, which 
was thus worded : © I ſwear to defend the true reformed 
proteſtant religion, expreſſed in the doctrine of the church gf 
England, againſt all popery and popiſh innovations within 
this realm, contrary to the ſame doctrine.” Some perſons 
inſiſting upon the firſt part of this clauſe, pretended, that 
there was no other doctrine of the church of England thay 
what 1s confained in the thirty-nine articles drawn up in the 
reign of Elizabeth, of which one is“ To preſerve the govery. 
ment of the church by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, &c;" 
Hence they inferred, that thoſe who ſhould take the proteſta- 
tion were bound to maintain epiſcopacy. But the commons 
conſidering the whole clauſe as expreſſed in the proteftation, 
declared, “ That by theſe words was, and is meant, only 
the public doctrine profefied in the ſaid church, fo far as it is 
oppoſite to popery and popiſh innovations; and that the ſaid 
words are not to be extended to the maintaining of any form 
of worſhip, diſcipline or government, nor of any rites or 
ceremonies of the ſaid church of England,” This clearly 
ſhewed what was their intention with regard to the hierarchy, 

There was alſo another diſpute between the two houſes 
concerning the ſtar-chamber. The lords were willing to 
agree, it ſhould be reformed, but refuſed to conſent to its 
abolition. Mean while, the commons vigoroufly ſupporting 
the bill, they had ſent up to the peers, it paſſed at laſt, and 
the king gave his aſſent the th of July. e 

In this ſame interval, I mean, from the death of the ear! 
of Strafford, to the king's journey to Scotland, there were 
ſome other tranſactions which it is neceſſary to mention. 

The cuſtomers, who had collected the duties impoſed on 
merchandiſes by the king's ſole authority without conſent of 
parliament, finding they were like to be attacked, offered of 
their own accord one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds for 
an act of oblivion, and their offer was accepted b. 

The lord Digby, ſon of the earl of Briſtol, and member of 
the houſe of commons, was called by writ to the houle of 
lords the 1oth of June. In the beginning of this parlia- 
ment, he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal for the re- 
dreſs of grievances: but his ſpeech againſt the bill of attainder 
of the earl of Strafford, made him forfeit the good will of 
the commons. Whether he was already gained by the king, 
or on this occaſion firſt joined his party, his majeſty thought 
proper to ſcreen him from the reſentment of the commons, 
by calling him to the houſe of peers. He will hereafter ap— 
pear the king's chief miniſter and counſellor, great enemy 
to the commons, as they on their part never forgave his de- 
fection. | : 

The Iriſh army ought to have been long fince diſbanded, 
as there was no occaſion to keep it on foot, and the commons 
had frequently deſired it of the king. Nevertheleſs, this army 
ſubſiſted the laſt, though the commons had taken care for 
their payment, When they came to be diſbanded, the king 
acquainted both houſes, that the Spaniard having defired to 
take this army into his ſervice, and intimated the fame by his 
embaſlador, he had promiſed to ſend him four thouſand men. 
The lords made no ſeruple to agree to the king's engagement. 
But the commons, ever full of fears and ſuſpicions, thought 
not proper, that the king ſhould keep theſe troops in the 
king of Spain's name, who would make them ſerve in the 
Low Countries, from whence the king might draw them 
whenever he pleaſed, Beſides, the French embaſſador had 
defired the reſt of the army for his maſter, to which the king 
had alſo conſented, They thought it was an artifice of the 
King's, to keep this popith army which was devoted to him, 
and on which he could much better rely than on that of Eng- 
land. Wherefore they prayed the king to call in his word. 


likewiſe to come in upon compoſition, and then have the bencfit of the Ad 
of Oblivion, Nalton, tom. II. p. 256. 

The king called the lord Digby to the houſe of lords, at the time the 
commons expelled him their houte, His writ was dated the gith, and l. 
was voted out of the houſe the 10th. Upon his coming to the houle 0: 
lords, he was added to all the ſtanding committees, Nalſon, tom. I 
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RAPIN's HIS TR 


They had on this occaſion ſeveral conferences with the lords, 


where they alleged ſundry reaſons to ſupport their opinion, 
without expreſſing the true one but it was eaſily perceived; 
The king was much diſpleaſed with the commons oppolition, 
whether he thought himſelf bound in honour to keep his pro- 
miſe, or really intended to preſerve his army by lending. it 
to the kings of France and Spain, in order to uſe it hinfelf 
jn caſe of neceſſity. _ What gives cauſe to ſuſpect he had 
formed ſuch a project is, that it dòes not appear the Kings of 
France and Spain had then any great occaſion for thele troops. 
Be this as it will, the King, without regarding the commons 
oppoſition, ſhewed that his intention was to pertorm his pro- 
miſe, and the affair was not yet ended when the King departed 
for Scocland. Some time after he ſent a meſſage to the lords 
dared from Edinburgh, wherein he appeared reſolved to ſtand 
to his engagement, let what would be the conſequence. But 


me two houſes found means to render his reſolution ineffec- 


wal, by publithing an ordinance, declaring that whoever 
mould aſſiſt in tranſporting the Iriſh troops into any foreign 
country, ſhould be deemed an enemy to the ſtate, This or- 
dinance broke all the king's meaſures, not one owner of ſhips 
being willing to hazard inevitable ruin for his lake. 
The king, as I ſaid, expected that the parliament would 
rant him an aid capable of enabling him to drive the Scots 


out of the kingdom. He quickly found his miſtake, and 


clearly perecived that the Scots were come into England at 
the ſolicitation of the Engliſh malecontents, and that theſe 
malecontents were the very perſons who had moſt credit and 
authority in the two houſes. He judged therefore, that in- 
cad of thinking any-longer of expelling the Scots by arms, 


| he ſhould rather endeavour to agree with them, in order to 


disjoin their intereſt from that of the Engliſh, and induce them 
to diſband their army, which was always ready to ſupport 
the parliament. When therefore the commithoners of the 
two kingdoms met at London, to continue the treaty of Rip- 
pon, they found no refiſtance from the king, who by grant- 
ing the Scots rſt demand, plainly ſhewed he was diſpoſed to 
retuſe them nothing. This demand was, that the king ſhould 
cauſe to be publiſhed in his name the acts of the parliament 
of Scotland, as well thoſe which were already paſled in the 
geſt {efſion, as thoſe which ſhould be paſſed in the ſecond. So 
great a condeſcenſion on this article, which had been pro- 
perly the cauſe of the ſecond war, convinced the commons 


that the king's aim was ſpeedily to get rid of the Scotiſh army, 


which to him was an incumbrance, but to them was very 


neceſlary for the execution of their projects: and therefore as 
the Scotch commiſſioners had a good underſtanding with the 
commons, they ſo managed that the negotiation of peace was 
prolonged to. the 7th of Auguſt 1641, though the king, by 
granting whatever was required, removed all difficulties as 
jar as lay in his power. = 

At laſt, the negotiation being about to end, and nothing 


more wanting to conclude the treaty but to agree upon ſome 


articles of little importance, the king permitted the parlia- 


© o 
ment of Scotland to meet, and promiled to be there in perſon, 


to paſs ſuch acts as ſhould be judged requiſite. The commons 
having knowledge of the kings reſolution, entertained ſome 
{uſpicion of this journey, and were apprehenſive that the King's 
defign was to put himſelf at the head of his army in the north 
under colour of going to Scotland. They defircd therefore a 
conference with the lords, and moved that the armies might 
be diſbanded before the king's departure, and that both houſes 
thould preſent a petition to the king, to pray him to defer his 


journey. They ſupported their motion with ſeveral argu— 


ments, and amongſt others with this, that it was neceflary to 
prevent the ſuſpicions of the people, and the deſigns ſome 
might have, to make ule of the army to raiſe diſturbances in 
the kingdom : that beſides, ſeveral bills were ſent up to the 
lords and not yet paſſed : that others were now under conſi- 
deration in the lower houſe, and it was neceflary the king 


mould give his aſſent to them before his departure 4. In 


ſhort, after divers conferences, it was reſolved, with the king's 
conſent, that he ſhould defer his journey till the 10th of 
Auguſt, and that two armies ſhould be diſbanded by that 
time e. Nevertheleſs, as the Engliſh army could not be en- 
tirely diſbanded before the king's departure, for want of mo- 
ncy, the commons defired a further delay of a fortnight, al- 


4 There were four reaſons delivered to Mr Hollis, to move the king to 
ſtay his journey into Scotland, The third of which is that referred to here 
by our author, namely, “ The diſtempers and jealouſies of the kingdom are 
ſuch, that they cannot be compoſed by paſſing ſome acts, unleſs his majeſty 
ay the defired time.” Which words do not ſeem to imply ſo much as our 
author expreſſes. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 301,—Betides this, the com- 
mous moved, that the king might be deſired to appoint a cuſtos regni, be- 
caute many emergent occaſions might happen in parliament, where uſe muſt 
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leging Qill the people's jealoufies : but the lords refuſed to 
concur with them, and the king departed the 1oth of Auguſt, 
as had been agreed f. | 

The commons diftruſt of the king ſtill ſubſiſting, they de- 
fired the concurrence of the peers, that a committee of lords 
and commoners might be ſent to the parliament of Scotland, 
to remain there, aud inform them from time to time of their 


proceedings, to which the lords conſented. The perſons 


named to vo commiſſioners into Scotland were the earl of 
Bedford, the lord Howard of Efcrick, Nathaniel Fiennes, fir 
William Armyne, fir Philip Stapleton, and John Hampden; 
and a draught of a commiſſion was ſent by an expreſs to the 
king to fign. But the king refuſed it, becauſe he ſaw no e 
ceſſity for ſuch a commiſſion : he conſented however, that ths 
committee ſhould come and attend him in Scotland, to lee 
the ratification of the treaty. As the committee were pro- 
perly detigned only for ſpies upon the king's actions, both 
houſes thought fit to ſend them into Scotland, on ſome 


other pretence. But the earl of Bedford did not go on this 


ſervice. | 

Some days after, the houſe of commons came to ſeveral 
reſolutions againſt the monopoly of ſoap, which was declared 
illegal. Morever they voted, that the ſentence in the ſtar— 
chamber againſt certain ſoap-boilers of London ſhould be re- 
verſed, and the judges of that court, who had given their 
votes in the ſentence, ſhould pay the parties colts and da- 
mages. It was ordered alſo, that inquiry ſhould be made 
what members of the privy-council had given their conſent 
to the illegal orders made at the council-table, about the 
ſoap- monopoly. 1 5 

As the commons had undertaken to redreſs all grievances, 
that of the city of London concerning the plantation of 
Londonderry was likewiſe confidered, whilſt the king was in 
Scotland. The houſe patled ſeveral votes upon that ſubject, 
and declaring illegal all the proceedings of the ſtar-chamber, 


reverſed the ſentence againſt the city of -London, as unjuſt, - 


and given by incompetent judges. 'They declared, that when 
the king ſhould be pleaſed to repay to the city the money he 
had received, the patent thereupon granted thould be can- 
celled or ſurrendered. | 

After that, both houſes reſolved to adjourn from the gth 
of September to the 20th of October, that the members might 
go to their homes, from whence they had been abſent ten 
months. As ſoon as this refolution was taken, a great number 
of both houſes retired into the country, to gain a little more 
time to repoſe themſelves, ſo that there remained but twenty- 
two lords in the upper, and a hundred and fifteen members in 
the lower-houſe, Then ſome one, who was doubtleſs preſ- 
bytcrian, willing to improve fo favourable an opportunity, 
moved, that it was necetlary to make ſome alterations in the 
Common Prayer Book. This motion occaſioned a very 
warm debate, Mr. Hyde, afterwards earl of Clarendon, 
ſtrenuouſly defended the Liturgy, ſo that, contrary to the 
expectation of the perſon who had raiſed the debate, nothing 
was reſolved. 8 | 

But ſome days after, the affair of innovation in the church 


was debated, and the houſe patled ſeveral votes, declaring 


that certain innovations ought to be aboliſhed. At the ſame 
time, the lords, ſeeing that in the lower houſe the authentic- 
neſs of the Common Prayer Book was queſtioned, voted that 
it ſhould be obſerved as before in all the churches, without 
any omiſſion or alteration. This begot a conference between 
both houles, wherein the commons deſired the lords to con- 
ſent to the following declaration, and join with them in the 
publication thercof, 


Declaration of September 8, 1641. 


«© WHEREAS divers innovations in or about the wor- 
ſhip of God, have been lately practiſed in this kingdom, by 
enjoining ſome things, and prohibiting others, without war— 
rant of law, to the great grievance and diſcontent of his ma- 
jsſty's ſubjects. For the ſuppreſſion of ſuch innovations, 
and for preſervation of the public peace, it is this day ordered 
by the commons in parliament aſſembled, that the church- 
wardens of every parith church and chapel reſpectively, do 


forthwith remove the communion-table from the eaſt end of 


the church, chapel, or chancel, into ſome other convenient 


be made of the king's authority, Ibid, p. 360. . 
e They were both diſbanded together, Auguſt 6. Whitelock, p. 47. 


The coming of the Scots into England, coſt the nation 1, 100, oool. beſides 
damages. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 360. 


f And came to Scotland Auguſt 14. Guthry's Mem. p. 84. Before his 


departure, he paſſed ſeveral bills, particularly one for the judges holding 
their places during life, which was before during pleaſure, Diurn. Occu:, 
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had made a declaration againſt innovations. 


place, and that they take away the rails, and level the chan- 
cels as heretofore they were before the late innovations.. 

That all crucifixes, ſcandalous pictures of any one or more 
perſons of the Trinity, and all images of the Virgin Mary, 
ſhall be taken away and aboliſhed; and that all tapers, candle- 
ſticks, and baſons, be removed from the communion-table. 

&« That all corporal bowing at the name Jeſus, towards the 
eaſt end of the church, chapel, or chancel, or towards the 
communion-table, be henceforth forborn. 

„That the orders aforeſaid be obſerved in all the ſeveral 
cathedral churches of this kingdom, and all the collegiate 
churches or chapels in the two univerſities, or any other part 
of the kingdom; and in the Temple-church, and the chapels 
of the other inns of court, by the deans of the ſaid cathedral 
churches, by the vice-chancellor of the faid univerſities, and 
by the heads and governors of the ſeveral colleges and halls 
aforeſaid, and by the benchers and readers in the ſaid inns of 
court reſpectively. 

That the Lord's day ſhall be duly obſerved and fanQifi- 
ed: all dancing, or other ſports, either before or after divine 
ſervice, be forborn and reſtrained; and that the preaching of 
God's word be permitted in the afternoon in the ſeveral 
churches and chapels of this kingdom, and that miniſters and 
preachers be encouraged thereunto. 8 85 

« That in caſe theſe orders be not obſerved, complaints 
thereof ſhall be delivered in parliament before the zoth of 
October next. | 


The lords regarded not the deſire of the commons: but on 
the morrow, September the gth, the day appointed for the 
adjournment, they communicated to the commons, in a con- 
ference, an order dated January the 16th, 1640-1, enjoining 
that divine fervice ſhould be performed without any altera- 
tion, as appointed by acts of parliament ; and a confirmation 
of the ſame order, purſuant to a reſolution taken on the preſent 
gth of September, deſiring the commons to concur with them 
in the publiſhing thereof. ; 

The commons abſolutely refuſed to join in the publication 
of this order, thinking it unſeaſonable at ſuch a juncture to 
preſs the rigorous obſervance of the laws concerning divine 
ſervice, when a great part of the people called for a reforma- 
tion. Beſides, they knew this laſt order, which confirmed 
that of the 16th of January, was made when there were but 
twenty lords in the hoaſe, and by a majority of two voices 
only, eleven againſt nine. Then they drew up a declaration, 
inſerting that of the day before, to which the lords had return- 
ed no anſwer, with the order of the peers of the 16th of Ja- 
nuary, and the confirmation of the fame order of the gth of 
September, with the refuſal of the commons to concur with 
them, and ordered that their declaration ſhould be printed and 
publiſhed. 3 ; 5 
I imagine it will not be amiſs to remark concerning; this diſ- 
ſention between the two houſes, firſt, that paſhon reigned on 
both fides, fince the time of making theſe two motions was by 


8 g 
no means convenient, there not being above the fifth part of 


the members preſent in each houſe. 


Secondly, That there was a great difference in the two 
points in queſtion, with reſpect to their importance. One 
concerned the preſervation of the public worthip and Book of 
Common #rayer, appointed by the laws fince the reforma— 


tion, but wherein however many people ardently wiſhed great 


alterations might be made, nay, defired they might be en- 


tirely ſuppreſſed, whilft the reſt of the nation believed them 


abſolutely neceſſary. This was a thing of fuch conſequence 
that, it ſeems, nothing ought to have been decided for or 
againſt it but upon mature deliberation, and when both houles 
had their uſual number of members. For this reaſon, if the 
motion for making alterations in the Liturgy had bcen approv- 
ed in the lower houſe, doubtleſs the lords would have juſtly op- 
poſed it, and refuſed their concurrence. But on the other 


hand, as the commons had taken no reſolution, there does 


not ſeem to have been any neceſſity for the lords to renew 
their order of the 16th of January, which remained in force, 
and wanted not that confirmation ; nay, it appeared that this 
order was renewed only out of ſpleen, becaufe the commons 
Had the lords 
been ſatisfied with refuſing their conſent to the commons de— 
claration of the 8th of September, there would have been 
nothing to object. But in refuſing to return any anſwer to 
the commons, and renewing withal their order of the 16th 
of January, they diſcovered that they acted out of ſplecn 
and revenge, and it was not doubted but the biſhops were 
the chief authors of the renewal of the order. 


© Ruſhworth names forty-ſeven, 
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The ſecond point, which concerned the innovations, was 
not of the ſame importance. The queſtion was only to know 
whether they were really innovations, and if fo, whether ille. 
gal or dangerous to religion. But this was a thing not to he 
debared in ſuch a juncture, when both houſes were going tg 
be adjourned, and moſt of the members already retired Tis 
the- country : ſo the lords might have refuſed their conſegt to 
the votes of the commons, though it had been only on Pre. 
tence of the thinneſs of both houtes. But in returning yg 
anſwer to the commons, they ſhewed in ſome meaſure that 
they approved of theſe innovations, which had fo long been an 
occaſion of complaints and murmurs in the kingdom, 

The fame day, before the adjournment, the commonz 
appointed a committee of forty-three®, to take care, du;in 
the receſs, of the moſt weighty and urgent affairs, The 
lords appointed a committee alſo, conſiſting but of ſeven 
peers, which done, both houſes adjourned to the 20th of Oc. 
tober. 

During the receſs, the committee, which had followed 
the king into Scotland, ſent word to the committee of the 
houſe of commons, that there was a ſort of conſpiracy in 
Scotland, and that the aim of the parties concerned ſeemed 
to be to interrupt the proceedings of the parliament of that 
kingdom, and to deſtroy the marquis of Hamilton, the ear] of 
Argyle, and the ear] of Lanerick. As the committee receiv. 
ed this notice but two days before the meeting of the parlia. 
ment, they only ordered the lord mayor of London to place 
convenient guards in ſeveral places of the city, fearing that 
the conſpirators of Scotland might have correſpondents in 
England, to diſturb at the ſame time the peace of the king. 
dom. 7 
Ihe parliament being met the Zoth of October, P;m 
made a report to the houſe of what the committee had done 
during the receſs. Whereupon the commons defired a con- 
ference with the lords, where they repreſented to them: 

*© x, That a letter from the committee in Scotland gare 
ground to think, that when there was a deſign in England to 
teduce the King's army and interrupt the parliament, that 
there. was the like defign at that time in Scotland; 

*© 2, That the principal party named in that defign in 
Scotland, the lord Crawford, is a perſon ſuſpected to be 
popithly affected; and therefore may have eortreſpondence 
with the like party in England. | 

e 3. That it has been lately publiſhed in England, that 
ſome things were to be done in Scotland before it broke ont 
there, Therefore we may ſuſpect ſome correſpondence here, 

Upon theſe grounds the commons propounded to the lords, 
that a ſtrong guard ſhould be kept in the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, and care taken for the defence of the whole King. 
dom, and that an expreſs meſſenger be ſent to the committee gf 
both houſes in Scotland, to acquaint them that the parliament of 
England was ready to give the Scots all neceilary affiſtance 
againſt thofe who ſhould diſturb the peace. | 

The lords approving of theſe propoſals, inſtructions were 
ſent to the committee agreeable to the commons defires, 

The fame day, the 20th of October, both houſes deſired 
the earl of Eflex, whom the king had made general on the 
ſouth of the Trent, to place a guard at Weſtminſter, for the 
ſecurity of the parliament, which was accordingly done. 
This Scotiſh conſpiracy made a great noiſe at that time: but 
it was not poſſible to diſcover it fully. Sce what Burnet fars 
of it, in his Memoirs of the duke of Hamilton. : 

* A gentleman, not known to the marquis of Hamilton, 
brought him and the earl of Argyle the diſcovery of a plot; 
which, he ſaid, was laid for their lives and the earl of Lane- 
rick's, which he faid he could juſtify by one witneſs, who 
was invited to the execution of it: he told alfo a long forma! 
ſtory of the perſons to be actors, of the time, place, and 
manner; and faid it was to be executed that very night. 
This the marquis carried to the king, without namine parti- 
culars, which could not be done ſafely by the law of Scot- 
land, fince he had but one witneſs to prove them by. The 
king defired him to examine the thing to the bottom, and 
bring him what further evidence he could find. In the even- 
ing other preſumptions were brought to the marquis, but no 
clear evidence: however, the matter was got abroad, and in 
every body's mouth, ſo that all who depended on theſe lords 
came about them in great numbers: and thoſe on whom the 
deſign was faſtened, gave out it was a forgery to make them 
odious, and gathered alſo together, The marquis hearing 
this did not ſtir out of doors, leſt ſome of their too officious 
followers ſhould raiſe tumults ; and next day, in the evening, 
he, with the carl of Argyle, and his brother the earl of Lane- 
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ick, and half a dozen ſervants, went out of town to his 
h uſe of Keneel, twelve miles from Edinburgh, and ſent his 
i his majeſty, with an account ot the reaſons. 


N _— his many diſcourſes went about, people ot all ſides 
7 ey h ffected: but the parhament 
0 alfing conſtruction as they were atlected : ad A ae e 
to took the whole matter into confideration. I hoſe w _ 
to ven the information, owned what they had ſaid, and t * 
re. on whom the plot was fixed did as poſitively pen le ſo 
no that no clear proof being brought, the parliament coul =— 
hat ro no other deciſion, but that the lords had good reaſon to 
an withdraw e anch le they were invited to return to 
ir hlace in parhament *. ; ä 
ny © 3 18 however in the lord Clarendon's hiſtory, a parti- 
ing = lar which may give ſome light to this affair. The earl of 
The EZ Montroſe told the king, that the marquis of Hamilton was 
ven flalſe to him, and even offered to rid him of this ſecret enemy; 
Oc. but the king abhorred the expedient. Perhaps the carl of 
EZ Montroſe thought he ſhould do the king a pleaſure in having 
wed EZ thc marquis aflaſſinated, and mentioning it to ſome perſon, 
the ET the ſecret was divulged. However this be, the commons of 
yin WS England it ſeems, were extremely jealous of the king, of 
med : leaſt they did their utmoſt to inſpire the people with diſ- 
that truſt; for their fear was grounded but upon very flight 
r] of preſumptions and a bare poſhbility that this pretended plot 
dei yz. a gainſt three Scotch lords could have any influence in Eng— 
alia. uad. | 3 | 
place EE The next day, a complaint was made to the commons 
that = againſt ſome perſons for not obeying the declaration of the gth 
ts in ol September, publiſhed by order of the houſe. As the af- 
e. tar was debated with great warmth, fir Edward Deering 
> made a ſpeech, which I think proper to inſert, to ſhew that 
Pym it was not without ground that the commons were accuſed of 
done excceding their power in publiſhing their declaration, with- 
cor. out obtaining the concurrence of the lords. 5 
gare * « Mr. Speaker, = | . 
ind to III is very true (as is inſtanced unto you) that your late 
, that order and declaration of the 8th and gth of September, are, 
E much debated and diſputed abroad; perhaps it may be a good 
on in EW occaſion for us to re-diſpute them here. | 
1 8 Phe intent of your order to me ſeems doubtful, and 
\dence E therefore I am bold, for my own inſtruction, to propound 
E two queries 0 
„ that 41. How far an order of this houſe is binding? 
ke out 22. Whether this particular order be continuant, or ex- 
here. poaired? | 
lords, E . « Your orders, (J am out of doubt) are powerful, if they 
on and be grounded upon the laws of the land : upon that warrant 
> king- ue may, by an order, enforce any thing that is undoubtedly 
ittee of bo grounded, and by the ſame rule we may abrogate what ſo- 
3ent of E ever is introduced contrary to the undoubted toundation of 
tance E our laws. But, fir, this order is of another nature, another 
| | temper, eſpecially in one part of it, of which (in particular) 
5 wer? at ſome other time. | 
s. Sir, there want not ſome abroad, men of birth, quality, 
defired and fortune, ſuch as know the ſtrength of our votes here 
on the as well as ſome of us (I ſpeak my own infirmitics), men of 
for the | the beſt worth, and of good aſſiſtance in us, and no way 
done. | obnoxious to us: they know they ſent us hither as their 
e: but | truſtees, to make and unmake laws; they know they did not 
get ſays ſend us hither to rule and govern them by arbitrary, revok- 
| able, and diſputable orders, eſpecially in religion. No time 
milton, is fit for that, and this time as unfit as any: J defire to be 
a plot; inſtructed herein. : 
f Lane- {© Mr. Speaker, in the ſecond place there is a queſtion, 
ſs, who whether this order (whereupon the preſent complaint is 
formal grounded) be permanent and binding, or elſe expired, and 
ce, and by ourſelves deſerted? I obſerve, that the order being made 
night. the 8th of September, in hope then of concurrence therein 
g parti- by the lords; that failing, you did iſſue forth your laſt re- 
of Scot- ſolution by way of declaration, wherein thus .you expreſs 
„ The | yourſelf: That it may well be hoped, when both houſes 
m, and | ſhall meet again, that the good propoſitions and preparations 
ne even- in the houſe of commons, for preventing the like grievances, 
but no ad reforming the diſorders and abuſes in matters of reli— 
„and in gion, may be brought to perfection: wherefore you do ex- 
eſe lords pect that the commons of this realm do in the mean time 
hom the | (what, obey and perform your order made the day before? 
ke them No ſuch thing, but in the mean time) quictly attend the re- 
hearing formation intended.” 825 gs | 
officious * Theſe are your words, and this my doubt upon them, 
evening, . | 
of Lane- * Biſhop Guthry ſays, that this was but a pretended plot; and that the 
| deſign of the earls of Argyle, Hamilton, and Lanerick was only to make a 
public rupture; preſuming that, upon their removal, the parliament ſhould 
biſhop | 
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whether by theſe words you have not ſuperſeded your own 
order ? Sure I am, the words do bear this ſenſe, and good 
men may think and hope it was your meaning. 


„ My humble motion therefore is this, I beſeech you to 


declare, that upon this our reconvention, your order of the 
8th of September is out of date ; and that the commons of 
England muſt (as you ſay) * Quietly attend the reformation 
Intended which certainly is intended to be perfected up 
into acts. of parliament. And in the mean time, that they 
muſt patiently endure the preſent laws, until you can make 
new, or mend the old.” | | 

The 22d of October, the bill for diſabling perſons in holy 
orders to exerciſe temporal juriſdiction was again debated, 
and ſeveral ſpeeches made pro and con. At leaſt it was reſolv- 
ed to proſecute the biſhops who had aſſiſted at the late con- 
vocation, and to puſh the bill for excluding the biſhops from 
their votes in parliament. To that end the houſe aefired a 
conterence with the lords, where Pym and St. John explain- 
ed the demands of the commons, with the reaſons to ſupport 
them. Pym ſpoke firſt in this manner: 


«© My lords, | 

* THE parliament, the fountain of juſtice, ought to be- 
preſerved pure from corruption and free from partiality, 
which will add not only luſtre, reputation, and honour, but 
authority to what is done in parliament ; all men's eſtates 
and liberties are preſerved under the ſate-cuſtody of parlia- 
ment; this moveth us to be careful of any thing that may 
prejudice the parliament in point of freedom and integrity. 

Therefore the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of the 
houſe of commons have commanded me, with my collegue, 
to repreſent unto your lordinips two propofitions, which they 
hold of very great importance and neceſſity to be put in exe- 
cution at this time. 

“ Firſt that thoſe thirteen biſhops which ſtand accuſed be- 
fore your lordſhips for making the late Book of Canons, and 
putting them in execution, may be excluded from their votes 
in parliament. 

“ Secondly, that all the biſhops may be excluded from hav- 
ing any vote in that act, come from the houſe of commons to 
your lordſhips, entitled, An Act to take away the Biſhops Votes 
in parliament, cc. 

That which concerneth the thirteen biſhops falleth to my 
charge to open, as I am coamanded to tell your lordſhips, 
that it ſtandeth not with honour and with juſtice, that theſe 
biſhops ſhouid have votes, ſtanding thus charged with the 
breach of truſt, and of the higheſt truſt, againſt the preroga- 
tive of the King, againſt the privilege of the parliament, apainſt 
the property of the ſubject, and againſt the peace of the king- 


dom: theſe are the jewels that are depoſed under the truſt and 


ſaſe-guard of parliament, and all theſe have been broken; and 
this appeareth by the making of the new canons, voted by 
your lordſhips to be againſt all theſe truſts, 1 
That theſe perſons have been parties to the breach of this 
truſt, that will appear by the journals of the convocation 
which are now 1n the country, and may be ſent for; the entry 
of the book is, that all the thirteen biſhops were parties, and 
did confirm and ſubſcribe theſe canons ; therefore it is hoped 


by theſe canons, that thoſe that have aſſumed to themſelves 


a legiflative power, whereby they have, as much as in 
thera lies, rooted out the foundation of parliament, that 
they ſhould have no intereſt in the legiſlative power at all in 
parliament. | | 

+ Next, that thoſe that have deprived the ſubjects of 
thoſe good laws that are already made for them, that they 
ſhould have no mtereſt or part making future laws for the 
ſubject ; this they conceive ſtandeth with a great deal of equity 
and juſtice, which is one reaſon to deſire they ſhould be ex- 
cluded from their votes in parliament, 

„Next is the heinouſneſs of their offence. It is very fit 
they ſhould be innocent men, and faithful men, that ſhould 
have the exerciſe of ſo great a thing as it is; much leſs then 
ſhould they be delinquents of ſo high a nature, actors in the 
ſubverting of the laws of the realm, that they ſhould continue 
their votes and places in parliament : and that their delin- 
quency. may the better appear, you are deſired to read the 
votes paſled in the houſe of commons (nullo contradicente), 
and with which the lords have concurred and agreed. 


Then the votes, concerning the making of the ſaid canon * 
were read by Mr. Goodwin. 


preſently have broken up, which therefore the king took care to prevent it. 
Memoirs, p. 88. | 
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And then Mr. Solicitor St. John proceeded to this effect: both houſes, I ſay even of thoſe who were moſt attached t9 

* That he was in the next place to preſent ſome reaſons the king, but what were convinced that the conſtitution 
and precedents concerning the biſhops not having their votes had been greatly endangered of late years. See what the 
touching the bill, entitled, an act to take away the biſhops lord Clarcudon ſays on this occaſion, in his Hiſtory of the 
votes in parliament, etc. | Civil Wars: | Ft: 

* 1. Becauſe they have no ſuch inherent right and liberty For the better ſupport of theſe extraordinary ways, and 
of being there, as the lords temporal and pęers of the realm to protect the agents and inſtruments who muſt be employed 
have; for they are not there repreſentative of any body elſe ; in them, and to diſcountenance and ſuppreſs all bold en 8 
no, not of the clergy ; for if ſo, then the clergy were twice ries and oppoſers, the council-table and ſtar- chamber enlarge 
repreſented by them, viz. in the lords houſe, and in the con- their juriſdictions to a vaſt extent. The council-table by 


- vocation : for their writ of election is to ſend two clerks, ad proclamations, enjoining the people what was not enjoined hy 


conſentiendum, etc. Beſides, none are there repreſentative the law, and prohibiting that which was not prohibited; and 
of others, but thoſe that have their ſuffrages from others; the ſtar- chamber cenſuring the breach and diſobedience 0 
and therefore only the clerks in the convocation do repte- thoſe proclamations by very great fines and impriſonment: 
ſent them. | | ſo that any diſreſpect to any acts of ſtate, or to the perſons 
„ 2. They have not the inherit right of peerage as the of ſtateſmen, was in no time more penal; and thoſe found. 
lords have, becauſe in ſome things they cannot do that there, tions of right, by which men valued their ſecurity, to the 
which the lords may do in caſe of treaſon and matter of blood : apprehenſion and underſtanding of wiſe men, never more in 
upon trial of any peer they have no liberty of vote: which danger to be deſtroyed.” f : 
could not be taken away by any canon, if their right of vot- If the perſons moſt devouted to the King, as was the earl 
ing there were inherent. Clarendon, had ſuch ſentiments, we may eafily judge what 
If they were repreſentative of the clergy, as a third others thought, and whether they had reaſon to believe that 
eſtate and degree, no act of parliament could be good if they the redreſs of paſt grievances was a ſufficient ſecurity for the 
did wholly difaflent, and yet they have diſaſſented, and the time to come. ; 8 | 
law good ani in force, as in the act for eſtabliſhing the Book But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied that there were 
of Common Prayer in queen Elizabeth's time; they did diſ- in the parliament, men who were brooding ſecret defigns 


_ afſent from the confirming of that law, which could not have againſt the government of the church, and that theſe men 


been good, if they had been a third eſtate and diſaſſented. thought the diminution of the regal power was abſolutely 
* 4. The king may hold his parliament without calling neceſſary to the execution of their deſigns, knowing the king 
the biſhops at all to it, as hath been adjudged by all the would ever oppoſe them, as long as he was cloathed with his 
judges of England, 7 Henry VIII. occaſioned by the con- uſual authority. But it cannot be inferred from their ufing 
vocation's citing one Dr. Standiſh, for ſpeaking of words the forementioned reaſons to inflame the parliament's diftrult 
againſt their power and privilege as they conceived ; in that , of the king for a private end of their own, that therefore 
caſe all the judges of England, in the preſence of the king, theſe reaſons were bad. On the contrary, we may venture 
declared, that the king might hold his parliament without to affert it was ſolely by the weight of theſe reaſons that the 
calling them at all. | | preſbyterians, whoſe number was inconſiderable in the partiz. 
© So 25 Edward I. in reſpect the prelacy would not agree ment and kingdom, prevailed at laſt to perſuade the reſt of 
with the reſt of the kingdom in granting a reafonable and the parliament. of the neceſſity to reſtrain the king's power, 
necelfary aid and ſupply, they were excluded in the parlia- It thete reaſons had not been capable of convincing the lea! 
zent at Carliſle : and before that parliament an act patled prezudiced minds, they would never have ſucceeded in caul. 
againſt ſeveral oppreffions of the abbots, priors, and biſhops ing the parliament to take the reſolutions that will hereafter 
upon the inferior clergy of the kingdom, by purveyance, appear. For whut intereſt could the major part of the mem. 
and ſetting of high prices, etc. to be collected; and fix or bers of parliament have, to alter the conſtitution of church 
ſeven acts more, all to this purpoſe, concerning the carriage and ſtate, if the paſt had not afforded them a juſt occaſion to 
of the prelares to the inferior clergy ; ſo that when themſelves fear for the future? US | 
were concerned they were excluded their votes. From what has been ſaid there reſult two opinions, which 
In all theſe records of the matter concerning the clergy have divided and {till do divide all England. The firſt aſcribes 
the entry is, that the king, habito tractatu, etc. with the to the commons in general, and to ſeveral peers, the private 
earls, the barons, and other the nobles, etc. hath agreed to end defigned by the preſbyterians : the followers of this opi- 
this act; or, by the aſſent of the earls, barons, and other nion will not allow that moſt of the members propoſed to 
lay people ; which ſhews that the biſhops did not conſent ; themſelves a juſter end in all their proceedings again the 
for if they had, they ſhould have been firſt named before King. Thoſe who embrace the ſecond opinion, refuſe ally 
the carls and barons : for the order of naming the degrees to admit of this diſtinction of ends and principles : they 
of nobility in all ancient records, is prelates, earls, and barons. pretend that the oppoſite party to the king always acted upon 
* Thus 3 Richard II. there being proviſion the pope ſhould motives of equity, juſtice, and love of their country. For my 
not make preſentation, etc. it is ſaid, that the petition of the part I ſhall make no ſcruple to ſay, that I think both theſe 
commons was affented unto by the king and the lords tem- opinions very groundleſs. I can never believe that the greateſt 
poral, and was always eſteemed a firm act of parliament, not- part of the members of this Parliament, who, even by the 
withſtanding the biſhops oppoſed the ſame.” confeſſion of the king's friends, had at firſt no defire to make 
| | any alterations in the conſtitution of the church or ſtate, 
This affair was carried no farther at that time, doubt- ſhould ſuffer themſelves to be corrupted by a ſmall number of 
* leſs by reaſon of the obſtacles which occurred in the upper other members, whoſe views and defigns they were not ſo 
houſe where the biſhops gave their voices to decide whe- ignorant of, as to be wholly guided by their directions. Nei- 
ther they were to vote or not. But it was reſerved for ano- ther can I think that they ran into the project of ſubverting 
ther times, | | church and ftate out of lazineſs, ignorance, ſtupidity, or 
The grievances being almoſt redrefled, the parliament that they fell into all the ſnares the others were pleaſed to lay 
ſcemed to have little more to do. But the diſtruſt with re- for them, as the lord Clarendon infinuates. I rather believe 
gard to the king being very great, the leaders of the oppoſite they weighed the reaſons which were to engage them to 
party to the king believed, the redreſſing of paſt grievances maintain the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution, with ths 
was not ſufficient ; they had a mind allo to prevent the like danger of leaving it in its natural ſtate, and that this dan- 
for the future, by diſabling the king to abuſe his power. It ger appeared to them ſo great, that, to prevent it, they 
can hardly be denied that this defign was founded upon rea- reſolved to agree to the alterations intended by the preivy- 
ſons very plaufible, and apt to gain the conſent of thoſe who terians. | | 
had only the welfare of their country in view : for if the king, On the other hand, I can as hardly believe that they who 
whilſt he was inveſted with all the prerogatives allowed him took ſo much care to cheriſh diſtruſt between the king and 
by the law, had abuſed his power to eſtabliſh an arbitrary go- the parliament, who were always ready to give an ill turn to 
vernment; if he had purſued the execution of this deſign fit- all the kings words and actions, who, inſtead of healing, 
teen years together; if he had deſiſted but by a ſuperior force inflamed the wound; that theſe men, I ſay, ſhould have in 
obliging him to call this parliament, how could it be thought view only juſtice and the good of their country: eſpecially 
that he would change his principles and maxims, if left in as they were ſeen to practice all methods to accomplith their 
poſſoſfon of the fame power which had ſerved him to execute private end, I mean the change of the government of the 
his project? Now there were ſcarce any of the members of church, in which the reſt of the parliament had no intereſt; 


z July 9, it was propoſed by ſome of the commons, that the biſhops lands be employed for the advancement of learning, and the biſhops to have 1 
might be put into the hands of feoffecs, nine of the laity and three of the liberal allowance during life, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 348. 
dlergy in evcry divcele ; and the reſt of the lands belonging to deans, etc. to 
| nay, 
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' rence than to fill them with fears and ſuſpicions, 


nay, rather it would have bcen their intereſt to oppoſe it; had 
they not dreaded a greater miſchief, | | : 

f therefore a man blindly follows either of theſe two opi- 
nions, Without any limitation, he will never be able to give 
a juſt notion of this parliament s conduct. It is as difficult 
to believe, that a whole parliament, or at leaſt the greateſt part 


of the members, may combine together to ſubvert the govern- 


ment of the church and ſtate, as it is to conceive that all 
theſe ſame members may have acted only upon diſintereſted 
motives, and with the ſole view of procuring the welfare of the 
{tate in ſuch a juncture. This, however, 1s the error into 
which almoſt all the Engliſh hiſtorians have fallen. They 
haye all embraced one or other of the two opinions, the ſpirit 
of party not ſuffering them fairly to conſider the ſeveral 
motives, on which the members of this parliament proceeded, 
and this has begot great obſcurity in all they have ſaid upon 
the ſubject, The trueſt and moſt probable hypotheſis, in 
my opinion, 15 briefly this: | | 
The king had given great occaſions of complaint to his 
ſubjects, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that he had made himſelf many enemies, 
who carheſtly wiſhed to have the government reſtored to its 
natural ſtate. Among theſe enemies, the preſbyterians, who 
beſides the common, had their private grievances, were the 
moſt eager. They defired not only to diminiſh the king's 


wer, that he might not be able to hurt them, but alſo to 


ſubvert the eccleſiaſtical hierarchy, and eſtabliſh the preſby- 
terian government, in which they were ſupported by the 
Scots. 'I'he king being obliged to call this parhament ag 

his wil, there were few members but what were diſpoſed to 
redreſs paſt grievances, and prevent the like for the future. 
Even they who were not enemies to the king, were 1n this 
diſpoſition, and it may be affirmed, that this was the general 
ſentiment of the members at the beginning of the parliament, 
But even, among thoſe who defired the redreſs of grievances, 
there were two different ſentiments. Some were for ſtopping 


at the redreſs of grievances, without proceeding any farther, 


believing, that would be ſufficient to hinder the king from at- 
tempting a ſecond time ſo unſucceſsful an enterprize. This 
was the king's ſentiment, as well as of many members of both 
houſes. Others were not only for redreſſing grievances, but 
alſo for taking proper meaſures to prevent the like miſchiefs 
for the future. The preſbyterians were of this number ; but 


they had alſo more extenſive views, and more hidden deſigns, 


namely, to introduce the preſbyterian government into the 
church. To accomplith that end, it was neceſſary to deprive 
the king of a power, which they foreſaw he would not fail 


way than by cheriſhing the parliament's diſtruſt, to which 
the members, for the moſt part, were already but too much 
inclined. They had therefore only to gain a ſufficient number 
of thoſe, who were willing to ſtop at the redreſs of griev- 
ances, and nothing was more proper to obtain their concur- 
This was 
the reaſon that ſuch care was taken to aggravate the plot for 


feducing the army, to dwell continually upon the pretended 


defign of bringing them to London, to ſpread a report, that 
2 French army was going to land and ſeize Portſmouth with 
the king's conſent, and I know not how many other rumours, 
equally improbable. This was the cauſe of ſo many efforts 
to exclude the biſhops from the upper-houſe, in order to 
leſſen, as much as poſſible the party of thoſe who were for 
ſtopping at the redreſs of grievances. This likewiſe was the 


_ reaſon, that ſo many mortifications were given the king, to 


induce him to take ſome meaſures, which ſhould give an 
advantage againſt him, and be apt to convince the more 
moderate, that it was dangerous to leave him in poſſeſſion of 
his whole power. It is not therefore very ſtrange, that many 
of thoſe who were againſt carrying things to extremities, 
ſhould in the end be prevailed on, by the fears and ſuſpicions 
they were continually inſpired with. To confirm themſelves 
in their ſentiment, they had no other ground than their con- 
fidence in the king's word, againſt which there were un- 
anſwerable objections, as for inſtance, the violation of the 
petition of right. | | 


By theſe direct and indirect means, the preſbyterians at 


length ſucceeded in gaining a ſufficient number of votes to 
vive them the ſuperiority in the houſe of commons, at leaſt, 
as to the deſign of diminiſhing the king's power. When 
this party was grown ſuperior, their oppolers endeavoured in 
Vain to curb their fury. On the other hand, the king him- 
ſelf fell into the ſnares laid for him, and took meaſures, 
Which, gs will hereafter appear, made him loſe a great 
number of thoſe who had hitherto appeared the moſt mode- 
rate. The following paſſage of the lord Clarendon's hiſtory, 
will ſerve to illuſtrate this matter. | | 


gainſt 
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1 know not how theſe men have already anſwered it td 
their own conſciences, who having aſſumed their country's 
truſt, and it may be, with great carneſtneſs laboured to pro- 
cure that truſt, by their ſupine lazineſs, negligence, and ab- 
ſence, were the firſt inlets to thoſe inundations ; and ſo con- 
tributed to thoſe licences which have overwhelmed us. For 
by this means a handful of men, much inferior in the be- 
ginning, in number and intereſt, came to give laws to the 


major part; and to ſhew that three diligent perſons are really 


a greater and mote fignificant number than ten unconcerned, 
they, by plurality of voices, in the end, converted or reduced 
the whole body to their opinions. It is true, men of activity 
and faction in any deſign, have many advantages that a com- 
poſed and ſettled council, though induftrious enough, uſually 
have not; and ſome that gallant men cannot give themſelves 
leave to entertain, even for the prevention of all the miſchieſ 
the others intend,” | 

The carl of Clarendon grants, that a handful of men, ar 
firſt much inferior in number and credit, converted in the 
end the whole houſe to their opinions. 
zealous advocate for the King, he took care not to aſcribe the 
ſucceſs of this handful of men, to the weight of the reaſons 
which they alleged to the others to reduce them to their 
ſentiments, It was requiſite, however, to give ſome reaſon 


of it, and he found no better, than the lazineſs, negligence, 


and unconcernedneſs of the king's friends, and the vigilance 
of the others. I do not know whether this reaſon will be 


capable to fatisfy the impartial. 


This, as I verily believe, is the true hypotheſis which 
ought to be eſtabliſhed, in order to give a clear idea of 
the conduct of this parliament ; and I hope this digreſſion 
will not be unſerviccable for the better underſtanding of 
the ſequel. | | 

The parliament ſeemed to have nothing more to do, all 
the grievances being in a manner redreſſed, and the armies 


diſbanded. But after what has been ſaid, it will not doubt- 


leſs be thought ſtrange, that the houſe of commons ſhould 


order the committee, which at the beginning of the parlia- 


ment, was charged with preparing a remonſtrance of the ſtate 
of the kingdom, to reſume and finiſh that work. Nothing 
would have been more needleſs than ſuch a remonſtrance, 
after the grievances were redreſſed, if it had not been intend- 


ed on purpoſe to quarrel with the king, and afford a pretence 


to defer to another time the ſettling his revenues, which was 
the only thing that remained to be done, and which the kin 
expected. I have already obſerved, there was a party in the 


_ parliament, who meant not to ſtop at the redreſs of grie- 
to exert, in oppoſition to their deſign; and there was no better 


vances, It was this party that cauſed the remonſtrance to be 
reſumed, in expectation the king would be diſpleaſed with 
it, and take ſome ſtep that ſhould promote the execution of 
their project. | 


But whilſt this remonſtrance was preparing, an affair of 


ſuch conſequence unexpectedly happened, that the commons 
were obliged for a time to lay aſide all other bufineſs. I mean 
the Iriſh rebellion, the news whereof came to London the iſt 
of November 1641. : 


Since the end of queen Elizabeth's reign, when Tir-Owen's 


rebellion was happily quelled, the Iriſh had lived peaceably 


under the dominion of James I. and Charles I. Not but that 
the lords deputies had always an eye over them, conſidering 
them as men, whoſe fidelity was very ſuſpicious: however, 
they had at leaſt no occaſion to complain, that they were 


worſe uſed than in the former reigns. As to their religion, 


it is eaſy to imagine, they had ſuffered no new troubles under 
theſe two princes, who thought of nothing leſs, than of per- 
ſecuting the catholics. Nevertheleſs, in March or April 
this year 1641, the Iriſh formed the project of caſting off the 
Engliſh yoke, of ſeizing upon all the fortified places, and of 
cutting the throats of all the Engliſh throughout the whole 
kingdom. The day appointed for executing this bloody de- 
fign, was the 23d of October, on which day, they were to 
rite all over the iſland. The deſign was really executed, as 
projected, and it is ſaid, on that and the following days, above 
forty thouſand Engliſh proteſtants were maſſacred by the Iriſh. 


But the project of ſeizing the ſame day upon the caſtle of 


Dublin, where was a great magazine of proviſions and ſtores, 
was diſcovered by Owen O'Conally, the night before, and 
prevented by the diligence of the lords juſtices of Ireland, 
who governed in the abſence of Robert Sidney, earl-of 
Leiceſter, who had been appointed lord-licutenant ſome 
months before, and was yet in England, 

This news being communicated to the commons by the 
lords of the privy-council, filled the houſe with conſternation 
and terror, and at the ſame time with indignation againſt the 
rebels. They immediately turned themſelves into a grand 
committee, and paſſed the following reſolves ; 
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That 55,0001. ſhall be forthwith provided for the ſervice 
of Ireland. | | | 

That a conference be had with the lords to move them, 
that a ſele& committee of the members of both houſes may 
be appointed to go to the city of London, and propoſe unto 
them the loan of that ſum. | | 

That a ſelect committee of both houſes may be named to 
conſider of the affairs of Ireland, and of the ſending of men 
and ammunition from hence into that kingdom. 

That Owen O'Conally, who diſcovered this great treaſon 
in Ireland ſhall have 5ool. preſently paid him, and 2ool. per 
annum penſion, until proviſion be made for an inheritance of 
greater value. : 

That the cuſtody of the Ifle of Wight be taken for the 
preſent from the lord Weſton, ſuſpected of being a catholic, 
and ſequeſtered into another hand. _ | 

That the perſons of papiſts of quality in the ſeveral 
counties of this kingdom, where ever they reſide, may be 
fecured. 1 

That the lords be deſired to join concerning the diſſolution 
of the houſe of Capuchins, and the ſpeedy ſending them away, 
according to the former deſires of this houſe. | | 

That the embaſſadors may be ſent to from both houſes to 
deliver up ſuch prieſts of the king's ſubjects as are in their 
houſes. 

That a liſt be brought in of the queen's prieſts, and other 
her ſervants. 7 | 

That a proclamation be ifſved forth, commanding all 
ſtrangers that are not of the proteſtant religion, to deliver in 
tickets of their names, and an account of their ſtay here, 
within two days after the iſſuing forth of the ſaid proclamation, 
or elſe to depart the kingdom forthwith, &c. | 

The lords agreed to the propoſed loan, and named ſome of 
their members to form a committee of both houſes. Where- 
upon the commons appointed fifty-two to meet the lords, and 
to be a ſtanding committee for the affairs ot Ireland. 

Two days after the commons voted again, | | 

That the houſe holds fit that 20,0001. be forthwith ſupplied 
for the preſent occaſions of Ireland. 

That a convenient number oi ſhips ſhall be provided for the 
guarding of the ſea-coaſt of Ireland. 

That fix thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe ſhall be 
raiſed with all convenient ſpeed for the preſent expedition into 


Ireland. And that the lord-lieutenant ſhall preſent to both 


houſes of parliament, ſuch officers as he ſhall think fit to 
ſend into Ireland, to command any forces to be tranſported 
thither. os 
That the magazines of victuals ſhall be forthwith provide 
at Weſt-Cheſter, to be ſent over to Dublin, as the occaſions 
of that kingdom ſhall require. 8 
That the magazines of arms, ammunition, powder, now in 
Carliſle, ſhall be forthwith ſent over to Knockfergus in Ireland. 
That it be referred to the king's council to conſider of 
ſome fit way, and to preſent it to the houſe, for a publica— 
tion to be made of rewards to be given to ſuch as ſhall do 
ſervice in this expedition into Ireland, and for a pardon of 
ſuch of the rebels as ſhall come in by a time limited, and of 
a ſum of money to be appointed for a reward of ſuch as ſhall 
bring in the heads of ſuch principal rebels as ſhall be no- 
minated. Eb | 
That letters ſhall be forthwith ſent to the juſtices in Ire— 


| land, to acquaint them how ſenſible this houſe is of the 


affairs of Ireland. 

That the committee of Iriſh affairs ſhall conſider how, and 
in what manner this kingdom ſhall make uſe of the friendſhip 
and aſſiſtance of Scotland in the buſineſs of Ireland. : 

That directions ſhall be given for the drawing of a dill for 
the preſſing of men, for this particular of Ireland. 

Some days after both houſes publiſhed a declaration, to 
acquaint the public that they had reſolved to aſſiſt the king 
with all their power to reduce the Iriſh rebels. 
The king, who was ſtill in Scotland, had received intelli- 
gence of what had paſſed in the north of Ireland h, but did 
not know that the Iriſh had miſcarried in their defign upon 
the caſtle of Dublin. He immediately communicated his in- 
telligence to the parliament of Scotland, and demanded their 
aſſiſtance. The parliament replied, “ That Ireland being 
dependent on the crown of England, and his majeſty having 


The lords juſtices ſent him an account of it, by fir Henry Spotiſwood, 
who went by ſca directly to Scotland ; but, before that, the king received 
notice of it by a letter from the lord Chicheſter, from Belfaſt, dated October 
24. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 407. 

i Above one hundred and fifty- four thouſand proteſtants, were maſſacred 
in that kingdom, from the 23d of October 1641, to the iſt of March tollow- 
ing, according to the computation of the prieſts themſelves that were preſent, 


already writ to the parliament of England, and ſent to Ireland 
for farther information, no other courſe could be taken, and 
the rather as the parliament of England might conceive jeg. 
louſies; but that after fuller information, if the Engliq 
ſhould think the aſſiſtance of Scotland neceſſary, it ſhould be 
ready, as ſoon as England.” Ea 1 

The tebellion daily increaſed. The Engliſh themſelves of 
the Pale joined with the Iriſh, having pretended for ſome time 
to be attached to the intereſt of England. Theſe Englifh 


of the Pale were deſcendants of the ancient conquerors of 


Ireland, who ſettled there in the reign of Henry II. and wh, 
at the time of the reformation continued in the Roman ca. 
tholic religion. It was therefore neceſſary to ſend a fron 
force into Ireland to reduce the rebels to obedience. And 
yet, though the letters from the lords juſtices for aſſiſtance 
were frequent and preſſing, though the rebels continually in- 
creaſed in number and ſtrength, though the king moſt earneſtly 
preſſed both houſes to ſend men, money, and ammunition to 
Ireland, though the parliament ſhewed an extreme defire to 
reduce that Kingdom, it is certain that the fuccours ſent 
thither, were but ſmall and fitter to continue than end the 
war, It would doubtleſs be thought ſtrange to ſee ſo much 
ardour in words, and fo little defire to ſhew it in deeds, if 
the reaſons of this conduct was not known, And therefore 
it will be requiſite to explain it. | 
The diſpoſition of the houſe of commons, whilſt the kin 
was in Scotland has been before ſhewn. A reſolution was 
taken to diveſt him of part of his power. The views of ſome: 
were only to hinder him from abuſing it for the future, 
Others added to this motive, the defign of rendering him 
unable to oppoſe the change they were meditating, with re— 
ſpect to the government of the church. The order of the 
houſe to the committee to prepare the remonſtrance of the 
ſtate of the kingdom, was a clear evidence, they had ſome 
ſecret deſign which would ſhew itſelf in due time. Whilſt 
meaſures are taking to execute this defign, the Iriſh riſe in re- 
bellion, at a time when they ſeemed to have the leaſt reaſon, 
ſince the government had never been more gentle to them 
than in the preſent reign. They maſſacre in cold blood abore 
forty thouſand Engliſh proteſtants i, and unfortunately for the 
king, ſpread a report that they had his authority for what 
they did. They call thernſelves the queen's army, and diſ- 
perte all over the kingdom copies of a ſuppoſed commiſſion, 
under the great ſeal, which they pretend to have from the 
king to authorize them to take up arms. It cannot be de- 
nied that all this was capable of making impreſſions on the 
mines of thoſe who were already ill- affected to the king, 
and believed him capable of any thing to avoid the fervi- 
tude that was preparing for him. Indeed, the ſober and moſt 
confiderate did not think it pofible, or even probable, that 
the king ſhould be willing to have his proteſtant ſubjects of 
Ireland maſſacred. Bur they ſuſpected however, that this re- 
bell:on, raifed at ſuch a juncture, was not wholly owing to 
the diſcontent of the Iriſh, and that very poſſibly the king 
had excited it, to find the parhament employment, and divert 
them from the project they had formed. As to the maſſacre 
ot the proteſtants, they did not believe the king had any hand 
in it, but imagined it very poſſible, that after raifing the re- 
bellion, it was not in his power to reftrain the Iriſh. The 
king on his part, not knowing what was faid againſt him in 
England, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to clear himſelf from 
this black imputation, by preſſing the parliament to ſend a 
ſpeedy aid into Ireland, But theſe ſolicitations had a quite 
contrary effect, becauſe it was believed that his aim was to 
leave England unprovided with troops, and to engage the par- 
liament in an Iriſh war, which muſt have been very expen— 
five. This was the reaſon that the commons proceeded with 
deliberation, and ſent but inconſiderable ſuccours into Ireland, 
being apprehenſive, the Iriſh rebellion was a ſnare laid for 
them by the king, to cauſe them to conſume the Engliſh 
troops and money. | y _ 
As ſeveral have ſpoken of this pretended commiſſion from 
the king to the papiſts of Ireland to authorize them to take 
up arms, and as {ome have repreſented it as true, others 25 
doubtfu!, but moſt as an evident forgery, I thought it would 
not be unacceptable to inſert it. I ſhall add a circular letter 
ſent with the copy of the pretended commiſſion from the 
leaders of the rebels, to thoſe of their party. 


Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 355, 734. But, according to fir J. Temple, there 
were, ſince the rebellion firit broke out, unto the ceſſation made September 
13, 1643, above three hundred thouſand Britiſh and proteſtants cruelty 
murdered in cold blood, deſtroyed ſome other way, or expelled out of their 
habitations. Iriſh Rebel. p. 6. Sce Cox, p. 73.—lIt ſeems cadinal Rict- 
lieu was deeply concerned in this maſlacre. See R. Coke, tom, I. p. 34% 
and tom. II. p. 5. : 
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« From our camp at the Newry, this 4th of November; 
ans 1 1641. „ 
te Phelim O'Neal, Rory Mac Guire, &c. * 
« Fo all catholics of the Roman party, both Engliſh and 
; 4-4 within the kingdom of Ireland, we wiſh all hap- 
ien freedom of conſcience, and victory over the 


Engliſh heretics, who have for a long time tyrannized 
over our bodies, and ufurped by extortion our eſtates,” 


as BE it hereby made known unto you all, our friends 
and countrymen, that the king's molt excellent majeſty, for 
many great and urgent cauſes thereunto moving, repoſing 
TR confidence in our fidelity, has fignified unto us, by 


| his commiſfion under the great ſeal of Scotland, bearing date 


inbureh the firſt day of this inſtant October 1641, and 
wy 12 under his fien manual, bearing date with the 
ſaid commiſſion, of divers great and heinous affronts, that 
the Englith proteſtants, eſpeciaily the parliament there, have 
\ubliſhed againſt his royal perſon and prerogative, and alſo 
againſt our catholic friends, within the kingdom of England; 
the copy of which commiſſion we have here ſent unto you to 
be publiſhed with all ſpeed in all parts of this Kingdom, that 
you may be aſſured of our ſufficient warrant and authority 


herein, viz. 


« CHARLES by the grace 6f God king of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. 
To all catholic ſubjects within our kingdom of Ireland, greet- 
ing. Know you that we for the ſafe-guard and preſervation 
of our perſon, have been forced to make our abode and reſi- 
dence in our kingdom of Scotland, for a long ſeaſon, occa: 
fioned by reaſon of the obſtinate and diſobedient carriage of 
our parliament of England againſt us, who have not only 

reſumed to take upon them the government, and diſpoſing 
of thoſe princely rights and prerogatives. that have juſtly 


deſcended unto us from our predeceflors, both kings and 


queens of the ſaid kingdom, for many hundred years paſt, 
but alſo have poſſeſſed themſelves of the whole firength of 
the ſaid kingdom, in appointing governors, commanders, 


olficers, in all parts and places therein, at their own will and - 


ple ure wirhout our conſent ; whereby we are deprived of 
our {overeignty, and left naked without defence: and for as 
much as we arc in ourſelves very fenfibte, that theſe ſtorms 
blow aloft, and are very likely to be carried by the vehe- 
meney of the proteſtant party into our kingdom of Ireland, 


and cndanger our royal power and authority there alfo; 
E know ye therefore, that we, repoſing much care and truſt in 


your duty and obedience, which we have for many. years 
paſt found, do hereby give unto you full power and authority 
to aſſemble and meet together, with all the ſpeed and dili— 
gence that a buſineſs of ſo great a conſequence doth require, 
and to adviſe and conſult together by a ſufficient and diſcreet 
number, at all times, days, and places, which you ſhall in 
your judgment hold moſt convenienc and material for the 
ordering, ſettling, and effecting of this great work, mention- 
ed and directed to you in our letters, and to uſe all politic 
ways and means poſſible to poſſeſs yourſelves, for our uſe and 
ſafety, of all the forts, caſtics, and places of ſtrength and 
defence within the ſaid kingdom, except the places, perſons 
nd eſtates of our loyal and loving ſubjects the Scots: and 
2 ſo to arreſt and ſeize the goods, eſtates, and perſons, of all 
the Engliſh proteſtants within the ſaid kingdom to our uſe; 
and in your care and ſpeedy performance of this our will 
and pleaſure, we ſhall perceive your wonted duty and alle- 


fiance unto us, which we ſhall acknowledge and reward in 
due time. i | 


© Witneſs ourſelf at Edinburgh, the iſt day of October, 


in the 17th year of our reign.” 


Though for many reaſons it be more than probable that 
the king never granted a commiſſion to the Iriſh to take up 
arms, it is however certain they boaſted of having ſuch a 
thing. But it is no leſs certain, that it cannot be the ſame 
with what has been juſt read, nor can this be the commiſſion 
publiſhed by the leaders of the Iriſh rebels. My reaſon is, 
becauſe in this commiſſion, the king is made to ſay things 
which happened not till ſeveral months after the day of the 


* The reſt of the confederates were, Turlogh O'Neal, Philip O'Rely, 
xlulmore O'Rely, fir Conne Mac Gennis, colonel Mac Brian, Mac Mahon. 
emple, p. 39. 
It 8 of the broad ſeal, which hung to a patent, found 
O'Neal, in the caſtle of Charlemount, at the taking of it. Nalſon, 
tom, II. p. 529. To theſe reaſons to prove the forgery of this com- 
miſſon, may be added another, which ſeems demonſtrative. The com- 
mifion is ſuppoſed to be under the great feat of Scotland, and yet in the 
enuneration of the king's titles, England is named before Scotland, 
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date, and which thoſe who are ſuppoſed to have publiſhed it 
the 4th of November could not foreſee. The king is made 
to ſay on the 1ſt of October 1641, that the parliament had 
poſſeſſed themſelves of his ſovereignty, and appointed gover- 
nors, commanders and officers, in all places, which certain— 
ly was not done before the month of October 1641, It 
mult be therefore that Ruſhworth, who has inſerted this com- 
miſhon in his Collections, had bad memoirs and little judg- 
ment, not to ſee in this pretended commiſſion of the 1ſt of 
October 1641, things which happened not till the next year 
1642. However it is true, the Iriſh boaſted of having the 
king's commiſſion, But it is pretended they forged ir them- 
ſelves, and faſtened to it an impreſſion of the great ſeal, taken 
from ſome grant or patent!; | ; | 

Be this as it will, the pretenſion of the Iriſh that they had 
the king's and queen's authority, was of very ill-conſequence 
to the king. There were but too many who had an ill opi- 
nion of his zeal for the proteſtant religion, and thought him 
capable of being induced by the queen's ſolicitations to re- 
ſtore the catholic religion in England. The former parlia- 
ments had diſcoyered their ſuſpicions, and the king inſtead 
of undeceiving them, had given them words only, which 
were followed with no effects. When therefore the news 
came, that the Iriſh papiſts were in arms and had maſſacred 
the proteſtants, it was very natural to dread the lik plot in 
England, which could not but be extremely prejudicial to the 
king. Though the parliament did not ſeem to regard much 
the calumny ſpread againit the king, they were however full 
of diſtruſt, and this diſtruſt made them think it not proper 
to leave England without troops, money, and amunitiqn, 
in order to aſſiſt Ireland, left England thould be unprovided, 
in caſe the fame plot was contrived there, Nay, it was the 
intereſt of the leading men in the parliament to feign a greater 
diſtruſt than they really had, to ſtrengthen the ſuſpicions and 


fears of ſuch members as were not fully perſuaded. This 


ſerved to convince them how neceſlary it was to retrench 
the king's power, and render him uncapable to exccute his 
deſigns. 

But though the party of thoſe who were for lefſening the 
regal power was numerous in the parliament, they were not 
yet in condition to proceed as they pleaſed. Matters were to 
be prepared by degrees, one- while by cheriſhing ſuſpicions 
and tcars, another while by engaging the houſe to keep proper 
ſteps to lead them to their end, which was not known to all 


the members. 


With this view it was, that under colour of thanking the 
Scots for their promiſed aſſiſtance to ſuppreſs the rebellion in 
Ireland, and of treating with them about it, they engaged the 
houſe to ſend to the committee in Scotland new inſtructions 


very mortifying to the king. The houſe ſaid, in theſe in- 
ſtructions. 


„That they had juſt cauſe to believe, that the conſpira- 
cies and commotions in Ireland, were but the effect of the 


counſels of thoſe who continued in credit, authority and 
employment about his majeſty; therefore they feared that 
the great aids which ſhould be raifed for ſubduing the re- 
bellion in Ireland, would be applied to the fomenting of 


it there, and encouraging fome ſuch like attempt in Eng- 


land. And therefore the commons beſought his majeſty 
to change thoſe councils, from which ſuch ill courſes had 
proceeded, and to employ ſuch miniſters as ſhould be ap- 
proved of by his parliament, who were his greateſt and 
moſt faithful council. But if his majeſty did not conde— 
ſcend to their ſupplications, they ſhould be forced to reſolve 
upon ſome way of defending Ireland from the rebels, and 
of ſecuring themſelves from miſchievous counſels and de- 
ſigns; and command thoſe aids and contributions which 
ſhould be raiſed for the reducing of Ireland to the cuſtody 
and diſpoſing of ſuch perſons of honour and fidelity, as they 
had cauſe to confide in.“ 

Theſe inſtructions conclude with the following article: 

* You ſhall repreſent to his moſt excellent majeſty this 
our humble and faithful declaration, that we cannot with- 
out much grief remember the great miſeries, burthens, and 
diſtempers, which have for divers years afflicted all his king- 
doms and dominions, and brought them to the laſt point of 
ruin and deſtruction; all which have iſſued from the cun- 
ning, falſe and malicious practices of ſome of thoſe who 


which doubtleſs, never was done in any writings, publiſhed by authority 
in that kingdom. Before the late union in queen Anne's reign, the king's 
conſtant title in all the Scotch public acts was of Scotland, England, &c. 


King. This obſervation was communicated by Mr. Arbuckle of Dublin, 
 —Ruſhworth obſerves that the words of the commiſſion are enough to ſhew 


the villainous practice of the authors, and its bare recital a ſufficient refuta- 


tion and detection of the unparallelled forgery, Tom. IV. p. 400. See 
Borlaſe, p. 29. | | 1 
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have been admitted into very near places of counſel and au— 
thority about him, who have been favourers of popery, ſuper- 
ſition and innovation; ſubverters of religion, honour, and 
juſtice z factors for promoting the deſigns of foreign princes 
and ſtates, to the great apparent danger of his royal perſon, 
crown, and dignity, and of all his people; authors of falſe ſcan- 
dalous jealouſics betwixt his majeſty and his loyal ſubjects; 
enemies to the peace, union and confidence betwixt him and 
his parliament, which is the ſureſt foundation of proſperity 
and greatneſs to his majefty, of comfort and hope to them: 
that by their counſels and endeavours, thoſe great ſums which 
have been lately drawn from the people, have been either 
conſumed unprofitably, or in the maintenance of ſuch defigns 


as have been miſchievous and deſtructive to the ſtate ; and 


whilſt we have been !abouring to ſupport his majeſty, to 
purge out the corruption, and reſtore the decays both of 
church and ſtate, others of their faction and party have been 
contriving by violence and force to ſuppreſs the liberty of 
parliament em, and endanger the ſafety of thoſe who have op- 
poſed ſuch wicked and pernicious courſes.” | 

This was properly a preparative to the remonſtrance of 
the ſtate of the kingdom, which was to be brought into the 
houſe the firſt opportunity, and which was indeed read the 
22d of November. It met with ſo ſtrong an oppoſition, that 
the debates Jaſted from three in the afternoon till three in 
the morning. 


without ſolicitation given a ful} conſent, and that beſides 
the uſelefineſs of the remonſtrance, it would ferve only to 
open old wounds, to which a cure had been applied, and 
infallibly make the breach wider between the king and the 
parliament. But this very reaſon was preciſely that which 
excited the others to cauſe the remonſtrance to be approved, 
becauſe they wanted a diſſention between the king and the 
parliament, in order to obtain the conſent of both houſes to 
the diminution of the regal power. I do not pretend to de- 
termine whether the deſign of diſabling the king to govern 
for the future as he had done during fifteen years, was in it- 
ſelf juſt or neceſſary for the welfare of the kingdom. But it 
can hardly be denied that the reaſons by which it was ſup- 
ported were very plauſible. I will not affirm that they who 


formed it or preſſed the execution had only in view their coun- 


try's good; as on the other hand, I do not ſee what ſecurity 
they could have, who were leaving the king in poſſeſſion of 
the ſame power he had before enjoyed. However this be, the 
remonſtrance was as a fort of criterion which was to ſhew 
which of the two parties ſhould prevail, and withal to decide, 
in ſome meaſure the fate of the king's affairs. In ſhort, after 
a debate of twelve hours, it was carried by a plurality of nine 
voices only that the.remonſtrance ſhould be preſented to his 
majeſty. The lord Clarendon ſays, * It was carried by the 
hour of the 'night, which drove away a greater number of 
old and infirm oppoſers than would have made thoſe of 
the negative ſuperior in number.” But this reaſon to me 


appears weak. For it might be alleged to ſhew the remon- 


ſtrance would have paſſed by more than nine voices, if ſeveral 
of thoſe who were for it had not left the houſe. For how 
could infirmity or fatigue produce a greater effect upon one 
party than upon the other“? | . 

This reſolution was no ſooner taken but Mr. Hampden, 
who was of the victorious party, moved for the immediate 
printing of the remonſtrance, not thinking it neceſſary to 
communicate it to the lords, ſince it ran only in the name of 
the commons. His defign was, that it ſhould be diſperſed 
among the people to excite them againſt the king, which was 
alſo the intention of his whole party. This motion, which 
was contrary to cuſtom, ſince the remonſtrance ſhould have 
been at leaſt preſented to the king, before the publication was 
deliberated, produced a violent debate in the houle, every one 
plainly perceiving the conſequence. But at laſt, the ſame 
party that prevailed in the firſt, prevailed likewiſe in the ſe- 
cond queſtion, and the remonſtrance was ordered to be print- 
ed. Some of the oppoſers offered to enter a proteſtation 
againſt it, but as it was not the cuſtom of the houle to admit 
of proteſtations, Mr. Palmer, who firſt cried, ** I do pro- 
teſt,” was ſent to the Tower, but was releaſed within a few 
days, and took his place again in the houſe. 


„ Alluding to the conſpiracy to ſeduce the army. Rapin. ; 

„ The debate, ſays Whitelock, laſted till ten o'clock the next morning. 
The lord Clarendon ſays, from nine in the morning, till after twelve at 
night. The fitting up all night, cauſcd fir B. R. to compare it © to the 
verdict of a ſtarved jury.” Whitelock, p. 51. Oliver Cromwell told the 
lord Falkland, „ That if the remonſtrance had been rejected, he would have 
fold all he had the next morning, and never have feen England more,” Cla- 
tendon, tom. I. p. 246, 247. . : 

„ Whitclock ſays indecd, that fitting up all night cauſed many through 
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Many thought it needleſs to reproach 
the king with grievances, to the redreſs whereof he had 


command of any perſon not choſen by themſelves. Bur a 


they were ineffectual. 


in a few days, ſent a committee, to preſent to the king, then 


was, as it were, the alarm of the diſcord between the king and 


weakneſs or wearin 


Three days after, namely, the 23th of November, th 
king being returned from Scotland”, paſſed through * 
city of London, and dined at Guildhall. He was receive) 
in his capital with the ſame demonſtrations of joy, reſy$& 
and ſubmiſſion as were given on the like occafions to his 
moſt popular predeceſſors ; and had all reaſon to be plea. 
with the manner wherein every one ſtrove to do him honour 
But the ſatisfaction he received from theſe public demong;. 
tions of the affection of the Londoners, laſted not long. 

As ſoon as the king came to Whitehall, the earl of Fi, 
ſurrendered his commiſſion of captain general of the oy! 
part of the kingdom into his hands; and the next day, th. 

king diſmifled the guards given by the earl to both houl; 1 
their requeſt. The commons appeared diſpleaſed at it, gy; 
defired the lords to concur with them in petitioning the kin : 
that the guards might be continued till they had fatisficq 1 
majeſty of the reaſons, why a guard was neceſlary, Phe 
lords conſented to it, and the earl of Warwick and the lord 
Digby were ordered to move his majeſty accordingly, but 
they could not prevail. The king anſwered, he ſaw no rei. 
ſon to continue the guard ; but however, he would command 
the earl of Dorſet, to appoint ſome of the train-bands, on. 
for a few days to wait on both houſes, and if in that tin; 
he ſhould be ſatisfied there was juſt reaſon, he would continue 
them. He perceived, that the aim of thoſe who deſired the 
continuance of the guards, was only to cheriſh the fears aud 
ſuſpicions of the people. Upon this anſwer, the comme: 
preſented a memorial to the king, containing the reaſons why 
they defired a guard, adding, they would not have it under the 


their reaſons were founded upon very improbable ſuppoſitions, 
The commons infiſted no farther on this ſubje&, but with. 
at Hampton-court, the remonſtrance with a petition. This 


the parliament, as his enemies had plainly foreſeen. I think 
it neceſſary to inſert here what paſſed with reipe&t to this re. 
monſtrance, which was attended with ſuch conſequences, the 
report of the committee ſent to the king, the petition of the 
houſe, with the remonſtrance itſelf, on which I ſhall make 
ſome remarks, to enable the reader to judge of what is ju! 
and true, and what diſguifed or aggravated. 


a 0 


« Sir Ralph Hopton's report to the houſe of commons, of 
what paſſed at his preſenting the petition and remon- 
{trance to the king, Dec. 1. 1641. 


HE ſaid, that the laſt night, in the evening, he, and thoſe 
that accompanied him, came into Hampton- court, where meet 
ing with ſir Richard Wynn, he went in to his majeſty, and 
gave him notice of our being there; and within a quarter of 
an hour, the king ſent a gentleman uſher to call us in, with 
directions for none to come in but ourſelves; whereupon! 
did according to your order, and the reſt with me, upon 
our knees, preſent the petition and remonſtrance, and begin 
to read it Kneeling, but his majeſty would not permit that, 
but commanded us all to riſe, and ſo I read it. 

* The firſt thing that his majeſty ſpoke at the reading 
thereof, was to that part of the petition, that charges a ma- 
lignant party to be about his majeſty, with a defign to chang: 
religion; to which his majeſty with a hearty fervency ſaid, 
* The devil take him, whoſoever he be, that has a detion to 
change religion.” Then I proceeded to read on; and When 
I came to that part of the remonſtrance, of reſerving the 
lands of the rebels in Ireland toward the ſuppreſſing them: 
his majeſty ſpake and ſaid, We muſt not diſpoſe of the bear 
{Kin, till the bear be dead.” | ö 

*+* Atrer the petition was read, his majeſty ſaid, he deſired 
to aſk us ſome queſtions : but I anſwered, we had no pox: 
to ſpeak to any thing, but wherein we had commiffion ; then 
laid his majeſty, doth the houſe intend to publiſh this de— 
claration? We ſaid, we could not anſwer to it: Well then, 
laid his majeſty, I ſuppoſe you. do not expect a preſent an- 
ſwer to ſo long a petition ; but this let me tell you, I hav? 
left Scotland well in peace; they are well ſatisfied with me, 
and I with them ; and though I ſtaid longer than I expected, 


iefs to leave the houſe ; but does not ſay they were of tu 
or that party, p. 51. ane - 

Before his departure from that kingdom, he conferred the following 
honeurs. Archibald Campbell was created marquis of Argyle: general 
Letley earl of Leven; lord Lindfay, earl of Lindſay ; lord Loudon, carl of 
Loudon ; Alexander Livingſton, earl of Calender ; the lairds of Dudo ard 
Arbuthnot, made viſcounts ; and Andrew Murray, lord Balvaird, Guthr;"s 
Mem. p. 90. Clarendon, tom, I. p. 244. | 
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1 think if 1 had not gone, you had not been ſo ſoon rid of 
he army: I ſhall give you an anſwer to this buſineſs, with 
f much ſpeed as the weight thereof will permit.” And fo 
- « pleaſed to give us his hand to kiſs; and thereupon we 
at e leave, and afterwards Mr. Comptroller came to us 
ares this meflage, that the king defired there ſhould be no 
wubliſning of this declaration, till we had received his an- 
{wer : we were all that night treated by Mr. Comptroller at 
ſupper, and entertained with great reſpect, and lodged by 
the king's harbinger.“ 3 | 


« The petition of the houſe of commons, which accom- 
anied the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
when it was preſented to his majeſty at Hampton-Court. 
Dec. 1. 1641. 


« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


« YOUR majeſty's moſt humble and faithful ſubjects, 
the commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, do, with 
much thankfulneſs and joy, acknowledge, the great mercy 
and favour of God, in giving your majeſty a ſafe and peace- 
able return out of Scotland, into your kingdom of England, 
where the preſſing dangers and diſtempers of the ſtate, have 
cauſed us with much earneſtneſs to defire the comfort of your 

racious prefence, and likewiſe the unity and juſtice of our 
royal authority, to give more life and power to the dutiful 
and loyal counſels and endeavours of your parliament, for the 
prevention of that imminent ruin and deſtruction wherein 
your kingdoms of England and Scotland are threatened. The 
duty which we owe to your majeſty, and our country, can- 
not but make us very ſenſible and apprehenſive, that the 
multiplicity, ſharpneſs, and malignity of thoſe evils under 
which we have now many years ſuffered, are fomented and 
cheriſhed by a corrupt and ill- affected party, who amongſt 
other their miſchievous devices for the alteration of religion 
and government, have ſought by many falſe ſcandals and 
imputations, cunningly infinuated and diſperſed among the 
people, to blemiſh and diſgrace our proceedings in this par- 
ſiament, and to get themſelves a party and faction amongſt 
your ſubjects, for the better ſtrengthening themſelves in their 
wicked courſes, and hindering thoſe proviſions and remedies, 
which might, by the wiſdom of your majeſty, and counſel of 
your parliament, be oppoſed againft them. _ 

For preventing whereof, and the better information of 
your majeſty, your peers, and all other your loyal ſubjects, 
we have been neceſſitated to make a declaration of the ſtate 
of the kingdom, both before and fince the aſſembly of this 
parliament, unto this time, which we do humbly preſent to 
your majeſty, without the leaſt intention to lay any blemiſh 
upon your royal perſon, but only to repreſent how your 
royal authority and truſt have been abuſed, to the great 
prejudice and danger of your majeſty, and all your good 
ſubjects. (1.) | 

Remark (1.) The deſign of this declaration or remon— 
ſtrance was not to inform the king, as the comnons aflured 
him, but ſolely to make their apology, and exaſperate the 
people againſt him. Firſt, the remonſtrance is not directed 
to the king, and he is always mentioned in the third perſon.” 
Secondly, the commons voted that the remonſtrance ſhould 
be printed, before they had reccived any anſwer from the 
king, and publiſhed it againſt his will. So what they ſay at 
the cloſe of this article is all a flouriſh, without one word 
of truth, -- - | . | 

And becauſe we have reaſon to believe, that thoſe ma- 
lignant parties, whoſe proceeding evidently appear to be 
mainly for the advantage and increaſe of popery, are com- 
poſed, ſet up and acted by the ſubtile practice of the jeſuits, 
and other engineers and factors for Rome; and to the great 
danger of this kingdom, and moſt grievous affliction of your 
loyal ſubjects, have ſo far prevailed, as to corrupt divers of 
your biſhops and others in prime places of the church, (2.) 
and alſo to bring divers of theſe inſtruments to be of your 
privy-council, (3.) and other employments of truſt and ncar— 
nels about your majeſty, the prince, and the reſt of ycur 
royal children, | 

Rem. (2.) The commons pointed at Laud archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, Neil 4 biſhop of Wincheſter, Wren biſhop of 
Ele, Cofins dean of Peterborough. ; 

2 (3.) As Windebank ſecretary of ſtate, and ſome 
Others. | | 
And by this means have had ſuch an operation in your 


Neil was tranſlated from Wincheſter to York, in 1631, in which 
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council, and the moſt important affairs and proceedings of 
your government, that a moſt dangerous divifion, and charges 
able preparation for war betwixt your kingdoms of Er hene 
and Scotland, the increaſe of jealoufies betwixt your aß fly 
and your moſt obedient ſubjects, the violent diſtraction ni 
interruption of this parliament, the inſurrection of the p3ni'ts 
in your kingdom of Ireland, and bloody matlacre of your 
people, have been not only cndeavoured and atienpied, bu. 
in a great meaſure compaſſed and effected. | 
For preventing the final accompliſhment whereot, your 
poor ſubjects are enforced to engage their perions and otros, 
to the maintaining of a very expence:ul and danger 1s wor, 
notwithſtanding they have already, fince the bevinning of 
this parliament, undergone the charge of 150, iterling 


2 
or thereabouts, for the neceſſary ſupport and lune your 
majeſty in theſe preſent and perilous deſignßs. 1 
all our moſt faithful endeavours and engagments will u- 


effectual for the peace, ſafety, and preſervation of your nia- 
jeſty and your people, if ſome preſent real, and effectual 


courſe be not taken for ſuppreſſing this wicked and malig- 


nant party. 


«& We your majeſty's moſt humble and obedicnt ſubjects, 


do with all faithfulneſs and humility beſeech your majeſty, 
1. That you would be graciouſly pleaſed to concur with the 
humble defires of your people in a parliamentary way, (4.) 
for the preſerving the peace and fafety of the kingdom from 
the malicious deſigns of the popiſh party. 

Rem. (4.) That is to ſay, by conſenting to the bills which 
ſhould be preſented to him. 

For depriving the biſhops of their votes in parliament (5.) 
and abridging their immoderate power ulurped over the 
clergy, and other your good ſubjects, which they have per— 
niciouſly abuſed, to the hazard of religion, and great pre- 
judice and oppreſſion of the laws of the kingdoin, and juſt 


liberty of your people. | 


Rem. (5.) The commons were not ſatisfied with defir- 
ing that the biſhops, whom they ſuppoſed guilty of the 
deſign to countenance popery, ſhould be puniſhed, but took 
occaſion from thence to inflict a penalty on the whole 
bench, by depriving them of the privilege of ſitting in 
parliament. mo | | _ 

For the taking away ſuch oppreſſions in religion, church 
government and diſcipline, as have been brought in and 
fomented by them. For uniting all ſuch your loyal ſubjects 


together, as join in the ſame fundamental truths againſt the 


papiſts, by removing ſome oppreſſions and unneceflary cere- 
monies, by which divers weak conſciences have bcen ſerupled, 
and ſeem to be divided from the reſt, (C.) and for the due 
execution of thoſe good laws, which have been made for 
ſecuring the liberty of your ſubjects. 

Rem. (6.) The meaning of which was, in the language 
of the commons or of their leaders, that he ſhould aboliſh 
the hierarchy and book of Common-Prayer : but they did not 
yet dare to ſpeak out, and therefore covered their intention 


under this expreſſion, “ By removing unneceſſary cere- 


monies.” 


* 2. That your majeſty will likewiſe be pleaſed to remove 
from your council, all ſuch. as perfiſt to favour and promote 
any of thoſe preſſures and corruptions wherewith your people 
have been grieved; and that for the future, your majeſty 


will vouchſafe to employ ſuch perſons in your great and pub- 


lic affairs, and to take ſuch to be in your places of truſt, as 
your parliament may have cauſe to confide in; that in your 
princely goodneſs to your people, you will reje&t and refuſe 


all mediation and ſolicitation to the contrary, how powerful 


and near ſoever. (7.) | 
Rem. (7.) Meaning the queen, | | 
* That you will be pleaſed to forbear to alienate any of 
the forfeited and eſcheated lands in Ireland, which ſhall ac- 
crew to your crown by reaſon of this rebellion ; that out of 
them the crown may be the better ſupported, and ſome fatis- 


faction made to your ſubjects of this kingdom, for the great 
expences they are like to undergo in this war. | 


«© Which humble defires of ours being graciouſly fulfilled 
by your majeſty, we will, by the bleſſing and favour of God, 
moft chearfully undergo the hazard and expences of this 
war, and apply ourſelves to ſuch other courſes and coun- 
ſels, as may ſupport your royal eſtate with honour and plenty 
at home, with power and repuration abroad, and by our 
loyal affections, obedience and ſervice, lay a ſure and laſting 
foundation of the greatneſs and proſperity of your majeſty, 
and your royal poſterity in future time.” | | 


honour he died, three days before the long parliament was opened, 
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A remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, preſented to 
the king from the houſe of commons, the 1ſt of Des 
cember, 1641. 


« THE commons in this preſent parliament aſſembled, 
having with much carneſtneſs and faithfulneſs of affection and 


zeal to the public good of this kingdom, and his majeſty's 


honour and ſervice, tor the ſpace of twelve months, wreſtled 
with great dangers and fears, the preſſing miſeries and cala- 
mities, the various diſtempers and diſorders which had not 
only aſſaulted, but eveu overwhelmed and extinguiſhed the 
liberty, peace, and proſperity of this kingdom, the comfort 
and hopes of all his majeſty's good ſubjects, and exceedingly 
weakened and undermined the foundation and ſtrength of his 
own roval throne, 

« Do yet find an abounding malignity and oppoſition in 
thoſe parties and factions who have been the caule of thoſe 
evils, and do ſtill labour to caſt aſperſions upon that which 
hath been done, and to raiſe many difheulties for the hin- 
drance of that which vet remains undone, and to foment 
jealouſies betwixt the King and parliament, that ſo they may 
deprive him and his people of the fruit of his own gracious 
intentions, and their humble de ſires of procuring the public 
peace, ſafety, and happineſs of this realm : for the prevent- 
ing of thoſe miſerable effects, which ſuch malicious endea- 
vours ma» produce, we have thought good to declare: (1.) 

Remark (1.) This was all flouriſh, and a pretence uſed by 
the commons, to have an occaſion to publiſh this remon- 
trance, which was reſolved upon at the very beginning of 


the parliament, before any one thought of blaming their 


conduct. | 

«© The root and growth of theſe miſchievous defigns. 

% The maturity and ripeneſs to which they have attained 
before the beginning of the parliament. | 

« The effectual means which have been uſed for the ex- 
tirpation of thoſe dangerous evils, and the progreſs which 
hath therein been made by his majeſty's goodneſs, and the 
witdom of the parliament. | 

«© The ways of obſtruction and oppoſition, by which that 
progreſs hach been interrupted. | 

«© The courſes to be taken for the removing thoſe obſta- 
cles, and for the accompliſhing of our moſt dutiful and faith- 
ful intentions and endeavours of reſtoring and eſtabliſhing the 
ancient honour, greatneſs and ſecurity of this crown and 
nation. | | | | 

«© The root of all this miſchief we find to be a malignant 
and pernicious defign of ſubverting the fundamental laws 
and principles of government, upon which the religion and 
juſtice of this kingdom are firmly eſtabliſhed, The actors 
and promoters hereot have been. 

« 1. The jcſuited papiſts, who hate the laws, as they are 
the obſtacles of that change and ſubverſion of religion, which 
they fo much long for. 

4 2. The biſhops, and the corrupt part of the clergy, who 
cheriſh formality and ſuperſticion, as the natural effects, and 


more probable ſupports of their own eccletiaſtical tyranny. 


and uſurpation. | 
„ Such counſellors and courtiers, as, for private ends 
have engaged themſelves to further the intereſts of ſome fo- 
reign princes or ſtates, to the prejudice of his majeſty, and 
the ſtate at home. | | a 
«© The common principles by which they moulded and 
governed all their particular counſels and actions, were 
theſe: | | | | 

« Firſt, to maintain continual differences and diſcontents 
betwixt the king and the people, upon queſtions of preroga- 
tive and liberty, that ſo they might have the advantage of 
ſiding with him, and under the notions of men addicted to 
his ſervice, gain to themſelves and their parties the places of 
the greateſt truſt and power in the kingdom. (2.) 

Rem. (2.) It is certain, this was the way archbiſhop Laud, 
and the arminian party grew powerful at court. 

& A ſ{:cond, to ſupprets the purity and power of religion, 
and ſuch perſons as were beſt affected to it, as being contrary 
to their own ends, and the greateſt impediment to that change 
which they thought to introduce. 

&« A third, to conjoin thoſe parties of the kingdom which 
were moſt propitious to their own ends, and to divide thoſe 
who were molt oppoſite, which conſiſted in many particular 
obſervations. | | 

To cheriſh the arminian party in thoſe points wherein 
they agree with the papifts, to multiply and enlarge the dit- 
ference between the common proteſtants, and thoſe whom 
they call puritans, to introduce and counten»nce ſuch opi- 
nions and cercmonics as are fitteſt for acconunodattion with 
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popery, to increaſe and maintain ignorance, looſeneſs, and 


prophaneneſs in the people; That of thoſe three parties 
papiſts, arminians, and libertines, they might compoſe 3 
body fit to act ſuch counſels and reſolutions, as were nioſt 
conducible to their own ends, 

A fourth, to diſaffect the king to parliaments by ſanders 
and falſe imputations, and by putting him upon other ways 
of ſupply, which in ſhew and appearance were fuller of ad. 
vantage than the ordinary courſe of ſubſides, though in truth 
they brought more loſs than gain both to the king and peop! 
7 have cauſed the great diſtractions under which we bo 

uffer. 

* As in all compounded bodies the operations are qualified 
according to the predominant element, ſo in this mixt party, 
the jeſuited counſels being moſt active and prevailing, may 
eaſily be diſcovered to have had the greateſt ſway in all their 
determinations, and if they be not prevented, are likely tg 
devour the reſt, or to turn them into their own nature, 

In the beginning of his majeſty's reign, the party begun 
to revive and flouriſh again, having been ſomewhat dampt by 
the breach with Spain, in the laſt year of king James, and 
by his majeſty's marriage with France; the intereſts and 
counſels of that ſtate being not ſo contrary to the good of 


C, 
th 


religion, and the proſperity of this kingdom, as thoſe of 


Spain; and the papiſts of England having been ever more 
addicted to Spain than France; yet they till retain a purpoſe 
and reſolution to weaken the proteſtant parties in all parts, 
and even 1n France, whereby to make way for the change of 
religion, which they intended at home, | | 
1. The firſt effect and evidence of their recovery and 
ſtrength, was the diflolution of the parliament at Oxford, 
after there had been given two ſubſides to his majeſty, and 


before they received relief in any one grievance, many other 


more miſerable effects followed. 

*© 2. The loſs of the Kochel fleet, by the help of our ſhip. 
ping, ſet forth and delivered over to the French, in oppo. 
fition to the advice of parliament, (3.) which left that town 
without defence by ſea, and made way, not only to the loſs 
of that important place, but likewiſe to the loſs of all the 
ſtrength and ſecurity of the proteſtant religion in France. 

| Rem. (3.) It cannot be properly faid that the ſeven ſhips 
lent by Charles I. to the king of France were delivered to the 
French, in oppoſition to the advice of parliament, fince the 
thing was done before the parliament was acquainted with it, 
It is likewiſe a great aggravation to impute the loſs of the 
Rochel fleet, and of Rochel itſelf, to the aid of the ſeven 
Engliſh ſhips, which the mariners of that nation had 
deſerted, | | | 

“ 3. The diverting his majeſty's courſe of wars from the 
Weſt-Indies, which was the moſt facile and hopeful way for 
this Kingdom to prevail againſt the Spaniards, to an expence- 
ful and unſucceſsful attempt upon Calais, which was ſo order- 
ed, as if it had rather been intended to make us weary of a 

ar, than to proſper it. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) This accuſation ſeems a little too far fetched, 

ſince Elizabeth had taken both courſes with ſucceſs. 
4. The precipitate breach with France, by taking their 
ſhips to a great value, without making recompence to the 
Engliſh, whoſe goods were thereupon imbarred, and confiſcated 
in that kingdom. | 

* 5. The peace with Spain, without conſent of parliament, 
contrary-to the promile of king James to both houſes, where- 
by the Palatine's cauſe. was deſerted and left to chargeable 
and hopeleſs treaties, which, for the moſt part, were managed 
by thoſe who might juſtly be ſuſpected to be no friends to 
that cauſe. (5.) 

Rem. (5.) This article contains three accuſations againſt 
the king, 1. Of making peace with Spain without conſent of 
parliament : 2. Of neglecting, in this peace, the intercſt of 
the elector Palatine : 3. Of treating of that prince's affalts 
by ſuſpected perſons. As to the firtt, it is true, king James 
had promiſed not to make peace with Spain without the par- 
liament's approbation : but it was a time when the parliament 
began to ſupply him with money for the war, and engaged 
to enable him to continue it: but the face of affairs was 
changed, when Charles I. made peace. As to the ſecond 
charge of neglecting the cauſe of the elector Palatine, it is 
properly a cavil; for the king, having no money to continue 
the war againſt Spain, was not in condition to ſupport the 
elector's cauſe, All that can be ſaid, is, that he would have 


had money from the parliament, had he been willing to 
redrels the grievances. 

the third accuſation. 
* 6, The charging of the kingdom with billeted ſoldiers 
in all parts of it, and that concomitant deiign of German * 
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hat the land might either Abmit with fear, or be enforced 
wih rigour to ſuch arbitrary contributions as ſhould be re- 
wired of them. (6.) ; Wh | 
q Rem. (6.) Theſe two accuſations are unanſwerable. There 
as but too much reaſon to believe, that this was done on 
= {> to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government, | 
f + go The diſſolving of the parliament in the ſecond year 
of his majeſty's reign, after a declaration of their intent to 
tant five ſubſidies. (7.) 33 | = 
> Rem. (7.) This parliament was diſſolved to fave the duke 
of Buckingham. 11 | | 
« 8. The exacting of the like proportion of five ſubfidies 
after the parliament was diflolved, by comanſhon of loan; 


AY and divers gentlemen and others impriſoned for not yielding 


to pay that loan, whereby many of them contracted 1uch 
kcknefſes as coſt them their lives. : 

« g. Great ſums of money required and raiſed by privy- 
feals. (8.) 1 TRIED 

Rem. (8.) Theſe articles were notoriouſly true. There 
is no juſtify ing them, but by aſſerting, the king had a right 
to do whatever he did. But this is a great queſtion, = 

« 10. An unjuſt and pernicious attempt to extort great 
payments from the ſubject by way ot exciſe, and a com- 
miſſion iſſued under the ſeal for that purpole. 

« 11. The petition of right, which was granted in full 

rliament, blaſted, with an illegal declaration to make it 
deſtructive to itſelf, to the power of parliament, to the liberty 
of the ſubj-&, and to that purpoſe printed with it; and the 
petition made of no uſe but o thew the bold and preſumptu— 
ous injuſtice of ſuch miniſters as durſt break the laws, and 
ſupprels the liberties of the kingdom, after they had been ſo 
ſolemnly and evident!y declared. SS. | 

„ 12, Another parliament diffolved 4 Car. the privilege of 
nrlianment broken, bv impriſoneng divers members of the 
houſe, detaining them clote priloners for many months toge- 
ther, without the liberty of aſing books, pen, ink, or paper, 
denying them all tue comforts ©! life, all means of pre- 
ſervation of health, not permitinug their wives to come to 
them, even in time of their ſickneſs. 

« 13. Aud for the compleating that cruelty, after many 
years ſpent in ſuch miſerable durance, depriving them of the 
p ccflary means to ſpiritual conſolation ; not ſuffering them 
to go abroad to enjoy God's ordinances in God's houſe, or 
God's miniſters to come to them to miniſter comfort to them 
u. private chambers, 

% 14. And to keep them till in this oppreſſed condition, 
not admitting them to be bailed according to law, yet vexing 
them with informations in inferior courts; ſentencing and 
fning ſome of them tor matters done in parliament ; and ex- 
tortivng the payments of thoſe fines from them, enforcing 
o:hers to put in ſecurity of good behaviour before they could 
be releaſed. 

© 15. The impriſonment of the reſt, which refuſed to be 
bound, till continued, which might have been perpetual if 
neceſſity had not the laſt year brought another parliament 
to relieve them, of whom one r died, by the cruelty and harſh- 
dels of his impriſonment, which would admit of no relaxation, 
notwithſtanding the imminent danger of his lite did ſufficient— 
ly appear by the declaration of his phyſician. And his re- 
leaſ-, or at leaſt his retreſhment, was ſought by many hum- 
ble petitions. And his blood {till cries for vengeance or re- 
pentance, of thoſe miniſters of ſtate who have once obſtructed 
the courſe both of his majeſty's juſtice and mercy. (.) 

Rem. (9.) The rigour exerciſed upon theſe members of 
parliament is one of the ſtrongeſt proots of the deſign to el- 


tbliſh arbitrary power; and therefore the commons largely 


init upon this article. 5 

4 16. Upon the diſſolution of both theſe parliaments, un- 
true and ſcandalous declarations were publiſhed to aſperſe 
their proceedings, and ſome of their members, unjuſtly; to 
make them odious; and colour the violence which was uſed 
ainſt them. (10.) Proclamations ſet out to the fame pur- 
pole; and to the great dejecting the hearts of the people for- 
bidding them even to ſpeak of parliaments. | 

| Rem, (10.) If by theſe declarations are meant, thoſe pub- 
lſhed to fignify the cauſes of the diſſolution of theſe parlia- 
ments, it may be ſaid that the commons ſwerved from the 
repect due to the king, by terming them untrue and ſcanda- 
lous, ſince they were publiſhed in his name. 

* 17. After the breach of the parliament in the fourth of 
bis majeſty, injuſtice, oppreſſion, and violence, broke in 
upon us, without any reſtraint or moderation, and yet the 
liſt project was the great ſums exacted through the whole 
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kingdom for default of knighthood, which ſeemed to have 
lome colour and ſhadow of a law, yet if it be rightly examined 
by that oblolue law which was pretended for it, it will be 
found to be againſt all the rules of juſtice, both in reſpect of 
the perſons charged, the proportion of the fines demanced, 
and the abſurd and unreaſonable manner of their proceedings. 

18. Tunnage and poundage hath been received without 
colour or pretence of lav: many other heavy impoſitions con- 
tnued againſt law; and fome ſo unreaſonable, that the ſum 
of tue charge exceeds rhe value of the goods. 

** 19. The book of rates lately inhanced to a high portion 
and ſuen merchants that wald not ſubmit to their illegal and 
unrealonabl. payments, were vexed and oppretied above mea— 
ſur-; and the oidinary courte of juttice, the common birth= 
right of the ſubjects of England, wholly obſtructed and taken 
from them. 

** 20, And although it was taken on pretence of guarding 
the ſcas, yet a new and unheard of tax of ſhip-moncy was 
devitcd, and upon the fame pretence. By both which there 
were charged upon the ſubje& near 700,0001. ſome years; 


and yet the merchants have been left ſo naked to the violence 


of the Turkith puates, that many great ſhips of value, and 
thouſanc's of his majeſty's ſubjects, have been taken by them, 
an do fti}] remain in milcrable flivery, | 


21. The enlargement ol tor: ſts, contrary to Charta de 
For.,ſta, and the compoſt ion thereupon, 


„ 22. 'The cxactions of coat and condu-money, and 
divers other military ch rges. (11.) 

Rem. 11. The king being engaged in a war againſt Scot- 
land, ordered that every counts thould find a certain number 
of foldicrs, and cloath and pay them, ul they came to the 
place of the gencral rendezvous, on con ut ion of being repaid 
another time. On this pretence it was agreed with the coun- 
ties, that they ſhould ſupply the king with a certain ſum pro- 
portionable to the number of ſoldiers each county was to 
cloath and pay, for which the King took the whole charge 
upon himiclf, This was called coat and conduct money, that 
is to ſay, money for cloathiug and conducting the troops. 
But this money was never reſtored. | 


23. The taking away the arms of the trained-bands of 
divers counties. (12.) 9 8 | 
Rem. (12.) The king intending to make a magazine of 
arms in the caſtle of Edinburgh, found no ſpeedier way than 
to take, in ſome counties, the arms of the militia, and ſend 
them to Scotland. But it was pretended, that at the ſame 
time his deſign was to difarm, under that pretence, ſuch. per- 
ſons as were not well- affected to him. Accordingly this is 


inſinuated by the remonſtrance, in the following article con- 


cerning powder. 


„ 24. The deſperate deſign of engroffing all the gunpow- 
der into one hand, keeping it in the Tower of London, and 
ſetting ſo high a rate upon it, that the poorer ſort were not 
able to buy it ; nor could any have it without licence; there- 
by to leave the ſeveral parts of the kingdom deſtitute of their 
neceſſary defence; and by felling ſo dear that which was 
fold, to make an unlawful advantage of it, to the great 
charge and detriment of the ſubject, 

*© 25. The general deſtruction of the king's timber, eſpe- 
cially that in the foreſt of Dean, fold to papiſts, which was 
the beſt ſtorehouſe of this kingdom for the maintenance of 
our ſhipping. (13.) 


Rem. (13.) Theſe points are perhaps a little aggravated, 


at leaſt in reſpect to the motives and confequences, 

*© 26. The taking away men's right under colour of the 
king's title to land, between high and low water marks, 

27. The monopolies of ſoap, ſalt, wine, leather, ſea- 
coal, and in a manner, of all things of moſt common and 
neceſſary uſe. | 

« 28. The reſtraints of the liberties of the ſubjects in their 
habitation, trades, and other intereſts. 

* 29. Their vexation and oppreſſion by purveyors, clerks 
of the market, and ſaltpetre- men. ED 
30. The fale of pretended nuiſances, buildings in and 
about London. 

6 31. Converſion of arable into paſture, continuance of 
paſture under the name ot depopulation, have driven man 
millions out of the ſubjects purſes, without any confiderable 
profit to his majeſty. (14.) 

Rem. (14.) The woollen trade being the great ſource of 
the riches ot England, the ſubjects were enjoined by leveral 
ſtarutes, not to change paſture into arable land, for fear of 
leflening the flocks, and conſequently the wool. In kin 
Charles's reign, the offenders againſt theſe ſtatutes were ſtrict- 


z fir John Elliot, 
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ly inquired after, not with a view to hinder the abuſes, but own defires, are known frequency to forſake the rules of the 


cluded; | | cloth; which is not only a loſs by diminiſhing the preſent 
& 40, New oaths have been forged upon the ſubject againſt ſtock of the kingdom, but a great miſchief by impairing and 


to authorize them by a compoſition with the king. common law, and ſtraying beyond their bounds, under pre. ce 
&« 32. Large quantities of common and ſeveral grounds tence of equity, to do injuſtice. (18.) 1 ther 
have been taken from the ſubjects, by colour of the ſtatute Rem. (18.) The laws of England are divided into cm. mo 
of improvement, and by abufe of the commiſſion of ſewers, mon law, and ſtatute-law; the firſt is founded on ancient ES patio 
without their conſent, and againſt it. (15.) cuſtom, etc. and the other on acts of parliament : from th MF tion, 
Rem. (15.) Commiſſioners of ſewers are ſuch as by autho- laws and judges are not allowed to {werve, either to the right offer 
rity under the great ſeal, ſee drains and ditches well kept or lefts. The court of chancery only may in ſome Caſes ſelt. 
and maintained jn marſhy and fenny countries, for the better judge according to equity. N ow the king s Courts, in taki; . 1 
conveyance of the water into the ſea, and preſerving graſs upon them to judge according to equity, and not according = tively 
upon the land for the feeding of flocks and herds. The com- to ſtrict law, had exceeded their juriſdicton in order to {,; = other 
mons complain that this commiſadn was abuſed, ME a... the court. 1 5 . ſo fa 
&« 33. And not only private intereſt, but alſo public faith 48. Titles of honour, judicial places, ſerjeantſhips At W that | 
hath bcen broken, in ſeizing of the money and bullion in law, and other offices have been {old for great ſums of mo. Z caſion 
the mint, and the whole kingdom like to be robbed at once, ney, whereby the common juſtice of the Kingdom hath been 905 
in that abominable project of braſs money. (16.) much endangered, not only by opening a way of employ. = neſs 0 
Rem. (16.) The king took but forty thouſand pounds out of ment, in places of great truſt and advantage to men of weak = their 
the mint, which ſum was afterwards repaid to the proprietors. parts, but alſo by giving occaſion to bribery, extortion, pax. MF © 
« 34. Great numbers of his majeſty's ſubjects, for refuſ- tiality; it ſeldom happening that places ill-gotten are wel 3 Irgrnt 
ing thoſe unlawful charges, have been vexed with long and uſed. (19.) _ | : ” I - 
expenſive ſuits; ſome fined and cenſured, others committed Rem. (19.) A ſerjeant at law ſor of the coif ], ſerviens ad Prote 
to long and hard impriſonments and confinements, to the legem, is the higheſt degree taken in that profeſſion, as that E muſt V 
loſs of health in many, of life in ſome; and others have had of doctor is in the civil law. One court is peculiar to them, 4 6 
their houſes broken up, their goods ſeized; ſome have been namely, the court of Common-pleas, though they are not re. all _- 
reſtrained from their lawful callings. ſtrained from pleading in any other court. Out of theſe are I King 
« 35. Ships have been interrupted in their voyages, ſur- choſen one or more king's ſerjeants, to plead for him in all J be _ 
prized at ſea in hoſtile manner by projectors, as by a com- cauſes, eſpecially in thoſe of treaſon *, ; j 1 
mon enemy. | 1 49. Commiſſions have been granted for examining the | d. 
36. Merchants prohibited to unlade their goods in ſuch exceſs of fees : and when great exactions have been diſcoyer. nk l 
ports as were for their own advantage, and forced to bring ed, compoſitions have been made with delinquents, not only ane 1 
them to thoſe places which were much for the advantage of for the time paſt, but likewiſe for immunity, and ſecurity in 9 60 
the monopolizers and projectors, | offending for the time to come, which under colour of re. ed 
« 37. The court of ſtar- chamber hath abounded in ex- medy, bath but confirmed and increaſed the grievance to the r Del 
travagant cenſures, not only for the maintenance and im- ſubject. 2 3 , 7 7 
provement of monopolies and other lawful taxes, but for “ 50. The uſual courſe of pricking ſheriffs not obſerved, 5 2 
divers other cauſes, where there hath been no offence, or out many times ſheriffs made in an extraordinary way; ſome. 6 6. 
very ſmall; whereby his majeſty's ſubjects have been op- times as a puniſhment and charge unto them, (20) ſometimes 13 7 
preſſed by grievous fines, impriſonments, ſtigmatizing, mu- ſuch were pricked out as would be inſtrument to execute what. E-" 536 69 
tilations, whippings, pillories, gags, confinements, baniſh- ſoever they would have to be done. 1 
ments; after ſo rigid a manner, as hath not only deprived Rem. (20.) To hinder them from being choſen to ſerve in | 2 
men of the ſocisty of their friends, exerciſe of their profeſ- parliament, as fir Edward Coke, fir Robert Philips, and fir | bmi 
ſions, comfort of books, uſe of paper and ink, but even vio- Thomas Wentworth. | Lan: 
lated that near union which God hata eltablithed betwixt men * 51. The biſhops and the reſt of the clergy did triumph jeſty ret 
and their wives, by forced and conſtrained ſeparation, where- in the'fuſpenſions, excommunications, deprivations, and de. | EY 69. 
by they have been b-reaved of the comfort and converſation gradations of divers painful, learned, and pious miniſters, 10 all ch. 
one of another for many years together, without hope of re- in the vexation and grievous oppreſſions of great numbers of Echo arts] 
lief, if God bad not, by his over-ruling providence, given his majeſty's good ſubjects. | 1 
ſome interruption to the prevailing power and council of *© 52. The high-commiſſion grew to ſuch exceſs of ſharp- | zppravat 
thole who were the authors and promoters of ſuch peremp— neſs and ſeverity, as was not much leſs than the Romiſh in— | majeſty, 
tory and heady courſcs. (17.) quiſition ; and yet, in many caſes, by the archbiſhop's power, 1. 70. 
Rem. (17.) This whole article relates to the rigorous was made much more heavy, being aſſiſted and ſtrengthened rupted a1 
treatment of Prynn, Baſtwick, and Burton, by the ſtar- by authority of the council-table. | the king! 
chamber, | | * 53. The biſhops and their courts were as eager in tie | the only 
* 38. Judges have been put out of their places for re- country; although their juriſdiction could not reach fo high 2ain, 
fuſing to do againſt their oaths and conſciences: others have in rigour and extremity of puniſhment, yet were they no leis "ox; 
been ſo awed, that they durit not do their duties; and the grievous in reſpect of the generality and multiplicity of vex:- parliamer 
better to hold a rod over them, the clauſe, Quam diu ſe bene tions, which lighting upon the meaner fort of tradeſmen and draw col 
gefferit, was left out of their patents, and a new clauſe, Durante artificers, did impoveriſh many thouſands; h | whole kir 
bene placito, inſerted. | “ 54. And ſo afflict and trouble others, that great num. 66 52. 
& 39. Lawyers have been checked for being faithful to bers, to avoid their miſeries, departed out of the kingdom; levies of 
their clients: ſolicitors and attorneys have been threatened ſome into New-England, and other parts of America, other pliant to 
and ſome puniſhed for following lawful ſuits. And by this into Holland : | elſe to b 
means all the approaches to juſtice were interrupted and fore- * 55. Where they have tranſported their manufactures ol to take w. 


alleged fo 


(e 


Scotland 1 
againſt th 
and there 


laws : © | endangering the loſs of that peculiar trade of cloathing, 
& 41, New judicatories erected without law. The council- which hath been a plentiful fountain of wealth and honour to 
table have by their orders offered to bind the ſubjects in their this nation. | 


freeholds, cſtates, ſuits, and actions. * 56. Thoſe were fitteſt ſor eceleſiaſtical preferment, and ſhips wer 
«© 42, The pretended court of the earl marſhal was arbi- ſooneſt obtained it, who were moſt officious in promoting at ſea; tl 
trary and illegal ip its being and proceedings. ſuperſtition, moſt virvlent in railing againſt godlineſs and audience. 
© 43, The chancery, exchequer-chamber, court of wards, honeſty. (21.) 3 55 4 74. 
and other Engliſh courts, have been grievous in exceeding Rem. (21.) By theſe are to be underſtood ſuch as were (Vith levie 
their juriſdiction, | moſt incenſed againſt preſbyterianiſm. 7 Who denie 
«© 44. The eſtate of many families weakened, and ſome © 57+ The moſt public and folemn ſermons before is ak: Zi 
ruined, by exceſſive fines, exacted from them for compoſi- majeſty, were either to advance prerogative above law, barliament 
tions of wardſhips. | decry the property of the ſubject, or full of ſuch Kind of Wi fubfidies t. 
& 45. All leaſes of above one hundred years made to draw invectives : res and f 
on wardſhip, contrary to law. * 58. Whercby they might make thoſe odious who ſought bens for : 
«© 46, Undue proceedings uſed in the finding of offices, to to maintain the religion, laws, and liberties of the kingdom; d horſe 
make the jury find for the king. and ſuch men were ſure to be weeded out of the commiſhon WE Epiſts. 
&* 47, The common law courts, ſeeing all men more in- of the peace, and out of all other employmeats of power, n WI * 76. ” 
clincd to ſeck juſtice there, where it may be fitted to their the government of the country. Te earl 
cr part 
»The author in this remark has confounded in the original the common t The author has committed likewiſe ſome miſtakes in this remarh OY 
aud ſtatutc law, making them to be the fame. which are corrected in the tranſlation. „ 


Nunibe; 


& 59. Many noble perſons were counſellors in name, but 


e. the power and authority remained in a few of ſuch as were 
on addicted to this party: whoſe reſolutions and determi- 
1 . ions were brought to the table for countenance and execu- 
ne 8 and not for debate and deliberation; and no man could 
0 offer to oppoſe them without diſgrace and hazard to him- 
ics 1. 60. Nay, all thoſe that did not wholly concur, and ac- 
ns tively contribute to the furtherance of their deſigns, though 
75 otherwiſe perſons of never ſo great honour and abilities, were 
” { far from being employed in any place of truſt and poser, 
| that they were neglected, diſcountenanced, and upon all oc- 
at caſions injured and opprefled. | : 
83 « 61, This faction was grown to that height, and entire- 
OY neſs of power, that now they began to think of finiſhing of 
loy- their work, which conſiſted of theſe three parts. 
'eak « 62, I. The government muſt be ſet free from all re— 
bats fraint of laws concerning our perſons and eſtates. 
well « 63. II. There mult be a conjunction betwixt papiſts and 
| proteſtants in doctrines, diſcipline, and ceremonies, only it 
S ad muſt not yet be called popery. 
that « 64, III. The puritans, under which name they include 
dem, all thoſe that defire to preſerve the laws and liberties of the 
was kingdom, and to maintain religion in the power of it, muſt 
5 be either rooted out of the kingdom with force, or driven 
in al out with fear. . | 
« 65, For the effecting of this, it was thought neceſſary 
g the to reduce Scotland to ſuch popiſh ſuperſtitions and innova- 
over. tions, as might make them apt to join with England in that 
only great change which was intended. 85 
ny m « 66. Whereupon new canons and a new liturgy were 
f re. prefſed upon them; and when they refuſed to admit of them, 
to the an army was raiſed to force them to it, towards which the 
3 clergy and the papiſts were very forward in their contri- 
erved, bution. | 
lome- « 67. The Scots likewiſe raiſed an army for their de- 
etimes fence. | | | 
 What- | < 68, And when both armies were come together, and 
. | ready for a bloody encounter, his majeſty's own gracious dif- 
erve ln | poſition, and the council of the Engliſh nobility, and dutiful 
and fir | ſubmiſſion of the Scots, did ſo far prevail againſt the evil 
| council of others, that a pacification was made, and his ma- 
1umph jeſty returned with peace and much honour to London. 
and de. „ 69. The unexpected reconciliation was moſt acceptable 
niſters, to all the kingdom except to the malignant party; whereof 
bers 0i | the archbiſhop and the earl of Strafford being heads, they and 
| their faction began to inveigh againſt the peace, and to 
f ſharp- | zpgravate the proceedings of the ſtates, which ſo incenſed his 
11h in- | majeſty, that he forthwith prepared again for war. 
power, & no. And ſuch was their confidence, that having cor- 
gthened rupted and diſtempered the whole frame and government of 
| the kingdom, they did now hope to corrupt that which was 
in tre ue only means to reſtore all to a right frame and temper 
ſo high again. | 
y no lels “ 71, To which end they perſuaded his majeſty to call a 
of vext- parliament, not to ſeek counſel and advice of them, but to 
men and draw countenance and ſupply from them, and to engage the 
| whole Kingdom in their quarrel. 
at num- „ 572, And in the mean time, continued all their unjuſt 
ingdom; levies of money, reſolving either to make the parliament 
a, Other pliant to their will, and to eſtabliſh miſchief by a law or 
elſe to break it, and with more colour to go on by violence, 
tures ol to take what they could not obtain by conſent. The ground 


alleged for the juſtification of this war was this : 
„ 53. That the undutiful demands of the parliaments in 
Scotland was a ſufficient reaſon for his majeſty to take arms 
24nſ them, without hearing the reaſon of thoſe demands, 
and thereupon a new army was prepared againſt them; their 
ſhips were ſeized in all parts both of England, Ireland, and 
a ſea ; their petitions rejected, their commiſhoners refuſed 
audience. vo | 

474. This whole kingdom moſt miſerably diſtempered 
vith levies of men and money; and impriſonments of thoſe 
bo denied to ſubmit to thoſe levies. GH 

* 75, The carl of Strafford paſſed into Ireland, cauſed the 
barliament there to declare againſt the Scots, to give four 
ublidies towards that war; and to engage themſelves, their 
lives and fortunes for the proſecution of it; and gave direc- 


e preſent 
airing and 
loathing, 
nonout iv 


nent, and 
Jromoting 
lineſs and 


1 as were 
before nis 


law, and 


h kind of 


vho ſought tons for an army of eight thouſand foot, and one thou- 
kingdom; land horſe, to be levied there, which were for the moſt part 
ommiſion WI Pipifts. 

power, in * 76, The parliament met upon the 13th of April 1640. 


weir party, fo prevailed with his majeſty, that the houſe of 


this remarty 


It is obſervable, that this very convocation cenſured Goodman, 
Nuniber 105. | 
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commons was preſſed to yield a ſupply for maintenance of 
the war with Scotland, before they had provided any rcl.cf 
for the great and preſſing grievances of the people ; which 
being againſt the fundamental privilege and procceding of 
parliament, was yet in humble reſpect to his majeſty fo far 
admitted, as that they agreed to take the matter of 
ſupply into conſideration, and two ſeveral! days it was 
debated, | 

% 77. Twelve ſubſidies were demanded for the releaſe of 
ſhip-money alone: a third day was appointed for concluficn, 
when the heads of that party began to fear, the people might 
cloſe with the king, in ſatisfying his defire af money: but 
that withal, they were like to blaſt their malicious deſigns 
againſt Scotland, finding them very much ind.ſpoſed to give 
any countenance to that war. ? 

*© 78, Thereupon they wickedly adviſed the king to break 
off the parliament, and to return to the ways of confuſion, 
in which their own evil intentions were moſt like to preſper 
and ſucceed. (22.) | | 5 

Rem. (22.) The lord Clarendon, then a member of the 
houſe of commons, affirms, that the houſe was very well 
inclined to fatisfy the King, if he would have had a little pa- 
tience, and that he repented afterwards his precipitation, 
This confirms what is faid here, that the parliament was dit 
ſolved, for ſome private ends of thoſe who moſt influenced 
the king's council. | 

“ 79. After the parliament ended, the 5th of May 1540. 
this party grew ſo bold, as to counſel. the King to ſupply 
himſelf out of his ſubjects eſtates, by his own power, at his 
own will, without their conſent. . | 

*© 80. The very next day, ſome members of both houſes 
had their ſtudies and cabinets, yea their pockets ſearched : 
another of them not long after was commirted cloſe priſoner, 
for not delivering ſome petitions which he received by au- 
thority of that houſe. | 

81. And if harſher courſes were intended (as was report- 
ed) it was very probable, that the fickneſs of the carl of 
Strafford, and the. tumults rifing in Southwark and about 
Lambeth, were the cauſes that ſuch violent intentions were 
not brought to execution, 

82. A falſe and ſcandalous declaration againſt the houſe 
of commons was publiſhed in his majeſty's name, which yet 
wrought little effect with the people, but only to manileſt 
the impudence of thoſe who were authors of it. 

*© 33. A forced loan of money was attempted in the city 
of London. 

* 84. The lord-mayor and aldermen in their ſeveral wards, 
enjoined to bring in a lift of the names of ſuch perſons as they 
judged fit to lend, ani of the ſum they ſhould lend, and ſuch 
aldermen as refuſed ſo to do were committed to priſon. 

+ 35. The archbiſhop, and the other biſhops and clergy 
continued the convocation, and by a new commiſſion turned 
it into a provincial ſynod, in which, by an unkeard-of pre- 
ſumption, they made canons that contain in them many mat- 
ters, contrary to the king's prerogative ; to the fundamental 
laws and ſtatutes of the realm; to the right of parliaments; 
to the property and liberty of the ſubject; and matters tend- 


ing to ſedition, and of dangerous conſequence 5 thereby 


eſtabliſhing their own uſurpations, juſtifying their altar-wor- 
ſhip, and thoſe other ſuperſtitious innovations, which they 
formerly introduced without warrant of law. 

« 86. They impoſed a new oath upon divers of his ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects both eccleſiaſtical and lay, for maintenance of 
their own tyranny, and laid a great tax upon the clergy for 
ſupply of his majeſty, and generally they ſhewed themſelves 
very affectionate to the war with Scotland, which was by 
ſome of them ſtiled Bellum Epiſcopale, and a prayer com— 
poſed, and enjoined to be read in churches, calling the Scots 
rebels, to put the two nations in blood, and make them 
irreconcileable. | | 

& 87. All thoſe pretended canons and conſtitutions were 
armed with the ſeveral cenſures of ſuſpenſion, excommunica— 
tion, deprivation, by which they would have thruſt out all the 
good miniſters, and moſt of the well-afte&ed people of the 
kingdom, and left an eaſy pailage to their own delign of re- 
conciliation with Rome. (23.) 

Rem. (23.) The commons go doubtleſs too far, when they 
impute to the whole convocation of 1640, the deſign of reftor- 
ing popery. This is not at all likely, tuppoling it were true, 
that ſome of the biſhops had formgd ſuch a project, which was 
never well proved. 

«© $8, The popiſh party enjoyed ſuch exemptions from 
penal laws, as amounted to a tolcration, befides many other 
encouragements and court-tavours. 


biſhop of Gloceſter, for fayouring popery. 
78 Thie 
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ec 89. They had a ſecretary of ſtate, fir Francis Windebank, 
a powerful agent for ſpeeding all their defires. 

& go. A pope's nuncio refiding here, to act and govern 
them according to ſuch influences as he received from Rome, 
and to intercede for them with the moſt powerful concurrence 
of the foreign princes of that religion. 3 : 

« 91. By his authority the papiſts of all ſorts, nobility, 
gentry, and clergy, were convocated after the manner of a 
parliament. 9 80 

&« 92. New juriſdictions were erected of Romiſh arch- 
biſhops, taxes levied, another ſtate moulded within this 
ſtate, independant. in government, contrary in intereſt and 
affection, ſecretly corrupting the ignorant or negligent pro- 
feſſors of our religion, and cloſely uniting and combining 
themſelves againſt ſuch as were found in this poſture, waiting 
for an opportunity by force to deſtroy, thoſe whom they 
could not hope to ſeduce. 

« 93. For the effecting whereof, they were ſtrengthened 
with arms aud amunition, encouraged by ſuperſtitious prayers, 
enjoined by the nuncio, to be weekly made for the proſperity 
of ſome great deſign. 15 | 

*« 94. And ſuch power had they at court, that ſecretly a 
commiſſion was iſſued out, or intended to be iſſued, to ſome 
great man of that profeſſion, for the levying of ſoldiers, and 
to command and employ them according to private inftruc- 
tions, which we doubt were framed for the advantage of thoſe 
who were the contrivers of them. | 

„ 93. His majeſty's treaſure was conſumed, his revenue 
anticipated. | 

* 96. His ſervan's and officers compelled to lend great ſums 
of money. 

„ 97. Multitudes were called to the council-table, who 
were tired with long attendances there, for refuſing illegal 
payments. | | 

«© 98. The priſons were filled with their commitments : 
many of the ſheriits ſummoned into the ſtar- chamber; and 
ſome impriſoned for not being quick enough in levying the 
ſhip- noney; the people languithed under grief and fear; no 
viſib © hope being left but in deſperation. | 

«© 99. The nobility began to be weary of their filence and 
patience, and ſenſible of the duty and truſt which belongs to 
them; and thereupon ſome of the moſt ancient of them did 


petition his majeſty at ſuch a time, when evil counſellors. 


were ſo ſtrong, that they had occaſion to expect more hazard 
to themſelves, than redreſs of thoſe public evils for which 
they interceded. | | = 

“ 100. Whilft the kingdom was in this agitation and dif- 
temper, the Scots reſtrained in their trades, impoveriſhed by 
the loſs of many of their ſhips, bereaved of all poſſibility of 
ſatisfying his majeſty by any naked ſupplications, entered 
with a powerful army into the kingdom, and without any 
hoſtile act or ſpoil in the country they patled, more than 
forcing a paſſage over the Tyne at Newburne near Newcaſtle; 
poſleſſed themſelves of Newcaſtle ; and had a fair opportunity 
to preſs on farther upon the king's army. | 

„101. But duty and reverence to his majeſty, and bro- 
therly love to the Engliſh nation, made them ſtay there, 
whereby the king had leiſure to entertain better counſels. 

102. Wherein God fo bleſſed and directed him, that he 
ſummoned the great council of peers to meet at York upon 
the 24th of September, and there declare a parliament, to 
begin the zd of November then following. | 

* 103. The Scots, the firſt day of the great council, pre- 
ſented an humble petition to his majeſty, whereupon the 
treaty was appointed at Rippon. 

© 104. A preſent ceflation of arms agreed upon, and the 
full concluſion of all differences referred to the wiſdom and 
care of the parliament. (24.) 

Rem. (24.) The commons ſuppoſe, that as the Scots had 


petitioned the king to redreſs their grievances with the advice 


of the parliament of England; and as on that occaſion the 
king. had call-d a parliament, this was a tacit conſent of both 
partics to leave things to the parliament of England. But this 
is only a ſuppofition ; for there was no agreement to refer 
matters to the parliament. | 

& 105, At our firſt meeting all oppoſition ſeemed to vaniſh, 
the mitchiefs were ſo evident, which thoſe evil counſellors 
produced, that no man durſt ſtand up to defend them, yet 
the work itſelf afforded difficulty enough. 

« 106, The multipli:d evils and corruptions of fixteen 
years, ſtrengthened by cuſtom and authority, and the con- 


This poll-tax was raiſed for paying the Scotch army. And it was ac- 
cording to the following proportion, A duke paid 100l. a marquis 80l. an 
cal! Col. viicounts and barons 40l. knights of the Bath zol. knights bache- 
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* 107. The king's houſhold was to be provided for; the 
had brought him to that want, that he could not ſupply h 
ordinary and neceflary expences without the aſſiſtance gf hi 
people. | ; 

*© 108. Two armies were to be paid, which amounted ver. 
near to eighty thouſand pounds a month. | | 

© 109. The people were to be tenderly charged 


ing 


, day, hay. 
been formerly exhauſted with many burthenſome Pro- 


110. The difficulties ſeemed to be inſuperable, Which 
by the divine providence we have overcome. The contra. 
ricties incompatible, which yet in a great meaſure we hay, 
reconciled, 

* 111, Six ſubfidies have been granted, and a bill of poll. 
money *, which if it be duly levied, may equal fix ſubfg 
more, in all ſix hundred thouſand pounds. 

* 112, Beſides, we have contracted a debt to the Scots gr 
two hundred and twenty thouſand pounds; yet God hat! 0 
bleſſed the endeavours of this parliament, that the Kingdom 
is a great gainer by all theſe charges. N 

113. The ſhip-money ts aboliſhed, which coſt the lin 
dom above two hundred thouſand pounds a year. 

** 114. The coat and conduct-moncy, and other militars 
charges are taken away, which in many counties amount 
to little leſs than the ſhip-money, 

* 115. The monopohes are all ſuppreſt, whereof ſome 
few did prejudice the ſubje& above a million yearly, 
* 116, The ſoap, an hundred thouſand pounds. 

*© 117. The wine, three hundred thouſand pounds, 

*© 118, The leather muſt needs exceed both, and ſalt could 
be no leſs than that. 

* x19. Beſides the inferior monopolies, which if they 
could be exactly computed, would make up a great ſum. 

*© 120, That which is more beneficial than all this, is 
that the root of theſe evils is taken away, which was the 
arbitrary power pretended to be in his majeſty, of taxing 
the ſubject, or charging their eſtates without conſent in par- 
liament, which is now declared to be againſt law, by the 
judgment of both houſes, and likewiſe by an act of par- 
liament. 8 

* 121. Another ſtep of great advantage is this, the livin 
grievances, the evil counſellors: and actors of theſe miſchicts 
have been ſo quelled. | | 

% 122, By the juſtice done upon the earl of Strafford, the 
flight of the lord Finch, and ſecretary Windebank, 
23. The accuſation and impriſoament of the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury of judge Berkley; and, 

*© 124. The impeachment of divers other biſhops and judges, 
that it is like not only to be an eaſe to the preſent times, but 
a preſervation to the future. | 

*© 125. The diſcontinuance of parliaments is prevented by 
the bill tor a Triennial parliament, and the abrupt diſſolution 
of this parliament by another bill, by which it is provided, 
it ſhall not be diſſolved or adjourned without the conſent of 
both houſes. | | 

* 126. Which two laws well confidered, may be thought 
more advantageous than all the former, becauſe they ſecure 
a full operation of the preſent remedy, and afford a perpetual 
{ſpring of remedies for the future, | 

© 127. The ſtar-chamber, 

„ 128. The high-commiſſion: 

5129. The courts of the preſident and council in thc 
nortb, were ſo many forges of miſery, and oppreſſion, and 
violence, and are all taken away, whereby men are more ſe. 
cured in their perſons, libertics and eſtates, than they could 
by any law or example, for the regulation of thoſe courts ot 
terror of the judges, 

*© 130. The immoderate power of the council-table, and 
the exceſſive abuſe of that power, is ſo ordered and reſtrain— 
ed, that we may well hope, that no ſuch things as were 
frequently done by them, to the prejudice of the public 
liberty, will appear in future times but only in ſtories, to 
give us and our poſterity more occaſion to praiſe God for 
his majeſty's goodneſs, and the faithful endeavours of this 
parliament. | | 

© 131. The canons and power of canon-making are blaft- 
ed by the votes of both houſes. 

132. The exhorbitant power of biſhops and their courts 
are much abated, by ſome proviſions in the bill againſt the 
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high commiſſion courts, the authors of the many innovations 
n doctrine and ceremonies, | . Os. 
m 133. The miniſters that have been ſcandalous in their 
lives, have been ſo terrified by juſt complaints and accuſa- 
ids that we may well hope they will be more modeſt for 
the time to come; either inwardly convicted by the ſight 
of their own folly, or outwardly reſtrained by the fear of 


iſhment. 5 15 | | 
pert: The foreſts are by a good law reduced to their right 
N The encroachments and oppreſſions of the Stannery 
courts ), the extortions of the clerk of the market; 
« 136, And the compulſion of the ſubject, to receive the 
order of knighthood againſt his will, paying of fines for 
not receiving it; and the vexatious proceedings there upon 
for levying of thoſe fines, are by other beneficial laws reform- 
ed and prevented. 5 
4 137. Many excellent laws and proviſions are in prepara- 
tion for removing the inordinate power, vexation and uſur- 
pations of biſhops; for reforming the pride and idleneſs of 
many of the clergy ; for eafing the people of unneceſlary 
ceremonies in religion ; tor cenſuring and removing unworthy 
and unprofitable miniſters, and for maintaining godly and dili- 
gent preachers through the Kingdom. 

« 138. Other things of main importance for the good of 
this kingdom are in propoſition, though little could hither- 
to be done in regard of the many other more preſſing buſi— 
neſſes, which yet before the end of this ſeſſion we hope may 
receive ſome progreſs and perfection. 85 

« 139. The eſtabliſhing and ordering the king's revenue, 
that ſo the abuſe of officers, and ſuperſluity of expences may 
he cut off, and the neceſſary diſburſements tor his majeſty's 
honour, the defence and government of the kingdom, may 
more certainly be provided for. 

« 140, The regulating of courts of juſtice, and abridging 
both the delays and charges of law ſuits. 

« 141. The ſettling of ſome good courſes for preventing 
the exportation of gold and filver, and the inequality of ex- 
changes betwixt us and other nations, for the advancing of 
native commodities, increaſe of our manufacturies, and well 
ballancing of trade, whereby the ſtock of the Kingdom may 
be increaled, or at leaſt kept from impairing, as through neg- 
lect hercot it hath done for many years palt : 1 

« 142. Improving the herring- fiſhing upon our own coaſts, 
which will be of mighty uſe in the employment of the poor, 
and a plentiful nurſery of mariners, for enabling the king— 
dom in any great action. 0 

„143. The oppoſitions, obſtructions, and other difficul- 
ties wherewith we have been encountered, and which ſtill lie 
in our way with ſome ſtrength, and much obſtinacy, are 
theſe; the malignant party, whom we have formerly deſcrib- 
ed to be the actors and promoters of all our miſery, that have 
taken heart again: | 

« 144. They have been able to prefer ſome of their own 
factors and agents to degrees of honour, to places of truſt and 
employment, even during the parliament : | 

* 145. They have endeavoured to work in his majeſty ill 
impreſſions and opinions of our proceedings, as if we had al- 
together done our own work, and not his; and had obtained 
from him many things very prejudicial to the crown, both in 
reſpect of prerogative and profit. | 3 

146. To wipe out this ſlander, we think good only to ſay 
thus much, that all that we have done is for his majeſty, his 
greatneſs, honour, and ſupport, when we yield to give twenty- 
five thouſand pounds a month for the relief of the northern 
counties; this was given to the king, for he was bound to 
protect his ſubjects. 5 | 

* 147. They were his majeſty's evil counſellors, and their 
il inſtruments, that were actors in thoſe grievances which 
brought in the Scots. 5 

* 148. And if his majeſty pleaſe to force thoſe who were 
the authors of this war, to make ſatisfaction, as he might 
juſtly and eaſily do, it ſeems very reaſonable, that the people 
might well be excuſed from taking upon them this burden, 
being altogether innocent, and free from being any cauſe 
of it, 

149. When we undertook the charge of the army, which 
colt above 50,0001. a month, was not this given to the king ? 
Was it not his majeſty's army? Were not all the commandezs 
under contract with his majeſty at higher rates, and greater 
Wages than ordinary ? | 

* 150. And have not we taken upon us to diſcharge all 
the brotherly aſſiſtance of three hundred thouſand pounds, 


Courts, wherein affairs relating to the tinners, and tin mines, are 
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which we gave the Scots? Was it not toward repair of thoſe 
damages and loſſes which they received from the king's ſhips 
and from his miniſters ? 1 

© 151. Theſe three particulars amount to above eleven 
hundred thouſand pounds. 

152. Beſides his majeſty hath received, by impoſitions 
vpon merchandiſe, at leaſt four hundred thouſand pounds. 
153. So that his majeſty hath had out of the ſubjects 
purſe, fince the parliament began, one million and a half : 
and yet theſe men can be ſo impudent, as to tell his majeſty, 
that we have done nothing for him. 

*© 154. As to the ſecond branch of this ſlander, we acknow- 

ledge with much thankfulneſs, that his majeſty hath paſſed 
more good bills to the advantage of his ſubjects than. have 


been in many ages. 


*© 155, But withal, we cannot forget that thoſe venomous 


counſels did manifeſt themſelves in ſome endeavours to hinder 
theſe good acts. | 

156. And for both houſes of parliament we may with 
truth and modeſty ſay thus much: that we have ever been 
careful not to defire any thing that ſhould weaken the crown, 
either 1n juſt profit or uſeful power. 1 

157. The triennial parliament for the matter of it, doth 
not extend to fo much, as by law we ought to have requir- 
ed, there being two ſtatutes ſtill in force for the parliament 
to be once a year (2 5.) and for the manner of it, it is in 
the king's power, that it ſhall never take effect, if he, 
by a timely ſummons, ſhall prevent any other way of aflem- 
bling. (26.) ns 

Rem. (25.) But theſe ſtatutes, by diſuſe, were grown obſo- 
lete, like that of Edward II. on which the king proceeded to 
compel the people to receive the order of knighthood. 

Rem. (26.) The commons might have ſaid, that he was 


himſelf the cauſe of this act, for not calling a parliament in 
twelve years, 


** 158, In the bill for continuance of this preſent parlia- 


ment, there ſeems to be ſome reſtraint of the royal power in 
diſſolving of parliaments, not to take it out of the crown, 
but to ſuſpend the execution of it for this time and occaſion 
only; which was fo neceſfary for the king's own ſecurity, 
and the public peace, that without it we could not have un- 


dertaken any of theſe great charges, but muſt have left both 
the armics to diſorder and confution, and the whole kingdom 


to bloed and rapine. (27.) | 

Rem. (27.) The commons underſtand here more than they 
expreſs. Their aim is to ſhew, that without this act, the king 
would not have tailed to diſſolve the parliament; conſequently 
the peace with Scotland would not have becn concluded, and 


the two armies would have ravaged the Kingdom. 


** 159. The ftar-chamber was much more truitful in op— 
preſſion than in profit, the great fines being tor the moſt part 
given away, and the reſt ſtalled at long times. | 

© 160. The fines of the high-commiſhon were in them— 
ſelves unjuſt, and ſeldom or never came into the king's purſe. 
Theſe four bills are particularly and more ſpecially inſtanced. 


© 161. In the reſt there will not be found ſo much as a 
ſhadow of prejudice to the crown. | 


„ 102, They have ſought to diminiſh our reputation with 


the people, and to bring them out of love with parliaments, 


163. The aſperſions which they have attempted this 
way have been ſuch as theſe; 


„ 164. That we have ſpent much time and done little, 


_ eſpecially in thoſe grievances which concern religion. 


*© 165. That the parliament is a burthen to the kingdom, 
by the abundance of protections which hinder juſtice and 
trade (28.) and by many ſubſidies granted, much more heavy 


than formerly endured, 


Rem. (28.) Every member of parliament had a right to 
grant protections to his ſervants and dependents, fo that they 
cannot be protecuted in any courts. It is certain, this right 
was abuſed by many members, in granting protections to 
perſons without any lawful foundation; nay, ſome even ſold 
them. 

< 166. To which there is a ready anſwer, if the time ſpent 
in this parliament, be conſidered in relation backward to 
the long growth and deep root of thoſe grievances which 
we have removed, to the powerful ſupports of thoſe delin- 
quents which we have purſued, to the great neceſſities and 
other charges of the common-wealth, tor which we have 
provided | | 

« 167, Or if it be conſidered in relation forward to many 
advantages, which not only the preſent, but future ages are 
like to rcap by the good laws, and other proceedings in this 


decided, So called from the Latin word Stannum, Tin, 
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parliament ; we doubt not but it will be thought by all in 
different judgments, that our time hath been much better 
employed, than in a far greater proportion of time in many 
former parliaments put together; and the charges which 
have been laid upon the ſubjects, and the other inconvenien— 
cies which they have borne, will ſeem very light in reſpect of 
the benefit they have and may receive, 

6 168. And for the matter of protection, the parliament 
is ſo ſenſible of it, that therein they intend to give them 
whatſoever eaſe may ſtand with honour and juſtice, and are in 
way of paſſing a bill to give them ſatisfaction, | 

& 169. They have ſought by many ſubtile practices to cauſe 
jealouti-s and divifions betwixt us and our brethren of Scot- 
land, by ſlandering their proceedings and intentions toward 
us, and by ſecret endeavours to inſtigate and incenſe them 
and us one againſt another. | | 
410. They have had ſuch a party of biſhops and popiſh 
lords in the houſe of peers, as hath cauſed much oppoſition 
and delay in the proſecution of delinquenrs, hindered the 
proceedings of divers good bills paſſed in the commons 
houſe, concerning the reformation of ſundry great abuſes and 
corruptions both in church and ſtate. 


171. They have laboured to {duce and corrupt ſome. 


of the commons houſe, to draw them into conſpiracies and 
combinations againſt the liberty of the parliament. 

6 172, And by their inſtruments and agents, they have 
attempted to diſaffect and diſcontent his majeſty's army; 
and to engage it for the maintenance of their wicked and 
traiterous defigns ; the Keeping up of biſhops in votes and 
functions, and by force to compel the parliament to order, 
limit, and diſpoſe their proceedings in ſuch manner, as might 
beſt concur with the intentions of this dangerous, and potent 
faction. . g 

« 173. And when one miſchievous deſign and attempt of 
theirs, to bring on the army againf the parliament, and the 
city of London, hath been diſcovered and prevented; 

« 174, They preſently undertook another of the ſame 
damnable nature, with this addition to 1t, to endeavour to 
make the Scotiſh army neutral, whilſt, the Engliſh army, 
which they had laboured to corrupt and invenom againſt 
us, by their falſe and ilanderous ſuggettions, ſhould execute 
their malice, to the lubverſion of our religion, and the dif- 
ſolution of our government. 5 

175. Thus tacy have been continually practiſing to dif- 
turb the peace, and plotting the deſtruction even of all the 
king's domin'ous; and have employed their emiſſaries and 
agents in them all, for the promoting their deviliſh deſigns, 
which the vigilancy of thoſe who were well aftected, hath 
ſtill diſcovercd and defeated, before they were ripe for exe» 
cution in England and Scotland. | 

&« 176, Only in Ireland, which was farther off, they have 
had time and opportunity to mould and prepare their work, 
and had brought it to that perfection, that they had poſſeſ- 
ſed themſelves of that whole kingdom, totally ſubverted 
the government of it, rooted out religion, and deſtroyed 
all the proteſtants, whom the conſcience of their duty to 
God, their king and country, would not have permitted to 
join wich them, if by God's wonderful providence their main 
enterprize upon the city and caſtle of Dublin had not been 
detected and prevented upon the very eve before it ſhould 
have been exccuted. „ 

« 177, Notwithſtanding they have, in other parts of that 
kingdom, broken out into open rebellion, ſupprifing towns 
and caſtles, committed murders, and rapes, and other vil— 
lanies, and ſhaken off all bonds of obedience to his majeſty 
and the laws of the realm. (29.) | 

Rem. (29.) The commons, in theſe two laſt articles, con- 
ſider the malignant party of England as the principal authors 
of the Ifith rebellion, and artfully confound whatever had 
been done in England for fifteen years, and the maflacre of 
Ireland in 1641, under the fame idea, as proceeding from the 
ſame ſource, which was never well proved. 

&« 158. And in general have kindled ſuch a fire, as nothing 
but God's infinite bleſſing upon the wiſdom and endeavours 
of this ſtate will be able to quench. 5 

«179. And certainly had not God, in his great mercy 
unto this land, diſcovered and confounded their former de— 
ſigns, we had been the prologue to this tragedy in Ireland, 
and had by this been made the lamentable ſpectacle of miſery 
and confuſion. _ 

« 149, And now what hope have we but in God, when, 
as the only racans of our ſubſiſtence and power of reformation, 
35 under him in the parliament ? | 

&« 181. But what can we the commons, without the con- 
junction of the houſe of lords; and what conjunction can 


— + 


have been, to reduce within bounds that exorbitant power 
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we expect there, when the biſhops and recuſant lord 
ſo numerous and prevalent, that they are able to croſs and 
interrupt our beſt endeavours for reformation, and by that 
means give advantage to this malignant party to traduce Our 
proceedings? | | 
*© 182, They infuſed into the people, that we mean to aba 

liſn all church-government, and leave every man to his 
own fancy for the ſervice and worſhip of God, abſolvins 
him of that obedience which he owes under God unto his 
majeſty ; whom we know to be intruſted with the ecclef,. 
aſtical law, as well as with the temporal, to regulate a 


S are 


the members of the church of England, by ſuch rule of 


order and diſcipline, as are eftabliſhed by parliament ; which 
is his great council, in all affairs both in church and ſtate. (30 

Rem. (30.) It is true, the commons declare here, that the;, 
intention is not to ſet up an independency in matter of reli. 
gion. But as to what concerns the government of the church 
they ſpeak obſcurely, becauſe it was not yet time to declare 
themſelves more openly. They are contented with aflertin 
that the king ought to take the parliament's advice in the 
affairs of the church, a maxim they intended to make great 
uſe of. | | 5 
183. We confeſs our intention is, and our endeavonts 
which the prelates have aſſumed unto themſelves, ſo CONti ary 
both to the word of God, and to the laws of the land; t, 
which end we paſſed the bill for the removing them from 
their temporal power and employments ; that ſo the better 
they might with weakneſs apply themſelves to the diſcharge 
of their functions; which bill themſelves oppoſe, and wee 
the principal inſtruments of croſſing it. 

„184. And we do here declare, that it is far from our 
purpoſe or defire, to let looſe the golden reins of diſcipline 
and government in the church, to leave private perſons or 
particular congregations, to take up what form of divine ſer. 
vice they pleaſe; for we hold it requiſites, that there ſhould 
be throughout the whole realm a conformity to that order 
which the laws enjoin according to the word of God. (13,) 
And we defire to unburthen the conſciences of men of need. 
leſs and ſuperſtitious ceremonies, ſuppreſs innovations, ang 
take away the monuments of idolatry. 

Rem. (31.) Great uſe was afterwards made of this reftric. 
tion, “according to the word of God,” to introduce greater 
alterations than thoſe mentioned in this article. | 

© 135. And the better to effect the intended reformation 
we defire there may be a general ſynod of the moſt grave, 
pious, learned, and judicious divines of this iſland ; affiſted 
with ſome from foreign parts, profeſſing the ſame religion 
with us; who may confider of all things neceſſary for the 
peace and good government of the church, and repreſent the 
reſults of their conſultations unto the parliament, to be there 


allowed of and confirmed, and receive the ſtamp of autho- 


rity, thereby to find paflage and obedience throughout the 
kingdom. (32.) — 
Rem. (32.) The commons diſcovered here more clearly their 
intentions, 1n. that, 1. It does not appear that they would ad- 
mit biſhops into this ſynod. 2. In that they would have it 
to confiſt of divines of the iſland, and conſequently of Scots, 
who were all preſbyterians, and of ſome foreign miniſters who 
were ſo too. 

186. They have maliciouſly charged us, that we intend 
to deſtroy and diſcourage learning; whercas it is our chict- 
eſt care and deſire to advance it; and to provide a compe- 


tent maintenance for conſcionable and preaching miniſters | 


throughout the kingdom, which will be a great encourage- 
ment to ſcholars, and a certain means whereby the want, 
meanneſs, and ignorance, to which a great part of the clergy 
is now ſubject, will be prevented. 

** 137, And we intend likewiſe to reform and purge the 
fountains of learning the two univerſities, that the ſtreams 
flowing from thence may be clear and pure, and an honour 
and comfort to the whole land. (33.) 

Rem. (33.) It is certain, at the time this remonſtrance was 
publiſhed, the reſolution of aboliſhing the eccleſiaſtical hier- 


archy was already taken, though it was not yet openly de- 


clared. Accordingly, the defign to purge the two univerſities 
was executed, by turning out the heads and profeſſors of the 
church of England, and putting in preſbyterians. 

© 188. They have ſtrained to blaſt our proceedings in par- 
liament, by wreſting the interpretations of our orders from 
their genuine intention, 

*© 189. They tell the people, that our meddling with the 
power of epiſcopacy, hath cauſed ſectaries and conventicles, 
when idolatry and popiſh ceremonies introduced into the 
church by the command of the bithops, have not only de- 


barred 
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harred the people from thence, but expelled them from the 
. Thus with Eliab, we are called by this malignant 
arty the troubles of the flare, and ſtill, while we endeavour 
ro reform their abuſes, they make us the authors of thoſe 
niſchiefs we ſtudy to prevent, 3 | 

« 191. For the pertecting of the work begun, and remoy- 
ing all future impediments, we conc*ive thele courles will 
be very effectual, ſeeing the religion of the papiſts hath ſuch 
principles as do certainly tend to the deſtruction and extirpa- 
tion of all proteſtants, when they ſhall have opportunity to 
. It is neceſſar? in the firſt place to keep them in ſuch 
condition, as that they may not be able to do us any hurt, 
and for avoiding of ſuch connivance and favour as hath 
hitherto been ſhewed unto them. | : 

« 193. That his majeſty be pleaſed to grant a ſtanding 
commillion to ſome choice men named in parliament, who 
may take notice of their increaſe, their counſels and proceed- 
ings, and uſe all due means by execution of the laws, 
to prevent all miſchievous defigns againſt the peace and ſafety 
of this kingdom. 1 | | 

« 194. That ſome good courſe be taken to diſcover the 
counterieit and falſe conformity of papiſts to the church, 
by colour whereof, perſons very much difaffected to the true 
religion, have been admitted into places of greateſt truſt and 
authority in the Kingdom. fn NN 

« 195. For the better preſervation of the laws and Jiberties 
of the kingdom, that all the illegal grievances and exactions 
be preſented and punithed at the ſeſhons and aſſizes. 

196. And that judges and juſtices be very careful to give 
this in charge to the grand juries, and both the ſheriffs and 
juſtices to be ſworn to the due execution of the petition of 
right, and other laws. | 3 

« 197. That his majeſty be humbly petitioned by both 
houſes, to employ ſuch counſellors, embaſſadors, and other 
miniſters in managing his bufineſs at home and abroad, as 
the parliament may have cauſe to conſide in, without which 
we cannot give his majeſty ſuch ſupplies for ſupport of his 


own eſtate, nor ſuch aſſiſtance to the proteſtant party beyond 


the ſea, as is defired. | 

« 198. It may often fall out, that the commons may have 
juſt cauſe to take exceptions at ſome men for being counjel- 
lors, and yet not charge thoſe men with crimes, for there be 
grounds of diffidence which lay not in proof. | 

* 199. There are others, which though they may be proved 


| yet are not legally criminal. 


4 200. To be a known favourer of papiſts, or to have been 
very foiward in defending and countenancing ſome great of- 
fenders queſtioned in parliament ; or to ſpeak contemptu- 


_ ouſly of either houſes of parliament, or parliamentary pro- 


ceedings : (34.) | | 
Rem. (34.) It is not unlikely the commons meant here the 
lord Digby, fon to the carl of Briſtol. 

* 201, Or ſuch as are factors or agents for any foreign 
prince of another religion; ſuch as are juſtly ſuſpected to get 
counſellors places, or any other of tru{t, concerning public 
employment for money; for all theſe and divers others, we 
may have great reaſon to be earneſt with his majeſty, not to 
put his great affairs into ſuch hands, though we may be un- 
willing to proceed againſt them in any legal way of charge or 
impeachment. | 

202. That all counſellors of ſtate may be ſworn to ob- 
ſerve thoſe laws which concern the ſubject in his liberty, that 
they may likewiſe take an oath not to reccive, or give reward 
or penfion fram any foreign prince, but ſuch as they ſhall 
within ſome reaſonable time ditcover to the lords of his ma- 
jelty's council. | | 

* 203. And although they ſhould wickedly forſwear them- 
ſelves, yet it may herein do good to make them known 
to be falſe and perjured to thoſe who employed them, and 
thereby bring them into as little credit with them as with us, 

„204. That his majeſty may have cauſe to be in love 
with good counſel and good men, by ſhewing him, in an 
humble and dutiful manner, how full of advantage it would 
be to himſelf, to ſee his own eſtate ſettled in a plentiful con- 
dition to ſupport his honour : to ſee his people united in ways 
ot duty to him, and endeavours of the public good; to ſee 
happineſs, wealth, peace and ſafety derived to his own king— 
dom, and procured to his allies by the inſlucnce of his own 
power and government.” | | 

It is eaſy to perceive, after reading this remonſtrance or 
declaration, that it was a real maniteſto againſt the king, 
under the name of the counſellors, miniſters, and malignants. 
And therefore, before we proceed, it 1s reaſonable to ſhew 


the 


2 reader the king's anſwer to the petition which accom- 
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panied the remonſtrance, and then to the remonſtrance it- 
{c1f, | 


His majeſty's anſwer to the petition, which accompanied 
_ the declaration preſented to him at Hampton-Court, 
ecember 1, 1641. | 


WE having received from you, ſoon after our return 
out of Scotland, a long petition, conſiſting of many deſires 
of great moment, together with a declaration of a very 
unutual nature annexed thereunto, we had taken ſome time 


to conſider of it, as befitted us in a matter of that conſequence, 


being confident that your own reaſon and regard to us, as 
well as our expreſs intimation, by our controller, to that 
purpoſe, would have reſtrained you from the publiſhing of 
it, till ſuch time as you ſhould have received our an{wer to 


it; but much againſt our expectation, finding the contrary, 


that the ſaid declaration is already abroad in print, by direc- 
tions from your houle, as appears by the printed copy, we 


mult let you know, that we are very ſenfible of the diſ- 


reſpect. 55 

“ Notwithſtanding it is our intention, that no failing on 
your part ſhall make us fail in ours, of giving all due fatiſ- 
faction to the deſires of our people in àa parllamentary way; 
and therefore we ſend you this anſwer to your petition, reſerv— 
ing ourſelf in point of the declaration, which we think un- 
parliamentary, and fhall take a courſe to do that which we 
ſhall think fit in prudence and honour. | 

«© To rhe petition we lay, That although there are divers 
things in the preamble of it, which we are fo far from ad- 
mitting, that we profeſs we cannot at all underſtand them, 
as of a wicked and malignant party prevalent in the 
government; of ſome of that party admitted to our privy- 
council, and to other employments of truſt, and near«{t ro 
us and our children; of endeavours to fow among the people 
falſe ſcandals and imputations, to blemiſh and diſgrace the 
proceedings of the parliament:“ All, or any of which, did 
we know of, we ſhould be as ready to remedy and puniſh, as 
you to complain of; fo that the prayers of your petition are 
grounded upon ſuch premiies, as we muſt in no wile 
admit; yet notwithſtanding, we are plealcd to give this 
anſwer to you. (1.) | 8 | 

Rem. (I.) This ſo general anſwer of the king was not 
capable of combating the particular facts, whereby the com- 
mons pretended to prove, in the remonſtrance, that for f:veral 
years paſt, the court or malignant. party had endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh an arbitrary government. 

To the firit, concerning religion, confiſting of ſeveral 
branches, we ſay, that for preſerving the peace and ſafety of 
this kingdom from the deſigns of the popiſh party, we have, 
and will {Ul concur with all the juſt defires of our people in 
a parliamentary way: (2.) That tor the depriving of the 
bithops of their votes in parliament, we would have you 
confider, that their right 1s grounded upon the fundamental 
law of the Kingdom, and conſtitution of parliament : This 
we would have you conlider ; but fince you defire our con- 
currence herein in a parliamentary way we will give no fur- 
ther anſwer at this time. 

Rem. (2.) It is true, the king had never rejected the peti- 
tions preſented to him on this occaſion by the parliament, but 
had always granted whatever was defired. But then it is no leſs 
true, that his promiſes in this reſpect had never been executed, 


Wherefore the parliament did not complain of want of con- 


currence, but of want of performance. So the king's anſwer 
as to his concurrence was not properly to the purpoſe. 

As for the abridging of the inordinate power of the 
clergy, we conccive that the taking away of the high-com- 
miſhon-court hath well moderated that; but if they continue 
any uſurpations or exceiles in their juriſdictions, we thercin 
neither have, nor will, protect them. (3.) 

Rem. (3.) It would have been very difficult to agree with 
the king upon what ſhould be conſidered as ufurpations or 
exceſſes in the juriſdiction of the clergy. So the King pro- 
perly bound himſelf to nothing by this general promiſe. 

„ Unto that clauſe which concerneth corruptions (as you 
ſtile them) in religion, in church-government, and in diſei— 
pline, and the removing of ſuch neceſſary ceremonies as weak 
conſciences might check; that for any illegal innovations 
which may have crept in, we ſhall willingly concur in the 
removal of them: That if our parliament thall adviſe us to 
call a national ſynod, which may duly examine ſuch ceremo— 
nies as give juſt cauſe of offence to any, we ſhall take into 
conſideration, and apply ourſelf to give due ſatisſaction there- 
in; (J.) but we are very ſorry to hear in ſuch general terms, 
corruption in religion objected, fince we are perſuaded in our 
conſcience, that no church can be found upon the earth that 
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profeſſeth the true religion with more purity of doctrine than 


the church of England doth, nor where the government and 
diſcipline are jointly more beautiful, and free from ſuperſti- 
tion, than as they are here eſtabliſhed by law ; which by the 
grace of God we will with conſtancy maintain (while we live) 
in their purity and glory, not only againſt all invaſions of 
popery, but alſo from the irreverence of thoſe many ſchiſma— 
tics and ſeparatiſts, wherewith of late this kingdom and this 
city abounds, to the great diſhonour and hazard, both of 
church and ſtate, for the ſuppreſſion of whom we require 
your timely aid and active aſſiſtance. 

Rem. (4-) Another general anſwer which ſignifies nothing. 

« To the ſecond prayer of the petition, concerning the 
removal and choice of counſellors, we know not any of our 
council to whom the character ſer forth in the petition can 
belong? That by thoſe whom we had expoled to trial, we 
have already given you ſufficient teſtimony, that there is no 
man ſo near unto us in place or affection, whom we will not 
leave to the juſtice of the law, if you ſhall bring a particular 
charge, and ſufficient proofs againſt him ; and of this we do 
again aſſure you, but in the mean time we wiſh you to for- 
bear ſuch general aſperſions, as may reflect upon all our coun- 
cil, fince you name none in particular, 1 

That for the choice of our counſellors and miniſters of 
ſtate, it were to debar us that natural liberty all freemen 
have; and as it is the undoubted right of the crown of Eng- 
land, to call ſuch perſons to our ſecret councils, ro public 
employment, and our particular ſervice, as we ſhall think fit; 
ſo we are, and ever fhall be very careful, to make election of 
ſuch perſons in thoſe places of truſt, as ſhall have given good 
teſtimonies of their abilities and integrity, and againſt whom 
there can be no juſt cauſe of exception, whereon reaſonably 
to ground a diffidence; and to choices of this nature, we 
afſur vou that the mediation of the neareſt unto us hath 
always concurred. (5.) | 

Rm. (z.) He means the queen. 

« To the third prayer of your petition concerning Ireland, 
we underſtand your defire of not alienating the forfeited lands 
thereof, to proceed from much care and love, and likewiſe 
that it may be a reſolution very fit for us to take; but whether 
it be ſeaſonable to declare reſolutions of that nature, before 
the events of a war be ſeen, that we much doubc of. How- 
ſoever, we cannot but thank you for this care, and your 
chearful engigement for the ſuppreſſion of that rebellion ; 
upon the ſpeedy effecting whereot, the glory of God in the 
proteſtant proteſhon, the ſafety of the Britiſh arms, our 
honour, and that of the nation ſo much depends; all the 
intereſts ot this kingdom being ſo involved in that bufinets, 
we cannot but quicken your affections therein, and ſhall de- 
fire you to frame your counſels to give ſuch expedition to the 
work, as the nature thereot, and the preſſures in point of 
time require; and whereof you are put in mind by the daily 
inſolence and increaſe of thole rebels. 

% For concluſion; you promile to apply yourſelves to ſuch 
courſes as may ſupport our royal eſtate with honour and 
plenty at home, and with power and reputation abroad, is 
that which we have ever pronuſed ourſelf, both from your 
lovalties and affections, and allo for what we have already 


lone, and ſhall daily go adding unto, for the comfort and 


happineſs of our people.“ 


The anſwer to the remonſtrance did not appcar till ſome 
time after; for-as far as I can conjecture, it was not ſent to 
the commons before January 1641-2, I ſhall however inſert 
it in this place, as well not to divide this matter, as that the 
anſwer may be read before the remonſtrance is forgot. 


<« The king's declaration in anſwer to the remonſtrance of 
the ſtate of the kingdom, 


« ALTHOUGH we do not believe that our houſe of 
commons intended, by their remonſtrance of the ſtate of 
the kingdom, to put us to any apology, either for our paſt 
or prefent actions ; notwithſtanding fince they bave thought 
it ſo very necellary (upon their obſeryation of the preſent 
diſtempers) to publith che ſame, for the ſatisfaction of all 
our loving ſubjects, we have thought it very {ſuitable to the 
duty of our place (with which God hath truſted us) to do 
our part to ſo good a work, in which we ſhall not think it 
below our kingly dignity to deſcend to any particular, which 
may compoſe and ſettle the affections of our meaneſt ſubjects, 
ſince we are ſo conſcious to ourſelf of ſuch upright intentions 
and endeavours, and only of ſuch (for which we give God 
thanks) for the peace and happineſs of our kingdom, in 
which the proſperity of our ſubjects muſt be included, that 
we wiſh from our heart, that even our moſt ſecret thoughts 
were publiſhed to their view and examination: ' hough we 


publiſhing ſo many particulars, from which we pray, 


mult confeſs, we cannot but be very ſorry in this cou 
of time, (when the unhappineſs of this Kingdom is {© Pay 
rally underſtood abroad) there ſhould be ſuch a neceſſity 15 
1 

208, no it. 
conveniencies may enſue, that were not intended. þ 
** We ſhall in a few words paſs over that part of the na 
rative, wherein the misfortunes of this kingdom, from 
firſt entering to the crown to the beginning of this parliame,, 
are remembered in fo ſenſible expreſſions. (I.) An tha. 
other which acknowledgeth the many good laws palled b. 


ment, 


our grace and favour this parliament, for the ſecurity of ch. 


people; of which we fhall only ſay thus much, that a; 4, 
have not refuſed to pals any bill preſented to us by our ».. 
liament, for redreſs of thoſe grievances mentioned in the. 
monſtrance; ſo we have not had a greater motive for 155 
paſſing thoſe laws than our own reſolution (grounded une 
our obſervation, and underſtanding the ſtate of our king 
to have freed our ſubjects, for the future, from thoſe prel. 
ſures which were grievous to them if thoſe laws had not been 
propounded, (2.) which therefore we ſhall as inviolably may. 
tain, as we look to have our own rights preſerved, not dout. 
ing but that all our loving ſubjects will look on thoſe reme. 
dies, with that full gratitude and affection, that even the 
memory of what they have formerly undergone, by the ac. 


Don 


dom; 


cidents and neceſſities of thoſe times, will not be unplenfant 


to them: And poſſibly in a pious ſenſe of God's bleſliag upon 
this nation (how little ſhare ſoever we ſhall have of the 1c. 


knowledgment) they will confeſs they have enjoyed a greg. 


meaſure of happineſs (even theſe laſt ſixteen years) botu in 
peace and plenty, not only comparatively in reſpect of their 
neighbours, but even of thoſe times which were jultly accounted 
fortunate, The fears and jealouſies which may make ſome 


impretlion in the minds of our people, we will tuppoſe may 


be of two ſorts ; cither for religion or liberty and their civil 
intereſt, The fears for religion may happly be, nor only as 
ours here eltabliſhed may be invaded by the Romiſh party, 
but as it is accompanied with fome ceremonies, at which 
ſome tender conſciences really are, or pretended to be ſcan. 


dalized; for of any other which have been uſed, withou: 


any legal warrant or injunction, and already are, or ſpecdil 
may be, aboliſhed, we ſhall not ſpeak. _ | | 

Remark (1.) The king could not more ingenuouſly own 
what is ſaid in the remonſtrance, concerning the firſt filteen 
years of his reign, than by entirely paſſing it over withou: 
aniwer, | ROE 

Rem. (2.) This is alſo a confeſſion that grievances were 
juſtly complained of. The king ſays, his refolution was to 
redreis them, and it was not pattible to convict him of the 
contrary. But atrer all, he was believed but by few perſons, 

Concerning religion, as there may be any ſuſpicion 6: 
favour or inclination to the papiſts, we are willing to declare 
to all the world, that as we have been from our childhocd 


brought up in, and practiſed the religion now eſtabliſhed in 


this Kingdom, ſo it is well known, we have (not contents! 
ſimply with the principles of our education) given a good 
proportion of our time and pains, to the examination ot the 
grounds of this religion, as it is different from that of Rom, 
and are from our ſoul ſo fully ſatisfied and aſſured that it is 
the moſt pure and agreeable to the ſacred word of God, of 
any religion now practiſed in the chriſtian world: that as we 
believe we can maintain the ſame by unanſwerable reaſons, 
ſo we hope we ſhould readily ſeal to it by the effuſion of our 
blood, if it pleaſed God to call us to that ſacrifice, And 
therefore nothing can be ſo acceptable unto us, as any pro- 
poſition which may contribute to the advancement of it here, 
or the propagation of it abroad, being the only means to draw 
down a bleſſing from God upon ourſelves and this nation. 
And we have been extremely unfortunate, if this projettion 
of ours be wanting to our people: our conſtant practice n 
our own perſon, having always been (without oſtentation) a, 
much to the evidence of our care and duty herein, as we 
could poſſibly tell how to expreſs. (3.) 

Rem. (3.) The remonſtrance did not accuſe the king ci 
being a papiſt in his heart, But of having countenanced to 
catholics, by not exccuting the laws againſt them.“ He clears 
himſelf here from being inclined to the Romiſh religion, and 
leaves the conſequence to be drawn, that fince he is perſuac- 
ed of the truth of the proteſtant religion, it is not poſſible he 
ſhould encourage the Roman. But his conduct had ſhew! 
that this conſequence did not necellarily follow, ſince it was 
notorious, he had countenanced the papiſts, from the begin” 
ning of his reign, out of complaiſance to the queen, or from 
ſome political views, | 

For differences among ourſelves, for matters indifferent 
in their own nature concerning religion, we ſhall, in tendet— 
neſs to any number of our loving ſubjects, very willing! 
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* 3 lv wit : : , 
1 for the exemption of tender conſciences from puniſh— 
S 1 


ment, or perſecution for ſuch ceremonies, and in ſuch calcs, 
which by the judgment of moſt men, are held to be matters 
- 1:fferent, and of ſome to be abſolutely unlawful. Provided 
wh t this caſe be attempted and purſued with that modeſty, 
wider ind ſubmiſſion, that in the mean time the peace and 

aict of the kingdom be not diſturbed, the decency and come- 
lineſs of God's ſervice diſcountenanced, nor the pious, ſober, 
and devout actions of thole reverend perſons who were the 
irſt labourers in the bleſſed reformation, or of that time, be 
ſcandaled and defamed, (4.) for we cannot, without griet of 
heart, and without ſome tax upon ourſelt, and our miniſters, 
for the not execution of our laws, look upon the bold licence 


of ſome men, in printing of pamphlets, in preaching and 


ſrinting of ſermons, fo full of bitterneſs and malice againſt 
the preſent government, againſt the laws eſtabliſhed, ſo full 
of ſedition againſt ourſelf, and the peace of the kingdom, that 
we are many times amazed to conſider by what eyes theſe 
things are ſeen, and by what ears they are heard. And there- 
fore we have good cauſe to command, as we have done, and 
hereby do, all our judges and miniſters of juſtice, our attorney 
an! ſolicitor-general, and the reſt of our learned council, to 
proceed with all ſpeed againſt ſuch, and their abettors, who 
either by writing or words, have to boldly and malicioufly 
violated the laws, diſturbed the peace of the common- wealth, 
and as much as in them lies, thaken the very foundation upon 
which that peace and happineſs is founded and conſtituted. 
And we doubt not but all our loving ſubjects will be very 
{-nfible, that this buſy, virulent demeanor, is a fit prologue 
to nothing but confuſion ; and if not very ſeaſonably puniſhed 
and prevented, will not only be a blemiſh to that wholeſome 
accommodation we intend, bur an unſpeakable ſcandal and 
imputation, even upon the profeſlion and religion of this our 
kingdom of England. i 

Rem. (4.) The king was not in the wrong to ſupport the 
eſtabliſhed worſhip, and to regard as an indulgence whatever 
{hould be granted to tender coniciences. But after all, this 
indulgence was reduced to a very {mall matter, if we conſider 
all the limitations contained in this article, 

« Concerning the civil liberties and intereſts of our ſub- 
jects, we ſhall need to fay lots, having erected fo many laft- 
ing monuments of our princely and fatherly care of our 
people, in thoſe many excellent laws patſed by us this par- 
lament, which in truth (with very much content to ourſelt) 
vie conceive to be fo large and ample, that very many ſober 
men have very little left to with for. 5 

« We underſtood well the right, and pretences of right, 
we departed from, in the conſenting tothe bills of the triennial 
parliament, for the continuance of this preſent parliament, 
and in the preamble to the bill of tunnage and poundage. 
The matter of which hw ing begot fo nan difturbances in late 
parliaments, we were wilting to remove, that no intereſt of 

urs might hereafter break that correſpondence, abundantly 
contenting ourſelf with an aiturance (which we full have) 


that we ſhould be repaired and ſupplied by a juſt proportion 


of confidence, bounty, and obedicnce of our people. In the 
bills for the taking away the high-commiſhon end ſtar-cham- 
ber courts, we believe we had given that real ſatisfackion, 
that all jealouſies and apprehenſions of arbitrary preftures un- 


der the civil' or eccleſiaſtical ſtate, would eafily have been 


abandoned, eſpecially when they ſaw all poſiible doubts ſecured 
by the viſitation of a triennial parliament. Es 

© Theſe and others of no mean confideration, we had 
rather ſhould be valued in the hearts and affections of our 
people, than in any mention of our own; not doubting, but 
as we have taken all theſe occaſions to render their condition 
moſt comfortable and happy, ſo they will always, in a grate- 
ful and dutiful relation, be ready with equal tenderneſs and 
alacrity to advance our rights and preſerve our honour, upon 
Which their own ſecurity and ſubſiſtance ſo much depends. 
And we will be ſo careful, that no particular ſhall be preſent- 
ed unto us, for the completing and eſtabliſhing that ſecurity, 
to which we will not with the ſame readineſs contribute our 
beſt aſſiſtance. | | 

If theſe reſolutions be the effects of our preſent counſels 
(and we take God to witneſs, that they are ſuch, and that all 
our loving ſubjects may confidently expect the benefit of them 
rom us) certainly no ill deſign upon the public can accom- 
pany ſuch reſolution, neither will there be greater cauſe of 
iu}picion of any perſons preferred by us to degrees of honour 
nd places of truſt and employment ſince this parliament, 
And we muſt confeſs, that amongſt our misfortunes we 
reekon it not the leaſt, that having not retained in our ſervice, 
nor protected any one perſon, againſt whom our parliament 
hath excepted during the whole fitting of it, and having in 


h the advice of our parliament, that ſome law may 


all that time ſcarce vouchſafed to any man an inſtance of our 
grace and favour but to ſuch who were under ſome eminent 
character of eſtimation among our people, there ſhould 16 
ſoon be any miſunderſtanding or jealouſy of their fidelity and 
uprightneſs, eſpecially in a time when we take all occaſions 
to, declare, that we conceive ourſelf only capable of being 
ſerved by honeſt men and in honeſt ways. However, if in 
truth we have been miſtaken in, ſuch our election, the parti- 
cular ſhall be no ſooner diſcovered to us, either by our own 
obſervation, or other certain information, than we will leave 
them to public juſtice, under the marks of our diſpleaſure, 
„Ik notwithſtanding this, any malignant party ſhall take 
heart, and be willing to ſacrifice the peace and happincis of 
their country to their own ſiniſter ends and ambitions, under 
what pretence of religion and conſcience ſoever; if they ſhall 
endeavour to leſſen our reputation and intereſt, and to weak 
en our lawful power and authority with our good ſubjects ; 
if they ſhall go about by diſcountenancing the preſent laws to 
looſen the bands of government, that all diſorder and con- 


fuſion may break in upon us, we doubt not but God in his 


good time will diſcover them unto us; and the wiſdom and 
courage of our high court of parliament join with us in their 
ſuppreſſion and puniſhment. 


++ Having now ſaid all that we can to expreſs the clear— 


neſs and uprightneſs of our intentions to our people; and done 
all we can to manifeſt thoſe intentions, we cannot but confi- 
dently believe all our good ſubjects will acknowledge our part 
to be fully performed, both in deeds paſt, and preſent reſo— 


lutions, to do whatſocver with juſtice may be required of us, 


and that their quiet and profperity depends now wholly upon 
themſelves, and is in their own power, by yielding all obedi- 
ence and due reverence to the law, which is the inheritance 
of every ſubject, and the only fecurity he can have for his 
life, liberty, or eſtate, and the which being neglected or 
diſeſteemed (under what ſpecious ſhows ſoever) a very great 
meaſure of infelicity, if not an irreparable confufion, muſt 
without doubt fall upon them. And we doubt not, it will 
be the moſt acceptable declaration a king can make to his 
fubjects, that for our part we are reſolved not only duly to 
oblerve the laws ourſelf, but to maintain them againſt What 
oppolition ſoever, though with the hazard of our being. (5.) 
Rem. (5.) Unhappily for the king, theſe general promiſes, 
to which he could give what ſenſe he thought proper, pro- 


duced not the effect upon tae commons he expected, or ra- 


ther they produced the quite contrary, and increaſed their 
difſtruit. _'T'his the reader will be convinced of, when he 
comes to fee what had paſſed, probably, before this declara- 
tion was publiſhed. | | 

And our hope is, that not only the loyalty and good 
affections of all our loving ſubjects will concur with us in the 
conſtant preferving a good underſtanding between us and our 
people, but at this time, their own and our intereſt, and com— 
paſſion of the lamentable condition of our poor proteſtant ſub— 
jzéts in Ireland, will invite them to a fair intelligence and 
unity amongſt themſelves, that ſo we may with one heart in- 
tend the reheving and recovering that unhappy kingdom, 


where thoſe barbarous rebels practiſe ſuch inhuman and un- 
heard-of outrages upon our miſerable people, that no Chriſ— 


tian ear can hear without horror, nor ſtory parallel. And as 
we look upon this as the greateſt affliction that hath pleaſed 
God to lay upon us, ſo our unhappineſs is increaſed, in that, 
by the diſtempers at home, ſo early remedies have not been 
applied to thoſe growing evils, as the expectation and neceſſity 
there requires, though for our part, as we did upon the firſt 
notice acquaint our parliament of Scotland (where we then 
were) with that rebellion, requiring their aid and aſſiſtance, 
and gave like ſpeedy intimation and recommendation to our 
parliament here; ſo, ſince our return hither, we have been 
forward to all things which have been propoſed to us towards 
that work, and have lately ourſelf offered (by a meſlage to 
our houſe of pecrs, and communicated to our houſe of com- 
mons) to take upon us the care to raiſe ſpeedily ten thouſand 
Engliſh voluntcers for that ſervice, if the houſe of commons 
ſhall declare that they will pay them; (6.) which particulars 
we are (in a manner) neceſſitated to publiſh, ſince we are in- 
formed, that the malice of ſome perſons have whiſpered it 
abroad, that no {pecdier advancing of the buſineſs hath pro- 
ceeded from ſome want of alacrity in us to this great work; 
whereas we acknowledge 1t a high crime againſt Almighty 
God, and incxcuſabl- to our good ſubjects of our three king- 
doms, if we did not to the utmoſt employ all our powers and 
faculties to the ſpeedteſt and molt effectual aſſiſtance and pro- 

tection of that diſtreſſed people, | | 
Rem. (6.) It appears by this paſſage, that this anſwer 
was not publiſhed till after the king's offer of levying ten 
thouſand men for Ireland, that is to ſay in January 1641-2, 
2 And 
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&© And we ſhall now conjure all our good ſubjects (of what 
degree ſoever) by all the bonds of love, duty or obedience, 
that are precious to good men, to join with us for the reco- 
very of the peace of that kingdom, and the preſervation of 
the peace 0: this, o remove all their doubts and fears, which 
may interrupt their affection to us, and all their jealoufies 
and apprehentions, which may leflen their charity to each 
other, and then (if the fins of this nation have not prepared 
an incvitable judgment for us all) God will yet make us a 
great and glorious K ng, over a free and happy people.“ 


The bare reading of this declaration ſufficiently ſhews the 
king had no intention to gire a particular anſwer to the re- 
mcnſtance of the Nate of the kingdom, which contained fo 
m:.ny ifferent articles untouched by the King's declaration. 
And perhaps he would never have given any anlwer, if his 
enemies had not triumphed on his filience. He thought pro- 
per th retore to publiſh this declaration, that he might tay 
he had antwered the remonſtrance, and not with defign to 
anſ..cr ic indeed; and beſides, he publiſhed it not till long 
aftei the remonſtrance was received. Mean while, the com- 
mo!- publ.ſhing this paper againſt his will, made a deep im— 
preflion n his mind, and convinced him they had fome grand 
defign iince they had fo little regard for him. 

It was not very ftrange that the King ſhould be highly dif- 
pleaſed with a remonſtrance, which was properly but a ſeries 
of reproaches for his paſt conduct, and againſt his govern- 
ment: with a femonſtrance, not directed to himſelf, but to 
the public, the authors whereof only meant to incenſe the 
people gainft him, and which was made at a time when it 
ſe2n.ea to be moſt unneceflary. Accordingly, the beginning 
of the breach between the king and the parliament is pro- 
perly to be dared from this time, though on both ſides ſome 
INCH UIES were VET Kept. 

Next day, t e 2d of December, the king coming to the 
parliament, ihe ſpeaker prelented to him the bill tor tunnage 
and oundag. ior fome months only, wherein the king ex- 
preſly owned be had t Il then levied theſe duties without a le- 
gal power. He made, on this occaſion, a fine ſpeech, full of 
his cwajeſty's praites for his goodnefs and affection to his 
peonle: after which the king ſpake in the following manner 
to both houles. | 


& My lords, and gentlemen, 

«© I THINK it fit, after ſo long abſence, at this firſt oc- 
caſion to {peak a few words unto you; but it is in no ways in 
anſ.ver to Mr. Speaker's learned ſpecch. | 

* Aibeit I have ſtaid longer than I expected to have done 
when TI went away, yet in this I have kept my promiſe with 
you, that T have made all the haſte back again, that the ſettling 
of my Scotch affairs could any ways permit: in which I have 
had ſo good ſucceſs, that I will confidently affirm to you that 
FT have leſt that nation a moſt peaceable and contented people : 
ſo that although I have a little miſreckoned in time, yet I 
was not deceived in my end. | 

* But if I have deceived your expectation a little in the 
time of my return, I ain affured that my expectation is as. 
much and more deceived in the condition wherein I hoped 
to have found ſome buſineſſes at my return: for that ſince 
before my going I ſettled the Jibertics of my ſubjects, and 
gave tne laws a free and orderly courſe, I expected to have 
found my people reaping the fruits of theſe benefits, by 
living in quictneſs and ſatisfaction of mind: but inſtead of 
this, I find them diſturbed with jealouſfics, 'frights, and 
alarms of dangerous defigns and plots; in conſequence of 
which, guards have been ſet to defend both houſes. I ſay 
not this as in doubt that my ſubjects affections are any way 
leſſened unto me in this time of my abſence, for I cannot but 
remember, to my great coinfort, the joyful reception J had 
now at my entry into London; but rather, as I hope, that 


my preſencd will cafily diſperſe theſe fears: for I bring as 


perfect and true aſfections to my people as ever prince, or as 
good ſubjects can poſſibly deſire. And I am fo far from re— 
penting me of any act I have done in this ſeſſion for the good 
of my pcople, that I proteſt, if it were to do again, I would 
doit; and will yet grant chat elfe can be juſtly deſired, for 
ſatisfaction in point of Iiberties, or in maintenance of the true 
religion that is here eflabliſhed, | 
* Now [ have but one particular to recommend unto you 
at this time, it is Ircland; for which, though I d:-wbt not 
your care, yet methinks the preparations for it go but ſlow— 
ly on. The occaſion is the fitter for me nov to niention, 
becaule of the arrival of two lords from Scoilun'i, K ho come 


2 That is, with ſome Scotiſh commilſioners, who were. come from Zcot— 
Lind to treat with the parlament about ſuccours tor Irelanue Che ome 


raittce appointed by the patiiament wee, the carls of Bedford and L. ar, 


Richmond ſent back by my command to my Scotiſh cg 


inſtructed from my council there (who now by act of par. 
liament have full power for that purpoſe) to anſwer that de. 
mand which it pleaſed both houſes to make me by way ot 
petition, that'met me at Berwick, and which the duke or 
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cil : therefore my deſire is, that both houſes would apy}, 
a ſelect committee to end this buſineſs with theſe noblemeg. 

“ I muſt conclude in telling you, that I ſeek my peoples 
happineſs; for their flouriſhing is my greateſt glory, and 
their affections my greateſt ſtrength.” | 

It was not without great- reaſon that the king reſolved ;, 
teltify an extreme zeal for the public good, fince the remon. 
ſtrance of the commons plainly taught him that endeaygyy, 
were uſing to make him forteit the love of the people, 1; 


was therefore neceflary to countermine the deſigns of his eye. 


mies, by repeated aſſurances of a great affection for his people, 
and by intimating he had entirely changed his principles aud 
maxims. But herein he had one great diſadvantage, in thy: 
for his future behaviour he could give no other ſecurity tha 
his word, which his enemies pretended to demonſtrate wiz 
not to be relied on. They chiefly urged, that though the 
king had folemnly given his affent to the petition of fight, 
he had never executed what he promiſed. The conlequence 
they drew trom this non-performance was ſo much the 
ſtronger, as the king had nothing to oppoſe to it but bare 
promiſes, which were of no more force than thoſe he had 
made with regar'| to that petition. | 

As the king had earneſtly recommended to the parliament 
the confideration of the affairs of Ireland, both houte in. 
mediatel” appointed a committee to treat with the Scots abou; 
ſuccours*. The commons in particular paſſionately Urfired 
to negotiate with Scotland. In their preſent belief, that 
the king was willing to cngage them to ſend an army into 
Irelind, in order to be more at caſe in England, they could 
not find a more effectual way to break his mcatures, than to 
employ Scotiſh troops in the relief of that kingdom. As they 
had already taken the reſolution, though ſccretly of diveſt. 
ing the king of great part of his power, they cifily forcſuy 
that a breach would infallibly follow, and then they thould want 
the troops the king had a mind to engage them to ſend into 
Ircland. | | | 

After the remonſtrance, every thing manifeſtly tended to a 
rupture between the king and the parliament, and the com- 
mons loſt no opportunities to infuſe ſuſpicions into the people 
againſt the king. To this end, Daniel O'Neal, who was 
concerned in the plot to ſeduce the army, was voted guilty of 
a ſecond attempt, in June or July laſt, to perſuade the chief 
officers of the army to declare for the king againſt the 
parliament. This rended to ſhew that the king had not re- 
linquithed his project, to make uſe of force to awe the par— 
liament. | 

On the other hand the rebels of Ireland having, by tus 


* 
” 


lord Coſtelough, preſented to the lords juſtices of that king 
dom, a letter in the nature of a remonſtrance, wherein ther 
demanded “ The free exerciſe. of their religion, and a repeal 
of all laws to the contrary,” the commons made a gre! 
noiſe about it. They knew the lord Coſtelough and the lord 
Taaff were on their way to England, with propoſitions to v2 
offered to the king concerning means for procuring the peace 
of Ircland. So, fearing, or pretending to tear, the king would 
grant liberty of conſcience to the Iriſh papiits, they deſired 
a conference with the lords: after which it was foleranly de— 
clared by both houſes, that they would never conſent to any 
toleration of the popiſh religion in Ireland, or any other his 
majeſty's dominions. It is caſy to ſee how much this tended 
to breed {ſuſpicions of the king. | 

Tt it is ſuppoſed, as I have inſinuated, that the aim o 
the commons, or at leaſt of the greateſt part of the house, 
was to put it out of the king's power to govern for the 16. 
ture as he had governed before this parliament, and that to 
prepare the people for this change it was neceffary to 31 then 
with fears and ſufpicicns, the motives of all their procecd- 
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ſtood. His ſubj cts were prejudiced againſt him, and he he 


nis gave his 0" 
, g g : © N 
mies an advantage, which they did not fail on all occaiions v 
* * pe 0 5 F 
improve: nay, they deſcended even to the nieaneſt; trifles, “ 
- . 4 . 5 - ; a r 
cherith the people's fears; for, upon information that among. 
A 9 0 0 39 
ſome barrels of ſoap, ſent by a merchant of London to 1/6: 
the lord Howard of Eſcryck, and Nathaniel Fiennes, fir William Arm» 
ir Philip Stapleton, and John Hampden, Nalton, tom, II. p. 53, 7% 
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appointed a committee? to make a ſtrict inquiſition, as into 
thing of the greateſt conſequence. 3 c 
About the ſame time another affair happened, which gave 
ſome advantage againſt the King. The Sth. of December he 
ſent to acquaint both houſes, that ſeven prieſts having been 
condemned that week, the French einbaſſador had defired him 
to change the ſentence of death into that of baniſhment, up- 
on which he defired to have their advice, Some days after, 
the commons voted that the leven prieſts ſhould be executed, 
and the lords concurring with this vote, both houles petition- 
ed the king to order the execution, The king replied, he 
would baviſh the ſeven prieſts, it both houſes would give cheir 
conſent. As they did not think proper to anſwer, the king 
took occaſion from their ſilence to ſuſpend the execution. 
Two months after, the king communicated a letter to them, 
which ſecretary Nicholas had received from Venice, wherein 
he was told that the pope threatened to ſend an army into 
Ireland, if the prieſts were executed. Upon this menace, 
both houſes prayed the king once more to execute the ſeven 
prieſts. But he thought not proper to grant their deſire: his 
reaſon was, the fear of repriſals, and that this rigour might 
be extremely prejudicial to the Englith proteſtants in Ireland, 
who ſhould tall into the hands of the rebels. This reaſon 
was fo much the weaker, as it ſerved not only for.the pre- 
ſent caſe, but allo for all that ſhould offer hereafter, and 
tended to render the laws of no effect; beſides, the Iriſh hav- 
ing already maſſacred above forty thouſand Engliſh proteſtants 
without any cauſe, the fear of repriſals from them ſeems to 


have been a weak motive for pardoning theſe prieſts. Ac- 


cordingly 1t was generally thought to be owing to the ſolici— 
tations of the queen. Be this as it will, the prieſts were not 
executed; for though afterwards the king left it to both houſes 
to fave or put then to death, they did not think fit either to 
pardon or execute. All this was extremely prejudicial to 
the king, fince, at the very time that he ſolemnly proteſted 
he was reſolved to exccute the laws, he granted his protec- 
tion to theſe ſeven prieſts, legally convicted, and had no re- 

ard to the inſtances of both houſes. | 

At this time, I mean in December 1641, two affairs ſuc- 
ceſſively employed the houſe of commons, namely, the ſuc- 
cours for Ireland, and the accuſation preſented to the lords 
againſt the biſhops. I ſhall only ſpeak of the firſt at preſent. 

The king and parliament equally allowed the neceſſity of 
relieving Ireland, and all the advices from thence were a de- 
monſtration of it. The Iriſh army was at the gates of 
Dublin, and had cut in pieces a body of troops ſent to Drog- 
heda. So, in all likel:hood, the lords juſtices, with their few 
troops, could not long reſiſt the rebels. The Scotch com- 
miſſioners that were come to London to treat with the par- 
liament, had offered an aid of five thouſand men, who could 
eaſily be ſent from Scotland into the north of Ireland, to make 


a diverfion, and the commons had prevailed with them to 


treat for ren thouſand. The deſign of the commons was to 
employ only Scotch troops in the reduction of Ireland, that 
England might not be unprovided. The king did not refuſe 


the aſſiſtance of Scotland, but would have England ſend into 
, © 


Ircland the like number of Engliſh forces, on pretence, that 
there was danger of the Scots ſeizing upon Ireland when the 
Iriſh ſhould be ſubdued. He had tound means to gain the 
peers, fo that when the motion was made to the lords, for 
tending ten thouſand Scots into Ircland, they conſented to it 


provided the ſame number of Englith were allo ſent thither. 


The Scotch commiſſioners complaining by a memorial, that 
ina fortnight they had no poſitive anſwer to their offers, the 
commons preſſed the lords to diſpatch the affair, declaring, it 


they neglected it, the whole blame would fall upon them. 
They farther declared, that unleſs the bill for preſſing of ſol- 


diers paſſed, it was impoſſible for England to raiſe troops for 
that ſervice, Whereupon the lords debated the three follow- 
ing queſtions, which were all reſolved in the negative. 

1. Whether this houſe ſhall conſent to ſend ten thouſand 
Scots into Ireland, before it can be aſcertained that ten thou- 
land Engliſh will be ſent thither allo ? 

2. Whether this houſe ſhall conſent to ſend ten thouſand 


Scots before the bill for preſſing be paſſed ? 


3- Whether this houte ſhall join with the commons, in 
ſending now ten thouſand Scots into Ireland? 
he commons replied to theſe votes in a conference, that 


Ihey ſent down an order to the juſtices of the peace of Dorcheſter, to 
mKkwe diligent ſearch for a barrel of powder ſent thither for a barrel of ſoap, 
tion, tom. II. p- 719. 

* Rapin ſays fix, but Nalfon makes them to be eight in one place, and in 
another ſeven. See Nalſon, tom. II. p. 719, 740. | 

© The lord Dillon of Cottelough was pitched upon by the Jriſhi lords to 
cart; over their defires to his majeſty concerning the means of quenching 
the tlames of the rebellion, Accordingly he embarked, in company with the 


Rn 


«©, C 


cheſter, there was found a barrel of gunpowder, the houſe 


for the certainty their lordſhips defire of ſending ten thou 
Engliſh into Ireland, the commons were not uled to be 
pitvlated with: That their actions are free, as vell with 
conditions as capitulations, and defire it may be lo no moe; 
That they had already given ſufficient ccrtainty by a vos 
communicared to their lordſhips, and lee no neceſſity of voting 
it again: That they deſire their lordſhips would vote the 1: nd- 
Ing ten thouſand Scots, without any relation to the ten thou— 
ſand Englith, and that ſpeedily, the preſervation of Ireland 
depending upon it: That they have the more reaſon to detire 
this, as the Engliſh troops cannot go, unleſs the bill for preſ— 
ting paſſes. But this was not capable of making the lords 
depart from their former reſolution. | 

Mean time, the commons, who had already committed to 
priſon the lords Coſtelough and Taaff, (ſent to the king with 
propoſitions about procuring the peace of Ireland) cauſed all 
their papers to be examined, in their diſtiuſt of the king, and 
no doubt in expectation of finding ſomething which might 
do him a prejudice ©, | 

At the ſame time, the king acquainted the lords, that he 
would engage to raiſe ten thouſand men for Ireland. if the 
commons would . promiſe to pay them% But they were far 
from accepting this propoſition, knowing the king meant to 
grant the commiſhons, and would give them to ſuch officers 
only as ſhould be at his deyotion. So the commons choſe 
rather to hazard the entire loſs of Ireland, than fend thither 
ten thouſand Engliſh in ſuch a juncture; and the lords choſe 
rather to run the riſk of ſeeing all the Englith driven out of 
that kingdom, than of ſeeing the Scots in condition to ſeize 
it. The king perfectly knew the motive of the commons 
proceedings, whilſt they were not ignorant, that the lords 
acted wholly by the king's direction. | 

Mean time, the aſfhiſtance for Ireland being ſtill retarded 
by theſe quarrels, the commons appointed a committee to ex- 
amine, from whence came the obſtacles that occurred in this 
It was really difficult for thoſe who were not ac- 
quainted with the ſecret motives of the king and commons. 
to know where the blame lay, that Ireland was not relieved, 
ſince they ſcemed equally deſirous that a ſpeedy aid ſhould be 
ſent thither. The king's friends ſaid, his majeſty's offer to 
raiſe ten thouſand men, provided the commons would engage 
to pay them, was a clear evidence, that the obſtructions did 
not proceed from him. His enemies, on the contrary, aſtirm— 
ed, that the refufal of the lords, or rather of the king, who 
directed them, to accept of the aid of ten thouſand Scots, on 
a frivolous pretence, plainly ſhewed, that the dillicultics did 
not come from the commons, fince they were very ready to 
promile to pay theſe auxiliaries. For my part, I am of opi- 
nion, that both king and commons thought leſs ſeriouſly 
of alſiſting Ireland, than of drawing from the Irifh rebellion 
private advantages, with regard to their difterences. The 
king withed the parliament would ſend a ſtrong army into 
Ircland, that they might find it more difficult to raiſe forces 
in caſe of a breach with him, of which there was but too 
much appearance. The commons, on their part, had pre- 
vailed with the Scots to offer ten thouſand men, in the belief, 
that it they were accepted, they ſhould be treed from the 
trouble and danger of ſending an Engliſh army into Ireland, 
and if they were refuſed, the delay of relief would be im— 
puted to the king. | 

[ 1641-2.] However that be, the houſe, upon the report 
of the committee, found that one great obſtruction of relief 
to Ireland was, that the Iriſh had not been declared rebels 
by proclamation. Wherefore, on the 1ſt of January 1641-2, 
the king publiſhed a proclamation, wherein the Irith were 
expreſly called traitors and rebels. But there were only forty 
copies printed, which were all ſent to ſecretary Nicholas, ac- 
cording to an order received by the printer, to this effect: 


& It is his majeſty's pleaſure, That you forthwith print. on 
very good paper, and ſend unto me, for his majeſty's ſer— 
vice, forty copics of the proclamation incloſed, leaving 
convenient ſpace for his majeſty to ſign above, and to aihx 
the privy fignet underneath. And his majeſty's expreſs 
command is. That you print not above the laid number of 


forty copies, and forbcar to make any further publication o- 


them till his pleaſure be further ſignified, 
. | 
For his majeſty a Ep. NiecfoLAs.“ 
pimter . 

lord Taaft, and at Ware their papers were ſeized by directions from the par- 
lament, and their perſons committed; but afterwards they found means to 
eſcape, and waited upon his majeſty, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 413. 

4 Nalſon ſays, That this propotal was firſt made by the Scotuth commiſ- 
ſioners. Tom. II. p. 750. | 

© Nalſon has omitted this order to the printer, though the king denicd jt 
not. Rapin. 
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It will hereafter be ſeen, what uſe the commons made of 
this order, the original whereof they had in their hands, and 
the king's anſwer. 

I have already obſerved, that ſince the king's return from 
Scotland, there were between him and the commons ſeeds of 
diviſion, which threatened an approaching rupture. This ap- 
peared on all occaſions, and the mutual diſtruſt, continually 
increaſed ; but with this difference, that the commons did not 
take the leaſt ſtep, but what tended to their end of filling 
the people with fears and jealouſies; whereas the king having 
yet formed no project, managed according to the preſent 
emergencics, without propoſing to himſelf a fixed and certain 
end, which was a great diſadvantage to him. Shortly after 
his return from Scotland, upon notice that there was to be a 
tumultuous concourſe of people at Weſtminſter, he ſent a 
writ to the ſheriff to ſet a guard near the parliament. The 
commons took offence at it, and after ſome enquiry to ſhew 
it was done by the king's order, diſmiſſed the guard. 

Two days after, the king publithed a proclamation, ſtrictly 
commanding, that divine ſervice ſhould be performed in all 
the churches of England and Wales, according to the law 
and ſtatutes of the realm. This proclamation, which indeed 
contained nothing contrary to law, was however unſeaſonable, 
when the commons publicly ſhewed, that in the Jaws con- 
cerning divine ſervice, there were things offenſive to the 
conſciences of many people. But the king had the misfor— 
tune to forget ſometimes the ſituation of his affairs, and re- 
member only his former ſtate, when his proclimations met 
with a ready compliance. He could cafily fee, that this 


would be at leaſt of no uſe, and conſequently he ſhould not 


have publiſhed it at ſuch a juncture. But he gave his ene— 
mies a much greater advantage againſt bim, in another affair 


which created him no {mall mortification. 


The commons had voted, as I ſaid, that a body of troops 
ſhould be ſent into Ireland. But as they were extremely 


| zealous of the king, they ſought an expedient to hinder him 


from being concerned in the raifing of theſe forces. They 
were apprehenſive, if theſe levies. were made in the uſual 
manner, that is, by liſting volunteers, theſe troops would be 
too much at the king's devotion, This expedient was to levy 
ſoldiers by way of compulſion, called in England, preſſing, 
and to paſs an act for that purpoſe. A bill was accordingly 
brought in, and tent up to the lords. Very I:kely, there was 
ſome clauſe in this bill contrary tothe prerogative royal, to 
hinder the king from being concerned in levying theſe troops f. 
The king having notice of it, came to the parliament, and 
made the following ſpeech to both houſes. 


« My lor:'s and gentlemen, 

e THE laft time I was in this place, and. the laſt thing 
that I recommended unto you, was the bufineſs of Ire— 
land; whereby I was in good hope, that I ſhould not have 
needed again to have put you in mind of that bufineſs. 
But ſtill teeing the flow proceedings therein, and the daily 
diſpatches thit 1 have out of Ircland, of the lamentable 
eſtate of my proteſtint ſubjects there, I cannot but again 
earneſtly recommend the diſpatch of that expedition unto 
you, for it is the chief buſineſs that at this time I take to 
heart, and there cannot almoſt be any buſineſs that I can have 
more care of, 1 

« I might now take up ſome of your time in expreſſing 
my deteſtation of rebellions, in general, and of this in par- 
ticular; bur knowing that deeds and not declarations muſt 
ſappreſs this great iniolency, I do here in a word offer you 
whatſoever my power, pain, or induſtry can contribute to 
this good and neceilary work, of reducing the Iriſh nation 
to their true and wonted obedience. | | 

« And that nothing may be omitted on my part, I muſt 
here take notice of the bill for preſſing of toldiers, now de- 
pending among you, wy lords; concerning which, I here 
declare, that in caſe it come fo to me, as it may not infringe 
or diminiſh my prerogative, I will paſs it. And farther, 
ſceing there is a diſpute raiſed, (I being little beholding to 
him vwhotocyer at this time began it) concerning the bounds 
of this ancient and undenbted prerogative; to avoid farther 
debate at this time, I offer that the bill may pats with a Salvo 
Jure both for king and people, Icaving ſuch debates to a 
time that may better bear them. If this be not accepted, 


the fault is not mine that this bill paſs not, but theirs that 


refuſe ſo ſair an oſter. 


In the preamble of the bill it was declared, “ That the king had, in no 
caſc, but the invaſion from a fordig! power, authority to prets the free-born 
tubicct, which could not conſiſt with freedom and liberty of his perſon,” 
Clarendon, tom. I. p. 257. ; 

z The lord Clarendon fays, that when the clauſc in the bill for preſſing, 
mentioned in the note above, put a ſtop to the bill in the houſe of lords, Mr, 


* 


* To conclude, I conjure you by all that is or can be 
dear to you or me, that laying aſide all diſputes, you £0 on 
chearfully and ſpeedily for the reducing of Ireland.“ 


Though it clearly appeared, that in this ſpeech the kin 
had no intention to violate the privilege of parliament, * 
only to remove the obſtacles which occurred on account of 
this bill, both houſes were equally offended. They appoint. 
ed a joint committee to examine the king's ſpeech, and Upon 
their report, the houſe of lords unanimouſly voted. 

1. That the privileges of parliament were broken by his 
majeſty's taking notice of the bill for preſſing of ſoldiers, be. 
ing in agitation in both houſes, and not agreed on. 

2. That his majeſty in propounding a limitation and pro 
viſional clauſe to be added to the bill, before it was preſenteg 
unto him by the conſent of both houſes, was a breach of the 
privilege of parliament. 

3. That his majeſty exprefling his diſpleaſure againſt ſome 
perſons, for matters moved in the parliament, during the ge. 
bate and preparation of that bill, was a breach of the prui. 
lege of parliament. 

Theſe votes were alſo readily paſſed in the houſe of com. 
mons, after which both houſes united in a ſolemn declara. 
tion, importing, * That the King ought not to take notice 
of any matter in agitation or debate in either houſe of parlia- 
ment, but by their information and agreement: And that 
his majeſty ought not to propound any condition, proviſion, 
or limitation to any bill or act, in debate or preparation in 
either houſe of parliament; or to manifeſt or declare his 
conſent or diflent, approbation or diſlike of the ſame, before 
it be preſented to his majeſty in due courſe of parliament ; and 
that every particular member of either houſe hath free liberty 
ot ſpeech to propound or debate any matter according to 
the order and courle of parliament : And that his majeſty 
ought not to conceive diſpleaſure againſt any man for ſuch 
opinions and propoſitions as ſhall be delivered in ſuch de— 
bate, it belonging to the ſeveral houſes of parliament reſpcc- 
tively to judge and determine ſuch errors and offences in 
words or actions, as ſhall be committed by any of their mem. 
bers, in the handling or debating any matters depending: 
And that his majeſty will be pleaſed to declare the authors of 
this miſinformation and evil counſel 8.” 


Purſuant to this declaration, both houſes preſented to the 
king a more extenſive petition, which the king within ley 
days anſwered in writing. The ſtrength of his anſwer con- 
ſiſted in, that he had no intention to infringe the privilege of 
Parliament, and meant only to haſten the relief of Ircland, 
Both houſes were ſatisfied with this explication, and the affair 
was carried no farther. But there ſtill remained upon the 
king a blemiſh for violating the privilege of parliament, which 
was then of great conſequence. This thews, the king had 
not then about him any very able counſellors. For if they 
had perceived the commons intention, fince the re-afſembling 
of the parliament, they would have been careful not to 2d. 
vile the king to take ſo many not only unneceflary ſteps, but 
ſuch as gave his enemies great advantages. Of this nature 
was the proclamation concerning divine ſervice. In the 
ſame rank 1 place allo the great zeal he expreſſed for the 
church of England, which ſerved only to alicnate ſtill farther 
from him all the adherents of the commons, and to ſhew 
them what they were to expect, if he ſhould be reſtored to 
his former ſtate, In a word, nothing could be more un- 


ſcaſonable than this laſt ſpeech to both houſes, as if the bare 


threat of not paſſing the bill was ſufficient to awe them, 
whereas, at leaſt in regard to the commons, it was a very 
ſtrong argument to cauſe them to inſiſt upon their demand. 
Beſides, the breach of privilege muſt have been evident, 
ſince there was not a ſingle member in both houſes, but what 
thought the king had violated it by his propoſition. 

Six or ſeven days after, the king gave a freſh occaſion of 
compl-int by removing fir William Balfour, lieutenant of 
the Tower from his place, with whom he had no reafon to 
be pleaſed, on account of his evidence concerning the deſign 


of promoting the earl of Strafford's eſcape. Every one ſus, 


this was the ſole cauſe of Balfour's diſgrace. But perhaps 


his removal would not have been of fo ill conſequence to the 


king, had he not truſted that important place to colone! 
Lunsford, Known to be a man of profligate manners, and 
fit for any purpoſe. This change made the commons believe, 


St. John, the king's ſolicitor, went privately to his majeſty, and perſuadec 
him to go to the parliament-houſe, and ſay the very words in his ſpœech fe- 
lating to the Salvo Jure, as an expedient to remove rubs in the way of te 
Iriſh affairs. Upon which both houſes reſolving to do nothing till this mat 
teit breach ſhould be repaired by paſſing the bill, the king was compelled to 
pals it, as they had prepared it. Tom, I. p. 258, | 
| Mountjoy 
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the king deſigned to ſecure the Tower, in order to awe the 


city and parliament. As their jealouſy of him was very 


creat, and as beſides, it is certain, they ſought occaſions to 
erſuade the people, the king had ill deſigns, they failed not 
51 \yrove the preſent. The ſame day that Lunsford was 
1 i poſſeſſion of the T ower, a great number of Londoners, 
ſome of whom were common-council-men, preſented a pe- 
tition to the lower-houſe, repreſenting, © That the whole 
ſtate is deeply intereſted in the ſate-cuſtody of the Tower, 
but more eſpecially the city of London: 'That colonel 
Lunsford is a man out-lawed, and moſt notorious for out- 
5, and thercfore fit for any dangerous attempt. For 
7 85 reaſon the petitioners, and many more who have intel- 
hic 6 of his having the office of lieutenant beſtowed on 
ya put in ſuch a height of fear and jealouſy, as makes 
res reſtleſs till they have repreſented the ſame to the 
Logs of commons, humbly defiring them to take this af- 
fair into ſuch conſideration, as may ſecure both the city and 
”” 

| 4 
ay pee be denied, that the king made a very ill choice 
in beſto wing this poſt on Lunsford, and thereby gave occa- 
fon for diladvantageous ſuſpicions, Beſides, it ſeems to be 
almoſt inexcuſable, to give the command of the Tower to a 
xn of fo ill a character, as at a time when his enemies loſt 
no opportunity to infpire the people with jealouſies. The 


moſt tavourable thing that can be ſaid for the king is, "au 


there being but few perfons who would be at his devotion, ſor 
fear of rhe indignation. of the commons, he thought himſelt 
obliged to chuſe for lieutenant of the Tower, one leſs ſcrupu— 
lous, and of a deſperate fortune, who would depend on him, 
and it was not eaſy to find many ſuch. 

The commons having taken into confideration the petition 


preſented to them, defired a conference with the lords, where 
they repreſented, “ That colonel Lunsford is an unfit perſon 


for ſo great a truſt, as the heutenancy of the Tower, But 
if his majeſty think cauſe that there ſhould be a lieutenant of 
the Tower, the ſame being already under the command 


of the earl of Newport h, who is conſtable thereof by his ma- 
jeſty's appointment, then that fir John Conyers may be re— 


commended to his majeſty for that place.” The lords an- 
ſwered, they could not concur with the commons in an ad— 


dreſs to the king to remove colonel Lunsford, becauſe they 


conceived the ſame would be an intrenchment upon his ma- 
jeſty's prerogative. | 
The commons vexed at the refuſal of the lords, unani— 
mouſly voted, ** That colonel Lunsford was unfit to be 
lieutenant of the Tower, as being a perſon the commons 
could not confide in.” At the ſame time they made a de— 
claration, ſhewing the reaſons of fear and diſtruſt, as the 
conſpiracy to ſeduce the army, a former plot of poſſeſſing the 
Tower, the Iriſh rebellion, and the continual delays and in- 
terruptions they received in the houſe of peers by reaſon of 
the great number of biſhops and popiſh lords; and therefore 


they held theinſelves bound in conſcience to proteſt, that they 


were innocent of the blood which was like to be ſpilt, and 
the confuſion which might overwhelm the ſtate, if Lunsford 
were continued in his charge. Moreover they hoped, that 
ſuch of the lords as had the ſame apprehenſions, would like- 
wiſe take ſome courſe to make the ſame known to his majeſty. 
This declaration being communicated to the lords, it was re- 
folved by the majority of votes, that the debate thereof ſhould 


be adjourned till next Monday. But two and twenty lords 


entered their proteſt againſt that vote. 


The ſame day the commons ſent and defired the earl of 


Newport, to refide within the Tower as conſtable, and to take 
the cuſtody of that place. | 

Bufides the inhabitants of London, whoſe petitions had oc- 
caſioned the commons declaration, the apprentices had flocked 
together in great numbers, and preſented a petition to the 
king, praying him to concur with the commons in rooting 
cut papiſts, innovators, biſhops, as having all combined to 
ſubvert the government, and introduce popery. 

On the morro the 26th of December, being Sunday, the 
tord-mayor, fir Richard Gurney, ſeeing the apprentices begin 
to re-aflemble, and knowing they intended to go the next day 
to Whitehall for an anſwer to their petition, waited upon the 
King to inform kim of it. He repreſented withal, that great 
niſchief might enſue, if Lunsford was not removed; adding, 
the people of London were reſolved to attempt the Tower, 
to ut him out. Whercupon the King that ſame evening took 


Monmtjoy Blount. 


1 Fad 


Upon the earl of Newport's information, the houſe of lords thinking it 
to be a matter of great conſequence, and becauſe ſome members of the com- 
mons (as being preſent at the meeting at Kenſington) were cencerned, had 
conference with them, and defired them to jou with them in Jearching 
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the keys from Lunsford, but at the ſame time diſcharged the 
earl of Newport of the conſtableſhip of the Tower. 

The reaſon, or perhaps the pretence of the earl's diſgrace 
was, that the king had been told, that at a meeting at Ken- 
ſington, whilſt he was in Scotland, the earl of Newport, upon 
diſcourſe of ſome plots in that kingdom, ſhould ſay, “ If 
there be ſuch a plot, yet there are his wife and children.” 
But the earl hearing ſuch a rumour had reached the queen, 
waited upon her majeſty, and with many proteſtations aflured 
her, that never any ſuch words were ſpoken, nor the Jeaſt 
thought conceived of any ſuch thing, with which the queen 
ſeemed to reſt ſatisfied. Neverthelcſs, ſeveral months after, 
and the faine day fir William Balfour was removed from the 
licutenancy of the Tower, the king aſked him, whether he 
had heard any debate at Kenſington, “ about ſeizing upon 
the queen and her children ?” The earl ſtrongly denied it; to 


which the king replied, © That he was ſorry for his lord- 


ſhip's memory.“ This is what the earl of Newport poſitively 
athrmed himſelf in the houſe of peers. | 
The lords being convinced, that the king, upon a falſe 
rumours, had entertained ſuſpicions of the ca | of Newport \, 
eſpouſed his cauſe, and preſented a petition to the king, pray- 
ing him to declare the reporter of thoſe words. The eirl of 
Bath, the zoth of December, reported his majeſty's anſwer 
as follows: N 
It is true, that I have heard rumours of ſome propoſi— 
tions that ſhould have been made at Kenſington, for the 
ſeizing of the perſons of my wife and children; and in things 
of ſo high a nature, it may be fit for any prince to enquire, 
even where he hath no belief nor perſuaſion of the thing ; 
ſo I have aſked Newport ſome queſtions concerning that 
buſineſs, but far from that way of exprefling a belief of the 
thing, which Newport bath had the boldnels and confidence 
to atirm; which I could eafily make appear, but that I 
think it bencath me, to conteſt with any particular perſon, 
But let this ſuffice, that I affure you, I neither did nor do 
give credit to any ſuch rumour. As for telling the name of 
him who informed me, I do ſtick to the anſwer which I gave 
to your laſt petition upon the like particular.“ | 
What colour ſoever the king put upon his behaviour to the 
earl of Newport, it pleinly appeared, that he had quarrelled 
with that lord, on purpoſe to remove him fron the conſta— 
bleſhip of the Tower, at the very time he was defired by 


the commons to refide there. This did not help to cure the 


coinmons ſuſpicions, 

I nave already mentioned the project formed by rhe lead- 
ers and managers of the houſe of commons againſt the king, 
namcly, the diveſting him of great part of his power. To 
compals that end, it was neceflary to remove the obſtacles 
which inceflantly occurred in the houſe of peers, where the 
bithops and popiſh lords were always able, by the number of 
their voices, to oppoſe the execution of the project. Hitker- 
to the commons had endeavoured in vain to exclude the 
biſhops from the upper-houſe, and there was no likelihood 
that their ſolicitations would produce any greater effect for 
the future, They were therefore either to relinquiſh their 
project, or take more effectual methods to obtain by force 
what would never have been obtained by fair means. I am 
very ſenſible, ſome will take it ill that I poſitively affirm, the 
tumults I am going to ſpeak of, were the eſſect of the intrigues 
of the contrary party to the king, and that ſeveral pretend it 
was all owing to accident, and the diſcontents of the people. 


The reader will be able to judge, when he has ſecn what paſſed 


in the latter end of December. 

On Monday the 27th of this month, there was a great con- 
courſe of people at Weſtminſter, whither they who had preſent- 
cd the petition of the Londoners, the apprenticcs and an infinite 
number of others, flocked, on pretence of waiting for the 
king's and parliament's anſwer. Among theſe multitudes, 
many were heard to cry aloud, © No Biſhops! No Biſhops!” 
This correſponded with the petition of the apprentices. The 
biſhop of Lincoln, Dr. Williams, lately nominated to the ſee 
of York k, coming with the earl of Dover to the houſe of 
peers, and obſerving a youth to cry out louder than the reſt 
againſt biſhops, ſtept to him and ſeized him, in order to have 
him committed to priſon. But the people reſcved the youth, 
and gathering about the biſhop, hemmed him in, that he 
could not ſtir, ſo that he was like to be preſſed to death, But 
at laſt they let him go, ſtill crying out as loud as they could, 
% No Biſhops!” | 5 


this buſineſs to the bottom. Whereupon they agreed to concur in a petition 
to the king, &, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 463. | 

& He was reſtored to his place in the houſe of lords, at the beginning of 
this parliament, November 16, 1640. Nalſon, tom, I. p. 529. | 
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At the ſame time, three or four officers, who had ſerved in 
the late army againſt the Scots, walking near Weſtminſter— 
hall, one of them, captain David Hide, drew his word, ſay- 
ing, he would cut the throats of thoſe ö Round-headed 

, 4 4 5 5 
cropp'd eared dogs that bawled againſt the biſhops.” But 
the other officers refuſing to ſecond him, he was apprehended 
by the citizens, and brought before the houſe of commons 
and ſent to priſon. There is no other known origin of the 
name of Roundheads, which from that time was given to the 
parliamentarians!. | | g : 

The ſame day colonel Lunsford, with thirty or forty 
officers coming through Weſtminſter-hall, and meeting the 
multitudes drew their ſwords, and wounded ſome twenty 
apprentices and citizens. The news being carried into the 
city, great numbers of apprentices and others ran to Weſt— 
minſter with {words and ſtaves, which cauſed a dreadful up— 
rour both in London and Weſtminſter. The lord mayor, to 
prevent any farther diſorders, commanded the city gates to 
be ſhut, and put the trained-bands in arms, whilft on the 
other hand, the king ordered ſome of the militia of Middle- 


ſex and Weſtminſter to come by turns and guard his perſon. 


Tac lords ſeeing fo great a tumult, ordered the gentleman- 
uſher of the black-rod, to command the people to depart to 
the.r homes. But the people anſwered they could not be- 
ciulc Lunsford, with other ſwordſmen, lay in wait for them 
in Wettminſter-hall, ani had already wounded ſeveral. 
Whereupon the lords appointed a committee to examine, 
what warrant Lunsford and the other officers had come to 
Weſtminſter, and likewiſe what notice had been given to any 
others to come in multitudes about the parliament-houſe. 


They tried once more to fend away the people, but not fuc- 


cceding, defired the commons to join with them in publiſh- 
ing a declaration againſt tumults, and in petitioning the king 
for a guard. The commons anſwered, it was now fo late, 
that they had not time to take this requeſt into confideration. 
Mean while, upon information that ſome of the people were 
ſent to priſon, they appointed a committee to examine, by 
whoſe authority they were impriſoned, with power to releaſe 
them, if it was thought proper. A clear evidcnce that this 
tunult was not diſagreeable to the commons ”.- . 

On the morrow, ine 28th, the tumult continued in the 
ſama manner as the day before, and the commons made no 
more haſte to appeate it. On the contrary, they adjourned 
the debate of the lords requeſts till next day. At laſt, on the 
29th the populace being again afſcmbled, they acquainted the 
lords, that they were ready to join in all lawful ways and means 
to appcale the tumults, but tor printing a declaration, it was 
a matter that would require ſome farther deliberat.on ”, 

It is very evident, that the commons did not deſire theſe 
tumults thould be ſo ſoon ended, eſpecially if what 1s ſaid of 
Mr. Pym, one of the leading members, be true. For it is 
affirmed, he anſwered to one that perſuaded him to endeavour 
to prevent theſe tumultuous allemblics, 2 God forbid the 
xcople ſhouly be hindered from obtaining their juſt deſires.“ 
Indeed the houſe in general exnnot be accuſed of taking any 
reſolution to encourage the tumults. However it 1s but too 
probable, not to ſay certain, that they were cauſcd by the in- 
trigues and direction of ſome of the leaders of the oppofite 
party to the bing. : 

To be fatisficd of this truth, a man ned only conſider, 
what was the ſituation of affairs at the end of December 1641. 
The redreſs of gricvances was no longer the point; that was 
now compleated without any oppoſition from the king. He 
could therefore affirm, that his conſent to the acts palled in 
this parliament, was the effect of his love for his people, with 
as much reaſon as his enemies could fav, it was only by com- 
pulſion and diſimuletion. It 1s certain, that after the king's 
return from Scotland, there were in the parliament many 
members who wiſhed the reform might be carried no farther, 
perſuaded as they were, that what was alrcauy done {utticcd 
tor the ſafety of the kingdom, and prevention of an arbitrary 
government for the future. This was che prevailing opinion 
in the houſe of pours, chiefly becauſc'of the biſhops and po- 
piſh lords, wo always mage the balance incline to the king's 
fide, when this capital point was directly or indirectly in 
queſtion. 


It was otherwiſe in the houſe of commons. Moſt of the 
members, not contunting themſelves with having redretied 
1 
1 


the grievances, Were « 


The apprentices it ſecms wore the lalr oſ hen hend cut round, and the 
queen obſerving ont of a window, Samuel Barnirdition among them, cried 
out, „ Sce what a handſome young ERoumdheacl is there :? and the name 
came from thence, and perhaps was it publicly uſed by captain Hide. 

m Cornelius Burgeſs, à puritan miniſter, uſed to ſay of the rabble, * Theſe 
are my Bandogs, I can ſet then on, and I can fetch them off again.“ 

= "This anſwer to the lords was on the 8th, Ruſhworth, ton. IV. p. 463. 


ſently. 


tention was, which no man can diſcover. 


io tor lining the royal authority, and 
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putting it out of the king's power to govern for the future 
as he had done before this parliament. Some acted ont 7 
pure diſtruſt of the King's ſincerity: others out of fear gf "%y 
ing expoſed to his reſentment, if he ſhould ever be in à ag 
dition to make them feel the effects of it. Beſides theſe = 
motives, the preſbyterians had a third, namely, to alter ry 
government of the church, which they plainly ſaw cola 
never be effected, but by diſabling the king to oppoſe it. An 
theſe members were united in the project of depriving the kin. 
of good part of his power. But there was a great difference 
between them with reſpect to the animoſity againſt the þ; i 
and the zeal wherewith they purſued the execution of the, 
deſign. The preſbyterians were the moſt paſſionate ; Wh 
others, who acted only from motives of diſtruſt and jealous. 
behaved with leſs warmth. They could not, withour à f. 
of remorſe, contribute to the throwing of the whole PHB ny 
into contuſion, upon the foundation of a bare diſtruſt, or x 
tear, to which it was impoffible to apply any remedy, The 
had cauſed great debates in the houſe about the remonfiranc, 
of the ſtate of the kingdom. Many conſidered it as unneceſ. 
fary, and others ſupported it, becauſe they ſaw no ſurer means 
to beget a rupture between the king and the parliament, with. 
out which rupture they looked upon themſelves as undoye 
tor without it, they could not hope to execute their projects 
Oliver Cromwell, who as yet made no figure in the houſe, 
told the lord Falkland, That if the remonſtrance had been 
rejected, he would have ſold all he had the next morning and 
never ſee England more.” = 
After the remonſtrance was preſented to the king, his ene. 
mies Joſt no opportunity to cheriſh the fears and jealouſies gf 
the people, in which they had a double view. Firſt, they 
prepared them for the change they were meditating, by int. 
mating the abſolute neceſſity of diminiſhing the king's power, 
Secondly, by provoking the king, they hoped to engage him 
in ſome violent meaſures, proper to confirm the fufpicions 
they were ſtriving to infuſe into the people, in which they 
ſucceeded but too well, the King being ſo unfortunate, as no: 
to have any able council about him, who might warn him of 
the ſnares that were laid for him. However, they were $i 
very tar from their end, by reaſon of the obſtacles they met 
with in the houle of peers, where the biſhops and popiſh lords 
broke all their meaſures. | 

Probably, this fort of conteſt between the two houſes would 
have laſted much longer, if the tumultuous concourſe of the 
Londoners about Weſtminſter, had not come very ſeaſonabli 
to frighten the biſhops and popiſh lords, as will be ſeen pre— 
When therefore ſuch multitudes were ſeen flocking 
to Weſtminſter, exclaiming againſt the biſhops-and catholic 
lords, inſulting the pcers of the king's party, in a word, act. 
ing ſo agreeably to the deſires and intentions of the commons, 
one can hardly help thinking, they were countenanced and 
encouraged by ſome of the members of that houſe ; and the 
rather, as there can be no other probable reaſon aſſigned of f 
ſudden a commotion. 

As to the juſtice of the project, formed by the commons 
to diſable the king from doing for the future what he hid 
done for fifteen years, it is a queſtion not eaſily to be decided. 
The point is to know, whether, at the time I am ſpeaking 
of, in reſtoring the king to all his rights, there was juſt ground 
to confide in him, without any fear of his abuſing his power 
for the future. But there is ſo much to be ſaid on both fides 
of the queſtion, that the impartial muſt be at a loſs, and the 
more, as the thing is to know perfectly what the king's in 
It is therefore up- 
on bare conjectures that {ome decide, that, after the kings 
conceſſions in this parhament in favour of his ſubjects, it wi 
reaſonable to rely on his word ; and that others affirm, it was 
imprudent to confider the king's affent to the acts, as a proc! 
of his intention to govern according to law, fince this atten: 
was not altogether voluntary. On this queſtion run all the 
papers which were afterwards publiſhed, either by the king 6: 
he parliament. | 

The tumults ſtill continuing about the parliament-hou., 
and the commons not appearing very urgent to appcaſe them, 
twelve biſhops met at the archbiſhop of York's, to conids 
together upon what was to be done. Here, by -the-adv1c% 
of the archbiſhop, they reſolved to go no more to the hou 
of peers, but preſent to the king and the lords the foliong 
proteſtation % . 


o This proteſtation was penned in heat and haſte, by William archbiſtep 0: 
York, juſt after the tie itment he had met with from the apprentices and othets 
and, without delay, prefented by him to the king, with an humble delite, 
that his majeſty would fend it to the houſe of peers, fince the biſhop: coils 
not do it themielves, and that he would command, it ſhould be entered 0 
the journal of the houſc. His majeſty juſt caſt his eye upon it, and believing”: 
drayn by mature advice delivered it to the keeper, who unfortunately happened 
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; king's molt excell-nt majefty, and the lords and peers, 

* fl S pled in parliament ; the hu:nble petition and pro- 
1 rig” all the biſhops and pielates now called by his 
rr writs to attend the parliament, and preſent about 
N . and Weſtminſter tor that ſervice. 


« THAT whereas their petitioners are called up by ſeve- 

| and reſpective writs, and under great penaltics, to attend 
” lament, and have a clear and indubitate right to vote 
2 11 and other matters whatſoever, debateable in parlia— 
- _ 5 the ancient cuſtoms, laws, and ſtatutes of this realm, 
2 to be protected by your majeſty, quietly to attend 
or \roſecute that great ſervice. 

« They humbly remonſtrate and proteſt before God, your 

zeſty, and the noble lords and peers, now aflembled in 
m_ 2 that as they have an indubitate right to ſit and 
1 In che houſe of lords, ſo are they (if they may be pro- 
Me from force and violence) moſt ready and willing to 
perform their duties accordingly. And that they do abomi— 
nate all actions and opinions tending to popery, and the 
maintenance thereof; as alſo all propenſion and inclination to 
any malignant party, or any other {ide or party whatſocver, 
to the which their own reaſon and conſciences ſhall not move 

dhere. 

hk wherens they have been at ſeveral times violently 
menaced, affronted, and aflaulted by multitudes of people, 
in their coming to perform their ſervices in that honourable 
houſe; and lately chaſed away, and put in danger of their 
lives, and can find no redrels or protection, upon ſundry 
complaints made to both houſes in theſe particulars. | 

« They I\Kewiſe humbly proteſt before your majeſty, and 
the nob!e houſe of peers, that ſaving unto themſelves all their 
rights and intereſt of fitting and voting in the houſe at other 
times, they dare not fit or vote in the boule of peers, 
until your majeſty ſhall farther ſecure them from all affronts, 
indignities, and dangers in theſe premiſes, | 

« Laſtly, whereas their fears are not built upon phantaſies 
and conceits, but upon ſuch grounds and objects, as may 
well terrify men of good reſolutions, and much conſtancy, 
they do, in all duty and humility, proteſt before your ma- 
jelty, and the pcers of that moſt honourable houſe of par- 
lament, againſt all laws, orders, votes, reſolutions, and de- 
terminations, as in themſelves null, and of none effect; 
which in their abſence, fince the 27th of this ioſtant month 
of December 1641, have already paſſed; as likewife againſt 
all ſuch as ſhall hereafter paſs in that moſt honourable 
houſe during the time of this their forced and violent ab- 
ſence trom the ſaid moſt honourable houſe ; not denying, 
but if their abſenting themſelves were wiltul and volun- 
tary, that moſt honourable houſe | might proceed in all 
theſe premiſes, their abſence, or this their proteſtation not- 
withſtanding, : 

And humbly beſeeching your moſt excellent majeſty to 
command the clerk of that houſe of peers, to enter this their 
petition and proteſtation amongſt his records; | 


They will ever pray to God to bleſs and preſerve, etc. 


Joh. Eborac. Tho. Dureſme, Rob. Co. & Lich. 
Joſ. Norwich. Jo. Aſaphen. Guil. Ba. & Wells. 
Geo. Hereford, Rob. Oxon. Mat. Ely. 

Godfr. Gloceſt. Jo. Peterburg. Morg. Landaff.“ 


It muſt be obſerved, that amongſt theſe twelve biſhops, 
there were nine of the thirteen accuſed by the commons, on 
account of the canons of the late convocation. 

It is manifeſt this proteſtation tended to diſſolve the par- 
lament without the King's interpoſing : for it, according to 
the proteſtation, the houſe of peers could do nothing but 


| 'what in itſelf was null without the concurrence of the bi- 


thops, it was no lefs certain that the houſe of commons 
could do nothing valid without the concurrence of the peers; 


hence it followed, that the parliament was become uſeleſs, 


or ſuſpended, in the intention of the biſhops by this proteſ- 


to be preſent, commanding him to deliver it to the houſe, Clarendon, tom, I 
p. 276. Some ſay, that the lord keeper was ordered not to read it, till the 
king, at the biſhops inſtance, came into the houſe of peers, But that to 
ingratiate himſelf with the parliament, to whom he was become obnoxious, 
e communicated the petition to ſome unfriendly meinbers of both houſcs. 
Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. tom. II. p. 818. n | | 

? The lord Clarendon ſays, the biſhops friends took ſo great offence at 
tus indiſcreet proteſtation, that though they detired to preſerve their func- 
tion, they had no compaſſion or regard of their perſons, or what became of 
mem; inſomuch as in the whole debate, there was only one gentleman who 
poke in their behalf, and ſaid, “ He did not believe they were guilty of 
high treaſon ; but that they were ſtark mad, and therefore deſired they might 
be ſent to Bedlam,” Tom. I. p. 279. 
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tation. It appears alſo, that the king had the ſame thoughts 
by his haſte to communicate the proteſtation to the lords, 
probably before his council had examined it. Very likely 
he imagined the lords would eſpoiſe the cauſe of the bi— 
ſhops, as making, according to his notion, a third eſtate of 
Parlament, and that this affair might occaſion the diſſolu— 
tion of the parliament. But he found that the houſe of peers, 
hitherto ſo fayourable to him, was no longet in the ſame diſ- 
politions, fince the biſhops and popiſh lords were frightened 
away by the tumults. - 'The majority of voices not being 
now for the king, the houſe looked upon this proteſtation 
with a very different eye from what the king expected: they 
defired a conference with the commons, where the lord 
keeper told them, in the name of all the peers, © That this 
proteftation containing matters of dangerous conſequence, 
extending to the deep intrenching upon the fundamental 
privileges and being of parliaments, the lords had thought 
tit to communicate it to the commons, as a thing of great 
and general concernment.“ 

The commons had no ſooner received the report of this 
conference, but they immediately reſolved to accuſe the twelve 
biſhops of high treaſon, for endeavouring to ſubvert the fun— 
damental laws and the very being of parliaments. This re- 
ſolution ought not to ſeem ſtrange, after having ſeen how 
the commons ſtood affected to the biſhops. They took care 
not to lole ſo fair an opportunity of freeing themſelves from 
the obſtacles they continually met with from the biſhops in 
the upper houſe ; and beſides, the lords ſeemed diſpoſed to 


come into their meaſures. So, that very moment, Mr, Glyn 


was ſent to the houſe of peers, to accuſe in form the twelve 
biſhops of high treaſon, and to defire they might be put into 
ſafe cuſtody P, Whereupon the lords ordered the black-rod 
to bring the twelve bithops to the bar of their houſe, which 
was done by eight o'clock at night, and ten of them were 


committed to the Tower, Moreton biſhop of Durham, and 


Wright biſhop of Coventry and Litchfield, in regard of their 
age, remaining with the black-rod. 

On the morrow, the 31ſt of December, the commons 
ſent and defired the lords to take into conſideration the bill ſent 


up ſome months ſince, for taking away the biſhops votes; to 
which the lords anſwered, they v. 
fideration in convenient time 4, 


The fame day the commons ſent a committee to the king, 


to repreſent to him, © That the houſe was under great ap- 


prehenſions, by reaſon of a malignant party, who were con- 
tinually forming pernicious defigns : nay, that ſome of them 
had embrucd their hands in the blood of his ſubjects at the 
gates of his palace, and in the face and at the doors of the 
parliament. That therefore they humbly befoughr his ma- 
zeſty, that they might have a guard our of the city, com- 
manded by the carl of Effex, of whoſe fidelity there could be 
no ſuſpicion,” | 

As the populace of London were diſperſed, and the ofli- 
cers ſtill kept about Weſtminſter, the houſe was under ſome» 
apprehenſion of inſults from theſe reformadoes, and particu- 
larly Lunsto0:d, who was a deſperate man. So, the king de- 
firing to have this meilage in writing, which had been deli- 
vercd by word of mouth only; and not returning an anſwer 
the ſame day, the commons ordered that thirty or forty hal- 


berts ſhould be brought into the houſe, for their better ſe- 
curity. : 


\ Their fear was farther increaſed upon notice that the young 
gentlemen of the inns of court were aſſembled, and gone to 


Whitehall, to offer their ſervice to the king, who had re- 


d 
ceived them very graciouſly, and ordered them to be hand- 


ſomely entertained at tables provided for them. 

The king on his part was not without uncaſineſs; he was 
afraid the tumultuous concourſe of the people would be re- 
newed on New-year's day; and therefore ſent orders to the 
common-council of London, to take good meaſures for pre- 
vention of the like diforders as had happened on the forego- 


ing days, in which he was punctually obeyed, 


The parliament having adjourned from Friday till Monday, 


1 Not long before this, the king had filled, in the following manner, 
ſome tees that were vacant ; Dr, Prideaux was made biſhop of Worceiter, 
Dr. Winniff of Lincoln, Dr. Brownrigg of Exeter, Dr. Henry King of 
Chicheſter, and Dr, Weltficld of Briſtol, The commons were, it ſcems, 
thereupon much troubled, that, at a time when they retolved to take aw; y 
the old, the king thould preſume to make new biſliops About the ſame 
time Lucius Carey, viſeount Falkland, was made ſecretary of ſtate, in the 
room of fir Henry Vane; and fir John Colepepper, one of the knights of 
the ſhire for Kent, chancellor of the exchequer ; they were alſo ſworn of 
the privy-council : and Mr. Edward Hyde, afterwards eal of Clarendon, 


was now acamitted into the King's fayour, Clarendon, tom, I. p. 239, 269. 
Warwick, p. 194. | | 
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becauſe the morrow was New-years day”, and the next day 


Sunday, ir was the 3d of January before the King returned an 


anſwer to the commons meſſage concerning a guard, which 
was to this effect: 

That it was with great grief of heart that he found the 
commons, inſtead of reaping the fruits of his grace, and at- 
fection to his people, ſhould ſuffer jealouſies, diſtruſts, and 
fears to be ſo prevalent among them, as to induce them to 
declare them unto him in ſo high a meaſure as they had 


done: that he was wholly ignorant of the grounds of their 


apprehenſions : but if he had any knowledge or belief of the 
leaſt defign in any, of violence againſt them, and would pur- 
ſue them with the ſame ſeverity and deteſtation as he would 
do the greateſt attempt upon his crown. And he engaged 


ſolemnly, on the word of a king, that the ſecurity of all and 


every of them, from violence, was, and ſhould ever be, as 
much his care as the preſervation of himſelf and his children. 
And if this general aſſurance ſhould not ſuffice to remove 
their apprehenfions, he would command ſuch a guard to 


wait upon them, as he would be reſponſible for to him, who 


had charged him with the ſafety and protection of his 
ſubjects.” | 

Before we proceed, it will be neceſſary to ſhew exactly 
the fituation ot the king's affair, in the beginning of the year 
1641-2. There was in the houſe of commons a firong 


Party, who were labouring to deprive the king of good part 
of his prerogatives, ſome through fear or diſtruſt, others 


for more hidden deſigns : but theſe laſt took care not to diſ- 
cover their intentions ; they pretended to act only upon the 
ſame motives of diſtruſt, which influenced the firſt, in ex- 
pectation of engaging them by degrees to ſecond them in 
their projects. For this reaſon, they loſt no opportunity to 
inflame this diſtruſt of the king, by aggravating whatever could 
be blamed in his government, during the firſt fifteen years of 
his reign, and by referring all his actions, fince the beginning 
of this parliament, to the ſame principles by which he had 
governed before. In a word, their aim was to ſhew that the 


king was {till the ſame, and bad not alrered his maxims: that 


his condeſcenfion for the parliament had been forced, and full 
of dithmulation : that he only waited for a proper ſeaſon to 
eturn to his old courſes, and when once he was reſtored to 
his authority, he would uſe it, to be revenged of thoſe by 
whom he thought himſelf injured, and to take juſter meaſures 
to eſtabliſh an arbitrary government. 

Indeed, as all thele things depended upon the king's ſecret 
intention, they could not be evidently proved ; but however, 
ſuch indications were given, as ſerved to make impreſſion on 
many people. It was obſerved that the king always talked of his 
aſſent to the aQs ct this parliament, as being of pure grace, 
and not of juſtice : from whence it was ealy to infer, that he 
reſerved to himſelf the power of revoking them when he 
ſhould find occaſion : that there was but too much reaſon to 
ſuſpect he was concerned in the Iriſh rebellion, confidering 
in what juncture of time it broke out, and the rebels decla- 
ration that they had the king's and queen's authority for what 
they did: that it was very probable he ſhewed a regard 
to the papiſts, to make uſe of them on occaſion : that he 
could not reſolve to execute the ſeven priefts legally condemn- 
ed, though he had bcen earneſtly defired by both houſes of 
Parliament: that notwichſtanding his conſtant promiſes to put 
the laws in execution againſt recuſants, it had never been 
performed; but, on the contrary, he truſted recuſants with 
the moſt important poſts: that the cor ſpiracy to ſeduce the 
army, plainly diſcovered his deſigns, that very lately he had 
violated the privileges of parliament in ſo evident a manner, 
that there was not a ſingle member in both houſes, but what 
was perſuaded of the reality of this violation: that neverthe- 
I-{s, inſtead of ſatisfaction, he had anſwered, „* That he him- 
ſelf did not believe he had violated the privileges of parlia- 
ment, nor ever intended it:“ that therefore it was abſo- 
lutely neceilzry to limit his power, and diſable him to govern 
for the future according to his pleaſure, as he had done for 
fifteen years. | | | 

Theſe reaſons produced various effects in the minds of 
people, according to the temper, underſtanding, and principles 
of thoſe to whom they were addreſſed. To ſome they appear- 
cd too uncertain to ground thereon the project of diminiſhing 
the regal power, and conicquently of altering the conſtitution 


r In England, where the old ſtyle is uſed, the year. begins the 25th of 
March. This ſtyle is made ule of in all public acts, deeds, writings, hiſ- 
tories, and eltewhere, But however, in the dates, the difference of the two 
ſtyles i3 tet down from the 1ft of January to the 25th of March, in this 
manner, 1641-2, that is, the year 1041 according to the old, and the year 
1642 according to the new ſtyle ; ſo the iſt day of January is acknowledged 
for the firſt day of the year according to the new ityle, Rapin, 

* The king, during his lait journey into Scotland, had received ſome in- 
formation of the lord Saville's forged letter of invitation to the Scots, in the 
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of the government. Others thought them unanfwerable 
But there were many members who wavered between their 
diſtruſt of the king, and their fear of involving the kinogQ.. 
in troubles on a doubtful foundation. Theſe however Were 
eaſily perſuaded to join in proceedings, which were repreſegt 
ed to them as neceſſary precautions, without being told their 
real deſign ; as for inſtance, to conſent to the bill tor enclud. 
ing the biſhops. If the leaders of the preſbyterian party hag 
diſcovered to them, that it was their intention to diminiſh, : 


gdom 


the 
royal power, in order the more eafily to eſtabliſh preſbyter 
upon the ruins of epiſcopacy, they would never have ye. 


ceeded. Nay, they would have grown ſo ſuſpected, that their 
credit would have been entirely forfeited. For it mult beg. 
ſerved, that the heads of the oppoſite party to the king, though 
moſtly preſbyterians, had not yet acted as ſuch, but only; 
zealous aflertors of the people's rights, and as enemies to tr. 
ranny, in which the whole party were perfectly united. When 
therefore they moved any thing againſt the biſhops, they int. 
mated that it was not in hatred of epiſcopacy, but to 1 
the credit of the biſhops, which they had abuſed in ſupport. 
ing arbitrary power, and to hinder them from doing ſo any 
more. Untortunately, there were bithops who had given too 
much cauſe of complaint, and by their conduct engaged mans 
church of England men themſelves to concur with the others 
in the deſign of limiting the authority of the whole body. 
Before the biſhops and popiſh lords had abſented them(clye; 
from the houſe of peers, the party I have juſt mentioned mei 
with inſuperable obſtacles in that houſe : ay, even after that 
thoſe that remained were not equally engaged in this vary, 
There were ſtill many lords, who, though oppoſite to the 
king, and extremely jealous of him, could not however 
ſolve to do any thing that ſtruck at the government of the 
church and ſtate, or at leaſt that tended to alter the contlity- 
tion. So, ever fince the re- aſſembling of the parliament, the 
Preſbyterlans had yet been only ſtruggling, as I may fav, with 
the reſt of the oppolite party to the King, to induce then; by 
degrees to concur in humbling the regal power. They had 
cauled to be paſſed the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kins. 
dom, ſpread ſufpicions of the king concerning the rebellion 
of Ircland, and hindered the ſending of an Engliſh army 
thither. Their intrigues had bred great diſtruſt concernive the 
popith party countcnanced and protected by the king, and 
produced mortifying addreſſes to the king upon the breach of 
the privileges of parliament, and the- lieutenancy of the 
Tower; tumul:vous aff: mblies of the people at Weſtminſter; 
the petition for a guard, as if the houſe of commons wos in 


great danger from the king's party: in a word, the biſhops, 


their principal enemies, were in the Tower. In all this, 
pretbyterianiſm hardly appeared; and if ſome ſuſpected it to 
be the chief cauſe of the troubles, at leaſt it was not eaſy iv 
prove it. ED 

Notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, the preſby ter'ans il! 
ſaw themſclves very far from their end. They had ſufficient 
credit to cauſe to paſs in the houſe of commons votes agree- 
able to. the general defign of the whole party ; but were 
themſelves very ſenſible, they durſt not yet venture openly to 
diſcover their particular end, I mean the deſtruction of the 
church of England, and the eſtabliſhment of preſbyrerianiſm, 
It was neceſfary before all things to diſable the king to op- 
pole it. For that purpcſe the members of both houtes were 
to be gained, who ſtill wavered between their diſtruſt of the 
king, and the fear of involving the kingdom in great troubles, 
if the conſtitution ſhould be attacked. Theſe members were 
numerous enough to raiſe invincible obſtacles to that project, 
by joining with the king's party. For it muſt not be 1magin- 
ed that all who oppoſed the king were of the ſame character, 
and acted upon the ſame principles and motives : they were 


only united in this ſingle point, namely, that tyranny being 


equally odious to them, they wiſhed with the ſame ardor tv 
be entirely freed from it. | 

Things being in this ſituation, the king, by the lord Dig- 
by's advice, who was then his chief counſellor, took a fiep 
the moſt imprudent, and moſt fatal to his affairs that he cou'd 
poſſibly take in ſuch a junctures. The zd of January 1641-2, 
tir Edward Herbert attorney-general, coming to the howie 0! 
peers, acquainted them that the king had commanded him 
to accuſe of bigh-treaſon the lord Kimbolton *, and five com- 
moners, namely, Denzil Hollis, fir Arthur Haſlerig, John 


name cf the lord Kimbolton, &c. (See above, p. 542. note d.) And that 
was the reaſon of his impeaching the gentlemen here mentioned, Frankiyn's 
Ann. p. 906.—Beſides, he was informed, that they had private meeting, 
and a correſpondence with the Scots in London, and countenanced the late 
tumults from the cityx. Whitelock, p. 52. | 

t Son of the carl of Mancheſter, who was ſtill alive; and this lord who 
had been called to the houſe of peers by the title of lord Kimbolton, was 
himſelf afterwards carl of Mancheſter, Rapin, . 
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pym, John Hampden, and William Strode. At the ſame 
5 > he delivered the general articles of impeachment, given 
os king with his own hand, viz. 

him by the King 3 : 

I. That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubx ert the 
fundamental las and government of the kingdom of Eng- 
lund, to deprive the king of his royal power, and to place in 
ſubj ct an arbitrary and tyrannical power over the lives, 
liberties, and eſtates of his majeſty's liege people. | 

2. That they had traiterouſly endeavoured, by many foul 
aſperſions upon his majeſty and his government, to alienate 
tue affections of his people, and to make his majeſty od:ous 
m— That they had endeavoured to draw his majeſty's late 
army 10 diſobedience to his majeſty's command, and to fide 
with them in their traiterous deſigus. 

4. That they had traiterouſly invited and encouraged a 
foreign power to invade his majeſty's kingdom of England. 

5. That they had traiterouſly endeavoured to ſubvert the 
rights and the very being of parliaments. 

6. That for the completing of their traiterous deſigns, they 
had endeavoured, fo far as in them lay, by torce and terror 
to cowpel the parliament to join with them in their traiterous 
deſigns ; and to that end had actually raiſed and countenanced 
tumulis againſt the King and parliament. | 

. That they had traiterouſly con! pired to levy, and actu- 
ally had levied war againſt the King. 

Then Mr. Attorney ſaid, that he was further charged to 
deſire on his majeſty's behalf: 

1. That a ſelect committee, under a command of ſecrecy, 
may be appointed to take the examination of ſuch witneſſes 
as the King will produce in this buſineſs, as formerly hath 
been done in caſes of like nature, according to the juſtice of 
this houle. 

2. Liberty to add and alter, if there ſhould be cauſe. 

3. That their lordſhips would take care for the ſecuring of 
the perſons as in juſtice there ſhould be cauſe. 

It is very hard to conceive what the king's aim could be 
in this extraordinary accuſation, and what he could expect 
from it, conſidering the numberleſs difficulties which pre- 
ſented themſelves, and which it was hardly poſhble not to 
fore ſee. 1 | | 

In the firſt place, the king demanded juſtice of the lords 
againſt five members of the houſe of commons, the parlia- 
ment fitting, which was a very manifeſt irregularity, fince 
tae peers were not the proper judges of the members of the 
lower houſe, whilſt the parliament was affembled, without 
the conſent of that houſe, which the king could not be igno- 
rant of; conſequently they had no power to commit the five 
members. Why then was it defired ? 

Secondly, in this accuſation the king attacked five mem- 
bers of the commons, who were the leading men in that 
houſe. How, therefore, could he expect, in ſuch junctures, 
that the commons would deliver up their leaders on pretence 
of a general accuſation, which deſcended not to any parti— 
culars ? 

Thirdly, the king in accufing theſe five members, proper- 
ly accuſed the whole houſe of treaſon, as it was ealy to per- 
ceive by the bare reading of the articles, | 

Laſtly, how could he expect that the parliament, who 
had preſented the Scots with three hundred thouſand pounds, 
as a reward for their brotherly aſſiſtance, would confider as 
high treaſon, the inviting them into the Kingdom, ſuppoſing 
he had been able to prove his aſſertion? | 

All this ſhews, the king had been very ill-adviſed when he 
undertook this affair at ſuch a juncture. Accordingly there is 
not a fingle hiſtorian, even among thoſe that are moſt devoted 
to him, but what owns at leaſt, it was a moſt imprudent and 
unicaſonable ſtep. ; 3 : 

After the reading of the articles of accuſation, the lord Kim- 
bolton ſtood up and prayed, that as he had a public charge, 
he might have a public clearing. But the peers proceeded not 
lo haſtily as the King expected. The firſt thing they did, was 
to appoint a committee to examine the regularity of the accu- 
lation, and to ſearch the records, whether there ever had been 
any ſuch proceeding before, and whether an accuſation againſt 
2 peer might be brought into their houſe by the attorney- 
general, As to the accuſation againſt the five commoners, 
they did not ſo much as take it into conſideration, whether 
the); ſhould receive it, but contented themſelves with ac- 
quainting that houſe, that ſome of their members were aC- 
culed of high treaſon by the attorney-general, 


v Sir William Flemming, fir William Killigrew, and other gentlemen, 
Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 476. | 

* The lord Falkland, fir John Colepepper, fir Phillip Stapleton, and fir 
John Hotham. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 475. 


* Only thoſe of the Mid.'ie-'Temple ſent their anſwer in writing, in which 


ey wid, „ That their intention to defend the king's perſon, was no more 


At the ſame time the commons were informed, that ſeveral 
perſons u were at Mr. Hollis's and Mr. Pym's, ſealing up their 
trunks, doors, and papers. The ſame thing was done in the 
houſes of the three other parties accuſed. Whereupon the 
commons ordered their ſerjeant to break open the ſeals, and 
apprehend thoſe that pur them on. Moreover they paſſæd an 
order, “ that if any perſons whatever ſhovid cone to the 
lolgings of any member of the houſe, and there offer to ſeal 


the doors, trunks, or papers, that then ſuch members ſhould _ 


require the aſſiſtance of the conſtable to keep ſuch perſons in 
fate cuſtody, till the houſe ſhould give further order. That 
if any perfon ſhould offer to arreſt or detain any member, 
without firſt acquainting the houſe therewith, it was lawful 
for ſuch member to ſtand upon his guard of defence, and for 
any perſon to aſſiſt him, according to the proteſtation taken 
to defend the privileges of parliament.” 

Preſently after, the commons repreſented to the lords in a 
conference, that the king had ordered the trunks, chaaibers, 
and ſtudies of ſeveral of their members to be ſealed up, and 
had ſet a guard in a warlike manner at Whitchall. And 
therefore they deſired, that ſuch a guard might be placed 


about the parliament alſo as ſhould be approved by both boules, 


or elſe to join with them to adjourn to a place of fatetv. Du- 
ring this conference, a ſerjeant at arms came to the houſe of 
commons from the king, and required the five members, ac- 
cuſed by his majeſty. The ſerjeant being ordered to with- 
draw, the commons appointed ſome of their m-inbers w to 
wait upon the king and acquaint him, * that this mallage was 
a matter of great conſequence, that it concerns the pr:vilege 
of parliament, and of all the commons of England: that they 
will take it into confideration, .and attend his majeſty with an 
anfwer, with as much ſpeed as the greatneſs of the buſineſs 
will permit: and in the mean time the five members 1hall be 
ready to anſwer any legal charge made againſt them.” Then 
they diſmiſſed the ſerjeant who had brought the meflage. At 
the ſame time they enjoined the five members to give their 
daily attendance on the houſe, | 

Mean while, the pe:rs had made an order, to open the 
doors and trunks of the members of both houſes which were 
ſealed, and reſolved to join with the commons in a petition 
to the King, for ſuch a guard as both houſes ſhould approve 
of. They had ordered morcover, that two of their body, 
with ſome members of the commons, ſhould go and repreſent 
to the king, that the privileges of parliament had been violated, 

The next morning, January the 4th, the lord Falkland 
reported the king's anſwer to the meſſage of the commons 


concerning the breach of privilege. He ſaid, the king afked 


him, whether the houſe did expect an anſwer? and before the 
lord Falkland replied, told him, he would fend an anſwer 
to-morrow as ſoon as the houſe was ſet. In the mean time he 
bid bun acquaint the houſe, that the ſerjeant had done nothing 
but what he had directions from himſelf to do. 

Preſently after this report, the commons ſent and defired a 
conference with the lords, to acquaint them, that there was 
a ſcandalous paper publiſhed, containing articles of high- 
treaſon againſt the lord Kimbolton, &c. and to defire that 
they would concur in puniſhing the authors and publiſhers 
thercof. | | 

Then the gentlemen of the inns of court, who offered 
themſelves to be a guard to his majeſty, were ſent to and ex- 
amined, upon a rumour that they were bid to be ready the 
4th of January. Thoſe of Lincoln's-Inn anſwered, “ That 
laſt week they went to Whitchall to offer their ſervice to the 
king, upon hearing that his perſon was in danger, That 
yeſter-night, they had received a meſſige from his majeſty 


by fir William Killigrew and fir William Flemming, that 


they ſhould Keep within to-morrow, and be ready at an hour's 
warning if the king ſhould have occaſion to uſe them. That 
they brought to them likewiſe a paper of articles of accuſa- 
tion againſt the lord Kimbolton and five members of the 
houſe of commons. That they had only an intent to defend 
the kings's perſon, and would do their utmoſt allo to defend 
the parliament ; being not able to make any diſtinction be— 
tween the king and his parliament.” The gentlemen of the 
other inns anſwered to the ſame effect *. 

In the afternoon the five accuſed members came into the 
houſe: according as they were enjoined. They were no ſooner 
in their places, but one captain Langriſh informed the houſe, 
that the king was coming with a guard of military men, 
commanders and ſoldiers ). As there was room to believe, 
the king intended to ſeize the five members, they were im- 


than they were bound unto by the oath of allegiance.” Ruſhworth, tom. 
E. 55 

A cœitain member had alſo private intimation from the counteſs of Car- 
liſle, relict of James Hay earl of Carlifle, and filter to the earl of Northum— 
berland, that endeavours would be uſed this day to apprehend the five mem- 


bers, Ruthworth, tom. IV. p. 477. Manley, p. 33. The lord Claren- 
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mediately ordered to depart the houſe. They were hardly fend that true proteſtant religion which my father did profer. 
gone out when the king appeared, and going up to the chait and I will continue in it during my life.“ 185 


he ſaid, © By your leave Mr. ſpeaker, I muſt borrow your 
chair a little.” When he was in the chair he looked round 
to ſee if he could diſcern any of the five members, and then 
made the following ſpeech to the houſe, his guard waiting at 
the door. | 


« Gentlemen, 


IAM ſorry for this occaſion of coming unto you: yel- 
terday I ſent a ſerjeant at arms upon a very important occaſion, 
to apprehend ſome that by my command were accuſed of 
high-treaſon ; whereunto I did expect obedience, and not a 
meſſage. And I muſt declare unto you here, that albeit no 
king that ever was in England, ſhall be more careful of your 
privileges, to maintain them to the uttermoſt of his power, 
than I thall be; yet you muſt know that in caſes of treaſon, 
no perſon bath a privilege. And therefore I am come to know 
if any of theſe perſons that were accuſed are here: for I muſt 
tell you, gentlemen, that fo long as theſe perſons that I have 
acculed (tor no flight crime, bat for treaſon) are here, I 
cannot expect that this houſe will be in the right way that 1 
do heartily wiſh it: therefore I am come to tell you, that I 
muſt have them whereſoever I find them. Well, fince J ſee 
all the birds are flown, I do expect from you, that you ſhall | 
ſend them unto me, as ſoon as they return hither. But I 
aſſure you, on the word of a king, I never did intend any 
fo: ce, bur I thall proceed againſt them in a legal and fair way, 
for I never mcant any other. 

„ An! now fince I ſee I cannot do what I came for, I 
think this no unfit occaſion to repeat what I have ſaid formerly, 
that whatſoever I have done in favour, and to the good of my 
ſubjects, I do mean to maintain it. 

„% I will trouble you no more, but tell you I do expect as 
ſoon as they come to the houle, you will ſend them to me; 
otherwiſe I mult take my own courſe to find them.“ 


The king was no ſooner gone, but many members cried 
out aloud, ſo as he might hear them, „ privilege! privilege ! 
and forthwith the houſe adjourned till the next day at one 
o'clock. | | 

The commons aſſembling on the morrow, the 5th of 
January, at the appointed hour, immediately voted, that the 
king had violated the privileges of the houſe, and that they 
could not fit any longer there without a full vindication of fo 
high a breach, and a guard for the ſafety of their perſons. 
'Then it was reſolved to adjourn till the 11th of the fame 
month, and a committee of twenty-four was appointed, during 
the adjournment to fit at Guildhall, and to conſider of all 
things concerning the good and ſafety of the city and king- 
dom, and particularly how their privileges might be vindi— 
cated, and their perions ſecured?*. The committee for the 
Iriſh affairs was ordered likewiſe to fit at the ſame place during 
the adjournment. That done, a meſſage was ſent to the 
lords to acquaint them with what had paſſed the day before 
with their adjournment and committee appointed to fit at 
Guildhall. I | 

The fame day the king, having ordered the lord-mayor 
to aſſemble the common- council, came to Guildhall. As 
he pallcd along the ſtreets, he had the mortification to hear 
people cry, © privileges of parhament ! privileges of parlia— 
ment!“ Nay, one Henry Walker an ironmonger and pamph- 
letecr, was ſo inſolent as to throw into his coach a paper, 
wherein was written, “ To your tents, O Ifracl.” His ma- 
jeſty being come to Guildhall, made the following ſpeech to 
the common- council. | | 


& Gentlemen, | 

& I AM come to demand ſuch perſons as I have already 
accuſed of high-treaſon, and do believe are ſhrowded in the 
city. I hope no good man will keep them from me; their 
offences arc treaſon, and miſdemeanors of an high nature. I 
defire your loving affiſtance herein, that they may be brought 
to a legal trial. 

% And whercas there are divers ſuſpicions raiſed, that I am 
a favourer of the popiſh religion; I do profeſs, in the name 
of a king, that I did and ever will, and that to the utmoſt 
of my power, be a proſecutor of all ſuch as ſhall any ways 


oppoſe the laws and ſtatutes of this kingdom, either papiſt upon which thoſe perſons ſtood accuſed of hivh-treaton, thei 
or {cparatiſts ; and not only fo, but I will maintain and de- would believe his going thither was an act of grace and favour 


don, ſays, it was generally believed, that the king's purpoſe of going to 
the houſe, was communicated to William Muriay of the bed-chamber, 
by the lord Digby, and that it was diſcovered by the ſaid Murray. Tom. 
1. P- 282. — According to Whitelock, it was {uppoſed, that the papults, 


The king ſeems to have forgot the ſituation of his aſtaltz 
and to imagine he was ſtill in the fame ſtate as before, the 
war with Scotland. Certainly he could not be ignorant thut 
the city of London was not very well affected to him, 
had reaſon to be ſo. He believed however they would eſp 
his cauſe againſt the parliament, and deliver up the five mem. 
bers, of which there was not the leaſt probability. On th. 
other hand, he could be till leſs ignorant, that it was chicg, 
in London that the preſbyterians were numerous and power. 
ful, and yet he affected to ſay, he would maintain and defend 
the proteſtant religion which the king his father had profefizq 
and proſecute to the utmoſt of his power as well feparaifty 43 
papiſts. I own I cannot ſee the neceſſity or uſe of ſuch a 
declaration, before the common-council of a city much more 
inclined to preſbyterianiſm than to the church of Englang, 4 
it manifeſtly appeared ſhortly after. | 

Mean while, the committee which fat at Guildhall, we.. 
diligently taking informations of what paſſed the 4th of 1,, 
nuary, and preparing matters for their report to the hoy: 
againſt their meeting. The committee was informed, that 
fir John Byron, who was made lieutenant of the Tower in 
the room of Lunsford, had ſent to Whitehall one hundreg 
arms and two barrels of powder. Ruſhworth, who relates 
this particular, affirms that the matter being farther inquired 
into, was found to be true. But I cannot tell whether ve 
may give entire credit to his teſtimony, though what he ſass 
is not improbable. 

On the 7th the city of London. preſented a petition to the 
king, which plainly thewed they were more inclined to the 
Parliament than to him. © They repreſented their grcat 
tears and diſtractions, by reaſon of the progreſs of the rebels 
in Ireland, fomented by the papiſts in England and their 
adherents : the want of aid to ſuppreſs them, and the intima. 
tions received from abroad and at home, of a deſigu to extir. 
pate the proteſtants ; The putting out perſons of honour and 
truſt from being conſtable and lieutenant of the Tower: the 
preparations lately made: the fortifying of Whitcholl in an 
unuſual manner: the endeavours uſed to the inns of court: 
the calling divers cannoneers into the Tower: the diſcovery 
of divers fireworks in. the hands of a papiſt : the miſunder- 
ſtanding betwixt his majeſty and parliament, by reaſon of 
miſinformation : his majeſty's late going to the houſe of com- 
mons, attended with a great multitude of armed men, beſides 
his ordinary guard, for the apprehending of divers mcmbers, 


nor 
duſe 


1 


contrary to the privileges of parliament.“ 

This petition was very capable to ſhew the king, ho 
much he was miſtaken in his opinion, that the city of Lon- 
don was well diſpoſed in his favour. He returned how- 
ever a very mild anſwer to each of the articles, to this et- 
fect, 

That as for the buſineſs of Ireland, there was nothing 
on his part unoffered or undone; and he hoped, by the 
ſpeedy advice and aſſiſtance of his parliament, that great and 
neceflary work would be put in a ſure forwardneſs, to Which 
he would contribute all in his power. 

„For the Tower; he wondered, that having removed 3 
ſervant of good truſt and reputation from that charge, on!y 
to ſatisfy the fears of the city, and put in another of un- 
queſtionable reputation and known ability, the petitioners 
ſhould ill entertain thoſe fears: and whatever preparations 
were there made, it was with as great an eye of ſafety and 
advantage to the city as to his own perſon. 

For the fortifying of Whitehall with men and munition; 
he doubted not, but the petitioners had obſerved the ſtrange 
provocation he had received to entertain that guard; and if 
any citizens were wounded or ill treated, he was confiden'ly 
afſured, that it happened by their own evil and corrupt ce 
meanours, | X 

That he knew no other endeavours to the inns of court 
than a gracious intention; that he received the tender of 
their loyal and dutiful affections, with very good approbation 
and acceptance, and an encouragement given them to continue 
the ſame upon all occaſions. | — 

For his going to the houſe of commons; he was veril! 
perſuaded, that it the petitioners knew the clear ground, 


by the means and influence of the queen, perſuaded the king to tit raf 


action, p. 52. 


* Belides the twenty-four, all that would come were to have voices at the 


conunmtee. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 479, 
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| houſe, and the moſt peaceable way of having that 
* os Ws for the apprehenſion of thoſe der per- 
3 * eſpecially, if ſuch orders had been made, which he 
oo ili to believe, for the reſiſtance of all lawful au- 
1 1 as were diſcourſed of. And for the proceedings 
thor! r perſons, he ever intended the lame ſhould be 
Ac juſtice and favour, according to the laws of the realm. 
He concluded with theſe words, and this extraordinary 
way of ſatisfying a petition of ſo unuſual a nature, his ma— 
fy is confidently perſuaded, will be thought the greateſt 
#5" can be given of his majeſty's clear intentions to his 
ſubjects, and of the ſingular eſtimation he hath of the good 


- 


affections of this city, which he believes in gratitude will 


never be wanting to his juſt commands and ſervice.” ; 

On the morrow, the Sth of January, the King publiſhed 
a proclamation, commanding all magiſtrates and officers of 
juſtice, to apprehend the accuſed members and carry them 
to the Tower. | 

Whilſt the committee was affembled at Guildhall, they 
took the information of two witnetles, who depoſcd, that 
they heard captain Hide ſay things, which ſhewed, he had 
ſame ill deſign againſt the houſe of commons, 

Then it was reſolved, that the ſheriffs of London and 
Middleſex ſhould raiſe the“ poſle. comitatus,“ for their ſafe 
coming to Weſtminſter, the day the parliament ſhould meet. 
Whereupon the watermen * came and tendered their ſervice, 
to guard the committee by water to the parliament-houſe, 
which was accepted of. But the offer of the apprentices to 
accompany them by land was refuſed. | | 

ſean while, the committee of twenty-four having appoint— 
ed a ſub committee to examine the affairs in queſtion, they 
made their report, January the 1oth, of what reſolutions had 
been taken; namely, 5 | 

That the publiſhing ſeveral articles of high-treaſon againſt 
the lord Kimb :lron, and the five members of the houſe of 
commons, was a high breach of the privileges of parliament, 
a ſeditious act, tending; to the ſubverſion of the peace of the 
kingdom. „ 

That the privileges of parliament, fo violated and broken, 
could not be fully and futhciently vindicated, unleſs his ma- 
jeſty would be pleaſed to dilcover the names of thoſe perſons 
who advited him to ſeal the chambers and ſtudies of the ac- 
cuſed members; to ſend a ferjeant at arms to the houſe of 
commons to demand them; to iſſue warrants under his own 
hand to apprehend them; to come in perſon to the houſe; to 


publiſh the articles of accuſation in the form of a proclama- 


tion; to the end {ſuch pernicious countellors might receive 
condign punifhment. TE; | | 

The committee of twenty-four reſolving to return on the 
morrow to the parliatent with a numerous guard, the king 
thought not proper to be expoſed to the danger of receiving 
ſome affront trom the populace ; and therefore choſe to with- 
draw to Hampton-court, and two days after to Windſor. 


January the 11th, the commons being aſſembled at Weſt- 


minſter, the committee of twenty-four came thither by water, 
conducted by great numbers of ſeamen and others, whilſt the 
trained bands of London marched through the city in arms, 
to guard them alſo by land. 

Then it was that the king found he had taken wrong mea— 
ſures, and that his imprudent proceedings could not but grieve 
him, and ruin his affairs. He repented of what he had done, 
and wiſhed he could appeaſe the diſorder raiſed by himſelf. 
To this end, the next day, January the 12th, he ſent the 
following meſſage to both houſes : 

His majeſty taking notice, that ſome conceive it diſpu- 
table, whether his proceedings againſt the lord Kimbolton, 
Mr. Hollis, fir Arthur Haſlerigg, Mr. Pym, Mr. Hampden, 
Mr, Strode, be legal and agrecable to the privileges of par- 
lament ; and being very defirous to give ſatisfaction to all 
men, in all matters that may ſeem to have relation to pri- 
rilege, is pleaſed to wave his former proceedings, and all 
doubts by this means being ſettled, when the minds of men 
are compoſed, his majeſty will proceed thereupon in an un— 
queſtionable way ; and affures his parliament, that upon all 
occaſions he -will be as careful of their privileges, as of his 
life or his crown.“ | | | * 

Had there not been a ſettled defign againſt the king, this 
meſſage would have been capable to pacify all, ſince he plainly 
!hewed, he repented of what he had done, and in ſome mea- 
lure confeſſed his fault. But he had given his enemies too 
great an advantage for them to neglect to improve it. I have 
Oferved, there were many members in both houſes not yet 
determined to join with thoſe who ſought only to throw all 


* Ruſhworth ſays, it was divers mariners and ſeamen, who brought a 


table thoughts ot him. 


his word not to be relied on. 


into diſorder and confuſion, Some began to diſcover the de 
ſigns of the preſbyterians : others had ſcruples, which they 
could not overcome, when they conſidered, that the deſtruc- 
tion of the kingdom would be endangered by a bare diſtruſt 
which could not be well grounded. But their doubts were 
changed into certainty, after what the king had lately done, 
Before the accuſation of the ſix members, it was doubtful, 
whether the king intended to be revenged of thoſe who had 
offended him: but this accuſation rendered that intention very 
probable. It was doubtful whether his condeſcenſion for the 
parliament was conftrained : but this accuſation diſcovered, 
that he believed himſelf deprived of part of his lawful autho- 
rity, and conſidered what the parliament had done with re— 
ſpect to himſelf, as high-treaſon. For if the depriving him 
of part of his authority was treaſon, thoſe who had voted for tri- 
ennial parliaments, and the continuance of this, could not be 
innocent. If the endeavouring to render the king odious to 
his people was treaſon, certainly the fix members were not 
alone guilty. If the inviting the Scotch army into England 
was treaſon, how could the houſe of commons clear them— 
ſelves, after having rewardcd the Scots for their invaſion with 
a preſent of three hundred thouſand pounds? If it was treaſon 
to endeavour to ſubvert the rights, and the very being of par- 
liaments, both houſes were guilty of this crime, when they 
allumed by an act the power of not being diflolved or pro- 
rogued without their own conſent, fince this was altering the 
nature of parliaments. If raiſing tumults was treaſon, the 
countenancing and encouraging theſe fame tumults was no 
leſs ſo, and of this the whole houſe of commons was guilty. 
In ſhort, the charge againſt theſe particular members for con- 
ſpiring to levy, and for actually levying, war againſt the king, 
neceſlarily aimed at the whole houſe, who had countenanced 
the tumultuous aflemblies, ſet themſelves a guard, and pro- 
vided themſelves with arms. =, 

Thele things put thoſe upon confidering, who till then had 
preſerved ſome good-will for the king, and entertained equi- 
They plainly ſaw what judgment the 
king mace of the parliament's actions, though he attacked but 
fix members. The ſhallow artifice of throwing upon a few 
the fault of the whole houſe, had been proper with regard to 


former parliaments, whilſt the king was maſter : but it was 


ineffectual with the preſent parliament, and at ſuch a juncture. 
After the redreſs of paſt grievances, the point was to know, 
whether the king's word was to be relied on, and he reſtored 
to his natural ſlate, Many were of this ſentiment, as they 
could not imagine, that after what had paſſed in this parlia— 
ment, the king would endeavour to govern for the tuture as 
he had done before. They could not reſolve, from a bare 
motive of fear and diſtruſt, to alter the conſtitution of the g0- 
verninent by abridging the king's power. Others maintain- 
ed, that the king's condeſcenſion was all diſſimulation, and 


to their opinion, were forced to uſe various artifices to aggra- 
vate and miſinterpret the King's actions, and nevertheleſs were 
not yet able to compaſs their ends. But by the accuſation of 
the fix members, the king himſelf ſupplied them with argu- 
ments, which were not eaſy to anſwer. They had no more 
occaiion to uſe ſigns and conjectures to prove what they ad- 
vanced, ſince the king gave them himſelf ſuch evident proofs. 
So it may be ſaid, the king never followed more pernicious 
advice, than that lately given him. If the lord Digby, as it 
is ſaid, was his counſellor, it may be affirmed, that he threw 


him into a precipice, from whence it was not poſſible ever to 


extricate himſelf. 

From that time, the queſtion was not to know, whether 
it was neceſſary to limit the regal power, but to know within 
what bounds 1t ſhould be confined ; they who had hitherto 
been molt moderate, having entirely loſt their doubts concern- 
ing the king's fincerity. So the party which was moſt oppo- 
ſite to him, being grown very ſuperior in both houſes, and 
meeting with little oppoſition, they who wiſhed to do the 
king ſervice, thought it ſafeſt, either to abſent themſelves from 
the parliament, or to keep filence, in the expectation of an op- 
portunity to ſerve him effectually, if affairs ſhould take a 
new turn, and thereby the oppoſite party became ſtill more 
powerful. — 

It is therefore evident, that in the preſent diſpoſition of the 
parliament, the king's laſt meſſage was not a ſufficient means 
to oblige his enemies to alter their meaſures: eſpecially, as 
by this meſſage he did not deſiſt from the accuſation, but only 
from the manner of proceeding, though it was eaſy to per- 
ceive, he took this method only to come off with the leſs diſ- 
honour. Accordingly, the commons did not much regard it, 


petition, ſigned by a thouſand hands; Tom. IV, p. 481, 
: 1 * Whitelock 


Theſe men, to bring the reſt 
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into a declaration, 
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The 17th of Janvary, they came to the like reſolutions with 
thoſe taken by the committee in London, and digeſted them 
They only added the depoſitions of ſome 
witneſſes concerning the number of armed men, who attended 
the king chen he came to the houle, and who, according to 
th-le depoſi ions, were above five hundred, concerning the 
in o ent behaviour of ſome of the officers who accompanied 
his majeſty; and the words they uſed at the door of the houle, 
which ſeemed to denote, that they waited only for a ſignal to 
fall upon the members. There is no queſtion, all theſe 
things were highly aggravated: but theſe aggravations were 
ſubſervient to the end propoſed by the commons. They de- 
clared, however, “„ That they meant not to ſcreen their 
members, when accuſed of treaſon or miſdemeanour, and pro- 


ſecured accoiding to law and the privileges of parliament : 


on the contrary, they ſhould be always ready to bring them 
to a ſpeedy and due trial; being ſenſible, that it equally im- 
ported them, as well to [ce juſtice done againſt criminals, as 
to detend the juſt rights and liberties of the ſubjects and par- 
liament of England.“ | 

Befo; this declaration was publiſhed, the king had ſent 
th toloving nvAligr to both houſe, which ſhewed how de- 
fir,us he was of giving them content, and ending this unfor— 
tunate. air > 

„nes 1::jcſty being no leſs tender of the privileges of par- 
lianien, asd thinking himſelf no leſs concerned that they 
be not rok n, and that they be aſſerted and vindicated when- 
ſocver they are ſo, than the paritament itſelf, hath thought 
fl. to dd to his laſt meffage this profeſſion; that in all his 
proc*e:l ngs againſt the lord Kimbolton, and the reſt of the 
accuſ-1 members, he had never the leaſt intention of violating 
the le. 4 priv tlege of parliament : and in caſe any doubt of 
breach of privilege remains, will be willing to clear that, and 
allert thoſe by any reaſonable way that his parhament ſhall 
adviſe him to; upon confidence of which, he no ways doubts 
his piriiament will forthwith lay by all jealouſies, and apply 
them e:ves to the public and preſſing affairs, and eſpecially 
to th i. of Ireland, wherein the good of this kingdom and the 
true igion (which ſhall ever be his majeſty's firſt care) are 
ſo highly and ſo nearly concerned. And his majeſty aflures 
himſ-1f, that his care of the privileges will increate their ten— 
dernets of his lawful prerogative, which are ſo neceflary to 
the mutual defence of each other; and both which will be 
the ſoundation of a perpetual perfect intelligence between his 
majeſty and parliament, and of the happineſs and proſperity 
of his people.“ | 

This meſſage (for the reaſon before given) was not capa— 
ble of ſatistyng the commons. On the contrary, the next 
day they cauſed fir Edward Herbert, the attorney-general, to 
be examined at the bar of the houſe of lords. His anſwers 
being ſent to the commons, they ordered him to be accuſed 
of ſeveral high crimes and miſdemeanours, that is to fay, of 
baving viclated the privileges of parhament, in exhibiting to 
the houſe of lords the articles he received from the king's own 


hand, with an expreſs command to exhibit them. 


Two days after, both houſes petitioned his majeſty, that 
they might be informed what proof there was againſt the fix 
members, to the end they might ſpeedily be proceeded againſt 
in a parliamentary way, The king anſwered, “ he thought 
i: unuſual or unfit to diſcover what proof was againſt them, 
before he was certain of the way he was to procecd, leſt a 
new miſtake ſhould breed more delays. That it ſhould 
therefore be reſolved, whether his majeſty was bound in re- 
ſpect of privilege, to proceed againſt them by impeachment 
in parliament : or whether he was at liberty to prefer an in— 
dictment at common law, in the uſual way, or have his 
choice of either.“ | 

This anſwcr could not but embarraſs the two houſes, ſince 
the king was willing to follow their directions in the profe- 


cution of the fix members. Accordingly, they thought not 


proper to rclolve upon either of the ways propoſed by the king. 


Taey contented themiclves with replying in a ſecond petition, 


© That finding thers was fill no legal and parliamentary pro- 

ccedings againſt the accuſed members, they thought it their 
duty, once more to beſcech his majeſty, to inform the par- 
lament what, proof there was againſt them, that they might 
be called to a legal trial, it being the undoubted right and 
privilege of parliament, that no member can be proceed— 
cd againſt without the conſent of parliament.” 


„ Whitclock ſays, the king came guarded with the penſioners, and fol- 
lowed by about wo hundred of his cou tiers and foldiers of fortune, moſt of 
them armed with ſwords and piſtols. p. 30. 

< By theſe acts it was enacted, that, “If any perſon whatſoever make 
ſuggettion to the king himielt of any crime commutted by another, the fame 
pcrivn ought to be font with the ſuggeſtion before the chancellor or keeper 
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The king plainly perceiving there would be no end, and 
that new difficulties would be perpetually ſtarted, endeavour 
ed to terminate the affair at once by the following anſwer. 

That as he once conceived that he had ground enough 
to accuſe them, fo now his majeſty finds as good cape 
wholly to deſert any proſecution of them. And for a faithe, 
teſtimony of his majeſty's real intentions towards all his 1g. 
ing ſubjects (ſome of whom haply may be involved in ſome 
unknowing and unwilling errors) for the better compofy 
and ſettling of all fears and jealouſies of what Kind ſocver 
his majeſty is ready to grant as free and general a Pardon 
for the full contentment of all his loving ſubjects, as ſhall hy 
the approbation of both houſes of parliament be thought con 
venient for that purpoſe.” | 

It was not diflicult to perceive, the king offered this geg. 
ral pardon only to have it faid, that the ſix members were ex. 
empted from the rigour of the law by virtue of the pardon,“ 
But the parliament not being ſatisfied with the King's Offer, 
addrefled a third petition to him, defiring, that according yy 
two acts of the 37th and 38th years of the reign. of bd. 
ward III. , his majeſty would be pleaſed to ſend the perty;;, 
that had made ſuggeſtion or infornmtion to him of the crime. 
of the ſix members, to the parliament, that ſo the rights aud 
privileges of parliament might be vindicated, which of juſtic 
ought not to be denied. 

The king returning no anſwer to this petition, the ay, 
reſted here, except that in April following, the houſe of Peers 
geve ſentence againſt the attorney general, declaring him un. 
capable of all offices, but that of attorney-general, and com. 
mitting him to the priſon of the Ficet during the pleatuire f 
the houſe, 

Though this affair ſeemed to be ended, the King was yp. 
braided with it afterwards a thouſand times. But before | 
finiſh it entirely, I believe it will not be amiſs to make ſome 
remarks on this ſubject, that I may not be obliged to reſume 
it hereafter, | ; | 

Though the commons made a great noiſe about the breach 
of their privileges, that was not the thing which moſt incenſed 
them. Their great grievance was, that the king had choſen, 
to accuſe of higa-treaſon, five members of the houſe, who 
were the chief leaders and directors. So, to accuſe theſe five 
members was, as I oblerved, to accuſe the whole houſe. Now 
if the King did believe the houſe guilty of treaſon, for having 
done what he accuſed but five members of, wiat aflurance 
could there be, that he would religiouſly obſerve his promiſcs, 
which, in his opinion, were extorted from him by traitors? 
There was reaſon therefore to ſuſpect, that the king had ſome 
grand deſign, and before the execution, was willing to ſceure 
thoſe who were molt capable to obſtruct it, as well by their 
abilities as by their great credit in the parliament and with 
the people. This is the impreſſion made by this unſcaſonable 
accuſation of the members of the parliament. And to this 
contributed allo the king's zeal to ſeize the five members, 
cven to his coming in perſon to the houſe of commons to ap- 
prehend them, which no King of England had ever done be- 
fore him, Nay, very likely, had they been in the houſe, and 
made any reſiſtance, he would have employed armed men, 
who attended him to the number of about five hundred, t» 

carry them away. This was ſufficient to incenſe againſt him 
thoſe who had hitherto confidered as a doubrful point, whctaer 
his promiſes were to be relied on. It could not be conceive, 
that at a time when the moderate members began to unite in 
his favour, to cſtablith a ſolid peace, he ſhouid be induced to 
an action ſo odious, and fo deſtructive of it, had he not in- 
tended to ſubdue the parliament by force. Thus the com- 
plaints of both houſes about the breach of their privileges, was 
properly only a pretence to cover the true reaſon of their feats, 
As this reaſon was not of tutticient evidence to convince the 
people, who could regard it. but as a bare ſuſpicion, they in- 
ſifted only upon their privileges, till they ſhould engage“ 

king to declare himſelf more openly, The real aim vas 
therefore to oblige the king to take ſome new ſtep, that m1gi 
ſhew the people, it was not without cauſe that the King wh 
accuſed of having ill deſigns. This certainly was the ns. 
tive of the parliament's petition, to be informed of tic prove 
before the way of procceding ſhould be refolved, This ts 
a ſnare laid for the king, to engage him to produceprocems 
a crime, whereof the whole parlament was no lefs guilty then 
the members accuſed, and thereby the people would have been 


1 
gage! 
142? G2. — — * 


of the great ſea!, the treaſurer or the great council, there to find ſurcty “ 
puriue his ſuggeſtion ; which: it he cannot prove, he is to be inprifories © 
he hatt itisfied the party 'ccutcd of bis damages and flunder, and mac 
fine and anſom to the king.“ Raping by abridgitg this pai agriph too ug 
had rendered it obſcute. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


vonvinced, that he aimed at the parliament itſelf. But the 
king avoided the ſnare, by dropping the proſecution rather 


than be obliged to produce proots, which muſt have been pre- 
judicial to him, alter miſſing bis aim. It was not the breach 
o privilege, but the king's ſecret intention, that was chiefly 


in queſtion. By his late proceedings he had given otcafion to 
think, that a rupture between him end the parliament was 
not very remote, ſince he had deſtroyed the confidence, on 
which alone peace and good underſtanuing could be tounded, 
In this light muſt the accuſation of the {1x members be view 
ed, and not as a ſeparate fact relating only to the privileges 
ot parliament. 3 | 

It is theretore very needleſs, in my opinion, that ſome have 
undertaken tO dilculs this queſtion, whether the two houles 
could lawfully refuſe ſending to priſon their members accuſed 
of high-treaſon? However, I ſhall briefly ſpeak to this point 
for the reader's ipfofmation. 

It is certain, the privileges of parliament did not extend to 
crimes of high-treaion, and in fuch caſes the commons have 
no more right than the peers. But it is alſo an undoubted 
maxim, that no member can be proceeded againſt without 
the conſent of his houle. When a peer is accuſed, it belongs 
to the houſe of lords to examine, whether the proſecution 
ought to be conſented to, and in caſe of conſent, whether the 
party acculed is to be contined or left free to anſwer the ac- 
eulation. The lords are determined to one or other, by 
the nature or circumſtances of the crime. It is the lame 
with reſpect to the members of the lower-houſe. In the pre- 
ſent cale, the commons thought there was no reaſon to fend 
the members accuted to priton, becauſe the acculation was 
too general, The King pretended, on the contrary, that up- 
on « bare acculation, under colour that it was for high-trea- 
ſon, he had no power to apprehend the accuſed, without the 
content of their houle, and to commit them to the Tower, 
It is eaſy to perceive, the king carried this principle a little 
too tor, that the privileges of parliament take not place in 
cales of high-trealon, fince he extended it to a bare accuſa- 
tion of treatun. Bat a bare accuſation cannot deprive the 
houtes of parliainent of the right to examine, if there be rea- 
ſon to content to the proſecution, whether by direct proof, 
pi00.bte ſigns, or public evidence. Otherwiſe, the king might 
hase pitched upon not only five, but an hundred members of 
the lo ver-houle, and ſent them to priſon, upon the bare ac- 
culation of treaton, which would render the privileges of 
parliament entirely uſeleſs, Neverthcleis the king acted as if 
his right had been undeniable, though that was at Jeaft the 
point in queſt.on, I thall not undertake to illuſtrate this mat- 
ter any farther, which as ditacultics, the ſolution whereof 
depends on the knowledge of the laws and cuſtoms of Ing- 
land. I ſhall only add, that the king did himſelf a very great 
injury by this unlcalorable ſtep, and that his enemies received 
by it advantages, which in the end occationed his ruin. 

Whillt the affair of the accuſed members was in hand, the 
commons continued to expreſs an extreme diſtruſt of the king. 
This diſtruſt daily increaled, till at laſt it produced an entire 
rupture, | . 

January the 12th, the commons ſent an order to fir John 
Byron, lieutenant of the Tower, to come and anſwer to ſuch 
queſtions as ſhould be put to him, concerning the arms and 
ammunition ſent to Whitehall, the day the King came to the 
houſe of commons. But he accuſed himſelf, tor that he had 
the king's expreſs warrant not to go out of the Tower, _ 

The king had anſwered the petition of both houſes con- 
cerning a guard, that he would appoint one or two hundred 
men out of the trained-bands of the city (iuch as the lord- 
mayor ſhould be anſwerable for to him) under the command 
of Robert Bertie, earl of Lindſey. Bur the commons refuſed 


the offer, and ordered, that two companies of the trained- 


bands ſhould every day attend upon the houſe as a guard, un- 
der the command of ſerjeant major Skippon. 

The parliament's diſtruſt of the king was daily inflamed 
by ſucecſhve accidents, which the king's enemics knew how 
o improve. Whilſt things were in this ſtate, the parliament 
received information, that the lord Digby, colonel Lunsford, 
and other diſbanded officers, were at King ſton upon Thames, 
witn about two hundred horſe. Whercupon it was ordered 
by both houſes, that the ſheriffs, calling to their aſſiſtance the 
trained-bands of the ſeveral counties of England and Wales, 
would ſuppreſs all unlawful aſſemblies gathered together to 
lae diſturbance of the peace of the kingdom. They were 
rad, the king intended to ſecure Portſmouth, and perhaps, 


And fir Thomas Lunsford was committed to the Tower, Whitelock,- 
Þ Ms © i | 
A committee was alſo appointed to draw up a letter, or other declara- 
0 be preſented to the lords, and by both houſes to be publiſhed in 
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their fears were not groundleſs. However that be, ther {cnt 
an order to colcnel Goring, governor of Portſmouch, requir- 
ing him not to deliver up the town, nor receive any foices 
into it, but by his majeſty's authority, ſignified by both houtes 
of parliament. At the ſame time the lords ſent an expreſs 
order to the lord Digby, to give his attendance in the houſe: 


but he thought fir to withdraw out of the kinedom%, There 
had now been information, that he was the perſon who ad- 
viſed the King to accuſe the fix members of parliament: 
beſides, the commons were exaſperated againſt him, on 
account of his ſpeech againſt the bill of attainder of the carl 
of Strafford, whilſt he was a member of that houſe ; fo that 
the leaſt pretence was ſufficient to draw their reſentment upon 
him. 

The commons made great noiſe about the Kingſton affair, 
to perfuade the people his majeſty intended to ſecure Portſ- 
mouth: nay, they cauſed ſeveral witneſſes to be examined; 
but the affair was carricd no farther. They were contented 
with ſending for admiral Pennington, who reported that the 


lord Digby had thewn him a warrant, under the king's own 


hand, to convey him ſafely into France or Holland, and that 
he durſt not diſobey the order. 


The parliament's fears about Portſmouth made them think 


of Hull, a very important place in the county of Vork.“ 
The commons, inſtead of concealing, affected rather to diſ- 


cover their fears. Wherefore they ſent a meſſage to the lords, 
that there was at Hull a magazine of arms for fixtecn thou— 
land men, and ammunition proportionable : that the town 
being weakly garriſoned, and the adjacent country full of pa- 
piſts and diſaffected perſons, they defired their concurrence in 
an order, that ſome of the trained-bands of Yorkſhire fond 
be put into Hull, under the command of fir John Hotl am, 
member of the houſe of commons, with orders not to d. tive 
up the place or magazine without the king's authority ügni— 
ied by both houſes. To this the lords readily conſenting, 
young, Hotham, fon to fir John, was ſent immediately to Hull 
to execute the order, till his father ſhould be ready to take 
the government of that place, | 

Nothing ſhews more clearly the parliament's diſtruſt than 
this order about Hull, ſince it could not be upon the ſup— 
poſition of an urgent neceflity that they could pretend to 
place governors in the towns; and it was alto this neceſſity 
that they defired to inſinuate to the people. However, the 
ſequel thewed the parliament had reaſon to take that precau- 
tion“. | 

Since the accuſation of the fix members, ſcarce a day had 
patled but the parliament exprefled their ſuſpicions of the king 
10 that cvery thing manifeſtly tended to a rupture. Ihe bet- 
ter to perſuade the people that both houſes were appre- 
henſive of ſome violence from the king, and not fafe at Weſt— 
minſter, a bill was patled to enable them to adjourn to any 
place they pleaſed, * 

They ordered likewiſe the carl of Newport, maſter of the 
ordnance, and the licutenant of the Tower, not to ſuffer 
any Cannon or ainmunition to be carried from thence. And 
tor the better ſate-guard of the Tower, the ſheriffs of Lon- 
don and Middleſex were ordered to ſet a ſufficient guard both 
by land and water about it. 'The ſame day the commons 
cauſed ſome great ſaddles to be ſeized, that were to be {ent to 
Kingſton, | | 

Moreover, Mr. Bagſhaw of Windſor, member of the houſe 
of commons, informed them, that laſt night, as he was g0- 
ing to Windſor (where the king then was) he ſaw divers 
troops of horſe, and that there came thither a waggon loaded 
with ammunition, and another waggon loaded with the 
ſame was ſent from thence to Portſmouth : adding, there were 
at Windſor four hundred horſe, with about forty officers. 
Whereupon Skippon was ordered to detach fome horſemen 
towards Windſor for intelligence. But in all appearance 
there was no great diſcovery made, fince nothing more was 
ſaid of it. | | | 

After that the commons deſired the lords to join with them 
in a pctition to the king, for the removal of fir John Byron 
from the lieutenancy of the Tower, and offered their reaſons, 
But the lords thought fit to decline ir. | 

Mean while, the lords being informed by the earl of Effex, 
that the king had laid his commands upon him and the carl 


of Holland, to attend his majeſty at Hampton-court, as lord 


chamberlain and groom of the ſtole, they would not diſpenſe 
with their abſence, alleging that their attendance in parlia- 
ment about the high affairs of the realm, was truer ſer— 


print, and ſent into all parts of the kingdom, adviſing them with all expedi- 


tion to be in a readineſs, and good poſture of defence, upon al! occalions, 
to defend their ſeveral counties from invaſion by papiſts, or other ilLaffected 
perſons, Nalſon, tom. II, p. 847, 850, etc. 
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638 RA PIN HESTORY OF ENGLAND: | 
vice to his majeſty, than any. they could do him at court. counties which they repreſent, that ſo likewiſe we may be _=r 
The king ſoon atter removed both theſe lords from their united in the ſame intentions and endeavours of improvin 8 A 
| places. | all to the ſervice of his majeſty, and the common good gf 1 hk; 
| During theſe differences between the king and the parlia- the kingdom. . : : ; 10 
ment, Ireland remained unaſſiſted. The commons would not 9 petitions which I am directed to communicate tg 5 m 
pay ten thouſand men, who ſhould be levied by the king's your lordſhips, are four ; from London, Middleſex, Eſſex, 5 co 
commiſſions. They pretended theſe rroops ſhould be raiſed and Hertfordſhire. We have received many more, but it I T, 
by way of preſſing, in order to chuſe ſuch for ſoldiers as would take up too much time, and be too great a trouble to 7 We 
ſhould be leaſt attached to the king, and that the king {ſhould peruſe all: and in theſe four you may perceive the effect and 9 ne 
not be concerned in the levies. The bill for preffing had ſenſe of all: firſt, I am to deſire your lordſhips to hear them = pu 
| been ſent up to the lords, who had not yet paſſed it, of which read, and then I ſhall purſue my inſtructions 1n Propounding 1 int 
| the commons complained, At laſt, the Scotch coramiſſioners, ſome obſervations out of them. 45 cat 
' ſec ing that the differences between the king and the parha- mo 
ment retarded the concluſion of the treaty for which they The petition of the lord mayor and aldermen of London. 20 | 
we:e ſent, bethought themſelves of offering their mediation 1 8 | . pre 
| to the King and both houſes, to procure an agreement. But heweth, ; = fon 
the kinz wis offended at their offer, becauſe they had not © THAT the committee of this honourable houſe, upon 3 c 
fi communicated their intentions to him in private. The Saturday the 22d of this inſtant January, ſent a meflage tg . kne 
| two houtes on the contrary thanked them tor this mark of the petitioners, for the loan of one hundred thouſand poungs, the 
their aflection. or of ſo much thereof as could conveniently be forthwith call 
| Mean while, the committee for the Iriſh affairs finding raiſed, for levying of forces to ſupprels the rebels in Ireland: upe 
| thot kingdom wanted a ſpeedy affiſtance, and that the treaty to which meſlage ſomething was then anſwered, and a further N 0 
| fo a ic. thouſand Scots was not likely to be concluded foon antwer in writing promiſed. | | lian 
| ch 25, made a propolal to the Scotch commiltioners, that “ In performance whereof, they humbly preſent the an. the 
| the Scots thould ſend into Ireland two thouſand five hundred ſwer following, together with the reaſon thereof, defirins Inq 
men uo Were ready, till the treaty for the ten thouſand ſhould that the ſame (being the beſt that for the preſent they are able | leg. 
be . nuecd ; to vhich the commiſſioners of Scotland agreed. To to give) may tavourably be accepted.“ par] 
| tha purpole bey propounded certain conditions, which were 1 55 | = | 5 Y jt 
| a proved by both hoates. Bur the king objected to one of s this anſwer is very long, and contains ſeveral particy. Z trad 
the con titions, which was that Carrickfergus, a ſea-port in lars not abſolutely neceſfary, I ſhall content myſelf with in. for. 
| the north of Irelind, ſhould be delivered to the Scots. He ſerting here what is moft material. into 
| ſaid it was too great a truſt for auxiliary forces. Neverthe- That how ſenſible ſoever they were of the great miſz. E- _— 
| lets, ſeeing the parliament willing to confide in the Scots, ries of their brethren in Ireland, and of the imminent dan. 4 3 
| he thought be thovid not refuſe his confidence to his native ger, not only of the total loſs of that kingdom, but of the = 
| ſubjects. It mult be obſerved, that the king and commons ruin of this alſo, if that of Ireland ſhould be loſt; yet they HZ » - 
expreſſed an equal defire to aſſiſt Ireland, but each would have are compelled to declare, That they have no power to 33 
it in tacir own way, The king wiſhed to have an Engliſh raiſe any ſums by way of tax for any foreign uſe ; and that kt 
army ſent thither, and blamed the commons for not haſten— they have no means to do it, otherwiſe than by the imme— m 
; ing the levies. 'The commons, on their fide, ſuſpected that diate perſonal conſent of every particular lender, which Ot Pi 
the king's aim was to leave England unprovided of men, they cannot hope to obtain, in regard of theſe obſtructions ; 
| arms, and ammunition, and therefore inſiſted upon the treary following. | hs 
. of Sco-land for ten thouſand men; and charged the king with * 1. That immediately before the parliament, and fince, +6 
y Es be.ng ine ſole cauſe of the obſtacles to the concluſion of the divers great ſums, for the ſervice of the king and kingdom, Mm 
| treaty : nay, they plainly intimated, that though the king have becn already lent by the citizens of London, beſides | oh 
=» ſeemed to prels the relief of Ireland, he had no real intention 50,00cl. for the ſupply of L:cland in particular; a preat 3 185 
that Kingdom ſhould be relieved, Neceſſity however obliged part whereof ſome of the lenders were compelled to borrow, 1 5 
; the king and both houtes to accept at length of the two thou- and cannot to this day repay. 1 Tt Tx. 
| ſand five hundred Scots, who were ſent into the north of Ire- * 2. That ſuch part of thoſe monies as ſhould have 1 i. 
| land, where they did good ſervice. been repaid out of the poll-money and fubſidics, is not vet 1 0 ; 
| Ihe commons cealed not to ſhew openly their diſtruſt of done. | 3 
the king. This was abſolutely neceſſary to the execution of 3. That the ſaid ſum of fifty thouſand pounds, lent for e ; 
| the defigns, of thoſe who had then the chief management of Ireland, was haſtened and ſpeedily paid, upon account of the Ga 15 
| the affairs of the houſe. But it does not tollow, becauſe it urgent necethties of that kingdom; and yet no confiderable ys s 
| was neceſſary to make known this diſtruſt, that therefore it forces are ſent thither to this day. 1271 ; 
N | „ | „ py _ . a 3 and gr 
was not real, The leading men of this party did not believe 4. The general with-holding of very great ſums of mo- Mall b 
| indeed they had reaſon to truft the king, and withal it was ney from the petitioners, and many others, doth render "The 
their intereſt to ſhew the public the grounds of their diſtruſt, divers perſons, of good eſtate and credit, hardly able to go 0 bn 
This they did in a ſolemn manner, by means of a ſpeech ſpoken on with trade, or to pay their debts, and maintain their ws 
by Mr. Pym ar a conference with the lords, This ſpeech de- charge. 4 
ſerves to be inſerted at length, becauſe it ſhews by what ſteps 6. The refuſing to accept the offers of Scotland, to « 11 
the commons endeavourcd to compaſs their ends, ſend ten thouſand men into Ireland, diſcourageth moſt hs 
men from lending any money, were they never ſo able. Rag, 
& My lords, * 6. The not paſſing the bill for preſſing of ſoldiers puts he 


« I AM commanded by the knights, citizens, and bur- many men into fears, that there may be ſome deſign there to 


' : Te) : : than or 
geſſes, aſſembled for the commons in parliament, to preſent loſe Ireland, and to conſume this kingdom in the loſing 0: 


the kin, 


to your lordſhips divers petitions, which they have received Ireland, than to preſerve either the one or the other; fot 
from ſeveral parts, concerning the ſtate of the kingdom: that it cannot be conceived, that the rebels (being grown 1 miſcrabl 
whereunto they are chiefly moved by that conſtant affection powerful) will be ſuppreſſed by volunteers 8. | | why tho 
which they have always exprefled of maintaining a firm 7. The flow itluing of commiſſions to thoſe, who being that 5 
union and good correſpondence with your lordihips, where- in Ireland, or going thither, are willing to enter the ficid batural 
in they have ever found much advantage and contentment ; againſt the rebels, diſables them from doing any eff: Ciual 8 
but never held it more important and ncceſſary than at this execution upon the enemy, unleſs in their own detence; efficacy 
time, wherein the wiſdom and reſolution of parliament have and ſo all the monies that have been, or may be ſent thither, ſuch 10 
as many great dangers and difficulties to paſs through, as ever are exhauſted to maintain our forces, to do little or nothing malignit 
heretofore. worthy of them, rather than employed to chaſtiſe the rebels; a conver 
« We are united in the public truſt, which is derived from by means whereof thoſe rebels are fo much emboldened, thi and evil 
the common-wealth, in the common duty and obligation they boaſt they will extirpate the Britiſh nation there, and the! « Th. 
whereby God doth bind us, to the diſcharge of that truſt; make England the ſeat of war. mon-wea 
and the commons deſire to impart to your lordſhips what- * 8, The not diſarming of papiſts here in England, ate! cauſe fro 
ſoever information or intelligence, whatſoever encourage- many diſcoveries of their treachcries and bloody deſigns ; the his RR 
ment or aſſiſtance they have received from thoſe ſeveral great decays of fortifications, block-houſes, and other 1-3 hath hs 
falcd and 


The lord Clarendon ſays, that the earl of Eſſex reſolved to go, and was They would inſinuate by this, that an army raiſed in the uſual mann 


for that purpole making hinelf ready, when the earl of Holland came to by the king's commiſſion, would be very unfit to reduce Ireland, becal's 
him, and privately difſuaded hint; that if they went, they ſhould be both the king did not, wiſh the rebels to be ſubdued,  Rapin, 
murdered at Mampton-court, Tom. I. p. 297. 
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forts; the not managing of them, nor furniſhing them with 

ordnance and ammunition 3 the not placing all of them in ſuch 
hands, in whom the parliament may confide; and the not 
ſettling this kingdom in a poſture of defence, in times of ſo 
many fears and jealouſics of foreign invaſions, and inteſtine 
conſpiracies; the not removing the preſent lieutenant of the 
Tower, and putting ſuch a perſon into that place as may be 
well approved of by tne parliament, notwithſtanding the ear- 
neſt petitions exhibited to the houſe of commons for that 
purpole, which bath produced a forbearance to bring bullion 
into the Tower, in this time of ſcarcity of monies; all which 
cannot but overthrow trading more and more, and make 
monies yet more ſcarce in the city and Kingdom. 

« 9. The king's ſhips are not fitted and employed, as the 
preſent condition of this Kingdom and Ireland requires, but 
{ome of them for conveying away of delinquents®, 

« 10. The not queſtioning thoſe many thouſands of un- 
known perſons, who are ſheltered in Covent-Garden, and 
thereabouts, which do not employ themſclves in any lawful 
calling, and, it 15 very probable, lie in a readineſs to adventure 
upon ſome deſperate atte npt. | a 8 

& 11, The miſunderſtanding between the king and the par— 
lament ; the not vindicaring the privileges of parhament 
the not ſuppreſſing of protections ; the not punithing of de- 
linquents ; and the not exccuting of all prieſts and jeſuits 
legally condemned, while others, contrary to privilege of 

arliument, have been charged with treaſon. 

© 12, By means of th- premiſles, there is ſuch decay of 
trading, and ſuch ſcareity of money, as it is likely, in very 
ſhort tine, to caſt innu nerable multitudes of poor artificers 
into ſuch a depth of poverty and extremity, as may enforce 
then uon ſo.ne dangerous and deſperate attempts. | 

« Theſe are the evils under which the petitioners do ex— 
ccelingly libour and languiſh, which they humbly conceive 
to have ſprung from the employing of ill-aſfected perſons in 
plac's of truſt an! honour in the ſtare, and near to the ſacred 
perfon of his mij ity ; and that theſe eviis are ſtill continued 
by means of the votes of biſhops and popiſh lords in the houſe 
of pceis. | | | 


he pe'itioners of the county of Eſſex thanked the com- 
mons for their extraordinary care, repreſenting to them withal, 
that they were ſtill apprehenſive of a“ great flop of refor— 
nn on in Matters of religion,” and of the whole Kingdom's 
beg in great danger from the papiits : nor could they ex- 
p & an, revrefs, unleſs the biſhops and popiſh lords were 
remoced our of the houſe of peers. 1 
The petit:oners of the county of Hertford prayed, that the 
papiſts might be fully difarmed ; the kingdom put into a 
polture of defence; the forts and ftrong places committed to 
ſuch hands as the parliament might confide in; the privt- 
leges of par lament repaired ; endeavours uſed to lake away 
the votes of popith lords and bithops ; Ireland ſpeedily relicv— 


ed; delinquents broaght to further punithment; prettures 


and grievances in church and ftate removed ; and whatever 
ſhall be amiſs reformed. | 

Theſe petitions being read, Mr, Pym continued his ſpeech 
in this manner: | | | 


% My lords, 

© IN theſe four petitions you may hear the voice or rather 
the cry of all England, and you cannot wonder if the ur- 
gency, the extremity, of the condition wherein we are, do 
produce ſome earneſtneſs and vehemency of expreſhon more 
than ordinary; the agony, terror, and perplexity in which 
the kingdom labours is univerſal, all parts are affected with 
it; and therefore in theſe you may obſerve the groans and 
miſerable complaints of all. Divers reaſons may be given, 
way thoſe diſeaſes which are epidemical are more dangerous 
than others : the cauſe of ſuch diſeaſes is univerſal and ſuper- 
natural, not from an evil conſtitution, or evil diet, or any 
other accident ; and ſuch cauſes work with more vigour and 
efficacy than thoſe which are particular and inferior. 1. In 
luch diſeaſes there is a communicative quality, whereby the 
malignity of them is multiplied and enforced. 2. They have 
a converting, transforming power, that turns other diſeaſcs 
and evil affections of mens bodies into their own nature. 

The common and epidemical diſeaſe wherein this com- 
mon-wealth lies now gaſping, hath a ſuperior and univerſal 
cauſe from the evil countcls and defigns of thoſe who, under 
tis majeſty, bear the greateſt ſway in government, 1. It 
bath a contagious and infectious quality, whereby it is dif- 
vcd and diſperſed through all parts of the kingdom. 2. It 


They mean the lord Digby. Rapin. 
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is apt to take in the diſcontents, evil affections, and deſigns of 
particular perſons, to increaſe and fortify itſeif. 

1 ſhall take occaſion, from ſeveral branches of thoſe 


petitions which your lordſhips have heard, to obſerve : 
» 


now ſubject, 


** 2, The manifold diſtempers which are the cauſe of 
thoſe dangers, 

**. 3. The multiplicity of thoſe evil influences, which are 
the cauſes of thoſe diſtempers. 

The firſt danger is from enemies abroad : This may 
ſeem a cauſeleſs and impertinent obſervation at this time, ſceingę 
We are at peace with all nations about us: But (my lords) 
you may be pleaſed to conſider, that the ſafety of the King— 
dom ought not to depend upon the will and diſpofition of 
our neighbours, but upon our own ſtrength and proviſion : 
Betwixt ſtates there are often ſudden changes from peace to 
war, according to occaſion and advantage: All the ſtates of 
Chriſtendom are now armed, and we have no reaſon to be— 
lieve, but that thoſe of greateſt power have an evil eye upon 
us in reſpect of our religion: And if their private ditterences 
ſhould be compoſed, how dangerouſly, how ſpeedily might 
thoſe great armies, and other preparations now ready, be ap- 
plied to ſome enterprize and attempt againſt us? And it there 
were no other caule, this were ſufficient ro make us ſtand up- 
on our guard; but there are divers more eſpecial ſymptoms 
of dangers of chis kind. We may perceive, by ſeveral ad- 
vertiſements from abroad, that they did foreſee our dangers 
many months before they broke out; they could for-tel the 
time and manner of them, which is a clear evidence, they 
held intelligence with thoſe which were the contrivers and 
workers of the preſent troubles. We have many dangerous 
traitors and fugitives now in other parts, who can dilcover 
the weakneſs and diſtemper of the kingdom; who hold in- 
telligence with the ill- affected party bere, and by all cunning 
and ſubtle practices endeavour to excite and provoke other 
princes againſt us. Some of the miniſters of our neighbouring 
princes ray be juſtly ſuſpected to have a more immediate 


| hand and operation in the inſutrection and rebellion of Ire- 


land; many of the commanders, and moſt of the ſoldiers 
levied for the ſervice of Spain, are now joined with the rebels 
there; and thoſe Iriſh friers which were employed by the 
Spaniſh embaſſador, for the making of thoſe levies, are 
known to have been the chief incendiaries of this rebellion, 
and are ſtill very active in the proſecution and encourage— 
ment of it. The rebels have a ready and ſpeedy ſupply from 
ſome of our neighbours. Two convoys of munition and arms 
we are certainly informed of ; one from Dunkirk, the other 
from Nants in Britany ; and ceitainly thoſe that are ſo for- 
ward to enable others to hurt us, will not forbear to hurt us 
tbemſelves, as ſoon as they thall have means and opportunity 
to do it. | | 

* Another danger is from the papiſts and ill. affected party 
athome. The papiſts here are actuated by the ſame principles 
with thoſe in Ireland, many of the moſt active of them have 
lately been there ; which argues an intercourſe and communi- 
cation of council. They have ſtill ſtore of arms and muni- 
tion at their diſpoſing, notwithſtanding all our endeavours to 
diſarm them; they have a free reſort to the city and to the 
court ; they want no opportunity to conſult together ; they 
have the ſame or greater e pgs trom above, and from 
about i, than ever, in reſpect of the example and ſucceſs of 
the rebels in Ireland, and the great confuſions and diviſions 
which, by their cunning and ſubtle practices, are raifed and 
fomented among ourſelves at home, | 

A third danger is of tumults and inſurrections of the 
meaner fort of people, by reaſon of their ill vent of cloth 
and other manufactures, whereby great multitudes are ſet on 
work, who live for the moſt part by their daily gettings, 
and will, in a very ſhort time, be brought to great extre- 
mity, if not einployed: Nothing is more ſharp and preſſing 
than neceffity and want; what they cannot buy they will take, 
and from them the like neceſſity will quickly be derived to 
the farmers and huſbandmen ; and ſo grow higher, and in- 
volve all ir an equality of miſery and diſtreſs, if it be nor 
prevented. And at this time ſuch tumults will be dangerous, 
becauſe the kingdom 1s full of diſbanded ſoldiers and officers, 
which will be ready to head and to animate the multitude to 
commit violence with more ſtrength and advantage ; and 
if they once grow into a body, it will be much more difficulr 
to reduce them into order again, becauſe neceſſity and wart; 
which are the cauſe of this diſturbance, will ſtill increaſe as 
the effects do increaſe. 


ol That is to ſay, from the king, queen, and miniſtry, Rapin, 
| 2 Z The 


I. The variety of dangers to which this kiugdom is 
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A fourth danger is from the rebels in Ireland, not only 
in the reſpect of that kingdom, but in reſpect of this. They 
have ſeized upon the body of that kingdom already : they 


abound in men of very able bodies; they increaſe in arms 


and munition; they have great hopes of ſupplies from abroatl, 
of incouragement here, and are ſure of good entertainment 
from the popiſh party, ſo that they begin to ſpeak already 
there of tranſporting themſelves hither, and making this 
kingdom the ſeat of the war. The diſtemper which hath 
roduced theſe dangers is various and exceeding Violent. 
Vhenſocver nature is hindered in her operations and facul- 
ties, diſtempers will neceflarily follow. 

«© The obſtructions which have brought us into this diſtem- 
per, are very many, ſo that we cannot wonder at the ſtrength 
and malignity of it. Some of the chiefeſt of theſe obſtruc- 
tions I ſhall endeavour to remember. | 

&« . The obſtructions of reformation in matters of religion: 
No grievanccs are ſharper than thoſe that preſs upon the 
tender conſciences of men ; and there was never church or 
ſtate afflicted with more grievances of this kind than we 
have been. And though they are, by the wiſdom of this 
parliament, partly eaſed and diminiſhed, yet many ſtill re- 
main ; and as long as the biſhops and the corrupt part of the 
clergy continue in their power, there will be little hopes of 
freedom, either from the ſenſe of thoſe which continue, or 
the fear of thoſe which are removed. And of this obſtruc- 
tion, (iny lords) I muſt clear the commons, we are in no 
part guilty of it; ſome good bills have paſſed us, and others 
are in preparation, which might have been paſſed before this, 
if we had not found ſuch ill ſucceſs in the other. Whatlſo- 
ever miſchict this obſtyuction ſhall produce, we are free from 
it; we can have no part in the guilt or diſhonour. 

« 2, An obſtruction in trade: It is the trade that brings 


food and nouriſhment to the kingdom: It is that which pre- 


ſerves and incrcaſes the ſtock of the whole, and diſtributes a 
convenient portion of maintenance-to every part of it; there- 


fore ſuch an obſtruction as this muſt needs be dangerous; 


the freedom of trade being ſo neceſſary, the benefit fo im- 
portant, as that it gives life, ſtrength, and beauty to the 
whole body of the common-wealth ; but I muſt proteſt, the 
houſe of commons have given no cauſe to this obſtruction ; 
we have eaſed trade of many burdens and heavy taxes, which 
are taken off; we have freed it from many hard reſtraints by 
patents and monopolics : we have been willing to part with 
our own privileges to give encouragement ; we have ſought 
to put the merchants into ſecurity and confidence in reſpect 
to the Tower of London, that ſo they might be invited to 
bring in their bullion to the mint, as heretofore they have 
done; and we are no way guilty of the troubles, the fears, 
and public dangers which make men withdraw their ſtocks, 
and keep their money by them, to be ready for ſuch ſudden 


exigents, as in theſe great diſtractions we have too much cauſe 


to expect. | 

2, The obſtructions in the relief of Ireland. It muſt 
needs be accounted a great ſhame and diſhonour to this king- 
dom, that our neighbours have ſhewed . themſelves more for- 
ward to ſupply the rebels, than we have been to relieve our 
diſtreſſed brethren and fellow ſubje&s. But I muſt declare, 
that we are altogether innocent of any neglect herein. As 
ſoon as the firſt news of the rebellion came over, we undertook 
the war, not by way of ſupply and aid, as in former rebel- 
lions the ſubje&s have uſed to do, but we undertook the 
whole charge of it, and we ſuffered not twenty-ſour hours to 
paſs, before we agreed to a great levy of money and men, to be 
employed againit the rebels, even 1n a larger proportion than 
the lords juſtices and council there did deſire; and from time 
to time we have done all for the furtherance thereof, though 
in the midſt of many diſtractions and diverſions; but the 
want of commiſſion tor levying of men, for ifluing arms, and 
divers other impediments, have been the cauſes of that ob- 
ſtruction; and I with we had not only found impediments to 


ourſelves, but alſo encouragements to them. Many of the 


chief commanders, now at the head of the rebels, after we 
had, with your lordiups concurrence, ſtopt the ports againſt 
the Iriſh papiſts, have been ſuffered to paſs by his majeſty's 
immediate warrant, much to the diſcouragement of the lords 
juſtices and the council there, and this procured, as we be- 
ieve, by ſome evil inſtrument too near his regal perſon, with— 
out his mejeſty's knowiedge and intentions. 

« 4, Ine obitruction in proſecution of delinquents: Many 
we bave already brovght unto your Jordfhips ; divers others 
we hive been diſcouraged to tranſmit ; ſuch diflicult-proceed- 

ne met withalg tach tcrrors and diſcountenance 
have t * von. our: ves and our witneſſes, and thoſe 
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grounds, we may claim our own innocency and faithfu! 


others ſo diſcountenanced, as that the way of favour hath 


jealouſy and miſunderſtanding : We have been and are ſtil 


who have ſhewed themſelves their friends and patrons, ha 
found it the moſt ready way to preſerment k; yea his Wasen 
6wn hand hath been obtained, his majeſty's ſhips been ay 
ployed for the tranſporting of divers of thoſe who have fig 
from the juſtice of the parliament |. 5 

„ 5. A general obſtruction and interruption of the ,. 


ceedings of parliament, by thoſe manifold deſigns of 05 


lence (which through God's mercy we have eſcaped) by t 
great and frequent breaches of privilege, by the ſubt! 
deavours to raiſe parties in our houſe, and jealouſies be 
the two houles. | 

* 6. The obſtruction in providing for the defence of the 


kingdom, that we might be enabled to refiſt a foreign chens 
ys . 


© ene 
tivixt 


to ſuppreſs all civil inſurrections ; and what a preſſfing ne 
ſity there is of this, the exceeding great decays in the nayr 
in the forts, in the power of ordering the militia of the King. 
dom, and means of furniſhing them with munition, are fac. 
ficient evidences, known to none better than to your lord. 
ſhips; and what endeavour we have uſed to remove them 
(but hitherto without the ſucceſs and concurrence which he 
expect) and where the ſtop hath been, and upon what geg 
in this: we defire no other witneſſes but yourſelves. > 
* Laſtly, I come to the evil influences which have caufed 
this diſtemper, and I ſhall content myſelf to mention ſome 
few of thoſe which are molt apparent and important. | 
*© 1, In the firſt place, I ſhall remember the evil coun; 
about the king, whereof we have often complained, Di. 
ſeaſes of the brain are moſt dangerous; becauſe from thence 
ſenſe and motion are derived to the whole body. The malig. 
nity of evil counſels will quickly be infuſed into all parts gf 
the ſtate. None can doubt but we have exceedingly labour. 
ed under moſt dangerous and miſchievous counſels. This 
evil influence hath been the cauſe of the preparation of war 
with Scotland, of the procuring a rebellion in Ireland, of 
corrupting religion, ſuppreſſing the liberty of this kingdom 
and of many fearful and horrid attempts, to the ſubvertins 
the very being of parliaments, which was the only hopeful 
mean of oppoſing and preventing all the reſt : And this doth 
appear to be a moſt predominant evil of the time ; whereat 
we need not wonder when we confider how counſellors haye 
been preferred and prepared. And I appeal to your lordſbihs 
own conſciences, whether the giving, and the countenancing 
of evil counſels, hath not been almoſt the only way to farther 
advancement. | | | 
* 2, The diſcouragement of good counſels. Divers honet 
and approved counſellors have been put from their places; 


been ſhut againſt them, and that of danger and deſtruction 
only open to them, f 
3. The great power that an intereſted and factious 

party hath in the parliament, by the continuance of the votes 
of the biſhops and popith lords in your lordſhips houſe ; and 
the taking in of others both out of the houſe of commons, 
and otherwiſe, to increaſe their ſtrength. 

*© 4. The fomenting and cheriſhing of a malignant party 
throughout the whole kingdom. | 

* 5- The manitold jealoufies* betwixt the king, his par- 
liament, and good ſubjects, whereby his protection and fa- 
vour hath in a great meaſure been with-held from them; their 
inclinations and reſolution to ſerve and aſſiſt him, hath been 
very much hindered and interrupted : we have often ſuffered 
under the miſinterpretation of good actions, and falſe impu- 
tations of evil, which we never intended. So that we may 
juſtly purge ourſelves from all guilt of being authors of this 


ready to ſerve his majeſty with our lives and fortunes, with 
as much chearfulneſs and earneſtneſs of affection, as ever any 
ſubjects were, and we doubt not but our proceedings will fo 
manifeſt this, that we ſhall be as clear in the apprehenſion 
of the world, as we arc in the teftimony of our own con— 
ſciences. | Eo 

* I am now come to a concluſion, and I have nothing to 
propound to your lordſhips by way of rcqueſt or dcfire from 
the houſe of commons. I doubt not but your judgments 
will tell you what is to be done; your conſciences, ychr ho- 
nours, your intereſt will call upon you for the doing of it; 
the commons will be glad to have your help and concut- 
rence in ſaving of the kingdom; but if they ſhould fail of it, 


it ſhould not diſcourage them in doing their duty. And 


whether the kingdom be loſt or ſaved (as through God's 
bleſſing I hope it will be) they ſhall be ſorry that the Rory of 
this prelent parliament, thould tell poſterity, that in fo great 
a danger and extremity, the houſe of commons ſhould be in- 
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ed to ſave the kingdom alone, and that the houſe of peers 
3 have no part in the honour of the preſervation of it, 
on having fo great an intereſt in the good ſucceſs of thoſe 
/OL & , : ; 
endeavouts, in reſpect of your great eſtates, and high degrees 
of nobility. 


. % My lords, confider what the preſent neceſſities and dan- 
. | : ors of the common-wealth require, what the commons have 
WE ion to expect, to what endeavours and counſels the con- 
WE cont deſires of all the people do invite you: So that ap- 
t Hleing yourſelves to the preſervation of the king 2 
Jom, I may be bold to aſſure you, in the name of all the 
* a 1, that you ſhall be bravely ſeconded. 
ble commons of England, \ 
2 Z thought proper to inſert this whole ſpeech, becauſe the 
7, ES ;folution taken by the commons to diveſt the King a hom 
vw. ME x of his prerogatives, which toey termed ſaving the wg. 
t. WE Jom, manifeſtly appears in it. In the next place, is feen 
d. here the plan they were forming, under colour of applying a 
m ES cc to the epidemical diſeaſe, whole dangers, cauſes and evil 
ne ;jfuvcnces were methodically deſcribed by Mr. Pym. Though 
00d A he did not explain the manner of curing it, it was eaſy. to 
6 nter from his ſpeech, that it was neceilary to prevent the 
W qanocrs, remove the cauſes, and apply ſtrong antidotes againſt 
uſed me eil influences which inflamed the diſcaſe. f 
one . The firſt remark I ſhall make on this ſpeech, is, that it 
EE was a preparative to diſpoſe the people to ſee, without ſur- 
nſels 3» prite, the violent remedies which were intended to be uſed 
D. do remove a diſeaſe that was induſtriouſly repreſented as almoſt 
ence jnncurable. It would be eaſy to thew that all the ſubſequent 
alig. 3 proceedings of the commons were intimated in this long 
ts of A tpeech, if I was not apprehenſive it would lead me too far. 
our. E 7 hall add another remark, no leſs important and requi— 
This Þ fite; and that is, if the projects of the commons had been 
war WWF founded only upon idle notions and chimeras, they would 
1, of WWE erer have met with ſo many adherents ready and cager to 
dom, E :ccompliſh them. Had the people of England been never 
erting E oppreſled, vain would have been the endeavours to perſuade 
Jpetul them to think ſo. Had not the king attempted to eſtabliſh 
$ Coth an arbitrary power, had not his miniſters, his counſcllors, all 
hereat perſons in public offices, helped to execute this deſign, how 
| have would it have been poffible to convince the people of its 
dhups reality? If the biſhops and nigh-commiſhon had not abuſed 
incing their power, if in order to be farther removed from the 
Farther preſbyterians, they had not introduced ceremonies and inno- 
rations, wherein there was but too much affectation of imi— 
honeſ tating the Romiſh religion, never could the people have been 
Places; perſuaded that there was a deſign to introduce popery. Had 
ir hath the king always ſtrictly kept his word, how would it have 
ruction been practicable to inſpire the people with ſo great a diſtruſt of 
: him? By what band would the members of parliament have 
actious been united together in the defign of leſſening the king's power? 
e Votes How ſhould ſuch a thought have come into their minds? It 
e ; and may therefore be affirmed, that theſe projects were founded 
mon, on very real and true facts, but which the preſbyterians 
artfully improved, to the accompliſhment of their private 
t party ends, Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned, that moſt of theſe 


facts were aggravated, miſinterpreted, and even inflamed with 


his par- groundleſs inſinuations. 


and fa I ſhall farther obſerve, that they who ſay, theſe petitions, 
1 ; their | preſented to the houſe of commons, were all begged, ſeem 
ith been to ſiy it very juſtly, or at leaſt, with great probability. It 
fuftered is difficult to believe, that the people to whom theſe petitions 
Le impo- vere aſcribed, could have uſed a language fo agreeable to the 
we 8 | 21m and intentions of the commons, if they had not been 
s of this 


drawn up by perſons fully informed of their defigns. Indeed, 
in anſwer to this objection, it is alleged, that theſe petitions 
| were not formed upon the views of the commons, but that 


| are ſtill 
CS, with 


ever any te houſe framed their reſolutions upon theſe petitions, which 
ll it 8 . — 

Ys Will 10 inormed them of the nation's defires. But we do not find 

rehenſion ey ever framed their reſolutions upon other petitions directly 

wn con- 


Contrary to theſe, which were allo preſented to them from 
lime to time, and which agreed not with their principles. On 
the contrary, we ſee that for the moſt part theſe were rejected 
or not regarded by the houſe. | 
TP! 7 . 1 x? 1 
The commons were fo pleaſed with Mr. Pym's ſpeech, 
tnzt Nr. Speaker was ordered to give bim thanks for it, and 


othing to 
fire from 
dgments 
yoAr h0- 


g of It; deſire him to print it, that it might be diſperſed among the 
concut— reople. But the king took great offence at it, particularly, 
fail of it, a what Mr. Pym faid concerning paſles granted for Ircland, 
EY 6; ie Z ; $ . a ; . . 
ty. And That fince the {top upon the ports againſt all Irith papiſts, 
ah God 5 5 
8 i 
2 ſtory © " Namely, colonel Butler, whoſe brother was general of the rebels in Mun— 
] ſo great nel. He was uncle to the earl of Oimon. 
4 ' Cirittopher Nugent, lord Delvin, and four perſons unnamed, of whom 
14 be m- T : P 2el ugent, OIC C Lin, arc () [ — . N : 9 ry : 
1 „ct was one. — Theile were alto puaſſes granted to a ſon of the lord Net- 
a e and to fir George Hamilton, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 514. 
= bon the dilbunding the late army in the north, all the artillery, arms, 
Name ), 
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by both houſes, many of the chief commanders, now at 
the head of the rebels; have been ſuffered to paſs by his 
majeſty's immediate warrant.” The king faid, it was a 
black calumny, and demanded by a meſſage, that the houſe 
ſhould make him a ſolemn reparation, and difavow what 
Pym had aſſerted; but the commons, who were not then 
diſpoſed to oblige the king, anſwered, that what Mr. Perm 
had ſaid was agreeable to the ſenſe of the houſe. That it 
was true, ſince the ſtop upon the ports by both houſes, ſe- 
veral perſons who were now commanders among the rebels, 
had paſſed into Ireland with his majeſty's immediate warrant 
fome of whom they named. The king replicd, that theſe 
paſſes were obtained whilſt he was in Scotland, and before 
he knew of the order of parliament, and infiſted upon the 
Vindication he had already required. The commons anſver— 
ed by a declaration, maintaining what they had advanced, 
and adding, that his majeſty's paiſes were not only for thoſe 
they had before named, but allo “ For ſuch a one m and his 
company, for ſuch a one” and four other perſons.” The 
king replied, theſe were only inferences drawn from the paſs— 
ports, which could not ferve for foundation to Pym's affertion 
in his ſpeech. He infiſted again upon reparation : but the 
commons thought proper not to return any anſwer, 

But this diſpute between the king and the parliament was 
of littie importance, in compariſon of another at the ſame 
time, concerning the militia and command of the forts, But 
tor the better underſtanding this affair, which is one of the 
principal of the preſent reign, it is abſolutely neceilary to 
know what had already paſſed about it. 

After the king's return from Scotland, it was eaſy for him 
to perceive, that the commons intended to deprive him of 
great part of his authority, The remonſtrance of tie ſtate 
of the kingdom, preſented to him at a time, when without 
ſuch a deſign, it ſeemed very needleſs, was as the fignal of the 
war preparing againſt him. Whatever had been tince done, 
tended to the ſame end, that is, to diſcredit the king's go- 
vernment, and to impute to him ſundry deſigns, under the 
name of his counſellors, of the papiſts, and ot an ill- affected 
party. It is not very ſtrange, that finding himſelf in dns ill 
ſituation, he thought betimes of providing againſt the attacks 
to which he was likely to be ſoon. expoſed. But who can 
affirm, that if he had ſucceeded in putting himſeif in a con- 


dition to reſiſt, he would have remained upon the defenfiv + ? 


However that be, the precautions he would have taken again {& 
his enemies, ſerved but to render their accuſations mare 
plauſible, | 

In January 1641-2, when the affair of the members ac- 
cuſed and the breach of privileges was warmly dcbating, the 
king, not knowing how it might end, formed che defign of 
tecuring Hull. This place was very confiderable, as weil by 
its ſituation, as a large magazine of arms and amuunitions, 
which could procure a great advantage to him that ſhould have 
it in his power, in caſc of a rupture. To this end, William 
Cavendith, earl of Newcaſtle, by the king's order, came to 
Hull under a counterfeit name, to conſult with ſome of the 
king's friends, and amongſt others with captain Legg, how to 
oblige the mayor to deliver to him the town and magazine, 
or to obtain it by force, if the mayor would not give his con- 
ſent. The ſecret being diſcovered, the peers ordered the earl 
of Newcaſtle to attend the ſervice of the houſe, which he 
did, after receiving the king's pleaſure, without being aſked at 
his return, where he had been. But ſome days after, the com- 
mons, as I have faid, moved that fir John Hotham might be 
ſent to Hull, to which the lords agreed the more re:diiy, as 
they were not ignorant upon what deſign the earl of Newcaſtle 
had been diſpatched thither, The order was therefore given 
to Hotham by both houſes, to command in Hull, without the 
King's being acquainted with it, 

Shortly after, the affair of the militia being now commen- 
ced, the King formed once more the defign of ſecuring Hull 
and Portſmouth. To that purpoſe, colonel Goring, governor 
of Portſmouth, whom the King had ſceretly gained, was to re- 
ccive the queen into Portſmouth, after which, he had orders 
to go and take the command of Hull. Probably, there was 
ſome courle taken for the ſurrender of that place to him. 
This deſign was diſcovered, though it was communicated but 
to three perſons, and the King thought not proper to purſue 
it, fear of a diſappointment. | | 

If to this be added the ſuſpicions entertained by the par- 
liament, that the late aſſembly at Kingſton was in order to 


and ammunition, that was provided for that fervice, had been, by the kin g's 
command tent to Hull, where it ſtill remained; and the king intende . it 
fhould be kept there for a magazine upon all occalions. Clarendon, tom. I. 
p. 304. ; 


» He took the name of fir John Savage, Ruſbworth, tom. IV. p, 504. 


The 


2 nt 
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ſurpriſe Portſmouth, and the queen's intended journey thi- 
ther had the ſame motive: that the lieutenancy of the Tower 
given to Lunsford might be in purſuance of the king's deſign 
%o ſecure at once the three ſtrongeſt places in the kingdom, 
it wi not be ſurpriſing hereafter, to ſee the parliament full 
of fears and jealouſies. For though the commons had given 
ihe King but too much reaſon to take precautions for his de- 
fence, theſe very precautions, had they ſucceeded, would have 
been no leſs prejudicial ro the public, than if they had been 
without a plauſible foundation. So, as the king had reaſon to 
fear that the parliament intended to deprive him of his autho- 
rity, the parliament had no leſs cauſe to ſuſpect that the king 
was privately labouring to ſubdue them. In this diſpoſition, 
neither the one nor the other took any ſtep which was not ſuſ- 
pected to cover ſome ill deſign. Conſequently every thing 
tene to a rupture. The ſole concern of both parties, was 
to gain the people to their intereſt, The parliament ſtrenu— 


- Outty endeavourcd it by rendering the king odious, and che- 


rithing the ſears and ſuſpicions already infuſed into the peo- 
ple. heir aim was to convince the nation of the neceſſity of 
extraordinary proceedings, in a caſe ſo uncommon. The king, 
on his part, carefully repreſented, that the parliament did 
nothing but violate the laws, and ſubvert the conſtitution of 
the government, under colour of maintaining them. Thus 
much it was veceffary to premiſe, before I entered upon the 


affair of the militia, that the reader may underſtand the mo- 


tives of the king's and tne parliament's proceedings. 

Eight days after \oung Hotham's departure for Hull, 
where his father fir John came within a few weeks, the 
king ſent a meſſage to both houſes, with the following 
pro; olal : 5 5 N | 

«© Thar they will with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious confide- 
ration of all tnoſe particulars, which they ſhould hold ne- 
ccilary, as well for the upholding and maintaining of his 
majeſty's juſt and regal authority, and for the ſettling of his 
revenue, as for the preſent and future eſtabliſhment of their 


privileges; the free and quiet enjoying of their eſtates and 


fortuncs ; the liberties of their perſons; the ſecurity of the 
true religion now profeſſed in the church of England, and 
the ſettling of ceremonies in fuch a manner, as may take 
away all juſt offence ; which, 'when they ſhall have digeſted 
and compoſed one entire body, that ſo his majeſty and them- 
ſe.ves may be able to make the more clear judgment of them, 
it ſhall then appear by what his majeſty ſhall do, how far he 
hath been from intending or defigning any of thoſe things, 
which the too great fears and jealouſies of ſome perſons ſeem 
to apprehend, and how ready he will be to exceed the great- 
eſt examples of the moſt indulgent princes in their acts of 
grace and favour to their people.“ 

It is evident the king had three views in making this pro— 
poſition. The firſt, to find the houſes employment, and pro- 
cure himſelf time to prepare. The ſecond was, to know at 
once how far the deſigns of his enemies reached, which could 
not but be advantageous to him and 1njurious to them, with 
regard to the people. His third view was, to ſhew his ſub- 
jects how willing he was to conſent to whatever ſhould be ca- 


pable of procuring a perfect reconciliation between him and 


L 5, * o 
be, &cc.“ it was only a general promiſe, liable to numberleſs 


reſtrictions and explanations, and which properly bound him 
to nothing. | | 
The commons fully perceived the ſnare laid for them by 
the king, but they perplexed him no lets by their anſwer to 
his propoſition. They told him in a petition, © That they 
returned to his majeſty their moſt humble thanks, reſolving 
to take this meſſage into ſpeedy and ſerious confideration ; 
and to enable them with ſecurity to diſcharge their duties 
therein, they deſired the peers to join with them, in humbly 
beſceching his ſacred majeſty, to raiſe up unto them a ſure 
ground of ſafety and confidence, by putting the Tower and 
other principal forts of the Kingdom, and the whole militia 
thereof, into the hands of ſuch perſons as the parliament might 
confide in, and as ſhould be recommended unto his majeſty 
by both houſes of parliament 9." | 
By this anſwer, the commons made a preliminary of the 
moſt 1mportant point to be ſettled between the king and the 
jarliament, and which being granted, would have put it in 
the parliament's power to do whatever they pleaſed. In the 
| Lecond place, they inſinuated to the people, that the parlia- 
ment's diſtruſt of the king, muſt have been grounded upon 
ſtrong preſumptions, fince there was no way to labour a re- 
conciliation, and ſettle the rights of the nation, ſo long as 
the king ſhould be maſter of the forts and militia. 


his parliament. As to his ſaying, © How ready he ſhould 


The petition goes on, © Wherein the peers having refuſed to join with 
them, they, notwithſtanding, no way diſcouraged, but confiding in his ma- 
jeſty's goodnels, humbly beicech lum, that the Tower of London. &.“ 


The King anſwered, concerning the Tower of Londo 
* That having preferred a perſon of a known fortune ad 
unqueſtionable reputation to that truſt, he did not expect i 
ſhould be preſſed to remove him, without any particula 
charge againſt him: that notwithſtanding, if upon due 5g 
mination any particular charge ſhould be preſented to his 
majeſty, whereby it might appear, that he was miſtaken i 
his opinion of Byron, and that he was unfit for the truſt 8 
mitted to him, he would make no ſcruple of diſcharging 
him. But otherwiſe, he was obliged in juſtice to him}? t 
preſerve his own work, leſt his favour and good Opie. 
might prove a diſadvantage and misfortune to his ſer 
without any other accuſation, 

For the forts and caftles of the Kingdom; he was re 
folved they ſhould always be in ſuch hands (and only ſuck) 
as the parliament might ſafely confide in: but the nomin;. 
tion of any perſons to thoſe places (being ſo principal ind 
inſeparable a flower of his crown, veſted in him, and de. 
rived unto him from his anceſtors, by the fundamental laws 
of the kingdom) he would reſerve to himſelf: and in be. 
ſtowing of them, he ſhould not be induced to expreſs that 
favour ſo ſoon to any perſon, as to thoſe whoſe good de. 
meanour fhould be eminent in, or to his parliament ; ang 
if he ſhould at any time confer ſuch a truſt upon an undeſer;.. 
ing perſon, he would always be ready to leave him to the 


vants, 


wiſdom and juſtice of his parliament. 


* As for the militia of the kingdom, which by the ha 
was ſubject to no command but of his majeſty, and of au. 
thority lawfully derived from him, when any particular cours 
for the ordering the ſame ſhould be conſidered and digeſted 
by his parliament, and propoſed to him, he would fetun 
ſuch an anſwer, as ſhould be agreeable to his honour, aud 
the ſafety of his people, being reſolved only to deny thoſe 


things, the granting whereof would alter the fundament:} 


laws.“ . 

So general an anſwer was not capable of ſatisfying the com- 
mons. Nay, it ſeemed to intimate very clearly, that the 
king would not grant what was intended to be aſked ; 2nd 
yet he removed fir John Byron from the licutenancy of the 
Tower, and gave it to fir John Conyers, recommended to 
him by the commons. But this was a favour he readily 
granted, as it did not prejudice his rights. Nevertheleſs, 


tew days after the following petition was preſented to him by 
both houſes. | | 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty, the humble petition cf 
the lords and commons aflembled in parliament, 


*© Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


* THE preſent evils and calamities wherewith your kins- 
doms are moſt miſcrably entangled, the imminent dangers 
which threaten your royal perſon, and all your people, have 
cauſed us, your moſt faithful and obedient ſubjects, the lords 
and commons in this preſent parliament, with thankfulnels 
to entertain, and with all earneſtneſs of affection and en— 
deavours to purſue the gracious propofition and dircQion, 
which not long ſince we have received from your majeſty, 
And we have thereupon taken into our moſt ſerious conficera- 
tion the ways and means of ſecuring the ſafety of your royal 
perſon, preſerving the honour and authority of your crow, 
removing all jealouſies betwixt your majeſty and your people, 
ſuppreſling the rebellion in Ireland, preventing the fears aud 
dangers of this kingdom, and the miſchievous defigns of thol: 
who are enemies to the peace of it. And that we may, with 
more comſort and ſecurity accompliſh our duties hercin, we 
moſt huwbly beſecch your majeſty, that you will be pleafed 
forthwith to pur the Tower of London, and all other forts, 
and the whole militia of the kingdom, into the hands of ſuch 
perſons as ſhall be recommended to your majeſty by both 
houſes of parliament r. Which they aſſure themſelves, will 
be a hopeful entrance into thoſe courſes, which (through 
God's bleſſing) ſhall be effectual for the removing of ll 
difidence and miſapprehenſion betwixt your majeſty and 
your people, and for eſtabliſhing and enlarging the hond, 
greatneſs and power of your majeſty and royal poſterit), 
and for the reſtoring and confirming the peace and happincls 
of your loyal ſubjects in all your dominions. And to this ont 
molt neceſſary petition, we in all humility expect you! 
majeſty's ſpeedy and gracious anſwer, the great diſtractions 
and diſtempers of the kingdom not admitting any delay.” 

The parliament always ſuppoſed the kingdom to be in ex- 
treme danger, and the papiſts and diſaffected party, or rathe! 
the King himſelf, to have ill-deſigns; though, after all, th! 


ee tom. IV. p. 517. Rapin takes no notice of this diſſent of the 
lords. ; 


The lieutenaney of the Tower was net yet given to fir John Conyers, 


L-v 
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u, ſuppoſition was founded only upon conjectures, of which the and a very uncertain time, which (the preſent dangers and 
nd 1 52 had given ſome occaſion, by endeavouring to ſecure diitractions ſo great and preſſing) is as unſatisfactory and 


he WS jul], as che houſe bad been well informed. The king's an- deſtructive as an ahſolute denial. | | 

lar WW Fycr to the petuion was as tollows : : 2 *© Therefore we once again beſeech your maj«ſty, to take 

wy I 6c His m Jeity having well confidered of this petition, and our defire Into Your royal thoughts, and 45 Five us ſuch an 

bis being defirous to expreſs how willing he is to apply a re- anſwer, as may raife in us a confidence that we ſhall not be 

in medy, not only to your dangers, but even to your doubts expoled to the practices of thole, who thin after the ruin of 

m. and fears, he therefore returns this aniwer, that when he this kingdom, and the kindling of that combuſtion in Eng— 

a, ſhall know the extent of power, which is intended to be land, which they have in ſo great a meafure effected in Ire- 

0 eſtabliſhed in thote perſons whom you defire to be comman- Jand ; from whence (as we are daily formed) they int. nd 

8 gers of the militia in the ſeveral counties, and likewiſe to and endeavour to invade us, with the affiſtance of the papitts 

55 what time it (hall be limited that no power ſhall be executed here amongſt us, . 1 | 

by his majeſty alone, without the advice of parliament, then * Nothing can prevent theſe evils, nor enable us to ſup- 

50 he will declare, that (for the ſecuring you from all dangers pres the rebellion in Ircland, and ſecure ourk. Ives, but the 

ch) or jealouſies, it any) his majeſty will be content to put in all inſtant granting of that hunivle petit ſon, Which we hope 

he the places, both of forts and militia in the ſeveral counties, your majeſty will not deny to tholr, who muſt in the dif- 

and ſuch perſons as both the houſes of parliament ſhall either ap- charge of their duties both to your maqeſty ang the common» 1 
15 rove or recommend unto him, ſo that you declare before wealth, repreſent unto your majeſty what they find ſo abſo- | = 
9 unto his majeſty the names of the perſons whom you approve lutely neceſſary for the preſervation of both, which th, laws 1 
. or recommend, unleſs ſuch perſons ſhall be named, againſt both of God and man cnjoin them to ſee put in execution, I. 
I whom he ſhall have juſt and unqueſtionable exception.“ as ſeveral counties by their daily petitions have d-.fircit of {1 
3 The king ſeemed, by this anſwer, to grant entirely the de- us, and in ſome places begun already to do it of them- | 
wy Gre of both houſes, and yet the ſequel ſhewed it was neither ſelves,” 

tv. 


A his intention nor taought. For the better underſtanding the The parliament wiſhed to have the king's conſ.nt to this 
Le anſwer, it will be necetary to know how the king then ſtood regulation of the militia. This would have been advanta- 


diſpoſed. His deſign was to withdraw to York and levy gious to them upon all accounts. But however, in the caſe 
5 troops in thoſe parts, in order to ſeize Hull, with the maga- wherein they ſuppoſed the Kingdom to be, they did nat 
= zine there. So that, very likely, from that time he thought mean, that the King's conſent was ſo abtoluteli neceflary that 
fed of war, defenſive or offenſive. And therefore he had deter- the regulation could not be done and executed, without his 
3 mined to fend the queen into Holland, under colour of con- approbation. And therefore to ſhew the king, it would be 
= ducting thither the princeſs Mary her daughter, who had in vain to oppole it, they had fo ordered it, that in ſone 
hob eſpouſed the prince of Orange, and of going to the Spa, But places the people had, of their own accord, divid: d the:n- 
ente withal, he had put into her bands the crown jewels, Which ſelves into companies, choſen officers, in a word, had b gin 
; were afterwards uſed in buying arms and ammunition s. to regulate the militia, without ſtaying tor the king's orders. 
6055 When the parliament preſented this petition to him, he was It is not likely, the people would have ventured upon lch | 
t the going to ſend away the queen, after which he intended to re- an undertaking, had they not been ſure ot the par'tmunt's | 3% If 
and tire to York. It was not therefore his intereſt abſolutcly to approbation. 5 : | 
F the reject the parliament's requeſt in ſuch a juncture, for fear of I'be king ſeeing himſelf thus preffed, ſought other cvaſions 
ed to raiſing a ſtorm too ſoon, which might have obſtructed the exe- to amule the parliament, without openly declaring however 
adily cution of his two defigns, and eſpecially that relating to Hull. that bis intention was to deny the defire ot both houtcs. His 
ofs, 2 For this reaſon it was that he returned the parliament ſo ſeem- anſwer to the laſt petition was as tollows *} 
im by ingly ſatisfactory an anſwer, but which however was not im * His majeſty having, with his beſt care and under ſtand- 
| abſolute content, becauſe of ſome additional reſtrictions, from ing, peruſed and confidered, that which was ſent him from 
whence he meant to draw afterwards a pretence to render his both houſes, ſor the ordering of the militia, preſented unto 
Aon a engagement ineffectual, Nevertheleſs, the terms of this en- him to be made an ordinance of parliament, by the giving 
| gagement were ſo well choſen, that though of themſelves, of his royal aſſent; as he can by no means do it tor the 
they ſignified not that the king reſerved to himſelf a power to reaſons hereatter mentioned, fo he doth not conceive hiniſelf 
recede from his word, ſuch a ſenſe however might by infe- obliged, by any promiſe made in his anſwer of the ſecond 
king- rence be fixt upon them. So in the King's intention, this of this month to the petition of both houſes, to yield the 
angers anſwer was folely deſigned to gain time. A few days after, lame. | 
© have he gave the lieutenancy of the Tower to fir John Conyers t, His majeſty finds great caule to except againſt the pre- 
e lords the better to perſuade both houſes, he intended to ſatisfy face or introduction to that order, which confeſſeth a moſt 
fulnels them. | dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the houſe of commons, 
ad en- The parliament did not doubt, the king was reſolved to of late ſuppoſed to be an effect of the bloody counſels of 
(Gion, put the militia into the hands of ſuch as ſhould be recom- papiſts and other ill- affected perſons, by which many may 
wajcſty, mended to him. And therefore they ordered the draught of underſtand (looking upon other printed papers to that pur- . 
;ficers- an ordinance for regulating the militia to be prepared, with poſe,) his coming in perſon to the houſe of commons on 
r royal the names of the commanders in each county on a ſeparate the 4th of January, which begat ſo unhappy a miſunder- 
crown, paper, and preſented it to his majeſty, with a petition tor his ſtanding between him and his people; and for that, though 
people, conſent, 55 | | he believes it upon the information ſince given, to be an 
ars and The king anſwered, the queen and princeſs being upon apparent breach of their privilege, and hath offered to re— 
f thoſe their departure for Holland, he had not time to conſider of pair the ſame for the future, by any act that ſhall be de- 
y, with ſo important an affair, but would ſend an anſwer at his re- ſired of his majeſty, yet he muſt declare, and require to 
ein, we turn. He was then upon the road, accompanying the queen be believed, that he had no other deſign upon that houſe, 
pleaſed to Dover, | or any member of it, than to require (as he did the perſons 
r forts, Mean while, the parliament believing to have reaſon to of thoſe five gentlemen his majeſty had the day before accuſed 
of ſuch ſuſpect, the king only ſought to amuſe them, and fearing he of high-treaſon ; and to declare, that he meant to proceed 
y both had formed ſome private deſign which he intended to execute againit them legally and ſpeedily, upon which he believes 
es, will before the regulation of the militia, preſented this other pe- the houſe would have delivered them up; and his majeſty 
through Ution to him: | calls the Almighty God to witneſs, that he was fo far from 
z of all May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, your humble any intention or thought of force or violence; although that 
ſty aud and loyal ſubjects, the lords and commons, have with a houſe had not delivered them according to his demand, or 
honov!, great deal of grief received your majeſty's anſwer to their juſt in any caſe whatſo-ver, that he gave thoſe his ſervants, and 
Oſterith, 


and neceſſary petition, concerning the militia of this king- others, that waited on his majeſty, expreſs charge and com- 


appincks dom; which your majeſty, by a gracious meſſage formerly mand, that they ſnould give no offence to any man; nay, if 


this OUT 


| ent unto them, was pleaſed to promiſe thould be put into they received any provocation or injury that they ſhould bear \| 
ct you! ſuch hands as your parliament ſhould approve of, or re- it without return; and his majeſty neither ſiw or knew, that 19 
tracti0n5 commend unto you: the extent of their power, and the any perſon of his train had any other weapons, but his | 
lee time of their continuance, being likewiſe declared. That penſioners and guards thoſe with which they uſually attend | 14 
e in = being done, and the perſons by both houſes nominated, your his majeſty, and the other gentlemen, ſwords. And there- | 
or ra | 


8 majeſty, nevertheleſs, refers your reſolution herein to a longer fore his majeſty doubts not, but his parliament will be regard- 
all, che | | 


i} 

* dhe was reduced to ſo great wants, that ſhe was compelled to coin, or to the houſe of peers. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 519. ; 
ſell her chamber-plate, for the ſupply of her moſt neceſſary vccations, Cla- u This anſwer the king ſent from Greenwich, where he came and reſided | — 
Iendon, tom. I. P. 129, ſome time after the queen's departure, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 349, 341. 
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ful of his honour herein, that he ſhall not undergo any im- 
putation, by the raſh or indiſcreet expreſſions of any young 
men then in his train, -or by any deſperate words uttered by 
others, who might mingle with them without his conſent or 
approbation, | 

« For the perſons nominated to be lieutenants of the ſe- 
veral counties of England and Wales, his majeſty is content- 
ed to allow that recommendation; only concerning the city 
of London, and ſuch corporations, as by ancient charters 
have been granted unto them the power of the militia, his 
majeſty doth not conceive, that it can ſtand with juſtice or 
policy to alter their government in that particular, 

«© And his majeſty is willing forthwith to grant every of 
them, that of London, and thoſe other corporations except- 
ed,) ſuch commiſſions, as he hath done during this parlia— 
ment, to ſome lord-lieutenants by your advice; but if that 
power be not thought enough, but that more ſhall be thought 
fit to be granted to thoſe perſons named, than by the law 1s 
in the crown itſelf; his majeſty holds it reaſonable, that the 
fame be by law firſt veſted in him, with power to transfer it 
to thoſe perſons, which he will willingly do; and whatever 
that power ſhall be, to avoid all future doubts and queſtions, 
his majeſty defires, it may be digeſted into an act of parlia— 


ment rather than an ordinance; fo that all his loving ſubjects 


may thereby particularly know, both what they are to ſuffer, 
and what they are not to ſuffer, for their neglect, that there 
be not the leaft latitude for his good ſubjects to ſuffer under 
any arbitrary power whatever. | | 

As to the time defired for the continuance of the powers 
to be granted, his majeſty giveth his anſwer, that he can- 
not conlent to diveſt himſelt of the juſt power, which God 
and the laws of this kingdom have placed in him for the de— 
ſence of his people, and to put it into the hands of any other 


for any indefinite time. And fince the ground of this re- 


queſt from his parliament, was to ſecure their preſent fears 
and jealoufies, that they might with ſafety apply themtelves 
to the matter of his meſſage of the 2oth of January: his 
majeſty hopeth, that his grace to them, ſince that time, 
in yielding to ſo many of their defires, and in agrecing to 
the perſons now recommended to him by his parliament, 
and the power before ex preſſed to be placed in them, will 
wholly diſpel thoſe fears and jealoufics ; and aſſureth them, 
that as his majeſty hath now applied this unuiual remedy to 
their doubts, ſo (if there ſhall be cauſe) he will continue the 
ſame, to ſuch time as ſhall be agreeable to the ſame care he 
now exprefleth toward them. 

And in this anſwer, his majeſty is ſo far from receding 
from any thing he promiſed, or intended to grant in his 


anſwer to the foriner petition : that his majeſty hath hereby 


conſented to all was then aſked of him by that petition con- 
cerning the militia of the kingdom, (except that of London, 
and thoſe other corporations) which was to put the fame into 
the hands of ſuch perſons as ſhould be recommended unto 
him by both houſes of parliament : and his majeſty doubts 
not, but the parliament upon well weighing the particulars 
of this his anſwer, will find the ſame more ſatisfactory to 
their ends, and the peace and welfare of all his good ſubjects, 
than the way propoſed by this intended ordinance, to which, 
for theſe reaſons, his majeſty cannot conſent, | 

„And whereas his majeſty obſerves by the petition of both 
houſes, preſented to him by the earl of Portland, fir 'Tho- 
mas Heal, and fir William Savile, that in ſome places ſome 
perſons begin already to intermeddle of themſelves with the 
militia, his majeſty expecteth that his parliament ſhould ex- 
amine the particulars thereof, it being a matter of high con- 
cernment and very great conſequence. | 6 

« And his majeſty requireth, that if it ſhall appear to his 
parliament, that any perſons whatſoever have preſumed to 
command the militia without lawful authority, they may be 
proceeded againſt according to law.“ 

There were in this anſwer ſeveral things which could not 
but diſpleaſe the parliament. 1. The exception of London 
and ſuch other corporations, as by charters had rhe power of 
the militia, which was taking away with one hand, what he 
ſeemed to give with the other, ſince there were very few 
towns of any note, but what had the like charters. Beſides, 
it did not appear that either London or any other corpora- 
tion deſired to be maintained in this privilege. The king 
ſuppoſed it without conſulting them. 2. The king, in com- 
plaining there was no fixed time for the continuance of the 


Before the king left London, fir Richard Gurney lord mayor, and ſome 
of the principal citizens, waited upon him, and engaged, if he would ſtay, 
to guard hin; with ten thouſand men, if occaſion were; and told him, if he 
went, he would leave the city open for the members to do as they pleaſed, 


and that they were fure to be firſt undone ; the king told them he was re- 


powers of the lieutenants, offered none himſelf. So it wa; 13 


point to be debated which might long amuſe. 3. As to his pray 

promiſing to prolong the time, if there ſhould be cauſe, it alleę 

was properly nothing, ſince it is certain his general proniiſez 5 0 | 
WR ut 


were not relied on, eſpecially when attended with ſuch re 
ſtrictions. 4. The king did not mention the government of 
the forts, which was however a point of great moment, . 
He abſolutely rejected the ordinance, and in perſuading he 
parliament to change it into an act, he would have jg;. 
rectly obliged them to own, they had now power to make bs 
which was entirely contrary to the pretenſions of both houſe, 
6. Im ſuppreſſing the ordinance and turning it into an act. 
the bill muſt have been drawn his own way, otherwiſe, he 
tacitely reſerved to himſelf the power of rejecting it, a "Owe 
that hitherto had been indiſputable. It was therefore ae 
eaſy to perceive, that by all theſe reſtrictions the king ſough; e 

only to gain time, and put off the parliament with ans Z _ 
words. Accordingly both houſes having taken his anſwer into B _ 
conſideration, voted that it was not ſatisfactory, and preſented b 7 
a third petition to him at Theobalds, where he then was, 
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*« Moſt gracious ſovereign, 5 

© YOUR majeſty's moſt loyal and obedient ſubjects, the il e 
lords and commons in parliament, do find their juſt appte. 1 
henſions of ſorrow and fear, in reſpect of the public dangers . Nile 
and miſeries like to fall upon your majeſty and the kingdom e 
to be much increaſed, upon the receipt of your unexpected 
denial of their moſt humble and neceſſary petition, concern. 


conjec 
the pu 


ing the militia of the kingdom, eſpecially grieving, that E 3 
wicked and miſchievous counſellors ſhould ſtill have that . ae q 
power with your majeſty, as in this time of imminent ang Wt 6 
approaching ruin, rather to incline your reſolutions to tha I i been 


which is apt to further the accompliſhment of the defires of though 
the molt malignant enemies of God's true religion, and the © this pe 
peace and fafety of yourſelf and your kingdom, than to the 1 


dutiful and faithful counſel of your parliament : whereſore vented 


they are enforced in all humility to proteſt, that if your na- houſes 
jeſty ſhall perfiſt in that denial, the dangers and diſtempers: © for hin 
of the Kingdom are ſuch as will endure no longer delay : but 3 coloure 
unleſs you ſhall be graciouſly pleaſed to aſſure them by theſe | ture of 


meſſengers, that you will ſpeedily apply your royal affent to E reaſon 


the ſatisfaction of their former deſires, they ſhall be inforced, ways es 


for the ſafety of your majeſty and your kingdom, to diſpose ticulars 
of the militia by the authority of both houtes, in ſuch man— 18 
ner as hath been propounded to your majeſty, and they re- © thereto. 
ſolve to do it accordingly. | : | that the 
* They likewiſe moſt 1 y Wenke 

| 3 e moſt humbly beſeech your majeſty to be- greateſt 
lieve, that the dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the houſ: | to ſcree 
of commons, mentioned in their preamble, was not inf. rted doing, 
with any intention to caſt the leaſt aſperſion upon your majeftr, | had he 
but herein they refle&ed upon that malignant party, of whole | the pap: 
bloody and malicious practices they have had ſo often ex- | with 
perience, and from which they can never be ſecure, unleſs your | varniſh. 
majeſty will be pleaſed to put from you thoſe wicked and un- | dazzlin 
faithful counſellors, who interpoſe their own corrupt and ma- 13 al 
licious deſigns betwixt your majeſty's goodneſs and wiſdom, this peti 
and the proſperity and contentment of yourſelf, and of your in his fo 
people : and that tor the diſpatch of the great affairs of the | poſing t 
kingdom, the ſafety of your perſon, the protection and com- with ref 
fort of your ſubjects, you will be pleaſed to continue vour | Wales, 
abode near to London, and the pailiament, and not to with- to inf 
draw yourſelf to any the remoter parts: which, if your ma- | Intended 
jeſty ſhould do, muſt needs be a caule of great danger and dants, 
diſtraction x. . 15 Third 
** That your majeſty will likewiſe be graciouſly pleaſed to cealed ſo 
continue the prince his highneſs in theſe parts at St. James's, as will h. 
or any other of your houſes near London?, whereby the de- All th 


ſigns which the enemies of the religion and peace of this king- 
dom may have upon his perſon, and the jealouſies and fears 
ot your people may be prevented. And they beſeech your ma- 
jeſty to be informed by them, that by the laws of the Kingdom, 


too mucl 
under co 
incumber 
put into 


the power of raiſing, ordering, and diſpoſing of the militia, leſs reaſo 
Within any city, town or other place, cannot be granted to a power 
any corporation by charter or otherwiſe, without the autho- The k 
rity and conſent of parliament ; and that thoſe parts of the laſt petiti 
kingdom which have put themſelves in a poſture of defence "tam 
againſt the common danger, have therein done nothing but | Vat to a 
according to the declaration and the direction of both houſes, | bands to 


and what is juſtifiable by the laws of the kingdom. likewiſe | 
* All which, their moſt humble counſel and deſires, they Wure you 


ſolved. R. Co p. 341. f 
The king upon tus coming to Greenwich, had ſent to William Sey- 
mour, marquis of Hertford (lately made governor to the prince, in the room 
of the earl of Newcaſtle) to bring the prince to him, at which the parlia- brant, th 
ment it ſeems took exception, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 332, 340. For 
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allegiance which they owe unto you, and which will not ſuf- 
fer them to admit of any thoughts, intentions, or endeayours, 
but ſuch as are neceſſary and advantageous for your majeſty's 

reatnels and honour, and the 1afety and proſperity of the 
kingdom according to that truſt and power which the laws 
have repoſed in them. | 


Before I relate the king's anſwer, it will not be improper 
to make ſome remarks on this petition. My deſign being 
in this ſecond part of the reign of Charles I. to give the 
readers a true idea of the differences between the King and 
the parliament, thar they may the better perceive the real 
grounds of the enſuing civil wars, I hope it will not be 
taken amiſs, that by remarks on the papers of both fides, I 
doint out ſome things which perhaps would not be generally 
obſerved. | 

In the firſt place, the imminent danger, the approaching 
ruin ſo much talked of by the parliament, was not fo evident 
as they pretended. But they always ſuppoſed, there was a 
popith and malignant party, who had formed a deſign to ruin 
the kingdom and the proteſtant religion, and that the king's 
evil counſellors adviſed him to whatever could be advanta— 

eous to that party. I do not ſay this ſuppoſition was entirely 
falſe: but i may be ſaid at leaſt to be grounded upon bare 
conjectures. Beſides, theſe were only generals, under which 


the parliament concealed the true cauſe of their fears. They 


were apprehenfive, that the king by ſecret practices, would 


ſecure the forts and magazines, as it was well known he in- 


tended it, and raiſe an army. Nay, it could not be doubted 
that conſidering his preſent ſtate, he would have done it, had 
it been in his power. It will be ſeen hereafter that he had 
thought of it, before the time I am ſpeaking of. But when 
this petition was preſented to him, he was only ſuſpected to 
have ſome great deſign in hand. He was therefore to be pre- 
vented by diſpoſing of the militia by the authority of both 
houſes, in order to be ready to oppreſs ſuch as ſhould declare 
for him, or to hinder them from declaring. But all this was 
coloured with the pretence of putting the kingdom in a pol- 
ture of defence againſt the plots of the malignants. For that 
reaſon, the pretended deſign of this malignant party was al- 
ways exprelled in general terms, without mention of any par- 
ticulars, and great care was taken to refer to it all the king's 
:tions, and all the events which could have any relation 
thereto, But it muſt be remembered, as I have often ſaid, 
that the parliament's intention was to diveſt the king of the 
greateſt part of his authority, and that the king's deſign was 
to ſcreen himſelf from the impending misfortunes, and in fo 
doing, he would have put himſelf alſo in a ſtate of attacking, 
had he been ſuffered to do it. This 1s properly the key to 
the papers which were publiſhed on both fides concerning the 
militia, though the king and the parliament endeavoured to 
varniſh their reſpective proceedings with pretences capable of 
dazzling the people. | 

[ ſhall remark in the ſecond place, that the parliament in 
this petition took no notice of the reaſons alleged by the king 
in his former anſwer. They were contented with always ſup— 
poſing the defign of ſubverting religion and the laws, and 


| with referring to that defign the removal of the prince of 


Wales, and the abſence of the king from his parliament, 
to inſinuate that the King's reſtrictions to his promiſe were 
intended only to gain time, in order to favour the malig— 
nants, 


Thirdly, the parliament's fears that the king's abſence con- 


cealed ſome hidden defign were not groundleſs, as I ſaid, and 


as will hereafter appear. 5 | 

All this ſhews, that the king and the parliament had but 
too much cauſe to miſtruſt one another. If the parliament, 
under colour of imminent danger to the kingdom, thought it 
incumbent on them to require, that the militia ſhould be 
put into ſuch hands as they could confide in, the king had no 
leſs reaſon to endeavour to hinder both houſes from uſurping 
a power, which was to ſerve to oppreſs him. | 

The king returned the following anſwer to the parliament's 
laſt petition : | 

am ſo much amazed at this meſſage, that I know not 


bat to anſwer : you ſpeak of jealouſies and fears: lay your 


hands to your hearts, and aſk yourſelves, whether I may not 
likewiſe be diſturbed with fears and jealouſies: and if fo, I 
allure you this meſſage hath nothing leſſened them. | 

For the militia, I thought ſo much of it before I ſent 
that anſwer, and am ſo much affured that the anſwer is agree- 
able to what in juſtice or reaſon you can aſk, or I in honour 
blant, that I ſhall not alter it any point. 

For my refidence near you, I wiſh it might be ſo fafe 


againſt the defence of the kingdom. 
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ray your majeſty to accept, as the effect of that duty and 


and honourable, that I have no cauſe to abſent myſelf from 
Whitehall : aſk yourſelves whether I have not. 

For my ſon, I ſhall take that care of him, which ſhall 
juſtify me to God as a father, and to my dominions as a king. 

** To conclude, I aflure you upon my honour, that I have 
no thought but of peace and juſtice to my people, which I 
ſhall by all fair means ſeek to preſerve and maintain, relying 
upon the goodneſs and providence of God for the preſervation 
of myſelf and rights.” ; | 

It muſt be oblerved upon this anſwer, that the reaſon al- 
leged by the king to juſtify his abſence from Whitehall, 
namely, the riotous aflemblies of the people of London, was 
plaufible : but it was extremely weak, to prove the neceſſity 
of his reſiding at York. However he artfully confounded, 
under one and the ſame reaſon, his removal to York and his 
abſence from London. We ſhall ſee preſently the true rea- 
ſon of his retiring to Vork. 


2. It is very likely, the king wiſhed for peace, provided his 


prerogatives were untouched. But the parliament thought, 


in order to a laſting peace, the kings power was to be re- 
trenched. | 


Upon this anſwer, it was reſolved by the houſe of com- 
mons : N 

1. That this anſwer of his majeſty is a denial to che de- 
fires of both houſes of parliament concerning the militia, 

5 2, That thoſe that adviſed his majeſty to give this an- 
ſwer, are enemies to the ſtate, and miſchievous projectors 


3. That this denial is of that dangerous conſcquence, 
that it his majeſty ſhall perſiſt in it, it will hazard the peace 
and fafety of all his kingdoms, unleſs ſome ſpeedy remedy 
be applied by the wiſdom and authority of both houſes of 
parliament. | | 

*© 4. That ſuch parts of this kingdom as have put them- 
ſe)ves into a poſture of defence againſt the common danger, 
have done nothing but what is juſtifiable, and is approved by 
the houſe. | 

* 5. That if his majeſty ſhall remove into any remote parts 
from his parliament, it will be a great hazard to the king- 
dom, and a great prejudice to the proceedings of the par- 
liament, | 

46 6. That this houſe holds it neceſſary, that his majeſty 
may be defired, that the prince may come unto St. James's, 
or to ſome other convenient place near or about London, and 
there to continue, | | 

* 7. That the lords be deſired to join with this houſe in 
an humble requeſt unto his majeſty, that he will be pleaſed 
to reſide near his parliament, that both houſes may have a 
convenience of acceſs unto him upon all occaſions. 

* 8. That the lords be moved to join with this houſe in 
ſome fit courſe of examination, to find who were the perſons 
that gave his majeſty this advice, that they may be removed 
from his majeſty, and brought to condign puniſhment. 

* 9. That no charter can be granted by the king, to create 
a power in any corporation over the militia of that place, 
without conſent of parliament. | 

* 10. Thar the lords ſhall be moved to join with this houſe 


in theſe votes. 


* 11. That the lords ſhall be defired to appoint a ſelect 
committee, that may join with a committee of a proportion- 
able number of this houſe, to conſider and prepare what is 
fit to be done upon theſe votes, or upon any thing elle that 
may ariſe upon this anſwer of his majeſty concerning the 
militia, and concerning the prince.“ 

The ſame day it was reſolved in the houſe of commons, 

«© That the kingdom be forthwith put in a poſture of de- 
fence, by authority of both houſes, in ſuch a way as is already 
agreed upon by both houſes of parliament.” 

In purſuance of this reſolution, both houſes publiſhed the 
following ordinance for ſettling the militia : | 

6 Whereas there hath been of late a moſt dangerous and 
deſperate deſign upon the houſe of commons, which we 
have juſt cauſe to believe to be an effect of the bloody 
counſels of papiſts and other ill-effeeted perſons, who have 
already raiſed a rebellion in the kingdom of Ircland, and by 
reaſon of many diſcoveries, we cannot but fear they will pro- 
ceed not only to ſtir up the like rebellion and inſurrections 
in this kingdom of England, but alſo to back them with 
forces from abroad, | 

“ For the ſafety therefore of his majeſty's perſon, the par- 
liament, and kingdom, in this time of imminent danger, 
it is ordained by the lords and commons now in parliament 
aſſembled, that Henry earl of Holland ſhall be lieutenant 
of the county of Berks, Oliver carl of Bullingbroke ſhall 
be-licutenant of the county of Bedford, &c. And the ſaid 


lord- 
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lord-lieutenants ſhall ſeverally and reſpectively have power 
to aflemble and call together all and ſingular his majeſty's 
ſubje&s within the ſaid ſeveral and reſpective counties and 
places, as well within liberties as without, that are meet and 
fit for the wars, and them to train and exerciſe, and put in 
readineſs, and them, after their abilities and faculties, well 
and ſufficiently from time to time, to cauſe to be arrayed and 
weaponed, and to take the muſter of them in places fit for 
that purpoſe. And that they ſhall ſeverally and reſpectively 
have power, within the ſeveral and reſpective counties and 
places aforeſaid, to nominate and appoint ſuch perſons of 
quality as to them ſhall ſeem meet, to be their deputy-lieu- 
tenants, to be approved of by both houſes of parliament. 
And be it further ordained, that fir John Gayre, fir Jacob 
Garret, knights, &c. ſhall have ſuch power and authority 
within the city of London, as any of the lieutenants before 
named, are authorized to have by this ordinance, within the 
ſd leveral and reſpective counties (the nomination and ap- 
pointmznt of deputy-licutenants only excepted.) And it is 
further ordainid, that fuch perſons as ſhall not obey in any 


of the preinitles, thall anſwer their neglect and contempt to 


the lo: ds and conmons in a parliamentary way, and not other- 
wife, nor elſewhere; and that every the powers granted as 
aforeſnd, thill continue, until it be otherwiſe ordered or de- 
clared by both houſes of parliament, and no longer.“ 

Thele forces from abroad, mentioned in the ordinance, 
were a chimera, framed to amuſe the people and make them 
believe the king would cauſe the realm to be invaded by fo— 
reigners. For though, very probably, the pope and cardi- 
nal Richlieu countenanced the Irith rebellion, it could not 
however be afirmed, they had formed a deſign to invade 
England in favour of the king. 

March the 9th, the king being at Newmarket, both houſes 
preſented the tullowing declaration to him, which ſerved for 
reply to his anſwer. 


Declaration of both houſes preſented to the king at New- 
market, March 9, 1641-2. | 
&« May it pleaſe your majeſty, 4 

« ALTHOUGH the expreſhons in your majeſty's meſ- 
ſage of the 2d of this inſtant March, do give juſt cauſe of 
ſorrow to us, your faithful ſubjects the lords and commons 
in parliament, yet it is not without ſome mixture of confidence 
and hope, conſidering they proceeded from the apprehenfion 
of our actions and intentions, which having no ground of 
truth or reality, may by your majeſty's juſtice and wiſdom, 
be removed, when your majeſty ſhall be fully informed, that 
thoſe tears and jealouſies of ours, which your majeſty thinks 
to be cauteleſs and without any juſt ground, do neceſſarily 
and clearly ariſe from thoſe dangers and diſtempers, into 
which the miſchievous and evil councils about you have 
brought this kingdom; and that thoſe other fears and jea- 
lonfies, by which your favour, your royal preſence, and 
confidence have been withdrawn from your parliament, have 
no foundation or ſubſiftence in any action, intention, or miſ- 
carriage of ours, but are merely grounded upon the falſhood 
and malice of thoſe, who, for the ſupporting and fomenting 
their own wicked defigns againſt the religion and peace of the 
kingdom, do ſeck to deprive your majeſty of the ſtrength and 
affection of your people, them of your grace and protection, 
and thereby to ſubject both your royal perſon and the whole 
kingdom to ruin and deſtruction. | 

Jo ſatisfy your majeſty's judgment and conſcience in 
both theſe points, we defire to make a clear and free declara- 
tion of the cauſes of our fears and jealouſies, which we ofer 
to your majeſty in theſe particulars : 3 

6 1, That the deſign of altering religion in this and in 
your other kingdoms, hath been potently carried oa by thoſe 
in greateſt authority about you, for divers years together : 
the queen's agent at Rome, and the pope's agent or nuncio 
here, are not only evidences of this deſign, but have been 

reat actors in it. 5 | 

% 2, That the war with Scotland was procured to make 
way for this intent, and chiefly invited and fomented by the 
papiſts, and others popiſhly affected, whereof we have many 
evidences, eſpecially their free and general contribution to it. 

% 3. That the rebellion in Ireland was framed and con- 
trived here in England, and that the Engliſh papiſts ſhould 
have riſen about the fame time, we have ſeveral teſtin.onies 
and advertiſements from Ireland; and that it is a common 
ſpcech amongſt the rebels, wherewith concur other evidences 
and obſervations of the ſuſpicious meetings and conſultations, 
the tumultuary and ſeditious carriage of thoſe of that religion 


in divers parts of this kingdom, about the time of the break- 
| 


ing out of the Iriſh rebellion; the depoſition of O Conelly; 
the information of Mr. Cole, miniſter; the letter of Triſtram 
Whitecombe ; the depoſition of Thomas Grant, and man 
others, which we may produce, do all agree in this: the 
public declarations of the lords, gentlemen, and others, ot 
the Pale, that they would join with the rebels, whom the 
call the Iriſh army, or any other, to recover unto his m,. 
jeſty his royal prerogative, wreſted from him by the puritan 
faction in the houſes of parliament in England, and to main. 
tain the ſame againſt all others, as alſo to maintain epiſcopa 


juriſdiction, and the lawfulneſs thereof: theſe two bein 


quarrels upon which his majeſty's late army in the nortd 
ſhould be incenſed againſt us. DES 

* The great cauſe we have to doubt, that the late deſioy 
ſtyled the Queen's pious Intention, was for the alteration d. 
religion in this kingdom; for ſucceſs whereof, the pope, 
nuncio, the count Roſetti, enjoined faſting and Praying tg 
be obſerved every week by the Engliſh papiſts, which ap- 
peared to us by one of the original letters, directed by him 
to a prieſt in Lancaſhire. | 

* The boldneſs of the Triſh rebels in affirming they do 
nothing but by authority from the king ; that they call them. 
ſelves the queen's army ; that the prey or booty which they 
take from the Engliſh, they mark with the queen's mark; 
that their purpoſe was to come to England, after they had 
done in Ireland; and ſundry other things of this kind proved 
by O'Conelly, and divers others, eſpecially in the fore-men. 
tioned letters from Triſtram Whitecombe, the mayor of 
Kingſale, to his brother Benjamin Whitecombe, wherciy 
there is this paſſage, That many other ſtrange ſpeeches 
they utter about religion and our court of England, which 
he dares not commit to paper. | | 

The manifold attempts to provoke your majeſty's late 
army, and the army of the Scots, and to raiſe a faction in 
the city of London, and other parts of the kingdom: that 
thoſe who have been actors in thoſe buſineſſes, have had their 
dependance, their countenance, and encouragement from the 
court ; witneſs the treaſon whereof Mr. Jermin and others 
ſtand accuſed, who was tranſported beyond ſea by warrant 
under your majeſty's hand, after your majeſty had given 
aſſurance to your parliament, that your majeſty had laid a 
ſtrict command upon all your ſervants, that none of them 


ſhould depart from court: and that dangerous petition de. 


livered to captain Legg by your majeſty's own hand, accom- 
panied with a direction ſigned with C. R. 

* The falſe and ſcandalous accuſation againſt the lord 
Kimbolton, and the five members of the houle of commons, 
tendered to the parliament by your majeſty's own cemmand, 
endeavoured to be juſtified in the city by your own preſence 
and perſuaſion, and to be put in execution upon their perſons 
by your majeſty's demand of them in the houſe of c-nimons, 


in ſo terrible and violent a manner as far exceeded all former 


breaches of privileges of parliament acted by your majeſty cr 
any of your predeceſſors; and whatſoever your intentions 
were, divers bloody and deſperate perſons, which attended 
your majeſty, diſcovered their affections and reſolutions to 
have maſfacred and deſtroyed the members of that houle, ii 
the abſence of thoſe perſons accuſed, had not, by God's pro- 
vidence, ſtopped the giving of that word which they expect. 
ed, for the ſetting them upon that barbarous and blcody act; 
the liſting of ſo many officers and ſoldiers, and others, 
putting them into pay, and under command of colonels; 
feaſting and careſſing them in an unuſual manner at Whate- 
hall, thereby maintaining them in the violent aſſaults and 
other injuries which they offered to divers of your ſubjectz, 
coming that way in a lawful and peaceable manner; tic 
carrying them out of town, after which they were told b 
the lord Digby, that the king removed on purpoſe that they 
might not be trampled in the dirt; and keeping them fo long 
in pay, endeavouring to engage the gentlemen of the inns ot 
court in the fame courſe; the plotting and defigning of a pet— 
petual guard about your majeſty ; the Jabouring to intulc 
into your majeſty's ſubjects an evil opinion of the parliament 
through the whole kingdom, and other ſymptoms. of a ny 
poſition of raiſing arms, and dividing your people by a civil 


war; in which combuſtion Ireland muſt needs be loſt, and 


this kingdom miſerably waſted and conſumed, if not whol 
ruined and deſtroyed, | 
“ That after a vote had paſted the houſe of commons, 


declaring that the lord Digby had appeared in a warlike 


manner at Kingſton upon Thames, to the terror and frigit 
of your majeſty's good ſubjects, and diſturbance of the public 


peace of the kingdom; and that therefore the lords ſhould 


be moved to require his attendance, he ſhould neverthelc» 


be of that credit with your majeſty, as to be ſent away b 
| your 
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our own warrant to fir John Pennington, to land him beyond 
the ſea, from whencc he vented his own traiterous concep- 
tions, that your majeſty ſhould declare yourſelf, and retire 
to a place of ſtrength in this kingdom, as if your majeſty 
could not be ſafe among your people ; and withal took that 
tranſcendent boldneſs to write to the queen, offering to en- 


tertain correſpondence with her majeſty by cyphers, inti- 


mating ſome ſervice which he might do in thoſe parts, for 
which he defired your majeſty's inſtructions, whereby in pro- 
bability he intended the procuring the ſame foreign force to 
ſtrengthen your majeſty in that condition, into which he 
would have brought you; which falſe and malicious council 
and advice, we have great cauſe to doubt, made too deep 
and an impreſſion in your majeſty, confidering the courſe you 
are pleaſed to take of abſenting yourſelf from your parlia- 
ment, and carrying the prince with you, which ſeems to 
exprels a purpoſe in your majeſty to keep yourſelf in a readi- 
nels ſor the acting of it. | 
« 'The manifold advertiſements which we have had from 
Rome, Venice, Paris, and other parts, that they ſtill expect, 
that your majeſty bas ſome great defign in hand, for the alter- 
ing of religion, the breaking the neck of your parliament, 
that vou will yet find means to com paſs that defign ; that the 
ope's nuncio hath ſolicited the kings of France and Spain to 
lend your majeſty four thouſand men a piece, to help to 
maintain your royalty againſt the parliament ; and this foreign 
force, as it is the moſt pernicious and malignant defign of 
all the reſt, fo we hope it is, and fhall always be fartheſt 
from your majeſty's thoughts, becauſe no man can believe, 
you will give up your people and Kingdom to be ſpoiled by 


ftrangers, if you did not likewiſe intend to change both your 


own profeſſion in religion, and the public profeſſion of the 
kingdom, that ſo you might ſtill be more aſſured of thoſe 
foreign ſtates of the popiſh religion, for your future ſupport 
and defence. | 

© Theſe are ſome of the grounds of our fears and jealou- 
fies, which make us ſo earneſtly to implore your royal autho- 
rity and protection for our defence and ſecurity, in all the 
ways of humility and ſubmiſſion, which being denied by your 
majeſty, ſeduced by evil counfel, we.do with ſorrow, for the 
great and unavoidable miſery and danger which thereby is 


E like to fall upon your own perſon, and your kingdoms, apply 


ourſelves to the uſe of that power for the ſecurity and defence 
of both, which by the fundamental laws and conſtitutions of 
this kingdom reſides in us; yet ftill reſolving to keep our- 
ſelves within the bounds of faithfulneſs and allegiance to your 


facred perſon and your crown: ſo as to the ſecond fort of 


jcaloufics and fears of us expreſſed by your majeſty, we ſhall 


give a ſhorter, but as true and as faithful an anſwer. 


« Whereas your majeſty is pleated to fay, that for your 
reſidence near the parliament, you wiſh it may be ſo ſafe and 
honourable, that you had no cauſe to ablent yourſelf from 
Whitchall : this we take as the greateſt breach of privilege 
of parliament that can be offered, as the heavieſt miſery to 
yourſelf, and imputation upon us, that can be imagined, 
and the moſt miſchievous effects of evil counſels : it roots up 
the ſtrongeſt foundation of the ſafety and honour which your 
crown affords; it ſeems as much #5 may be to caſt on the 
parliament ſuch a charge as is inconſiſtent with the nature of 
that great council, being the body whereof your majeſty 1s 
the head; it firikes at the very being both of king and par- 
liament, depriving your majeſty, in your own apprehenſions, 
of their fidelity, and them of your protection, which are the 


mutual bands and ſupports of government and ſubjection. 


We have, according to your majeſty's defire, laid our 
hands upon our hearts; we have aſked ourſelves in the ſtrict- 


eſt examination of our conſciences ; we have ſearched our af- 


fections, our thoughts; confidered our actions, and we find 
none that can give your majeſty any juſt occaſion to abſent 
yourſelf from Whitehall and the parliament ; but that you 
may with more honour and ſafety continue there than in any 
other place, 88 | 

“% Your majeſty lays a general tax upon us; if you will 
be graciouſly pleaſed to let us know the particulars, we ſhall 
give a clear and ſatisfactory anſwer ; but what hope can we 
have of ever giving your majeſty ſatisfaction, when thoſe 
particulars which you have been made to believe were true, 
yet being produced, and made known to us, appeared to be 
falſe, and your majeſty notwithſtanding, will neither puniſh, 


vor produce the authors, but go on to contract new jealouſies 


and fears upon general and uncertain grounds, affording us 
no means or poſſibility of particular anſwer, to the clearing 
of ourſelves? For proof whereof, we beſeech your majeſty 
to confider theſe inſtances : 1 

«© The ſpeeches alleged to be ſpoken in a meeting of 
divers members of both houſes at Kenſington, concerning a 


purpoſe of reſtraining the queen and prince, which after it 
was denied and diſavowed, yet your majeſty refuſed to name 
the authors, though humbly defired by both houſes. 
The report of articles framed againſt the queen's ma- 
jeſty, given out by ſome of near relation to the court; but 
when it was publicly and conſtantly diſclaimed, the credit 
ſeemed to be withdrawn from it; but the authors being kept 
ſafe, will always be ready for exploits of the ſame kind, 
wherewith your majeſty and the queen will be often troubles, 
if this courſe be taken to cheriſh and ſecure them in ſuch 
wicked and malicious ſlanders. 5 

** The heavy charge and accuſation of the lord Kimbolto1, 
and the ive members of the houſe of commons, who refuse 
no trial or examination which might ſtand with the privilege 
of parliament ;z yet no authors, no witneſſes, produced, again{t 
whom they may have reparation, for the great injury and in— 
famy caſt upon them; notwithſtanding three ſeveral petitions 
of both houſes, and the authority of two acts of parliament, 
vouched in the laſt of thoſe petitions. | 

+ We belcech your n to conſider in what ſtate you 
are, how eaſy and fair a way you have to happineſs, honour, 
greatneſs, plenty, and ſecurity; if you will join with the 
parliament, and your faithful ſubjects, in defence of the re— 
ligion and public good of the kingdom: This is all we ex- 
pect from you, and for this we ſhall return to you our lives, 
tortunes, and uttermoſt endeavours to ſupport your majeſty, 
your juſt ſovereignty and power over us; but it is not words 
that can ſecure us in theſe our humble defires : We cannot 
but too well, and ſorrowfully, remember, what gracious 
meſſages we had from you this ſummer, when, with your 
privity, the bringing up the army was in agitation ; we can- 
not but with the like affections recall to our minds, how, not 
two days before you gave directions for the above-mentioned 
accuſation, and your own coming to the commons houſe, 


that houſe received from your majeſty a gracious meſlage, 


that you would always have a care of their privileges, as 
of your own prerogative, of the ſafety of their perſons as 
of your own children. That which we expect, which will 
give us aſſurance that you have no thought but of peace 
and juſtice to your people, muſt be ſome real effe& of your 
goodnels to them, in granting thoſe things, which the pre- 
{ent neceſlity of the Kingdom doth enforce us to deſire : And 
in the firſt place, that your majeſty will be graciouſly pleaſed 
to put from you thoſe wicked and miſchievous counſellors, 


which have cauſed all theſe dangers and diſtractions, and to 


continue your own refidence, and the prince's, near London, 
and the parliament, which we hope will be a happy beginning 
of contentment and confidence betwixt your majeſty and your 


people, and be followed with many ſucceeding bleſſings of 


honour and greatneſs to your majeſty, and of ſecurity and 
proſperity to them. | | 

The lords and commons have commanded us to preſent 
unto your majeſty this farther addition, to their former de- 
claration. | 

“ That your majeſty's return and continuance near the 
parliament, is a matter in their apprehenſion of ſo great 
neceffity and importance, toward the preſervation of your 
royal perſon and your kingdoms, that they cannot think they 
bave diſcharged their duties, in the ſingle expreſſion of their 
deſire, unleſs they add ſome farther reaſons to back it with. 

4 1. Your majeſty's abſence will cauſe men to believe, 


that it is out of deſign to diſcourage the undertakers, and 


hinder the other proviſions for raifing money for defence of 
Ireland. ones | | 

4 2. It will very much hearten the rebels there, and diſ- 
affected perſons in this kingdom, as being an evidence and 


effect of the jealouſies and diviſions betwixt your majeſty and 


your people. 

% 3. That it will much weaken and withdraw the affec- 
tion of the ſubjects from. your majeſty, without which a 
prince is deprived of his chiefeſt ſtrength and luſtre, and 
leſt naked to the greateſt dangers and miſeries, that can be 
imagincd. | 

& 4, That it will invite and encourage the enemies of our 
religion, and the ſtates in foreign parts, to the aitempting 
and acting their evil deſigns and intentions towards us. 

«5. That it cauſeth a great interruption in the proceed- 
ings of parliament. | | 

„ Theſe conſiderations threaten ſo great dangers to your 
majeſty's perſon, and to all your dominions, that, as your 


majeſty's great council, they hold it neceſſary to repreſent ta 


you this their faithful advice, that ſo whatſoever followeth, 
they may be excuſed before God and man.“ 


It is needleſs to make any particular remarks on this dega- 
ration. The following anſwers and replies will beſt exp 
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the nature of the quarrel between the king and the parha- 
ment and the arguments of both, | 

It muſt only be obſerved in general, that according to the 
cuſtoin of contending parties, each infiſted largely upon the 
points that were favourable, and lightly touched upon ſuch 
as were diſadvantageous, or even pafled them over entirely 
in their ant wers and replies. | 
Thus much is certain, that in the preſent ſituation of affairs, 
the king and the parliament had but too much cauſe to miſ- 
truſt one another, and that each laboured to procure ſuch ad- 
vantages, as might enable them to attack or defend. As for 
the declarations, meilages, anſwers, replies, theſe were only 
for the people, it being the intereſt of each to gain and amuſe 
them. But herein the parliament had a great advantage, by 
reaſon of the people's prejudice againlt the king, to which he 
oppoſed only general promiſes, whereof he could give no 
anurance. This was very advantageous to the parliament, 
who pretended, that in order to truſt in ſuch promiſes, it was 
nec the king ſhould begin with diveſting himſelf of what 
enabled 51m to break them. Hence may be ſeen, how per- 
plex<cd tis affair was. 98 | 

When the committees of both houſes preſented to the king 
the forcgoing declaration, and after it was read in his preſcuce, 
he returned this extempore general anſwer. 


& I AM confident that you expect not I ſhould give you 
a ſpeedy anſwer to this ſtrange and unexpected declaration, 
and I am ſorry (in the diſtraction of this kingdom) you ſhould 
think this way of addreſs to be more convenient, than that 
propoſed by my meſſage, of the 2oth of January laſt, to both 
houſcs. | 

As concerning the grounds of your fears and jealouſies, 
I will take time to anſwer particularly, and doubt not but I 
ſhall do it to the ſatisfaction of all the world. God, in his 
good time, will, I hope, diſcover the ſecrets an bottoms of 
all lots and treaſons; and then I ſhall ſtand right in the eyes 
of my people; in the mean time I muſt tell you, that I rather 
expected a Vindication for the imputetion laid on me in Mr. 
Pym's ſpeech, than that any more general rumours and dif- 
courſcs {hould get credit with you. 

% For my fears and doubts, I did not think they ſhould 
have been thought fo ground.eſs or trivial, while ſo many 
ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons are looked upon, and 1o 

reat tumults are remembered, unpuniſhed, uninquir.d into: 
I fill confeſs my fears, and call God to witnels that they 
are greater for the true proteſtant profeſſion *, my people 


and laws, than for my own rights or ſafety; though I 


muſt tell you, I conceive that none of theſe are free from 
danger. | 

„What would you have? Have I violated your laws? 
Have I denicd to paſs any bill for the eaſe and ſecurity of 
my ſubjects? 1 do not aſk you, what you have done for me. 

« Have any of my p-ople been tranſported with fears and 
apprehenſions? I have offered as free and general pardon, as 
vourſelves can deviſe. All this confidered, there is a judg- 
mint from heaven upon this nation, if theſe diftractions 
continue. | __ 

« God fo deal with me and mine, as all my thoughts and 
intentions are upright, for the maintenance of the true pro— 
teſtant proteſhon, and for the obſcrvation and preſervation of 
the laws of this land; and I hope God will bleſs and aſſiſt 
thoſe laws for my preſervation. x 
As for the additional declaration, you are to expect an 
anſwer to it, when you ſhall receive the anſwer to the decla- 
ration itſelf.“ 


On the morrow, the king gave the general anſwer to the 
committee in writing, which he had delivered by word -of 
mouth the diy before. 

After that, the earl of Pembroke, one of the committee, 
aſking him, whether he would grant the milita, as. was de- 
ſired by the parliament, for a time? “ No, anſwered the 
king, by God, not for an hour?,” This anſwer did him 
great injury. His principal concern was to ſatisfy the peo- 
ple, that his word might be relied upon, and yet he ſhewed, 
he had no intention to keep his promiſe to the parliament, to 
grant the militia, when he ſhould Know for how long a term, 
fince he refuſed to grant it even for an hour, | 

If the parliament had hitherto placed but little confidence 
in the king's promiſes, this did nor help to increaſe it. On 
*he Other hand, the harſh and diſreſpectful treatment of the 


2 IIc meant the church of England, in oppoſition to preſbyterianiſm; 
Rapin. a 8 
a Adding, “ You have aſked that of me in this, was never aſked of any 
king, and with wack I will not truſt my wife and children,” Ruſhworth, 


king by both houſes, in their declaration, very much incenfq 
him, and rendered a rupture unavoidable. For my part [ 
verily believe, that the hard things ſaid by the parlianient tg 
the king in the declaration, were inſerted by the direction of 
ſome of the leaders of the party, on purpoſe to widen the 
breach, and make a reconciliation impracticable. For, it a 
to be preſumed, if the King had then granted the militia for 
two or three months, both houſes would have ſcarce knonn 
what uſe to have made of it. They would have had ng pre. 
tence to employ it againſt him, fince he would have clear 
ſhewed, it was not his fault that their fears were not remygy. 
ed. But it is certain, he had to deal with abler heads than 
himſelf and his council. Beſides, he was then full of his de. 
fign to ſeize Hull, which hindered him, doubtleſs, from ſefi. 
ouſly attending to what was moſt for his advantage. 

March the 15th, the king being at Huntington, ſent 2 
meſſage to both houſes to inform them, that he intended to 
reſide at York for ſometime. He recommended to them It 
the ſame time the affairs of Ireland. As to the militia he 
told thera, “ 'That as he had always been ſo tender of th+ 
privileges of parliament, that he had been ready and forward 
to retract any act of his own, which he had been informed 
had trenched upon their privileges; ſo he expected an equal 
tenderneſs in them, of his known and unqueſtionable privi. 
leges ; amongſt which, he was afturcd it is a fundamental one, 
That his ſubjects cannot be obliged to obey any act, order 
or injunction, to which his majeſty hath not given his con. 
ſent :” That therefore, he expected and required obcdicyce 
from all. his ſubjects, to the laws eſtabliſhed, being reſolve 
to keep the laws himſelf, and to require obedicnce to them 
from all his ſubjects.” 8 


The next day, the commons. paſſed the following votes, 
which were approved by the lords. | 

That the houſe ſhould inſiſt upon their former votes con- 
cerning the militia, | Es 

„That the King's abſence, ſo far remote from his parlia- 
ment, was not only an obſtruction, but might be a deſtruction 
to the affairs of Ireland. | 

„That when the parliament , which is the ſupreme 
court of juchcature in the kingdom, ſhall declare what the 
law of the land hs, to have this not only queſtioned and con- 
troverted, but contradicted ; and a command that it ſhould 
not be obeyed, is a high breach of the privilege of patlia- 
ment. (1.) 

Rem.rk (1.) The commons uſe here the equivocal word 


[ pzrhamen: | in an improper ſenſe. It is true, the parliament, 


waich confilts of the King and the two houſes, has a right 
to declare what is law; to make new.and repeal old laws, be- 
cauſe the authority of both houſes, with the royal aflear, is 
deemed the authority of the whole kingdom. But the two 


houſes alone had never enjoyed this right. Nay, in ſtrict. 


neis, the two houſes cannot be called the parliament, becaute 
the parliament is a body, compoſed of three members, ard 
not two only, namely, king, lords, and commons. 

“That a committee ſhall be appointed by the houſe to join 
with a committee of lords to enquire where this meitage was 
framed. | | 

That thoſe perſons that did adviſe his majeſty to abſent 
himſelf from the parliament are enemies to the p-ace of this 
kingdom, and juſtly ſuſpected to be favourers of the rcbel- 
lion in Ireland, as are alſo thole that adviſed his majefly to 
this meſſage.“ > 

It was at the ſame time unanimouſly reſolved upon tie 
queſtion by the lords in parliament, | | 

That the ordinance of the lords and commons in parlia— 
ment for the ſafety and defence of the kingdom of England 
and dominions of Wales, is not any way againſt the oath oi 
allegiance, | | 

„That the ſeveral commiſſions granted under the great 
ſeal to the lieutenants of the ſeveral countics, are illegal and 
void, | 

That whoſoever ſhall execute any power over the militia 
of this. kingdom and dominion of Wales, by colour of any 
commiſſion of licutenancy, without conſent of both houſes 
of parliament, ſhall be accounted a diſturber of the peace ot 
this kingdom. | | | 

«© Moreover, both houſes voted with one common conſent, 
That the kingdom hath been of late, and till is, in ſo evi- 
dent and imminent danger, both from enemies abroad, and 


a popith party at home, that there is an urgent and inevit- 


tom, IV. p. 


$330 | | 
v In Ruſhworth the words are, “ When the lords and commons in pale 
lament,” Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 534. | 
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| ni utting his majeſty's ſubjects into a poſture 
= _— the a bock of his majeſty and his 
Pe. That the lords and commons fully apprehending this 
danger, and being ſ{eniible of their own duty, to provide a 
cable prevention, have in ſeveral petitions addreſſed them- 
_— to his majeſty for the ordering and diſpoſing of the 
£ tia of the kingdom, in ſuch a way, as was agreed upon 
b. the wiſdom of both houſes to be moſt effeCtual and pro- 
5 for the preſent exigents of the kingdom ; yet could not 
"brain it, but his majeſty did ſeveral times refuſe to give his 
al aſſent thereunto. | N i 
wel in this caſe of extreme danger, and of his majeſty's 
refulal, the ordinance agreed on by both houſes for the mi- 
litia, doth oblige the people, and ought to be obeyed by the 


fundamental laws of this kingdom. 


4e That ſuch perſons as ſhall be nominated deputy-lieu- 
tenants, and approved of by bath houſes, ſhall receive the 
commands of both houſes to take upon them to execute their 


offices . 


Theſe reſolutions were taken with great precipitation, for 
the two houſes had not yet received the King's anſwer to their 
declaration of the gth of March. But as by his laſt meilage 
the king had ſufficiently ſhewn, he intended not to depart 
from his right concerning the militia, they thought it need- 
les to wait for a more particular notification, Some time 
after, the king ſent them this anſwer in form of a decla- 
ration. | 


« The king's declaration to both houſes of parliament, in 
anſwer to that preſented to him at Newmarket, March 9, 
1641-2 d. | 


« THOUGH the declaration lately preſented to us at 
Newmarket from both our houſes of parliament, be of fo 
ſtrange a nature, in reſet of what we expected, (after fo 
many acts of grace and favour to our people) and ſome ex- 
pteſſions in it fo different from the uſual language to princes, 
that we might well take a very long time to confider it: Yet 
the clearneſs and uprigitnels of our conſcience to God, and 
love to our ſubjects, hath ſupplied us with a ſpeedy anſwer, 
and our unalterable affection to our people, prevailed with us 


to ſuppreſs that paſſion, which might well enough become us 


upon ſuch an invitation. | a 

« We have conlidered our anſwer of the 1ſt of this 
month at Theobalds, which is urged to have given juſt cauſe 
of ſorrow to our ſubje&s. Whoſoever looks over that meſ- 
ſage, (which was in effect to tell us, that if we would not 
join with them in an act we conceived prejudicial and danger- 
ous to us and the whole kingdom, they would make a law 
without us, and impoſe it upon our people) will not think 
that ſudden anſwer can be excepted to. 

© We have little encouragement to replies of this nature, 
when we are told of how little value our words are like to 
be with you; though they come accompanied with' all the 
actions of love and juſtice, (where there is room for actions 
to accompany them) yet we cannot but diſavow the having 
any ſuch evil council and counſellors to our knowledge, as 
are mentioned; and if any ſuch be diſcovered, we will leave 
them to the cenſure and judgment of our parliament : In the 
mean time we could wiſh, that our own immediate actions 
which we avow, and our honour, might not be ſo roughly 
cenſured and wounded, under that common ſtile of evil 
counſellors. | 

For our faithful and zealous affection for the true pro- 
teſtant profeſſion, and our reſolution to concur with our par- 
liament in any poſſible courſe for the propagation of it, and 
the ſuppreſſion of popery, we can ſay no more than we have 


already expreſſed in our declaration to all our loving ſubjects, 


publiſhed in Ireland by the advice of our privy-council, in 
which we endeavoured to make as lively a confeſſion of our- 
elf in this point, as we were able, being moſt aſſured, that 
the conſtant practice of our life hath been anſwerable there- 
unto; and therefore we did rather expect a teſtimony and 
icknowledgement of ſuch our zeal and piety, than thoſe ex- 
pretſions we met with in this declaration of any deſign of al- 
tering religion in this kingdom ; and we do (out of the inno- 
cence of our foul) wiſh, that the judgments of heaven may be 
Miniteſted upon thoſe who have, or had any ſuch deſign. (1.) 

Remark (1.) This article of the king's anſwer ſeems very 
weak. For the parliament having ſet forth, in their declara- 


In the votes the commons received great encouragement and confirma- 
non from the opinions of Mr. Pym, Hampden, Hollis, Stapleton, and St. 
John, Corbert, Liſle, &c. and chiefly from the conſident opinion of the lord» 
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tion, the reaſons why they believed there was a ſettled deſign 
to alter religion in England, and that the king encouraged the 
authors, his majeſty only anſwers in generals. 

As for the Scotch troubles, we had well thought, that 
thoſe unhappy difterences had been wrapped up in perpetual 
filence by the act of oblivion, which being ſolemnly patlid in 
the parliaments of both kingdoms, ſtops our mouth trom any 
other reply, than to ſhe our great diſlike for reviving the 
memory thereof. (2) | 

Rem. (2.) It is very viſible, the king avoids entering into 
particulars upon this head, though bcing attacked by the 
parliament, he might have vindicated himſelf without in- 
tringing the peace between the two kingdoms, or the act of 


If the rebellion in Ireland (fo odious to all chriſtians) 
ſeems to have been framed and maintained in England, or to 
have any countenance from hence, we conjure both our houſes 
of parliament, and all our loving ſubjects whatſocver, to uſe 
all poſſible means to diſcover and find ſuch out, that we may 
Join in the moſt exemplary vengeance upon them that can be 
imagined ; but we muſt think ourſelves highly and cauſeleſſy 
injured in our reputation, if any declaration, action or ex- 
preſſion of the Iriſh rebels, any letters from count Roſutti to 
the papiſts for faſting and praying, or from Triſtram White- 
combe, of ſtrange ſpeeches uttered in Ireland, ſhall beget 
any jealouſy or niſapprehenfion in our ſubjects of our juſtice, 
piety and affection, it being evident to all underſtandings, 
that thoſe milchievous and wicked rebels are not ſo capable 
ot great advantage, as by having their falſe diſcourſes ſo far 
believed, as to raiſe fears and jealouſies to the diſtræction of 
this Kingdom, the only. way to their ſecurity : and we can- 
not expreſs a deeper ſenſe of the ſuffering of our poor proteſ- 
tant ſubjects in that Kingdom, than we have done in our 
often meſſages to both houſes, by which we have offered, 
and are ſtill ready to venture our royal perſon for their re- 
demption ; well knowing, that as we are (in our own in- 
tereſt) more concerned in them, ſo we are to make a ſtrict 
account to almighty God, for any neglect of our duty, or 
their preſervation. (3. on | 

Rem. (3.) The king continues here to clear himſelf from 
the ſuſpicions conceived of him with regard to lreland, by 
generals and his own teſtimony. But theſe proofs taken from 
his word, and his other outward demonſtrations, were not 
ſufficient to ſatisfy every one. The parliament did not accuſe 
him of being wanting in expreſſions of zeal for the reducing 
of Ireland, but of really neglecting it. | | 

For the manitold attempts to provoke our late army, and 
the army of the Scots, and to raiſe the faction in the city of 
London, and other parts of the kingdom ; if it be ſaid, as 
relating to us, we cannot without great indignation ſuffer 
ourſelves to be reproached, to have intended the leaſt force 
or threatening to our parliament, as the being privy to the 
bringing up of the army would imply ; whereas we call God 
to witneſs, we never had any ſuch thought, or knew of any 
ſuch refolution concerning our late army. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) We have ſecn in the account of that conſpiracy 
what were the ſeveral projects of the conſpirators, and that 
indeed they came to no reſolution, particularly as to the 
bringing up the army-to London. The king certainly knew 
all the circumſtances of the plot, but as there was no- 
thing reſolved, he artfully confines himſcif here to the de- 
nying that he was privy to any reſolution, which is very 
true, for there was no reſolution taken. But however, be 
knew. of the defign in general to gain the army, of which he 
ſays not a word. | 

For the petition ſhewed to us by captain Legg, we well 
remember the ſame, and the occaſion of that conference; 
captain Legg being lately come out of the North, and re- 
pairing to us at Whitehall; we aſked him of the ſtate of 
our army, and (after ſome relation made of it) he told us, 
that the commanders and officers of the army had a mind to 
petition the parliament, as others of our people bad done, 
and ſhewed us the copy of a petition, which we read, and 
finding it to be very humble, defiring the parhament might 
receive no interruption in the retormation of the church and 
ſtate, to the model of queen Elizabeth's days; we told him, 
we ſaw no harm in it; whereupon he replied, that he believed 
all the officers in the army would like it, only he thought 
ſir Jacob Aſhly would be unwilling to ſign ir, out of fear 
that it might diſpleaſe us. We then read the petition over 
again, and then obſerving that neither in matter or form, we 
conceived it could poſſibly give juſt cauſe of offence, we de- 


keeper Littleton, concurring with them. Whitelock, p. 57. 


4 This declaration is without date, it was ſent from York a few days af. 
ter coming thither, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 301. 
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livered it to him again, bidding him give it to fir Jacob Aſhly, 
for whoſe ſatisfaction we had written C. R. upon it, to teſtify 
our approbation : and we wiſh that the petition might be ſeen 
and publiſhed, and then we believe it will appear no danger- 


ous one, nor a juſt ground for the leaſt jealouſies or miſap- 


prehenſion. (5.) 

Rem. (j.) If we compare what the king ſays here of the 
contents of this petition, with that inſerted by the lord Cla- 
rendon in his hiſtory, we ſhall find the lord Clarendon's pe- 
tition cannot be the ſame as that ſigned, by the king with 
C. R. The king's word muſt be taken, to believe that this 
petition had nothing in it prejudicial to the parliament. For 
hitherto it has never appeared. 

«© For Mr. Jermin, it is well known that he was gone 
from Whitehall, before we received the defires of both 
houſes for the reſtraint of our ſervants, neither returned he 
thither, or paſſed over by any warrant granted by us after 
that time. (6.) | 

Rem. (6.) Ir is certain, Jermin went beyond ſea by the 
king's warrant. It may be, the king had granted the warrant 
before he reccived the parliament's petition : but the parlia- 
ment pretended the warrant was antedated. | 

For the breach of privilege in the accuſation of the lord 
Kimbolton, and the five members of the houſe of commons, 
we thought we had given fo ample ſatisfaction in our ſeveral 
meſſages to that purpoſe, that it ſhould be no more preſſed 
againſt us; being confident, if the breach of privilege had 
been greater than ever before offered, our acknowledgement 
and retraction hath been greater than ever King hath given; 
befides the not examining how many of our privileges have 
been invaded in defence and vindication of the other ; and 
therefore we hoped our true and earneſt proteſtation in our 
anſwer to your order concerning the militia, would fo far- 
have ſatisfied you of our intentions then that you would no 
more have entertained any imagination of any other defign 
than we there expreſſed. (7.) i TD 

Rem. (7.) The king was much miſtaken in imagining that 
bare proteſtations were capable of ſatisfying the parliament of 
the fincerity of his intentions. Nay, the very declaration- 
he was anſwering, might have convinced him of the contrary, 
fince it was there ſaid in plain terms, his word was not to be 
relied on. N CE 

„But why the liſting of ſo many officers, and entertain- 
ing them at Whitehall, ſhould be miſ-conſtrued, we much 
marvel, when it is notoriouſly known, the tumults of Weſt— 


minſter were ſo great, and their demeanours ſo ſcandalous and 


ſeditious, that we had good cauſe to ſuppoſe our own perſon 
and thoſe of our wife and children, to be in apparent danger, 
and therefore we had great reaſon to appoint a guard about 
us, and to accept the dutiful tender of the ſervices of any of 


our loving ſubjects, which was all we did to the gentlemen . 


of the inns of court. 

« For the lord Digby, we aſſure you on the word of a 
king, that he had not our warrant to paſs the ſeas, and had 
left our court before we ever heard of the vote of the houſe 
of commons, or had any cauſe to imagine, that his abſence 
would have been excepted againſt. 

« What your advertiſements are from Rome, Venice, Paris, 


and other parts, or what the pope's nuncio ſolicits the kings 
of France or Spain to do, or from what perſons ſuch infor- 


mations come to you, or how the credit and reputation of 
ſach perſons have been ſifted and examined, we know not; 
but are confident no ſober, honeſt man in our kingdoms can 
believe, that we are ſo deſperate, or fo ſenſeleſs to entertain 
ſuch deſigns, as would not only bury this our kingdom in 
ſudden diſtraction and ruin, but our own name and poſterity 
in perpetual ſcorn and infamy ; and therefore we could have 
wiſhed, that in matters of ſo high and tender a nature (where- 
with the minds of our good ſubjects mult needs be ſtartled) 
all the expreſſions were fo plain and eaſy, that nothing might 
Rick with them with reflection upon us, ſince you thought 
fit to publiſh it all. i ; 

« And having now dealt thus plainly and freely with you 
by way of anſwer to the particular grounds of your fears, we 


hope (upon a due conſideration, and weighing both toge- 


ther) you will not find the grounds to be of that moment to 
beget, or longer to continue 2 miſunderſtanding betwixt us, 
or force you to apply yourſelves to the uſe of any other 
power than what the law hath given you, the which we al- 
wavs intend ſhall be the meaſure of our own power. and ex- 
pet ir ſhall be the rule of our {ubjects obedience. 
Concerning our fears and jealouſies; as we had no inten- 
tion of accuſing you, fo are we ſure no words ſpoken by us 
(on the ſudden) at Theobelds, will bear that interpretation. 
We f2id, for our reſidence near you, we with it might be fo 


ſafe and honourable, that we had no cauſe to abſent gigs 
from Whitehall ; and how this can be a breach of pipe 


of parliament, we cannot underſtand, We explained T 
meaning 1n our anſwer at Newmarket, at the preſentation of 


this declaration, concerning the printed ſeditious pamphlet 
and ſermons, and the great tumults at Weſtminſter ; ang oC 
muſt appeal to you and all the world, whether we mi 10 
not juſtly ſuppoſe ourſelf in danger of either: and * 
were now at Whitehall, what ſecurity have we that the mY 
ſhall not be again, eſpecially if any delinquents of that any 
have been apprehended by the miniſters of juſtice, and been 8 
ſcued by the people, and fo as yet eſcape unpuniſhed? If yOu 
have not been intormed of the ſeditious words uſed in, ang 4 
circumſtances of thoſe tumults, and will appoint ſome way fr 
the examination of them, we will require ſome of our Jearn 
ed council to attend with ſuch evidence as may fatisfy Top 
and till that be done, or ſome other courſe be taken for our 
ſecurity, you cannot (with reaſon) wonder that we intend 
not to be, where we moſt deſired to be. 

** And can there yet want evidence of our hearty a 
importunate deſire to join with our parliament and all our 
faithful ſubjects, in detence of the religion and public good 
of the kingdom? Have we given you no other earneſt but 
words, to ſecure you of theſe deſires? The very remion. 
ſtrance, of the houſe of commons (publiſhed in November 
laſt) of the ſtate of the Kingdom, allows us a more real tef;. 
mony of our good affe ctions than words: that remonſtrance 


valued our acts of grace and juſtice (8.) at ſo high a rate, 


that it declared the kingdom to be then a gainer, though it 
charged itſelf by bills of ſubſidies, and poll-money, with the 
levy of fix hundred thouſand pounds, befides the contrain 
of a debt to our Scotch ſubjects of two hundred and tuen 
thouſand pounds. (g.) | a 

Rem. (S.) Hitherto the king had ſpoken of his aſſent tg 
the acts of this parliament, but as acts of grace. He began 
in this paper to add, of juſtice. 


Rem, (9.) It is true the nation had been great gainers by 


theſe acts of grace and juſtice, But the king could not re. 
preſent as a convincing proof of his love for his people, his 
conſent that the illegal taxes of his own impoſing ſhould he 
aboliſhed, and the monopohes authoriſed by himſelf ſupprel. 
ſed. Efpecially as it was not entirely in his power to refuſe 
his aſſent, 5 
** Are the bills for the triennial parliament, relinquiſping 
our title of impoſing upon merchandize, and power of pre: 
ſing ſoldiers, for the taking away the ſtar-chamber, and high- 
commiſſion-courts, for the regulating the council-table, but 
words? Are the bills for the foreſt, the ſtannery-courts, the 
clerk of the market, and the taking away the votes of the 
bithops out of the lords houſe, but words? Laſtly, what 
greater carneſt of our truſt and reliance on our parliament 
could or can we give, than the paſling of a bill for the continu- 
ance of this preſent parliament ? The length of which ve 
hope will never alter the nature of parliaments, and the con- 
ſtitution of this kingdom, or invite our ſubjects fo much to 
abuſe our confidence, as to efteem any thing fit for this par- 
liament to do, which were not, if it were in our power to 
dittolve it to-morrow, And after all theſe, and many other 
acts of grace on our part (that we might be ſure of a perfect 
reconciliation betwixt us and all our ſubjects) we have offered 
and are ſtill ready to grant, a free and general pardon, s 
ample as yourſelves ſhall think fit, Now if theſe be not real 
expreſſions of the affection of our ſoul, for the public good 
of our kingdom, we muſt confeſs, that we want Hill to 
manifeſt them. (10.) | | | 
Rem. (10.) A ſort of ſophiſtry runs quite through this ar- 
ticle, conſiſting in the ſuppoſition that the king had conſent: 
ed to all theſe acts, out of love and affection for his people, 
which few perſons believed. Beſides, all theſe acts having 
been made only to ſuppreſs the abuſes introduced by the kiag 
himſelf, there was no occaſion, it ſeems, to talk ſo much of 
them, | 
To conclude (although we think our anſwer already full 
to that point) concerning our return to London; we ate 
willing to declare, that we look upon it as a matter of 9 
great weight, as with reference to the affairs of this king 
dom, and our own inclinations and defires, that if all de 
can fay or do can raiſe a mutual confidence (the only war, 
with God's bleſſing, to make us all happy) and by your en 
couragement the laws of the land, and the government of 
the city of London, may recover ſome life for our ſecurit, 
we will overtake your defires, and be as ſoon with vou 2s ve 
can wiſh ; and in the mean time we will be ſure that netic 
the bufineſs of Ireland, or any other advantage for this kings 
dom, mall ſuffer through our default, or by our abſcnce ns 
| | Deg 
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is nation.“ | | 

1 the parliament received this anſwer, they ſent ano- 
ther petition to the King 1n reply to his ſudden anſwer to the 
declaration delivered at Newmarket. Though theſe anſwers 
and replies be long and full of repetitions, yer I think it ne- 
ceſſary to inſert them at large, that the reader may be able to 

aſs an impartial judgment upon this quarrel. For in affairs 
of this nature, and eſpecially in this which has given birth to 
two parties ſtill ſubſiſting in England, there is great danger 
of being miſled, if the honeſty and prejudices ot the hiſto- 
rians, Who are all of one or other party, be relied on. It 
will be better therefore to leave the reader at liberty to judge 
upon the parties own papers. Here follows the parliament's 
petition. | 


« May it pleaſe your majeſty, | ; 

[1642] © YOUR mazeſty's loyal ſubjects, the lords and 
commons in parliament, cannot conceive, that the declaration 
which your majeſty received from us at Newmarket, was 
ſuch as did deſerve that cenſure, your majeſty was pleaſed 
to lay upon us in that ſpeech, which your majeſty made to 
our committees there, and ſent in writing to both houſes ; 
dur addreſs therein being accompanied with plainneſs, hu- 
mility, and faithfulneſs, we thought more proper for the 
removing the diſtraction of the kingdom, than if we had 
then proceeded according to your majeſty's meſſage of the 
2oth of January, by which your majeſty was pleaſed to 
defire, that we would declare, what we intended to do for 
your majeſty, and what we expected to be done for our- 
{:}ves; in both which we have been very much hindred by 
your majeſty's denial to ſecure us, and the whole Kingdom, 
by diſpoſing the militia, as we had divers times moſt hum- 
bly petitioned ; and yet we have not been altogether negli— 
gent of either, having lately made good proceedings, in 
preparing a book of rates to be paſſed in a bill of tunnage 
and poundage ; and likewiſe the moſt material heads of thoſe 
humble defires, which we intend to make to your majeſty, 
for the good and contentment of your majelty, and your 
people; but none of theſe could be perfected beſore the 
kingdom be put into ſafety, by ſettling the militia : and 
until your mejeſty ſhall be pleaſed to concur with your 
parliament in theſe neceſſary things, we hold it impoſſible 
for you to give the world, or your people, ſuck ſatisfaction 
concerning the tears and jealouſies which we have expreſſed, 
as we hope your majeſty hath already received, touching 
that exception, which you were pleaſed to make to Mr. 
Pym's ſpeech. | 

«© As for your majeſty's fears and doubts, the ground 
whereof is from ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons, we ſhall 
be as careful to endeavour the removal, as ſoon as we ſhail 
underſtand what pamphlets and ſermons are by your majeſty 
mtended, as we have been to prevent all dangerous tumults. 
And if any extraordinary concourſe of people out of the 
city of Weſtminſter, had the face and ſhew of tumult and 
danger in your majeſty's apprehenſion, it will appear to 
be cauſed by your majeſty's denial of ſuch a guard to your 
parliament, as they might have cauſe to confide in; and 
by taking into Whitehall ſuch a guard for yourſelf, as gave 
Juſt cauſe of jealouſy to the parliament, and of terror and 
offence to your people ; we ſeek nothing but your majeſty's 
honour, and the peace and proſperity of your kingdoms ; 
and we are heartily ſorry we have ſuch plentiful matter of 
an anſwer to that queſtion, Whether you had violated our 
laws ? | | 

* We beſeech your majeſty to remember, that the govern- 
ment of this kingdom, as it was in a great part managed by 
your miniſters, before the beginning of this parliament, 
confiſted of many continued and multiplied acts of violation 
of the laws; the wounds whereof were ſcarcely healed, when 
the extremity of all thoſe violations was far exceeded, by the 
late ſtrunge and unheard-of breach of our laws, in the accu- 
fation of the lord Kimbolton, and five members of the com- 
mone houſe, and in the proceedings thereupon, for which we 
have received no full ſatisfaction. 

Jo your majeſty's next queſtion, whether you had de- 
nied any bill, for the eaſe and ſecurity of your ſubje&s, we 
wiſh we could ſtop in the midſt of our anſwer ; that with 
much thankfulneſs we acknowledge, that your majeſty hath 
paſſed many good bills, full of contentment and advantage to 


Jour people; but truth and neceſſity inforceth us to add this, 


* Without date. It was ſent back by the ſame hands that brought 
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that even in or about the time of paſſing thoſe bills, ſome 
deſign or other hath been on foor; which if it had taken 
effect, would not only have deprived us of the fruit of thoſe 
bills, but have reduced us to a worſe condition of confuſion, 
than that wherein the parliament found us. | | 

* And if your majeſty had aſked us the third queſtion, in- 
timated in that ſpeech, What we had done for yourlclf ? 
Our anſwer would have been much more eaſy, That we had 
paid two armies, wherewith the kingdom was burthened laſt 
year; and have undergone the charge of the war in Heland, 
at this time, when through many other exceſſive charges and 
preflures, your ſubjects have been exhauſted, and the ſtock 
of the kingdom very much diminiſhed; which great miſchiets, 
and the charges thereupon enſuing, have been occaſioned by 
the evil counſels ſo powerful with your majeſty, which have; 
and will, coft this kingdom more than two m:1.ions, all 
which, in juſtice, ought to have been borne by your 
majeſty. ED, | 

As for that free and general pardon your majeſty has 
been pleaſed to offer, it can be no ſecurity to our fears and 
jealouſies, for which your majeſty ſeems to propound it be- 
cauſe they ariſe not from any guilt of our own actions, but 
from the evil deſigns and attempts of others. 

To this our humble anſwer to that ſpeech, we defire to 
add an information, which we lately received from rhe de- 
puty-governor of the merchant-adventurers at Rotterdani in 
Holland, that an unknown perſon, appertainipg to the lord 
Digby, did lately ſolicit one James Henely, a mariner, to 
go to Elſenore, and to take charge of a ſhip in the fleet of 
the King of Denmark, there prepared, which he ſhould con- 
duct to Hull; in which fleet likewiſe, he ſaid, a great army 
was to be tranſported : and although we are not apt to give 
credit to informations of this nature; yet we cannot altogether 
think it fit to be neglected ; but that it may juſtly add ſome- 
what to the weight of our fears and jealouſies, conſidering 
with what circumſtances it is accompanied, with the lo:d 
Digby's preceding expreſſions in his letier to her majeſty and 
fir Lewis Dives, and your majeſty's ſucceeding courſe of 
withdrawing yourſelf northwards from your parliament, in 
a manner very ſuitable and correſpondent to that evil coun- 
cil, which we doubt will make much deeper impreſſion in 
the generality of your people; and therefore, we moſt humbly 
adviſe and beſeech your majeſty, for the procuring and ſettling 
the confidence of your parliament, and all your ſubje&s, and 
for the other important reaſons concerning the recovery of 
Ireland, and ſecuring this kingdom, which have been for- 
merly preſented to your majeſty; you will be graciouſly 
pleaſed (with all convenient ſpeed) to return to theſe parts, 
and to cloſe with the counſel and defire of your parliament, 
where you ſhall find their dutiful affections and endeavours - 
ready to attend your majeſty with ſuch entertainment, as 
ſhall not only give your majeſty juſt cauſe of ſecurity in their 
faithfulneſs, but other manifold evidences of their earneſt in- 
tentions and endeavours to advance your majeſty's ſervice, 
honour, and contentment, and to eſtabliſh it upon the ſure 
foundation of the peace and proſperity of all your king— 
doms.” 

This petition was preſented to the king at York, the 26th 
of March. He had now ſent his anſwer to the declaration of 
both houſes, and therefore mentions it in his anſwer to 
this laſt petition, | 


« The king's anſwer 4 
& IF you would have had the patience to have expected 
our anſwer to your laſt declaration, (which conſidering the 
nature of it, hath not been long in coming) we believe you 
would have ſaved yourſelves the labour of ſaying much of 


this meſſage; and we could with, that our privileges in all 


parts were ſo ſtated, that this way of correſpondence might 
be preſerved with that freedom which hath been uſed of old ; 
for we muſt tell you, that if you may aſk any thing of us by 
meſſage or petition, and in what language (how unuſual ſo- 
ever) you think fir, and we muſt neither deny the thing you 
aſk, nor give a reaſon why we cannot grant it, without being 
taxed with breaking your privileges, or being counſelled by 
thoſe who are enemies of the peace of the kingdom, and 
favourers of the Irith rebellion (for we have ſeen your printed 
votes, upon our meſſage from Huntingdon) you will reduce 
all our anſwers hereafter into a very little room : in plain 
Engliſh, it is to take away the freedom of our vote, which 
were we but a ſubject were high injuſtice ; but being your 
king, we leave all the world to judge what it is. (1.) 
Remark (1.) 'The parliament ſuppoſed an imminent dan- 
ger, which obliged them to act in an unuſual manner, and 


the petition, Clarendon, tom, I. p. 369. 
the 
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the king ſuppoſed the government to be in its uſual and na- 
tural ſtate. This miſunderſtanding continually returns in the 
papers of both ſides, 

* Is this the way to compoſe all miſunderſtandings ? We 
thought we ſhewed you one by our mellage of the 2oth of 
January ; if you have a better, or a readier we ſhall willing- 
ly hearken to it, for hitherto you have ſhewed us none : bur 
why the refuſal ro conſent to your order, (which you call a 
denial of the militia) ſhould be an interruption to it, we can— 
not underſtand ; ior the militia, (which we always thougat 
neceſſary to be ſettled) we never denied the thing, (as we 
told you in our anſwer of the 28th of January, to the peti— 
tion of the houſe of commons) for we accepted the per— 
ſons, lexcept for corporations) we only denied the way : 
you alk it by way of ordinance, and w. ith ſuch a preface, as 
we can neither with juttice to our honour or innocence con- 
ſent to: vou exclude us from any power in the diſpoſition, 
or execution of it, together with you, and for a time utterly 
unlimitzd. We tel you, we would have the thing done ; 
allow the perlons (with that exception) defire a bill, (che 
only good way of 1npeting on our ſubjects) we are extreme- 
ly unſatisficd „het an ordinance is; but well ſatisfied, that 
W ith: gut our conſent it is nothi ng, not binding; and it 18 
evideat, bo the long time ſpent in this argument, the ne- 
ceſſitv ind danger wWis not ſo imminent, but a bill might have 
well been propared ; which, if it thall yer be done with that 
due regard to us, and care of our people, in the limitation of 

Ne power, and other circumſtances, we ſhall recede from 

othing we tors rly expretied in that anſwer to your order; 
othe i e mult declare to all the world, that we are not 
fatisicd with, or ſhall ever allow our ſubjects, to be bound 
by your pr -inted votes of the fiſteenth or ſixteenth of this 
month, or that under pretence of declaring what the law of 
the land is, you ſhall without us make a new law, which is 
plainly the cue of the militia ;z and what is this, but to intro- 
duce an arbitrary way of government? (2.) 

Rem. (2 ) It is no wonder the king and the parliament 
could not agree upon any one thing, ſince they reaſoned up 
on different principles. The king ſuppoſed, that the order- 
ing of the militia, defired by both houſes, ought to be done 

after the uſual manner; whereas the parliament pretended, 
that the danger the kingdom was in, and of which the king 
was the caute, gave them a right to demand an extraordinary 
regulation, wherein the king ſhould not be concerned. On 
the other hand, it is manitett, the reſtrictions propoled by the 
king in this article, left him at liberty to diſpute cternally, and 
to refuſe the bill which ſhould be preſented to him, unleſs it 
was wholly ineffectual tor the defigns of the parliament. 

«© Concerning Pym's ſpeech, you will have found, by what 


the lord Compton, and Mr. Bainton brought from us, in 


anſwer to that mei tage they brought to us, that as yet we 
reſt nothing ſatisfied in that particular. 

« As for the ſeditious pamphlets and ſermons, we arc both 
ſorry ind aſhamed in ſo great variety, and in which our 
rights, honour, and authority, are fo inſolently ſlighted and 
vil:ficd, and in which the dignity and freedom of parliament 
's jo much invaded and violated, it ſhould be aſked of us 
to name any, the mentioning of the * proteſtation proteſted, 
the apprentice s proteſtation, to your tents, O lirael !* or any 
er would be too great an excuſe for the reſt : if you 
think them not worth your inquiry . we have done: But we 
think it moſt ſtrange to be told, that our denial of a guard, 
(which we yet never denied, 8 granted in another manner, 
and under a command at that time moſt accuſtomed in the 
Kingdom) or the denial of any thing elſe, (which is in our 
power legally to deny) which in our underſtanding (of which 
God hath ſurely given us ſome uſe) is not fit to be granted, 
ſhould be any excuſe for ſo dangerous a concourle of people; 
which, not only in our apprehenſion, but (we believe) in the 
interpretation of the law itſelf, hath been always held moſt 
tumultuous and ſeditious. 
from whence come the inſtructions and informations that 
thoſe people have, who can fo eaſily think themſelves obliged 
by the pr teſtation, to allemble in ſuch a manner, for the 
defcnce of privileges, which cannot be ſo clearly known 10 
any of them, and fo n-gligently pats over the conſideration, 
and defence of our rights, ſo beneficial and neceſſary for 
themſelves, and ſcarce unknown to any of them, which by 
their oaths of allegiance and 114 /TEIMACY,, (and even by the 
fame proteſtation) they are at le aft equally obliged to defend. 


And what interruptions ſuch kind of aſſemblies may be to the 
freedom of ſuture parliaments, (if not ſeaſonably diſcounte- 
nanced and ſupprefſed) we muſt adviſe you to confi:ter, as 
likewiſe. whether both our powers may not by ſuch means 
be uſurped, by hands not truſted by the conſtitution of this 


Aud we moſt wonder what, and 
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kingdom. For our guard, we refer you to our anf 
that declaration. 

«© By that queſtion of violating your laws; by wy 
we endeavoured to expreſs our care and reſolution to gf. 
them; we did expect you would have been invited to he. 
looked back - ſo many years, for which you have |, 1 
IS. reparation :_ neither looked we to be reproache( ,; | 


ith 
the actions of our ped We (then againft the laws) wh 


Ver 00 


Yang 


D 
we expreſs ſo. great a zeal for the preſent defence of ft om 


it being our retolution, upon obſervation of the m: 5 
which chen grew by arbitrary power, (though made pla 

0 us by the ſuggeſtions of neceſſity and imminent this mg 
and rake you heed you fall not into the ſame error upon tha 
ſame ſuggeſtions) hereafter to keep the rule ourſelf, mn 
our power require the fame from all others: (3.) bur abo; : 
all, we muſt be moſt ſenſible of what you caſt upon yg, fo 
requital of thoſe good bills you cannot deny, We have « one 
any ſuch defign, and as God Almighty muſt judge in thb 
point between us, who knows our upright intentions ar TY 
paſſing thoſe laws: ſo in the mean time, we defy the « dexil h 
prove, that there was auy defign (with our Kknowiedge o. 
pri wity) in or about the time of paſſing thoſe pills, that, hv 
it taken effect, could have deprived our ſubjects of the fruit 

of them: and therefore we demand full reparation in d; 
point, that we may be cleared in the fight of all the world, 
and chiefly in the eyes of our loving ſubjects, from ſo nator.. 
ous and falſe an imputation as this is. 

Rem. (3) Thoſe that undertake to vindicate kin g Chat 
government, during the firſt fifteen years of his reign, do 
more than ever he pretended to do himſclf, as appcars by 
this clauſe of his anſwer. 

We are far from denying what you have done; for ne 
acknowledge the charge our people have ſuſtained in koyy! 8 
the two armies, and in relievipg Ireland, of the wh; ch ue 
are ſo ſenſible, that in regard of thoſe great burdens our pes. 
ple have undergone, we have, and do pa 1 ſuffer thode 
extreme perſonal wants, as our predeceflors hay « beet fivom 
put to, rather than we would preſs upon them; which ve 
hope (in time) will be confidered on your parts. (.4.) 

Rem. (g.) The king gioried in having {uffered patien ily, 
ſince this parlia ment, perſonal wants whi ch it had not been 
in his power to help. | 

In our offer of a general pardon, our intent was to 

ompo! ſe and fecure the general condition of our fubj.& ec, 
concelving, that in theſe times of great diftraCtions, the 


*y 


Th 


* 


lv 


good laws of the land have not been enough obſcrvcd: 
but it is a ſtrange world, when princes profiered tavours 
are accounted reproaches : het if you like not this our of, 
we have done. 

Concerning any diſcourſes of foreign forces, though ne 
have given you a full anſwer in ours to your laſt dec! aration 
yet we muſt tell you, we have neither fo ill an opinion cf 
our own mer't, or the affections of our good ſubjects, as to 
think ourſelf in need of any foreign force to preſerve us from 
oppreſſion, (and we ſhall not axed for any other purpoſe) 
but are confident (through God's Þrov N not to want 
the good wiſhes and affit; nce of the whole Kingdom, being 
reſolved to build upon that ſure foundation, the law of the 
land. We take it very ill, that any general diſcourſes be— 
tween an unknown perſon and a mariner, or inferences upon 
letters, ſnould be able to prevail in matters ſo 5 


ler, 


in themſclves, and ſcandalous to us; for which we cannot 
but likewiſe aſk reparation, not only for the vindicating of 


our on honour, but alſo thereby to ſettle the minds of ot 
ſubjects, whoſe fears and jcalouſies would ſoon vaniſh, wcre 
they not fed and maintaiacd by ſuch falſe and malicious ru- 
mours as theſe, 

For our return to our parliament, we have given Voua 
fall anſwer in ours to your declaration and you ought t© 
look on us as not gone, but driven (we fiy not by you, ve. 
from you. And if it be not fo eaſy for " yOu to make out 
reſidence in London fo ſafe as we could d. fire, we are, and 
will be contented, that our parliament be adjourned to. fuch 
a place, where we may be fitly and ſafely with you. For 
although we are not pleaſed to be at this diſtance, yet ve ale 
not to expect our preſence, until ye ſhall both ſecure us, 
concerning our Juſt apprehenſions of tumultuary inſolencies; 
and likcwiſe give us ſatisfaction for thoſe inſupportable : and 
inſolent ſcandals that are raiſed upon us. (5.) 

Rem. (3.) The king took care not to return to London, 
at a time when he was going to try to ſecure Hull. Ihe 
terms he required for his return were ſo undcterminate, that 
they would have afforded room for a long diſpute. 

„To conclude, as we have, or ſhall © not refuſe any sar 
agrccable to juſtice or honour, which ſhall be offercd to us 
tor 
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for the begetting a right underſtanding between us; ſo we 
ſolved, that no ſtraints or neceſſities (to which we may 
be driven) ſhall ever compel us to do that, which the reaſon 
and underſtanding that God hath given us, and our honour 
an! intereſt, with which God hath truſted us for the good of 
our poſterity and kingdom, ſhall render unpleaſant and gricy- 
ous. unto us. | | 
« And we aſſure you that (how meanly ſoever you are 
leaſe to value the diſcharge of our public duty) we are ſo 
conſcious to ourſelf of having done our part fince this parlia- 
ment, that in whatſoever condition we nov ſtand, we are 
confident of the continued protection of Almighty God, and 
the conſtant gratitude, obedience and afiection of our pcople, 


and we ſhall truſt God with all.“ 


All theſe papers were not capable of obliging the king 
or the parliament to alter their meatures. The parliament 
was reſolved to divelt the king of the command of the mili- 
tia, and the king was as fully determined not to give up that 
point. | 

After this anſwer, both houſes {ent a meſſage to the king, 
directing the lord- Keeper to incloſe it in a letter to the ſecre- 
tary attending his majeſty at York, to inform him that the 
Jord admiral's indiſpoſition diſabling him to command the 
fleet in perſon, they had recommended to his lordſhip the earl 
of Warwick to ſupply his place. But underſtanding fince that 
his myjeſty had appo:nted for that employment fir John Pen— 
nington, they beſought him not to prefer him to the earl of 
Warwick. | | 

The king was very angry at this meſſage, which was not 
by way of petition or declaration, and ſent the lord-Keeper 
word, that his reſolution was not to alter the perſon whom 
he hal appointed. But he was not maſter: for, by the 
connivance of Algernon Piercy earl of Northumberland, 
who was. lord-admiral, Robert Rich carl of Warwick, was 
acknowledged commander of the fleet, againſt the King's 
will, | | 
About the ſame time a paper was diſperſed, wherein the 
autnor examined, © How laws are to be underſtood, and 
ouedience yielded? A queſtion neceſſary for the pretent ſtate 
of things touching the militia, His mazeſty (fays he) is in— 
truſted by law with the militia ; bur it is for the good and 
preſervation of the people, and not againſt them. So that 
when there is a4 wel- grounded ſuſpicion that the king intends 
to employ the militia againſt the people, he is not to be 
obeyed, for it is not likely that the intent of the law is to in— 
veſt the king with a power to be uſed againſt his ſubjects.” 
This is the ſum of the author's reaſoning, Which was pro- 
perly that of both houſes, The king having peruſed this 
paper, ſent a metlage to the lords to require them to find out 


the author of ſo pernicions a doctrine, and puniſh him ac- 
ding to his deſe But he objected nothing in particula 
. cording to his deſerts. But he objected nothing in particula 


again the author's principles and arguments. | 

Wilſt the affair of the militia was in agitation, the King 
came to the gates of Hull with ſome troops: but fir John 
Hotham denied him admittance, as will be ſeen preſently. 
It is caſy to judge, this proceeding of the king ſerved not to 
remove the parliament's fears and ſuſpicions, and the rather 
as having pallcd a bill for ſettling the militia, as the king de— 
tired, this bill had been rejected. The affair of Hull happen- 
ing ſhortly after, the parliament thought there was no more 
ceremony to be uſed, imagining the king ſought only to amuſe 
them, and make them loſe time. Mean while the king, five 
or fix days after his diſappointment at Hull, ſent a meſſage to 
the parliament, dated April the 28th, containing his reaſons 
for hot conſenting to the militia bill, which had been pre- 
!ented to him. The meffage was exprefled in the following 
manner: | | 


E have with great deliberation. and patience weighed 
and confidered (it concerning as much to weigh the conſe— 
quences of every law before we paſs it) your bill lately ſent 
to us, for the ſettling of the militia; and though it hath 
not been uſual to give any reaſons for our refuſal to paſs any 
vill. (it being abſolutely in our power to paſs or not paſs, any 
act ſent unto us by you, if we conceive it prejudicial to our- 
1215, or inconvenient for our ſubjects, for whom we are truſted, 
and nuſt one day give an account; yet in this buſineſs of the 
Militia, which being miſunderſtood amongſt our good {ub- 
Jects, hath been uſed as an argument, as if we were not vi— 
gilent enough for the public ſafety : and leſt we ſhould be 
tought leſs conſtant in our reſolutions, and this bill to be 
tne lame we ſent unto you; we have thought fit to give you 
aud all the world particular ſatisfaCtion, why we mult not, ought 
"ot, cannot paſs this bill, being the firſt public bill, to our re- 
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membrance, we have refuſed this parliament; and therefore we 


muſt complain, that having exprefled ourſelf ſo clearly and 
particularly to you in this point, you ſhould preſs any thing 
upon us, which you could not but foreſee that we muſt refuſe, 
except we departed from thole reſolutions, grounded upon ſo 
much reaſon, which we had fo earneſtly before acquainted 
you with, and againſt which you have not given one argu- 
ment to ſatisfy our judgment. 

We are pleaſed that you have declined the unwarrant— 
able courſe of your ordinance, (to the which we are confi- 
dent our good ſubjects would never have yielded conſent) 
and Choſen this only right way of impoſing on our peo- 
ple, which we would have allowed, but for the reaſons here- 
after mentioned. 

We refuted to conſent to your ordinance, as for other 
things, ſo, for that the power was put into the perſons no- 
minated therein by direction of both hou'es of parhament, 
excluding us from any power in the diſpoſition or execution, 
of it together with you. We then adviſed you for many 
reaſons, that a bill ſhould be prepared, and atter, in our 
anſwer of the 26th of March laſt, to the petition of both 
houles, we told you, if ſuch a bill ſhould be prepared. 
with that due regard to us, and care of our people in the 
limitation of the power, and other circumſtinces, we thould 
recede from nothing we formerly expreft:d. (1.) | 

Remark (1.) Whether the king was in the right or in the 
wrong concerning the affair of the militia, it is certain his 
deſign at firſt was only to amuſe the parliament, and this is 
what he ſtrives to conceal in this article, | 

What paſſed (enough to have diſcouraged us from being 
farther {olicitous in that argument) after our full and graci— 
ous anſwers, we are content to forget. When we retoived 
of our journey ipto Ireland (fo that by reafon of our ablence 
there might be no want of ſettling that power) befides com— 
plying with your fears, we ſent, together wich a meflage of 
that our purpoſe, a bill for the fetrhng that power for a year, 
hoping in that time to retuin to you; and being ſure that in 
much leſs time you might Jo the butineſs for which you 
feemed at firſt to deſire this, which was, that you might 
ſecurely conſider our meſſage of the 20th of January 1ſt, By 
that bill we conſented to thoſe names which were propoſed in 
your ordin:ince, and in the limitation of the power, provided 
that ourſcif ſhould not be able to execute any thing but by 
your advice; and when we ſhould be out of the kingdom, 
the ſole execution to be in you; with many other things of 
ſo arbitrary and uncircumleribed a power, that we ſhould 
not have conſented to, but with reference to the abſence of 
our own perſon out of the kingdom, and thought it the more 


ſufferable, in reſpect the time was but for a year. Whether 


this be the bill you have now ſent to us to paſs, let all the 
world judge. (2.) | 

Rem. (2,) The lord Clarendon freely owns, that the king's 
offer to go into Ireland, was all a ſtratagem. Since therefore 
the king had no deſign to go thither, it follows, that the bill 
he had ſent to both houſes, and which he pretended he ſhould 
not have conſented to, but with reference to his abſence, was 
no more than an amuſement, We ſec here, that the gene- 
ral limitation he had annexed to his firſt engagement, were 
not without deſign. He knew how to particularize them in 
the bill he ſent to the parliament, and was very ſenſible it 
would not be received with all theſe reftrictions. Thus his 
aim in this clauſe was only to colour the pretence he had uſed 
in his firſt promiſe concerning the militia. 

“ You have by this bill no tendered to us (without tak— 
ing notice of us) put the power of the whole kingdom, the 
life and liberties of the ſubjects of all degrees and qualities, 
into the hands of particular men for two years. Can you 
imagine we will truſt ſuch an abſolute poiver in the hands 
of particular perſons, which we retuſed to commit to both 


houſes of parliament ? Nay, is not the power itſelf too ab- 


ſolute, too unlimitted to be committed to any private hands? 
Hath not fir John Hotham's high inſolence ſhewed us, what 
we may expect from an exorbitant legal power, when he, by 
a power not warranted by law, dares venture upon a treaſon- 
able diſobcdience ? (3.) But we would willingly know (and in- 
deed ſuch an account in ordinary civility we might have ex- 
pected) why we are by this act abſolutely excluded from any 
power or authority in the execution of this militia, Sure 
your fears and jealouſies are not of ſuch a nature, as are capa- 
ble of no other remedy, than by leaving us no power in a 
point of the greateſt importance, in which God and the law 
hath truſted us ſolely, and which we are contented to ſhare 
with you by our bill, by putting it, and a greater, into the 
hands of particular ſubjects ? What would all chriſtian princes 
think of us, after we had patled ſuch a bill ? How would 

| they 
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they value our ſovereignty 2 And yet ſure our reputation with 
foreign princes, is ſome ground of your ſecurity : nay, we 
are confident, by that time you have thoroughly conſidered 
the polſible conſequence of the bill upon yourſelves, and the 
reſt of our good ſubjects, you and they will give us thanks 
for not conſenting to it, finding their condition (had it paſſed) 
not to have been ſo pleaſing unto them. We hope this ani- 
madverſion will be no breach of your privileges in this throng 
of buſineſs and diſtemper of affections ; it is poſſible that ſe- 
cond thoughts may preſent ſomething to your conſideration, 
which eſcaped you before, 


Rem. (3.) It was but five or ſix days fince fir John Hotham | 


denied him entrance into Hull *, | 

We paſſed this parliament, at your entreaty, a bill con- 
cerning the captives of Algier, and waved many objections 
of our own to the contrary, upon information, that the buti- 
neſs had been many months confidered by you. Whether it 
prove ſuitable to your intentions, or whether you have not 
by ſome private order ſuſpended that act of parliament, upon 
view of the miſtakings, you beſt know; as likewiſe, what 
other great alterations you have made 1n other bills paſted 
this ſeſſion. We cannot paſs over the putting their names 
out of this bill, whom before you recommended to us in 
your ordinance, it ſeems, not thinking fit to truſt thoſe who 
would obey no guide but the law of the land (we imagine 
you would not wiſh we ſhould in our eſtimation of others 
follow that your rule ;) and the leaving out by ſpecial provi- 
fion the preſent lord-mayor of London, as a perſon in your 
disfavour ; whereas we muſt tell you, his demeanour hath 
been ſuch, that the city and the whole kingdom is beholding 
to him for his example. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) It was fir Richard Gurney that was then lord- 
mayor of London, and entirely devouted to the King. 

% To conclude, we do not find ourſelf poſſeſſed with ſuch 
an acce{s or power, that it is fit to transfer, or conſent it 
ſhould be in other perſons (as directed by the bill ;) and there- 
fore we ſhall rely upon that royal right and juriſdiction which 
God and the law hath given us, for the ſuppreſſing of rebel- 
lion, and reſiſting foreign invaſion, which hath preſerved this 
kinodom in the time of all our anceſtors, and which, we 

SO 
doubt not, but we ſhall be able to execute; and, not more 
for our own konour and right, than for the liberty and ſafety 
of our people, we cannot conſent to paſs this bill.” 


The declaration of the lords and commons concerning his ma- 
jeſty's laſt meſſage about the militia, 


« THE lords and commons holding it neceſſary for the 
peace and ſafety of this kingdom, to ſettle the militia there- 


of, did, for that purpoſe, prepare an ordinance of parliament 


and with all humility did preſent the ſame to his majeſty for 
his royal aflent ; who, notwithſtanding the faithful advice of 
his parliament, and the ſeveral reaſons, offered by them of the 
neceſſity thereof, for the ſecuring of his majeſty's perſon, 
and the peace and ſafety of his people, did refuſe to give his 
conſent; and thereupon they were neceſſitated, in diſcharge 
of the truſt repoſed in them, as the repreſentative body of 
the kingdom, to make an ordinance by authority of both 
houſes, to ſettle the militia warranted thereunto by the the 
fundamental laws of the land : (1.) 

Remark (1.) This fundamental law was no other than the 
law of nature, which allows every man to provide for his 
own defence when he fees himſelf expoſed to danger, and ſuch 
was the caſe of the parliament ſuppoſed themſelves in. For 
otherwiſe, there was no poſitive law which gave this power 
to the two houſes of parliament. | | 
„His majeſty taking notice thereof, did by ſeveral meſſa- 
ges invite them to ſettle the ſame by act of parliament ; 
alfirming, in his majeſty's meſlage ſent in anſwer to the 
pctition of both houſes preſented to his majeſty at, York, 
March 26, that he always thought it neceſlary the ſame 
ſhoul:l be ſettled, and that he never denied the thing, only 
' denies the way; and for the matter of it, took exceptions 
only to the preface, as a thing not ſtanding with his ho- 
nour to conſent to, and that himſelf was excluded in the 
- execution, and for a time unlimited: whereupon the lords 
and commons, being defirous to give his majeſty all ſatis- 
faction that might be, even to the leaſt tittle of form and 
circumſtance; and when his majeſty was pleaſed to offer 
them a bill ready drawn, did, for no other cauſe, than to 
manifeſt their hearty aftection to comply with his majeſty's 
defires, and obtain his conſent, entertain the ſame; in the 
mean time no way declining their ordinance, and to expreſs 
their carneſt zeal to correſpond with his majeſty's deſire, 
(in all things that might confiſt with the peace and ſafety 


f The lord Clarendon places this meſſage before the king's going to Hull, 
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of the kingdom, and the truſt repoſed in them, dig af 
that bill, and therein omitted the preamble inſerted before 
the ordinance, limited the dime to leſs than two years, ang 
confined the authority of the lieutenants to theſe three par- 
ticulars, namely, rebellion, inſurrection, and foreign irg. 
fion, and returned the ſame to his majeſty for his 10 
aflent : but all theſe expreſſions of affection and loyalty, af 
thoſe defires and earneſt endeavours to comply with his ms 
zeſty, hath (to their grief and ſorrow) produced no beste. 
effect than an abſolute denial, even of that which his majegs; 
by his former meſſages, as we conceive, had promiſed ; th, 
advice of evil and wicked councils receiving ſtill more credit 


with him than that of his great council of Parliament, 


in a matter of fo high importance, that the ſafer, gf 


his kingdom, and the peace of his people depends yj,, 
it. (2.) 5 | 

Rem. (2.) If the King, on his part, ſuppoſed the govery. 
ment to be in its natural ſtate, and that conſequently he ought 
to enjoy all his prerogatives, the parliament made here; 
ſuppoſition which was not liable to fewer objections. Thy 
is, in the preſent juncture, the king ought to conſider them 
as his great council, and be guided by their actions. 

But now what muſt be the exceptions to this bill? Ng 
any, ſure, that were to the ordinance; for a care was taken 
to give ſatisfaction in all theſe particulars.” Then the excep. 
tion was, becauſe that the diſpoſing and execution thetehf 
was referred to both houſes of parliament, and his majeſty 
excluded; and now that by the bill the power and execution 


is aſcertained, and reduced to particulars, and the law of the 


realm made the rule thereof, his majeſty will not truſt the 
perſons. The power is too great, too unlimited to truſt them 
with. (3.) 1 | 

Rem. (3.) The parliament pretends to ſhew here that they 
had regarded the King's complaints, and yet the king had re. 
fuſed to pats the bill. They own that one of his majcſy'; 
complaints againſt the ordinance was, his being wholly er 
cluded from having any thing to do in ſettling the militia, 


To thew therefore that the king had reaſon to be ſatisfed 


ed 
with the bill, it ſhould have been ſaid, “ And now that br 
the bill he is joined in the execution with the two houſes,” 
But inſtead of this, they fay, * And now that the execution 
is aſcertained and the law of the realm made the rule.“ I: 


is caſy to ſce that this makes not a juſt oppoſition to the 


king's complaint. | | 
But what is that power? Is it any other, but in expreſs 


terms to ſuppreſs rebellion, inſurre&ion, and foreign inva- 


ſion? And who are thoſe perſons ? Are they not ſuch as were 
nominated by the great council of the kingdom, and aſſent- 
ed to by his majeſty ? And is it too great a power to truſt 
thoſe perſons with the ſuppreſſion of rebellion, inſurrection, 
and foreign invaſion ? Surely the moſt wicked of them that 
adviſed his majeſty to this anſwer, cannot ſuggeſt, bur that 
it is neceflary for the ſafety of his majeſty's royal perſon, and 
the peace of the Kingdom, ſuch a power ſhould be put in 
ſome hands, and there is no pretence of exception to the pet. 
ſons: his majeſty, for the ſpace of above fifteen years to- 
gether, thought not a power far exceeding this to be too 
great to intruſt particular perſons with, to whoſe will the 
lives and liberties of his people by martial laws were made 


ſubject; for ſuch was the power given to lord-lieutenants and 


deputy-lieutenants in every county of this kingdom, and that 
without the conſent of his people, or authority of law: but 
now in caſe of extreme neceſſity, upon advice of both hovſes 
of parliament, for no longer ſpace than two-years, a lefer 
power, and that for the ſafety of the king and people, is 
thought too great to truſt particular perſons with, though 
named by both houſes of parliament, and approved of by lis 
majeſty himſelf. And ſurely, if there be a neceſſity to ſettle 
the militia (which his majeſty was pleaſed to confels) the 
perſons cannot be truſted with Jeſs power than this, to have 
It at all effectual: and the precedents of former ages, when 
there happened a neceſſity to raiſe ſuch a power, never 
ſtraitened that power to a narrow compaſs ; witneſs the com- 
miſſions of array in ſeveral kings reigns, and often iiſued out 


by the conſent and authority of parliament, The lords and 


commons theretore, intruſted with the ſafety of the king- 
dom, and peace of the people (which they call God to wit- 
neſs is their only aim) finding themſelves denied theſe their 
ſo neceſſary and juſt demands, and that they can never be 
diſcharged before God and man, if they ſhould ſuffer the 
ſatety of the kingdom, and peace of the people, to be cx- 
poſed to the malice of the malignant party at home, or the 
fury of enemies from abroad ; and knowing na other way te 
encounter the imminent and approaching danger, but Þy 


Sce tom. I. p. 396. 
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utting the people into a fit poſture of defence, do reſolve to 
Pr ſaid ordinance in preſent execution, and do require 
Fi \erfons in authority, by virtue of the ſaid ordinance, 
h to put the ſame in execution, and all others to obe y 
ding to the fundamental laws of the kingdom, in 
ſuch caſes, as they tender the upholding of the true proteſtant 
religion, the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon, and his royal 
oferity, the peace of the Kingdom, and the being of this 


all p 
forth wil 
it, Accor 


EL 
common- wealth. 


His majeſty's anſwer to the parliaments declaration 5. 


% WE very well underſtand how much it is below the 
high and royal dignity (wherein God hath placed us) to rake 
notice, much More to trouble ourſelf, with anſwering thoſe 
many ſcandalous, ſeditious pamphlets, and printed papers, 
which are (cattered with ſuch great licence throughout the 
kingdom (notwithftanding our carneſt deſire, ſo often in vain 
\refled for a reformation) though we find it evident, that the 
minds of many of our weak ſubj:E&ts have been, and (till are, 
oiſoned by thoſe means, and that ſo general a terror hath 
poflellod the minds and hearts of all men, that while the 
preſſes farm (and every day produceth new tracts againſt 
the eſtablihed government of the church and ſtate) moſt men 
want the courage, or the conſcience, to write, or the op- 
portunity and encouragement. to publiſh ſuch compoſed, ſober 


animadverſions, as might either preſerve the minds of our 


them when they are ſo infected; but we are contented to let 
ourfelf fall wo any office, that may undeccive our people, and 
to take more puns this way by our own pen, than ever king 
had done, when we Und any thing that ſeems to carry the 
authority or reputation of either or both houſes of parlia— 
ment, al will pot have the tame refutcd, or diſputed, 
by common and vulgar pens, till we are thoroughly inform- 
ed, whether thoſe acts have in truth that countenance and 
warrant they pretend; which regard of ours, we doubt not 
but in time will recover that due reverence (the abſence 
Whercof we have too much reaſon to complain of) to our 
perton, and our meſlages, which in all ages hath been paid 
(and no doubt is due) to the crown of England. 

% We have therefore taken notice of a printed paper, in- 
tituled, A declaration of both houſes of Parliament, in 
anſwer to our laſt meſſage concerning the militia,“ publiſhed 
by command; the which we are unwilling to believe (both 
for the matter of it, the expreſſions in it, and the manner of 
publiſhing it) can refult from the conſent of both houſes ; 


good ſubjects from ſuch infection, or reſtore and recover 
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no jealouſy of our patliament, but ſome turbulent, ſedi. 
tious and ambitious natures, which (being not ſo clearly 
diſcerned) may have an influence, even upon the actions of 
both houles. And if this declaration hath paſſed by ſuch 
confent (which we are not willing to belicve) it is not im- 
poſſible, but that the apprehenſion of ſuch tumults, which 
have driven us from the city of London, for the ſafety of 
our perſon, may make ſuch an impreſſion in other men (not 
able to remove from the danger) to make their conſent, or 
not to own a diſſent in matters not agreeable to their con- 
ſcience or underſtanding. 

* We mentioned, in that our anſwer, our diſlike of the 
putting their names our of the bill, whom before they re- 
commended to us, in their pretended ordinance; and the 
leaving out, by ſpecial proviſion, the preſent lord-mayor of 
London; to all which, the declaration affords no anſwer to 
that our meſſage, and therefore we cannot ſuppoſe it was 
intended for an anſwer to that our meſſage; which, who- 
ſocver looks upon, will find to be in no degree anſwered by 
that declaration. 

«© But it informs all our ſubjects, after the mention with 
what humility the ordinance was prepared, and preſented to 
us (a matter very evident in the petitions and meflages con- 
cerning it,) and our refuſal to give our conſent, notwith- 
ſtanding the ſeveral reafons offered of the neceſſity thereof, 


for the ſecuring of our perſon, and the peace and ſafety of 


neither do we know, by what lawful command ſuch uncome- | 


Iy, irreverent mention of us, can be publiſhed to the world. 
And though declarations of this kind have of late (with too 
much boldneſs) broken in upon us, and the whole kingdom, 
when one, or both houſes, have thought fit to communicate 


their counſels and reſolutions to the people; yet we are un- 


willing to believe, that ſuch a declaration as this, ſhould 
be publiſhed in anſwer to our meſſage, without vouch- 
ſafing at leaſt to ſend it to us as their anſwer. Their buſineſs, 
for which they are met by our writ and authority, being to 
counſel us for the good of our people, not to write againſt 
us to our people, and no conſent of ours for their long con- 
tinuing together, enabling them to do any thing, but what 
they were firſt ſummoned by our writ to do: at leaſt we 
will believe, though miſunderſtanding and jealouſy (the juſtice 
of God will overtake the fomenters of that jealouſy, and the 
promoters and contrivers of that miſunderſtanding) might 
produce (to ſay no worſe) thoſe very untoward expreſſions, 
that if thoſe houſes had contrived that declaration, as an 
anſwer to our meffage, they would have vouchſafed ſome 
anſwer to the queſtion propoſed in ours; which we profeſſed 


did, and muſt evidently, prevail over our underſtanding ; and 
in their wiſdom and gravity, they would have been ſure to 


have ſtated the matters of fact, as (at leaſt to ordinary un- 
derſtandings) might be unqueſtionable ; neither of which is 
done by that declaration. 

* We deſire to know, why we were by that act abſolutely 
excluded from any power or authority in the execution of 
the militia ; and we muſt appeal to all the world, whether 
ſuch an attempt be not a greater and juſter ground for fear 


and jealouſy in us, than any one that is avowed for thoſe 


geſtructive fears and jealouſies which are ſo publicly owned, 
almoſt to the ruin of the kingdom. But we have been told, 
That we muſt not be jealous of our great council of both 
houſes of parliament ;* we are not, no more than they are of 
us, their king; and as hitherto they have not avowed any 
jealouſy of, or diſaffection to, our perſon ; imputed all to 
Our evil counſellors, to a malignant party, that are not of 
their minds; ſo we do (and we do it from our ſoul) profeſs 


Number 108. 


8 Without date, 


our people, (whether any ſuch reaſons were given, the weight 
of them, and whether they were not clearly and candidly 
anſwered by us, the world will eaſily judge;) and that they 
were at laſt neceſſitated to make an ordinance by authority of 
both houles to ſettle the militia, warranted thereunto by the 
fundamental laws of the land; but if that declaration had in- 
accd intended to have anſwered us, it would have told our 
good ſubjects what thoſe fundamental laws of the land are, 
and where to be found; and would at leaſt have mentioned 
one ordinance, from the firſt beginning of parliaments to this 
preſent parliament, which endeavourcd to impoſe any thing 
upon the ſubjects without the king's conſent ; for of ſuch, all 
the enquiry we can tnake could never produce us one 
inſtance. (1.) | 

Remark (1.) The king and the parliament equally abuſed 
the term, Fundamental Law. The parliament gave the name 
of Fundamental Law to the truſt placed in them by the peo- 
ple, which obliged the two houſes to take care of the public 
ſafety, when the kingdom was in danger, which was not 
properly a law. The king, on his ſide, would own none 
tor fundamental, but poſitive, expreſs, and particular laws 
upon the caſe in queſtion, and required ſuch to be produced. 
It is eaſy for unbiaſſed perſons to ſolve this difficulty. If 
it is ſuppoſed with the parliament, that the king intended to 
cſtablith an arbitrary government, it is certain the parliament 
had a right to oppoſe it, by virtue of the truſt pat in them 
by the people, and as the repreſentative body of the nation ; 
and in ſuch caſe it might be ſaid, they were ſupported by a 
fundamental law, or ſomething equivalent. But if it is ſup- 
poſed with the king, that the government was in its ordinary 
and natural late, and there was no reaſon to ſuſpect him, it 
is certain the parliament had no right to meddle with the 


militia, without the king's conſent. The whole conſiſts the re- 


fore in the truth or falſhood of theſe two ſuppoſitions. 

£ And if there be ſuch a ſecret of the law, which hath 
lain hid from the beginning of the world to this time, and 
now is diſcovered, to take away the juſt legal power of the 


king, we wiſh there be not ſome other ſecret (to be diſcovered 


when they pleaſe) for the ruin and deſtruction of the libert 

of the ſubject : for, no doubt, if the votes of both houſes 
have any ſuch authority to make a new law, it hath the 
ſame authority to repeal the old; and then what will become 
of the long eſtabliſhed rights and liberties of the king and 


ſubject, and particularly of Magna Charta, will be cafily 


diſcerned by the moſt ordinary underſtanding. (2.) 

Rem. (2.) Never were the liberties of the people in more 
danger of being deſtroyed than in the reign of Charles I. not- 
withſtanding Magna Charta and the laws of the land. So, 
whatever the king ſaid againſt the parliament, was no leſs 
ſtrong againſt himſelf : beſides his reaſoning could ſubſiſt but 
in virtue of the ſuppoſition mentioned in the foregoing arti- 
cle, which was very far from being proved. 

It is true we did (out of the tenderneſs of the conſtity- 
tion of the kingdom, and care of the law which we are bound 
to defend, and being moſt aſſured of the unjuſtifiablencſs of 
the pretended ordinance) invite and defire both our houſes of 
parliament to ſettle whatſoever ſhould be fit of that nature by 
act of parliament ; but were we therefore obliged to pals 
whatſoever ſhould be brought to us of that kind ? We did 
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ſay in our anſwer to the petition of both houſes, preſented to 
us at York the 26th of March laſt, (and we have faid the 
ſame in other meſſages before) that we always thought it ne- 
ceſſary the buſineſs of the militia ſhould be fertled, and that 
we never denied the thing, only denied the way ; and we ſay 
the ſame ſtill, ſince the many diſputes and votes upon lord- 
lieutenants, and their commiſſions (which were begun by us 
or our father) had fo diſcountenanced that authority, which 


for many years together was happily looked upon wich reve- 


rence and obedience by the people. We did, and do think 
it very neceſſary, that ſome wholeſome law be provided for 
that bufineſs ; but we declared, in our anfwer to the pre- 


tended ordinance, we expected that that neceſſary power 


ſhould firſt be inveſted in us, before we conſented to transfer 
it to other men : (3) neither could it ever be imagined, that 
we could conſent, that a greater power ſhould be in the hands 
of a ſubject than we were thought worthy to be truſted with 
ourſelf. And if it ſhall not be thought fit to make a new act 
or declaration in this point, we doubt not but we ſhall be 
able to grant fuch commiſhons, which ſhall very legally en- 
able thoſe we truſt, to do all offices for the peace and quiet 
of the kingdom, it any diſturbance ſhall happen. 

Rem. (3.) There was no occafion to inveſt the king with 
power to ſuppreſs rebellions and inſurrections, and repel in- 
vaſions, in order to his transferring that power to others, 
ſince he was of courſe inveſted with it. But the king en— 
deavours to colour his denial by repreſenting that power as 
exorbitant. | x 

But that declaration ſaith, we were pleaſed to offer them 
a bill ready drawn; and that they (to expreſs their earneft 
zeal to correſpond with our defire) did paſs that bill ; yet all 
that expreſhon of affection and loyalty, all that earneſt defire 
of theirs to comply with us, produced no better effect than 
an abſolute denial, even of what by our former meſſages (as 
that declaration conceives) we had promiſed, and ſo proceeds 
(1iader the pretence of mentioning evil and wicked councils) 
to cenſure and reproach us, in a dialect that we are conf- 
dent our good ſubjects will read with much indignation on 

ur behalf. But ſure, if that declaration had paſſed the exa- 
mination of both houſes of parliament, they would never have 
afirmed that the bill we refuſed to pals was the ſame we ſent 
to tuem, or have thought that our meſſage, wherein the dif- 
ference and contrariety between the two bills is ſo particularly 
ſer dot, would be anſwered with the bare averring them to 
be one ana the fame bill: no more would they have declared 
(when our exceptions to the ordinance and the bill are ſo 
notoriouliy known to all our people) that care being taken to 
give ſarisfaction in all the particulars we had excepted againſt 
in the ordinance, we had found new exceptions to the bill : 
and vet this very declaration confefles, that our exception to 
the ordinance was, that in the diſpoſing and execution there- 
of we were excluded ; and was not this an expreſs reaſon in 
our anſwer for refuſal of the bill, which this declaration will 
needs confute ? But the power was no other than to ſuppreſs 
rebellion, inſurrection, and foreign invaſion : and the perſons 
truſted no other than ſuch as were nominated by the great 
counc.l of the kingdom, and aſſented to by us; and that de- 


_ elaration aſks if that be too great a power to trult theſe per- 


ſons with? Indeed, while ſo great liberty is uſed in voting 
and declaring men to be enemies to the common-wealth (an 
Englith phraſe we ſcarcely underſtand), and in cenſuring men 
ſor their ſervice and attendance upon our perſon, and in our 
lawful command, great heed muſt be taken into what hands 


we commit ſuch a power to ſuppreſs inſurrection and rebel- 
lion; and if inſurrection and rebellion have found other defi- 


nitions than what the law hath given them, we muſt be ſure 


that no lawful power ſhall juſtifiy thoſe definitions; and if 


there be learning tound out to make fir John Hotham's tak- 
ing of arms againſt us, and keeping our town and fort from us, 
no treaſon and rebellion we know not whether a new diſcovery 
may not find it rebellion in us to defend ourſelves from ſuch 
arms, and fo endeavour to recover what is ſo taken from us; 
(J.) and therefore it concerns us (till the known law of the 
land be allowed to be judge between us) to take heed into 
what hands we commit ſuch power. 


Rem. (4.) The king always reaſoned upon the ſuppoſi- 


tion that the government was in its natural ſtate, and that 
there was no Cauſe to ſuſpect him; a ſuppoſition which was 
not granted, 

{© B-fides, can it be thought, that becauſe we are willing 
to truſt certain perſons, that we are obliged to truſt them 
in whatſocver they are willing to be truſted? We ſay, no 


Þ The commons were divided iu their opinions about this point; ſome 
attrming, * That the power of the militia was ſolely in the king, and ought 
to be left to him, and that the parliament never did, nor ought to meddle with 
the lame.“ And others, “ That the king had not this power in him, but 


private hands are fit for fuch a truſt ; neither have wo ge. 
parted from any thing (in the leaſt degree) we offered 2 
promiſed before; though we might with as much reise 
have withdrawn our truſt from ſome perſons we before We 
excepted, as they did from others whom they recommended 
For the power which we are charged to have committed te 
particular perſons, for the ſpace of fifteen years, by our Coch 
miſſions of lieutenancy, it is notorioufly known that it vie 
not a power created by us, but continued very many yeg;; 
and in the moſt happy times this kingdom bath enjq,,,' 
even thoſe of our renowned predeceflors queen Efgabett 
and our father of happy memory; (5.) and whatever autha. 
rity was granted by thoſe commiſſions, which were kept 1 
the old forms, the ſame was determined at our pleaſure : and 
we know not that they produced any of thoſe calamitic, 
which might give our good ſubjects cauſe to be fo weary of 
them, as to run the hazard of ſo much miſchief, as that bil 
we retuled might poſhbly have produced. | 

Rem. (5.) The example of king James I. is no good cri. 
dence, I very much queſtion that in times of peace 
Elizabeth ever made her ſubjects liable to be tried 
tial law. | . | 

For the precedents of former ages in the commiſſions gf 
array, we doubt not but when any tuch are iſſued out, that 
the king's conſent was always obtained, and the commiſſions 
determinable at his pleaſure, and then what the extent of 
power was, will be nothing applicable to this caſe of the 
ordinance. 

But whether that declaration hath refuted our reaſons for 
our retuſal to paſs the bill, or no, it hath reſolved and re. 
quired all perſons in authority, thereby to put the ordinince 
in preſent execution, and all others to obey it according to 
the fundamental laws of the land. But we, whom Ged hath 
truſted to maintain and defend thoſe fundamental laws (which 
we hope, he will bleſs to ſecure us), do declare, that there 
1s no legal power in either or both houſes, upon any pretence 
whatſoever, without our conſent, to command any part of 
the militia of this kingdom; nor hath the like ever been com- 
manded by either or both houſes, fince the firſt foundation of 
the laws of the land; and that the execution of, or the obedi- 
ence to, that pretended ordinance, is againſt the fundamental 
laws of the land, againſt the liberty of the ſubje&, and 
the right of parliaments, and a high crime in any that ſhall 
hencetorth execute the ſame. And we do therefore charge 
and command all our loving ſubjects, of what degree or 
quality ſoever, upon their allegiance, and as they tender the 
peace of this kingdom, from henceforth, not to muſter, levy, 
array, ſummon, or warn any of our train-bands to rite, 
muſter, or march, by virture or under colour of that pre- 
tended ordinance. And to this declaration and command of 
ours, we expect and require full ſubmiſſion and obedience 
from all our loving ſubjects, upon their allegiance, as they 
will anſwer the contrary at their perils; and as they tender the 
upholding of the true proteſtant religion, the ſafety of our 
perſon, and our royal poſterity, the peace and being of this 
kingdom.“ | 

Having given moſt of the papers, publiſhed on both fides, 
concerning the militia, I ſhall endeavour, for the reader's 
better information, to illuſtrate a little more fully, the ground 
of the quarrel between the king and the parliament, which 
could be done very briefly in my ſhort remarks on ſeveral 
paſſages of theſe papers. 5 

The parliament did not deny, that in the ordinary courſe 
of the government, the right of ſettling the militia, and ap- 
pointing thoſe who were to command it under him, was 
folely in the king ®. But they affirmed, that in the preſent 
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extraordinary caſe, it was incumbent on them to take care 


the kingdom periſhed not by the king's fault. The caſe they 
ſuppoſed was this: the king, for the ſpace of fifteen years, 
had endeavoured to eſtabliſh an abſolute government, and had 
actually eſtabliſhed it on divers occaſions : he had pretended 
that he might govern without parliaments, and according!\ 
had called none for twelve years together; during which in- 
terval he had violated fundry laws, and ruled after an arbi— 
trary manner, Being forced by the neceſſity of his affairs to 
call this preſent parliament, he had ſeemed to acknowledge 
the injuſtice of his former conduct, by giving his conſent to 
the good acts made for the redreſs of paſt, and the prevention 
of ſuture grievances. But at the very time that he expreſled 
ſo great condeſcenſion ſor his ſubjects, and an outward ce- 
pentance for his faults, he ceaſed not to deviſe means to be- 
come abſolute as before. The parliament inferred from this 


that it was ſolely in the parliament, and that if the king refuſed to order the 
ſame according to the advice of the parliament, that then they by the lay 
might do it without him. Whitelock, p. 55, | 
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5 ' that the king's condeſcenſion was only apparent; 
_ . firſt opportunity he would revoke the acts he had 
conſented to, and which he affected to term always acts of 

race, though they were really acts of juſtice : conſequently 
it was necellary to put it out of his power to recede from 
what he had done, if he ſhould deſire it. The only Way to 
hinder ſuch a defign, was to put the militia of the kingdom 
into ſafe hands, who ſhould not depend upon the King, and 
\revent him from having any power over the militia, tor fear 
this power, either in him alone, or jointly with the two houſes, 
might enable him to break all the meaſures which ſhould be 
taken to hinder the execution of his deſigus. 

It is manifeſt, the parliament was in the right or the wrong, 
according as their ſuppoſition was true or falſe. Let it be grant- 
ed for a moment, that their ſuppoſition was well grounded, and 
that the king had really a deſign to render himſelf abſolute; 
ought the parliament, out of pure reſpect to the ancient laws 
leave the king a power which enabled him to alter the con— 
ſtitution of the government, and ſubvert once more theſe 


very laws, wherein the ſafety of the people entirely confiſted ? 


Is it not evident, that in ſuch a caſe it was neceſſary to vio- 
ate theſe laws, in order to eſtabliſh them more firmly 5 When 
therefore the king objected to the parliament the laws which 
ave the kings of England certain prerogatives, he maniteſtly 
ſuppoſed the government to be in its natural ſtate ; but the 
parliament ſuppoſed the contrary : conſequently, the king's 
argaments could not make any impreſſion, becauſe they were 
not applicable to the caſe ſuppoſed by the parliament. Un- 
fortunately, the king was forced to uſe againſt the parliament 
the very reaſons alleged formerly by the parliament and 
people againſt him, when he uſurped an abſolute power. He 
complained that the parliament founded their right upon a 
pretended neceſſity which was never proved; and himſelf had 
formerly made uſe of a neceſſity {till more imaginary, to im- 
poſe arbitrary taxes without the conſent of parliament, con- 
trary to the laws of the land. | 

But if on the other hand, we ſuppoſe the parliament's ſuſ- 
picions to be chimerical, and that the king never gave any 
room for them, at leaſt ſince the beginning of this parlia- 
ment, and that his intention to govern according to law 
was fincere, it is certain his arguments from the laws, cuſ— 
toms, royal prerogatives, were invincible, becauſe in that 


caſe there would not have been any the leaſt juſt pretence to 


diveſt him of his rights. The whole queſtion therefore was 
reduced to this fingle point, whether the king was ſincere, 
and his word to be relied on? But, unhappily tor him, a fifteen 
years experience had convinced moſt of his ſubjects, that he 
would have eſtabliſhed an arbitrary government; the motives 
of his condeſcenſion in the acts paſled this parliament, were 
dubious, and his proteſtations with regard to the future, un- 
certain, Thus the parliament had a great advantage over 
him, becauſe they had for warrant of their ſuſpicions, the 
paſt, which was but too certain; whereas the king could only 
offer the future, which bad not the ſame certainty. _ 

It was time for the declarations, anſwers, and replies con- 
cerning the militia, to end, fince there was nothing new to 
be ſaid to the ſubject : beſides, the parliament's ordinance was 
now executing in all places where the people were willing to 
obey it. At laſt, May the 27th, the king publiſhed a pro- 
clamation, forbidding to execute the ordinance of the par- 
liament, on pain to offenders of being declared diſturbers of 
the public peace i. The parliament, on their part, publiſh- 
ed a declaration, forbidding all perſons to obey the King's 
proclamation, as being contrary to the laws. As this might 
appear very ſtrange, both houſes grounded their prohibition 
upon reaſons, of which I ſhall only relate the ſubſtance, be- 
cauſe, flowing from the principles above-mentioned, 1t 1s eaſy 
to conceive them. They ſaid therefore: | | 

That the queſtion is not, whether it belong to the king or 
no, to reſtrain the levying of the militia ; but if the King fhall 

refuſe to diſcharge that duty and truſt, whether there be not 

a power in the two houſes to provide for the ſafety of the 
parliament, and peace of the kingdom? That though the 
law affirms that power to be in the king, it does not exclude 
thoſe in whom the law hath placed a power for that purpoſe, 
as in the courts of juſtice, yet can it not be reſtrained by his 
majeſty's command, by his great ſeal, or otherwiſe ; much 
leſs can the power of parliament be concluded by his majeſty's 
command. x 

„That though the king is the fountain of juſtice and pro- 
tection, yet the acts of juſtice and protection are not exerciſed 


The king grounded this proclamation on a ſtatute made in the 7th of 
Edward I, whereby it was enacted, * That to the king it belongeth, by his 
Tozal ie:gmory, ftraightly to detend wearing of armour, and all other force, 
apunit the peace, at all times, when it ſhall pleaſe him, and to puniſh them 
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in his own perſon, but by his courts and his miniſters; why 


muſt do their duty therein, though the king, in his owe 


perſon, ſhould forbid them; and therefore, if judgmen] 
ſhould be given by them againſt the king's will, and perſona 
command, yet are they the king's judgments. This if, 
the high court of parliament declares the king's pleaſure in 


thoſe things that are requiſite thereunto; and what they do 


herein bath the ſtamp of royal authority, although his m jeſty 
do in his own perſon oppoſe or interrupt the ſame : for the 
King's ſupreme and royal pleaſure is exerciſed and declared in 
this high court of law and council, after a more ennnent and 
obligatory manner, than it can be by any per{onal act or re- 
ſolution of his own. 

„That by the conſtitution and policy of this kingdom, 
the King by his -proclamation cannot declare the law, con- 
trary to the judgment and reſolution of anv of the interior 
courts of juſtice, much leſs againſt the high court of par- 


lament ; tor if it were admitted, that the king by his pro- 


clamation may declare a law, thereby his proctamations 
will in effect become laws, which would turn to the ſab— 
verting of the law of the land, and the rights and liberties 
of the ſubjects.” | = | | 
Theſe are the principal arguments alleged by the parlia- 
ment, to ſhew, that the King's proclamation was contrary 
to the Jaws. But there was a very manifeſt defect in this 
reaſoning. They repreſented the two houſes as alone com— 
poſing the parliament, whereas it is certain, the parliament 
is compoſed of the king and both houſes, jo ned together and 
making but one body. What the pariiamont ſaid is therefore 
ſtrictly true, if the word parliament” be underſtood in the 


ſenſe I have mentioned, as a body conſiſting of the king and 


the two houſes. For, the king cannor, by his ſole will, 
ſubvert what has been ordained by the pariiament, becauſe 
himſelf making a part, and the nobicſt part of the parliament, 
he would contradict himſelt in forbiding a thing he had al- 
ready ordained. But if by the parliament be meant the t40 
houſes alone, without the king, it cannot be ſaid tha: their 
declarations arc the king's, or that they are more ſolemn and 
obligatory than the King's private will. For if they were, 
the conſtitution of the government would be entirely over- 
thrown, This is ſo true, that by retorting the aigument 
alleged by both houſes againſt the king, it might be demon— 
ſtrated by the ſame reaſon, that they have a power to make 


laws without the concurrence of the king, which would be 


full as true, as their ſaying, that the king's proclamations 


would be ſo many laws. It is therefore certain, that by tae 


arguments they alleged againft the king's proclamation, they 
furniſhed invincible reaſons againſt their Can orfinance. 
Nevertheleſs, upon this ſophiſtry it was that they grouncied 
all the authority they aſſumed to themſelves afterwards. They 
did themſelves therefore great injury, by relving on ſuch weak 
arguments. Their right ſolely conſiſted in the ſuppoſition, 
that the King would have altered the conſtitution of the govern- 
ment, which they had a lawful power to oppole by extraor- 
dinary methods, ſince the laws of the land, inſtead of afford- 


ing them effectual remedies, countenanced rather the king's 


deſigns. The king on his part, founded his right upon the 
contrary ſuppoſition, namely, that there was no danger from 
him; but that the parliament had undertaken to ſubvert the 


conſtitution of church and ſtate. Such was then the melan- 


choly ſituation of England. | 

T have related without interruption the affair of the militia, 
which laſted however ſeveral months, that I might not be ob- 
liged to break the thread of the narration ; this affair being 
of the utmoſt importance, ſince it was the moſt immediate 
cauſe of the civil wars which quickly enſued : but it was not 
the only affair during that time. Wherefore, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to go back to the time when I began to ſpeak of the 
militia, to ſce other affairs, no leſs material, and whereof 
ſome contributed no leſs to the rupture. 

The king having paſſed in February the two acts, fo car- 
neſtly defired by the commons, namely, for the excluſion of 
the biſhops &, and for preſſing of ſoldiers, ſent the tollowing 
meſſage to both houſes : 

That his having paſſed theſe two bills, being of ſo great 
importance, and ſo earneſtly deſired by both houſes, will 
ſerve to aſſure his parliament, that he defires nothing more 
than the ſatisfaction of his kingdom; yet, that he mav far- 
ther manifeſt to both houſes how impatient he is, till he 
find out a full remedy to compoſe the preſent diſtempers, he 


is pleaſed to ſignify: 


which ſhall do contrary,” See Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 5 50. 

& Theſe bills were paſſed by commifſion. The king ſigned the com- 
miſſion for paſſing the firſt, at Canterbury, as he was in his way to Dover 
where he accompanied the queen, Manley, p. 35. ; 


They 
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© That he will by proclamation require, that all ſtatutes 


made concerning recuſants, be with all care, diligence, and 
ſeverity, put in execution. | 

« That his majeſty is reſolved, that the ſeven condemned 
prieſts ſhall be immediately baniſhed, if his parliament ſhall 
conſent thereunto : And he will give preſent order, that a 
proclamation iſſue to require all Romiſh prieſts within twenty 
days to depart the kingdom ; and if any ſhall be apprehend- 
ed after that time, his majeſty aſſures both houſes, on the 


Word of a king, that he will grant no pardon to any ſuch, 


without conſent of his parliament. 

« And becauſe great and different troubles are obſerved to 
ariſe, concerning the government and liturgy of the church, 
his majeſty declares, That he will refer that whole confidera- 
tion to his parliament : But defires not to be preſſed to any 
fingle act on his part, till the whole be ſo digeſted and ſettled 
by both houſes, that his majeſty may clearly ſee what is fit to 
be left, as well as what is fit to be taken away. 

& For Ireland, he will not refuſe to venture his own per- 
ſon in that war, if his parliament ſhall think it convenient, 


for the reduction of that kingdom. 


4 That be will moſt rezdily concur in any reſolution their 
wiſdoms Hall find. our, which may conduce to promote the 
trade of the kingdom.“ | | 

The two houſes contented themſelves with thanking bis 
majeſty for paſſing the tio bills, without returning any anſwer 
upon the other points. | 

The queen being miſinformed that there was a defign to 
accuſe her of high treaſon, the parliament had notice of it, 
and ſent the earl of Newport and the lord Seymour, to vin- 
dicate themſelves from this aſperſion. The queen anſwered, 
it was true there was ſuch a report, but that ſhe gave little 


credit to it. 


Some letters of the lord Digby, directed to the queen, to 
fir Lewis Dives his brother-in-law, and to ſecretary Nicholas! 
being intercepted, rhe parliament cauſed them to be opened. 
It was found, that the lord Digby, who was then at Middle- 
burg in Zealand, adviſed the king to betake himſelf to a place 
of ſafety, and defired the queen to ſend him a cypher, that he 
might hold a correſpondence with her, There were allo in 
the letters ſome ſharp ex preſſions againſt the parliament. The 
two houſes ſent copies of theſe letters to their majeſties, aſ- 
ſuring them, that they were far from reſlecting any thing 
upon the queen, only they beſought her not to correſpond 
with the lord Digby. Some days after, it was reſolved by 
the commons, that the lord Digby ſhould be accuſed of high- 
treaſon. 

February the 24th, a meſſage was ſent from both houſes to 
his majeſty, to acquaint him with the reaſons why they de- 
fired, that the prince of Wales ſhould reſide at Hampton- 
court. The chief was, that the prince's removal might be a 
cauſe to promote jcaloufies and fears in the minds of his ſub- 
jects. For the parliament loſt no opportunity to let the people 
ſee, there was occaſion to be alarmed. The king intimated 


to them by his anſwer, that he did not think himſelf ac- 
countable for his conduct, with regard to the prince his ſon; 


an! concluded with faying, “ He could not imagine from 
what grounds thefe fears and jealouſies procceded ; but if 
any information had been given to that purpoſe, he defired 
the ſame might be examined to the bottom ; and then hoped 
their fears would be hereafter continued only with reference 
to his rights and honour.” | 

About the ſame time, propoſals were made to the parlia- 
ment, for the ſpeedy raiſing of money for the reduction of 
Ircland. Theſe: propoſals were, that to ſuch perſons as ſhould 
be willing to advance money for that ſervice, ſhould be al- 


lotted, according to a certain proportion, the rebels lands 


that ſhould be forfeited, which was approved of by both 
houſes, and an act paſſed accordingly, to which the king gave 
the royal aſſent M. | | 

The queen departed for Holland about the end of Fe- 
bruary. 

March the 16th, the king being at Stanford in his way to 
York, iſſned out a proclamation, for ſtrictly executing the 
laws againſt papiſts. This proclamation was very necdleſs, 
and ſerved only to ſhew, that hitherto theſe laws had been 


| They were all incloſed in a cover to ſecretary Nicholas. Ruſhworth, 
tom. IV. p. 554. 5 

It was propoſed, that two millions and a half of thoſe acres might be 
aNoncd, and divided amongſt the adycnturers after this proportion, viz, 


4. 


i ſ 200 1000 acres in Ulſter, 
3 T 399, 1000 acres in Conaught, 
For each adventure of 450 1000 acres in Munſter, 
| 609 1000 acres in Leiuſter. 


- 


ill executed. But the King had a mind thereby to repel th 
imputation of his protecting and countenancing the catholieg. 
ſo much inſiſted upon by his enemies among the pcople 10 
if this protection was a proof of his deſign to introduce jg. 
ery ©. 

4 The king, as I ſaid, intended to ſecure Hull, with the 
magazine therez but his intention was yet a ſecret, and 
means were deviſing to put it in practice. To this end, ver 
probably, he ſent a meſſage to the parliament, to acquii; 
them, that he had firmly reſolved to go into Ireland, and head 
the Engliſh troops. That therefore he intended to raiſe by 
his commiſſions, in the counties near Weſt-Cheſter, a guard 
for his own perſon (when he ſhould come into Ireland) con. 
fiſting of two thouſand foot, and two hundred horſe, to be 
armed from his magazine of Hull, the charge of paying 
whereof he deſired them to take upon them. It was eaſy td 
foreſee, that this propoſition would not be accepted, in the 
preſent juncture; for it was at the very time that the affair 
of the militia was moſt warmly debating, But the Kin 

hoped to reap ſome advantage, either from approbation, cr 
the denial, If the parliament conſented to it, the King found 
he thould be able to employ this pretended guard of tv· o 
thouſand two hundred men, to render himſelf matter (5 
Hull. At leaſt, one can hardly help thinking he bad ſuch 
an intention, confidering what pafſed very ſhortly after. If 
his propoſition was rejected, he flattered himſelf, o 

that he ſhould thereby convince the people of acefe de. 


fire to reduce Ireland, and diſpel the rumours that were 


ſpread on that head, which would aid him opportvn+ 9 
throw all the blame on the p3rlament. Accordingly this 
was the only uſe he affe % made of this offer, which was 
but a ſtratagem, as the earl of Ci-r:ndon owns in bis hiſtorv. 
But whether both houſes confidered this propofition of the 
king, as a ſnare, or as arcal and fincere offer, they thought 
not fit to conſent to it. Indeed, as things then flood, it was 
by no means proper to ſet the King at the head of an army in 
Ireland, and ſtill leſs, that he ſhould raiſe in England a guard 
of two thouſand two hundred men, when they were labour 


ing with all their power to take from him the command of 


the militia, upon the foundation of the jealouſies conceived 
of him. For though hitherto they had been contented to 
accuſe only his counſellors, and a malignant party, of con. 
triving plots againſt the ſtate, this was however but an ar- 
tifice to accuſe him himſelf. So as they neither could nor 
would approve of the king's propofition, they preſented 3 
petition to him, ſetting forth: | 

That having duly conſidered his majeſty's meflage con- 
cerning his purpoſe of going into Ireland to proſecute the 
war, which he was pleaſed to propound to them, not as 2 
matter wherein he defired the advice of the parliament, but 
as already firmly reſolved on, and forthwith to be put in 
execution, by granting out commiſſions for the levying of 
two thouland foot and two hundred horſe, for a guard for 
his perſon ; they could not but wonder, that a buſineſs of ſo 
great importance, and wherein they had a ſpecial intereſt, by 
thoſe great ſums which they had diſburſed, and for which 
they ſtood engaged, ſhould be concluded and undertaken 
without their advice. And therefore they held it their duty 


to declare, That his going into Ireland would very much 
endanger the ſafety of his royal perſon and kingoms, for 


the following reaſons. 
** 1, Becauſe his royal perſon would be ſubject not only to 


the caſualty of war, but to the ſecret practices and conſpira- 


cies of the papiſts. | 
** 2, It would exceedingly encourage the rebels, who did 


generally profeſs and declare, That his majefty countenanced 


their proceedings, and that this inſurrection was undertaken 


by the warrant of his commiſſion. 
cc X . 
3. It would much increaſe the charge of the war, and 


hinder the adyance of money for ſupporting it ; many of the 
adventurers, who had already ſubſcribed, upon hearing his 
majeſty's intention, declaring their reſolution not to pay in 
their money; and others who were willing to have ſubſcribed, 
now profeſſing the contrary. | | 


** 4. His abſence would very much interrupt the good 
proceedings of parliament, 


All according to the Engliſh meaſure, conſiſting of meadow, arable, and 
paſture, the bogs, woods, and barren mountains being caſt in over and above, 
to be holden in tree and common ſoccage of the king with the conſtant rent, 
of one penny each acre in Ulſter, two pence half-penny in Conaught, two 
7 * —_ in Munſter, and three pence in Leinſter. Ruſhworth, tom. 

p' 556, 

n The king, upon his coming to York, iſſued out a proclamation for 
the payment of tunnage and poundage, though the act, whereby they wels 
granted, was expired. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 559, 688. 
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« , It would excecdingly increaſe, and render more pro- 
bable, the jealouſies and fears of his people, of ſome force 
9 


intended by evil councils near his majeſty, in oppoſition to 
he jament. | | | 
the path It would bereave the parliament of that advantage, 
whereby they were induced to undertake that war, upon his 
majeſty's promiſe, that it ſhould ba managed by their advice; 
which could not be done, if his majeſty, contrary to their 
counſels, ſhould undertake to order and govern 1t in his own 
perſon. ; | = 

„ Upon which reaſons both houſes declared, That they 
could not conſent to any levies of ſoldiers to be made. by his 
majeſty for his intended expedition into Ircland, or to the 
payment of any army or ſoldiers there, but ſuch Ys ſhould 
he employed and governed according to their advice and 
direction: That if any ſuch levies ſhould be made by any 
commiſſion of his majeſty, (not agreed to by both houſes of 
parliament) they ſhould be forced to interpret the fame to be 
raiſed to the terror of the people, and diſturbance of the 
public peace, and hold themſelves bound by the laws of the 
kingdom, to apply the authority of parhament to ſuppreſs 


the ſame. . And they farther declared, That if his majeſty 
ſhould by ill counſel be perſuaded to go contrary to this ad- 
vice of his parliament, they ſhould.not in that caſe hold 
themſelves bound to ſubmit to any commiſſioners which his 
majeſty ſhould chuſe ; but did reſolve to preſerve and govern 


the kingdom by the counſel and advice of parliament, for 


his majeſty and his poſterity, according to their allegiance 
and the laws of the land. Is | 
The king returned a long anſwer to this petition, and con- 
futed all the pailiainent's reaſons, which indeed, confidered 
in themſelves, were very weak. But it it is obſerved, that it 
was but fix days fince the king had reſolved to ſecure Hull, 
when the parliament preſented their petition to him, it will 
not be thought ſtrange that they rejected the king's offer. 
Wheretore they loft no time in replying to the king, and the 
affair reſted there, without any farther mention of his rajcſ- 
ty's pretended expedition into Ireland. Only he made this 
advantage of it, that he could ſay he had offered to go in 
perſon and endeavour the reduction of Ireland, but that his 
ofter was rejected, | 


* Mr. Whitelock obſerves, that this petition was looked upon by many as very ſtrange, and high, p. 57. 
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Containing the third and laſt Part of the Reign of CHARLES I. from the Year 1642 to 


- 


[1642 ] Herne ihe we have ſeen how the breach 

between the king and the parhament daily grew 
wider. The diſtruſt was ſo great on both ſides, that it was hardly 
poſſible they ſhould come to an agreement. The king could not 
doubt, there was a deſign to deprive him of great part of his 
authority; and the parliament perceiving the king was not 
ignorant of this defign, could ſcarce queſtion, he would pri— 
vately take all poſuble meaſures to prevent the execution 
thereof, But this was not all. The parliament had alſo 
reaſon to fear, the king would not confine himſelf to the de- 
fenſive, but under colour of ſtanding upon his guard, would 
put himſelf in a condition to attack. Before the accuſation 
of the members of parliament, whilſt the reſolution of de- 
priving the king of his power was not abſolutely taken, and 
many members were yet wavering, it would not perhaps 
have been impoſſible to find expedients for a peace. But by 
this fatal accuſation, and his coming to the houſe of com- 
mons, the King gave ſuch an advantage to his enemies, who 
knew but too well how to improve it, that it was no longer 
practicable for him to recover the confidence of thoſe who 
till then had preſerved ſome good-will towards him. Before 
this, the deſign of diveſting the king of his authority was a 


fecret among tome of the leaders of the party, who were la- 


bouring to accompliſh it by degrees, without daring to be 


too open, ſo that it was not eaſy to know perfectly, they had 


really ſuch a deſign, But it was not ſo eaſy to deceive the 
king, who was chiefly concerned, He ſaw, that his. autho- 
rity was gradually undermining, and readily perceived, 
where this mine would end at laſt, if ſuffered to continue. 
In this perplexity, he found it incumbent on him to take 


precautions, in order to oppoſe his enemies: But on the 


other hand, he was ſenſible he mould make his cauſe bad, 
if he fel] upon the parliament itſelf, which was ſeduced by 
theſe able leaders, and thereby ſet the whole nation againſt 
him, This conſideration, very likely, induced him to at- 
tack in particular the lord Kimbolton with five of the moſt 
powerful commoners, imagining they would be ſent to the 
Tower upon his accuſation, and then the parliament, as be- 
ing no longer directed by theie men, would be better in— 
clined in his favour, He was not only deceived in his con— 
jecture, but did himſelf alſo an irretrievable injury, in that 


the precaution he would have taken to ſecure himſelf from 
the keret practices of ſome private perſons, paſſed for a 


1648. 


ſettled deſign upon the whole parliament. He thereby con- 
firmed the ſuſpicions which were infuſing into the people 

that he was ſeeking to render himſelf abſolute, as he had for- 
merly been; and from thence it naturally followed, that 
therefore it was neceſſary to put it out of his power to exe— 
cute that defign. | | 

Then it was that this reſolution, taken firſt by ſome few 

was approved by the majority, and endeavoured to be effec, 
tually executed, by beginning with the important affair of 
the militia, For, depriving the king of the power to com- 
mand the militia, and lodging this power in the hands of 
perſons devoted to the parliament, was properly diſarming 
him entirely, The King's condition growing much worſe, 
be eaſily perceived, that as his enemies managed, there why 
no medium for him, between being a flave or rendering 
himſelf maſter. He was unwilling to be a ſlave, and it 
was difficult to become maſter, in his circumſtances, and 
eſpecialiy, having to deal with very able and watchful ene- 
mies. Very probably, in the belief of the impoſſibility to 
free himſelf from his preſent danger but by a war, he re- 
ſolved to fend the quecn into Holland to buy arms and 
ammunition, to retire to York himſelf, and to try to ſecure 
Hull, though he coloured his deſigns with other pretences. 
He ſaw that the parliament reckoned among the pretended 
malignants, not only fuch as openly appcared for the King, 
but alſo thoſe who were for preſerving any moderation, and 
that many ſuffered themſelves to be drawn into the ſame 
plot, out of fear, and becauſe they could not be ſecure of 
protection, in caſe they declared againſt the two houſes, 
He thought, therefore, he ſhould chiefly endeavour to render 
himſelf able to protect thoſe who dared to eſpouſe his cauſe 
openly, But morever, as the parliament never ceaſed to 
infuſe ſuſpicions into the people, it was abſolutely necefliry 
for the king to try to eftace theſe impreſſions, ſo prejudicial 
to him. Hence flowed, in all the papers publithed by him 
concerning the militia, thoſe ſo frequent expreſſions of his 
affection for his people, and his attachment to the laws, 
His aim was to ſhew the nation, that the parliament acted 
directly contrary to law, in uſurping an authority which 
belonged not to them. As it was by the very ſame thing 
that the king had given occaſion to the people to be preju- 
diced againft him, he hoped, the uſurpations of the parlia- 
ment would produce the fame effect. But herein he was 
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much miſtaken, The people were perſuaded, that the king, 
without any provocation, had invaded the privileges of the 
ſubject, during the fitſt- fifteen years of his reign, whereas 
if the parliament had in any thing incroached upon the rights 
of the king, it was in maintenance of the nation's liberties, 
and for the revival of the laws. | 

Thong it was hard to prove by unqueſtionable evidence, 
that th. King had formed the project of ſeizing, at once, the 
Tower of London, Portſmouth, and Hull, there were, how- 
ever, ſo great ſigns of it, that it would have been very im- 
prudent in the parliament, not to think of ſecuring thoſe 
places in the preſent ſituation of affairs. Sir John Byron 
lieutenant of the Tower was a man devouted to the king, 
The earl of Newcaitle had been ſent to Hull, under a bor- 
rowed name, and information was given, that he would 
have perſuaded the mayor to deliver that place to him. As 
for Portſmouth, the journey the queen was to take thither 
on ſome pretence, and the meeting of the officers at King— 
ſton, were more than ſufficient to breed ſtrong ſuſpicions on 
that account. In ſhort, the lord Clarendon freely owns the 
king's deſigns upon Portſmouth and Hull, though he mentions. 
not the Tower. Had theſe deſigns ſucceeded, the king 
would have been maſter of the three principal forts of the 
kingdom, with the magazines of the Tower and Hull, and 
thereby enabled to ſubdue the parliament. Thele . projects 
fail'ng, as I have ſaid, the king endeavoured, as well as he 
could, 10 ſtifle them, and make them paſs for imaginary. 
But the two houſes judged otherwiſe of them. According- 
ly, the commons never reſted till the lieutenancy of the 
Tower was given to one they could confide in, and Hotham 
ſent to Hull. As for Portſmouth, the parliament not miſ- 
truſting Goring the governor, becauſe he was the perſon 
that diſcovered the plot to ſeduce the army, were contented 
with ſending him ſufficient orders, as they thought, for the 
preſer nation of the place. From that time, there was no 
more mention of Portſmouth, for the king found means to 
gain colonel Goring, who promiſed to declare for him at a 
Proper time, as he did accordingly. | 

Notwithſtanding the king's ill ſucceſs in his ſecret under- 
takings, he perſiſted in his deſign to free himſelf by force 
from the flavery to which it was intended to reduce him, 
perceiving it would be impoſſible for him to ſucceed any 
o'her way. To that end, doubtleſs, he ſent the queen to 
Holland, and having but little money to give her, put into 
her hands the crown-jewels, which were uſed in buying 
arms and ammunition. If the queen's voyage had been only 
to conauct the princeſs Mary to the prince her ſpouſe and 
to drink the waters of the Spa, there would have been no 
occaſioi to give her wherewithal to buy arms and ammuni— 
tion. Very probably therefore the king, from that time, 
thought of war, whether it were offenſive or defenſive only. 
But his attempt upon Hull, where was a magazine of arms 
for fixteen thouſand men, is a ſtill clearer evidence. The 
king himſeif had cauſed theſe arms to be brought to Hull, 
when he had reſolved to make war upon Scotland. 

When the fparliament ſent fir John Hotham down to 
Hull, the king complained not of it, whether he was ap- 
prehenfive of being reproached with attempting to ſecure 
that place, or to amuſe the parliament and hinder them 
from taking great precautions. Mean while, both houtcs 
finding the king at a diſtance from London, and tearing for 
Hull on account of the magazine there, petitioned him, to 
order the magazine to be 1emoved to the Tower of London. 
The king anſwered, “ He rather expected, that both houſes 


would have given him an account, why a governor and 


garriſon had been placed in Hull without his knowledge, 
than to be moved to conſent for the removal to the Tower 
of a magazine (which were his own proper goods) upon fuch 
gencral reaſons, as gave no ſatisfaction to his judgment: 
that in ſhort, he would not agree to the removal of theſe 
arms, till he knew for what ſervice they were intended: and 
if any attempt ſhould be made in this matter without his ap- 
probation, he ſhould eſteem it as the greateſt violation of his 
right,” A little after, ſome gentlemen of the county of 
York petitioned the king, that the magazine might not be 


removed, by rcafon_ they conceived. the kingdom, and par- 


ticularly the north, to be in danger. This petition was pro— 
bably begged, fince affairs were not yet in ſuch a ſituation, 


Tue lord Clarendon ſays, that the king came attended with two or three 
eundred of his ſervants, and gentlemen of the country, Tom. I. p. 397. 

» Particularly with Mr, Pelham, member of parliament and alderman of 
Hull. Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 507. | 

© This is Ruſlv{crth's account: Sue tom. IV. p. 567, 673. But the lord 
Clarendon, aud VWhitelock ſay nothing of this offer of Hotham's but only 


that he ſhould fry, be would not admit him, thongh with twenty horſe only. 
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that private perſons ſhould dare to preſent an addreſs to tie 
king, directly contrary to that of the parliament, had they 


not been encouraged thereto, It is certain, the king intend 
ed to ſeize Hull with the magazine. He was deßrous to 


have a place, which would enable him to protect his a. 
herents, and depended upon this magazine to arm them in 
due time. This was the cauſe of his refuſing to remose the 
arms to the Tower, though he alleged other reaſons. The 
Parliament allo, on their part, urged tor the removal, reaſonz 
that were not the true ones. At laſt, finding the King wayy 
not confent to it, they ordered moſt of the magazine to be 
broug*.t to the Tower, without aſking his approbation ay, 
more. ; 

The king and the parliament uſed all poſſible endeavouts 
to make the people believe, that in all their proceedings 
they had no other motive than their good and the kingdon!' 
advantage. From theſe proteſtations it is, that the hiltoria;, 
take their ſtrongeſt arguments to demonſtrate the innocens, 
and fincerity of the party, whoſe cauſe they undertake 1, 
ſupport. But the impartial reader muſt peruſe the mant. 
feſtoes, and all the papers of that kind with great caurigy 
for fear of being drawn into error. Tt is certain, the king 
intended to become maſter of Hull, that he might not he 
at the parliament's mercy : but it is not fo certain, thi 
herein his view was only to maintain the conſtitution of th, 


government, that the laws might be punctuilly executes. 


On the other hand, the parliament had ſent Hotham +, 
Hull, to hinder the king from ſeizing the town: but wig 
can affirm, that their real aim was to prevent the malienan 
party from making uſe of it, to eſtabliſh an arbitrary Power 
and inflave the kingdom? | 


The king's deſign broke out the 23d of April, when the 


affair of the militia was agitated with great heat on both 
ficles. The day before, he had ſent to Hull the duke of 
York his ſecond fon, with the young elector Palatine his 
nephew, under colour of ſeeing the place, and very likely 
theie two princes had a pretty numerous retinue. Hotham 
and the mayor received them with all the reſpect due to 
their rank. The princes were entertained the firſt day by 
the mayor, and invited to dine with the go vernor on the 
morrow being St, George's-day. But the entertainment 
was diſturbed by an officer, fir Lewis Dives, who came » 
little before dinner, and told the governor, that his majeſty 
intcnded to dine with him, being then within four miles of 
the town, with a train of above three hundred horſe *, 
Hotham, ſurpriſed at this meſſage, conſulted with ſome of 
his friends ®, and it was reſolved among them, that a meſ— 
ſenger ſhould be diſpatched to the king, humbly to beſcech 


him to forbear to come, for as much as he could nor, with- 


out betraying the truſt committed to him, fet open the gates 
to ſo great a guard as he came attended with. The meiſſen- 
ger returning with a doubrtul anſwer, and certifying of the 
king's advance to the town, Hotham drew up the bridge, 
ſhut the gates, and commanded the ſoldiers to ſtand to their 
arms round the walls, The king being come to Beverler- 
gate, called for the governor, who appearing on the walls, 
he commanded him to open the gate. The governor an- 
ſwered, © He was intruſted by the parliament for the ſecu— 
ring of the town for his majeſty's honour, and the king— 
dom's uſe, which he intended by God's help to do; prot- 
tering, however, that if his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
come in with twelve more, he ſhould be welcome, other- 
wiſe he could not, without betraying his truſt to the ſtate, 
admit entrance to ſo great a guard.“ But the king re- 
fuſing to enter on theſe terms, repeated feveral tines his 
command to open the gate, and ſtill received the ſame an— 
ſwer. Preſently after, the duke of York, and the prince 
clector went out of the town“ and came to the king, who 
was pleaſed to give the governor one hour more to conſider 
what he did. But Hotham perſiſting in his reſolution, the 
king offered at laſt to enter with thirty horſe only *, which 
was refuſed. In ſhort, about five in the evening, the king 
returning to the gate, commanded Hotham once more to 
open it, and upon his refuſal, cauſed him to be proclaimed 
traitor by two heralds he had brought with him. This 
done, he retired to Beverley, where he patled the night. 
The next morning, he ſent a herald to Hotham, to ſummon 
him once more to open the gates of Hull, with promiſe of 


r 


Indced it does not ſeem likely that the king would have flood upon eight 
horſe, fince he offered to come in but with twenty, Clarendon, tom. I. p. 
397- Whitclock, p. 57. 

But they were not fuffered to go out, till after ſame conſultation. Ruſli— 
worth, tom. IV. p. 508. 


" Prremy, e Clarendon and Whitclock, Ibid, 
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pardon for what was paſt, 
was forced to return to York, |» 

When it is confivered, the King had formed a deſign to 
ſecure Hull from the time he refolvcd to retire from York, as 
the lord Clarendon expreſly owns, one would imagine, 
that at leaſt he had contrived proper means to accomplith 
the undertaking, the ſucceſs whereof was ſo very important. 
But one knows not what to think, when this attempt is ſcen 
to be ſo ill-managed, that it was neither plaufible nor like— 
The king was not ignorant, that Hotham was member 


5 that the houſe had choſen him 


of the houſe of commons, 


for the government of Hull, as a man they could confide 


that Hotham knew he was to keep the place againſt 
the king, however his commiſſion might be worded. . And 
vet, he imagines, that this man will be awed by his pre- 
ſence alone, and not dare to deny him entrance with three 
hundred horſe, beſides the train of the two princes already 
admitted: that he will ſuffer himſelf to be deprived of his 
overnment, upon the bare ſcruple of diſobey ing the king, 
he who probably was choſen by the commons as one of the 
leaſt ſcrupulous. I own, I cannot conceive how the king 
could be adviſed to declare himſelf ſo openly in attempting 
to ſeize Hull, and indeed, from that time, all confidence 
intirely vaniſhed. It fignified nothing to colour this pro- 
cceding, and to ſay, he had no other defign than to viſit 
the place and examine the magazine, to Know what might 
be taken for the ſervice of Ireland, and for arming the Scots, 
who were to ſerve in that country. This was not capable 
of deceiving the parliament, who ſaw but too plainly what 
was the King's deſign, 'and of what conſequence the execu— 
tion would have been. There were no fewer papers, meſ— 
ſages, anſwers, replies, about this affair, than about the 
militia. | 

The king was extremely troubled at this diſappointment, 
and ſeeing no other way to palliate his proceedings, he re- 


ſolved expreſly to deny, he had ever intended to become 


maſter of Hull. By this ſuppoſition, he meant to repreſent 
fir John Hotham's actions as a manifeſt treaſon, and accord- 
ingly demanded an authentic reparation of the parliament. 
He cited the laws and ſtatutes which placed in the king the 
care of defending the realm, and the command of the torts 
and magazines. But he conſtantly ſuppoſed the kingdom 
to be in a ſtate of tranquility, as it was when theſe laws 
were made, which was by no means the caſe, He pretend- 


ed, the forts and magazines were his own proper goods; 


and particularly that of Hull, being purchaſed with his own 
money, could not be with-held from him, without rendering 
his condition worſe than that of his meaneſt ſubject. 

But the parliament did not grant theſe ſuppoſitions. They 
pretended, that the forts and magazines were committed to 
the king, as a truſt to be employed for the preſervation, and 
not for the deſtruction of the people, and that the King's 


claim.to the property of the forts and magazines was ground- 


jeſs, It is no wonder that upon ſuch different principles, 
the papers ſhould abound on both fides, without producing 
any great effects. The king however had this advantage, 
that. the parliament could not evidently prove their ailer- 
tions againſt him, and that the authority aſſumed by both 
houſes, was founded only on bare ſuſpicions of the king's 
i defigns, which would have rendered it plaufible, had 
they been averred, But they did not think proper to wait 
for demonſtrations, to be aſſured of the king's ſecret inten- 
tions. It was enough to have reaſons to ſuſpect him, which 
to them appeared ſufficiently ſtrong to oblige them to take 
precautions, which might come too late, in caſe more con- 
vincing proofs were expected. | 

This is the ſubſtance of all the papers publiſhed on both 
ades, concerning Hull. As I have already inſerted a great 
many about the militia, I think it convenient to ſave the 
reader the pains of peruſing thoſe which were publiſhed on 
we preſent affair, and which run upon the ſame principles 
and ſuppoſitions ſo often mentioned. 

The parliament openly ſupported fir John Hotham ; ſo 
that after many meſſages, declarations, anſwers, and replies, 


de king had no way left to become, maſter of Hull, but by 


lurpriſe or force. The laſt of theſe ways was not very 
Practicable, becauſe he could depend but on a very fmall 
number of troops, and had no artillery, arms, or ammuni— 
non, It is true, he expected ſome from Holland, but the 
ume was very uncertain. And therefore he attempted to 
take Hull by correſpondence. In the execution of this de- 


gn, he made uſe of Mr. Beckwith a gentleman of Bever- 


| f Ferdinando lord F airfax, fir Hugh Cholmley, fir Philip Stapleton, and 
ir Henry Cholmley, Ruſhwortb, tom. IV. p. 615. To whom the lord 
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but could not prevail; ſo that he ley, who had a ſon-in-law, officer in Hull. But this officer 


diſcovered the plot to the governor, who was fo civil as to 
fend the King word he might fave himſelf the trouble of 
carrying on the contrivance, and at the ſame time ſent an 
expreſs to the parliament, Beckwith retiring to the king 
at York, the parliament diſpatched a meſſenger to ſeize and 
bring him to london : but the meſſenger was not permitted 
to execute his orders, | | 

From that time, the king and the parl'ament prepared 
for war, it being very eaſy to foreſee, they ſhould at laſt 
be forced to it. But as each ſtood in need of the people to 
bear the expence, ſo each uſed all poſhble endeavours to 
gain them, by demon{rating the injuſtice of the contrary 
party, and by ftriving to convince them, that their good 
was only intended. The parliament pretended, that the 
malignants, by whom the king ſuffered himſelf to be guided, 
had formed a defign to inflave the nation, wherein they 
could not ſucceed, but by inflaming the miſunderſtanding 
between the king and the parliament, in order to engage 
them in a civil war, which they hoped would prove ſuccefs— 
ful to the king. This was the parliament's ſuppoſition, from 
whence they inferred, that therefore it was necellary to 
prevent by good meaſures the execution of ths defign, and 
to put themſelves in a poſture of defence, in caſe the king 
continued to be directed by theſe malignants. | 

The king, on his ſide, pretended, that the parliament, 
in feigning to have only in view the good of the kingdom, 
really meant to alter the conſtitution of church and flate : 
that they defigned to aboliſh the regal power, or render the 
king but a ſhadow, whilſt both houſes ſhould be poflefled 
of the government. He inferred from this ſuppoſition, that 
he ought to expoſe himſelf to the greateſt hazards, rather 
than receive law from his ſubjects, his conſcience and the 
care of the realm, which God had entruſted him with, not 
permitting him to ſuffer the alterations deſigned to be made 
in church and ſtate. Whatever ſecret motives both might 
have, the reaſons they alleged were very plaufible, and 
thoſe who ſought only juſtice, were not a little embarraſſed 
which ſide to eſpouſe. But the parliament ſeemed to have 
a great advantage over the king, in that their party was 
much more numerous, and the forts and militia in their 
poſſeſſion, with plenty of arms and ammunition, whilſt the 
king was wholly unprovided. Nevertheleſs, the king was 
not without hopes. He had, as I have ſaid, privately 
gained colonel Goring governor of Portſmouth, The queen 
was now buſy in Holland in procuring artillery, arms, am- 
munition, and ſeveral officers of the Engliſh troops in the 
Dutch ſervice. © Moſt of the Yorkſhire gentlemen, the 
largeſt county in England, were for him, and he did not 
queſtion, but by their means he ſhould engage the whole 
With this aſſiſtance, he 
hoped to prevent the parliament, and raiſe a ſufficient num- 
ber of forces to take Hull, before the parliament ſhould be 
able to oppoſe it. He expected alſo, that when he was 
maſter of Hull and Portſmouth, and had received arms from 
Holland, many, who were {till reſtrained by the fear of 
wanting protection, would openly take his part. Morcover, 
he gave private notice to all his friends, that it was time to 
repair to York, and ordered letters to be ſeat in his name to 
ſuch members as adhered to him, to abſent themſelves from 
the parliament and retire to York, or to other places where 
they could be ſerviceable to him. | 

All theſe meaſures could not be taken ſo privately but the 
parliament had fome information, and therefore the king 
endeavoured to give them ſome colour, to hinder his defigns 
from being diſcovered, After his diſappointment at Hull, 
he ſummoned all the Yorkſhire tenants in chief, to appcar at 
York the 12th of May. 

Shortly after, both houſes ſent a committee to York f, 
under pretence of bringing the king a metlage about Hull 
and the militia, but, in reality, to be ſpies upon his actions. 
The meſlage was the more difagreeable to him, as after 
having returned an anſwer and diſmiſſed the committee, they 
told him, they had orders to ſtay at York. Though it was 
eaſy for him to ſee with what view the parliament had ſeat 
this committce, he thought not proper to uſe any violence 
to drive them from the city. 

The 12th of May, the gentry of the county being come 
to York, his majeſty made a ſpeech to them, wherein he 
proteſted, ** Thar the enjoying of quiet was the chief cauſe 
of his coming among them in the North, and not to make 
that part of the Kingdom a feat of war, as malice would 


Clarendon adds, the lo1d Howard of Eſcrick, Tom, I. p. 403. 
This 
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make them believe.” He added, “ that both houſes of 
parliament did, by their meflengers brave him even in York; 
and that, as his magazine of Hull was going, directly againſt 
his will, to be taken from him, and the militia to be put in 
execution againſt law and his conſent ; and laſtly, as fir 
John Hotham's treaſon was countenanced, none could blame 
him for apprehending danger. Therefore he was reſolved 
to have a guard, in which he defired their concurrence and 
athſtance.” | 
The Yorkſhire gentry being variouſly diſpoſed, it was not 
poſſible for the hearers of the King's ſpeech to agree in the 
lame anſwer, Nay, it is ſaid, ſome violence was uſed by the 
court, to exclude from the debate ſuch as were Known to be 
oppoſite to the King, and that theſe were forced to zilemble 
elſewhere. For this realon the King received four different 
anſwers to his propoſition, two whereof were fayourable, and 
the other two beſought him to hearken to the advice of his 
parliament. The guard however was raifed, and the com— 
mand thereof given to tne prince of Wales 5, e 
The king would have alto removed the courts of juſtice 
from Weſtminſter to York, and even ſent a proclamation to 
the lord-keeper Littleton for that purpoſe, with orders to 
publiſn it. Bur the parhament having notice of it, toibad 
him to execute the orders. ” | 
gerjcant major- general Skippon being an excellent officer, 
an the king knoving the parliament defigned ro employ 
hic, ſent for him to attend him at York. But the parlia- 
ment gave him orders to the contrary, which Skippon obey- 
ed. This doubileſs was foreico by the King, but he was 
very glad to ſhew that the parliament defired a war, ſince 
they o haughtly contradicted his orders. 
As matters ſtool between the king and the partiament, a 
war ſeemed unavoidable, and probably it was determinea on 
both ſides. The fole concern was to amuſe the public with 
good or bad reaſons, and try to caſt the blame on the op- 
pooſite party, Mean while the king's two anfwers of March 
the 9th and the 20th, not being replied to, the parliament 
| was apprehenſive, their filence would produce an ill effect 
in the minds of the people. Wherefore they took occaſion, 
| in anſwering theſe two meſſages, to publiſh a manifeſto, under 
| the name of remonſtiance or declaration, the 19th of May. 
| As this manifeſto, and the king's anſwer, are very proper to 


inform the icader of the reaions of both parties, or at leaſt 


of thoſe they allege to ſupport their cauſe and vindicate 
their conduct, I think it neccflary to inſert theſe two papers, 
{or ſcar the abridging them may be an injury to either. 


The declaration or remonſtance of the lords and commons in 

parliament affembled, May 19, 1642. 
« THE infinite mercy and providence of the Almighty 
God hath been abundantly manifeſt2d ſince the beginning of 
this parliament, in great variety of protections and bleſſings, 
whereby he hath not only delivered us from many wicked 
plots and deſigus, Which, if they had taken effect, would 
have brought ruin and deſtruction upon this kingdom ; but 
out of thole attempts hath produced divers evident and re— 
: markable advantages to the furtherance of thoſe ſervices, 
a which we have becn defirous to perform to our ſovereign lord 
the king, and to this Church and ſtate, in providing for the 
public peace and proſperity of his majeſty, and all his realms, 
which in the preſence of the ſame all-ſeeing Deity, we proteſt 
to have been, and ſtill to be, the only end of all our counſels 
and endegvours, wherein we have reſolved to continue freed 
and chlarged from all private aims, perſonal reſpects or 

aſſions wharſoever. (I.) . 

Nchiark (i. It may be preſumed, there were in both 
houſes, many members who acted with fincerity, and be— 


licred, they really ſerved the public in whatever they did 


again the king, But it is hard to conceive, how both 
houſe: .onfiſting of fo many members, who were ignorant 
of 26 noiher's inward ſentiments, could call God to wit- 
nete, that they acted only by juſt motives, free from paſſion 
and private vic as. 

« In which reiolution we are nothing diſcouraged, al- 
though the heads of the malignant party, diſappointed 
of that prey, the religion and liberty of this kingdom, 
which they were ready to ſcize upon and devour before the 
beginning of this parliament, have ſtill perſiſted, by new 
practices, both of force and fubtilty, to recover the ſame 
again; for Ach purpoic they have made ſeveral attempts 


for the bringing u of the army; they afrerwards projected 


the falfe acculetion ? e lord Kimbolion and the five mem— 
bers of the houſe of cor.mons, which being in itſelf of an 
od dus nature, they yet o tar prevailed with his majeſty, 


$ 


„ bie nat tee 5209 of a tronp of horſe, and of a tecimenit of foot of 


part of their reverence and obedience from bis majcity, x 


of ENGLAND, 
as to procure lim to take it upon himſelf ; but when the 


unchangeable duty and faithfulneſs of the pariiament could 


not be wrought upon by ſuch a fact as that, to withdraw ans 


Ney 
have, with much art and induſtry, adviſed his majefty, 1 
ſuffer divers unjuſt ſcandals and imputations upon the pal. 
ment, to be publiſhed in his name, whereby they might 
make it odious to the people, and by their help to geftian, 
that which hath hitherto been the only means of their . 
preſervation, | | 

* For this purpoſe, they have drawn his majeſty inta 1... 
northern parts, far from the parliament, that ſo faltet. 
mours might have time to get credit, and the juſt defenecz 
of the pafliament find a more tedious, difficult, and ds 
adyantageous acceſs, after thoſe falſe imputations and flag. 
ders had been firſt rooted in the apprehenfion of his ms. 
jeſty, and his ſubjects; which the more ſpcedily to ef 
they have cauſed a preſs to be tranſported to York, fie 
whence ſeveral papers and writings of that kind are con. 
veyed to all parts of the kingdom, without the authorhn 
of the great ſeal, iv an unuſual and illegal manner, and 
without the advice of his majeſty's priv;-council : from 
the greater and better part whereof having withdrayy 
himſelf, as well from h's great council of parliament, he 
is thereby expoſed to the wicked and unfaithful count, of 
ſuch as have made the wiſdom and juſtice of the Paritament 
dangerous to themſelves ; and this danger they labour tg 
prevent, by hiding their own guilt under the name and 
ſhadow of the king, infuſing into him their own fears, and 
as much as in them lies, aſperſing his royal perſon and bo— 
nour with their own infamy, from both which it hath always 
been as much the care, as it is the duty, of the parliament. 
to preſerve his majeſty, and fix the guilt of all cri 
actions and counſels, upon thoſe who have been the a. 
thors of them. 4 | 352 

** Amongſt divers writings of this kind, we the lords end 
commons in parliament, have taken into our conſideration 
two printed papers; the firſt containing a declaration, which 
they received from his majeſty, in anſwer to that which 
was preſented to his majeſty from both houles of parlia 
ment at Newmarket, the gth of March 1641. The Other, 
his majeſty's anſwer to the petition of both houſes pre- 
ſented to his majeſty at Vork, the 26th of March 10425 
both which are filled with harſh cenſures, and cauſciek 
charges upon the parliament ; concerning which, we hold it 
neceſfary to give ſatisfaction to the kingdom, ſeeing we find 
it very difhcult to ſatisfy his majeſty, whom, to Our great 
grief, we have found to be ſo engaged to, and poſleſſed by 
thoſe miſapprehenſions, which evil counſcllors have wroustt 
in him, that our moſt humble and faithful remonſtranees 
have rather irritated and imbittered, than any thing allzved 
or mitigated the ſharp expreffions, which his majeſty hath 
been pleaſed to make in anſwer to them; for the manifeſla- 
tion whereof, and of our own innocency, we defire that 
all his majeſty's loving ſubjects may take notice of the: 
particulars. 


We know no occafion given by us, which might move 


his majeſty to tell us, That in our declaration, preſented at 


Newmarket, there were ſome expreſſions different from the 
uſual language to princes, | | 
„Neither did we tell his majeſty, either in words or in 
effect, That if he did not join with us in an act, which his 
majeſty conceived might prove prejudicial and dangerous io 
himſelf and the whole kingdom, we could make a Jaw with- 
out him, and impoſe it upon the people. That which ue 
deſired was, That in regard of the imminent danger of the 
kingdom, the militia, tor the ſecurity of his majeſty and his 
people, might be put under the command of ſuch noblc and 
faithful perſons, as they had all cauſe to confide in: and ſuch 
was the neceſſity of this preſervation, that we declare, That 
if his majeſty ſhould refoſe to join with vs therein, the two 
noutes of parliament, being the ſupreme court, and hight 
council of the kingdom, were enabled, by their own autho- 


ricy, to provide tor the repulſing of ſuch imminent and cri 


dent danger, not by any new law of their own making, 3s 


hath bcen untruly ſuggeſted to his majeſty, but by the molt 
ancient la of this Kingdom, cven that which is fundamental 
and eflential to the conſtitution and ſubſiltence of ir. 


“Although we never defircd to encourage his majeſty 10. 


ſuch replies, as might produce any conte ſtation betwixt him 
and his parliament, of which we never found better eftc: 
than loſs of time, and hindrance of the public affairs; pet 
we have been far from telling him, of how little value his 
Words Would be with us, much leſs when they are accom 


about is hundred men, taken from the militia, Clarendon, tom. I. P. 417+ 
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vanied with actions of love and juſtice. His majeſty hath 
more reaſon to find fault with thoſe wicked counſellors, who 
have ſo often bereaved him of the honour, and his people 
of the fruit, of many gracious ſpceches which he made to 
em, ſuch as thoſe in the end of the laſt parliament; © That 
pay ke word of a king, and as he was a gentleman, he would 
eren the grievances of his people, as well out of parliament 
5 in it, Were the ſearching the ſtudies and chambers, yea, 
the pockets of ſome, both of the nobility and commons, 
the very next day; the commitment of Mr. Bellaſis, fir John 


Hotham), and Mr. Crew; the continued oppreſſions by ſhip- 


money, coat and conduct money; with the manifold im- 
rilonments, and other vexations thereupon, and other en— 
ſuing violations of the laws and liberties of the Kingdom, 
(all which were the effects of evil counſel, and abundantly 
declared our general remonſtrance of the ſtate of the King- 
dom) actions of love and juſtice, ſuitable to ſuch words as 
thoſe ? : ; | : | Ip 
« As gracious was his majeſty's ſpeech in the beginning 
of this parliament : © That he was relolved to put himſelf 
freely and clearly upon the love and affection of his Engliſh 
ſubjects.“ Whether his cauſeleſs complaints and. jealouly, 
the unjuſt imputations ſo often caſt upon his parliament, his 
denial of their neceffary defence by the ordinance of the 
militia, his dangerous ablenting himſelt from his great coun— 
eil, like to produce ſuch a miſchievous diviſton in the King- 
dom, have not been more fuitable to other mens evil coun- 
ſels, than to his own words, will eafily appear to any in- 
different judgment. 

& Neither have his latter ſpeeches been better uſed and 
preſerved by theſe evil and wicked counſellors, Could any 


words be fuller of love and juſtice, than thoſe in his anſwer 


to the meſſage ſent the houſe of commons, the 31ſt of De— 
cember 1641? © We do engage unto you ſolemnly, on the 
word of a king, that the ſecurity of all, and every one of 
you, from violence, 1s, and ever ſhall be as much our care, 


as the preſervation of us and our children.“ And could any 


actions be fuller of injuſtice and violence than that of the at- 
torney-general, in falfly accufing the fix members of par- 
lament, and the other proceedings thereupon, within three 
or four days after that meflage ? For the full view whereof 
jet che declaration made of thoſe proceedings be peruſed ; 
and by those inſtances (we could add many more) ler all the 
world judge, who deſerves to be taxed with dilvaluing his 


majeſty's words, they, who have as much as in them lies 


{lined and ſullied them with ſuch foul counſels; or the par- 
lianent, who have ever manifeſted, with joy aad delight, 
their humble thankfulneſs for thoſe gracious words and ac— 
tions of love and juſtice which have been conformable 
thereunto. | 

„The king is pleaſed to diſavow the having any ſuch 
evil council or counſcllors, as are mentioned in our decla— 
ration, to his knowledge; and we hold it our duty, humbly 
to avow there are ſuch, or elſe we mult ſay, that all the ill 
things done of late in his majeſty's name, have been done by 
himſelf, wherein we ſhould neither follow the direction of 
the law, nor the affection of our own hearts, which is, as 
much as may be, to clear his maj: {ty from all imputation of 
miſ- government, and to lay the fault upon his miniſters ; the 
falſe accuſing of fix members of parliament; the juſtifying 
of maſter attorney in that falſe accuſation ; the violent com- 
ing to the houſe of commons; the denial of the militia ; 
the ſharp meſſages to both houſcs, contrary to the cuſtoms 
of former Kings; the long and remote abſence of his majeſty 
from parliament ; the heavy and wrongful taxes upon both 
houſes ; the cheriſhing and countenancing a diſcontented 
party in the kingdom againſt them: theſe certainly are 
the fruits of very ill counſel, apt to put the Kingdom into 
a combuſtion, to hinder the ſupplies of Ireland, and to 
countenance the proceedings and pretenſions of the rebels 
there; and the authors of thoſe evil counſels, we conceive, 
muſt needs be known to his majeſty. And we hope our la- 
bouring with his majeſty to have theſe diſcovered and 
brought to a juſt cenſure, will not ſo much wound his 
honour, in the opinion of his good ſubjects, as his labour- 
ing to preſerve and conceal them. | | 

“And whereas his majeſty ſaith, he could wiſh that his 
on immediate actions, which he avows on his own honour, 
might not be ſo roughly cenſured under that common ſtile 
of evil counſellors : we could alſo heartily wiſh, that we had 
not cauſe to make that ſtile ſo common: but how often and 
undutiful ſoever theſe wicked counſellors fix their diſhonour 
upon the king, by making his majeſty the author of thoſe 
evil actions, which are the effects of their own evil counſels, 
Ve his majeſty's loyal and dutiful ſubjects can uſe no other 


ſtile, according to that maxim ia the law, © The king can 
do no wrong ;* but if any ill be committed in matter of ſtate, 
the council]; if in matter of juſtice, the judges muſt anſwer 
for it; | „ 
We lay no charge upon his majeſty, which ſhould put 
him upon that apology, concerning his faithful and z-alous 
affection of the prot«[tant profeſſion : neither doth his ma- 
jeſty endeavour to clear thoſe in greateſt authority about him, 
by whom (we ſay) that defign hath been potently carried 
on for divers years; and we rather wiſh, rhar the mercies of 
heaven, than the judgments, may be manifeſted upon them; 
but that there hath been ſuch, there are ſo plentiful and fre- 
quent evidences, that we believe there is none, either pro- 
teſtant or papiſt, who hath had any reaſonable: view of the 
paſſages of latter times, bat either in fear or hope, did ex— 
pect a ſudden iſſue of this deſign. | | 
Wie have no way tranſgretled againſt the act of oblivion, 
by remembering the intended war againſt Scotland, as a 
branch of that deſign to alter religion, by thoſe wicked coun- 
ſels, from which God did then deliver us, which we ought 
never to forget, | 
That the rebellion in Ireland was framed and cheriſhed 
by the popiſh and malignant party in England, is not only 
affirned by the rebels, but may be cleared by many other 
proofs : the ſame rebellious principles of pretended religion, 
the ſame politic ends, are apparent in both, and th-ir mali— 
cious deſigns and practices are miſked and diſputed with the 
ſame falſe colour, of their earneſt zeal to vindicate his ina- 
jeſty's prerogative from the ſuppoſed oppretfion of the par- 
lament, How much theſe treacherous pretences have ben 
countengnced by ſome evil counſel about his majeity, nay 
appear in this, That the proclamation whereby they were 
declared traitors, was fo long with-bcld as to the 2d of Ja— 
nuary, thovgh the rebellion bioke forth in Oftober be. ore, 
and then no more but forty copies appointed to be printed, 
with a ſpecial command from his majeſty not to exceed that 
number; and that none of them ſhould be publiſh, till hs 
majeſty's pleaſure was further fignitie, as by the warrant ap— 
pears, a true copy whereof is hereunio added, fo that few 
only could take notice of it; which was made mare obfrys 
able, by the late contrary proceedings againſt the Scots, 
who were in a very quick and tharp manner p!ocluimed ; 
and thoſe proclamations iorthwirh diſperſed, wih as much 
diligence as might be, through all the Kingdom, or ordered 
to be read in ail churches, accompanied with public prayers 
and exccrations. | 
* Another evidence of favour and countenance to the 
rebels, in ſome of power about his majeſty, is this, That 
they have put forth in his name a cauſcleis complaint againſt 
the parliament, which ſpeaketh the ſame language of the 
parliament which the rebels do, whereby to raiſe a belief 
in mens minds, that his majeſty's affect ons are alicnated, as 
well as his perſon is removed from that great council; ail 
which doth exceedingly retard the ſupplics of Ireland, and 
more advance the proceedings of the rebels, than any jea— 


louſy or miſapprehenſion, begotten in his ſubjects, by the 
declaration of the rebels injunctions of Roſetti, or infor:na- 


tion of Triſtram Whitecomb ; ſo that, conſidering the preſent 
ſtate and temper of both kingdoms, his, royal preſence is far 
more neceſſary here than it can be in Ireland, for redemp- 
tion or protection of his ſubjects there, 

And whcther there be any cauſe of his majeſty's great 
indignation, for being reproached to have intended force or 
threatening to the parliament, we defire them to conſider; 
who ſhall read our declaration, in which there is no word 
tending to any ſuch reproach ; and certainly we have been 
more tender of his majeſty's honour in this point, than he, 
whoſoever he was, that did write this declaration, where, 
in his majeſty's name, he doth call God to witneſs, he never 
had any ſuch thought, or knew of any ſuch reſolution of 
bringing up the amy; which truly will ſeem ſtrange to 
thoſc, who ſhall rcad the depoſition of Mr, Goring, the in- 
formation of Nir, Percy, and divers other examinations of 
Mr. Wilmor, Mr. Pollard, and others; the other examina- 


tions of captain Legg, fir Jacob Aſhley, fir Jobn Conicrs ; 


and conſider the condition and nature of the petition which 
was ſent unto fir Jacob Aſhley, under the approbat on C. R. 
which his majeſty doth now acknowledge to be his on hand; 
and being full of ſcandal to the parliament, might have 
proved dangerous to the whole kingdom, if the army ſhould 
have interpoled bctwixt the king and them, as was deſired. 

«© We do not affirm, that his majeſty's warrant was 
granted for the paſſage of Mr. Jermin, atter the defire 
of both houſes for reſtraint of his ſervants, but oy thar 
he did pals over, after that reſtraint, by virtue of ſvca a 


8 Warrant. 
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warrant. We know the warrant bears the date the day before 
our defire ; yet it ſeems ſtrange to thoſe who knew how great 
reſpect and power Mr. Jermin had in court, that he ſhould 
begin his journey in ſuch haſte, and in apparel ſo unfit for 
travel, as a black ſattin ſuit, and white boots, if his going 
away were defigned the day before. OP 

% The accuſation of the lord Kimbolton, and the five 
members of the houſe of commons, is called a breach 
of privilege ; and truly ſo it was, and a very high one, 
far above any ſatisfaction that hath been yet given: how 
can it be ſaid to be largely ſatisfied, ſo long as his ma- 
jeſty labourcd to preſerve maſter attorney from puniſh- 
ment, who was the viſible actor in it; ſo long as his majeſty 
hath not only juſtified him, but by his letters declared, that 
it was his duty to accuſe them, and that he would have pu- 


niſhed him, if he had not done it; ſo long as thoſe members 


have not the means of clearing their innocency, and the au- 
thors of that malicious charge undiſcovered, though both 
houſes of parliament have ſeveral times petitioned his majeſty 
to diſcover them, and that not only upon grounds of com- 
mon juſtice, but by act of parliament, his majeſty is bound 
to do it; ſo long as the king refuſes to paſs a bill for their 


diſcharge, alleging, That the narrative in that bill is againſt 


his honour, whereby he ſeems ſtill to avow the matter of that 
falſe and ſcandalous accuſation, though he deſerts the proſe- 
cution, offering to paſs a bill for their acquittal ; yet with 
intimation, that they muſt deſert the avowing their own in— 
nocency, which would more wound them in honour, than 
ſecure them in law. 5 | 

And in vindication of this great privilege of parliament, 
we do not know that we have invaded any privilege belong- 


ing to his majeſty, as is alleged in this declaration, 


«© But we look not upon this only in the notion of a breach 
of privilege, which might be, though the accuſation were 
true or falſe, but under the notion of a heinous crime in the 
attorney, and all other ſubjects who had a hand in it: a 
crime againſt the law of nature, againſt the rules of juſtice, 
that innocent men ſhould be charged with ſo great an offence 
as treaſon, in the face of the higheſt judicatory of the kivg- 
dom, whereby their lives and eſtates, their blood and honour, 
are endangered, without witneſs, without evidence, without 
all poſſibiſity of reparation in a legal courſe, yet a crime of 
ſuch a nature, that his majeſty's command can no more 
warrant, than it can any other acts of injuſtice, It is true, 
that thoſe things which are evil in their own nature, ſuch as 
falſe teſtimony, or falſe accuſation, cannot be the ſubject of 
any command, or induce any obligation of obedience upon 
any man, by any authority whatſoever ; therefore the attor- 
ney in this caſe was bound to refuſe to execute ſuch a com- 
mand, unleſs he had ſome ſuch evidence or teſtimony, as 
might have warranted him againſt the parties, and be liable 
to make ſatisfaction if it ſhould prove falſe; and it is fut- 
ficiently known to every man, and adjudged in parliament, 
That the king can be ncither the. relator, informer, or wit- 
neſs, If it reft as it is without further ſatisfaction, no fu- 
ture parliament can be ſafe, but that the members may be 
taken and deſtroyed at plcaſure; yea, the very principles of 
government and juſtice will be in danger to be diffolved. 

_* We do not conccive, that numbers do make an aſſem— 
bly unlawful, but when either. the end or manner of their 
carriage ſhall be unlawful. Divers juſt oecaſions might draw 
the citizens to Weſtminſter, where many public and private 
petitions, and other cauſes, were depending in parliament; 
and way that ſhould be found more faulty in the citizens, 
than the reſort of great numbers every day in the term to the 
ordinary courts of juſtice, we know not. That thoſe citizens 
were notoriouſly provoked and aſſaulted at Weſtminſter, by 
colonel Lunsford, captain Hide, with divers others, and by 
ſome of the ſervants of the archbiſhop of York, is ſufficiently 
proved : and that afterward they were more violently wounded, 
and moſt barbarouſly mangled with ſwords, by the officers 
and folders near Whitehall, many of them being without 
weapons, and giving no cauſe of diſtaſte, as is likewiſe proved 
by ſeveral teſtimonies ; but of any ſcandalous or ſeditious 
miſlemeanours of theirs, that might give his majeſty good 
cauſe to ſuppoſe his on perſon, or thoſe of his royal con- 
ſort, or children, to be in apparent danger, we have had no 
proof ever offered to cither houſe ; and if there had been any 
complaint of that kind, it is no doubt the houſes would have 
been as forward to join in an order for the ſuppreſling ſuch 
tumults, as they were not long before upon another occaſion, 
when they made an order to that purpoſe, Whereas thoſe 
ofiicers and ſoldiers, which <c:nmitted that violence upon ſo 
many of the citizens at Whetehall, were cheriſhed and foſter- 
ed in his majeſty's houie : and when, not long after, the 


common-council of London preſented a petition to hig n 
jeſty, for reparation of thoſe injuries ; his majeſty's We ig 
was, (without hearing the proof of the complaints) that f 
any citizen was wounded or ill-treated, his majeſty was con 
fidently aſſured, that it happened by their own evil and cor. 
rupt demeanours. 


this nature, for the neceſſary defence of the kingdom; aud 
as his majeſty doth graciouſly declare, the law ſhall be the 
meaſure of his power; ſo do we moſt: heartily profeſs, tha; 
we ſhall always make it the rule of our obedience. 


Prudent omiſſions in the king's anſwer, 


* The next point of our declaration was with much caü. 
tion artificially paſſed over by him who drew his majef”; 
anſwer, it being indeed the foundation of all our miſery, aud 
his majeſty's trouble, that he is pleaſed to hear general taxes 
upon his parliament, without any particular charge to which 
they may give ſatisfaction, and that he hath often conceived 
diſpleaſure againſt particular perſons upon miſinformation 
and although thoſe iniormations have been clearly proved 0 
be falſe, yet he would never bring the accuſers to queſtion 
which layeth an impoſſibility upon honeſt men of clearing 
themſelves, and gives encouragement unto falſe and yn. 
worthy perſons to trouble untrue and groundleſs informa: 
tions; three particulars we mentioned in our declaration 
which the penner of that anſwer had good cauſe to omit ; the 
words ſuppoſed to be ſpoken at Kenſington ; the pretended 
articles againſt the queen; and the groundleſs accuſation of 
the ſix members of parliament, there being nothing to be ſaid 
in defence or denial of any of them. a 

Concerning his majeſty's deſire to join with his parlis. 
ment, and with his faithful ſubjects, in defence of religion, 
and public good of the kingdom; we doubt not but he wil 
do it fully, when evil counſellors ſhall be removed from 
about him; and until that be, as we have thewed before of 
words, ſo muſt we allo ſay of laws, that they cannot ſecure 
us; witneſs the petition of right, which was followed with 
ſuch an inundation of illegal taxes, that we had juſt cauſe to 
think, that the payment of eight hundred and twenty thou- 
ſand pounds was an eaſy burthen to the common-wealth, in 
exchange for them; and we cannot but juſtly think, that if 
there be a continuance of ſuch ill counſellors, and favour to 
them, they will by ſome wicked device or other, make the 
bill for the triennial parliament, and thoſe other excellent 
laws mentioned in his majeſty's declaration, of leſs value 
than words, . | 

That excellent bill for the continuance of this parlia- 
ment was fo neceflary, that without it, we could not have 
raiſed ſo great ſums of money for the ſervice of his majeſty 
and the common-wealth as we have done, and without which 
the ruin and deſtruction of the kingdom muſt needs have fol- 
lowed. And we are reſoivei, the gracious favour of his 
majeſty expreſſed in that bill, and the advantage and ſecurity 
which thereby we have from being diſlotved, ſhall not en— 
courage us to do any thing, which otherwiſe had not been fit 
to have been done. And we are ready to make it good be- 
fore all the world, that although his majeſty hath paſſed 
many bills very advantageous for the ſubject, yet in none of 
them have we bereaved his majeſty of any juſt, neceſſary, or 
profitable prerogative of the crown. We ſo earneſtly defire 
his majeſty's return to London, for that upon it, we con- 
ceive, depends the very ſafety and being of both his king- 
doms : and therefore we muſt proteſt, that as ſor the time 
paſt, neither the goverment of London, nor any laws of 
the land, have Jof their life and force for his ſecurity; 
ſo for the future, we ſhall be ready to do or ſay, any thing 
that may ſtand with the duty or honour of a parliament, 
which may raiſe a mutual confidence betwixt his majeſty 
and us, as we do wiſh, and as the affairs of the kingdom do 
require, | 
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ee Thus far the anſwer to that which is called his ma. 
jeſty's declaration, hath led us. Now we come to that which 
A 7 led His. Majeſty's Anſwer to the Petition of both 
Houſes, preſented to him at York, the 26th of March 1642. 
Tn the beginning whereof his majeſty wiſheth, that our pri- 

jleges on all parts were ſo ſtated, that this way of correſ- 
= N might be preſerved with that freedom which hath 
ee uſed of old. We know nothing introduced by us that 

Ives any impediment hereunto ; neither have we affirmed 
our privileges to be broken, when his majeſty denies us any 
thing, or gives us a reaſon why he cannot grant it, or that 
thoſe who adviſed ſuch denial, were enemies to the peace of 
the kingdom, and favourers of the Iriſh rebellion, in which 
aſperſion, that is turned into a general aflertion, which in 
our votes is applied to a particular caſe; wherefore we muſt 


maintam our votes, that thoſe who adviſe his majeſty to con- 


tradict that which. both houſes, in the queſtion concerning 
the militia, had declared to be law and command, it ſhould 
not be obeyed, is a high breach of privilege ; and that thoſe 
who adviſed his majeſty to ablent himſelf from his parlia- 
ment, are enemies to the peace of the kingdom, and juſtly 


to be ſuſpected to be favourers of the rebell:on in Ireland. 


The reaſons of both are evident, becauſe in the firſt there is 


as great a derogation from the truſt and authority of parliament; - 


and in the ſecond, as much advantage to the proceedings 
and hopes of the rebels as may be : and we hold it a very 
cauſeleſs imputation upon the parliament, that we have herein 
any way impeached, much lets taken away, the freedom of 
his majeſty's vote, whicn doth not import a liberty for his 
majeſty to deny any thing, how neceflary ſoever, for the pre- 
ſervation of the Kingdom, much leſs a licence to evil coun- 
ſellors, to adviſe any thing, though never ſo deſtructive to 
his majeſty and his people. (2.) | : 

Rem. (2.) I do not think it was ever decided to what 
acts the king may, or may not, deny his aſſent. So there 
ariſes an inexhauſtible fountain of ditputes, when the king 
and parliament do not agree. 

« By the meſſage of the 20th of January, his majeſty 
did propound to both houſes of parliament, that they would 
with all ſpeed fall into a ſerious conſideration all thoſe 

articulars, which they thought necetlary, as well for rhe 
upholding and maintaining his majeſty's juſt and iegal autho- 
rity, and for the ſettling his revenue, as tor the preſent and 
future eſtabl.thing our privileges, the free and quiet enjoy- 
ing our eſtates, the liberties of our perſons, the ſecurity of 
the true religion profeſſed in the church of England, and the 
ſettling of ceremonies in ſuch a manner as may take away all 
juſt offence, and digeſt it into one entire body. 

« To that point of upholding and maintaining his royal 
authority, we ſay, nothing has been done to the prejudice of 
it, that ſhould require any new proviſion : to the other of 


ſettling the revenue, the parliament hath no way abridged 


or diſordered his juſt revenues; but it is true that much 
waſte and confuſion of his majeſty's eſtate hath been made by 
thoſe evil and unfaithful miniſters, whom he hath employed 
in the managing of it, whereby his own ordinary expences 
would have been diſappointed, and the ſafety of the king- 
dom more endangered, if the parliament had not in ſome 
meaſure provided for his houſhold, and for ſome of the 
forts, more than they were bound to do; and they are ſtill 
willing to ſettle ſuch a revenue upon his majeſty, as may 
make him live royally, plentifully, and fately ; but they can- 
not in wiſdom and fidelity to the common-wealth do this, 
till he ſhall chuſe ſuch counſellors and officers as may order 
and diſpoſe it to the public good, and not apply it to the ruin 
and deſtruction of his people, as heretofore it hath been. 
But this and the other matters concerning ourſelves, be- 
ing works of great importance, and full of intricacy, will re- 
quire ſo long a time of deliberation, that the kingdom 
might be ruined before we ſhould effect them. Wherefore 
we thought it neceſſary, firſt to be ſuiters to his majeſty, ſo 
to order the militia, that the Kingdom being ſecured, we 
might with more eaſe and ſafety apply ourſelves to debate of 
that meſſage wherein we have been interrupted by his ma- 
jeſty's denial of the ordinance concerning the ſame, becauſe 
It would have been in vain for us to labour in other things, 
and in the mean time to leave ourſelves naked to the malice 
of ſo many enemies both at home and abroad ; yet we have 
nc: been altogether negligent of thoſe things which his ma- 
jeſty is pleaſed to propound in that meflage : we have agreed 
upon a book of rates in a larger proportion than hath been 
granted to any of his majeſty's predeccflors, which is a con- 
iderable ſupport of his majeſty's public charge; and have 
likewiſe prepared divers propoſitions and bills for preſerva— 
tion of our religion and liberties, which we intend ſhortly 
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to preſent to his majeſty, and to do whatſoever is fit for us 
to make up this unpleaſant breach betwixt his majeſty and his 
parliament. | | 

“ Whereas divers exceptions are here taken concerning 
the militia; firſt, that his majeſty never denied the thing, 
but accepted the perſons (except tor corporations) only that 


he denied the way, To which we anſwer, that that excep- 


tion takes of London, and all other great towns and cities, 
which makes a great part of the kingdom ; and for the way 
of ordinaace it is ancient, more ſpeedy, more eaſily altera- 
ble, and in all theſe and other reſpects, more proper and 
more applicable to the preſent occaſion, than a bill which 
his mijeſty calls the only good old way of impoſing upon 
the ſubjects. It ſhall ſeem that neither his majeſty's royal 
predeceſſors, nor our anceſtors have herctofore been of that 
opinion; 37 Ed. 3. we fine! this record, The chancellor 
made declaration of the challenge of the parliament; the king 
deſires to know the griefs of his ſubjects, and to redreſs enor- 
mities. The laſt day of the parliamcnt, the king demanded 
of the whole eſtates, whether they would have ſuch things as 
they agreed on, by way of ordinance or ſtatute ? who an{wer- 
ed, by way of ordinance ; for that they m'/ght amend the 
ſame at their pleature, and ſo it was.” 

“ But his majeſty objects further, that there is ſomewhat 
in the preface, to which he could not conſent with juſtice 
to his honour and innocence, and that thereby he is excluded 
from any power in the diſpoſing of it. Theſe objections 
may ſeem ſom-what, but indeed will appear nothing, when 
it hall be confidered, chat nothing in the pregmble lays any 
chirge upon his majeſty, or in the body of the ordinance, 
that excludes his royal authority in the diſpoſing or exccu- 
tion of it: but only it is provided, that it ſhould be ſignified 
by both houſes of parliament, as that channel through which 
it will be beſt derived, and moſt certainly to thoſe ends for 
which it 1s intended, and let all the world judge, whether we 
have not reaſon to infiſt upon it, that the ſtrength of the 
kingdom ſhould rather be ordered according to the direction 
or advice of the great council of the land, equally intruſted 
by the king, and by the kingdom, than that the ſafety of the 
king, parliament, and kingdom, ſhould be left at the devo- 
tion ol a fe unknown councellors, many of them not intruſt— 
ed at all by the king in any public way, and not at all con- 
fided in by the kingdom, | 

% We w:th the danger were not imminent, or not ſtill 
continuing, but cannot conceive, that the long time ſpent 
in this debate is evidence ſufficient that there was no ſuch ne— 
ceility or danger, but a bill night eafly have been pre- 
pared; for when many cauſes do concur to the danger of a 
ftate, the interruption of any one may hinder the execution 
ot the reſt, and yet the deſign be ſtill kept on foot for better 
opportunities. Who knows whether the ill ſucceſs of the 


rebels in Ireland had nut hindered the inſurrection of the pa- 


piſts here? whether the pretervation of the ſix members of the 
parliament faiſcly accutcd, hath not prevented that plot of 
the breaking the neck ot the parliament, of which we were 
informed from France, not long before they were accuſed ? 
yet fince his majeſty hath been picated to expreſs his pleaſure 
rather for a bill than an ordinance, and that he ſent in one for 
that purpoſe, we readily entertained it, and with ſome ſmall 
and neceflary alterations, ſpeedily paſſed the ſame: but, con- 
trary to the cuſtom of parliament, and our expectations 
grounded upon his majeſty's own invitation of us to that way, 
and the other reaſons manifeſted in our declaration concern- 
ing the militia of the 5th of May, inſtead of his royal aflent, 
we met with an abſolute refuſal, 

If the matter of theſe our votes of the 15th and 16th of 
March, be according to the law, we hope his majeſty will 
allow the ſubjects to be bound by them, becauſe he hath ſaid, 
he will make the law the rule of his power; and if the queſ- 
tion be, whether that be law which the lords and commons 
have once declared to be fo, who ſhall be the judge? not 
his majeſty ; tor the King judgeth not of matters of lu, but 
by his courts; and his courts, though fitting by his autho- 
rity, expect not his aſſent in matters of law: nor any other 
courts, for they cannot judge in that caſe, becauſe they arc 
inferior; no . 5.990 lying to them for parliament, the judg- 
ment whereof is, in the eye of the law, the king's judg- 
ment in his higheſt court; though the king in his perſon be 
neither preſent nor aſſenting thercunto. ( 3.) 

Rem. (3.) I obſerved elſewhere, the defect of this reaſon— 
ing, which is a mere fallacy, grounded upon the equivocal- 
word parliament. For under colour, that is a certain ſenſe, 
the two houſes alone are called the parlamcnt, they aſſume 
here to themſelves the rights belonging folely ro the parlia- 
ment compoſed of King, lords, and commons, 
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« The votes at which his majeſty takes exceptions, are theſe : 

« That the king's abſence ſo far remote from the parlia- 
ment, is not only an obſtruction, but may be a deſtruction 
to the affairs of Ireland. | 

6 That when the lords and commons ſhall declare what 
the law of the land is, to have this not only queſtioned and 
conMmroverted, but contrauicted, and a command that it ſhould 
no he obeyed, is a high breach of the privilege of parlia— 
men“. | 

« That thoſe perſons that adviſed his majeſty to abſent 
himielt from the parliament, are enemies to the peace of the 
kingdom, and jultly may be ſuſpected to be favourers of the 
rebell'on in Ireland. 

„That the kingdom hath been of late, and ſtill is, in fo 
imminent danger, both from enemies abroad, and a popiſh 
an! vſcontented party at home, that there is an urgent and 
ies table neceſſity of putting his majeſty's ſubjects into a 


p it: of defence, for the ſateguard both of his majeſty and 
hs people. 4, 


En the lords and commons fully apprehending this 
danger, and being ſenſible of their own duty, to provide a 
ſuit.ble prevention, have in ſeveral petitions addreſſed them- 
ſeiv.s to his majeſty, for the ordering and diſpoſing of the 
m1: of the kingdom, in ſuch a way as was agreed upon 
by tbe wiſdom of both houſes, to be moſt effectual and pro- 
per tor the preſent exigents of the Kingdom, yet could not 
obtain 1t 3 but his majeſty did ſeveral times refuſe to give his 
rov 4! alt-nt thereunto. | | 

++ Thar in this caſe of extreme danger, and his majeſty's 
refuial, the $rdinance of parliament agreed upon by both 
ho ics io: the militia, doth oblige the people, and ought to 
be obeyed by the fundamental laws of this kingdom. 

* Br all which it doth appear, that there is no colour that 
by this tux we go about to introduce a new law, much leſs 
to exerciſe an arbitrary power, but indeed to prevent it; 
torte law is as old as the kingdom, that the kingdom mult 
not b- without a means to prelerve itſelf ; which that it may 
be done . nwout confuſion, this nation hath intruſted certain 
hands ah a power to provide, in an orderly and regular 
wav, for h. good and ſafety of the whole; which power, by 
the conſtitution of this kingdom, is in his majeſty and in his 
part:iainent together. Yer' fince the prince, being but one 
perſon, 1s more ſubject to accidents of nature and chance, 
whereby the common-wealth may be deprived of the fruit 
of that truſt which was in part repoſed in him; in caſes of 
ſuch neceſſity, thar the Kingdom may not be inforced preſently 
to return to its firſt principles, and every man left to do what 
is right in his own eyes, without either guide or rule, the 
wiſdom of this ftate hath intruſted the houſes of parliament 
with a power to ſupply what ſhall be wanting on the part of 
the prince; as is evident by the conſtant cuſtom and practice 
thercot in caſes of nonage, natural diſability, and captivity ; 
and the hke reaſon doth and muſt hold for the exerciſe of 
the ſame power in ſuch caſes, where the royal truſt cannot 
be, or 15 not diſcharged, and that the kingdom runs an evi- 
dent or imminent danger thereby; which danger having 
been declared by the lords and commons in parliament, there 
needs not the authority of any perſon or court to affirm ; nor 
is it in the power of any perion or court to revoke that judg- 
Went | Ge 

Rem. (4.) All theſe rcaſonings of both houſes are founded 
upon tae ſuppoſition of an imminent danger. When they 
come to give proofs of the reality of this danger, they 


allege only ſuſpicions, whereof they explain the cauſes, 


After which they affirm the danger to be real, becauſe they 
have declared it fo, and becauſe there is no ſuperior authority 
to contradict their judgment. But this declaration docs not 
make the danger real, if it be not ſo indeed. It is eaſy there- 
fore to perceive, by their way of proceeding, that they are 
embarraſſed by this article. | | 

*« We know the king hath ways enough in bis ordi- 
nary courts of juſtice to puniſh ſuch ſeditious pamphlets 


and ſermons, as are any ways prejudicial to his rights, 


honour and authority; and if any of them have been fo 
inſolently violated and vilified, his majefty's own council 
and officers, have been to blame, and not the parliament. 
We never did reſtrain any proceedings of this kind in 
other courts, nor retuſe any fit complaint to us. The 
© Protcftation proteſted' was referred by the commons houſe 
to a committee, and the author being not produced, the 
printer was committed to priton, and the book voted by that 
commitve to be burnt ; but fr Edward Deering, who was 
to make that report of the votes of that committee, neglected 
to make it. The © Apprentices Proteſtation' was never com- 
plained of; but the other ſeditious pamphlet (To your tents, 
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it legally in his power to deny his parliament a gu 


O Iſrael) was once queſtioned, and the full proſecution or 
was not interrupted by any fault of either houſe, whoſe for 
wardneſs to do his majeſty all right therein, may plainly 


0 


ap. 


pear, that in a committee of lords and commons were pur. 


poſcly appointed to take ſuch informations 2s the king 
council ſhould preſent, concerning ſeditious words, 
or tumults, pamphlets or ſermons, tending to the derogation 
of his majeſty's rights or prerogative; and his council were 
enjoined by that committee to enquire and preſent them: 
who ſeveral times met thereupon, and received this anſy, 
and declaration from the King's council, © That they kney 
of no ſuch thing as yet.” 1 
elf his majeſty had uſed the ſervice of ſuch a one ;7 
penning this anſwer, who underſtood the laws and 80 
vernment of this kingdom, he would not have thought 
when they flood in need of it, fince every ordinary 9 
hath it; neither would his majeſty, if he had been wall in. 
formed of the laws, have refuſed ſuch a guard as they deſire; 
it being in the power of inferior courts to command the 
own guard; neither would he have impoſed upon them fach 
a guard, under a command which they could not confide i;; 
which is clearly againſt the privileges of parliament, and ot 
which they found very dangerous effects, and therefore de. 
ſired to have it diſcharged. But ſuch a guard, and ſo com. 
manded, as the houſes of parliament deſired, they coud 
never obtain of his majeſty ; and the placing of a guard about 
them, contrary to their deſire, was not to grant a guard to 
them, but in effect, to ſet one upon them. All which con. 
fidered ; we believe in the judgments of any indifferent yer. 
ſons, it will nor be thought ſtrange, if they were a more 
than ordinary reſort of people at Weſtminſter, of ſuch x; 
came willingly of their own accord to be witneſſes and helpers 
of the ſafety of them, whom all his majeſty's good ſubjcc; 
are bound to defend from violence and danger; or that ſuch 
a concourſe as this, they carrying themſelves quietly and 
peaceably (as they did) ought, in his majeſty's apprehenſion, 
or can, in the interpretation of the law, be held tumultuary 
and ſeditious. | 

„When his majeſty, in that queſtion of violation of the 
laws, had expreſſed the obſervation of them indceiinitely, 
without any limitation of time, althougn we never faid or 
thought any thing that might look like a reproach to hi; 
majeſty, yet we had reaſon to remember that it had been 
otherwiſe, leſt we ſhould ſeem to deſert our former com— 


_ plaints and proceedings thereupon, as his majeſty doth ſeem 


but little to like or approve of them; for although he doth ac. 
knowledge here, that great miſchief that grew by that arbi- 
trary power then complained of, yet ſuch are continually pre- 
ferred and countenanced as were friends or favourers, or re- 
latcd unto the chief authors and actors of that arbitrary power, 
and of thoſe falſe colours, ſuggeſtions of imminent danger and 
neceſſity, whereby they did make it plauſible unto his ma- 
jeſty. And on the other ſide, ſuch as did appear againſt them, 
are, daily diſcountenanced and diſgraced ; which, whilſt it ſhall 


be fo, we have no reaſon to judge the diſeaſe to be yet killed 


and dead at root, and therefore no reaſon to bury it in obl:i- 
vion. And whilſt we behold the ſpawns of thoſe milchicvous 
principles cheriſhed and foſtered in that new generation of 
counſellors, friends and abetters of the former, or at leaſt, 


concurring with them in their malignancy againft the pro-“ 


ceedings of the parliament, we cannot think ourſelves ſccur 
from the like or a worſe danger, | | 

* And here the penner of this anſwer beſtows an admo- 
nition upon the parliament, bidding us take heed we fall 
not upon the ſame error, upon the ſame ſuggeſtions, Pat 


might have well ſpared this, till he could have fhewed 


wherein we had exerciſed any power, otherwiſe than by tte 
rule of the law, or could have found a more authentic or 
higher judge in matters of law, than the high court ci 
parliament, | - 

* It is declared in his majeſty's game, that he is reſolved 
to keep the rule himſelf, and to his power to requ.re the 
ſame of all others. We muſt needs acknowledge, that fuch 
a reſolution is like to bring much happineſs and blefiing to 
bis majeſty, and all his kingdom; yet with humility we muil 
confeſs, we have not the fruit of it, in that caſe of my lord 
Kimbolton, and the other five members, accuſed contrary t? 
law, both common law and the ſtatute law, and yet ren! 
unſatisfied ; which caſe was remembered in our declaratio!, 
as a ſtrange and unheard of violation of our laws. Eat th 
penner of this anſwer thovght fit to paſs it over, hoping that 
many would read his majeſty's anfwer, ' (which haih bcc 
ſo carefully diſperſed) which would not read our Gecia: 
ration, 
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WI after our ample thanks and acknowledgement 
N tavour in paſſing many good bills, we ſaid 
0 


e rrorh and neceſſity inforced us to add this, that in or 
tha 


- time of paſſing thoſe bills, ſome defign or other 
1 11800 AE of it it had taken effect, would not 
a 


ly have deprived us of the fruit of thoſe bills, bur would 
On 


; to a worſe condition of confuſion, than that 
have 22 Pallet found us. It is now told us, that the 
ee uſt be moſt ſenſible of what we caſt upon him, for re- 
1 y of thoſe good bills; whereas, out of their uſual ten- 

oor of his majeſty's honour, we did not mention him at 
1. 1 * ſo injurious are thoſe wicked counſellors to the 
ge” and honour of their maſter and ſovereign, that, as 
— as they can, they lay their own infamy and guilt upon 
0 8. ; 
bi Gd is alſo called to witneſs his majeſty's upright 
<ontions at che paſſing of thoſe laws; this we will not queſ- 
3 neither did we give any occaſion for ſuch a ſolemn aſ- 
22 ration as this is. The devil is likewiſe defied to prove, 
hd was any deſign with his majeſty's knowledge or privity. 
This might well have been ſpared, for we ſpoke nothing of 
his majeſty : but fince we are fo far taxed, as to have it af- 
armed, that we laid a notorious and falſe imputation upon 
1 majeſty, we have thought it neceſſary, for the juſt de- 
fence of our own innocency, to cauſe the oaths and examina- 
tions which had been taken concerning the deſign, to be pub- 
iſhed in a full narration, for ſatisfaction of all his majeſty's 
ſubjects; out of which we ſhall now offer ſome few particu- 
lars, whereby the world may judge, whether we could have 
roceeded with more tenderneſs towards his majeſty than we 
Love done. Mr. Goring confeſſeth, that the king firſt aſked 
him, whether he was engaged in any cabal concerning the 
army? and commanded him to join with Mr. Percy and Mr. 
Jermin, and ſome others, whom they ſhould find within at 
Mr. Percy's chamber ; where they took the oath of ſecrecy 
and then debated of a deſign propounded by Mr. Jermin, 
to ſecure the Tower, and to confider of bringing up the 
army to London, and captain Legg confeſſed, he had re- 
ceived the draught of a petition in the king's preſence : 


and his majeſty acknowledged it was from his own hand: 


and whoſoever reads the ſum of that petition, as it was 
proved by the teſtimony of fir Jacob Aſtley, fir John 
Coniers, and captain Legg, will eafily perceive ſome 
points in it, apt to beget in them fome diſcontent againſt 
the parliament. And can any man believe there was no 
deſign in the accuſation of the lord Kimbolton, and the 
reſt, in which his majeſty doth avow himſelf to be both 
2 commander and an actor? theſe things being fo, it will 


eaſily appear to be as much againſt the rule of prudence, 


that the penner of this anſwer ſhould entangle his majeſty in 
this unneceffary apology ; as it is againſt the rules of juſtice, 
that any reparation from us ſhould be either yielded or de- 
manded. | 


« It is profeſſed in his majeſty's name, that he is truly 


ſenſible of the burdens of his people, which makes us hope, 


that he will take that courſe which will be moſt effectual to 
eaſe them of theſe burdens ; that is, to join with his parlia- 
ment in preſerving the peace of the kingdom ; which by his 
abſence from them hath been much endangered, and which, 
by hindering the voluntary adventurers for the recovery of 
Ireland, and diſabling the ſubjects to diſcharge the great tax 
laid upon them, is like to make the war much more heavy 
to the kingdom. And for his majeſty's wants, the parlia- 
ment hath been no cauſe of them ; we have not diminiſhed 
his juſt revenue, but have much eaſed his public charge, 


and ſomewhat his private. And we ſhall be ready, in a par- 
© limentary way, to ſettle his revenue, in ſuch an honourable 


proportion, as may be anſwerable to both, when he ſhall put 
himſelf into ſuch a poſture of government, that his ſubjects 
may be ſure to enjoy his juſt protection for their religion, 
laws, and liberties. £ 

We never refuſed his majeſty's gracious offer of a free 
and general pardon, only we faid it could be no ſecurity to 
our preſent fears and jealouſies: and we gave a reaſon for it, 
that thoſe fears did not ariſe out of any guilt of our own 
actions, but out of the evil defigns and attempts of others; 
and we leave it to the world to judge, whether we herein 
have deſerved ſo heavy a tax and exclamation, (* That it was 
2 range world, when princes proffcred favours are counted 
Teproaches ;* ſuch are the words of his majeſty's anſwer) who 
do efteem that offer as an act of princely grace and bounty, 
Which, fince this parliament began, we have humbly defired 
we might obtain, and do ſtill hold it neceſſary and advan- 


tageous for the generality of the ſubjects, upon whom theſe 
Number 109, 
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taxes and ſubſidies lie heavieſt ; but we ſec, upon every occa- 
lion, how unhappy we are in his majeſty's miſapprehenſions of 
our words and aCtions. 

We are fully of the king's mind, as it is here declared, 
that he may reſt ſo ſecure of the affections of his ſubjects 
that he ſhould not ſtand in need of foreign force to preſerve 
him from oppreſſion, and are confident, that he ſhall never 
want an abundant evidence of the good wiſhes and aſſiſtance 
of his whole kingdom, eſpecially if he ſhall be pleaſed to 
hold to that gracious reſolution, of building upon that ſure 
foundation, the law of the land : but why his majeſty ſhould 
take it ill, that we having received information ſo deeply 
concerning the ſafety of the kingdom, ſhould think them fit 
to be conſidered of, we cannot conceive ; for although the 
name of the perſon was unknown, yet that which was more ſub- 
ſtantial to the probability of the report was known (that is) that 
he was ſervant to the lord Digby, who in his preſumptious let- 
ters to the queen's majeſty, and other letters to fir Lewis Dives, 


had intimated ſome wicked propoſition, ſuitable to that infor- 


mation; but that this ſhould require reparation, we hold it 
as far from juſtice as it is from truth, that we have mixed 
any malice with theſe rumours, thereby to feed the fears and 
jealouſies of the people. | 

It is affirmed, his majeſty is driven (but not by us yet) 
from us; perchance hereafter, if there be opportunity of 
gaining more c:edit, there will not be wanting who will ſug- 
geſt unto his majeſty, that it is done by us. And if his ma- 
jeſty were driven from us, we hope it was not by his own 
tears, but by the fears of the lord Digby, and his retinue of 
cavaliers ; (5.) and that no fears of any tumultuary violence 
but of their juſt puniſhment for their manifold inſolence, and 
intended violence againſt the parliament. | 

Rem. (5.) By the lord Digby's cavaliers were meant the 
ofticers and gentlemen who aſſembled at Whitehall, to guard 
the King, in the head of whom was the lord Digby. I do 
not believe, that when this declaration was publiſhed, the 
term cavaliers was commonly uſed to denote the royal party. 
Perhaps this word, uſed here by the parliament, was the 
occaſion of calling the king's party cavaliers, as the parlia- 
ment's adherents were named round-heads. Theſe two names 
were afterwards changed into Tories and Whigs. 


And this is expreſſed by the lord Digby bimſelf, when. 
he told thoſe cavaliers, that the principal cauſe of his ma— 


jeſty's going out of town, was to ſave them from being 
trampled in the dirt; but of his majeſty's perſon there was 
no cauſe of fear in the greateſt heat of his people's indigna- 
tion, after the accuſation, and his majeſty's violent coming to 
the houſe; there was no ſhew of any evil intention againſt his 
regal perion, of which there can be no better cvidence than 
this, that he came the next day without a guard into the 
city, where he heard nothing but prayers and petitions, no 
threatenings nor irreverent ſpeeches, that might give him 
any juſt occahon of fear, that we have heard of, or that his 
majeſty expreſt : for he ſtaid near a week after at Whitehall, 
in a ſecure and peaceable condition, whereby we are induced 
to believe, that there is no difficulty or doubt at all, but his 
majeſty's reſidence near London, may be as ſafe as in an 

part of the kingdom. We are moſt affured of the faithful- 
nels of the city and ſuburbs ; and for ourſelves, we ſhall 
quicken the vigour of the laws, the induſtry of the magi- 
ſtrates, the authority of the parliament, for the ſuppreſſing 
of all tumultuary inſolence whatſoever, and for the vindi- 
cating of his honour from all inſupportable and inſolent 
ſcandals, if any fuch ſhall be found to be raiſed upon him, 


as are mentioned in this anſwer; and therefore we think it 


altogether unneceſſary, and exceeding inconvenient, to ad- 
Journ the parliament to any other place. 

Where the detire of a good underſtanding betwixt the 
king and the parliament, is on both parts ſo earneſt as is 
here profeſſed by his majeſty, to be in him, and we have 
ſufficiently teſtified to be in ourſelves, it ſeems ſtrange we 
ſhould be ſo long aſunder, it can be nothing elſe but evil and 
malicious counſel, miſrepreſenting our carriage to him, and 
indiſpoſing his favour to us: and as it ſhall be far from us, 
to take any advantage of his majeſty's ſuppoſed ſtraits, as to 
defire, much leſs to compel him to that which his honour or 
intereſt may render unpleaſant and grievous to him; ſo we 
hope, that his majeſty will not make his own underſtandin 
or reaſon the rule of his government, but will ſuffer himſelf 
to be affiſted with a wiſe and prudent council, that may deal 
faithfully betwixt him and his people ; and that he will re- 
member, that his reſolutions do concern Kingdoms, and 
therefore ought not to be moulded by his own, much leſs by 
any other private perſon, which is not alike proportionable 


to 
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to ſo great a truſt. And therefore we ſtill deſire and hope, 
that his majeſty will not be guided by his own underſtanding, 
or think thoſe courſes, ſtraits and neceflities, to which he 
ſhall be adviſed by the wiſdom of both houſes of parliament, 
which are the eyes in this politic body, whereby his majeſty 
is, by the conſtitution of this kingdom, to diſcern the dif- 
ferences oi thoſe things which concern the public peace and 
ſatery thereof. 

« We have given his majeſty no cauſe to ſay, that we do 
mcanly value the diſcharge of his public duty. Whatſoever 
acts of grace or juſtice have been done, they proceed from 
his majeſty by the advice and counſel of his parliament ; yet 
we have, and ſhall always anſwer them with conſtant grati- 
tudo, obcdience, and affection: And although many things 
have been done fince this parliament, of another nature, yet 
we inall not ccaſe to deſiie the continued protection of 
Almighty God upon his majeſty ; and moſt humbly petition 
hin, to caſt from him all thoſe evil and contrary counle!s, 
which have, in many particulars formerly mentioned, much 
dotracted from the honour of his government, the happinels 
ot his own eſtate, and proſperity of his people. 

And having patſed ſo many dangers from abroad, ſo 
many conſpiracies at home, and brought on the public work 
ſo ar, through the greateſt difficulties that ever ftood in op- 
poiition to a parhament, to ſuch a degree of ſuccets, that 
nothing !cems to be left in our way, able to hinder the full 
accomplithment of our defires and endeavours of the public 
good; unleſs God in his juſtice do ſend ſuch a grievous curſe 
upon us, as to turn the ſtrength of the Kingdom againſt it- 
ſelf, and to effect that by their own tolly and credulity, which 
the power and ſubrilry of their and our enemies could not at- 
tain, that is, to divide the people from the parliament, and 


to make them ſerviceable to the ends and aims of thoſe who 


would detroy them. Therefore we defire the kingdom to 
take notice of this laſt and moſt deſperate and miichievous 
plot of the maliguant party, that is acted and profecuted in 
many parts of the kingdom, under plaufible notions of ſtir— 
ring them up to a care of preſerving the king's prerogative, 
maintaining the diſcipline of the church, upholding and con- 
tinuing the reverence and ſolemnity of God's ſervice, and 
encouraging of learning. And upon theſe grounds, divers 
mutinous petiiions have been framed in London, Kent, and 
other count 25, and ſundry of his majeſty's ſubjects have been 
ſolicited to declare themſelves for the King againſt the parlia- 
ment: and many taite and foul aſperſions have been caſt up— 
on our proceedings, as if we had been not only negligent, 
but averſe in theſe points: whereas we detire nothing more, 
than to maintain the purity and power of religion, and to 
honour the King in all his juit prerogatives; and for en- 
couragement and advancement of piety and Icarning, we have 
very curneſtiy endeavoured, and ſtill do, to the utmoſt of our 
power, that all pariſhes may have learned, pious, and 
fullicient preachers, and all fuch preachers competent 
livings. (6.) 
Py i 1 . . q ; a 

Rem. (ö.) The king complained, that the church of 
England was going to be deſtroyed to make way for preſby- 
tery. The parliament dares not ſay the contrary, for fear 
of diſcouraging the pretbyterians, nor own it, becauſe it 
was not yet time to diſcover themſeives ſo openly. They 
endeavour therefore to get off, by general terms, which ſig- 
nify nothing, that is, they have reſolved to place in every 
dar iſn pious miniſters, and provide for their ſubſiſtence. 

„ Many other bills and propoſitions are in preparation for 


the king's profit and honour, the people's ſafety and proſpe- 


rity: in the proceedings whereof we are much hindered by his 
majeſty's abſence from the parliament, which is altogether 
contrary to the uſe of his predeceſlors, and the privileges of 
parliament, whereby our time is conſumed by a multitude 
of unneceſſary meſſages, and our innocency wounded by cauſe- 
leſs and tharp invectives. Yet we doubt not, but we ſhall 
overcome ail this at laſt, if the people ſuffer not themſelves 
to be deluded with falſe and ſpecious ſhews, and ſo drawn to 
betray us to their own undoing, who have ever been willing 
to hazard the undoing of ourſelves, that they might not be 


betrayed by our neglect of the truſt repoſed in us: but if it 
were poſſible they ſhould prevail herein, yet we would not 


fail, through God's grace, {till to perſiſt in our duties, and 
to look beyond our own lives, eſtates, and advantages, as 
thoſe who think nothing worth the enjoying, without the 
liberty, peace, and ſafety of the kingdom; nor any hing 
too good to be hazarded in diſcharge of our conſciences, for 
the obraining of it: and ſhall always repoſe ourſclv.s upon 
the protection of Almighty God, which we ere confident ſhall 
never be wanting to us, (while we ſeek his glory) as we have 
found it hitherto wondertully going along with us in all our 
Proceedings.” 


The king quickly anſwered this manifeſto. He had gry 
reaſons to prevent betimes the impreſſions it might make ws 
on the minds of the people. As a war was unavoidable t. . 
king and the parliament were equally concerned to gain th. 
people, and for that theſe papers were intended. We Vac 
ſeen in the parliament's manifeſto, the objections againſt © 
king reiterated, and we ſhall fee in the King's, the * 
anſwers he had before given to each of the articles. Thet 
two papers therefore may be conſidered as a recapitulation o 
whatever had been alleged pro and con, in the diſpute be 
tween the king and the parliament. Both flattered then. 
ſelves, that their reaſons were unanſwerable, and Propoſe 
them with great confidence, Nor was this intirely without 
foundation, for both ſides, reaſoning upon different prin. 
ciples, might be in the right, according to their reſpec. 
tive ſuppoſitions. 


His majeſty's anſwer to a book, entitled, The Declaration or 
Remonſtrance of the Lords and Commons of the 1 9th of 
May, 1642. | 
* IF we could be weary of taking any pains for the 

ſatisfaction of our people, and to undeceive them of thoſe 

ſpecious miſchievous infufions which are daily inſtilled into 
them, to ſhake and corrupt their loyalty and affection to uz 
and our government, after ſo full and ample declaration ot 
ourſelt and intentions, and fo fair and ſatisfactory anſwers to 
all ſuch matters as have been objected to us by a major part 
preſent of both houſes of parliament, we might well give 
over this labour of our pen, and fit till till it ſhall pleaſe 
God ſo to enlighten the affections and underſtandings of our 
good ſubjects on our behalf, (which we doubt not but 
that in his good time he will do) that they may ſec our 
ſufferings are their ſufferings. But ſince, inſtead of applying 
themſelves to the method propoſed by us, of making ſuch 
folid particular propoſitions as might eſtabliſh a good under. 
ſtanding between us, or of following the advice of our coun- 
eil of Scotland (with whom they communicate their affairs) 
in forbearing all means that may make the breach wider and 
wound deeper; they have choſen to purſue us with new 
reproaches, or rather to continue and improve the old, by 
adding and varying little circumſtances and language, in 


matters formerly urged by them, and fully anſwered by us. 


We prevailed with ourſelf, upon very mature and particu- 
lar confideration of it, to anſwer the late printed book, in- 
titled, © A declaration or remonſtrance of the lords and 
commons, which was ordered the 19th of May laſt to be 
printed and publiſhed, hoping then, that they would put 
us to no more of this trouble, but that ſhould have been 
the laſt of ſuch a nature they would have communicated to 
our people, and that they would not, as they have done 
ſince, thought fit to aſſault us with a newer declaration, in- 
deed of a very new nature and learning, which muſt have 
another anſwer. (1.) | 

| Rem. (I.) This was another declaration of the ſecond 
of June, whence it may be inferred, that this anſwer of the 


ing to the firſt was not publithed till after that time. 


* And we doubt not, but that our good ſubjects in ſhort 
time will be ſo well inſtructed in the differences and miſtake— 
ings between us, that they will plainly diſcern, without re- 
figning their reaſon and underſtanding to our prerogative, or 
the intallability of a now major part of both houles of par- 


liament (infected by a few malignant ſpirits) where the 


fault is. (2.) | 

Rem. (2.) The king begins in this paper to repreſent the 
reſolutions of the parliament, not as being agreeable to the 
ſentiments of the nation, but as coming only from a dit 


affected party which prevailed in both houles. 


“ Though we ſhall, with humility and alacrity, be al- 
ways forward to acknowledge the infinite mercy and pro- 
vidence of Almighty God, vouchſafed ſo many ſeveral ways 
to ourſelf and this nation, yet ſince God himſelf doth not 
allow that we ſhould fancy and create dangers to ourſelf, that 
we might manifeſt and publiſh his mercy in our dcliverance, 
we mull profeſs we do not know thoſe deliverances mentioned 
in the beginning of that declaration, from ſo many wicked 
plots and detigns ſince the beginning of this parliament, 
which if they had taken effect, would have brought ruin and 
deſtruction upon this kingdom. We well know, the great 
labour and ſkill bath been uſed to amaze and affright our good 


ſubj acts with fears and appichenſions of plots and conſpita- 


cics, the ſeveral pamphlers publiſhed, and letters ſcattered 
up and down, full of fach ridiculous contemptible animad- 
verſions to that purpoſe, as (though they found, for what 
en) God knows, very uwuſaal countenances) no ſober man 
would be moved with them. But we muſt confeſs, we have 
never been able to inform ourſelf of any ſuch pcrnicio!s 
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formed deſign againſt the peace of this kingdom, ſince the 
beginning of this parliament, as is mentioned in that decla- 
ration, or might be any warrant to thoſe great fears, both 
our houſes of parliament ſeem to be tranſported with ; but 
we have great Cauſe to believe, more miſchief and danger 
hath been raiſed and begotten to the diſturbance of this king- 
dom, tban cured or prevented by thoſe fears and jealouſies. 
And therefore, however the rumour and diſcourſe of plots 
and conſp:racies may have been neceffary to the deſigns of 
articular men, they ſhall do well not to pay any falie devo- 
tions to Almighty God, who diſcerns whether our dangers 
are real or pretended. 
« For the bringing up of the army to London, as we have 
heretofore (by no other direction than the teſtimony of a good 
conſcience) called God to witneſs, we never had, or Knew 
of ſuch reſolution ; ſo upon the view of ſuch depoſitions now 
publiſhed with that declaration, it 15 not evident to us, there 
was ever ſuch a deſign, unleſs very looſe diſcourſe or argu- 
ment be inſtance enough of a defign. (3.) 
Rem. (3.) The king ſeems to vindicate himſelf very weak- 
ly upon this article. His whole anſwer lies in the ambiguity 
of the word deſign, which may fignity, either a bare project, 
or a ſettled and formed deſign. It is certain, there was a 
deſign or project to bring up the army to London, which 
the king Knew of and was propoſed by Jermyn ; but no re- 
ſolution was taken thercon. The king denies, he knew of 
any ſuch reſolution, becauſe indeed there was none. But he 
dares not deny, he was informed of the defign or project to 
march the army to London. Wherctore, after having ſpoken 
of the defign in general, he immediately changes the word 
into that of reſolution. Charles I. was very {kilful in ſuch 
fort of ambiguities. | 
« And it is apparent, that what was faid of it, was near 
three months before the diſcovery to both houſes of parlia— 
ment: ſo that if there were any danger threatened that way, 
it vaniſhed without any reſiſtance or prevention, by the wiſ— 
dom, power, or authority of them. (4.) | 
Rem. (4.) The parliament inſiſted chiefly upon the king's 
intention, and endeavoured to prove the fact, in order to 
ſthew the intention. So it was not a proof of the king's having 
no ill intention, that the delign of ſeducing the army, and 
bringing it up to London, was not purſued, 
It ſeems the intention of that declaration (whatſoever 


from us, in anſwer to that which was preſented to us at 
New-market the gth of March laſt; and likewite to our 
anſwer to the petition of both houſes, preſented to us at 
York the 26th of March laſt. But before that declaration 
falls upon any particulars of our ſaid declaration or anſwer, 
it complains, that the heads of the malignant party have, 
with much art and induſtry, adviſed us to ſuffer divers un- 
Juſt icandals and imputations upon the parliament, to be pub- 
liſhed in our name, whereby they might make it odious to 
the people, and by their help deſtroy it: but not inſtancing 


ſtill to ſeek for the heads of that malignant party. But our 
good ſubjects will eaſily underſtand, that if we are guilty of 
that aſperſion, we muſt not only be active in raiſing the ſcandal, 
but paſſive in the miſchief begotten by that ſcandal, we being 
an cilential part of the parliament. ( 5.) 

Rem. (5.) This is only a ſubtility grounded upon the 

ambiguity of the word parliament. In the declaration which 
the king is anſwering, by the term, parliament,” is meant 
both houſes, excluſive of the king, and here the King means 
both houſes and the king together. . 
And we hope the juſt defence of ourſelf and our autho— 
Tity, and the neceſſary vindication of our innocence and 
juſtice, from the imputaticn laid on us by a major part 
then preſent, by either or both houſes, ſhall no more be 
called a ſcandal upon the parliament, than the opinion of 
ſuch a patt be reputed an act of parliament. And we hope 
our good ſubjects will not be long miſled by that common 
expreſſion, in all the declarations, wherein they uſurp the 
word parliament, and apply it to countenance any reſolution 
or vote ſome few have a mind to make, by calling it, the 
reſolution of parliament, which can never be without our con- 
tent ; neither can the vote of either, or both houſes, make 
2 greater alteration in the laws of this kingdom (fo ſolemnly 
made by the advice of their predeceflors, with the concur- 
rence of us and our anceſtors) either by commanding or 
innibiting any thing (beſides the known rules of the law) 
than our ſingle direction or mandate can do, to which we do 
not aſcribe the authority. (6.) | 

Rem, (6.) This reaſon is invincible, ſuppoſing the go- 
vernment in its natural ſtate. But it could not make any: 
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other end it hath) is to anſwer a declaration they received 


in any one ſcandal or imputation ſo publiſhed by us, we are 
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impreſſion upon thoſe who believed the king intended to 
eſtabl:th an arbitrary power. | 

But that declaration informs our people, that the ma- 
lignant party hath drawn us into the northern parts far from 
our parliament : it might more truly and properly have ſaid, 
that it hath driven, than drawn us hither. (7.) 

Rem. (7.) The parliament underitood by the malignant 
party the kings party, and here the king gives the {ame name 
to that of the parliament. | | 

For we confeſs our journey hither (for which we have 
no other reaton to be ſorry, than with reference to the 
cauſe of it) was only forced upon us by the true malignant 
party, which contrived and countenanced thoſe barbarous 
tumults, and other ſeditious circumſtances, of which we have 
ſo often complained, and hereafter ſhall ſay mote, and which 
indeed threatens ſo much danger to our perſon, and laid fo 
much ſcandal upon the whole privilege and dignity of par- 
liament, that we wonder it can be mentioned without bluſhes 
or indignation : but of that anon. But why the malignant 
party mould be charged with cauſing a preſs to be tranſported 
to York, we cannot imagine; neither have any papers or 
writings 1flued from thence, to our knowledge, but what 
have been extorted from us by ſuch provocations, as have 
not been before offered to a king. And no doubt it will ap- 
pear a moſt trivial and fond exception, when all preſſes are 
open to vent whatſocver they think fit to ſay to the people, 


(a thing unwarranted by former cuſtom) that we ſhould not 


make uſe of all lawtul means to publiſh our juſt and neceſſary 
anſwers thereunto. As for the authority of the great ſeal, 
(though we do not know that it hath been neceffary to things 
of this nature) the ſame ſhall be more trequently uſed here- 
after, as occaſion ſhall require; (8.) to which we make no 
doubt the greater and better part of our privy-council will 
concur, and whoſe advice we are refolved to follow, as far 
as it ſhall be agreeable to the good and welfare of the King- 
dom. | | 

Rem. (8.) The parliament's declaration was publiſhed 
the 19th of May, and three days after the lord-keeper Lit- 
tleton went privately from London with the great ſeal to the 
king. So the king had it in his hands when he publithed 
his anſwer. For this reaſon, he ſays, the ſame ſhall be more 


frequently uſed hereafter. 


„ Before that declaration vouchſafes to infiſt on any par- 
ticulars, it is pleaſed to cenſure both our declaration and 
anſwer, to be filled with harſh cenſures, and cauſeleſs charges 
upon the parliament (fill miſapplying the word parliament 
to the vote of both houſes) concerning which they reſolve to 
give ſatisfaction to the Kingdom, fince they find it very dif- 


fcult to ſatisfy us. If, as in the uſage of the word parlia- . 


ment, they have left us out of their thoughts; ſo by the 
word kingdom, they intend to exclude all our people, who 


are out of their walls, (for that's grown another phraſe of the 


time, the vote of the major part of both houſes, and ſome- 
times of one, is now called, (The reſolution of the whole 
kingdom) we believe it may not be hard to give ſatisfaction 
to themſelves; otherwiſe we are confident (and our confi. 
dence proceeds from the uprightneſs of our own conſcience) 
they will never be able ſo to ſerve the affections of us and our 
kingdom, that what cannot be ſatisfaction to the one, ſhall 
be to the other. Neither will the ſtile of humble and faith- 
ful,” and telling us, That they will make us a great and 
glorious king,” in their petitions and remonſtrances, ſo de- 
ceive our good ſubjects, that they will paſs over the re- 
proaches, threats, and menaces they are ſtuffed with, which 
ſure could not be more gently reprehended by us, than by 
ſaying, their expreſſions were different from the uſual lan- 
guage to princes, which that declaration tells you we had 
no occaſion to ſay. But we believe, whoſoe ver looks over 
that declaration preſented to us at New-market, to which 
ours was an anſwer, will find the language throughout it to 
be ſo unuſual, that before this parliament, it could never be 
paralleled ; whilſt under pretence of juſtifying their fears, 


they give ſo much countenance to the diſcourſe of the re- 


bels of Ireland, as if they had a mind our good ſubjects 
ſhould give credit to it : otherwiſe, being warranted by the 
ſame cvidence, which they have ſince publiſhed, they would 
have as well declared, That thoſe rebels publicly threaten the 
rooting out the name of the Engliſh, and that they will have 
a king of their own, and no longer be governed by us; as 
that they ſay, that they do nothing but by our authority, 
and that they call themſelves © the queen's army.” And there- 
fore we have great reaſon to complain of the abſence of 
juſtice and integrity in that declaration, beſides the unfitneſs 
of other expreſſions, Neither did we miſtake the ſubſtance 
or logic of the meſſage to us at Theobalds concerning the 

| | militia, 
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militia, which was no other, and is ſtated to be no other ſay ſo ſtill, as far as concerns England. And we «jj A 
(even by that declaration which reproved us) than a plain mighty God to witneſs all our complaints and jealouffes 
threat, That if we refuſed to join with them, they would which have never been cauſeleſs, not out of our houſes of 
make a law without us.” Nor hath the practice fince that parliament, (but of ſome few ſchiſmatical, factious, and im 
time been other, which will never be juſtified to the moſt bitious ſpirits, upon ſuch grounds, as ſhort time, we fer 
ordinary (if not partial) underſtandings, by the mere averring will juſtify to the world) our denial of the militia, out 45. 
it to be according to the fundamental laws of this kingdom, ſenting ourſelf from London, have been the effects of an ug. 
without giving any direction, that the moſt cunning and right and faithful affection to our Engliſh ſubjects, that . 
learned men in the laws may be able to find thoſe founda- may be able (through all the inconveniences we are com. 
this. 69.) | | pelled to wreſtle with) at laſt, to preſerve and reſtore their 
Rem. (9.) There is here an ambiguity in the term Fun- religion, laws, and liberties unto them. 
damental law. The parliament had clearly expreſſed What since the proceedings againſt the lord Kimbolton, and 
they meant by this fundamental law, viz. it the king failed the five members, is ſtill looked upon, and ſo often prefleq ag 
in the diſcharge of his duty, the nation ought not, how- ſo great an advantage againſt us, that no retraction made by 
ever, to be without defence, and in that caſe, it belonged us, nor no actions fince that time committed againſt us, and the 
to the parliament to take care of it. Inſtead therefore of law of the land, under the prerence of vindication of privilege 
aſking where this law was, it ſeems, that the king ſhould can ſatisfy the contrivers of that declaration, but that they 
have ſhewn, either that, though he neglected his duty, it would have our good ſubjects believe, the accuſation f 
belonged not to the parliament to meddle with the government thoſe ſix members muſt be a plot, for the breaking the neck 
of the ſtate, or that he never had neglected, nor did ſtill of the parliament, (a ſtrange arrogance, if any of thoſe mem. 
neglect ir. For, according to the parliament, though this bers had the penning of that declaration) and that it is f% 
law was not exprefled in any particular ſtatute, it naturally often urged againſt us, as if, by that fingle caſual miſtake of 
flowed from the conſtitution of the government. The king ours, (in form only) we had forfeited all duty, credit and 
ſeems, by requiring this law to be produced, to infinuate, allegiance from our people; we muſt, without endeavourin 
that the parliament, in no caſe v/hatever, could intermeddle to excuſe that, which in truth was an error, (our going tg 
with the government of the ſtate, unleſs authoriſed by an the houſe of commons) gave our people a clear and full hay: 
expreſs law: and yet the parliament had alleged two caſes, ration of the matter of fact, aſſuring ourſelf, that our good 


5 


namely, the captivity and nonage of a king, wherein they ſubjects will not find our carriage in that buſineſs ſuch as hath 


might have the management of the government, and they been reported, | 
reckoned the king's negligence in the ſame claſs. To this When we refolved upon ſuch grounds, as, when they 
the king ſhould hare returned an anſwer. ſhall be publiſhed, will ſatisfy the world, that it was fit {Gr 
« And we muſt appeal to all the world, whether they our own ſafety and honour, and the peace of the Kingdom 
might not, with as much juſtice, and by as much law, have to proceed againſt thoſe perſons; (11.) though we well know 
ſeized upon the eſtate of every member of both houſes, who there was no degree of privilege in that caſe, yet (to they 
diſſented from that pretended ordinance, (which much the our defire of correſpondency with the two houſes of parlia- 
major part of the houſe of peers did two or three ſeveral ment) we choſe, rather than to apprehend their perſons by 
times) as they have invaded that power of ours over the the ordinary miniſters of juſtice, which, according to the oni. 
militia, becauſe we (upon reaſons they have not ſo much nion and practice of former times, we might havedone) to com- 
as pretended to anſwer) refuſe to conſent to that propofi- mand our attorney- general to acquaint our houſe of peers 
tion. (10.) | | with our intention, and the general matter of our Charge, 
Rem. (10.) The authority aſſumed by the parliament, (which was yet more particular than a mere accuſation) and 
was not an ordinary authority, nor pretended to be ſo, It to proceed accordingly ; and at the ſame time ſent a ſworn 
was extraordinary tor the preſent ſuppeſed caſe, that there ſervant, a ſerjeant at arms to our houſe of commons, to ac- 
was great danger from the king. As therefore they had quaint them, That we did accuſe, and intended to proſecute 
not the ſame ſuſpicions of thoſe who had at firſt retuſed their the five members of that houſe for high-treaſon, and did re- 
conſent to the ordinance, they could not ſeize their eſtates, quire that their perſons might be ſecured in cuſtody, 
upon the ſame foundation. Thus the conſequence drawn by Rem. (11.) I have already ſaid, that the parliament was 
the king from the parliament's uſurpation, does not feem juſt, chiefly offended, that the articles of the accuſation exhibited 
© And if no better effects, than loſs of time, and hin- by the attorney-general, were levelled at the whole houſe 
drance of the public affairs, kave been found by our anſwers of commons, and a great number of lords, as much as at 
and replies, let all good men judge, by whoſe detaulr, and the perſons accuſed. Here, the king maintains the matter 
whoſe want of duty, ſuch effects have been: for as our end of the accuſation, fince it was for the peace of the kingdom, 
(indeed only end) in thoſe anſwers and replies, hath been the and paſſes over in filence the reaſons which he reſerved for 
{>ttlement and compoſure of public affairs, fo we are aſſured, another time, and thereby his vindication cannot be full and 
and moſt men do believe, That if that due regard and reve- perfect. 
rence had been given to our words, and that confent and This we did, not only to ſhew that we intended not 
obedience to our counſels, which we did expect, there had to violate or invade their privileges, but to uſe more cere- 
been before this time a chearful calm upon the face of the mony towards them, than we then conceived in juſtice might 
whole kingdom, every man enjoying his own, with all poſſi- be required of us; and expected at leaſt ſuch an anſwer as 
ble peace and fecurity that can be imagined ; which ſurely might inform us, if we were out of the way: bur he re— 
thole men do not. defire, who (after all thoſe acts of juſtice ceived none at all; only in the inſtant, without offering ent 
and favour paſſed by us this parliament, all thoſe affronts thing of their privileges to our confideration, an order ws 
and ſufferings endured and undergone by us) think fit ſtill to made, (and the ſame night publiſhed in print) That if an: 
reproach us with ſhip-money, coat and conduct-money, and perſon whatſoever ſhould offer to arreſt the perſon of any 
other things ſo abundantly declared (as that declaration itſelf member of that houſe, without firſt acquainting that houlc 
confciles) in the general remonſtrance of the ſtate of the therewith, and receiving further orders from that houſe, tha: 
kingdom, publiſhed in November laſt, which we wonder to it ſhould be lawful for ſuch members, or any perſon, to 
find now avowed to be the remonſtrance of both houſes, and aſſiſt them, and to ſtand upon his, or their guard of defence, 
which we are ſure was preſented to us only by the houſe of and to make reſiſtance according to the proteſtation taken to 
commons ; and did never, and we are confident, in that time defend the privileges of parliament. And this was the firlt 
could never have paſſed the houſe of peers; the concurrence - time that we heard the proteſtation might be wreſted to ſuc! 
and authority of which was not then thought neceſſary. Shall a ſenſe; or that in any caſe, (though of the moſt undoubted 
we believe thoſe reproaches to be the voice of the kingdom of and unqueſtionable privilege) it might be lawful for any pet 
England ? That all our loving ſubjects, eaſed, retreſhed, fon to reſiſt, and uſe violence 2gainſt a public miniſter 0. 
ſtrengthened, and abundantly ſatisfied with our acts of grace juſtice, armed with lawful authority, though we well Knew, 
and lavour towards them, are willing to be involved in theſe that even ſuch a miniſter might be puniſhed for executing 
unthankful expreſſions? We mult appeal to the thanks and ac- ſuch authority. | 
know ledgements publiſhed in the petitions of moſt of the coun- Upon viewing this order, we muſt confeſs we were ſonc- 
tics of England, to the teſtimony and thanks we have received what amazed, having never ſeen or heard of the like, though 
from both houſes of parliament, how ſeaſonable, how agree- we had known members of either houſe committed, without 
able this uſage of us is to our merit, or their former expreſſions, to much formality as we had uſed, and upon crimes of 3 fal 
© We have not in the leaſt ſwerved or departed from our inferior nature to thoſe we had ſuggeſted, and having 00 
reſolution, or words, in the beginning of this parhament. courſe propoſed to us for our proceeding, we were upon the 
We faid, we were reſolved to put ourſelf freely and clearly matter only told, that againſt thoſe perſons we were not t0 


upon the love and affection of our Engliſh ſubjects; and we proceed at all: That they were above our reach, or the 12 
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of the law. It was not then eaſy for us to reſolve what to 
do. (12. 3 r * 

Rem. (12.) This is a little diſguiſed. The king was not 
told, that theſe members were above the reach of the law : 
but only, that the parliament fitting, the members could not 
be imprifoned without the conlent of their houſe, and that 
it was expected the grounds of the accuſation ſhould be made 
known, in order to this conſent. 5 

« Tf we employed our miniſters of juſtice in the uſual way 
for their apprehenfion, (who, without doubr, would not 
have refuſed to exccute our lawful commands) we law what 
reſiſtance and oppofition was likely to be made, which very 
probably might colt ſome blood. If we ſtood ſtill, and defiſt- 
ed upon this terror, we ſhould at the belt have confeſſed our 
oon want of power, and the weakneſs of the law. In this 
ſtrait we put ON a ſudden reſolution to try, whether our own 

:oſence, and a clear diſcovery of our intentions (which baply 
might not have been o well underſtood) could remove thoſe 
doubts, and prevent thoſe inconveniencies, which ſeemed to 
have been threatened; and thereupon we reſolved to go in our 


= own perion to our houſe of commons, which we diſcovered 


pot till the very minute of our going; when we {ent out, 
That our ſervants, and ſuch gentlemen as were tuen in our 
court, ſhould atterd us to Weſtminſter : but giving them 
expres command (as we have expreſſed in our anſwer to the 
ordinance that no accident of provocation ſhould draw them 


to any ſuch action as might imply a purpoſe of force in us: 


and ourfelf, requiring thoſe of our train not to come within 
the door) went into the houfe of commons : the bare doing 
of which, we did not then conceive would have been thought 
more a breach of privilege, than it we had gone to the houſe 
of peers, and ſent for them to come to us, which is the uſual 
cuſtom. We uſed the beſt expreſſions we could, to ailure 
them, how far we were from any intention of violating their 
privileges, that we intended to proceed legally and ſpeedily 
againſt the perſons we had accuſed, and defired therefore, if 
they were in the houſe, that they might be delivered to us; 


or, if abſent, that ſuch courſe might be taken for their forth- 


coming, as might ſatisfy our jult demands: and fo we de- 
parted, having no other purpole of force, if they had been 


in the houſe, than we have before proteſted before God, in 


our anſwer to the ordinance, You have an account of our 
part of the ſtory fully, let our people judge freely of it. 
What followed on their part, (though this declaration tells 
you, © It could not withdraw any part of their reverence and 
obedience from us;' it may be any part of theirs it did not) 
we ſhall have too much cauſe hereatter to inform the world. 

„There will be no end of the diſcourſe, and upbraiding 
vs with evil counſcllors, if, upon our conſtant denial of know— 
ing any, they will not vouchſafe to inform us of them; and 
after eight months amuſing the kingdom with the expecta- 
tion of a diſcovery of a malignant party, and of evil coun- 
ſellors, they will not at lait name any, nor deſcribe them. 


| Let the actions and lives of men be examined, who have 


contrived, counſelled, actually conſented to grieve and bur- 
den our people: and if ſuch as be about us, or any againſt 


whom any notorious malicious crime can be proved; if we 


ſhelter and protect any ſuch, let our injuſtice be publiſhed 
to the world: but till that be done, particularly and mani— 
feſtly, (for we ſhall never conclude any man, upon a bare 
general vote of the major part of either or both houſes, till 
it be evident, that major part be without paſſion or affection) 
we muſt look upon the charge this declaration puts on us, 


of cheriſhing and countenancing a diſcontented party of the 


kingdom againſt them, as a heavier and unjuſter tax upon 
our juſtice and honour, than any we have, or can lay, upon 
the framers of that declaration. (13.) 

Rem. (13.) With ſuch reſtrictions one may eternally dif- 
pute: for who ſhould be judge, whether the major part of 
the houſe were without paſſion or prejudice ? | 

And now to countcnance thoſe unhandſome expreſſions, 
whereby uſually they have implied our connivance at, or want 
of zeal againſt, the rebellion of Ireland, (ſo odious to all 
good men) they have found a new way of exprobation; 
* That the proclamation againſt thoſe bloody traitors came 
not out till the beginning of January, though that rebellion 
broke out in October; and then by ſpecial command from 
us, but forty copies were appointed to be printed.“ It is well 
known where we were at that time, when that rebellion broke 
tort!) in Scotland; that we immediately from thence recom- 
mended the care of that bufineſs to both houſes of parliament 
here, after we had provided for all fitting ſupplies from our 
own kingdom of Scotland: that after our return hither, we 
Obſerved all thoſe forms tor that ſervice, which we were ad- 
viſed to by our council of Ireland, or both houſes of parlia- 
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ment here; and if no proclamation iſſued out ſooner (of 
which for the preſent we are not certain, but think that 
others before that time were ifſued by our direction) it was, 
becauſe the lords juſtices of the kingdom defired them no 
ſooner, and when they did, the number they defired was but 
twenty, which they adviſed might be ſigned by us; which 
we for expedition of the ſervice commanded to be printed, 
(a circumtlance not required by them) thereupon we ſigned 
more than our juſtices deſired. All which was very well 
Known to ſome members, of one or both houſes of parlia- 
ment, who have the more to anſwer, if they forbore to ex— 
preſs it at the paſſing of this declaration: and if they did ex- 
preſs it, we have the greater reaſon to complain, that ſo en— 
vious an aſperſion ſhould be caſt on us to our people, when 
they know well how to anſwer their own objections. (14.) 

Rem. (14.) This anſwer appears ſomething weak; for 
ſuppoſing forty copies would have been ſufficient for Ireland, 
why was not the proclamation publiſhed in England > The 
king returns no anſwer to what the parliament ſaid of the 
proclamation againſt the Scots. | 

What that complaint is againſt the parliament, put forth 
in our name, which is ſuch an evidence and countenance 
to the rebels, and ſpeaks the fame language of the parliament 
which the rebels do, we cannot underſtand. All our anſwers 
and declarations have been, and are owned by us, and have 
been atteſted under our own hand; if any other had been 
publiſhed in our name, and without our authority, it would 
be ealy for both houſes of parliament to diſcover and appre- 
hend the authors. And we wiſh, that whoſoever was truſted 
with the drawing and penning of that declaration, had no 
more authority or cunning to impoſe upon or deceive the 
major part of thoſe votes by which it paſled, than any man 
hath to prevail with us to publiſh in our own name any thing, 
but the ſenſe and reſolution of our own heart: or, that the 
contriver of that declaration could, with as good a con- 
ſcience, call God to witneſs, that all his counſels and endea- 
vours have been free from all private aims, perſonal reſpects 
or paſhons whatſoever, as we have done and do, that we 
never had or knew of ſuch reſolutions of bringing up the 
army to London. And ſince this new device is found out, 
inſtead of anſwering our reaſons, or ſatisfying our juſt de- 
mands, to blaſt our declarations and anſwers, as if they were 
not our own (a bold ſenſeleſs imputation) we are ſure, that 
every anſwer and declaration publiſhed by us, is much more 
our own, than any one of thoſe bold, threatening, and re- 
proachful petitions and remonſtrances are the acts of either, 
or both houſes. And it the penner of that declaration had 
been careful of the truſt repoſed in him, he would never have 
denied, (and thereupon found fault with our juſt indignation) 
in the text or margin, that we had never been charged with 
the intention of any force ; and that in their whole declara- 
tion, there is no word tending to ſuch a reproach ; the con- 
trary whereof is ſo evident, that we are in expreſs terms 
charged in that declaration, that we ſent them gracious meſ- 
ſages, when, with our privity, bringing up the army was in 
agitation, And even in this declaration they ſeek to make 
our people believe, ſome ſuch thing to be proved in the de- 
poſitions now publiſhed, wherein, we doubt not, they will as 
much fail, as they do in their cenſure of that petition ſhewed 
formerly to us by captain Legg, and ſubſcribed by us with 
C. RK. which, notwithſtanding our full and particular narra- 
tion of the ſubſtance of that petition, the circumſtances of 
our ſeeing and approving it, this declaration is pleaſed to 
ſay, was full of ſcandal to the parliament, and might have 
proved dangerous to the whole kingdom. If they have this 
dangerous petition in their hands, we have no realon to be- 
heve any tenderneſs to us-ward hath kept them from com- 
municating it: if they have it not, we ought ro have been 
believed. But that all good people may compute their other 
pretended dangers by their clear underſtanding of this, the 
noiſe whereof hath not been inferior to any of the reſt, we 
have recovered a true copy of the very petition we ſigned 
with C. R. which ſhall in fit time be publiſhed ; and which 
we hope will open the eyes of our good people. (15.) Con- 
cerning our warrant for Mr. Jermin's paſſage, our anſwer 
was true and full: but for his black ſattin ſuit, and white 
boots, we can give no account. 

Rem. (1 5.) This whole article of the anſwer ſeems very 
weak, fince the King's defence conſiſts only of his own tef- 
timony, There could not be a more proper occaſion to 
publiſh the petition, of which he ſaid he had a true copy. 
But in deferring the publication to a more convenient time 
be gave room to ſuſpect, there were ſome things 
tion which were not favourable to him. 

© We complained in ow 3 and as often as we 


in the peti- 


have 
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have occaſion to mention our return and reſidence near Lon- 
don, we ſhall complain, of the barbarous and ſeditious 
tumults at Weſtminſter and Whitehall, which indeed was 
very full of ſcandal to our government, and danger to our 
perſon, that we ſhall never think of our return thither, till 
we have juſtice for what is paſt, and ſecurity for the time to 
come. And if there were ſo great a neceſſity, or defire of 
our return as is pretended, in all this time, upon lo often 
preſſing our deſires, and upon cauſes ſo notorious, we ſhould 
at leaſt have procured ſome order for the future. But that 
declaration tells us, we are upon the matter miſtaken ; the 
reſort of the citizens to Weſtminſter was as lawful as the re- 
ſort of great numbers every day in the term to the ordinary 
courts of juſtice. They knew no tumults. Strange ! Was 
the diſorderly appearance of ſo many thouſand people with 
ſtaves and ſwords crying through the ſtreets, Weſtminſter— 
hall, the pafſage between both houſes, (infomuch as the 
members could hardly paſs to and fro) No biſhops, down 
with the bithops;' no tumults! What member is there of 
either houſe that ſaw not thoſe numbers, and heard not thoſe 
cries? And yet lawful aſſemblies ! Were not ſeveral members 
of either houſe aſſaulted, threatened and 11I-treated ? And yet 
no tumults! Why made the houſe of peers a. declaration, 
and ſent it down to the houſe of commons, for the ſuppreſ- 
ſing of tumults, if there were no tumults ? And if there were 
any, why was not ſuch a declaration conſented to and pub- 
liſhed > When the attempts were ſo viſible, and the threats 
ſo loud to pull down the abbey at Weſtminſter, had we not 
cauſe to apprehend that ſuch people would continue their 
work at Whitehall? Yet no tumults! What a ſtrange time 
are we in ! That a few impudent, malicious (to give no worſe 
term) men, ſhould caſt ſuch a ſtrange midſt of error before 
the eyes of both houſes of parliament, as that they either 
cannot, or will not ſee, how manifeſtly they injure them- 
ſelves by maintaining theſe viſible untruths ? We ſay no more. 
By the help of God, and the law, we will have juſtice for 
thoſe tumults, (16.) | 

Rem. (16.) The parliament's declaration contained two 
things upon this article; firſt, That the concourſe of people 


at Weſtminſter was no tumult. Secondly, That the king's. 


perſon was in no danger, fince on the morrow he went 
through the city without a guard, and moreover ſtaid ſeve- 
ral days at Whitchall in ſafety. The king anſwers here to 
the firſt of theſe things, and leaves the other without reply. 
Only he draws a conſequence, that Whitehall was in danger, 
becauſe the people threatened to pull down Weſtminſter- 
abbey, a circumſtance which no where appears 1n the accounts 
of theſe tumults. Se | 

From excepting (how weightily let every man judge) 
to what we have ſaid, that declaration proceeds to cenſure us 
for what we have not faid, for the prudent omiſſions in our 
anſwer : We forebore to ſay any thing of the words ſpoken 
at Kenſington, or the articles againſt our deareſt conſort, 
and of the accuſation of the fix members: of the laſt we have 
ſpoken often, and we thought enough of the other two; 
having never accuſed any (though God knows what truth 
there might be in either) we had no reaſon to give any parti- 
cular anſwer. e 

«© We do not reckon ourſelf bereaved of any part of our 
prerogative, which we are pleaſed freely for a time to part 
with by bill; yet we muſt ſay, we expreſſed a great truſt in 
our two houſes of parliament, when we diveſted ourſelf of the 
power of diſſolving this parliament, which was a juſt, neceſ- 
ſary, and proper prerogative : but we are glad to hear their 
reſolution, that it ſhall not encourage them to do any thing, 
which otherwiſe had not been fit to have been done; if it do, 


it will be ſuch a breach of truſt, God will require an account 


for at their hands. 

„ For the militia, ' we have faid ſo much in it heretofore, 
and the point is ſo well underſtood by all men, that we 
will waſte time no more in that diſpute. We never ſaid 
there was no ſuch thing as an ordinance, (though we 
know ' that they have been long diſuſed) but that there was 
never any ordinance, or can be, without the king's conſent ; 
and - that is true, and the unneceſſary precedent cited in 
that declaration doth not offer to prove the contrary, But 
enough of that, God and the law muſt determine that 
bufincſs. 

„Neither hath this declaration given us any ſatisfaction 
concerning the votes of the 15th and 16th of March lait, 
which we muſt declare, and appral to all the world in the 
point, to be the greateſt violation of our privilege, the law 
of the land, the liberty of the ſubject, and the right of 


* Theſe votes paſſcd in the interval between the publieation of the parlia- 
'went's declaration, and that of the king's aulwer, Rapin, 


are admitted to their part in judicature) ſhall declare 
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parliament, that can be imagined. One of theſe votes 0 
(and there needs no other to deſtroy the king and people) 


That when the lords and commons (it is well the commons 
ay 


. * ah 
the law of the land is, the fame muſt be aſſented to, Rog 


obeyed ;* that is the ſenſe in few words. Where is ever, 
man's property ; every man's liberty ? If a major part of 
both houſes declare that the law is, that the younger broth, 
ſhall inherit, what is become of all the families and elt 
in the kingdom? If they declare, that by the fundamental 
law of the land, ſuch a raſh action, ſuch an unadviſed word 
ought to be puniſhed by perpetual impriſonment, is not the 
liberty of the ſubject, durante bene placito,' remedije{;, 3 
That declaration confefleth, They pretend not to a Poirer 
of making new laws ; that without us they cannot do that 
They need no ſuch power, if their declaration can ſuſpend 
this ſtatute from being obeyed or executed, and make this t. 
der, which is no ſtatute, to be obeyed and executed, Tf they 
have power to declare the lord Digby, waiting on us to Ham. 
ton-court, and thence viſiting ſome officers at Kingſton, with , 
coach and fix horſes, to be levying war and high-treaſon: 
and fir John Hotham's defying us to our face, keeping ou; 
town, toit, and goods againſt us by force of arms, to be an 
act of affection and loyalty, what needs a power of makin 
new laws? Or is there ſuch a thing as law left? We defire 
our good' ſubjects to mark the reaſon and conlequence of 
theſe votes, the progreſs they have already made, and hoy 
infinite that progreſs may be. Firſt, they vote the Kingdom 
is in imminent danger (it is above three months fince they 
diſcern it) from enemies abroad, and a popiſh and diſcon- 
tented party at home : this is matter of fact, the law folloys, 
This vote hath given them authority by law (the fundamen— 
tal laws of the Kingdom) to order and diſpoſe of the militia 
of the kingdom, and with this power, and to prevent that 
danger, to enter into our towns, ſeize upon our magazine 
and by force keep both from us. Is not this our caſe ? irt, 
They vote we have an intention to levy war againſt our par- 
liament k, that is matter of fact: then they declare, ſuch 28 
ſhall aſſiſt us, to be guilty of high-treaſon ; that is the lay 
and proved by two ſtatutes, themſelves known to be repeated; 
no matter for that, they declare it, Upon this ground they 
exerciſe the militia, and ſo actually do that upon us, which 
they have voted we intend to do upon them. Who doth nor 


ſee the confuſion that muſt follow upon ſuch a power of de- 


claring ? If they ſhould now vote, that we did not write this 


declaration, but that ſuch an one did it, which is ſtill mat— 


ter-of fact; and then declare, that for ſo doing he is an ene. 
my to the common-wealth ; what is become ot the law that 
man was born to? And if all their zeal for the defence of the 
law, be but to defend that which they declare to be lar, 
their own votes, it will not be in their power to ſatisfy any 
man of their good intentions to the public peace, but ſuch 
who were willing to relinquiſh their titles to Magna Charta, 
and hold their lives and fortunes by a vote of the major part 
of both houſes. In a word, we deny not, but that they 
may have power to declare, in a particular doubtful caſe, 
regularly brought before them, what law is ; but to make a 
general declaration, whereby the known rule of the law may 
be croſſed or altered, they have no power, nor can exetcile 
any, without bringing the life and liberty of the ſubject, to 
a lawleſs and arbitrary ſubjection. (17.) 

Rem. (17.) It muſt have been a great mortification to the 
King, to be forced to ſhew by ſuch good arguments, the wil- 
chiefs that flow from arbitrary power. The ſame reaſons uſed 
by the king, to demonſtrate that arbitrary power was a na- 
tural conſequence of the parliament's maxims, ſerved to prove, 
that it was equally hazardous to leave, not every king of Eng 
land, but Charles I. in particular, inveſted with the royal au— 
thority allowed him by the laws, confidering the uſe hc had 
already made of that power. | 

We complained, (and let the world judge of the juſtice 
and neceſſity of that complaint) of the multitude of ſedi- 
tious pamphlets and ſermons. And that declaration tells us, 
they know we have ways enough in our ordinary courts of 
Juſtice to puniſh thoſe; ſo we have to puniſh tumulrs and 
riots, and yet they will not ſerve our turn to keep our tons, 
our foreſts, and parks from violence i. And it may be, though 
thoſe courts have ſtill the power to puniſh, they may hav? 
loſt the {kill to define what riots and tumults are : otherwiſe 
a jury in Southwark, legally impannelled to examine a riot 
there, would not have been ſuperſeded, and the ſheriff en- 
joined not to proceed, by virtue of an order from the houl 


of commons, which it ſeems at that time had the ſole power 


i 'This alludes to a diſturbance which happened in the park and foteſt of 
Windivr, Idem. | T 
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bf geclaring. But it is no wonder, that they who could not 


ſze the tumults, do not conſider the pamphlets and ſermons, 
» 


h the author of the Proteſtation proteſted, be well 
_—_ to be Burton (that infamous diſturber of the peace of 
5 hyrch and ſtate) and that he preached it at Weſtminſter, 
ps hearing of divers members of the houſe of commons; 
45 of ſuch pamphlets, and ſeditious preachers (divers 

hereof have been recommended, if not unpoſed upon ſeve— 
ah pariſhes, by ſome members of both houſes, by what au- 


thority we Know not) we ſhall hereafter take a further ac- 


18. : | 
_ 18. Theſe ſermons contained, for the moſt part, 


the maxims which the parliament would have eſtabliſhed, 
or pretended to be agreeable to the laws; but which the 
king looked upon as ſeditious, and for that reaſon affirmed, 
the parliament ought to puniſh the authors. This Burton 
was the ſame whoſe ears were cut off by the Star-chamber, 
and who was baniſhed to Guernſey, for publiſhing a trea- 
tile againſt the church of England. It leems here, that, 
the king was not pleaſed with the parliamient's reverſing his 
ſenten ce. 5 3 

« We confeſs we have little ſkill in the laws, and thoſe 
that have bad moſt, we now find are much to ſeek, Yet 
we cannot underſtand or believe, that every ordinary court, 
or any court, hath power to raiſe what guard they pleaſe; 
and under what command they pleaſe ; neither can we ima- 
gine what dangerous effects they have found by the guard we 


appointed them, or (indeed) any the leaſt occaſion Why they 


needed a guard at all. 

« But of all the imputations ſo cauſeleſsly and unjuſtly laid 
upon us by that declaration, we muſt wonder at that charge 
ſo apparently and evidently untrue, Thar fuch are continually 

referred and countenanced by us, who are friends or fa- 
vourers or related unto the chief authors and actors of that 
arbitrary power, heretofore practiſed or complained of: and 
on the other fide, that ſuch as did appear againſt it, are 
daily diſcountenanced and diſgraced. We would Know one 
perſon that contributed to the ills of thoſe times, or had de- 
pendence upon thoſe that did, whom we do, or lately have 
countenanced or preferred. Nay, we are confident (and we 
look for no other at their hands) as they have been always 
moſt eminent aſſertors of the public liberties ; ſo, if they 
found us inclined to any thing not agreeable to honour and 
juſtice, they would leave us to-morrow : whether different 
perſons have not and do not receive countenance elſewhere, 
and upon what grounds, let all men judge ; and whether 
we have not been forward enough to honour and prefer thoſe 
of the moſt contrary opinion, how little comfort ſoever we 
have had of thoſe preferments; in beſtowing of which here- 
after we ſhall be more guided by mens actions than opinions. 
And therefore we had good cauſe to beſtow that admonition 
(for we aſſure you it was an admonition of our own) upon 
both our houſes of parliament, to take heed of inclining, 


under the ſpecious ſhews of neceſſity and danger, to the ex- 


erciſe of ſuch an arbitrary power they before complained of: 
the advice will do no harm, and we ſhall be glad to ſee it 
followed. | 

“And are all the ſpecious promiſes, and loud profeſſions 
of making us a. great and glorious king, of ſettling a greater 


| revenue upon us than any of our anceſtors have enjoyed; 


of making us to be honoured at home, and feared abroad ; 
reſolved into this, that they will be ready to ſettle our reve- 
nue in an honourable proportion, when we ſhall put our- 
ſelf in ſuch a poſture of government, that our ſubjects may 
be ſecure to enjoy our jult protection for their religion, laws, 
and liberties ? what poſture of government they intend we 
know not, nor can we imagine what ſecurity our good ſub— 
jects can defire for their religion, laws and liberties, which 
we have not offered, or fully given. (19.) | 

Rem. (19.) Unhappily, ſince the violation of the peti— 
tion of righr, neither the king's word nor promiſes, nor 
even acts of parliament, had been deemed a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity. At leaſt, plauſible reaſons were alleged not to con- 
ide in them. Nothing but the militia could ſatisfy the par- 
lament, and there was what the king would not willingly 
grant. £7 2 25 

* And is it ſuitable to the duty and dignity of both 
houſes of parliament, to anſwer our particular weighty ex- 


* The petitions here mentioned, from London and Kent, were about the 
militia, For the London petition, George Binion, a rich citizen, was com- 


_ mined to priſon ; whete, after he had lain ſome time, the lords bailed him; 


but the commons committed him again the next day.—When the Kentiſh 
Petition was brought, which was by ſome gentlemen of that county, with a 
great number of the ſubſtantial inhabitants, the city of London was put in 
arms; ſtrong guards placed at London bridge, were the petitioners wele 
dilarmed, and only ſome few ſuffered to pals with their petition to Weſtmins 
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preſſions of the cauſes of our remove from London (ſo ge— 


nerally known to the kingdom) with a ſcoff, that they hope 
we were driven from thence, not by our own fears, but by 
the fears of the lord Digby, and his retinue of Cavaliers ? 
Sure the penner of that declaration inſerted that ungrave and 
inſolent expreſſion, (as he hath done divers others) with- 
out the conſent or examination of both houſes, who would 
not ſo lightly have departed from their former profeſſions of 
duty to us. a 

* Whether the way to a good underſtanding between us 
and our people, hath been as zealouſly preſſed by them, as it 
hath been profeſſed and deſired by us, will be eaſily diſcerned 
by thoſe who obſerve, that we have left no public act un- 
done on our part, Which in the leaſt decree might be neceſ- 
ſary to the peace, plenty, and ſecurity of our ſubjects, and 
that they have not diſpatched one act, which hath given the 
leaſt evidence of their particular affection and kindneſs to us; 
but on the contrary, have diſcountenanced and hindered the 
teſtimony other men would give to us of their affections; 
witneſs, the ſtopping and keeping back the bill of ſubſidies 
granted by the clergy almoſt a year fince ; which, though 
our perſonal wants are ſo notoriouſly known, they will 
not to this time pats : ſo not only forbearing to ſupply us 
themſelves, but keeping the love and bounty of other men 
from us, and afford no other anſwers to all our defires, all 
our reaſons, (indeed not to be anſwered) than, that we muſt 
not make our underitanding or reaſon, the rule of our go- 
vernment, but ſuffer ourſelf to be aſſiſted (which we never 
denied) by our great council, We require no other liberty 
to our will, than the meaneſt of them do, (we wiſh they would 
always uſe that liberty) not to conſent to any thing evidently 
contrary to our conſcience and underſtanding; and we have 
and ſhall always give as much eſtimation and regard to the 
advice and counſel of both our houſes of parliament, as ever 
prince hath done; but we thall never (and we hope our people 
will never) account the contrivance of a few (factious, ſedi- 
tious perſons, a malignant party, who would ſacrifice the 
common-wealth to their own fury and ambition) the wiſdom 


of parhament : and that the juſtifying and detending ſuch 


perſons, (of whom, and of their particular ſiniſter ways to 
compaſs their own bad ends, we ſhall ſhortly inform the 
world) is not the way to preſerve parliaments, but is the op- 
poſing and preferring the confideration of a few unworthy 
perſons, before their duty to their king, or their care of 
the kingdom. They would have us remember, that our 
reſolutions do concern Kingdoms, and therefore are not to be 
moulded by our own underſtanding. We well remember it, 
but we would have them remember, that when their con- 


ſultations endeavour to leflen the office and dignity of a 


king, they meddle with that which is not within their de- 
termination, and of which we muſt give an account to God, 
and our other kingdoms, and muſt maintain with the 
of lite. 

„ Laſtly, That declaration tells you, of a preſent deſpe- 
rate, and malicious plot, the malignant party is now acting, 
under the plaufible notions of ſtirring men up to a care of 
preſerving tne king's prerogative, maintaining the difcipline 
of the church, upholding and continuing the reverence and 
ſolemnity of God's ſervice, and encouraging learning, (in. 


ſacrifice 


dced plauſible and honourable notions to abt any thing upon) 
and that upon theſe grounds divers mutinous petitions have 


been framed in London, Kent, and other places, Upon 
what grounds would - theſe men have petitions framed ? 
Have 1o many petitions (even againſt the form and conſtitu— 
tion of the Kingdom, and laws eſtabliſhed) been joyfully re- 
ceived and accepted? And ſhall petitions framed upon theſe 
grounds be called mutinous ? Hath a multitude of mean, un- 
known, inconfiderable, contemptible perſons, about the cit 

ſuburbs of London, had liberty to petition againſt the go- 
vernment of the church, and againſt the book of Common- 
prayer, againſt the freedom and privilege of parliament, and 


been thanked for it? And ſhall it be called mutiny in the gra- 


veſt and beſt citizens of London, 1n the gentry and commo- 
nality of Kent, to frame petitions upon theſe grounds ł, and to 
defire to be governed by the known laws of the land, not by 
orders or votes of either, or both houſes? Can this be 
thought the wiſdom and juſtice of both houſes of parliament ? 
Is it not evidently the work of a faction within or without 


ſter. Upon the delivery thereof to the houſe of commons, the bringers of 
the petition wele ſharply reprehended ; two or three of them committed to 
ſeveral priſons ; the principal gentlemen of the county, who had ſubſcribed 
and defired it, ſent for as delinquents ; charges and impeachments drawn 
up againſt them; and a declaration publithed, “ That whoſoever ſhould 
hencetorth adviſe, or contrive the like petitions, ſhall be proceeded againſt 
as enemies to the commoneivcalin, Clarendon, toin, I. p. 381, 382, 2 


I 
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both houſes, who receive the truſt repoſed in them, and have 
now told us, what mutiny is? To ſtir up men to a care of 
preſerving our prerogative, maintaining the diſcipline of the 
church, upholding and continuing the reverence and ſolem- 
nity of God's ſervice, encouraging of learning, is mutiny. 
| Let heaven and earth, God and man, judge between us and 
theſe men. And however ſuch petitions are there called mu- 
tinous, and the petitioners threatened, diſcountenanced, 'cen- 
ſured, and impriſoned ; if they bring ſuch lawful petitions to 
us, we will graciouſly receive them, and defend them and 
their rights againſt what power ſoever, with the uttermoſt 
hazard of our being, | 

«© We have been the longer (to our very great pain) in 

this anſwer, that we might give the world ſatisfaction, even 
in the moſt trivial particulars which have been objected 
againſt us; and that we may not be again reproached with 
any more prudent omiſſions. If we have been compelled to 
ſharper language than we. affect, let it be conſidered, how 
vile, how in{utterable, our provocations have been: and ex- 
cept to repel torce, be to atlaulr, and to give punctual and 
neceflary anſwers to rough and inſolent demands, be to make 
invectives, we are confident the world will accuſe us of too 
much mildneſs, and all our good ſubjects will think we are 
not well dealt with, and will judge of us, and of their own 
happineſs and ſecurity in us, by our actions; which we de- 
fire may no longer proſper, or have a bleſſing from God up- 
on them and us, than they ſhall be directed to the glory of 
God, in the maintenance of the true Proteſtant profeſſion, to 
the preſervation of the property, and the liberty of the ſub- 
ject, in the obſervation of the laws, and to the maintainance 
of the rights and freedom of parliament, in the allowance 
and protection of all their juſt privileges.“ | 

After all theſe papers in this ſecond part of the reign of 
Charles I. one thould, it ſeems, have a perfect knowledge of 
the differences between the king and the parliament, and 
the ſubject be exhauſted, Nevertheleſs, if the reader ſhould 
keep to the papers publiſhed on both ſides, he would not 
have a very clear idea of the cauſe of theſe differences. To 
this end he muſt underſtand the motives which they took 
eure not to diſcover in their manifeſtos, publiſhed only with 
deſign to gain the approbation of the people. The follow- 
ing deduction, will, in my opinion, ſerve to give a clear and 
plain idea of theſe differences. I ſhall ſay nothing but what 
has been faid in ſeveral places, and yet, I believe, it will 
not be ſuperfluous, briefly to recapitulate the whole, which 
may be of ſervice to ſhew the grounds and cauſes of the 
civil wars. | 5 | 

It muſt be laid down as an undeniable fa&, after what 
has been ſaid, that the king had formed a deſign to eftabliſh 
an arbitrary government in England. They who deny this, 
have only to ſeek in their imagination a more natural cauſe 
of the people's diſcontent againſt his government. 
is certain, whatever their ſyſtem may be, they will never be 
able, without this, ſo to reconcile it with the events as to 
ſatisfy the impartial. The four preceding parliaments con- 
fiderec all the king's proceedings, from the beginning of his 
reign, as tending to eſtabliſh an abſolute power. This was 
what they called their grievances, the redreſs whereof they 
had frequently, though in vain, demanded. 

Charles I. inherited the King his father's mortal averſion 
to the puritans or preſbyterians. He was, like him, per— 
ſuaded that their principles concerning church-government, 
were directly oppoſite to monarchy. They both went {till 
farther. They believed not only, that all the puritans were 
antimonarchical, but alſo, that all thoſe who. were againſt a 
deſpotic power were truly puritans. This made Charles I. 
reſolve to ruin ſuch as were not ſubmiſſive enough to his 
will, by confounding them all under the name of puritans. 
To that purpoſe he admitted into his council and public- 
offices, ſuch only as were of his principles. Hence {ſprung 
all the ſeverities exerciſed by the council, the ſtar-chamber, 
the high-commiſſion, the judges, and all the magiſtrates, 
upon thoſe that, according to the notions of the court, 
were infected with puritaniſm, though many of theſe men 

were fincerely attached to the church of England. Herein 


the king, contrary to his intention, did a very confiderable 


ſervice to the true preſbterians, fince he confounded their 
intereſts with thoſe of a great number of people, who other- 
wiſe would have had no inclination to preſbyterianiſm. The 
truth is, they were both threatencd with the ſame deſtruction. 
And therefore, in the elections for this laſt parliament, many 
were returned of contrary principles to the king and court. 
Among theſe, the preſbyterians were the moſt -ardent, per- 
ceiving their ruin was determined, and would ſoon approach 
if the king ſuccecded in his deſigns, Thus, the preſbyterian 
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produced great murmurs. But people were not ſatisfied with 


But it 


tire to Vork or elſewhere. 


party, which before made an inconſiderable figure in the 
kingdom, grew very powerful by the junction of the other 
ſort of puritans, whom the court was pleaſed to confoung 
with them. | | 

On the other hand, archbiſhop Laud and ſome gf the 
court-biſhops, deviſed a means, which could not fail to gf. 
ford them occaſions to perſecute the puritans. This was 10 
enjoin with great rigour the obſervances of certain practicez. 
which moſt people looked upon as iadifferent. Nay, ther 
added ſundry innovations, which offended not only the 
preſbyterians, but alſo many church-of-England- men, This 


complaining, they openly diſobeyed, and their difobcdiencs 
afforded a pretence to puniſhment, Hereby the biſhops, who 
were the chief authors of theſe innovations, made themſclves 
ſo odious, that many believed to have juſt reaſon to ſuſpcq , 
deſign to reſtore the popith religion, ſince the eſtabliſhmem 
of theſe innovations was fo ardently purſued, which ſeen | 
to tend only to draw the church of England ncarer to that of 
Rome. If to this diſcontent be added that occaſioned by the 
king's government with regard to the liberties of the pegy]. 
and the privileges of the parliament, it will not be diflicy}; 
to conceive, that the nation in general was extremely gig. 
ſatisfied. | | . 

Though, in this laſt parliament there were many Preſby. 
terians for the reaſon above-mentioned, they were not how. 
ever ſtrong enough to form a party capable of oppoſing tha 
of the church, had they at firſt diſcovered their intentions. 
So, it may be affirmed, that in general the deſign of this 
parliament, when they met, was not. to overthrow the 
church of England, and eſtabliſh preſbyterianiſm in its room 
though it can ſcarce be doubted, that this was the privzte 
aim of the preſbyterians. But as their numbers were too 
ſmall to oppoſe all the reſt of the parliament, they reſvlyed 
to join with the oppoſite party to the King, for procuring 
the redreſs of grievances. Among theſe grievances, ſome 
concerned religion, as the innovations which offended the 
church-men no leſs than the preſbyterians themſelves. Upon 
that ſubject, theſe ſcrupled not to declaim ſtrenuouſly when 
occaſion offered, and to repreſent theſe grievances as being 
of very dangerous conſequence. They could do it without 
diſcovering themſelves too openly, becauſe, as I ſaid, moſt 
of the members of parliament were already prejudiced againk 
the innovations and the conduct of the biſhops. As the 
king was extremely zealous for the church of England, and 
in the number of thoſe who conſidered the innovations and 
ſome other trifles as neceſſary to the ſolemnity of the public 
worſhip, he oppoſed their ſuppreſſion as much as poſlible, 
not directly, but by means of the biſhops, popifh lords, and 
others of his party. Wherefore the preſbyterians endeavyour- 
ed to convince all the reſt of the contrary party, that as long 
as the biſhops ſhould fit in the houſe of lords, it would be 
almoſt impoſſible to obtain an entire redreſs of grievances. 
The houſe of commons perſiſted therefore in ſo ordering it, 
that the biſhops votes ſhould be taken away, wherein they 
met with great obſtacles. But at length, by means of the 
tumults they frightened them away, and induced them to pre- 
ſent the proteſtation, which ogcafioned the ſending of tweive 
of them to the Tower. By the ſame means, the pop 
lords were alſo forced to abſent themſelves from the parliz- 
ment. From that time the king's party became very weak, 
and the preſbyterians acquired new ſtrength. 

Afterwards, the preſbyterian party having gained ſo much 
ground, diligently applied themſelves to cherith the diſſention 
between the king and the parliament. It was they that 
cauſed the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom to be 
paſſed, which was preſented to the king at his return from 
Scotland, and was as the ſignal of the rupture, Unhappih, 
there was in the preſbyterian party, another party which 
concealed themſelves, and were afterwards known by the 
name of Independents. This party, as they could not ac 
compliſh their ſecret defigns without diſorder and contution, 
affected a rigid preſbyterianiſm, and ſtrove to carry things 
to extremities, under colour of maintaining preſbyterianiim, 
though in truth their intention was to deſtroy it as well as 
the church of England, | | 

Mean while, the king retiring to York, and perceiving 4 
war unavoidable, ſent private notice to all whom he thought 
his friends in both houſes, to leave the parliament and, re- 

Many obeyed, and by their 
retreat, the preſbyterian party became ſuperior in the two 
houſes. Before that time, when any thing was moved by 
the preſbyterians, tending to the ſubverſion of the church 
of England, thoſe who had any regard for the church did 
not fail to oppoſe it, and of this number were all os king's 
; Itriends, 
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1 But as ſoon as theſe were retired, the preſbyterian 
on GO ſaperiority in both houles, paſſed whatever 
Fey pleaſed. This is what the king obſerved in ſeveral 

affages of his anſwer. Thus, the preſbyterian part) pre- 
railing in both houfes, and ſecretly intending to alter the 
church government, but the thing being impracticable fo 
long as the king ſhould preſerve his power, it 15 evident, 
that according to this project it was the parliament's intereſt, 
which was directed by the preſbyterians, carefully to avoid 
whatever tended to an accommodation, which would have 
broken all their meaſures. But they took care not to diſ- 
cover intirely their deſigns. It was not yet time, till they 
had put it out of the king's power to prevent the execution. 
So, though they rendered their fears and jealouſies of the king 
as 'plaufible as poſſible, and though it be granted, they had 
reaſon to ſuſpect and fear, there is however room to think 
that the danger they repreſented as being ſo near and immi- 
nent, was not ſo real as they pretended. Their grand aim, 
was to induce the king to begin the breach, wherein the king 
ſeems not to have ſoon enough perceived the ſnare that was 
laid for him. | | 

As for the king, it is almoſt impoſſible to know. perfectly 
his ſecret motives and intentions, becauſe, fince the opening 
of the parliament, it had never been in his power to ſhew 
them evidently by any effects. It is true, he gave his aſſent 
to ſeveral advantageous bills to the people, and thereby ſeem- 
ed to expreſs a kind of repentance for his paſt conduct. But 


whether he fincerely conſented to the redreſs of grievances, 
or whether it was only to accommodate himſelf to the times. 
He aſſured, that his intentions was to govern for the future 
according to law, and called God to witneſs: his fincerity. 
But they would not rely on his word. Thus much 1s certain, 
that whatever he ſaid or did in favour of the laws, was little 


If any were perſuaded, that his aſſeverations and promiſes 
were ſufficient for the nation's ſecurity, others thought to 
have juſt cauſe to queſtion their ſincerity, becauſe they came 
at a time when he had no other refuge than the laws to ſup- 
port himſelf, nor other means than his promiſe to obſerve 
them, to hinder the whole nation from entirely deſerting him. 
I ſhall not pretend to decide ſo difficult a queſtion, which is 
beyond human reach, there being none but God alone who 
knows perfectly what paſſes in the heart. I believe it raſh to 
afirm, that Charles I. was not fincere in his promiſes. But 
I believe alſo, his ſincerity may be doubted, fince he had 
never opportunity to demonſtrate it by effects. 

Whatever was the king's private intention, he fully per- 
ceived that of the prevailing party in the parliament, and ſaw 
that force alone could free him from his danger. His propo- 
ſals for an agreement were rejected, and his promiſes to keep 
the laws for the future conſidered as ſo many ſnares, and un- 
fortunately for him he had given but too much cauſe for 
diſtruſt, He could not diſown it with reſpect to what had 
paſſed before this parliament ; and even during this parlia- 
ment, he had taken ſome ſteps, which his enemies knew how 
to turn to their advantage. Such was the plot to ſeduce the 
army, in which probably he was concerned, though he could 
afirm, he knew of no reſolution to bring up the army to 
London. Such was the accuſation of the fix members of 
parliament, which could not but breed a ſuſpicion of ſome 
hidden deſign. The project to ſecure Hull, his withdrawing 
to York, the queen's voyage into Holland, the motive where- 
of was diſcovered in time, were things that helped not to 
cure the people's ſuſpicions. So both houſes ſteadily Keeping 
to the occaſions of jealouſy, fear and diſtruſt, which they 
had, or pretended to have of the king, made uſe of them to 
convince the people, that there was no depending on his 
promiſe, unleſs it was put out of his power to break them. 
This occaſioned the affair of the militia, on account of which 
the king was drawn into a ſtrait, from whence he could not 
get clear. For, by granting the militia, he would himſelf 
have been ſubſervient to the execution of 'the parliament's 
1ngs deſigns, and by refufing it, he gave occaſion to ſay, he was 
mr willing to agree with both houſes, without giving them other 
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| 28 lecurity than his word, which, as they pretended, could not 


be relied on. It is alſo true, that the king would not recede 
tom any of his rights, neither would he offer other aſſurance 
than his word, to ſatisfy the parliament. 

After what has been ſeen, it will not be hard to perceive 
the ground of the quarrel, and the difficulties of an accom- 
modation. That concerning the government of the church, 


| Theſe votes were paſſed before the king's anſwer to the parliament's ma- 
Mifeſto, and therefore are mentioned by him in that anſwer. Rapin. 
This order was dated May 17, and was repeated again May 28, toge- 


his fituation, when he paſſed theſe acts, made it doubtful, 


agreeable to the principles he had followed for fifteen years. 
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was one of the principal, though it may not be clearly ex- 
plained in the manifeſtos of both parties. If the king's n- 
tereſts had been ſolely in queſtion, perhaps he would have 
agreed to ſome conceſſions, at leaſt, for a time, But he 
found, that one chief reaſon of his enemies defiring to leſſun 
his authority, was the more eaſily to accomplith a change in 
the eccleſiaſtical government, which he thought himſelf 
bound in conſcience to oppoſe to the utmoſt of his power, 
He was fo ſtrongly, and fo fincerely attached to the church 
of England, that he looked upon any condeſcenſion which 
might tend to her ruin, as the blackeſt crime he could be 
guilty of, and perſiſted in this opinion, even when his affairs 
were grown deſperate. All his counſellors were of the ſame 
principles. They believed the epiſcopal government of the 
church ſo abſolutely neceffary, that a church without biſhops 
was no true church in their opinion. On the other hand, the 
preſbyterians were no leſs poſſeſſed with their notions, and 
without diſtinguiſhing what is eſſential in religion from what 
is only external, they conſidered the uſages and practices of 
the church of England as a ſort of popery. B ſides, they 
were fo convinced of the king's enmity to them, that chey 
could not think themſelves ſafe, ſo long as it was in his po ver 
to oppreſs them. Matters ſtanding thus, it is evident, that 


force of arms alone was capable of obliging one or other party 


to yield, | 4 

A war being almoſt unavoidable, the earl of Briſtol, though 
he had no great reaſon to be pleaſed with the king, made his 
laſt effort to pcocure an accommodation, by a ſpeech in the 
houſe of peers. He repreſented, that the thing was not im- 
poſſible, it it was ſincerely endeavoured. After having enu- 
merated all the miſchiefs of a civil war, and the calamities it 
is uſually attended with, he moved to appoint a ſelect com— 
mittee of both houſes, truly to ſtate all the differences be- 
twixt the King and the parliament, with the moſt probable 
ways of reconciling them ; what the king ought to do to 
ſatisfy the people, and what ſecurity he ſhould give. He 
added ſeveral other things, which plainly ſhewed, he inclined 
to the king's fide, and becauſe, withal, he mentioned religion 
but very ſlightly and in general terms, his ſpeech had no 
great effect. . „ 

The ſame, or the next day, the commons voted: 

1. That it appeared, that the king, ſeduced by wicked 
counſels, intended to make war againſt the parliament, who, 


in all their conſultations and actions, had propoſed no other 


end unto themſelves, but the care of his kingdoms, and the 


performance of all duty and loyalty to his perſon. 


*© 2. That whenſoever the King made war upon the par- 


liament, it would be a breach of the truſt repoſed in him by 
his people, contrary to his oath, and tending to the diflolution 
of the government, 

* 3. That whoſoever ſhall ſerve or aſſiſt him in ſuch wars, 
would be traitors by the fundamental laws of the kingdom; 
and had been ſo judged by two acts of parliament, and ought 
to ſuffer as traitors, 11 Rich. II. 1 Hen. IV.! 

May the 22d, the lord-keeper Littleton delivered the grea 
ſeal to be carried to the king, and followed it himſelf the next 
morning, before the parliament had any knowledge of it. 

The 23d, both houſes ſent a petition to the king, to deſire 
him to diſband the horſe and foot raiſed under colour of a 
guard for his perſon. They told him, if he did not diſmiſs 
theſe forces, they ſhould be obliged to preſerve the peace of 
the kingdom by the moſt proper means. The king returned 
a very ſharp anſwer to this petition, reproaching both houſes, 
that they had raiſed a guard for themſelves, and ordered the 
ſheriffs to oppoſe with the power of the counties, ſuch as 
ſhould be drawn together by the King's command m. ; 

A war, as I ſaid, was reſolved on both ſides; but each 
ſtill proceeded with ſome caution, in order to caſt the blame 
on the contrary party. For, in a civil war, it is chiefly the 


people that are wanted, becauſe in them lies the ſtrength of 


the two parties. The earl of Briſtol, in his ſpeech to the 
lords the 20th of May, obſerved, that it was not impoſſible 
to propound and ſettle the differences betwixt the king and 
the parliament ; but that the great difficulty conſiſted in find- 
ing ſuch ſecurity, as might ſtand with the king's honour, and 
the people's ſatisfaction. He chiefly infiſted upon this, that 
the king offering to give reaſonable ſecurity, they were not to 
reject the offer, and charge themſelves with the events of a 
war. As this offer, though made in very general terms, ap- 
peared plauſible, the parliament was apprehenſive it would 
make ſome impreſſion on the peopie. And therefore they 
judged it neceſſary to ſhew that the King, by this general 


ther with an order to all high-ſheriffs, juſtices of peace, and other officers, 

within one hundred and fifty miles of York, to ſtay all arms and ammuni— 

tion going to that city, Ruſhworth, ww. IV. p. 2 9235 
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offer, did however offer only his word for ſecurity, which 
could not be a firm foundation of a good agreement. To 
this end, they ſent him, the 2d of June, nineteen propoſitions, 
which they conſidered as proper to eſtabliſh a good peace and 
ſtrict union between the king and the parliament. The pro- 
poſitions were theſe : | 1 ; 5 

6 7, That the lords, and others of your majeſty's privy- 
council, and ſuch great officers and miniſters of ſtate, either 
at home or beyond the ſeas, may be put from your privy- 
council, and from thoſe officers and employments, excepting 
ſuch as {hall be approved of by both houſes of parliament ; 
and that. the perſons put into the places and employments of 
thoſe that are removed, may be approved of by both houſes 
of parliament : and that the privy-council ſhall take an oath 
for the due execution of their places, in ſuch forms as ſhall 
be agreed upon by both houſes of parliament. 

* 2, That the great affairs of this kingdom may not be 
concluded or tranſacted by the advice of private men, or by 
any unknown or unſworn counſellors, but that ſuch matters 
as concern the public, and are proper for the high court of 
parliament, which is your majeſty's great and ſupreme coun- 
cil, may be debated, reſolved, and tranſacted only in parlia— 
ment, and not elſewhere; and ſuch as ſhall preſume to do any 
thing to the contrary, ſhall be reſerved to the cenſure and 
judgiu.ent of parliament; and ſuch other matters of ſtate, as 
ar proper for your majeſty's privy-council, ſhall be debated 
and concluded by fuch of the nobility and others, as ſhall 
from time to time be choſen for that place, by approbation 
of both houſes of parliament : and that no public act con- 
cerning the affairs of the, kingdom, which are proper tor 
your privy-council, may be eſt-emed of any validity, as pro- 
ceeding from the royal authority, unleſs it be done by the 
advice and conſent of the may ir part of the council, atteſted 
under their hands; and that your council may be limitted to a 
certain number, not excesding five and twenty, nor under 
fifteen. And if any counſellor's place happen to be void in 
the interval of parliament, it ſhall not be ſupplied without 
the ailent of the major part of the council; which choice ſhal! 
be confirmed, at the next fitting of parliament, or elſe to be void. 

„ That the lord high-ſteward of England, lord high- 
conſtable, lord chancellor, or lord-keeper of the great ſcal, 
lord-treaſurer, lord prwy-ſeal, earl-marſhal, lord-admiral, 
warden of the cinque-ports, chief governor of Ireland, chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, maſter of the wards, ſecretaries of 
ſtate, two chief-juſtices and chief-baron, may always be cho- 
ſen with the approbation of both houſes of parliament, and, 
in the intervals of parliament, by aſſent of the major part of 
the council, in ſuch manner as is before expreſſed in the 
choice of countellots. 

„ 4, That he or they, unto whom the government and 
education of the king's children ſhall be committed, ſhall be 
approved of by both houſes of parliament; and, in the in- 
tervals of parliament, by the aflent of the major part of the 

council, in ſuch manner as is before exprefled in the choice 
of counſellors; and that all ſuch ſervants as are now about 
them, againſt whom both houſes ſhall have any juſt excep- 
tions, ſhall be removed. 

& -, That no marriage ſhall be concluded, or treated for 
any of the King's children, with any foreign prince or other 
perſon whatſoever, abroad or at home, without the content 
of parliament, under the penalty of a Præmunire, upon ſuch 
as thould conclude, or treat of any marriage as aforcfaid ; and 
that the ſaid penalty ſhall not be pardoned or diſpenſed with, 
but by the conſent of both houſes of parliament. 

«© 6. That the laws in force againſt jeſuits, prieſts, and 
popiſh recuſants, be firictly put in execution, without any 
rolcration or diſpenſation to the contrary ; and that ſome more 
effectual courſe may be enacted by authority of parliament, 
to diſable them from making any diſturbance in the ſtate, or 
eluding the law by truſts, or otherwiſe. 

* -, That the votes of popiſh lords in the houſe of peers 
may be taken away, ſo long as they continue papiſts; and 
that your 1n2;efty will conſent to ſuch a bill as ſhall be drawn, 
for the education of the children of papiſts by proteſtants, in 
the proteſtant religion. | 

„ 8. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to conſent, that 
ſuck a rcforination be made of the church government, and 
liturgy, as both houſes of parliament thall adviſe; wherein 
they mtend to have conſultations with divines, as is expretied 
in their declaration to that purpoſe; and that your majeſty 
will contribute your beſt aſſiſtance to them, for the raiſing 
of a ſuthcient maintenance for preaching-miniſters through 
the kingdom; and that your majeſty will be pleated to give 
your conſent to laws, for the taking away of innovations 


ſettled by 
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and ſuperſtition, and pluralities, and againſt ſcandalgys ... 
niſters. | | 70 

„ 9. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to reſt ſatisfieq ys, 
that courſe that the lords and commons have appointed ; 
the ordering of the militia, until the ſame ſhall he bing 

a bill, and that your majeſty will recal voy; Kh 
clarations and proclamations againſt the ordinance made hu: 
lords and commons concerning it, 

10. That ſuch members of either houſe of parliament. 
have, during the preſent parliament, been put out of any Fog 
or office, may either be reſtored to that place and office, \,. 
otherwiſe have fatisfaction made for the ſame, upon the nat 
tion of that houſe, whereof he or they are members, ; 

„ 11, That all privy-counſcllors and judges may take an 
oath, the form whereot to be agreed on, and ſettled by act of 
parliament, for the maintaining of the petition of right, ,..; 
of certain ſtatutes made by the parliament, which {hai l. 
mentioned by both houſes of parliament ; and that an enquiry 
of all the breaches and violations of thoſe laws may he ive 
in charge, by the juſtices of the king's-bench every de 
and by the judges of affize in their circuits, and juſtices 9. 
the peace at the ſeſſions, to be preſented and puniſhed aceorg. 
ing to law. 

4 12. That all the judges, and all the officers placed hy 
approbation of both houſes of parliament, may hold that 
places, * quamdiu bene le geſterint.” y 

** 13. That the juſtice of parliament may pals upon a 
delinquents, whether they be within the kingdom, or {led on 
of it; and that all perſons cited by either houſe of parliamey; 
may appear and abide the cenſure of parliament. 1 


© 14. That the general pardon offered by your m2jeſty 


by the | 


N 


may be granted, with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be adviſed by 


both houſes of parliament. 

„ 15. That the forts and caſtles of this kingdom may be 
put under the command and cuſtody of ſuch perſons as four 
majeſty ſhall appoint, with the approbation of your parliz- 
ment; and in the intervals of parliament, with the approbs- 
tion of the major part of the council, in ſuch manner as is 
before expreſſed in the choice of counſellors. 

* 16. That the extraordinary guards, and military forces 
now attending your majeſty, may be removed and diſcharg. 
ed ; and that tor the future you will raiſe no ſuch guards or 


extraordinary forces, but according to the law, in caſe of 


actual rebellion or invaſion. 

17. That your majeſty will be pleaſed to enter into 2 
more ſtrict alliance wich the ſtates of the United Provinces, 
and other neighbour princes and ſtates of the proteſtant reli. 
ligion, tor the defence and maintenance thercof, againſ all 


deſigns and attempts of the pope anch his adherents to ſubvert - 


and ſuppreſs it, whereby your majeſty will obtain a great ac- 
ceſs of ſtrength and reputation, and your ſubje&s be much 
encouraged and enabled in a parliamentary way, for vour ad 
and affiſtance, in reſtoring your royal filler and her princely 
iſſue to thoſe dignities and dominions which belong unto them, 
and relieving the other proteſtant princes who have ſuffered 
in the ſame cauſe. 

* 18. That your majeſty will be pleaſed, by a& of par- 


liament, to clear the lord Kimbolton, and the five members 


of the houſe of commons, in ſuch manner, that future par- 
liaments may be ſecured from the conſequence of that evil 
precedent. 

* 19. That your majeſty will graciouſly be pleaſed to paß 
a bill, for reſtraining peers made hereafter, from fitting er 
voting in parliament, unleſs they be admitted thereunto wii 
the conſent of both houſes of parliament. 


r 


create of it, as ſhall be ſufficient to ſupport your royal dig 


the confent and approbation of parliament, and deliver uf 


is to ſay, with ſo long periods, and fo frequent parentbeles, 
that it is no caſy taſk to tranflate it without loſing ſomething 


The original is here inſerted. 
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The king's anſwer to the nineteen propoſitions. perfetation of a (yet) higher nature, if we had not made 
« BEFORE we ſhall give you our anſwer to your peti- this diſcovery to you, for they do not tell us this is all. 
tion and propoſitions, we ſhall tel] you, that we are now In them we muſt oblſerye, that theſe contrivers, the better 
clearly ſatisfied, why the method which we traced out to to advance their true ends, diſguiſed as much as they could 
ou by our meſſage of the 2oth of January, and have ſince their intents, with a mixture of ſome things really to be 
ſo often preſſed upon you, as the proper way to compoſe the approved by cvery honeſt man; others, ſpecfous and popu- 
diſtractions of this kingdom, and render it truly happy, hath lar; and tome which are already granted by us, all which 
been, hitherto declined, and is at length not thought fit to are cunningly twiſted and mixed, with thoſe other things 
be looked upon. We now ſee plainly, (and defire that you of their main defign of ambition and private intereſt ; in 
and all other our good ſubjects ſhould do fo too) that the hope that at the firſt view, every eye may not ſo clearly diſ- 
cabaliſts of this buſineſs have with great prudence reſerved cern them in their proper colours. | 
themſelves, until due preparations ſhould be made for their * We would not be underſtood, that we intend to fix this 
defign. If they had unſeaſonably vented ſuch propoſitions, defign upon both or either houſe of parliament : we utterly 
as the wiſdom and modeſty of your predeceſſors never thought proteis againſt it, being moſt confident of the loyalty, good 
fit to offer to any of our progenitors ; nor we In honour or affection, and integrity of the intentions of that great body ; 
regard to our regal authority (which God hath intruſted us and knowing weil, that very many ot both houſes were ab- 
with for the good of our people) could receive without juſt ſent, and many ditlented from all thoſe particulars we com- 
indignation (and ſuch many of your preſent propoſitions are) plain of: but we do believe, and accordingly profeſs to all 
their hopes would ſoon have been blaſted, and thoſe perſons, the world, that the malignity of this defign as (dangerous to 
to whom offices, honours, power, and commands were de- the laws of this Kingdom, the peace of the ſame, and the 
ſigned, by ſuch ill-timing of their buſineſs, would have fail- liberties of all our good lubjects, as to ourſelt and our juſt 
ed of their expectation, not withont a brand upon the at- prerogative) bath proceeded from the ſubtle informations, 
tempt. Therefore, betore any thing of this nature ſhould miſchievous practices, and evil counſcls of ambitious turbu- 
appear, they have (certainly, with great wiſdom in the con- lent ſpits, diſaffected to God's true religion, and the unity 
duct of it) thought fit to remove a troubleſome rub in their of the proteſtors thereof, our honour and ſafety, and the 
way, the law, to this end, (that they might undermine the public peace and proſperity of our people, not without a 
very foundations of it) a new power hath been atfumed to ſtrong influence upon the very actions of both houſes. But 
interpret and declare laws without us by extemporary votes, how faulty ſoever others are, we ſhall, with God's aſſiſtance, 
without any caſe judicially before either. houſe, (which is in endeavour to diſcharge our duty with uprightneſs of ueart; 
effect the ſame thing as to make laws without us:) orders and and therefore, ſince theſe propofitions come to uz {1 e name 
ordinances made only by both houſes, (tending to a pure of both houſes of parliament, we thall take a more portic 
arbitrary power) were preffed upon the people as laws, lar notice of every of them. | 
and their obedience required to them. Ak the 1ſt, 2d, 3d," 4th, th, gth, 1th, th, 16th, 
Their next ſtep was, to erect an upſtart authority with- 19th demands, had been writ and printed in a tongue un- 
out us (in whom, and only in whom the laws of this realm Known to us and our people, it might hive been poflible 
have placed that power) to command the militia, (very con- we and they might have charitably believed the propofitions 
fiderable to this their deſign.) In farther order to it, they to be ſuch, as might have been in order to the ends prętend— 
have wreſted from us our magazine and town of Hull, and ed in the petition (to wit) the eftabbthing of our honour and 
abetted fir John Hotham in his bold faced treaſon. They fafety, the welfare and ſecurity of our ſubjects ani domi— 
have prepared, and directed to the people, unprecedented nions, and the removing thoſe jealouſics and differences, 
invectives againſt our government, thereby (as much as lay which are ſaid to have unhappily fallen betwixt us and our 
in their power) to weaken our juſt authority and due efteeim people, and procuring both vs and them a conſtant courſe of 


* 
it. 


among them; they have, as injuriouſly, as preſumptuouſly, honour, peace, and happinets : but being read and under— 


(though we conceive by this time, impudence itſelf is aſham- ſtood by all, we cannot bur aifire ourtelf, that this Pro- 
ed of it) attempted to caſt upon us aſperſions of an unheard- tefhon, joined to theſe propoſitions, will rather appcar a 
of nature, as if we had favoured a rebellion in our own bow- mockery and a ſcorn, the demands being ſuch; as though 
els. They have likewiſe broached a new. doctrine, that we we were unworthy of the truſt repoſed in us by the law, and 
are obliged to pals all laws that ſhall be offered to us by both of our deſcent from ſo many great and famous anceſtors, it we 
houſes, (howſoever our own judgment and conſcience ſhall could be brought to abandon that power, which cnly can 
be unſatisfied with them) a point of policy as proper for their enable us to perform what we are ſworn to, in protecting our 
preſent buſineſs, as deſtructive to all our rights of parlia- people and the laws, and ſo aſſume others into it, as to diveſt 
ment, and ſo with ſtrange ſhameleflneſs will forget a clauſe ourlelt of it, although nor only our preſent condition (which 
in law {till in force, made in the ſecond year of king Henry it can hardly be) were more neceſlitous than it is, and we 


V. wherein both houſes of parliament do acknowledge, that were both vanquiſhed, and a priſoner, and in a worſe con- 


it is of the King's regality to grant or deny ſuch of their dition than ever the moſt unfortunate of our predeceflors have 
petitions as pleaſeth himſelf. They have interpreted our been reduced to, by the moſt criminal of their ſubjects, And 
neceſſary guard, legally affemibled, for the defence of us and though the bait laid to draw us to it, and to keep our ſub— 
our childrens perſons, againſt a traitor in open rebellion © jects from indignation at the mention of it, the promiſes of 
againſt uso, to be with intent to levy war againſt the parlia- a plentiful and unparelleled revenue were reduced from ge- 
ment, (the thought whereof our very ſoul abhorreth) there- nerals (which fignify nothing) to clear and certain particu- 
by to render us odious to our people, 8 lars; ſince ſuch a bargain would have but too great a reſem— 
© They have ſo awed our good ſubjects with purſevants, blance of that of Eſau's, if we ſhould part with ſuch flowers 
long chargeable attendances, heavy cenſures, and illegal im- of a crown, as are worth all the reſt of the garland, and have 
priſonments, that few of them durſi offer to preſent their been traaſmitted to us from ſo many anceſtors, and have been 
tenderneſs of our ſufferings, their own juſt grievances, and found fo uſeful and neceſſary for the weltare and ſecurity of 
their ſenſe of thoſe violations of the law, (the birth-right of our ſubj<cts, for any preſent neceſlity, or for any low and 
every ſubject in this kingdom) though in an humble petition ſordid confiderations of wealth and gain, and therefore all 
directed to both houſes; and if any did, it was ſtifled in the men knowing that thole accommodations arc moſt cafily made, 
birth, called ſedition, and burnt by the common hangman. and molt exactly obſerved, that are grounded upon reaſonable 
“ They have reſtrained the attendance of our ordinary and equal conditions, we have great cauſe to believe, that 
and neceſſary houſhold ſervants b, and ſeized upon thoſe ſmall the contrivers of theſe had no intention of ſettling any firm 
ſums of money, which our credit had provided to buy us accommodation, but to increale thoſe jealouſies, and widen. 
bread, with injunctions that none ſhould be ſuffered to be that divifon, which (not by our fault) is now unhappily 
conveyed, or returned to us to York, or any of our peers fallen between us and both houſcs. 
or ſervants with us; ſo that, in effect, they have blocked us * It is aſked, that all the lords and others of our privy- 
up in that county. ; council, and ſuch (We know not what you mean by ſuch, but 
They have filled the ears of the people with the noiſe we have cauſe to think you mean all) great officers and mi— 
of fears and jealouſies, though taken up upon truſt, tales niſters of ſtate, either at home or beyond the eas, (for care 
of {kippers, ſalt-fleets, and ſuch like, by which alarms they is taken to leave out no perſon or place, that our dithonour 
might prepare them to receive ſuch impreſſions as might beſt may be ſure not to be bounded within this kingdom, though 
advance this deſign when it ſhould be ripe. And now it no ſubtle inſinuations at ſuch a diſtance can probably be be— 
ſeems they think we are ſufficiently prepared for theſe bitter lieved to have been the cauſe of our diſtractions and dan- 
pills. We are in a handſome poſture to receive theſe humble ger) ſhould be put from our privy-council, and from thoſe 
defires, which probably are intended to make way for a ſu- offices, and employments, unleſs they be approved by both 
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houſes of parliament, how faithful ſoever we have found 
them to us and the public, and how far ſoever they have 
been from offending againſt any law, the only rule they had, 
or any others ought to have, to walk by. We therefore to 
this part of this demand, return you this anſwer, that we are 
willing to grant, that they ſhall take a larger oath than your- 
ſelves defire in your 11th demand, for maintaining not of any 
part, but of the whole law. (1.) 

Remark (1.) This is ſaid, becauſe, in the whole body of 
the law were contained thoſe laws, which aſcribed to the king 
the prerogatives they had a mind to deprive him of. 

« And we have and do aſſure you, that we will be careful 
to make election of ſuch perſons in thoſe places of truſt, as 
ſhall have given good teſtimony of their abilities and integri- 
ties, and againſt whom there can be no juſt cauſe of concep- 
tion, whereon reaſonably to ground a diffidence ; that if we 
have ot ſhall be miſtaken in our election, we have and do affure 
you, that there is no man ſo near to us in place or affection, 
whom we will not leave to the juſtice of the law, if you 
ſhall bring a particular charge and ſufficient proofs againſt 
him ; and that we have given you (the beſt pledge of the 
effects of ſuch a promiſe on our part, and the beſt: ſecurity 
for the performance of their duty on theirs) a triennial par- 
liament, the apprehenſion of whoſe juſtice, will, in all proba- 
bility, make them wary how they provoke it, as wary how 
we charge ſuch, as by the diſcovery of their faults may in 
any degree ſeem to diſcredit our election, but that without 
any ſhadow of a fault objected, only perhaps becauſe they 
follow their conſciences, and preſerve the eſtabliſhed laws, 
and agree not in ſuch votes, or aſſent not unto ſuch bills, as 
ſome perſons, who have now too great an influence even 
upon both houſes, judge, or ſeem to judge to be for the pub- 
lic good, and as are agreeable to that new Utopia of reli- 
gion and government, into which they endeavour to tran(: 
form this kingdom. (2.) | 

Rem. (2.) This alludes to fir Thomas Moor's Utopia. 

&« For we remember what names, and for what reaſons, 
you left out in. the bill offered us concerning the militia, 


which you had yourſelves recommended in the ordinance. 


We will never conſent to the diſplacing of any, whom, tor 
their former merits from, and affection to us and the public, 
we have intruſted ; fince we conceive, that to do ſo would 
take away both from the affection of our ſervants, the care 
of our ſervice, and the honour of our juſtice; and we the 
more wonder it ſhould be aſked by you of us, fince it ap- 
pears by the 12th demand, that you yourſelves count it rea- 


- ſonable, after the preſent turn is ſerved, that the judges and 


officers who are then placed, may hold their places * Quam- 
diu ſe bene geflerint ;* and we are reſolved to be as careful of 
thoſe we have choſen, as you are of thoſe you would chooſe, 
and to remove none till they appear to us to have otherwiſe 
behaved themſelves, or ſhall be evicted by legal proceedings 
to have done fo. | | 
&« But this demand, as unreaſonable as it is, is but one 
link of a great chain, and but the firſt round of that ladder, 
by which our juſt, ancient, regal power, is endeavoured.to 
be fetched down to the ground. For it appears plainly, that 
it is not with the perſons now choſen, but with our chuſing, 
that you are diſpleaſed ; for you demand, that the perſons 
put into the places and employments of thoſe who ſnall be 
removed, may be approved by both houſes ; which is ſo far 
(as to ſome at firſt fight 1t may appear) from being leſs than 
the power of nomination, that of. two things (of which we 
will never grant either) we would ſooner be content, that you 
ſhould nominate, and we approve, than you approve, and 
we nominate ; the mere nomination being ſo far from being 
any thing, that if we could do no more, we would never 
take the pains to do that, when we ſhould only hazard thoſe 
whom we eſteemed, to the ſcorn of a refuſal, if they hap- 
pened not to be agreeable, not only to the judgment, but to 
the paſſion, intereſt, or humour, or the preſent major part 
of cither houſe. | | | 
«© Not to ſpeak now of the great factions, animoſities, and 
diviſions, which this power would introduce in both houſes, 
between both houſes, and in the ſeveral counties, for the 
choice of perſons to be ſent to that place where that power 
was, and between thoſe perſons that were ſo choſen. Nei- 
ther is this ſtrange potion preſented to us only for once, for 


the cure of a preſent preſſing deſperate. diſeaſe, but for a diet 


to us and our poſterity : it is demanded, that our counſellors, 
all chief officers, both of law and ſtate, commanders of forts 
and caſtles, and all peers hereafter made (as to voting, with- 
out which, how little is the reſt ?) be approved of (that is, 
choſen) by them from time to time; and rather than it 
ſhould ever be left to the crown, to whom it doth and ſhall 


belong, if any place fall void in the intermiſſion of pay. 
ment, the major part of the approved council 1s to 2Þprove 
them; neither is it only demanded, that we ſhould quit the 
power and right our predeceſſors have had, of 2PPointing 
perſons in theſe places, but for counſellors we are to be re. 
ſtrained, as well in the number as in the perſons, and , 
power muſt be annexed to theſe places, which their preqe, 
ceſſors had not; and indeed, if this power was pafleq is 
them, it were not fit we ſhould be truſted to chuſe thoſe yh, 
were to be truſted as much as we. | 

It is demanded, that ſuch matters as concern the public 
and are proper for the high court of parliament, which ;; 


our great and ſupreme council, may be debated, reſolved 


and tranſacted, only in parliament, and not elſewhere , and 
ſuch as preſume to do any thing to the contrary, ſhall be re. 
ſerved to the cenſure and judgment of the parliament; and 
ſuch other matters of ſtate, as are proper for our privy-coun. 
cil, ſhall be debated and concluded, by ſuch of our nobility 
(though indeed, it being made by us, they may not vots 
without the conſent of both houſes, we are rather to cal 
them your nobility) and others, as ſhal} be from time to time 
Choſen for that place, by approbation of both houſes of pet. 
liament ; and that no public act concerning the affairs gf 
the kingdom, which are proper for our privy-council, may 
be eſteemed of any validity, as proceeding from the trova 
authority, unleſs it be done by the advice and conſent of the 
major part of our council, atteſted under their hands; which 
demands were of that nature, that to grant them, were in 
effect, at once to depoſe both ourſelf, and our poſterity. 

*© Theſe being paſt, we may be waited on bare headed, 
we may have our hand kiſſed, the ſtile of majeſty continued 
to us, and the King's authority declared by both houſes of 
parliament, may be ſtill the ſtile of your commands; we 
may have ſwords and maces carried before us, and pleaſe 
ourſelf with the fight of a crown and ſcepter ; (and yet even 
theſe twigs would not long flouriſh, when the ſtock upon 
which they grew were dead) but as to true and real power, we 
ſhould remain but the outſide, but the picture, but the fign of 


a king. We were ever willing that our parliament ſhould de. 


bate, reſolve, and tranſact, ſuch matters as are proper for them, 
as far as they are proper for them, and we heartily wiſh, that 
they would be as careful not to extend their debates and reſo- 
lutions beyond what 1s proper to them, that multitudes of 
things puniſhable, and cauſes determinable by the ordinary ju- 
dicatures may not be entertained in parliament, and ſo cauſe a 
long, chargeable and fruitteſs attendance of our people, and (by 
degrees) draw to you, as well as all the cauſes, as all the faults, 


of Weſtminſter-hall, and divert your proper buſineſs: that the 


courſe of law be no ways diverted, much leſs diſturbed, as 
was actually done by the ſtop of the proceedings againſt a 
riot in Southwark, by order of the houſe of commons, in 2 
time ſo riotous and tumultuous, as much increaſed the dan- 
ger of popular inſolencies, by ſuch a countenance to riots, 
and diſcountenance of law: that you deicend not to the leiſure 
of recommending lectures to churches, nor aſcend to the 
legiſlative power, by commanding (the law not having yet 
commanded it) that they whom you recommend be received, 
although neither the parſon nor biſhop do approve of them; 
and that the refuſers (according to the courſe ſo much for. 
merly complained of to have been uſed at the council-table) 
be not ſent for to attend to ſhew cauſe at leaſt, that you 
would conſider conveniency, if not law, and recommend none 
but who are well known to you to be orthodox, learned, and 
moderate, or at leaſt ſuch as have taken orders, and are not 


notorious depravers of the book of Common-prayer; a care 


which appeareth by the diſcourſes, ſermons, and perſons of 
ſome recommended by you, not to have been hitherto taken; 
and it highly concerns both you in duty, and the common- 
wealth in the conſequences, that it ſhould have been taken: 
that neither one eſtate tranſact what is proper for two, 
nor two what is proper for three; and conſequently, 
that, contrary to our declared will, our forts may not be 
ſeized, our arms may not be removed, our monies may not 
be ſtopt, our legal directions may not be countermanded by 
you, nor we defire to countermand them ourſelf ; nor ſuch 
entrances made upon a real war againſt us, upon pretence ot 
an imaginary war againſt you, and a chimera of neceility. 
So far do you paſs beyond your limits, whilſt you feem by 
your demand, to be ſtrangely ſtraitened within them; at lealt 
we could have wiſhed, you would have exprefſed what mat- 
ters you meant as fit to be tranſacted only in parliament, and 
what you meant by only in parliament. 

* You have of late been perſuaded, by the new doctrine 
of ſome few, to think that proper for your debates, which 


hath not uſed to be at ail debated within thoſe walls, kar 
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truſted wholly with our predeceſſors and us; and to 

ſact thoſe things, which, without the regal authority, 
yak there were kings of this Kingdom, were never tranſ- 
_— . it therefore concerns us the more, that you ſpeak 
= and that buth we and our people may either know the 
1 of your demands, or know them to be bottomleſs, 
— concerns more the public, and is more, ( indeed) pro- 
er for the high court of parliament, than the making of 
Jaws, which not only ought there to be tranſacted, but can 
be tranſacted no where elli-? But then vou mult admit us to 
be a part of the parliament ; you muſt not (as the ſenſe is of 
this part of the demand, it it have any) deny the freedom of 
our anſwer, when we have as much right to reject what we 
think unreaſonable, as you have to propoſe what you think 
convenient or neceſſory: nor is it poſhble our anſwers, either 
to bills, or any other propoſitions, ſhou}d be wholly free, if 
we may not ule the lib. rty of every one of you, and of every 
ſubject, to receive advice (without their danger who ſhall 
give it) from any perſon, known or unknown, {worn or un- 
ſworn, in theſe matters, in which the manage of our vote is 
truſted by the law, to our own judgment and conſcience ; 
which how beſt to inform, is (and ever ſhall be) left likewiſe 


to us: and moſt unreaſonable it were, that two eſtates pro- 


poſing ſomething to the third, that third thould be bound to 
take no advice, whether it were fit to pais, but from thoſe 
two that did propoſe it. We ſhall ev-r in theſe things, 
which are truſted wholly to us by the law, not decline to 


| hearken to the advice of our great council, and ſhall chuſe 


to hear willingly the free debates of our privy council, (when- 


foever we may be ſuffered to have them for ſending for, and 


they ſhall not be terrified from that freedom by votes, and 
brands of malignants and enemies to the ſtate, for adviſing 
what no law forbids to adviſe) but we will retain our power, 
of admitting no more to any council than the nature of the 
bofineſs requires, and of diſcourſing with whom we pleaſe, 
of what we pleaſe, and informing our und-rſtanding by de- 
bate with any perſons, who may be well able to inform and 
adviſe us in ſome particulars, though their qualities, educa- 
tion, or other abilities, may not make them {ſo fit to be of 
our {worn council; and not tie ourſeli up not to hear any more 
than twenty-five (and theſe not choſen abſolutely by us) out 
of a kingdom ſo r-plenithed with judicious and experienced 
pe: ſons of ſeveral kinds, And though we ſhall (with the 
proportionable confideration due to them) always weigh the 
advices both of our great and privy-council, yet we thall alſo 
look upon their advices as advices, not as commands or im— 
poſitions ; upon them as our counſellors, not as our tutors and 
gvardians; and upon ourſelf as their king, not as their pupil 
or ward : for whatſoever of regality were, by the modeſty of 
interpretation, left us, in the firſt part of the ſecond demand 
25 to the parliament, is taken from us in the ſecond part of 
the fame, and placed in this new-fangled kind of counſellors, 


whoſe power is ſuch, and ſo expreſſed by it, that in all pub- 


lic acts concerning the affairs of this kingdom, which are 
proper for our privy-council, (for whole advice all public 
acts are ſometimes proper, though never neceſſary) they are 
deſired to be admitted joint-patentees With us in the regality ; 
and it is not plainly expreſſed, whether they mean us ſo much 
2s a ſingle vote in theſe affairs; but it is plain, they mean us 
no more at moſt, than a ſingle vote in them, and no more 
power than every one of the reſt of our privy- counſellors only 
leave to us, out of their reſpect and duty, (and that only is 
left of all our ancient power) a choice, whether theie that 
are thus to be joined with (or rather ſet over) us, ſhall be ſif- 
teen or twenty-five : and great care is taken, that the oath 
which theſe men ſhall take, ſhall be ſuch, in the framing the 
form of which (though ſure we are not wholly unconcern- 
ed in it) we may be wholly excluded, and that wholly re- 
ſerved to be agreed upon by both houſes of parliament. | 

* And to ſhew that no more care is taken of our ſafety, 
than of our power, after ſo great indignities offered to us, 
and countenanced by thoſe who were moſt obliged to reſent 
them : after our town and fort kept from us, (from which if 
t were no otherwiſe ours, than the whole kingdon: is, we can 
no more legally be kept out, than out of our whole kingdom, 
which ſure yourſelves will not deny to be treaſon) our arms our 
goods ſent away, and our money ſtopped from us, our guards 
(in which we have no other intention, than to hinder the end 
of theſe things from being proportionable to their beginnings) 
ae not only defired to be diſmiſſed, before ſatisfaction for 
the injury, puniſhment of the injuries, and care taken for 
Our future ſecurity from the like. But it is likewiſe defired 
(and for this, law is pretended, and might as well have been 
for the reſt, which yet with ſome ingenuity, are it ſeems ac- 


knowledged to be but deſires of grace) that we ſhall not for 
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the future raiſe any guards, or extraofdinary forces, but in 
caſe of actual rebellion or invaſion; which it it had been law, 
and ſo obſerved in the time of our predeceſſors, few of thoſe 
victories, which have made theſe nations famous in other 
pürts, could have been legally atchieved : nor could our 
bleſſed predeceſſor queen Elizabeth have ſo defended herſelf 
in eigbty-eight. And if no forces muſt be 1 vid nll rebel- 
| ons and invaſions (which will not ſtay for the calling of par— 
liaments, and their content for raifing of torces) be actual, 
they muſt undoubtedly, (at leaſt moſt probably) b eff ctual 
and prevalent, 


“And as neither care is taken for our rights, honour 
guts, 


nor ſafety, as a prince; ſo our rights, as a private per- 
lon, are endeavoured to be had from us; it being aſked, 
that it may be unlawful and puniſhable, not only to conclude, 
but even to treat of any marriage with ani perſon tor our 
own children, or to place governors about them, without 
conſent of parliament ; and in the intermiſſion of the ſe, with- 
out the conſent of our good lords of the counc:l ; that we 
may no! only be in a more deſpicable ftate than any of our 
predece flors, but in a meaner and viler condition than the 
loweſt of our ſubjects, who value no liberty they have more 
than that of the free education and marriage of their children, 
from which we are aſked to debar ourſelf ; and have the more 
reaſon to take it ill that we are ſo, becauſe of our chuice of a 
governor for our ſon, and a huſband for our daughter, (in 
which the protcſtant religion was our principal conficeration) 
we conceive we had reaſon to expect your preſent thanks, and 
the increaſe of your future truſts, | | 
We ſuppoſe theſe demands by this time to appear ſuch, 


as the demanders cannot be ſuppoſed to have any ſuch real 


fear of us, as hath been long pretended; they are too much 
in the ſtile, not only of equals, but of conquerors; and as 
little to be intended for removing of jealoufics, (tor which 
end they are ſaid to be aſked ;) and that is not as merchants 
aſk at fuſt, much more than they will take, but as moſt nc- 
cellary to effect it, which (if they be) God help this poor 
kingdom, and thoſe who are in the hands of ſuch pcrions, 
(whole jealouſies nothing elſe will remove) which indeed is 
ſuch a way, as if there being differences and ſuits between 
two perſons, whereof one would have from the other ſeveral 
parcels ot his ancient land, he thoui'd propoſe to him, by way 
of accommodation, that he would quit to him all thoſe in 
qu-ſtion, with the reſt of his eſtate, as the moſt neceſſary aud 
effectual means to remove al thoſe ſuits and diff-rences : but 
we call God ro witneſs, that as for our ſubjects ſake theſe 
rights are veſted in us, fo, for their fakes, as well as for out 
own, we are retolved not to quit them, nor to ſubvert (though 
in a parliamentary way) the ancient, equal, happy, well- 
poiled, and never-enough commended co':{titurion of the go- 
vernment of this Kingdom; nor to make ourſelf of a king 
of England, a duke ot Venice, and this of a kingdom, a 
republic. | Cs h 
There being three kinds of government among men, 
abſolute monarchy, ariſtocracy, and emocracy; and all theſe 
having their particular conveniencies and inconveniencies ; 
the experience and wiſdom of our anceſtors, hath ſo moulded 
this out of a mixture of theſc, as to give to this kingdom 
(as far as human prudence can provide) the conveniencies of 
all three, without the inconveniencics of any one, as long as 
the balance hangs even between the three ſtates, and they 
run jointly on in their proper channel, (begetting verdure 
and fertility in the meadows on both ſides) and the overflow- 
ing of either on either fide, raiſe no deluge or inundation. 
The ili of abſolute monarchy, is tyranny ; the ill of ar iſto- 
cracy, is faction and diviſion ; the ills of democracy, are 
tumults, violence and licentiouſneſs. The good of monar- 
chy, is the uniting a nation under one head, to refiſt invaſion 
from abroad, and inſurrection at home: the good of ariſto- 
cracy, is the conjunction of council in the ableſt perſons of 
a ſtate for the public benefit : the good of democracy, is li- 

berty, and the courage and induſtry which liberty begets. 
In this kingdom, the laws are jointly made by a king, 
by a houſe of peers, and by a houſe of commons, choſen by 
the people, all having free votes and particular privileges. 
The government, according to theſe laws, is truſted to the 
king; power of treaties, of war, and peace, of making peers, 
of chufing officers and counſellors for ſtate, judges for law, 
coinmanders for forts and caſtles ; giving commiſſions for 
raifing men; to make war abroad, or to prevent or provide 
againſt invaſions or inſurrections at home; benefit of confiſ- 
cations, power of pardoning, and ſome more of the like kind 
are placed in the K ng. And this kind of regulated monarchy, 
having this power to preſerve that authority, without wh ch 
it would be diſabled to preſerve the laws 1n their force, 2 
the 
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the ſubjects in their liberties and properties, is intended to licence muſt be given in all their wild humours, how fon 
draw to him ſuch a reſpect and relation from the great ones, trary ſoever to eſtabliſhed law, or their own real good) dir 
as may hinder the ills of diviſion and faction; and ſuch a fear cover this Arcanum impern, That all this was done by them 
and reverence from the people, as may hinder tumults, vio- but not for them; and grow weary of journey-work, and fo 
lence, and licentiouſneſs. | . up for themſelves, call parity and independence liberty; ge. 
& Again, That the prince may not make uſe of this high your that eſtate which had devoured the reſt ; deſtroy all 
and perpetual power to the hurt of thoſe tor whoſe good he rights and properties, all diſtinctions of families and merit: 
hath it; and make uſe of the name of public neeeſſity, for and by this means this ſplendid and excellently diſtinguiſheg 
the gain of his private favourites and followers, to the detri- form of government, end in a dark equal chaos of con{ujigy 
ment of his people, the houſe of commons, (an excellent and the long line of our many noble anceſtors in a Jack Cade. 
conſerver of liberty, but never intended for any ſhare in or a Wat Tyler. ; 
government, or the chuſing of them that ſhould govern) is For all theſe reaſons, to all theſe demands our anf 
ſolely intruſted with the firſt propoſitions concerning the le- is, Nolumus Leges Angliæ mutari: but this we promiſe 
vies of monies, (which is the finews as well of peace as of that we will be as careful of preſerving the laws, in what % 
war) and the impeaching of thoſe, who for their own ends, ſuppoſed to concern wholly our ſubjects, as in what moſt 
though countenanced by any ſurreptitiouſly-gotten command concerns ourſelf : for indeed we profeſs to believe, that the 
of the king, have violated that law, which he is bound preſervation of every law concerns us, thoſe of obedience not 
(when he knows it) to protect; and to the proſecution of being ſecure, when thoſe of protection are violated : and we 
which they were bound to adviſe him, at leaſt not to ſerve being, moſt of any, injured in the leaſt violation of that, b 
him in the contrary. And the lords being truſted with a which we enjoy the higheſt rights and greateſt benefits, and 
Judicatory power, are an excellent ſcreen and bank between are therefore obliged to defend no leſs by our intereſt, than 
the prince and people, to aſſiſt each againſt any incroach- by cur duty, and hope that no jealouſies to the contrary fall 
ments of the other ; and by juſt judgments to preſerve that be any longer nouriſhed in any of our good people, by the 
law, which ought to be the rule of every one of the three. fubtle infinuations, and ſecret practices of men, who, for 
For the better enabling them in this, beyond the examples private ends, are diſaffected to our honour and fafety, ang . 
of any of our anceſtors, we were willingly contented to ob: the peace and proſperity of our people. And to ſhew you, 
lige ourſelf, both to call a parliament every three years, and that no juſt indignation at ſo reproachful offers, ſhall make 
not to diſſolve it in fifty days: and for the preſent exigent, us refuſe to grant what is probable to conduce to the good of 
the better to raiſe money, and to avoid the preſſure (no leſs our good people, becauſe of the ill company it comes in, we 
grievous to us than them) our people muſt have ſuffered by will tearch carefully in this heap of unreaſonable demands, 
a longer continuance of ſo vaſt a charge as two great armies; for ſo much as we may (complying with our conſcience, and 
and for their greater certainty of having ſufficient time to re- the duty of our truſt) afſent unto, and ſhall accordingly 
medy the inconveniences ariſen, during ſo long an abſence agree to it. | | | 
of parliaments, and for the puniſhment of the cauſers and * In purſuance of which ſearch in the fourth propoſition, 
miniſters of them, we yielded up our right of diflolving under a demand, which would take from us that truſt, which 
this parliament, expecting an extraordinary moderation from God, nature, and the laws of the land have placed in us, 
it, in gratitude for ſo unexampled a grace, and little look- and of which none of you could endure to be deprived, we 
ing that any malignant party ſhould be encouraged, or enabled find ſomething to which we give this anſwer, That we have 
to have perſuaded them, firſt, to countenance the injuſtices committed the principal places about our children to perſons 
and indignities we have endured, and then by a new way of of quality, integrity, and piety, with ſpecial regard that 
ſatisfaction for what was taken from us, to demand of us at their tender years might be ſo ſeaſoned with the principles of 
| once to confirm what was ſo taken, and to give up almoſt all the true proteſtant religion, as (by the bleſſing of God upon 
i | the reſt. | this our care) this whole kingdom may in due time reap the 
1 &« Since therefore the power, legally placed in both houſes, fruits thereof: and as we have been likewiſe very careful in 
| is more than ſufficient to prevent and reſtrain the power of the choice of ſervants about them, that none of them may 
tyranny ; and without the power, which is now aſked from be ſuch, as by ill principles, or by ill examples, to crols 
us, we ſhall not be able to diſcharge that truſt, which is our endeavours for their pious and virtuous education; fo if 
the end of monarchy, ſince this would be a total ſubverſion there ſhall be found (for all our care to prevent it) any per- 
of the fundamental laws, and that excellent conſtitution of fon about our children, (or about us, which is more than you 
this kingdom, which hath made this nation, ſo many years, aſk) againſt whom both houſes ſhall make appear to us any 
| both famous and happy to a great degree of envy ; fince to juſt exception, we ſhall not only remove them, but thank 
1 the power of punithing, (which is already in your hands you for the information; only we ſhall expect that you ſhall 
| according to law) if the power of preferring be added, we be likewiſe careful, that there be no underhand-dealing by 
ſhall have nothing left for us but to look on, fince the in- any, to ſeek faults, to make room for others to ſucceed in 
croaching of one of theſe eſtates upon the power of the other, their places. | | 
is unhappy in the effects both to them and all the reſt, fince “ For the fifth demand, as we will not ſuffer any to ſhare 
| this power, of at moſt a joint government in us with our with us in our power of treaties, which are moſt improper 
; cCounſellors (or rather our guardians) will return us to the for parliaments, and leaſt of all in thoſe treaties in which we 
worſt kind of minority, and make us deſpicable both at home are neareſt concerned, not only as a king, but as a father; 
and abroad, and beget eternal factions and diſſenſions (as yet we do (ſuch is our defire to give all reaſonable ſatisfaction) 
deſtructive to public happineſs as war) both in the choſen, aſſure you by the word of a king, that we ſhall never pro- 
and in the houſes that choſe them, and the people who choſe poſe or entertain any treaty whatſoever for the marriage oi 
the chuſers; ſince ſo new a power will undoubtedly intoxi- any of our children, without due regard to the true proteſtant 
I cate perſons who were not born to it, and beget not only profeſſion, the good of our kingdom, and the honour of our 
ö diviſions among them as equals, but in them contempt of us, family. | 
1 as become an equal to them, and inſolence and injuſtice to- “For the ſixth demand, concerning the laws in force 
1 | ward our people, and now ſo much their inferior, which againſt jeſvits, prieſts, and popiſh recuſants, we have, by 
ſhall be the more grievous unto them, as ſuffering from thoſe many of our meſſages to you, by our voluntary promiſcs 
who were ſo lately of a nearer degree to themſelves: and to you ſo ſolemnly made, never to pardon any popith prieſt, 
being to have redreſs only from thoſe that placed them; and by our ſtrict proclamations lately publiſhed in this point, and 
fearing they may be inclined to preſerve what they have made, by the public examples which we have made in that caſe 
both out of kindneſs and policy, fince all great changes are fince our reſidence at York, and before at London, ſufficient— 
extremely inconvenient, and almoſt infallibly beget yet greater ly expreſſed our zeal herein. Why do you then aſk that 
changes, which beget yet greater inconveniencies. in which our own inclination hath prevented you? And it 
6 Since as great an one in the church mult follow this you can yet find any more effectual courſe to diſable them 
of the kingdom; fince the ſecond eſtate would in all proba- from diſturbing the ſtate, or eluding the law by truſt or other- 
bility follow the fate of the firſt, and by ſome of the turbu- wiſe, we ſhall willingly give our conſent to it. 
lent ſpirits, jealouſics would ſoon be raiſed againſt them, and For the ſeventh demand, concerning the votes of the 
the like propofitior.s tor reconciliation of difterences would be popiſh lords; we underſtand, that they in diſcretion have 
then ſent to them, as they now have joined to fend to us, till withdrawn themſelves from the ſervice of the houſe of peers, 
(all power being veſted in the houſe of commons, and their and had done ſo when uſe was publicly made of their names 
number making them incapable of tranſacting affairs of ſtate to aſperſe the votes of that houſe, (which was then counted as 
with the neceſſary ſervice and expedition, thoſe being re- malignant as thoſe, who are called our unknown and unſworn 
truſted to ſome cloſe committee) at laſt the common people counſellors, are now ;) neither do we conccive, that fuci 2 
(who in the mean time muſt be flattered, and to whom poſitive law againſt the votes of any whoſe blood gives them 
| Lal 
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ſhall chooſe, who are to diſpoſe of them as they themſelves 
ſhall think fit, without any reference at all to the giver. _ 

<« As to the deſires for a bill for the education of papiſts 
b proteſtants in the proteſtant profeſſion, many about us can 
witneſs with us, that we have often delivered our opinion, 
that ſuch a courſe (with God's bleſſing upon it) would be the 
moſt effectual for the rooting popery out of this Kingdom; 
we ſhall therefore thank you for it, and encourage you in it, 
and when it comes unto us, do our duty; and we heartily 
wiſh for the public good, that the time you have ſpent in 
making ordinances without us, had been employed in pre- 

aring this and other good bills for us. 

« For the eighth, rouching the reformation to be made 
of the church- government and liturgy, we had hoped, that 
what we had formerly declared concerning the lame, had 
been ſo ſufficiently underſtood by you, and all good ſubjects, 
that we ſhould not need to have expreſſed ourſelf further in 
it. We told you in our anſwer to your petition, preſented 
to us at Hampton-court the 1ſt of December, that for any 
illegal innovations which may have crept in, we ſhould wil- 
lingly concur in the removal of them; and it our parliament 
ſhould adviſe us to call a national ſynod, which may duly 
examine ſuch ceremonies as give juſt cauſe of offence to any, 
we ſhould take it into confideration, and apply ourſelf to give 
due ſatisfaction therein; that we were perſuaded in our con- 
ſcience, that no church could be found upon the earth, that 
profefleth the true religion with more purity of doctrine than 
the church of England doth, nor where the government and 
diſcipline are jointly more beautified and free from ſuperſti- 
tion, than as they are here eſtabliſhed by law: which (by 
the grace of God) we will with conſtancy maintain (while we 
live) in their purity and glory, not only againſt all invaſions 
of popery, but alſo from the irreverence of thoſe many ſchiſma- 
tics and ſeparatiſts, wherewith of late this kingdom, and 
our city of London, abounds, to the great diſhonour and 
hazard both of church and ſtate, for the ſuppreſſion of whom 
we required your timely and active aſſiſtance. We told you 
in our firſt declaration, printed by the advice of our privy- 
council, © That for differences amongſt ourſelves for matters 
indifferent in their own nature concerning religion, we ſhould, 
in tenderneſs to any number of our loving ſubjects, very 
willingly comply with the advice of our parliament, that ſome 
law might be made for the exemption of tender conſcience 
from puniſhment, or proſecution for ſuch ceremonies, and 
in ſuch caſes, which by the judgment of moſt men are held 
to be matters indifferent, and of ſome to be abſolutely un- 
lawful; provided that this caſe ſhould be attempted and pur— 
ſued with that modeſty, temper, and ſubmiſhon, that in the 
mean time the peace and quiet of the kingdom be not diſ- 
turbed, the decency and comlineſs of God's ſervice dil- 
countenanced, nor the pious, ſober, devout actions of thoſe 
reverend perſons who were the firſt labourers in the bleſſed 
reformation, or of that time, be ſcandalized and defamed.” 
And we heartily wiſh, that others whom it concerned, had 
been as ready as their duty bound them, though they had 
not received it from us, to .have purſued this caution, as 
we were, and {till are willing and ready to make good every 
particular of that promiſe. Nor did we only appear willing to 
Join in ſo good a work, when it ſhould be brought us, but 
preſſed and urged you to it by our meſſage of the 14th of 
February, in theſe words: And becauſe his majeſty ob- 
ſerves great and different troubles to ariſe in the hearts of 
pcople, concerning the government and liturgy of the church, 
his majeſty is willing to declare, that he will refer the whole 
conſideration to the wiſdom of his parliament, which he de- 
fires them to enter into ſpeedily, that the preſent diſtractions 


about the ſame may be compoſed ; but deſires not to be 


preſſed to any fingle act on his part till the whole be fo 
digeſted and ſettled by both houles, that his majeſty may 
clearly fee what is fit to be left, as well as what is fit to be 


taken away :* of which we the more hoped of a good ſuc- 


ceſs to the general ſatisfa&tion of our people, becauſe you 
ſcem in this propoſition to deſire but a reformation, and not, 
as 1s daily preached for as neceſſary in thoſe many conven- 
ticles, which have within theſe nineteen months begun to 
ſwarm, and which, though their leaders differ from you in 
this opinion, yet appear to many as countenanced by you, 
by not being punithed by you (few elſe, by reaſon of the 
order of the houſe of commons of the gth of September, 
daring to do it) a deſtruction of the preſent diſcipline and 
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geht, is ſo proper in regard of the privilege of parlia- 
tht are phy that ſo long as they ſhall not be con- 
formable to the doctrine and diſcipline of the church of Eng- 
land, they ſhall not be admitted to fit in the houſe of peers, 
but only to give their proxies to ſuch proteſtant lords as they 


681 
liturgy, And we ſhall moſt chearfully give our beſt aſſiſtance 
for raiſing a ſufficient maintenance for preaching miniſters, 
in ſuch courſe as ſhall be moſt for the encouragement and ad- 
vancement of piety and learning. | | 

For the bills you mention, and the conſultation you in- 
timate, knowing nothing of the particular matters of the 
one (though we like the titles well) not of the- manner of 
the other, but from an informer, (to whom we give little 
credit, and we with no man did more) common fame, we 
can ſay nothing till we ſee them. 

For the eleventh, we could not have the oath of all 
privy-counſellors and judges ftraitened to particular ſtatutes 
of one or two particular parliaments, but extend to all ſtatutes 
of all parliaments, and the whole law of the land; and thall 
willingly conſent, that an inquiry of all the breaches and 


Violations of the law may be given in charge by the juſtices 


of the King's-bench every term, and by the judges of aſſize 
in their circuits, and juſtices of the peace at the ſeſſions, to 
be preſented and punithed according to law. 

“ For the ſeventeenth, we ſhall ever be moſt ready, (and 
we are ſorry it ſhould be thought needful to move us in it) 
not only to join with any (particularly with the States of the 
United Provinces, of which we have given a late proof in 


the match of our daughter) for the defence and maintenance 


of the proteſtant religion againſt all deſigns and attempts of 
the pope and his adherents ; but ſingly (if need were) to op— 
poſe with our life and fortune all ſuch deſigns in all other 
nations, were they joined : and that for confiderations of con- 
ſcience, far more than any temporal end of obtaining acceſs 
ot ſtrength and reputation, or any natural end of reſtoring 
our royal fiſter and her princely iſſue to their dignities and 
dominions, though theſe be likewiſe much conſidered by us. 
For the eightcenth, it was not our fault that an act was 
not paſſed to clear the lord Kimbolton, and the five members 
of the houſe of commons, but yours, who inſerted clauſes 
into both the preamble and act, (perhaps perſuaded to it by 
ſome who wiſh not that you ſhould in any thing receive ſatis- 
faction from us) as by paſſing the preamble, we muſt have 
wounded our honour againſt our conſcience, and by another 
clauſe have admitted a conſequence, from which we could 
never have been ſecured, by declaring, that no member of 
either houſe, upon any accuſation of treaſon, could have his 
perſon ſeized without the conſent of that houſe of which he 
is a member; though the known law be; That privilege of 
parliament extends not to treaſon ;* and if it did, any mem- 
ber (the houſe being for a ſhort time adjourned, and fo their 


conſent not being fo had) how treaſonable ſoever his inten- 


tions were, how clearly ſoever known, and how ſuddenly 
loever to be executed, muſt have fair leave given him to 
go on and purſue them; no way, how legal fſoever, after 
the paſling ſuch a clauſe, being left to prevent it. (3.) | 
Rem. (3.) The king, in ſhewing the inconveniencies of 
this clauſe, lays down a caſe different from that of the fix 
members accuſed. For he ſuppoſes, to demonſtrite theſe 
inconveniencies, that the treaſon is manifeſt, an“ juſt going 
to be executed. Whereas the difference between the king 
and the parliament conſiſted, in that the parliament. defired 
to ſee the proofs, before they conſented to the proſecution 
of their members. Beſides, this maxim, that the privileges 
of parliament extend not to treaſonable caſes, is very am- 
biguous. For it may ſignify, either that in caſe of real, 
manifeſt, or apparent treaſon, the members of parliament 
have no more privilege than the reſt of the ſubjects, or elſe 
that by a bare accuſation of treaſon, true or falſe, a mem- 
ber may be committed to priſon like any other private per- 
ſon. The king took it, and would have it taken, in this 
laſt ſenſe, but the parliament would admit it only in the firſt, 
But that the king's ſenſe was wrong, evidentiy appears, in 
that when, for inſtance, a peer is accuſed of treaſon, he is 
not ſent to the Tower, according to the uſual courſe of juſ- 
tice, as a private perſon would be, but by order of his 
houſe, which thinks proper to conſent to his proſecution, 
Without this conſent, the king cannot ſend him to the Tower 
by his own authority, and upon a bare accuſation. In ſhort, 
no leſs inconveniencies would attend the king's ſenſe, ſince 
in that caſe the king, upon bare accuſations, true or falſe, 
might impriſon all the principal members of both houſes. 
To conclude, we conjure you, and all men, to reſt ſa— 
tisfied with the truth of our profeſſions, and the reality of 
our intentions, not to aſk ſuch things as deny themſelves; 
that you declare againſt tumults, and puniſh the authors; 
that you allow us our property in our towns, arms, and 
goods, and our ſhare in the lcgiſlative power, which would 
be counted in us not only breach of privilege, but tyranny 
and ſubverſion of parliaments, to deny to you. And when 


you 
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du ſhall have given us ſatisfaction upon thoſe perſons who 
$59 taken away the one, and recalled thoſe declarations 
(particularly that of the 26th of May) and thoſe in the point 
of the m lila (our juſt rights, wherein we will no more part 
with than with our crown, leſt we enable others by them to 


take that from us) which would take away the other, and 


declined the beginnings of a war againſt us, under pretence 
of our intention of making one againſt you; as we have 
never oppoſed the firft part of the thirteenth demand, fo w 
ſhall be ready to concur with you in the latter. 

„And being then confident, that the credit of thoſe men, 
who defired a general combuſtion, will be ſo weakened 
with you, that they will not be able to do this kingdom any 
more harm, we ſhall be willing to grant our general pardon, 
with ſuch exceptions as ſhall be thought fit, and ſhall receive 
much more joy in the hope of a full and conſtant happineſs 
of our people in the true religion, and under the protection 
of the law, by a bleſſed union between us, and our parhia- 
ment (fo much defired by us) than any ſuch increaſe of our 
revenue, (how much ſoever beyond former grants) as (when 
ou inbjeets were wealthieſt) our parliament could have ſet- 
tled upon us.“ 

I ſhall make but one general remark upon this anſwer 
of the king, and which to me ſeems abſolutely neceſſary, 
namely, that all the beginning, which includes two thirds, 
is «ntirely needleſs, fince the king treats not of the point in 
diſpute berween him and the parliament. The queſtion 
was not to know, whether the laws aſcribed ſuch and ſuch 
power to the king, but to know, whether the king having 
abuſed this power, his promiſe, that he would govern ac- 
cording to the law of the land, was to be depended upon 
for the future. The king throughout the beginning of his 
anſwer, ſuppoſes. an ignorance of what is due to a king of 


England, or a cauſeleſs denial of the fame. As to the firſt 


point, he pretends to acquaint the public with the nature 
of the Engliſh conſtitution, which was very needleſs, ſince 
nobody diſagreed with him. He keeps to the general poſt- 
tion acknowledged by all the world, but ſays not a word to 
the particular queſtion, which was the ſole ſubject of the 
diſpute. As to the ſecond point, he does'not deny that he 
had abuſed his power, but makes no other anſwer to the con- 
ſequence drawn by the parliament from this abuſe, than that 
he promiſes to behave better for the future. 

It is eaſy to ſee, that neither the parliament's propoſi- 
tions, nor the king's anſwer, were proper to beget an accom- 
modation. Accordingly, it may be affirmed, that neither 


fide thought of any ſuch thing. When the king publiſh- 
ed his anſwer, he had received ſome arms, ammunition, 
and pieces of ordnance from Holland, and beſides that, was 


preparing to beſiege Hull. Though great part of the arms 
were now removed to London, he hoped ſtill to find there 
ſufficient for his moſt urgent occaſions. Morcover, this 
place, which was one of the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, could 
be of great ſervice to him, to keep the adjacent country in 
his intereſt. 

On the other hand, the preſbyterian party, who then 
prevailed in the parliament, had almoſt attained their defire, 
that is, had brought things to a rupture, which gave them 
room to hope, they ſhould quickly have opportunity to ac- 
compliſh the reſt of their project. Indeed, this rupture be- 
tween the king and the parliament being ſuppoſed, it was 
manifeſt, the kingdom was to be governed by the parlia- 
ment and the king, ſeparately, and not jointly, as before, 
that is, they would each govern thoſe of their party; in 
which caſe, the parliament would have no more occaſion 
for the king's conſent, who would be looked upon as an 
enemy, and conſequently, they might ordain whatever they 
pleaſed, without any oppoſition. This was preciſely the 
point in which all the proceedings of the preſbyterian party 
had tended, without their diſcovering themſelves however, 
any more than was neceſſary to ſupport the expectations of 
their adherents. For till now it highly concerned them to 
make the public, and the members who were not of their 
ſide believe, that they acted in conjunction with the other 
members, only with the view of vindicating the common 
liberty, againſt the incroachments of the king. | 

It is certain, that from the beginning, there was in this 


parliament, a preſbyterian party, whoſe aims was to alter 


The Providence ran aſhore upon Holderneſs coaſt in Kenningham-creek, 
There were on board of her, .{ixtcen picces of ordnance, and great ſtore of 
arms and ammunition, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 601. Two or three thou- 
ſand arms, and two hundred barrels of gun-powder, ſays lord Clarendon, 
tom. I. p. 521. ; 

Spencer Compton, earl of Northampton, William Cavendiſh, earl of 


the preſbyterians, as many aſſert, is what does not 


their enemies have been pleaſed to aſcribe to them the firſt 


ment in the church. I do not deny, that this motive cor. 


verſal diſcontent, though it is certain, they helped to inflanz 


rived in Burlington-bay, after having been warmly purſued 


Dover; and Robert lord Rich, Charles Howard, lord Andover, Charles 


the church-government. But that this was the ſole aim of 


appear evident, Why might not theſe men, in frivi 15 
erect their diſcipline upon the ruins of the church, den F 

ther end, I mean, the prevention of the king and wy #1 
party's incroachments upon the public liberty? 1 bin 
were, certainly, in this very parliament, members wh 
were very far from being preſbyterians, and yet hag Fr 
ſame end: why might not the preſbyterians have it | 
Jointly with that which was peculiar to them? Is it ſo un 
common a thing, to ſee people propoſe to themſelves ty, 
different ends, in one and the ſame undertaking? ] confel 
I do not ſee the improbability of ſuch a propoſition, T. 
preſbyterian party therefore muſt be confidered as zeig 
with thoſe two views, and this is fo true, that undeniabee 


proofs of it will appear in the ſequel of this reign, Bur 


e 
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only, in order to charge them with putting the kingdom i 
a flame, for the ſake of cſtabliſhing the preſbyterian govern. 


— 2 


— 
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tributed very much to it. But it does not follow, that the 
reaſons on which the parliament refuſed to confide in the 
king, were frivolous. The contrary may be rather inferreq 
For if. theſe reaſons had not been plauſible, the preſbyte. 
rians would never have been able to execute their project 
and form fo ſtrong a party in a kingdom, where, at the he. 
ginning of this parliament, they made ſo inconſiderable : 
figure. But they pohticly make uſe of the general diſcon. 
tent, which actually ſubſiſted, to bring matters to the point 
they defired. They cannot be ſaid to have cauſed this uni. 


en 


it, becauſe it was neceſſary to their views. 

The parliament having received advice from Holland, 
that the queen had pawned or fold ſome of the crown. jeuch 
at Amſterdam, publiſhed the 2d of June an order, declaring 
that whoſoever was concerned in the ſelling or pawning theſe 
jewels, or in the bringing any money to the king, by way of 
bill of exchange, or otherwiſe, ſhould be accounted an enemy 
to the ſtate. But the queen had already laid out the money 
in purchaſing arms and ammunition, which ſhe had convey. 
ed to the king, in a ſmall ſhip called the Providence, which, 
the very day the parliament publiſhed this order, ſafely ar- 


by part of the parliament's fleet, commanded by the earl of 
Warwick 4, © oe 

Some time before the king, finding a war unavoidable, 
had ordered his friends in both houſes, to abſent themſelves 
from the parliament. He hoped, by leſſening ſo confider- 
ably the number of the members, to leflen the credit of the 
parliament. But this policy turned not to his advantage. 
It is true, both houſes were conſiderably leſſened in number. 
But withal, the king's party there grew ſo weak that they 
could no longer oppoſe the reſolutions taken againſt the king, 
Though the two houſes were not ſorry to be rid of thel: 
ſpies, they believed however, it was neceſſary to take fone 
meaſures, either to hinder a greater deſertion, or to convince 
the people, it was not their fault if the parliament was not 
{9 numerous as hitherto. The commons therefore ordered 
all the ſheriffs of the kingdom, to give notice to the repre- 
ſentatives, to attend the houſe by the 16th of June, on the 
forfeiture of one hundred pounds, to be employed in the 
wars in Ireland, and on pain of undergoing ſuch farther pu- 
niſhment as the houſe ſhould think fit. 

But the lords went till farther, for they ordered nine of 
their members *, who had repaired to the king at York, tv 
appear at the bar the 8th of June as delinquents. Thelc 
nine lords having ſent their excuſe by a letter, the commons 
torthwith prepared an impeachment againſt them, and ſent 
it up to the lords. The 27th of the ſame months, the peers 
pronounced ſentence againſt the nine lords; declaring, tif 
ſhould neither fit or vote in the houſe during the preſent par- 
liament, and ſhould ſtand committed to the Tower during 
the pleaſure of the houſe. | | 

Theſe were little preludes to the war which was going 
to be kindled. But the 1oth of June, both houſes gave? 
more evident proof of their deſign ; for upon receiving ad- 
vice, that the king was actually giving out commiſſions t 
levy forces, they publiſhed propoſals for the bringing 1 
Devonſhire, Robert Cary, earl of Monmouth, and Henry Cary, ea! of 
lord Grey of Ruthen, Thomas lord Coventry, and Arthur, lord Cape 
Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 737. | 

On the 20th of July. Ibid. p. 742; 
They 
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of money or plate, at eight per cent. for the defence of the 


t This is what the king's friends will have to 
3 as the firſt Pos a, of war on the _ 
- ats fide, and pretend thereby to ſhew, that both houſes 
RN the aggreſſors. But it is certain, the king, long be- 
0 had taken meaſures to prepare for war, and there is 
o doubt the parliament had done the ſame, 3 perhaps 
: ore ſecretly than the king. Be this as it will, a | 
yk what were the true grounds and cauſes of the war, it 
ſeems of little moment to know, which of the two parties 
ſieſt diſcovered the meaſures taken to artack or defend. For 
that at moſt is the Og of the queſtion, * Which of the 

an the war?” 
Perhe — having notice of what the parliament had done 
for the ſpeedy raiſing of money, Writ to the lord-mav or of 
London, commanding him to publiſh his letter, wherein he 
forbid the citizens to lend any money to both houſes. This 
letter occaſioned their publiſhing a declaration, the aim 
whereof was to ſhew the people, that the parliament was 


under an abſolute neceſſity of preparing for their defence. 


They ſaid his majeſty having ſo often threatened them about 
Hull and the militia, they could not but confider his prepa- 
rations as a deſign to levy war againſt his parliament. | 

The king made to this declaration a long aniwer, full of 
reproaches of the illegal proceedings of both houſes againſt 
him. He did nor deny, that he intended to have juſtice in 
the caſes of Hull and the militia, or loſe his life in requiring 
it; and affirmed, chat this was no proof of a deſign to make 


war againſt the parliament, but only of his intention to de- 
ſend himſelf againſt their attacks. The parliament ſaid the 


fame thing on their part, and each endeavoured to caſt the 
blame of the war on the oppoſite party. 1 did not think it 
neceſſary to inſert theſe laſt papers, there being nothing new 
in them. They conta'n the ſame reproaches, and the ſame 
vindications on both ſides, as were ſcen in the former decla- 
rations. I thall only obſerve, that even when the war 
was going to commence, and there was no more hopes of 
an accommodation, the king thought it very ſtrange, that 
his prerogatives ſhould be violated, and the parliament raiſe 
forces without his approbation. He always uſed the ſame 


. ſtile, eyen the very midſt of the war. In ſhort, che par- 


lament, weary of theſe paper-ſkirmiſhes, of which there 
was no end, and which conſumed a great deal of time, pro- 
hibited, by a printed order, the publiſhing any declarations 
or papers in the king's name, that thould be contrary to the 
ordinances of the parliament. After that there was no hope 
of peace, and accordingly, all thoughts of it were laid aſide 
by both parties. 

The king, before he came to 2n open declaration, had a 
mind to execute two defigns he had formed. The fuſt was, 
to become maſter of the fleet; the ſecond, to befiege Hull. 


The project of the fleet was ſolely founded in the expecta- 


tion, that the captains of the ſhips would declare for him as 
ſoon as commended. In this belief, he writ to each cap- 
rain in particular, requiring him, without delay, and with- 
out demanding the ordeis of his ſuperiors, to bring away his 
ſhip to Burlingron-bay, and yield no farther obedience to 
the earl of Warwick. He ſent withal a letter to the earl of 
Warwick, to diſcharge him from the command of the fleet. 
The letters to the captains were to be delivered, as indeed 
they were, before that directed to the earl of Warwick. 
The king diſpatched at the ſame time a meſſenger to Lon- 
don, to cairy to the earl of Nortumberland a revocation of 
his commiſſion of admiral, under the great ſeal. The earl 
of Warwick, who was then on ſhore, having notice of what 
paſſed in the fleet, went immediately on board his ſhip, and 
ſummoned all the captains to attend him at a council of 
war, All obeyed, notwithſtanding the king's orders, ex- 
cept five, who united together to make their defence, in 
Caſe they ſhould be attacked. The reſt proteſted to their 
admiral, they would obey his commands. © As ſoon as he 
had ſecured theſe, he cauſed them to come to an anchor 
round the five others, to force them to ſubmit. But three 
of them thought fit to come in upon a ſummons. The two 


They pretended, that their deſign was only to maintain the proteſtant 
religion, the king's authority and perſon in his royal digaity, the free courſe 
ol juſtice, the laws of the land, the peace of the kingdom, and privileges of 
the parliament, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 745, 747. So ready were the peo- 
ple to comply with the parliament's OE that the ſums brought in, in- 
cluding plate, &c. mentioned, to above eleven millions, Dugdale's View, p. 96. 

* Sir John Perningtoo, it ſeems, having refuſed to undertake the buſi- 
neſs, each captain, as is ſaid above, had orders to bring away his ſhip ; but 
Pennington a tering his mind, the diſpatches were altered too, and the cap- 
deins were commanded in their letters to follow Pennington's orders, who 
not coming time enough, the project came to nothing. Had the firſt letters 
Jene, the five ſhips above-mentioned might have got off. Clarendon, tom. 
y P. 5237 524. : 


ter having 


neral of the horſe, Ruſhworth, tom. IV. p. 736. 


that ſtill remained obſtinate, ſuffered themſelves to be ſhame- 
fully taken by unarmed boats, and were ſent to London. 
Thus the king was diſappointed of his aim, for which, 
though of great importance, he had not doubtleſs taken ve'y 
proper mealures, as appeared by the event u. 

Atter this fruitleſs attempt, the king believed it in vain 
to diſſemble any longer, and that he muſt at laſt begin the 
war, To that end, he ordered William Cavendiſh earl of 
Newcaſtle to ſecure the town of Newcaſtle ; which was 
performed, though with ſome difficulty, and then he cauſed 
allo Tinmouth caſtle to be ſeized. At the ſame time, he 
ſent many lords and gentlemen into their reſpective ſhires to 
levy forces, and by a patent under the great ſeal, appointed 


William Seymour earl of Hertford, his eee 9 when 


of the weſtern counties. He kept near his perſon Robert 
Bartu earl of Lindſey, to be, under him, general of his 
army, Sir Jacob Aſhley was general of the foot, and the 
place of general of the horſe was reſerved for prince Rupert, 
the king's nephew and brother to the elector Palatine, who 
was daily expected. | | 
Though the king had pretended to raiſe only a guard for 
his perſon, it was found however, that in the beginning of 
July, he had about three thouſand foot, and ſeven or eight 
hundred horſe, with which he refolved to march to Hull. 
He ſtaid ſome days at Beverly, and publiſhed a proclama— 


tion, to fignify his intention to beſiege Hull, and the reaſon 


that induced him thereto, As they have already been men- 
tioned, it is needleſs to repeat them. Three days after, he 
ſent the proclamation to the parliament, with a meſſage, 
requiring them, that the Town of Hull might be forthwith 
delivered to him. | | 
Before the parliament received the meſſage, they had 
reſolved to preſent a petition to his majeſty, to prav him, in 
a very humble manner, to torbear all preparations for war; 


to remove his forces from about Huli ; to diſmiſs his troops : 


to ſend away his garriſons from Newcaſtle, Tinmow'h, and 
other places; for which they promiſed alſo, on their part, 
to diſcontinue all the preparations they had been forc. d to 
make for their defence, The King returned a long anſwer 
in writing to this petition, wherein he repeated great part 
of what he had ſaid in his declarations. He made likewiſe 
ſome propoſitions to both houies, allowing them to the 27th 
of July for a ful: and poſitive anſwer. | 

The parhament having returned an unſatisfactory anſwer 
to the propoſitions, the King reſolved to begin the fi-ge of 
Hull. But the enterprize was ſo unſucceſsful, that after 
having been ſome time betore the town, without making 
any progreſs, he was obliged to raiſe the fiege or rather 
blockade, and return to Vork. The earl of Clarendon 
ſays, the king undertook the fiege of Hull, upon the aſſu- 
rance given him by fir John Hotham, that he would ſur- 
render the town at the firſt ſhot, but that it was not poſſible 
for Hotham to perform his word *. | 

The king, as I before ſaid, had, ſome months fince, 
gained Colonel Goring governor of Portſmouth, who fcirn- 


ing to keep the place for the parliament, heid ir indecd for 


the king. He received money from both ſides, to reintorce 
the garriſon and raiſe new works, the parliament not miſ- 
truſting him, and the king relying on his word. At laſt, 


about the time the king was before Hull, Goring openly 


declared for him. This happened in the beginning of Au- 
guſt, but three weeks after the parliament had iſſued out 
orders for levying an army, to be commanded by Robert 
Devereux earl of Efſex?. This army not being yet ready, 
both houſes, though aſtoniſhed at Goring's defect'on, were 
not however diſcouraged. As it was of the utmoſt import- 
ance to recover this place, the ſtrongeſt in the kingdom, 
before the king ſhould be able to relieve it, they haſtily 


diſpatched a committee, whom they impowered to afſembls_ 


the militia of the neighbouring counties to block up Portſ-. 
mouth by land, while the earl of Warwick, by their order, 
blocked it up by ſea. Happily for the parliament, Gorug, 
though he had received from them three thouſand pounds, 
and the like ſum from the king, had neglected to lay in the 


* The lord Digby coming privately to the king at York, from beyond 
ſea, and not finding matters as he expected, reſolved to go back to the 

ucen, and haſten the ſupply of arms, but was taken at ea by the ſhips 
that were Chaſing the Providence, and brought diſguiſed like a Frenchman 
into Hull, where diſcovering himſelf to fir John Hotham, he prevailed with 
him according to the lord Clarendon, to promiſe to ſurrender the town, if 
the king would come before it, aud make but one ſhot. And this he ſays, 
induced the king to march to Beverly, in order to beſiege Hull, before, 
he had any thing in readineſs for ſuch an undertaking, Clarendon, tom. 
I. p. 546, &s 


y And William Ruſſel earl of Bedford, was, on July 14, appointed ge- 
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neceſſary proviſions for a ſiege, and particularly corn and falt; 
ſo that in the very beginning of the blockade, he perceived 
he could not reſiſt long. This made him to reſolve to capitu- 
late. He ſurrendered the place to the committee, only for 
liberty to retire into Holland, and for his officers to repair 
to the king. FEET 

During the blockade of Portſmouth, the king not doubt- 


ing but Goring was in condition to defend that place, 


publiſhed at laſt a declaration that had long been prepared, 
wherein he ſums up all the complaints he had already made 
againſt both houſes. As the reader is ſufficiently informed, 


there is no occaſion to inſert this new declaration. Only 


it muſt be remarked, that the king declared both houſes 
guilty of high-treaſon, and forbid all his ſubjects to obey 
them. At the ſame time was alſo publiſhed a proclama- 


tion, requiring all men who could bear arms, to repair to 


him by the 25th of Avguſt at Nottingham, where he 1n- 
tended to ſet up his royal ſtandard, which all good ſubjects 
were obliged to attend. The ſetting up of the royal ſtand- 
ard, was the ancient manner of making known to the peo- 
ple the king's urgent occafion for their aid, and the place 
to which they were to repair to aſſiſt him. The king could 


not forbear thinking, he was ſtill to be confidered as an or- 


dinary {king, and to have the fame reſpect and obedience 
paid to him, as if he had never given his people any cauſe 
of complaint. He imagined, that the acts of grace he had 
paſſed in this parliament, and his promiſes to behave better 
for the future, had effaced all the ill impreſhons made by 
his paſt government upon his ſubjects; and that, though 
there was a powerful party againſt him in the parliament, 
it was otherwiſe among the people. He thought theretore, 
the ſetting up his ſtandard would make a ſtrong imprel- 
ſion on the people, and induce them to appear in arms at 
Nottingham. But the prejudices were too deeply rooted 
in the minds of moſt of the ſubjects, for a bare ceremony to 
remove them. | , | 

Whilſt the day appointed for the ſetting up of the ſtandard 
was expected, the king endeavoured to augment the num- 
ber of his forces. He gave out freſh commiſſions, and ſent 
the earl of Hertford and ſome other lords and gentlemen to 
manage his conceins, and raiſe troops in the weſtern parts. 
For himſelf, he departed from York ſome days before the 
25th of Auguſt, and in his way took Lincoln, from whence 
he drew the arms of the train-bands for his troops ; after 
which he came to Nottingham, and the next day reviewed 
his horſe. | : 

The review was no ſooner ended, but he was informed 
that two regiments of foot were marching to Coventry by 
the earl of Kilex's orders. Whereupon he haſtened thither 
with his cavalry, confiſting of ſeven or eight hundred horſe, 
in hopes of preventing the parliament's forces, and poſſeſ- 


ſing himſelt of that city. Accordingly he arrived there the 


day before the tivo regiments : but the mayor of the city, 
though without a garriſon, ſhut the gates againſt him, and 
fired upon his men. He was very ſenfibly touched with this 
indignity; but as there was no remedy, he was forced to 
return to Nottingham, leaving the command of his cavalry 


to commillary-general Wilmor, 


The next day, his horſe being upon a plain of five or 
fix miles extent, where nothing incumbered them, had a 
clear view of a body of twelve hundred of the enemies foot, 
guarded only by one troop of horſe. Wilmot, it ſeemed, 
could not have withed for a fairer opportunity to attack with 
advantage this body of foot, who had nothing to ſecure them. 
But, for what reaſon it is not known, inſtead of attacking 
the enemies, he thought only of avoiding them, and even 
retreated with ſome precipitation. 'This was a bad omen to 
2 war juſt commenced. | | 

At laſt, on the 25th of Auguſt, the king cauied his 
ſtandard to be erected on a turret of Nottingham caſtle x, 
having only with him ſome unarmed train-bands. His 
pro-lamation had produced ſo little effect, that few were 
come to attend the royal ſtandard, Nay, it happened, the 
very day the ſtandard was erected, to grow ſo tempeſtuous, 
that it was blown down, and could not be fixed again in a 
day or two. This was looked upon by many as a fatal pre- 
ſage of the war. The king bad imagined, that the ſetting 
up of his ſtandard would draw a great numbers of people to 
Nottingham, who would come and offer him their ſervice : 
but he was very much diſappointed. He had with him but 
three hundred foot, and ſome train-bands drawn together 


by fir John Digby ſheriff of the county. His cavalry con- 


z Ruſhworth ſays, it was erected in the open field, on the back-ſide of 
the caſtle wall. Tom. IV. p. 783. | 

It is judiciouſly obſerved by a modern author, That thoſe on whom the 
pylizmeut's repretentations prevalled Were generally people of the midland 


have hazarded his being made priſoner. All thoſe aboy: 


but under a different view. As it was doubtleſs perceived, 


to both houſes, in order to gain time. The king ſtill op- 


fiſted only of eight hundred horſe, and his artiltery was f. 
at York, from whence it was difficult to bring it OY 
things being yet wanted to prepare and form it for mare 
ing, and beſide there were no foot to guard it. Neverthe. 
leſs, as he had given out many commiſſions, and ordered 
his forces to repair to Nottingham, he expected. them 
that town, though not without danger, the parliament Yr 
ing at Coventry five thouſand foot, and fifteen hundreg 
horſe. Thus the king was in a very melancholy ſtate be 
fore the war was well begun. He had appointed Robert 
Bartu earl of Lindſey for general, but had yet no ns 
The princes Rupert and Maurice his nephews, brother i 
the elector Palatine, being come to offer him their ſerviee 
in the beginning of September, he made prince Rupert ge. 
neral of his horſe, quartered at Leiceſter, whither the prineꝛ 
weat and took upon him the command, : 

The king it is certain, was in extreme danger at Not. 
tingham. The town was not in condition to make a Jon 
refiſtance, and the king having ſcarce any forces, if the par. 
liament's troops, which were within twenty miles of he 
place, had marched directly to him, he muſt have been 
torced to retire with diſhonour to York, unleſs he would 


_ 
= 


him ſaw the danger, it being ſo evident; but it was ng 
ealy to avoid it without quitting Nottingham, which could 
not but be very prejudicial to him. For this reaſon it. wa 
moved in the council, to ſend a meſſage to both houſes 
with ſome overture to incline them to a treaty, The 15 
tent of this propoſition was doubtleſs to intimate to the kins 
that his affairs were in ſuch a ſituation, that peace alone 
could free him from the perplexity and danger he was _ 
poſed to. But the mover of this advice could hardly think 
that a bare offer of peace was able to effect it, after what 
had paſted before the rupture. Very likely theiefore, his 
deſign was that, in propoſing a peace, ſomething more thould 
be offered, than what had been offered before. The king 
eaſily perceived the intimation, and was ſo offended at it 
that he broke up the council, that it might not be no longer 
urged. | 8 : | 

However, the next day, the ſame motion was renewed, . 
that what had offended the king, was the plain meaning of 
propoſing a peace, namely, that his majeſty muſt depart 
from ſome of his pretenſions, care was taken to remove this 
odious meaning, and it was adviſed only to ſend a meſſige 


pofed it, alleging, to offer peace in ſuch a juncture, would 
be diſcovering his weakneſs : That his enemies would re— 
ject the offer with inſolence, and nothing but diſhonou 
would thereby reflect on himſelf. But it was repreſented to 
him, that ſuch a meſſage might do good, but could do nv 
harm: That indeed, both houſes, very likely, would rej:& 
the offer, but they would thereby render themſelves odious 
to the people, who were defirous of peace, and who would 
be the more inclined to ſerve his majeſty, for his endeavours 
to procure it: That if the overture was accepted, the king 
would have an opportunity of demonſtrating, that the war, 
on his part, was purely defenſive: In ſhort, that the hare 
offer of peace would of courſe retard the preparations of the 
parliament, becauſe mens minds would be in ſuſpenſe, whit 
the king's levies might be continued by virtue of the com- 
miſſions already ſent out. | | 

The king yielded to theſe reaſons, becauſe the point was 
not to offer any new conditions, but only to lay a ſnare tor 
the parliament, and retard their preparations. This was 
the ſole motive of the. meſſage, wherein, as we ſhall fee 
preſently, the king propoſed nothing new, and which, how- 
ever, he repreſented afterwards as an evident fign of his f- 
cere deſire of peace. But though ſome pretend, that his 
majeſty's meſſage, and the parliament's refuſal, contributed 
very much to facilitate the king's [levies, and undeceive the 
people of their good opinion of the intentions of botn 
houſes, I cannot believe that ſuch weak reaſons were able to 
produce ſo great effects. It is true, if by the people be 
meant only thoſe who were devoted to the king, it is not 
unlikely, that the refuſal of peace might render the parlis- 
ment odious to them, and promote their taking up arms for 
the king. But if by the people, be underſtood the parlia- 
ment's party, or rather all the people in general and with. 
out diſtinction, it is not eaſy to conceive, how the refulal 
of a bare propoſition, without any thing new in it, could 
produce ſuch an effect 2. The people, no doubt, wiſhed 


counties, and the traders in the ſouthern parts of the kingdom, who had 
ſmarted moſt by the arbitrary acts of power, ſuch as ſeizure of goods, plo- 
ſecutions for -ſhip-money, loans, tunnage, and poundage, illegal unp7u0t 
ment, &c. Thole on whom the king's repreſentatious prevailed, were gau, 
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| rather than war. But they would have a ſolid 
oe Peat pete by other foundations than the king's bare 

670. and not a peace in general, ſuch as his majeſty pro- 
1 ed. They had already rejected ſuch a peace; and upon 
his ſenſe of the nation it was, that the parliament's whole 
authority was founded. This was no new thing: it had 
bn long diſputed without coming to an concluſion, How 
therefore could the bare propoſal of a't aty, without any 
articular offer, incline the people ſo ſtrongly to the king, and 
render the parliament more odious, if it was rejected ? And 
et, upon this foundation the king conſtantly built, from 
the beginning of the war, as will appear in the ſequel. | The 
ſecond reaſon was wholly founded on the prejudices of the 
ciry-counſellors. For, ſuppoſing the negoriation had been 
entered into, by what freſh evidence would the King have 
been able to demonſtrate, that the war was only defenſive 
on his part, fince he had already alleged all that could be 
aid on that ſubject and ſinèe his papers were public? 
Tue third reaſon was of no greater force. For if the bare 
overture of a treaty was capable of keeping people in ſuſ- 
ence, and retarding the parliament's levies, it might alſo 
have the ſame effect with regard to the king's. But the 
counſellors ſuppoſed, his majeſty's levies would be continued 
with vigour, Whilſt the parliament's preparations would be 
interrupted : That is to fay, the parliament's friends would 
fall into the ſnare, whilſt care ſhould be taken privately to 
warn the king's to avoid it. Nothing more clearly ſhews, 
with what ſpirit they adviſed the king to ſend this meſſage 
to the parliament, | 

Be this as it will, the meſſage was ſent the 25th of Au- 
ouſt, (three days after the ſetting up of the ſtandard) ® by 
Thomas Wriotheſly earl of Southampton, fir John Culpep- 
per, and ſome others ©, | So 

He pronounced to both houſes, * That ſome perſons 
might be by them enabled to treat with the like number au— 


WE thorized by him, in ſuch a manner, and with ſuch freedom 
ol debate, as might beſt tend to the peace of the kingdom. 


And he afſured them, that nothing ſhould be wanting on his 
part, which might advance the proteſtant religion, oppoſe 
popery, ſecure 'the laws of the land, and confirm all juſt 
power and privileges of parliament. If this propoſition 
ſhould be rejected, he proteſted, he had done his duty fo 
amply, that God would abſolve him from any of the guilt of 
that blood which muſt be ſpilt.” _ | 
As the war was ſufficiently declared by the erecting of the 
ſtandard, it ſeems, the king ſhould have demanded a ſafe 
conduct tor his meſſengers. But though he had neglected 
to take that precaution, they pretended, on what grounds I 
know not, to go and fit in their reſpective places, without 


any previous notice, 4. The lords, offended at the earl of 


Southampton's boldneſs, called upon him to withdraw, and 


ordered him to ſend his meſſage in writing, and wait for an 


anſwer out of London. The commons allo obliged Culpep- 
per to deliver his meſſage at the bar, at which the king took 


oreat offence. | og 

The. anſwer of both houfes to his majeſty's meſſage was, 
© That notwithſtanding their endeavours to prevent the diſ- 
tracted eſtate of the kingdom, nothing had followed but pro- 
clamations and declarations againſt both houſes of parliament, 
whereby their actions were declared treaſonable, and their 
perſons traitors. So that until thole proclamations were re- 
called, and the ſtandard taken down, they could not, by the 
fundamental privileges of parliament, give his majeſty any 
other anſwer to his meſſage.” = | 

The king's meſſengers being returned to Nottingham with 
tais anſwer, © His majeſty,” ſays the lord Clarendon, © Was 
contented to make ſo much farther uſe of their pride and 
paſſion, as to give them occaſion, by another meſſage, to 
publiſh more of it to the people.” It is eaſy to judge from 
ence, whether the king's real motive was a fincere defire of 
peace, ſince his meſſages were intended only to render the 
parliament odious. He ſaid in his reply: * That ke never 
cefigned to declare both houſes of parliament traitors, or ſet 
up his ſtandard againſt them, and much leſs to put them 
and the kingdom out of his protection; he utterly profeſſed 
againſt it before God and the world. But he promiſed, that 
it a day were appointed by them, for the revoking of their 
dec arations againſt all perſons as traitors or otherwiſe for 
allfiing him, he would, with all chearfulneſs, upon the ſame 


day, recal his proclamations and declarations, and take down 
his ſtandard,” | 


rally his ſubje& in the fartheſt parts of the nation, in Wales, Cornwall, 


umberland, &c. who were the leaſt ſenfible, and had been the leaſt afflict- 
ed with the late | 


known laws Acherl 
W „ P. 535 
We ſuppoſes the ſtandard was ſet up the 22d of Auguſt, as indeed 
telock and Ruſhworth both ſay, Though Rapin, after the lord Clarendon, 


preſſures and ſufferings, atter the king's departing from the 
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In this meſſage, as in all his other papers, may be obſerv- 


ed the genius and character of Charles I. He always made 
uſe of obſcure expreſſions, the interpretation whereof he re- 
ſerved to himſelf. It is true, he had not in expreſs terms 
declared both houſes traitors : but he called their members 
by that name, as the earl of Eſſex and others. So, accord- 
ing to his way of reaſoning, thoſe that ex-cutcd the orders 
ot both houſes were traitors and rebels, though the houles 
themſelves were not ſo. It may be affirmed, that thole little 
artifices were one of the principal cauſes of this prince's 
misfortunes, as they made him forfeit the truſt and confi.lence 
of his ſubjects. They inſpired the parliament with a perpe- 
tual jealouſy of being intangled by treaties, wherein it would 
have been impoſſible to avoid ſuch ambiguous expreſſions, 

| The two houſes anſwered, © That his majcſty not having 
taken down his ſtandard, recalled his proclamations and de- 
clarations, whereby he had declared the actions of both 


houſes of parliament to be treaſonable, and their perſons _ 


traitors, and having publiſhed the ſame, ſince his meffage of 
the 25th of Auguſt, they could not recede from their for- 
mer anſwer, That if his majeſty would recal his d:clarations, 
and return to his parliament, he ſhould find ſuch expre ſſions 
of their fidelities and duties, that his ſafetv, honour, and 
greatneſs could only be found in the affections of his p: ople, 
and the ſincere counſels of his parliament, who deſerved bet— 
ter of his majeſty, and could never allow themſelves, repre- 
ſenting likewiſe the whole kingdom, to be balanced with thoſe 
who gave evil counſels to his majeſty.” TR 

Mean while, both houſes perceiving, that the king's aim 
was to keep the people in ſuſpenſe by an uncertain expecta- 
tion of peace, publiſhed a declaration, proteſting, they would 
never lay down their arms till his majeſty had left the delin- 
quents to the juſtice of the parliament. 

The king on his part, failed not, purſuant to his purpoſe, 
to make uſe of the anſwers of both houſes to his two meſſages, 
in a third which he ſent to them, ſaying, © That let all the 
world judge who had uſed moſt endeavours to prevent the 
preſent diſtractions, either he who had condeſcended to de- 
fire and preſs it, or the two houſes, who had refuſed to en— 
ter into a negotiation. That for the future, if they defired 
a treaty of him, he ſhould remember that the blood which 
was to be ſpilt in this quarrel was that of his ſubje&s, and 
therefore would return to his parliament, as ſoon as the cauſes 
which had made him abſent himſelf from it ſhould be re- 
moved.” | 

Both houſes finding the king's deſign was to render their 
refuſal to treat odious to the people, returned a ſtronger 
and more particular anſwer to this meſſage than they had 
made to the two firſt, The ſubſtance whereof was as 
follows : 


& That at the very time his majeſty propounded a 


treaty, his ſoldiers were committing numberleſs oppreffions 
and rapines. | 


* That they could not think his majeſty had done all that 


in him lay to remove the preſent diſtractions, as long as he 


would admit of no peace, without ſeeuring the authors and 
inſtruments of theſe miſchiefs from juſtice. | 

That they beſought his majeſty to conſider his expreſ- 
ſions, That God ſhould deal with him and his poſterity, as 
he defired the preſervation of the juſt rights of parliament.” 
That nevertheleſs, his intention was to deny the parliament 
the privilege of declaring to be delinquents thoſe they deem— 
ed ſuch, a privilege which belonged to the meaneſt court of 
Juſtice in the Kingdom. 

That his majeſty hath no cauſe to complain, that he was 
denied a treaty, when they offered all that a treaty could pro- 
duce, ſecurity, honour, ſervice, obedience, ſupport, and 
ſought nothing but that their religion and liberty might be 
ſcreened. from the open violence of a wicked party. 

„“ That if there were any cauſe of treaty, They know 
no competent perſon to treat betwixt the king and the 
parliament.” | 

That beſides, the ſeaſon was altogether unfit, whilſt his 
majeſty's ſtandard was up, his proclamations and declarations, 
not recalled, whereby his parliament was charged with 
treaſon. | 

&© That indeed his majeſty had often proteſted his tender» 
neſs of the miſeries of Ireland, and his refolution to maintain 
the proteſtant religion, and the laws of this kingdom. But 
that theſe proteſtations could give no ſatisfaction to reaſon- 
able and indifferent men, when at the ſame time ſeveral of 


ſaid it was erected the 25. See p. 684. 

e The earl of Dorſet, and fir William Uvedal, knight. 

d Sir John Culpepper, by reaſon of the penalty of a hundred pounds to 
be paid by all members who were not at the houte by ſuen a da, did not 
take his place, but ſent in for leave, which was denied him. Clarencon, 
tom. II, p. 8. | 

| He 
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the Iriſh rebels, the known favourers of and agents for them, 
were admitted to his majeſty's preſence with grace and fa- 
vour, nay, ſome of them employed in his ſervice; when the 
cloaths, ammunition, horſe, bought by his parliament for the 
ſupply of the Iriſh war, were violently taken away, and ap- 


plied to the maintenance of an unnatural war againſt his 


ople. | 

« That if his majeſty would be pleaſed to come back to 
his parliament, they ſhould be ready to ſecure his royal perſon, 
crown, and dignity, with their lives and fortunes.” | 

The king did not leave this anſwer without a reply. But 
inſtead of doing it by way of meſſage, he publiſhed a decla- 
ration to this effect : | 

In the firſt place, he alleged the laws in his favour. 

He denied that his ſoldiers had committed any diſorders 

or violences, and affirmed, he had never ſuffered them to 
oppreſs any perſon whatever, 

He recriminated upon the parliament. He denied that 


there were any Iriſh about him, and maintained, that it was 


a notorious calumny, like that caſt upon him heretofore by 


Mr. Pym. - x 


« He ſaid, the artillery horſes he had taken at Cheſter 
were few in number, and of ſmall value. And tor the cloaths, 
if his ſoldiers had taken any that were defigned for the ſervice 
of Ircland, it was done without his order; and though he 
might have ſeized three thouſand ſuits which were going 
thither, yer he refuſed to do it, and gave order for their 
ſpeedy tranſportation. 

© Thar the parliament made no ſcruple to employ in the 
war againſt their king, a hundred thouſand pounds particu- 
larly appointed for the relief of Ireland. 

© That of near five hundred members, of which the lower- 
houſe confiſted, there remained not above three hundred, the 
reſt having been driven away by tumults and threats, or 
withdrawn themſelves, out of conſcience, from their deſpe- 
rate conſultations. That of above a hundred peers, there 
remained but fifteen or ſixteen in the upper houſe. 4 

That it was not the body of the parliament, but only 
the violent leading members that were the authors of the war,” 

1 omit ſeveral general affertions which might then be 
neceſſary to the king's deſigns, but which have been already 
ſeen in the foregoing papers. ; | 

During theſe paper-ſkirmiſhes, both fides prepared for 
war. The earl of Eſſex having ordered his forces to aſſem- 
ble at Northampton, departed from London the gth of Sep- 
tember to head the army ; and having reviewed them, found 
about ſixteen thouſand men well armed, and well appointed 
with a good train of artillery. Then the king, perceiving 
he could no longer remain at Nottingham with ſafety, 
marched towards the borders of Wales with his troops ©, 
which were yet ſo few in number, that they did not deſerve 
the name of an army. He was unreſolved in what place to 
expect the forces that were to come to him from ſeveral 
parts: but intended to ſecure, if poſſible, Shrewſbury or 
Cheſter, without knowing however whether either of theſe 
towns would receive him, the parliament having in all thoſe 
parts very active and vigilent agents, who employed all their 
pains to procure them adherents. For this reaſon the king 
marched but very ſlowly. When he came to Wellington, 
about ten miles from Shrewſbury fi he drew his little 
army together, and cauſed his military orders for the diſci- 
pline thereof to be read before them ; after which he took 
occaſion to make a ſpeech to his ſoldiers, and the better to 
ſatisfy them of his good intentions to the public, he made 
the following proteſtation. | 

] do promiſe, in the name of Almighty God, and as I 
hope for his bleſſing and protection, that I will to the utmoſt 
of my power, defend and maintain the true reformed proteſ- 
tant religion eſtabliſhed in the church of England, and by the 

race of God, in the ſame will live and die. | 
6 deſire to govern by all the known laws of the land, and 
that the liberty and property of the ſubje& may be by them 
preſerved, with the ſame care as my own juſt rights. And if it 


| Pleaſe God, by a bleſſing upon this army, raiſed for my ne- 


ceſſary defence, to preſerve me from this rebellion, I do ſo- 
lemnly and faithfully promiſe, in the fight of God to main- 
tain the juſt privileges and freedom of parliament, and to go- 
vern by the known laws of the land to my utmoſt power, and 
particularly to obſerve inviolably the laws conſented to me by 
this parliament, | 


He marched Trom Nottingham to Derby, Stafford, Leiceſter ; and fo 
w Shrewſbury, where he tet up a Mint, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 20. 

f The author ſays, juſt by Derby. As there are abundance of theſe little 
geographical miſtakes in the French, care will be taken to correct them all 
in the tranſlation, without troubling the reader every time with a note. 


: r 


of thoſe, I hope it ſhall be imputed by God and mant 


In the mean while, if this time of war, and the Pres 


neceſſity and ſtraits I am now driven to, beget any violation 


. N l 
authors of this war, and not to me, who have ſo earneſtly A 


boured for the preſervation of the peace of this kingdom, 

_ *© When I willingly fail in theſe particulars, Iwill expeq g. 
aid or relief from any man, or protection from heaven; Ws 
in this reſolution, I hope for the chearful aſſiſtance of all good 
men, and am confident of God's bleſſing.” 

The king was not contented with making this proteſtatioh 
to his army, but moreover, in all the conſiderable places he 
paſſed through, he aſſembled the inhabitants, and endeayoy:. 


ed to convince them of the ſincerity of his Intentions 


Theſe were neceſſary precautions, at a time when the chief 
point was to gain the people to his intereſt, for on the Dev. 
ple depended the ſtrength of both parties. 


From Wellington the king marched to Shrewſbury, hy, 


ing received the agreeable news that the town had declared 


in his favour, and the inhabitants would give him a joyfy 
reception. Here he reſolved to fix his head quarters, and 
appoint his rendezvous of his army. This was a very con. 
venient place to expect the troops which were levying for 
him in Wales, Yorkſhire and Lancaſhire, and to fend for 
his ordnance, which had not been able to follow him tg 
Nottingham for want of horſes. This had forced him tg 
make uſe of a hundred draught- horſes ſent by the parliament 
to Cheſter, to be tranſported into Ireland. He deſired tg 
have the earl of Leiceſter's conſent, who was appointed 
lord-licutenant of Ireland, and was then with him at Ng. 
tingham. But the earl conſtantly refuſing to give any or. 
ders about theſe horſes, bought with the parliament's money, 
the king gained one Errington, a ſervant of the earl's, why 
took them in his maſter's name,' and delivered them to the 
king s. This the parliament, as hath been ſeen, taxcd the 
king with, As for arms, the king not having a ſufficien 
quantity for all the troops that were to come from divers 
parts, had taken the arms of the militia in all the places 
through which he paſſed : but it was by way of loan, that 
is, he obtained the conſent of the officer, of the militia to 
take away their arms, on promiſe of reſtoring them. 4s 
ſoon as the king came to. Shrewſbury h, the number of his 
troops ſo conſiderably increaſed, that in a few days he had an 
army of ten thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, «ith 
which he was intirely ſecure from the danger he was in, whilt 
his army was forming. | | 

It is ſtrange, that the earl of Eſſex ſhould neither moleſt 
the king whilſt at Nottingham, nor in his march to Shreuſ- 
bury. Probably, if preſently after his arrival at Northamy- 
ton he had marched directly againſt him, he would have 
greatly embarrafſed him, and perhaps diſabled him from 
aſſembling an army. This negle& can be aſcribed only to 
his not having power to act directly againſt the king's perſon, 
till he received his inſtructions, which he expected every day, 


and which came too late. Both houſes, it ſeems, could not 


believe, the king could be ready ſo ſoon as he was, and imz- 
gined, that, his inability to raiſe men and money, would 
compel him to retire to ſome corner of the kingdom, or to 
throw himſelf into their arms. At leaſt, this is what they 
ſtrove to infuſe into the people, for fear of terrifying them 
with the notion of a war, the event whereof might be doubt 
ful. The king made an advantage of this error, to aſſemble 
all his forces at Shrewſbury, and provide himſelf with money, 
which he wanted extremely. His friends at London had 
taken care of this laſt article, and privately ſent conſiderable 
ſums to Oxford. Moreover, the univerſity, which had 
always been firmly attached to the king, had engaged to del- 
ver to him all the plate belonging to the colleges, which was 
very conſiderable, The point was only how to convey tis 
aid ſafely to his majeſty. To that end, the king ſent thither 
fir John Byron, with a ſmall detachment of horſe, not daring 
to give him a ſtronger, for fear of raifing a ſuſpicion, that! 
was for ſome conſiderable affair. Byron coming to Oxford, 
received the money and plate, and returned toward Shrew!- 
bury, by way of Worceſter, taking all poſſible precaution 
not to be attacked in his march. For this aid of mone)) 
which the king could not be without, was of the utmoſt im- 
portance to him. Wherefore, the better to ſecure it, be 
detached prince Rupert with a body of horſe, who marche 
on the other ſide of the Severn to Worceſter, to expec 
Byron and guard him to Shrewſbury, | 


8 The earl ſays in his letter, the king gave Errington a warrant pp fetc® 
the horſes, which he executed without his knowledge or conſent. See tis 
letter in Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 13,15. 

b Which was September 20. „ 5M. -F tom, II. p. 14. 
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Tn the mean time, the earl of Eſſex, after ſtaying ſome 
days at Northampton and ſecuring Warwick, reſolved to fix 
his head-quarters at Worceſter. To that purpoſe, he ſent 
colonel Nathaniel Fiennes before, who came to Worceſter 
at break of day, ſome hours after fir John Byron was entered 
with his convoy. Fiennes, at his arrival being told, that 
there were ſome of the king's horſe in the town, the number 
whereof he did not know, baſtily retreated, without making 
any attempt. Preſently after, prince Rupert arrived, and to 
ſecure Byron's convoy, who was reſting himſelf in order to 
march on, paſſed through the town, and poſted himſelf, with 


believe there were any enemies in thoſe parts, he was not 
very careful to hinder many of his troopers from ſtaying in 
the town. When he came to the place he had choſen, he 
alighted with his brother prince Maurice, and moſt of the 
officers, repoſing themſelves on the ground. On a ſudden 
they perceived, within muſket-ſhot, five hundred horſe of 
the enemy marching up a narrow lane. Theſe were a body 
commanded by colonel Sandys, whoin the earl of Eflex had 
ſent before to take poſſeſſion of Worceſter. Prince Rupert 
inſtantly mounting his horſe, without a moment's heſitation, 
charged theſe troops, as they came out of the Jane, and the 
charge was ſo vigorous, that the enemy was intirely routed, 
and Sandys flain, with thirty of bis men. This action gained 
the prince a great name, not only for the valour he ſhewed, 
but chiefly for his ſudden and very ſeaſonable reſolution, in 
attacking his enemies as they came out of the lane, and when 
they leaſt expected it. Some hiſtorians in relating this {kir- 
miſh, ſeem to repreſent prince Rupert, as one of thoſe roman- 
tic heroes, who with five or fix perſons attacked and routed 
whole armies. But, after all, there is nothing wonderful in 
this action of the prince, who had not poſted himſelf beyond 
Worceſter, without having with him his detachinent. Be- 
fides, it is not faid, what was the number of the body he 
commanded. Nevertheleſs, this action, how little important 
ſoevcr it was, failed not to ſtrike great terror into the parlia- 
ment's troops, Chiefly by reaſon of prince Rupert's activity 
and courage, who afterwards gave them cauſe to be confirmed 
in their high: opinion of his valour, for he was one of the 
braveſt princes in Europe. But though he had gained ſome 
little advantage, he did not think fit to expect the enemy at 
Worceſter. He went from thence ſome hours after, and 
ſafely conducted the convoy of money to Shrewſbury, where 
the king unmediately ordered the plate to be coined. The 
next day, the earl of Eſſex poſſeſſed himſelf of Worceſter, 
and making ſome ſtay there, ſecured in the mean while, 
Hereford, Gloceſter, and Briſtol. | 
It would doubtleſs be very ſtrange, that in the twenty days 
the king ſtayed at Shrewſbury, his army ſhould ſo greatly 
increaſe, if, as ſome ſay, it was the effect of the parliament's 
_ denial to treat with his majeſty. For, fo ſhort a ſpace does 
not ſeem ſufficient to determine the people to repair to the 
places where they were lifted, and to conduct theſe new raiſed 
troops to Shrewſbury. It may at leaſt be affirmed, that it is 
much leſs ſurprifing, that the king's new levies, which could 
not be ready whilſt his majeſty was at Nottingham, or which 


tion to march during his ſtay at Shrew{bury, though it was 
but of twenty days, ſince he had iſſued out his commiſſions 
before he left Vork. | 
However this be, the king finding himſelf at the head of 
an army little inferior in number to the carl of Effex's, and 
perceiving, it was not ſufficient to remain in quiet at Shrewl- 
bury, whilſt the enemy was taking, without reſiſtance, the 
principal towns in the heart of the kingdom, believed he 
ought to try to put a ſpeedy concluſion to the war. There 
were two ways, one was to fight the enemies, the other, to 
gain ſome marches upon them, and appear near London, be— 
fore they could arrive. The king took this laſt courſe, in 
the expectation that he ſhould raife an univerſal conſternation 
in London, which might afford his friends opportunity to 
ſerve him eff-Etually, So, on a ſudden beginning to march 
the 12th of October, with his army, which was not much 
ncumbered with baggage, there being not one tent and but 
little artillery, he quartered that night at Bridgenorth, twenty 


| The lord Clarendon ſays, though the horſe were 1eady, the foot were 
qua ered at inch a diſtance, that many regiments marched ſeven or eight 
miles to the rendezyous, fo that it was one o'clock before the king's forces 
move, Tom. II. p. 5. > 
he left wing was commanded by commiſſary-general Wilmot, aſſiſted 
by lr Arthur Aon, The earl of Lindſey led the fort, and next to him 
Was his fon the lord Willoughby, with the king's regiment, —On the parlia- 
ment's fide : Their right wing, which conſi ſted of three regiments of horſe, 
#33 commanded by fir Philip Stapleton, fir William Balfour, and the lord 
ielding, fir John Meldrum's brigade led the van, colonel Eilex was in the 
idle, and colonel Ballard and ifollis, aud the lord Brooke, in the rear, 


his horſe, at ſome diſtance on the other ſide. As he did not 


did not care to go to a place ſo expoſed, would be in condi- 
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miles from Shrewſbury; the next day he came to Wolver— 
hampton, the third to Birmingham, and the fourth to Kenel- 
worth, where he reſted one day. It was two days before the 
earl of Eſſex had notice of his march, and began to follow 
him. It evidently appears by the king's rout, that if he 
was not in queſt of the enemies, at leaſt he feared them not, 
ſince he could not be ignorant how eaſy it was for the earl 
of Eſſex, either to put himſelf in his way, or overtake him. 


In all likelihood, he imagined the earl would not dare to 


hazard a battle, -or that being much more incumbered with 
baggage and artillery, his march would be conſiderably re- 
tarded, Be this as it will, it was not till the 22d of Octo- 
ber, that the two armies came within ſix miles of one another, 
without having received any notice of each other's march, 
till that day, which appears very ſtrange. But what is till 
more ſurpriſing, is, that the king, to whom ſpeed was ſo 


necetfary, had fo little advanced in five days; fince, leaving 


Kenelworth the 17th, he was on the 22d, but four miles 
north of Banbury, and that the earl of Eſſex, who departed 
the 15th from Worceſter, ſhould be only at Keinton the 
22d, which is not above twenty miles. The king, who 


till then knew not where the earl of Eſſex was, lay incamped 


near a village called Edgcor, where he had intelligence the 


22d in the night, that the enemies were at Keinton, about 


fix miles diſtant. He found then it would be very difficult 
to execute his deſign upon London, whilſt he ſhould be fo 
cloſely followed by the enemies. And therefore he reſolved 
to give them battle. To that end, he drew up his army on 
Edge-hill, from whence might be ſeen all Keinton-plain, 
where the parliament's army ſtood in battle array, the 234 
in the morning. The fight began not however till three in 
the afternoon. It is not known what induced the king to 
deter it fo long |: but for the earl of Effex, he had a very 
ſtrong reaſon not to be in haſte, For, not imagining him- 
ſelf ſo near a battle, he had left behind two thouſand foot, 
and five hundred horſe, with his artillery, and conſequently, 
dclay could not but be advantageous to him. 

Prince Rupert, who commanded the king's right wing of 


| horſe m, marching down the hill, and advancing to charge 


the enemies left wing, on a ſudden, fir Faithful Forteſcue, 
who commanded a troop of the parliament's horſe, moving 
forward with his whole troop from the groſs of the cavalry, 


and joining prince Rupert, with his highneſs charged thoſe _ 


he had deſerted n. This unexpected accident inſpired the 
parliament's horſe with ſuch a terror, each man looking up— 
on his companion as upon an enemy, that they were intirely 
routed, and purſued above two miles from the field of battle. 
By this unadyiſed purſuit, the king was in danger of the 
ſame fate which his predeceſſor Henry III. had at the battle 
of Lewes. The parliament's right wing ſtood their ground 
no better than the left. They ran away full ſpeed, and 


were purſued with the ſame fury and imprudence. What. 


was moreover fatal to the king was, that his reſerve of a re- 
giment of horſe, thinking the victory unqueſtionable by the 
fiight of the enemies cavalry, with ſpurs and looſe reins 
followed the chace, and could not be hindered by their 
commanders, = 

All this while, the foot of both armies were engaged 
without victory's inclining to either fide, But at laſt, fir 
William Balfour, to whom the earl of Eſſex had given the 
command of the reſerve, turned the ſcale. As ſoon as he 
ſaw the king's horſe employed in the purſuit of the flying 
troops, he went and charged the foot in the flank, and pur 
them into ſuch diſorder, that the king with the two princes 
his ſons, were in danger of being made priſoners. The 
earl of Lindſey, the king's general, was taken, having been 
ſhot in the thigh, of which he died the next day; and the 
ſtandard, which was always near the King's perfon, was loſt 
by the death of the ſtandard-bearer fir Edmund Verney, but 
it was recovered afterwards in ſome unknown manner“ 


The return of prince Rupert, with his horſe, prevented 


the king's intire defeat. For Balfour, who had only a ſmall 


body of reſerve, ſeeing the cavalry returning from the chace, 


ſuddenly quitted the fight, and ſecured himſelf near the earl 
of Eſſex's foot. Could the king and prince Rupert have 
perſuaded their horſe to charge the parliament's infantry, 


In the left wing were twenty-four troops of horſe, commanded by fir James 
Ramſey. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 35. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 36. 

« Sir Faithful Forteſcue was come from Ireland to haſten ſupplies, and 
had a troop of horſe raiſed for him for that ſervice, but his troops were dit- 
poſed inco the parliament's army, and he was now major to tir William 
Waller, Clarendon, tom. II. p. 36. | 

o It was reſcued by captain John Smith, lientenant of the lord John 
Steward's troop, newly returned from the execution of the runaways. He 
was knighted for it, and made ſtandard-beater. Whitelock's Memoirs, p. 
64. Tom. I. p. 49. 
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who had ſcarce any cavalry to ſupport them, very probably 
they would have routed them, and obtained a complete 
victory. But the horſe that were returned from the purſuit 
in extreme diſorder, could never be brought to charge the 
enemies, who ſtood in good order, though they were in 
great danger. As ſoon as the earl of Eſſex ſaw the enemies 
cavalry returning, he had drawn off his infantry from the 
battle, and ranged them in the beſt manner he could, in 
order the better to ſupport the charge of the king's horſe, 
who in all appearance, would come and attack them. But 
it was not his buſineſs to renew the fight. It was ſufficient 
for him to keep his ground, as he did till night, which freed 
him from his uneaſineſs. 

When the battle began, there remained not above two or 
three hours day, and as the king's horſe had ſpent ſome time 
in the purſuit of the run aways, and, after their return, 
could not be prevailed with to renew the fight, it was too 
late for the king to rally his infantry, who were in great 
diſorder, and whereof above two-thirds were miſting. Both 
armies kept their poſts all night, and in the morning neither 
thought themſelves in condition to renew the battle, It is 
true, the forces left behind by the earl of Eſſex, arrived in 
the night with his artillery. However, as he had no other 
cavalry than the five hundred horſe that were newly come, 
and the ſmall body commanded by Balfour, he did not think 
he ought to hazard a ſecond battle againſt a body of cavalry 
that had been victorious the day before, and were ſtill facing 
his army. The king, on his fide, finding himſelf without 
infantry, and conſidering that his troops had ſuffered very 
much by the cold, which was extremely ſharp that night, 
believed it ſufficient to let his enemies ſee he feared them not. 
In this diſpoſition, the two armies faced one another the 
whole day, without any defire to engage. At laſt, the earl 
of Eſſex ordering his baggage to be drawn off, the king re- 
tired to the quarters he had taken the day before the battle, 
and the earl of Eflex marched towards Warwick. The 
number of the ſlain on the field of battle was about five 
thouſand. But what the earl of Clarendon ſays, that two 
days after, the king reviewing his army, found there were 
not above three hundred men loſt, 1s hardly credible, even 
according to his own deſcription of the battle. But without 
dwelling upon the particular circumſtances of the battle, 
which were extremely diſguiſed or exaggerated by both par- 
ties, who equally claimed the victory, the conſequences de- 
monſtrate, that they might have more juſtly owned, that 
each had been worſted a. The king went from Shrewſbury 
with deſign to make an attempt upon London, but after 
the battle, he relinquiſhed that thought, though the road to 
London was open, and believed it more proper to retire to 
Oxford. On the other hand, the earl of Eſſex follows the 
king to obſtruct his going to London, but after the battle 
leaves the way open to him, and retiring to Warwick, puts 
it out of his power to prevent or ſtop him. I believe this 
ſuffices to ſhew, it was a drawn battle, which afforded no 
real matter of triumph either to the king or the parliament. 
Indeed, three or four days after the battle, the King took 


Bunbury-caſtle, where was a garriſon of eight hundred foot 


and a troop of horſe. But if the circumſtances of taking 
this place be well conſidered, it will be found, that it was 
far from being a conſequence or effect of victory. For firſt, 
the king ſummoned the caſtle, contrary to the opinion of 
all his generals, who believed his army little able to under- 
take the fizge. Secondly, he alleged for reaſon, that he 
could not determine what courſe to take, till he was in- 
formed of the intention of the enemies, and that if they de- 
ſigned to attack him, he could not fight in a more advanta- 
gcous place. From hence it may be inferred, that he was 
not himſelf fully ſatisſied of the reality of his victory, ſince 
he imagined the earl of Eſſex in condition to attack him. 
In ſhort, Banbury-caſtle ſurrendered at the firſt ſhot, which 
leaves it uncertain, whether the king would have perſiſted 
in the ſiege in caſe of reſiſtance, and whether the earl of 
Eflex would have ſuffered him to do it unmoleſted. The 
taking of Banbury determined the king to withdraw to 
Oxford, the. only place in thoſe parts at his devotion by 


Some of the carl of Eilex's friends adviſed him rather to purſue the king 
2111 to make a freſhi attack upon him. But colonel Dalbier, and ſome others 
diſluaded him from it. Whitelock, p. 64. | 

4 In this battle were killed on the king*s fide, Robert Bartu, earl of 
Lindſey, the lord Stewart, the lord Aubigny, ſon to the duke of Lenox, fir 
Edmund Verncy, &c. On the parhament's fide, periſhed the lord St, John 
of Eletzo, aud colonel Charles Eſſex. The lord Willoughby was taken 
priſoner, in endeavouring to reſcue his father the earl of Lindſey, Upon 
the news of this battle (lays Whiteleck, p. Gi.) all counties were alarmed 
and frightened, being a flange thing in England, Clarendon, tom. II. p. 40. 
41. T. May, Svine ſay, there were but about a thoutand killed. See 
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tant religion, and the laws of the kingdom, caufing ſom? 


means of the univerſity, whoſe, members were extremely a 
tached to his intereſt. | | 1 

Though the parliament challenged alſo the victory, the 
were very ſenſible they had no great reaſon to triumph 
They were obliged however to make a parade of this vie 
tended victory, as if it had been real, to contradict the kin 4 
friends who were trying to ſtrike terror into the Londone, 
and induce them to ſue for peace, on account of the Dre. 
tended ſucceſs of his majeſty's arms. The king had fin 
many friends in the city, there having been yet no meaſureg 
taken to drive them away. Nay, in the parliament ig; 
there were not a few who ſtaid there on purpoſe to do the 
king ſervice, when occafion ſhould offer, and who failed not 
to improve the preſent, The news concerning the battle 
of Edge-hill or Keinton, being very various at firſt, the 
king's friends at London, induſtriouſly manifeſted all the cir. 
cumſtances which might give room to believe that the kin 
was victorious, in order to diſpoſe the people to peace. For 
it muſt be obſerved, that fince the breach, the King's grad 
aim had ever been to dazzle the people with the ſpeciouz 
term of peace, and he had never ceaſed to hope that the n. 
tion would oblige the parliament to come to an agreement 
by leaving him in pofleſſion of all his prerogatives. This 
was his favourite project, from which he never ſwerved, ng 
even when his affairs were moſt proſperous. It will here. 
after appear on ſundry occafions, with what conſtancy he 
endeavoured to execute this ſcheme. The preſent occaſion 
was the firſt fince the beginning of the war. When both 
houſes had perfect information of the ſucceſs of the late bu. 
tle, what public demonſtrations ſoever they made, to cauſe 
the people to believe their army victorious, they were yer 
ſenfible, ſuch victories were little capable to oblige the king 
to throw himſelf into their arms, though the people had bem 
amuſed with ſuch hopes. Then the king's adherents why 
were ſtill in the houſe of commons, obſerving the conſtr. 
nation expreſſed by moſt of the members, grew more bold, 
and ſcrupled not to propoſe a peace, as the only means tg 
free themſelves from trouble. Very probably, this was done 
with the king's conſent, who at the ſame time was uſing his 
utmoſt endeavours to perſuade the public, that he had ob- 
tained at Edge-hill a complete victory. 

The day before the battle, both houſes had -publiſhed a 
declaration, of which I ſhall content myſelf with relating the 
ſubſtance : for having given ſo many of theſe papers, I am 
afraid I ſhall tire my readers if I inſert here at large thoſe that 
follow. 1 5 | 

The two houſes proteſted in the firſt place,“ That no 
private paſhon or reſpect, no evil intention to his majcſty's 
perſon, no deſign to the prejudice of his juſt honour and au- 
thority, engaged them to raiſe forces, and take up arms. 

That his majeſty had refuſed to. receive an humble end 
dutiful petition, which they had directed to the earl of Efſex 
to deliver to him. - | 

* That they were fully convinced, that the king was fo 
engaged to the popiſh party, that all hopes of peace were ex- 
cluded, | 

That great numbers of papiſts had in ſhew conformel 
themſelves to the proteſtant religion, in order to qualify them- 
ſelves for poſts in the king's army. 5 

That his majeſty endeavoured at firſt to keep off all 
jealouſies and ſuſpicions, . by many fearful oaths and impre- 
cations, concerning his purpoſe of maintaining the protel- 


profeſſed papiſts to be diſcharged out of his army, and none 
to be received that would not come to church, receive the 
ſacrament, and take the oaths. But that afterwards his con- 
fidence in the prieſts did more clearly appear: perſons im. 
priſoned for prieſts and jeſuits having been releaſed out ot 
the goal of Lancaſter, and commiſſions granted to profeſſed 
papiſts. ä 


[Here fourteen of them were named.) 


© That the lord Herbert, ſon to the earl of Worceſter, 2 


notorious papiſt, was made general of the king's troops in all 
South Wales. | 


Manley, p. 48, &c.— With relation to this battle, Denzil lord Hollis tels 
a remarkable ſtory, from his own knowledge, concerning the famous Oli 
Cromwell; and that ſhews (as he obſerves) “ He was as arrant a coward 
as he was notorioully. perfidious, ambitions, and hypocritical, This ws 
his baſe keeping out of the field at Keinton-battle ; where he, with bis top 
of horſe came not in, impudently and ridiculouſly aflirming, the day atter, 
That he had been all that day ſeeking.the army and place of fight, though 
his quarters were but at a village near hand, whence he could not find his 
way, nor be directed by his ear, when the ordnance was heard twenty c 
thirty miles off,” Hollis's Mem. p. 17. 
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te That thoſe who raiſed ee for 7 majeſty in the North 
did arm and employ papiſts. | 

wy . pop A had been ſour th Hemburgh and Denmark to 

raiſe forces there, and to bring them over to join with the earl 

f Newcaſtle, and the army of papiſts which was intended to 

be raiſed in Newcaſtle, 5 : 1 

« That the king had received in his court divers papiſts in 


jreland: ſome of which were indicted of high - treaſon for their 


rebellion there; namely, the lord Taffe, &c. 

« That divers Engliſh traitors were the chief counſellors | 
and actors in this unnatural war, as the lord Digby, O'Neal, 
Wilmot, Pollard, Aſhburnham, &c. f f 

« That divers jeſuits and prieſts, in foreign parts made 
reat collections of money for the relief of the papiſts in Ire- 

fand, and the furthering of his majeſty's deſigns againſt the 
1ament. 

Fal por all which reaſons they were reſolved to enter into a 

ſolemn oath and covenant, and expected that their brethren 

of Scotland would help and affiſt them, according to the act 

of pacification between the two Kingdoms. 

The king anſwered this declaration with two others, which 
were publithed after the battle of Edge-nill. In the firſt he 
faid : ; Eo.” | 

« That notwithſtanding the ſolemn proteſtation of both 
houſes, of having no evil intention to his verſon, yet they 
had uſed their utmoſt power, by tie ſtrength of their army, 
to have deſtroyed him. | 5 : 

That if he refuſed to give admittance to the petition ſent 
by the earl of Eſſex, it was b»caue it was 1ent by perſons 
whom he had particularly accuſed of high-treaſon. | Here he 

ave a long account of the whole matter.) 

% He denies his ever having had any inclination to the 
apiſts, or that he had releaſed any prieſt or jeluits out of the 
oal of Lancaſter. 

« He ſays, that the papiſts ſuppoſed to have commiſſions 
were not ſo much as known to him, and that they had no com- 
mand, to his knowledge, in his amy. | 

It muſt be obſerved, upon :heſe two laſt articles, 1ſt, 
That the priſoners he had read out of the goa] ot Lancaſ- | 
ter, had been imprifoned as haas, pricits, and jeſuits, but 
had not been convicted as {uch. Ana rhorefore the King 
thought he might deny he had 7lonſed any prieſts, &c. 

2dly, The king, when he ſaid there was no popiſn officers 
in his army, meant by his army, that which he commanded 
in perſon, and the parlament unveriiod that which was 
commanded by the earl of Newczſtic. Ir might therefore 
be true, that the popiſh officers, commmiihoned by tne earl 
of Newcaſtle, were not Known to the king. But the army 
in the north was as much his army, as that commanded by 
himſelf. ] | 

“He expreſly denied, that he ever ſent to raiſe forces in 


Hamburgh or Denmark. 


He affirmed, the parliament entertained ſeveral papiſts 
in their troops, and of this he ſpoke knowingly, as hav- 
ing taken ſeveral of them priſoners at the battle of Edge- 
hill.“ | 

The ſecond declaration was intitled, “ His majeſty's de- 
claration to all his loving ſubjects, after his late victory againſt 


be rebels on Sunday the 23d of October, 1642.” This title 


was prefixed on purpoſe to cheriſh the fears, the King's 
friends were endeavouring to infuſe into the people, an ac- 
count of the pretended victory lately obtained by the king 
over the parliament's army. 8 | 

The intent of this declaration was to vindicate the king 
upon three principal articles, namely, 1. That his majeſty 
lavoured popery, and employed papiſts in his army. 2. That 
his deſign was to root out parliaments. 3. That it was his 
intention, by the commiſſion of array, to take away part of 
gentlemens eſtates from them. I ſhall ſpeak here of the firſt 
only, becauſe, after what has been ſeen, it would be needleſs 
to repeat what the king alleged in his vindication upon the two 
laſt, As to the firſt therefore he faid | 

*© That although he ſhould employ papiſts, no one would 
wonder, who conſidered the hardſhips and ſtraits he was 
Criven to, and the little ſcruple the parliament made to em- 
ploy popiſh officers and ſoldiers, who ſerved in great num— 
ders in their army ; the induſtry they uied to corrupt their 
loyaity ; the private promiſes they allured them with to their 
ervice, even to the aſſuring them, that all the penal laws 
ſhould be repealed. That notwithſtanding the artifices of his 
enemies, and the weakneſs of his own condition, he could 
not prevail with himſelf to recal his proclatnation, againſt 
eving into his army ſuch as had not taken the oaths. He 
owned, however, that he had ſwerved from this general 


* daltmonet alſo owns, That there were ſome popiſli prieſts found among 
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rule, in favour of ſome eminent abilities in command and 
conduct.“ 

We ſhall find hereafter, that though this proclamation 
was not recalled, it was very far from being punCtually 
obſerved, | | 

Preſently after, both houſes returned an anſwer to this de- 
claration, the ſubſtance whereof was as follows: 

That it was aſtoniſhing, the King, having affirmed ſo 
poſitively, that a far greater number of papiſts ſerved in their 
army than in his, ſhould not have been pleaſed to name a 
fingle inſtance: that they ſhould have been glad of knowing 
their names, as it would have afforded mcans to remove 
thoſe of that religion, who under the profeſſion of proteſ- 
tants, might have crept into the army without their 
privity,” | 5 

Then they pretended to ſhew, by ſeveral reaſons, the 
abſurdity of ſaying, that the parliament endeavoured to cor- 
rupt the loyalty of the papiſts with the promiſe of repeal- 
ing the penal laws, and alleged divers inſtances of their 
ſeverity againſt them, during the fitting of the preſent par- 
liament. | 

But for a demonſtration, ſaid they, that the king acted 
not with fincerity, when he alleged, in his vindication, that 
he had ordered no recuſant to be received into his troops, 
and that this order was a meer illuſion, they named ſeveral 
popiſh officers, who had commiſſions under the king's own 
hand, which commiſhons then remained in the houſe of com- 


mons. Moreover, they annexed to this declaration à peti- 


tion, preſented to the king by the popiſh inhabitants oi the 
county of Lancaſter, defiring leave to provide thern:{:lves 
with arms for his ſervice, and the King's anſwer granting: 
their requeſt, This petition and his majeſty's anſwer, ſeem 
to me ſo deciſive upon the preſent caſe, which was ſo often 


repeated, that I think they ought to be inſerted in their 
OWN terms. 


To the king's moſt excellent majeſty. 
The humble petition of us the inhabitants of Lancaſhire, 


whote names are under-written, in behalf of ourſelves, and 
divers others, being recuſants, 


 Humbly ſheweth, 


* THAT whereas we, and the reſt of this county, your 
majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, are diſarmed, and not ſufficiently 
provided for the defence of your royal perſon, and our own 
families; our moſt humble ſupplication to your majeſty 1s, 
That we may be received into your moſt gracious protce- 
tion from violence, have our arms, taken from us, re de- 
livered in this time of actual war, and by your majeſty's 
ſpecial directions, be enabled further to furniſh ourſelves with 
competency ot weapons, for the ſecurity of your royal per- 
fon, (if we be thereto required) our countries and families, 
who now are, not only in danger of the common diſtur— 
bances, but allo menaced by unruly people to be robbed : 
And when, by the Almighty's aſſiſtance, your majeſty's king- 
dom ſhall be ſettled, in caſe we be again diſarmed, that a 
full value of money in lieu thereof may be reſtored.” 


The king's anſwer. | 
To our truſty and well-beloved, fir William Gerrard, baronet, 
fir Cecil Trafford, knight, Thomas Clifton, Charles Town- 
ley, Chriſtopher Anderton, and John Clansfield, and other 
of our ſubjects, eſquires, in the county of Lancaſter, 


Charles R. | 
© TRUSTY and well beloved, we greet you well. 


Whereas by reaſon of the Jaws and ſtatutes ot our realm, by 
which all recuſants convicted are to be without arms, your 
arms have been taken from you: ſo that now, in this time 
of imminent danger, wherein there are armies raiſed againſt 
our commands, and contrary to our proclamations, and are 
marching, againſt us, and divers of our good ſubjects, for 
obeying our lawful commands, and oppoſing the rebellious 


proceedings of others ill affected, they are by a ſtrong hand 


ſeized upon and impriſoned, their houſes plundered, and 
their goods taken away; and the like is threatened to our- 
ſelves, who, as all other our ſubjects, ought to have our pro- 
tection againſt unlawful violence and force: And the laws 
made for diſarming recuſants, were made only for a proviſion 
to prevent a danger in time of peace, and were not intend- 
ed to bar you from a neceſſary uſe of arms in time of actual 
war, for your own ſafety, or for the defence of our perſon 
againſt all rebels and enemies, which by your duty and 
aliegiance you are bound unto; which is not, nor ever was, 
meant to be diſcharged, or taken away by any act: And 


the perſons ſlain on the parliament's ide, Tom. I. p. 165, 
OG The 
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whereas, the arms which were taken from you, ought by law ſo anſwer their requeſt, as to convince the king, this ref } 
to have been kept and preſerved, to have been made uſe of would nat fail the two houſes in caſe of need: That = 80 b 
by you in ſuch time of open war, or by ſuch others as you they ſhould become more formidable, and if the Teh 
ſhould provide, yet under the ſpecious pretence of diſarming really deſirous of a peace, he would be forced to grant os 1 
recuſants, and perſons ill affected, your arms have been diſ- reaſonable terms, which was all that ought to be expetiel by al 
ſed and diſperſed into the hands of ſeveral' perſons ill> As this advice was very plaufible, and betides brag ; u 
affected, and for the moſt part, fomenters and exciters of the by men in whom the majority had great confidence oY ; k 
commotions now raiſed in this kingdom ; our will and com- approved by the houſe. Indeed, none could be igno Ve v. 
mand therefore is, and we charge and require you, upon your that by the peace which the king had hitherto offered 200 pi 
allegiance, and as you tender the ſafety of our perſon, and which his friends moved to ſue for, could be meant he. th 
the peace and welfare of our kingdom, That you, with all peace that ſhould put him in poſſeſſion of all his pre; 12 * 
poſſible, ſpeed, provide ſufficient arms for yourſelves, your tives, and that his word ſhould be taken for ſecurity Pa, en 
ſervants, and your tenants, which we authorize and require, would abuſe them no more. But though the member 7 gt 
during the time of open war raiſed againſt us, to keep and the parliament doubted not that the king would . de 
uſe for the defence of us, and of yourſelves, and of your act of oblivion, ſuch as they ſhould deſire, they did kg be 
country, againſt all forces and arms raiſed, or- to be raiſed leve, that ſuch a peace could be advantageous to the er ill 
againſt us, or againſt our conſent, or contrary to our procla- dom, becauſe they did not believe the king's word to a as 
mations, by calour of any order, or ordinance, or authority ſufficient ſecurity. Beſides, the preſbyterians were no bet th: 
whatſoever : And we ſhall (according as we are bound to all pleaſed than they had been hitherto, with a peace err mt 
our ſubjects) uſe our utmoſt powers for the protection of would of courſe reſtore epiſcopacy in all its former 1 as 
you and yours, againſt all injuries and violence. And when- Wherefore things not being yet brought to that ſtate wy ſp: 
ſocver theſe arms which you ſhall fo provide (after it ſhall the parliament ſhould be induced to wiſh for ſuch a Ojo Ern 
pleaſe God to put an end to theſe dangers and diſtractions) it was reſolved, 1. That his majeſty ſhould be addrefſcd fe tio 
ſhall be taken away from your cuſtody, by reaſon of our laws ſettling the peace of the kingdom, 2. That the e bre 
now in force, we do hereby affure you, we will allow you tions of forces and other neccllary means for defence Fwy 1 
for the ſame, ſo much as you ſhall have diſpenſed in proviſion be proſecuted with all vigour, if an honourable hn m yal 
thereof.” peace might not be obtained. 3. That the Scots ſhould e pal 
It is proper to obſerve, concerning theſe two papers, that applied to for aſſiſtance, if there ſhould be occafion, Thr me 
the queſtion between the king and both houſes was not whether reſolutions entirely broke all the meaſures of the Vs of 
the king might lawfully or not, employ papiſts in his ſervice, friends, who ha! flattered themſelves, that the pretend lib 
but whether he did really employ them? Care therefore muſt victory of Edge-hill would produce ſome great effect. 22 nap 
be taken, not to confound the right with the fact, the laſt Purſuant to theſe reſolutions, the parliament took care tg OY: 
only being the point in queſtion. Now theſe two papers recruit the earl of Eſſex's army, and to that aim it was g ſho 
demonſtrate, that the king actually employed papiſts in his dained, that ſuch apprentices as ſhould be liſted for foldies Ro 
ſervice, even at the beginning of the war, and before any ſhould reckon the time ſpent in the wars, as part of thei libe 
effuſion of blood : for this petition was preſented to him, apprenticeſhip. Whereupon great numbers of apprentics wala 
whilſt he was yet at Shrewſbury ®. £ engaged in the parliament's ſervice. Mos the 
For a greater conviction, both houſes annexcdalſo to their After that, both houſes ſent a declaration into Scotlar/ ih 
declaration, a liſt of the names of twenty-cight officers, wherein they did not demand indeed an immediate ad 800 
colonels, lieutenant- colonels, ſerjcants, majors, captains, and but ſaid, “ That they did not doubt but the Scots woul __ 
lieutenants, that were papiſts, and actually in the king's ſer- aſſiſt them, if there ſhould be occaſion, according to th A 
vice, in the carl of Newcaſtle's army. | the treaty of amity and alliance between the two 8e VER 
The king and the parliament were in this ſtate cf animoſity, That therefore they deſired them to raiſe ſuch forces, as the affa 
when his majeſty's private friends in the houſe of commons ſhould think ſufficient to ſecure their own borders coach N 
moved to ſue for peace, under colour of the parliament's ina- the attempts of the army of papiſts, levied by the carl ys 
bility to continue the war, after their late loſs at Edge-hill. Newcaſtle in the North of England. : To engage them th liam 
The king, on his part, to confirm the opinion his friends more to what they defired, they ſaid, the enemies of n dean 
were ſtriving to infule into the people, that the parliament's proteſtant religion were ſo prevalent with his majeſty, thi chu 
army was entirely routed, and to encourage his well-wiſhers he had rejected all the petitions preſented to him. Thi this 
in London to join with thoſe in the parliament, ſent an offer the preſent war was for the maintenance of religion, 202i} adva 
of pardon to the cities of London and Weſtminſter ; thereby the efforts of thoſe who had projected its deſtruction and the that 
infinuating to the inhabitants, that ſuch an offer could not but in order to preſerve it more effectually, they had willigt 5 8 
proceed from the ſuperiority he had acquired by his victory, embraced the invitation of the Scots to a nearer , 9 
He practiſed the ſame thing with regard to ſome other towns. union in matters of religion and church- government Which 1 
It is certain, there was then a great agitation in London, they had accordingly refolved to purſue.” 5 Tome 
cauſed by the king's friends, who under pretence of dreading It was now ſome months fince the Scotch commiſſioners then 
a war, which, according to them, was fo unfortunately begun, reſiding at London, had intimated in a memorial preſcnted both 
uſed their utmoſt endeavours to induce the people openly to to the parliament, that the Scots paſſionately deſired am adve 
demand a peace. Againſt theſe ſecret practices, it was the union of the churches of England and Scotland in the fon: poſh] 
buſineſs of the leading men in the parliament to provide. worſhip and diſcipline. As this propoſition was expreit albſt 
And as they were no leis able than their adverſaries, they by way of wiſh only, and beſides was worded in Fil occat 
quickly found means to baffle this project. Inſtead of op- manner, that it might be underſtood, either that the Scos word 
poſing the motion to ſue to the King for peace, they ſupport- defired the Engliſh to embrace the worſhip and diſcipline d they 
ed it with all their power. They ſaid, “ That the parlia- the church of Scotland, or that they themſelves were wil- the c 
ment had not taken arms for the ſake of going to war, but ing to conform to the church of England, the parliamet! woul 
only to procure a good peace, the moſt defirable thing in the had, in the ſame ambiguous terms eivilly anſwered, thi Powe 
world : That both houles ought not to be aſhamed to make they alſo wiſhed the ſame thing and would heartily corey that « 
the firſt advances, and humbly {ue for peace to their ſovereign, in accompliſhing the project. "This anſwer was doubtk advar 
but withal, care was to be taken, that a too great zcal tor framed by the leading preſbyterians, to ſerve as a corn: there 
peace might not be a means to leave them at the mercy of ſtone, of which they hoped one day to make good ule. Bat abanc 
their enemies. That in order to make ſuch a peace as was it was not yet time to declare their intention more open!) with 
neceſſary to the welfare of the kingdom, the king was to be for fear of loſing all the church of England men that wet the k 
told, that they were not yet reduced to the point, of being againſt the King. Probably theſe nien would have btw 22 
forced to accept of ſuch terms as he ſhould pleaſe to impoſe, alarmed, if they had clearly known, that the preſÞyrerian eſire 
and therefore, if they would have a peace wherein every man meant to eſtabliſh their worſhip and diſcipline upon the mons 
might find his ſafety, it was neceflary to take good meaſures ruins of the church. For the ſame reaſons alſo, in the « ſuant 
for the continuance of the war: That among all the means claration above-mentioned, both houſes, or rather the diter . ane 
which could be uſed, they ſaw none more proper, than to tors, thought not proper to ſpeak tay plainly ; and 1 John 
invite their brethren of Scotland to their aſſiſtance, purſuant ſaying, that both houſes intended to purſue this DE mean 
to the treaty between the two nations. Not that they actually propoſition was left in all its ambiguity, though it wWas e was m 
wanted them, the parliament's affairs not being reduced to for the Scots to perceive, that in time they ſhould recebe . 
ſuch an extremity, that foreigners. were to be haſtily intro- ſatisfaction. For it is not to be imagined, there were 00% Phi 
duced into the kingdom, but that the Scots would doubtleſs but preſbyterians in the parliament's party, though this mi ſir Johr 
| | Par 
* The King's anſwer in Ruſhworth is dated September 27, at Cheſter. Tom. V. p. 50, vigorou 
| | | be oft, if tl 
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- notion ſome would give us of that party, their aim 
ba te mia that the war between the king and the 
arliament was properly a religious war, and that the par- 
liament's fole view was to deſtroy the church of England, 
and eſtabliſh preſbyteraniſm in its room. As this deſign Was 
unjuſt in itſelf, they would infer, that the war againſt the 
king was unjuſt. This reaſoning would be ſolid and con- 
vincing, were it true, that the oppoſite party to the king had 
ropoled to themſelves no other end. But as it is certain, 
the preſbyterians were not the only perſons that had cauſe to 
complain of the king, it is no leſs ſo, that the party of his 
enemies conſiſted not of preſbyterians alone, but alſo of a very 
reat number of church-men, who ſaw, that under colour of 
deftroving preſpyterianiſm, an arbitrary power was going to 
be eſtabliſhed. Ir is eaſy to conceive, that theſe men were 
ill affected to the king, had joined with the parliament, and 
as yet were attached to their party. But it is inconceivable, 
that the preſbyterians, who at the beginning of the parlia- 
ment made ſo inconſiderable a figure in both houſes, as well 
as in the kingdom, ſhould be grown ſo very numerous in the 
ſpace of two years, Or that the members of the church of 
England, who complained of the king's former adminiſtra- 
tion, ſhould have entirely renounced the church, and em- 
braced preſbyterianiſm. It is certain therefore, though the 
preſbyterian party, conſidered as a religious party, had pre- 
vailed in the parliament, there were however in that fame 
party, conſidered as enemies to the king, many church- 
men who had no other view than the reformation 
of the civil government, and the ſecurity, of the nation's 
liberties Theſe were the men the parliament were to ma- 
nage for fear of alarming them, rill they could be engaged 
to turn preſbyterians, either by the ſuperiority the parliament 
ſhould acquire in the courſe of the war, or by the abſolute 
neceſſity they ſhould be under of relinquiſhing the people's 
liberties, or of recurring to the aſſiſtance of the Scots, which 
could not be obtained but by changing the government of 
the church. On the other hand, the church of England- 
men could not take it ill, that the parliament managed the 
Scots, fince their aſſiſtance might happen to be abſolutely 
neceſſary. The ambiguous expreſſions therefore in the decla- 
ration, with reſpect to the union of the two churches, ſerved 
to manage all thoſe who were concerned for the parliament's 
affairs. The Scots were gladly ſuffered to think, that the 
propoſition was underſtood in the ſenſe they themſelves gave 
it, and the church of England-men were told, that the par- 
lament was properly bound to nothing, in promiſing to en- 
deavour an union, becauſe there was no more reaſon for the 
church of England to conform to that of Scotland, than for 
this to conform to that of England. That however great 
adyantage would accrue from this pretended engagement, in 
that the king, from the apprehenſion of ſeeing the parlia- 
ment cloſely united with Scotland, would be induced to make 


BY peace upon reaſonable terms. 


Though on this occaſion, the king's enemies had gained 
ſome advantage in the parliament, his friends did not think 
themſelves vanquiſhed. They plainly ſaw, that ſo long as 
both houſes ſhould be able to if with freedom, the king's 
adverſaries would be always ſuperior, and that it was ſcarce 
poſſibly to take away this freedom, without an extraordinary 
aſſiſtance. Wherefore, whilſt men were till in the agitation 
occaſioned by the battle of Edge-hill, they ſent the king 
word, that if he would appear before London with his army, 
they did not queſtion, ſuch commotions would be raiſed in 
the city, as would turn to his advantage, in which his friends 
would not fail to exert themſelves ro the utmoſt of their 
power. This made him reſolve to march to London. To 
that end, he ordered a body of horſe to go forward, who 
advancing to Reading, the parliament's troops, quartered 
there, were ſeized with ſuch a terror; that they entirely 


abandoned the place, and the king came thither ſoon after 


with his army. Both houſes were alarmed when they heard 
the king was within thirty miles of London. So, whether 
for that reaſon, or with deſign to amuſe him, they ſent and 
defired a ſafe- conduct for a committee of lords and com- 
mons to attend his majeſty with a petition for peace, pur- 
ſuant to a reſolution taken ſome days before. The king 


granted a ſafe- conduct for the committee, excepting only fir 


John Evelyn, becauſe he was proclaimed traitor *. In the 
mean time, both houſes had advice that the earl of Eſſex 
was marching towards London with the utmoſt ſpeed, For 


This committee conſiſted of Algernon Percy, earl of Northumberland, 
Philip Herbert, earl of Pembroke, the lord Wenman, Mr. Pierrepont, and 
ur John Hippefley. Rufhworth, tom. V. p. 57. 

Part of colonel Hollis's regiment were quartered there, who made a 
vigorous defence, but would, in all probability, have been moſt of them cut 
oft, if the lord Brook's and colonel Hampden's regiment had not come to 
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this cauſe they were in no haſte to ſend the committee to 


the king, on pretence of his ſcrupling to admit Evelyn, It 
is hard to conceive why the king, who could not be igno- 
rant, that the execution of his project depended upon expe- 
dition, ſtayed long enough at Reading to give the earl of 
Effex time to eome to London as ſoon as himſelf; How- 


ever this be, he marched the 11th of November to Cole- 


brook, fifteen miles from London, Mean while the earl of 
Eſſex's army arrived about the ſame time, in the neighbour- 
hood of London. But whether it was not ready ſoon 
enough, or the ppt was alarmed, the committee was 
ſent to his majeſty the.ſame day, with a very humble peti- 
tion, to appoint a place for the treaty. The king returned a 
gracious anſwer to the petition, teſtifying, he wiſhed for 
nothing more than a peace, and to that end, was content to 
enter into a treaty. The. committee returning to London 
with this anſwer, the parliament immediately {ent orders to 
their forces not to exerciſe any hoſtility, But preſently af- 
ter the departure of the committee, the king began to march 
towards Brentford, which is but ſeven miles from London, 
and arriving there the 12th in the morning, attacked the 
town, where ſome of the parliament's troops were quartered, 
and became maſter of it, after ſome reſiſtance t. Immedi- 
ately after he ſent a meſſage to both houſes to inform them, 
that ſince his anſwer to their petition laſt night, he had re- 
ceived advice, that the earl of Eſſex was drawing his forces 
out of London towards him, which had obiig:d him to 
march to Brentford : that however he was ſtill defirous of 
peace, and expected their committee at Brentford that night, 
or early the next morning. | 
The earl of Effex's' army was indeed arrived near Lon- 
don the 7th, and the earl himſelf was actually in the houſe 
of peers the 12th, during the aſſault of Brentford. Where- 
upon both houſes ordered the lord- mayor to ſend out the 
train-bands, to join with the earl of Eſſex's army, and by 
that it became much ſuperior to the king's u. The ſame 
day the general made the neceflary preparations for battle; 
but the king not thinking fit to expect him, retired towards 
Kingſton. 1 

The parliament complained, the king had deceived them 
under the falſe ſhe of deſiring to treat of a peace, ſince 
immediately after the departure of the committee, he marched 
to ſurprize Brentford, The king juſtified himſelf two ways. 
He ſaid firft, that not only there was no truce agreed upon, 
but none ſo much as deſired. Secondly, that after the com- 
mittee's departure, he received certain information, that the 
earl of Eſſex had ſent forces to Kingſton, Acton, and other 
places, to ſurround him, which had obliged him to advance 
to Brentford, The former of theſe reaſons was the beſt, 
for there being no ceffation of arms, he might juſtly take all 
advantages as he thought proper. But he int ted the leaſt 
upon this, for being diſappointed, he would not have it ap- 
pear that his deſign was to become maſter of London, or at 
leaſt to raiſe commotions there in his favour, for fear of ex- 
poſing his friends to a ſtrict inquiſition. The latter was 
not of the ſame force. For if he was afraid of being ſur- 
rounded at Colebrook, he did not avoid that inconvenience, 
by advancing eight miles nearer London. He rather made 
it greater by that march, unleſs he advanced with deſign to 
attack the enemy, which did not appear by his conduct. 

The king is furniſhed with another reaſon, not contained 
in a ſort of manifeſto, publiſhed by himſelf on this occaſions 
Prince Rupert, it is ſaid, had advanced to Hounſlow with 
the horſe, without the king's order, and when there, was 
informed that the parliament had ſent forces to Kingſton, 
Acton, and other places: ſo, finding he was going to be 
ſurrounded, ſent to the king to defire him to advance with 
his infantry to diſengage him. This reaſon to me ſeems ſo 
very weak, that I ſhould think it needleſs to refute it, if it 
did not come from the illuſtrious author of the hiſtory of 
thoſe times. I will not ſay, that it does not much redound 
to prince Rupert's honour to affirm, he had advanced with- 
out the king's order with his cavalry, which too is not very 
likely. But firſt, if the prince did think himſelf in danger, 
it was much eaſier for him to retire to the king, than for 
the king to march to his relief. Secondly, what probabi- 
lity was there, that the parliament's forces, which are ſup- 
poſed to have been detached to ſurround the prince, ſhould 
poſt themſelves between him and the king ? Thirdly, the 
earl of Eſſex's army came near London but that very day, 


their relief, and maintained a fierce and bloody fight till night, wherein 
many were lain, others driven into the river, and many taken priſoners. So 
that they quitted the town in the night, and the king poſſeſſed it, Ruſh- 
worth, tom. V. p. 59. * Whitelock, p. 65. 

v The whole army, of horſe and foot, conſiſted of about twenty-four 
thouſand men. Idem, p. 66. BY | 
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and was not in condition to march ten or twelve miles farther 
to attack the prince. | ; . 
It is therefore extremely probable, that the king, when 
he left Oxford, intended to ſurprize London, or hoped that 
his friends would ſo manage, that he ſhould be received 
there without oppoſition, before the earl of Eſſex could ar- 
rive. But he either loſt too much time at Reading, or was 
prevented by the earl's expedition. Nevertheleſs, ſince he 


was not ignorant that the parliament's forces were now very 


near London, one cannot well ſee what it ſignified to at- 
tack Brentford, unleſs it was to brave the parliament, or 
having firſt defigned to give battle he had altered his mind 
upon hearing that the train-bands of London were ſent 
out to join the earl of Eſſex. Be this as it will, having 
miſſed his aim, he was forced to frame reaſons to colour his 
attack of Brentford, and to try to perſuade the people, it 
was done only in his own defence. After all, it 1s very 
likely, that when he ſent back the committee from Cole- 
brook, he was determined to march to Brentford, and was 
not ſorry the parliament amuſed themfelves with the hopes 
of a treaty. At leaſt, the reaſons he alleged in his vindica- 
tion did not prove the contrary. Fro 

The war continued all the winter in ſeveral parts of the 
kingdom, there being ſcarce a county free from it. My de- 
fign is not to deſcend to the particulars of all the {ſkirmiſhes 
and conflicts during the war. Such circumſtances may be 
agreeable to the Engliſh, who are acquainted with the fitu- 
ation of the places, or concerned for the honour of thoſe 
who ſignalized themſelves on theſe occaſions. But foreigners, 
for whom I write, being little concerned, I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf briefly to relate ſome of the principal actions. 

In the beginning of December, the earl of Newcaſtle, who 
had levied an army for the King in the northern parts, began 
his march towards York, He was ſtopped at the paſſage 
of the river Tees, which parts the . biſhopric of Durham 
from Yorkſhire, by young Hotham, who had with him a 
detachment of the little army commanded by the Lord Fair- 
fax in that county for the parliament : but the earl forced 
the paſſage, and came to York, with about eight thou- 
fand men. | | 

There were likewiſe during the winter, in the ſame coun- 
ty, two pretty warm actions. The firſt at Tadcaſter, where 
the lord Fairfax was intrenched, and where he was attacked 
by the earl of Newcaſtle, who, after an obſtinate diſpute, 
was obliged at laſt to retreat. The ſecond was at Giſborough, 
where fir Hugh Cholmley defeated fix hundred of the king's 


party, commanded by colonel Slingſby, who was taken pri- 
ſoner with a great number of his men. ; 
Some days after, fir Thomas Fairfax the general's ſon, 
attacked the town of Leeds, defended by fir William Savil 
with fifteen hundred men, carried it by ſtorm, and took five 
hundred priſoners. Theſe were the moſt remarkable actions 
in the north, during the winter that followed the firſt cam- 
aign. | | | h 
F 4 the ſouth, fir William Waller, commander for the par- 
liament, blew up Farnham-caſtle, and made the garriſon pri- 
ſoners of war. Shortly after he took Wincheſter, and then 
Chicheſter, after an eight days ſiege. 


In the midland counties, feveral notable actions, though 


little deciſive, were alſo performed. The 5th of December, 
Wilmot commiſlary-general of the king's horſe, the lord 
Digby, and others, attacked the town of Marlborough, for- 
tified by the parliament, where was a numerous garriſon. 
The town being carried by ftorm, was plundered and burnt, 
and about a thouſand of the garriſon flain and taken pri- 
foners. 

February the ſecond, prince Rupert took Cirenceſter by 
ſtorm, and made twelve hundred priſoners *. - 

March' the firſt, the lord Brooke attacked ſome of the 
king's forces intrenched in the cloſe of the cathedral of Litch- 
field, and was there ſlain ; but after his death his men car- 
ried the cloſe. | 

The 19th of the ſame month, a battle was fought at Salt- 
heath near Stafford, which was maintained on both ſides four 
hours, till at laſt Spencer Compton carl of Northampton, who 
commanded the King's forces, being flain, the parliament's 
troops became victorious. | 

The ſame day fir William Waller ſurprized the lord Her- 
bert, who was beſieging Gloceſter, killed five hundred of his 
men, and took above a thouſand priſoners, 


„Among whom were Warnford and Petty-place, (two gentlemen of 
good quality and fortune near that town) and Mr, George, who ſerved 
for that borough. Above two hundred were flain. Clarendon, tom. II. 
v. 97» | 


7 
This battle was fought on Bradocdown near Leſkard, The ckief of 


the war was always very ſharp in thoſe parts, and as the {q,.. 


After that, he 
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took Chepſtow in Monmouthſhire, 
Monmouth itſelf. RS 

I proceed now to what paſſed in the weſtern counties fr 
the beginning of the war to March the next year 1643 x 


and then the tog. 


3 
riority was there obſtinately diſputed, it will be necefly,. 
for the better underſtanding theſe events, to give a particular 
account of what pafled in theſe counties. ; 

From the time the king was at Beverly, after hayj,, 
failed in his attempt upon Hull, he fent the marquis c. 
Hertford into the weſt, to try to raiſe a party capable * 
give the parliament's forces a diverſion. He granted hin , 
commithon to command all the weſtern parts, and the nur. 
quis made fir Ralph Hopton his general of horſe, The 
marquis being come into Somerſetſhire, fixed his quarte;; 
at Bath, where he could raiſe but few men, by reaſon of 
the vigilance of the committee of the militia, who greatly 
obſtructed his levies. At laſt the earl of Bedford, 1, 
commanded in thoſe parts for the parliament, having drayy 


together much more numerous forces than were thoſe of the 


king, the marquis of Hertford was obliged to retire into 
Wales. He ſent however fir Ralph Hopton with about one 
hundred and fifty horſe into Cornwall, to endeavour to gain 
that county to the king's intereſt, The earl of Bedford 
neglected to purſue this little troop, not doubting but the 
committee of the militia would be able to diſperſe them, and 


went and joined the earl of Eſſex. This paſſed before the 


battle of Edge-hill. 

Hopton was well received in Cornwall, and ſeconded by 
fir Bevil Greenvil, a Corniſh gentleman, who ſo ordered jt 
That the county declared for the king. Then Hopton drew 
together three thouſand of the train-bands, and march 
towards Lanceſton, from whence they chaſed the committee at 
the militia, who had aſſembled ſome troops. But endeavour. 
ing to lead theſe train-bands into Devonſhire, they refuſe 
to march out of their county. For which reaſon he diſmiſſed 
them, having firſt driven the committee from the little town 
of Saltaſh. | . | 

Mean while, with the aſſiſtance of the gentlemen of tle 
county, he found means to levy fifteen hundred regular trooyz, 
with whom he became abſolute maſter of all Cornwall, and 
even made incurſions into Devonſhire. 

The parliament having intelligence of Hopton's progress 
in Cornwall, ordered all their forces in Dorſet and Someri:: 
to join with thoſe of Devon, and gave the command of this 
army to Henry Grey earl of Stamford. The earl heading 
theſe troops, ſent Ruthen a Scotchman governor of Ply- 
mouth, with a detachment into Cornwall. He was no ſooner 
there, but was met by fir Ralph Hopton, who put him to 
rout, killed many of his men, and took above twelve hundred 


priſoners. Ruthen, after his defeat, retired to Saltaſh, where 


he endeavoured to fortify himſelf, and the earl of Stamford 
threw himſelf into Taviſtock x. Po 

_ Hopton taking advantage of the terror he had ſtruck in- 
to the parliamentarians, divided his forces into two bodies; 
with one of which he marched towards Ruthen, and bear 
him out of Saltaſh, and thereby remained again maſter 0: 
Cornwall. The other body moved towards Taviſtock, which 
the earl of Stamford alſo quitted, and retiring to Plymouth, 
enabled Hopton with the more eaſe to fix quarters in Devon- 
ſhire. But ſhortly after, both parties having agreed to ob- 
ſerve an exact neutrality in the two counties of Devon and 
Cornwall, in order to remove the war into other parts, Hop- 
ton retired with his forces into Cornwall. | 

Having related the principal military actions of the fir 
campaign, and the following winter, it will be neceflary to 
mention ſome other things, which indeed flowed from the 
war, but were not decided by arms, 

Money being the ſinews of war, it is not ſtrange the king 
and the parliament ſhould do their utmoſt to raiſe all the? 
could. But the wonder is, that they ſhould upbraid each 
other with the expedients uſed to that end. According W 
the laws of the land, the king cannot levy money upon the 
ſubject, without conſent of parliament ; but it is no leſs ccr- 
tain, that the parliament cannot impoſe taxes without the 
royal aſſent. Taxes are laid by acts, to which the king 
and both houſes muſt neceſſarily give their approbation. 
But what is to be done when the king and parliament ate 
at war with one another? Neither of them, according io 
the laws, muſt levy money upon the people, and then l 


the Corniſh gentlemen that helped fir Ralph Hopton to raiſe his forces, 
were fir Bevil Greenvil, fir Nicholas Stanning, John Arundel, and John 
Trevanion, all four members of parliament, Clarendon, tom. II. p. Je, 
102. | 
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be almoſt impoſſible to wage war, or elſe both mult 
pe left at liberty to raiſe it, without regarding each other's 
conſent. This was what the king and the parliament prac- 
tiſed, and yet they reproached one another with breach of 
the laws. If we believe the authors who writ in favour of 
the king, his majeſty had no other money than what he was 
ſupplied with voluntarily by gift or loan”. If he ſometimes 
taxed the counties in his power, it was always with the 
conſent of the inhabitants, But this is a kind of artifice to 
deceive the reader. For it means nothing more, than that 
ſome of the leading men of the town or county were gained, 
by whom it was reſolved to give the king ſuch a ſum, afrer 
which it would have been in vain for the reſt to oppoſe it, 
or refuſe to pay their ſhare. The parliament proceeded 
in much the ſame manner. They demanded for the main- 
tenance of the war contributions, which they termed volun- 
rary, but which were very far from being ſo. This very 
clearly appeared in an ordinance of the 29th of November, 
for allembling ſuch as had not freely contributed. The 
king, confidering this ordinance as an exprefs breach of the 
law, iſſued out a proclamation, enjoining all his ſubjects 


wil 


not to ſubmit to it. He publiſhed another of the ſame na- 
ture, to command all perſons not to execute the ordinance 


of parliament for paying tunnage and poundage to the two 
houſes. All this was found upon the laws, requiring the 
royal aſſent for the impoſition of taxes. But ſuch were the 
times, that a ſtrict obſervance of the laws was become im- 
practicable. The parliament anſwered this laſt proclama- 
tion, not by acknowledging, the laws were violated by their 
ordinance, but. by ſaying, that the flatute urged by the king, 
was made to hinder the king from impoſing any tax, with- 
out the conſent of both houſes, and not to diveſt the parlia- 
ment of a right to impoſe what they thought proper. It is 
eaſy to perceive, that this was only a cavil, ſince the king's 
conſent was no leſs neceflary for impoſing a tax, than that 
of both houſes. Or rather, they had no right, neither the 


one nor the other ſeparately, if the laws had been Kept to. 


And yet the king, in the next February, publiſhed another 
proclamation, ordering that the cuſtoms upon goods im- 
ported, ſhould be paid him at Oxford, which, in all appear- 
ance was not performed. This ſubje& fo often returns, 
not only with reſpect to levies of money, but alſo with re- 


. gard to every thing enjoined ſeparately by the king or both 


houſes, that it will not be amiſs to have ſome knowledge of 


q | the principles of both parties, in order to avoid paſting a 


wrong judgment *. | 

Ever fince the beginning of this parliament, the king had 
conſtantly profeſſed a ſtrict adherence ro the laws of the 
hand. This he perpetually oppoſed to the conduct and pre- 
tenfions of the parliament. When the war was begun, he 


W pretended in the like manner, that the laws were to be ob- 
berred with the ſame ſtrictneſs as in full peace. It is very 
W viible, how advantageous to him this principle was. Ac- 


cording to the law, the two houſes could raiſe neither men 
nor money, much leſs employ them againſt their ſovereign; 


W for he always ſuppoſed the war was only defenſive on his 
We part. He found therefore no better way to reſtore the pub- 


he tranquility than to adhere to the Jaws, on the obſer- 


ace whereof depended the nation's happineſs. Nothing 


was truer than this principle, taken in general, and inde- 
pendently of the particular caſe the kingdom was in. But, 


b as the king himſelf owned, the laws being only an empty 


name, if not kept, and the executive power being lodged in 


© the king's hand, the point was to know, Whether the king 
could be relied upon for the diſcharge of this truſt, after 


what had paſſed the fifteen firſt years of his reign ? There 


hay the difficulty of the queſtion between the king and the 


partiament; to ſolve which the king offered only his bare 
word, whereon the parliament could not, or would not, re- 
ly, It is therefore evident, that when the king urged the 


3 | laws in his behalf, he ſaid nothing that in the leaſt preju- 
a diced the parliament's claims. The thing was not to know, 


Whether the laws aſcribed ſuch or ſuch prerogatives to the 
iovereign ? The parliament did not deny it : but the queſ- 


don was to know, Whether the king was to be truſted 


With the executive power, after what had paſſed ? So the 


And by theſe means, fays the lord Clarendon, the king was able to pay 
us foot, though it amounted to above zoool. weekly. Tom. II. p. 67. 

According to ſome authors, the parliament railed in all upon the nati- 
on, during the courſe of the civil war and afterwards, above ninety-five mil- 
ions, five hundred and twelve thouſand pounds. And, according to Mr. 
Walker, there was levied, from the year 1641 to 1647, above forty mil- 
ns in money, and money-worth, See Hiſt, of Taxes p. 289, 297. In 
h 1642, they made an ordinance for railing thirty- four thouſand, one 
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whole difficulty conſiſted in knowing, by What means the 
execution of theſe ſame laws, agreed to by both parties, 
might be ſecured. The king carefully avoided the exami- 
nation of this point, whether the people had a right to de- 
mand ſecurity of him, and uſed his utmoſt endeavours to re- 
duce the diſpute to this, Whether this or that were enjoined 
by the laws ?” This is the ruling principle in all his papers, 
without one exception, | i 3 

On the other hand, the parliament were no leſs embar- 
rafled. It is true, they clearly ſhewed, the king had abuſed 
his prerogatives, whilſt he fully enjoyed them, and from 
_ thence interred, it was neceſſary to reduce his power within 
certain bounds. But they ſuppoſed, that in order to reduce 
him within theſe bounds, there was no other way than to 
ſtrip him entirely of this ſame power, by depriving him of 
the cammand of the militia, and ſome other rerogatives. 
The queſtion in this reſpect was therefore, Whether it was 
poſſible to find expedients, which being added to the king's 
word and oath, might ſecure to the nation their liberties. 
But the two houſes induſtriouſly avoided to enter upon that 
queſtion. They were contented to ſuppoſe, without al- 
leging any poſitive proof, that the king had taken up 
arms to deſtroy the privileges of the people and parliament, 
and conſequently the war was but defenfive on their part. 
By that they pretended to vindicate their daily manifeſt 
breaches of the laws, repreſenting them as abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to attain the end they propoſed to themſelves, of ſet- 
tling the peace of the kingdom. One can ſcarce help per- 
ceiving in this conduct, the aim of certain men, who la- 
boured to render an accommodation impracticable, the bet- 
ter to execute the project of altering the government of the 
church, to which a peace would have brought inſuperable 
obſtacles. Could the king have prevailed with himſelf. to 
conſent to that change, expedients would not have been 
wanted to adjuſt the other points. We ſhall be convinced 
of this hereafter, when we come to ſee the difficulties of the 
peace reduced, as I may ſay, to this ſingle article. 

The king, as I faid, had ſent the earl of Newcaſtle into 
the north, to gain to his party the biſhopric of Durham, 
with the counties of Northumberland, Cumberland, and 
Weſtmoreland, and to levy an army. The earl happily exe- 
cured the King's deſign. He ſo managed, that theſe four 
counties entered into aſſociation to furniſh him at the com- 
mon expence, with men and money, ſo that he raiſed an 
army of eight thouſand men. But at the ſame time, he 
taught the king's enemies to form the like aſſociations, 
which perhaps they would never have thought of. As ſoon 
as the parliament was informed of this aſſociation, they or- 
dered the like to be entered into by the counties that oẽõned 
their authority, and appointed generals to command their 
forces. The lord Fairfax was made general of Yorkſhire, 
fir William Brereton of Cheſhire, fir William Waller of 
Hampſhire, the . lord Grey of Lancaſhire, major-general 
Brown of Berkſhire, the earl of Denbigh of Shropſhire, #* 
colonel Middleton of Wales, and the earl of Mancheſter of 
Eſſex, and the counties adjoining, called the eaſtern coun- 
ties, namely, Eſſex, Cambridge, Ifle of Ely, Hertford, Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, and the city of Norwich b. By means of 
theſe aſſociations, the parliament had forces always ready, 
who indeed were deſigned only for the defence of the affo- 
ciated counties, but were however employed ſometimes in 
other ſervices. The king frequently tried to prevent theſe 
aſſociations in counties where he knew he had a great num- 
ber of friends, as for inſtance, in Kent, and ſome others. 
But when both houſes perceived the king's practices were 
like to prevail in any of the counties where they were ſupe- 
rior, they obliged them to aflociate with others, and furniſh 
their quota, | 

Beſides theſe aſſociates between the counties of the ſame 
party, there were alſo at the beginning of the war, private 
agreements between neighbouring counties of different par- 
ties, to obſerve, between them, an exact neutrality. Theſe 
agreements were founded on the common advantages of the 
contracting counties, as they removed the war from their 
own doors, and ſettled a mutual commerce between them, 
which they could not well be without, I have given an 


hundred and eight pounds, thirteen ſhillings per week. Ruſhworth, tom. 
V, „150. a 
wy ry more likely that it was his fon Baſil lord Fielding, for the earl his 
father was in arms for the king, and flain at Broxingham in April 1643, but 
Baſil was in arms for the parliament, 

b Theſe were afterwards generally called the aſſociated counties. Whites 
lock, p. 66. 
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inſtance in the counties of Devon and Cornwall. The like 

agreement was made between the two parties in Yorkſhire 

and Cheſhire. But the parliament refuſed to authoriſe theſe 

private agreements, becauſe they were too advantageous to 

the king, who in the end would have been able, by that 

means, to aſſemble all his forces in one place, whereas he was 

obliged to diſperſe them throughout the whole kingdom. 

Beſides, the king's party had ſo well managed his concerns, 

that theſe agreements were made only in places where it was 
for his advantage; as for example, in Yorkſhire, where the 

ſole view was to ſtop the inroads of the garriſon of Pontfret 

caſtle, which very much annoyed the city of York. 

The king retiring to Oxford, after the Brentford affair, 

carried thither the priſoners taken at Brentford and Edge- 

hill. Within a few days after his return, he granted to fir 

Robert Heath a commiſſion of oyer and terminer, to try 

ſome of the priſoners, among whom was captain John Lil- 

burn, who with ſome others, was condemned to die, for 
being taken in arms againſt the king. The parliament having 
notice of this ſentence before its execution, declared, that if 
any priſoner of war ſhould be put to death at Oxford or elſe- 
where, they would inflict the like puniſhment upon ſuch 
priſoners as were or ſhould be taken hereafter. This decla- 
ration ſaved the lives of the condemned, the king not think- 
ing proper to expoſe his officers to the ſame fate. 

[1642-3] Though the meaſures of the king's friends to 
oblige the parliament to make peace were broken, as I ſaid, 
they were not diſcouraged. As the king, after the buſineſs of 
Brentford, had fortified Reading, and left there a ſtrong gar- 
riſon, they pretended, the inhabitants of London had cauſe to 
be extremely alarmed at their neighbourhood. So under colour 
of preventing the danger, they drew a petition, to which 
they procured as many hands as poſſible, to defire leave of 
both houſes io preſent to the king ſome propofitions, which 
he might conſent to with honour. Many of the inhabitants 
of Weſtminſter, and of the pariſhes of St. Martin's and Co- 
vent-Garden, known to be the king's adherents, prepared 
alſo the like petition. It was a very uncommon thing, and 
of dangerous conſequence, for private perſons, without the 
interpoſition or approbation of the magiſtrates, to take upon 
them to make overtures of peace to the king. Accordingly, 
the parliament would not receive their petition, nay, order- 
ed that the authors ſhould be brought to juſtice. Probably, 
they did not expect the parliament would uſe their mediation 
for a peace: but in publiſhing this petition, wherein they 
called themſelves the richeſt and moſt conſiderable inhabi- 
tants of London, their aim was to infinuate to the people, 
that the honeſt part of the citizens wiſhed for peace upon 
more moderate terms than the parliament, but were reſtrain- 
ed by the magiſtrates. The two houſes fully perceiving the 
motives of the petition, ordered it ſo that the mayor, alder- 
men, and common. council of London, ſent a very humble 
petition to the king, wherein they took care to clear them- 
ielves from all diſloyalty, and exprefled an earneſt deſire of 
peace. To that purpoſe, they beſought his majeſty to re- 
turn to his parliament, accompanied with his royal, not mar- 
tial, attendance ; that whatſoever was amiſs in church and ſtate 
might be reformed by the advice of both houſes, and ſuch a 
peace obtained, as ſhould be for the honour of his majeſty, 
and the welfare of his ſubjects. This petition ſhewed, that 
the city of London defired no other peace than what the par- 
liament ſhould agree upon with the king. It had this advan- 
tage of the firſt, that it came from the mayor and common- 
council, whereas the other was ſubſcribed only by private 
hands. | : 285 

The king was really perſuaded; that the Londoners defi- 
red and would accept of ſuch a peace as he ſhould be pleaſed 
to grant, but that the magiſtrates, in concert with the par- 
liament, did their utmoſt to prevent it. This petition being 
preſented to him the 1oth of January 1642-3, he returned 
a very gracious anſwer, and gave it in writing to the com- 
mittee of aldermen. He ſaid, © That he never entertained 
any miſapprchenſion of the loyalty of his city of London, or 
of the inhabitants in general: but could not ſay the ſame 
with regard to their magiſtrates, and particularly alderman 
Pennington, their pretended lord- mayor, and two or three 
more ©, who endeavoured, with all their power, to prevent 
the people, and excite them to rebellion. Then he enume- 
rated all the outrages exerciſed at London upon himſelf and 
the laws, and aſſured, he was ready to return to them, when 
they ſhould be in a fit poſture to receive him with honour 


Ven, Foulk, and Manwaring, are named by the king. 

4 The earl ſays, in one of his papers,“ That the parliament had had, for 
many mouths, great numbers under their pay, both Eagliſh, French, and 
other nations, whom, at the time of their inrolment, mak. ever fince, they 
did know to have been profeſſed papiſts: whereas, it was notoriouſly known, 
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and ſafety, and had apprehended the diſturbers of the public 


himſelf with reſpect to his papers, which he readily believeg 


_ defign was to deſtroy the proteſtant religion, muſt be deemed 


peace, that they might be proceeded againſt by courſe of 
law, as guilty of high-treaſon.” The king greatly flattereg 


to be unanſwerable. But the wonderful effects he hoped from 
thence did not always anſwer his expectations. In this belief 
when he delivered his anſwer in writing to the committee gf 
aldermen, he told them, it was his defire, that it ſhould be 
read publicly at a common-hall and before the people, Th. 
lord-mayor, with the conſent of both houſes, willingly g 0 
his majeſty this ſatisfaction, and his anſwer was according! 
read in public. But the parliament had ſent a committee gf 
lords and commons to be preſent at the reading, and afte;. 
wards to reject the king's anſwer. This did Mr. Pym, one 
of the committee, in a ſet ſpeech, the whe waereof was tg 
ſhew, that the king's whole anſwer was full of ſcandalon; 
and injurious aſperſions upon the city and parliament, 80 
the king had little reaſon to be ſatisfied with the ſucceſs of 
his anfwer, on which however he had much dependeg 
imagining it would be capable of ſowing diſcord between the 
people of London and the magiſtrates, 

Some days after, the king tent to the ſheriffs of London 
declaration, grievouſly complaining of Pym's ſpeech, ang ot 
the publication of a pamphlet in the city. in his name, as jt 
he retracted his former promiſes. He required alſo the mat. 
ter and wardens of the ſeveral companies of the city, 90 
ſummon all their members, and read this declaration ith 
his fore-mentioned anſwer, publicly in their ſeveral halls, H: 
declared that Iſaac Pennington not being regularly elected 
according to their charter, or lawfully admitted, could got 


be looked upon as lord mayor of London, and ordered the 


ſheriffs to commit him to ſafe cuſtody, with ſome other 
aldermen. But the parliament perceiving, the king's aim 
was to incite the people of London againſt their magiſtrates, 
commanded the ſheriffs not to execute the order. 

As the king frequently ſent private agents to London, to 
correſpond with his friends there, and to be fully informed ot 
what paſſed in the city and parliament, both houſes thought 
proper, in order to render this practice more difficult to de. 
clare, that all perſons coming from the king's quarters ty 
London without a ſafe- conduct, ſhould be treated as ſpies, 

During the winter before the opening of the fecond cam- 
paign, the conteſt about the number of papiſts in the ſervice 
of the king and of the parliament was renewed, on occaſion . 
of ſome papers publiſhed by the earl of Newcaſtle, and the 
lord Fairfax againſt each other. The earl of Newcaſtle, did 
not deny that he had papiſts in his army ; but maintained, 
they were few in number, and beſides, it was lawful to 
employ them, ſince it was not becauſe of their religion, but 
for their loyalty. On the other hand, he affirmed, ther: 
were great numbers in the parliament's army, and appealel 
for the truth of what he ſaid to their muſter-rolls. I con- 
teſs this proof to me ſeems of no weight. For beſides that 
theſe rolls were not publiſhed, and conſequently not eaſy to 
be examined, probably the religion of the officers and ſol- 
diers was not ſpecified l. However, the king and the cal 
of Newcaſtle openly aflerted, there were many papiſts in the 
parliament's army. The earl of Clarendon has advanced the 
ſame thing: but in all their writings, there is not a fingle 
catholic named ; whereas the parliament produced liſts of 
Ppopiſh officers in the king's ſervice, with their names, quality, 
and employs. Befides, it is caſy to ſee, that the king, ac- 
cording to his principles and behaviour to the papiſts, from 
the beginning of his reign, made no ſcruple to employ them, 
and that they themſelves could expect ſome advantage in 
ſerving him. But what intereſt the parliament could have 
to employ catholics, or what advantage could accrue to them 
from that ſervice, does not ſo clearly appear. Neverthelels, 
the imputation perpetually caſt upon him afterwards of har- 
ing popiſh armies, becauſe he refuſed not the affiſtance of 
papiſts, and the conſequence drawn from thence, that his 


a very great aggravation, and a mere calumny to render tis 
king odious. | 
Since the queen was in Holland, the had not been idle. 
She laboured effectually to procure the king officers, arms, 
and ammunition, which was facilitated by the prince 0 
Orange her ſon-in-law's credit. September 1642, bot! 
houſes ſent an agent, Walter Strickland, to the Hague, © 
complain to the ſtates-general of the preparations making 
in Holland for the king, and of the ſupplies that were i 


that before this courſe was taken on the other party, his majeſty and ns 
miniſters did not admit to, nor continue any foldiers in pay, who Welt 
ſuſpected to be that way inclined, or did retute the oaths of a/c giance and 
ſuprengacy.” Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 80. 
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f Strickland was received very coldly, by reaſon of 
en — of Orange's credit in the aſſembly of the ſtates, 
Beſides the ſtates-general did not conſider him as a public 

-niſter, becauſe hitherto the parliament had never ſent 
- nts abroad in their own name. They were contented 
efoce to depute one of the members of their aſſembly, to 
k mh what he had to ſay. Strickland put into their hands a 
Jeclaration from the parliament, to this effect : a | 

4% That the lords aud commons underſtood by an inter 

ted letter of the lord Digby's, that he had addreſſed him- 
lk to the prince of Orange, and by his countenance and help 
made provifion of great quantities of ordnance, powder, arms, 

4 divers other ſorts of warlike proviſion : and the faid 
10 the better to encourage divers commanders of Eng- 
liſh regiments in the ſervice of the ſtates, to reſort to the 


king's aid againſt the parliament, had promiſed to reſerve. 


ir places for them in their ab'ence. | 
m 1 * they could not believe, this was done by any au- 
thority of the ſtates, conſidering the great help. they had 
received from England, when they lay under the heavy op- 
refion of their princes. Neither could they think, that 


been uſeful and affiſtant in making them freemen : or that 
they would forget, that the troubles and dangers of them 
doth iſſued from the ſame fountain, and that thoſe who were 
ſet at work to undermine religion and liberty in England, 
were the ſame, which by open force had ſought ta do the 
ike in the low-countries, | | ; 

1 28 it could not be unknown to them, that the je- 
ſuitical faction had corrupted the king's counſels, and the 
conſcience of a great part of the clergy, plotted to deſtroy 
the parliament, raiſed a cruel rebellion in Ireland, endeavoured 
to divide the king from his parliament and people, and by 
falſe ſlanders incenſed his majeſty ſo, as that he had reſolved 
to ſet up his ſtandard, and draw his ſword for the deſtruction 
of his people, whom by the laws and conſtitution of the king- 
dom he is bound to preſerve and protect. i : 

« That the queſtion was not, whether the king ſhould enjoy 
the ſame prerogative and power which belonged to former 
kings his predeceſſors; but whether that prerogative and 
power ſhould be employed to the defence or the ruin of the 
kingdom. FR 5 5 

&« That it could not be denied, but that it would be more 
honour and wealth, ſafety and greatnefs to his majeſty, in 
concurring with his parliament, than in the courſe he was 
in; but that his counſellors looked more upon the prevail- 
ing of their own party, than upon any of thoſe great advan- 
tages, which he might obtain by joining with his people, 

6 That both houſce had lately expreſſed fo earneft incli- 
nations to a national love and amity with the United Provin- 
ces, that they had petitioned his majeſty, that they mighr be 


joined with them in a more near and ſtrait league and union: 


and they could not but expect ſome returns from them of the 
like expreſſions ; therefore defired, that they would be ſo far 
from blowing the fire which began to kindle amongſt them, 
that they would rather endeavour to quench it by ſtrengthen- 
ing and encouraging them, who had no other defign but not 
to be deſtroyed, and to preſerve their religion.” | 
This declaration was long neglected, the ſtates- general not 
wuchſafing to return any anſwer. At length, Strickland 
having preſented it to the ſtates of Holland, they promiſed 
to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality, and ingaged the province of 
Zealand to take the ſame reſolution. They even arreſted ſome 
ſhips laden with ammunition and ſoldiers for the king. Then 
the ſtates-general could no longer help taking notice of the 
parliament's declaration, and returned in anſwer : That 
they would expreſly forbid every body to tranſport any wea- 


| © pons or warlike ammunition into England, and would gladly 


employ their mediation for putting an end to the troubles,” 
But this could not hinder the indirect ſupplies that were 
ſent to the king, by reaſon of the prince of Orange's great 
credit. During the winter, general King, a Scotchman, 
brought his majeſty ordnance and ammunition e, and general 
Goring brought over ſome Engliſh officers that were in the 
ſervice of the ſtates, It is true, that from time to time the 
Engliſh ſhips ſeized ſome of thoſe veſſels that were ſent to 
the King, Strickland made frequent complaints of the ſup- 
Plics : but the ſtates-general took no notice of them, Nay, 
e, granted the queen, who was preparing to return to 
ngland, ſo large and general a paſſport, that by virtue 
thereof the might tranſport into England troops, ordnance, 


* Six thouſand arms. Warwick's Mem. p. 237» | 

. * The day after her majeſty's landing, four of the parliament ſhips came 
to the road, and firing upon the veſſel that were landing the ammunition, 
s reached the town, near the place where the queen was reſting her- 
L atter her voyage. Whereupon, e was forced to remove to ag obſcure 


the 


they would be forward to help to make thoſe ſlaves, who had 


65 © 


arms, and ammunition, in what quantities ſhe pleaſed, 
Nevertheleſs, the ſtates of Holland, whom it concerned to 
keep fair with the parliament, topped one of the queen's 
veſlels laden with ammunition ; whereupon ſhe delivered in 
a proteſtation. In all probability, they bad a mind to ma- 
nage both parties, the parliament by ſeizing one of the ſhips, 
and the queen, by ſtopping but one out of many. We 
ſhall ſee hereafter, that the ſupply brought to the king by 
the queen was very conſiderable. She arrived about the 
middle of February in Burlington- bay, and from thence went 
to Vork, where ſhe made ſome ſtay f. | 

The king, as I ſaid, conſtantly inſiſted upon the laws of 
the land, and urged that they ought to be obſerved in time 
of war as in time of peace. The admitting of this principle 
would have turned greatly to his advantage, for the laws 
not ſuppoſing an actual diviſion between the king and the 
parliament, aſcribed to the king ſundry prerogatives which 
he could bave uſed againſt his enemies. For inſtance, by 
virtue of the prerogative, he pretended to adjourn the courts 
of juſtice to Oxford during Hilary-term, but the parliament 
would not conſent to it. | | | 
On the other hand, the counties being divided between 
the two parties, the parliament addrefled his majeſty, repre- 
ſenting the inconveniencies that wouid follow the holding of 
the alhzes in the ſeveral counties, ſome whereof were for the 


king, and ſome for the parliament, beſought him to agree 


to their being deferred to a more convenient ſeaſon, But the 
king poſitively refuſed it under colour of the neceſſity of 
puniſhing malefactors at all times. Had he gained this joint, 
he might have condemned as rebels all thoſe that bad taken 
up arms againſt him, for the judges muſt have admiuiſtered 
Juſtice according to the law, which not ſuppoſing an open 
war between the king and the parliament, condemn, with- 
out diſtinction, all that are in arms againſt the king. But 
the caſe the kingdom was then in, being wholly extraordi- 
nary and unexpected, the parliament pretended, the l-ws 


could not be executed in that reſpect, without ſome reſtric- 


tion and explanation. For this reaſon, they deſired the aſſizes 
might be ſuſpended, till ſome means might be agreed upon, 
for the impartial rendering of juſtice. Bur finding, the king 
refuſed to conſent to it, they publiſhed an ordinance, torbidding 
the aſſizes to be held till further order. | 

Though the war was begun in April 1642, and a battle, 
with ſeveral ſkirmiſhes, had been fougnt, the king could 
hardly be perſuaded, that the very perſons who were in arms 


againſt him, could or dared refuſe the obedience that was 
due to him. Of this notion he gave an evident proof in 
March 1642-3, on the following occaſion, The city of 


Briftol being in the hands of the parliament, the king had 
gained Mr. Robert Yeoman the laſt year ſheriff and one of 
the principal citizens, and ſent him a commiſiion io raiſe 
forces, and appoint what comu:anders he thought proper, 
Yeoman's deſign being to ſurrender the city to the king. 
To that purpoſe, he joined with one Bourchier another 
citizen, and they both formed a plor, into which many of 
the inhabitants entered, to ſeize the city for the king. The 
plot being diſcovered the very night it was to be execured, 
the conſp:rarors were impriſoned, and the parliament ſent 
down a commiſſion to colonel Nathaniel Fiennes the gover- 
nor, to call a council of war, and proceed againſt the pri- 
ſoners by martial law. The conſpirators being condemned 
to die, the king writ to the governor by general Ruthen, 
earl of Forth, that if he pur theſe men to death, ſome pri- 
ſoners in his hands ſhould undergo the ſame fate. Fiennes 
returned the general a civil anſwer : but in ſhewing him 
however, the difference between priſoners of war, and ſecret 
ſpies and conſpirators, he threatened, in his turn, there 
would be frequent opportunities in the courſe of the war for 
the parliament to uſe repriſals. Whereupon the king writ a 
thundering letter to the mayor and aldermen of Briſtol, com- 
manding them, as well as all the inhabitants, to riſe againſt 
the governor and garriſon, and free the condemned priſoners. 
It was eaſy to foreſee the ma) or would ill obey this order. 
Accordingly the priſoners Yeoman and Bourchier were exe- 
cuted, without the King's thinking proper to proceed in the 
like manner againſt the priſoners in his power. 

Before I relate what paſſed in the ſecond campaign of the 
year 1643, I think it abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew the diſpo- 
ſition of the king and parliament to peace and war., Mili- 
tary actions depending upon many circumſtances of time, 


place, number, and brayery of the troops, conduct and abi- 


lodging behind a hill. The marquis of Montroſe, and the lord Ogilby, 
with two troops of horſe, conducted her to the earl of Newcaſtle, who en- 
tertained her at York, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 156. Commons war, 
p-; 24. | 
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lities of the officers, theſe things indeed are ingredients of 
hiſtory, but not the chief. If in the recital of warlike ex- 
ploits, the end of hiſtory was to teach the att of war, all 
the circumſtances of the fieges, battles, ſkirmiſhes, would 
be eſſential: but there is another end mere material to the 
generality of readers, namely, to know the cauſes and grounds 
of the beginning and continuance of wars, and conſequently 
the intereſts, motives, and artifices of the parties concerned, 
from whence military actions ſpring. This is the reaſon 
why I reſolved to be brief in the deſcription of battles, in 
order to be more large upon the fore-mentioned points 
which I look upon as what is moſt conſiderable. Nothing, 
in my opinion, is more proper to ſhew the real diſpoſitions 
of the king and the parliament, than the treaty at Oxford 
in March and April 1643, concerning a peace. And there- 
fore I reſolved to give a particular account of that negotia- 
tion, and the rather as I ſhall thereby avoid the neceflity of 
explaining afterwards many things, which otherwiſe might 
not be well underſtood. Fa 

Both houſes of parliament having conſidered that the king 
made ſome advantage of the inclination he had conſtantly 
ſhewn for peace, ſent and defired a ſafe- conduct for com- 
miſſioners they intended to fend to him, which the king 
granting, the commiſſioners preſented to his majeſty certain 
propoſitions as proper to ſerve for foundation to a peace 5. 
Ruſhworth has preſerved in his collection two ſpeeches 
made in council upon this occaſion, the earl of Briſtol's to 
perſuade the king to continue the war, and the earl of Dor- 
ſet's to demonſtrate the advantages and neceſſity of a peace. 
The ſubſtance of the earl of Briſtol's reaſons was as follows: 

« 1. That the parliament had declared divers of the 
greateſt and moſt eminent among the nobility delinquents 
in the higheſt nature; ſo that there could not be an accom- 
modation, without the utter ruin. of themſelves and their 
tamilies. | | 

« 2, But granting that this article were removed, his ma- 
zeſty could not condeſcend with his honour to beg peace of 
his ſubjects. _ | _ 

« 3. That no mention could be found in the hiſtory of 
Spain of inteſtine and civil wars, becauſe they were truly 
ſubjects, and their ſovereign truly a fovereign. But fince 
in England the ſtate would neither be ſo to the king, nor 
ſuffer the king to be ſo te them, he thought they ſhould be 
compelled to it. 5 5 

4 4. That it was no diſhonour for ſubjects to condeſcend to 


their king, but it was an exceſſive diminution to his majeſty's 


royalty, to ſubmit himfelf to his ſubjects. 

« 5, His opinion therefore was, that his majeſty ſhould 
neither propound to the parliament, or receive from them 
any conditions for peace, but ſuch as ſhould abſolutely com- 
ply with the regal dignity and prerogative, and ſuch as might 
be no way prejudicial to his majeſty's ſervants and counſellors 
er their eſtates. EY | 

* 6, That there was an army on foot which could by force 
_ compel that, which fair words could not effect.“ 

On the other fide the carl of Dorſet repreſented : 

% 1, That peace, and a ſudden one, was abſolutely neceſ- 
fary, betwixt his majeſty and the parliament. | 

«© 2, That he would not adviſe them to embrace a peace 
that ſhould be more diſadvautageous than the war, a peace 
which would defiroy the eſtates and families of the nobt- 
lity, But it was to be conſidered, that the parliament de- 
elared that only againſt delinquents, ſuch as they conjectured 


had miſcounſelled his majeſty, and were the authors of the 


tumults in the common-wealth, Bur this declaration of 
theirs, except {uch crimes could be proved againſt them, 
were of no validity; the parliament would do nothing un- 
juſtly, nor condemn the innocent; and certainly innocent 
men needed not fear to appear before any judges whatſo- 
ever. He who ſhould, for any cauſe, prefer his private 
good before the public utility, was but an ill fon of the 
common-wealth. | | 

* 3. That the buſineſs of the kingdom was to ſtudy to 
reconcile all differences between his majeſty and his parlia- 
ment, and ſo to reconcile them, that they ſhould no way 
prejudice his royal prerogative, of which the parliament be- 
ing a loyal defender (knowing the ſubject's property depen- 


The commiſſioners on this occaſion, were Algernon Percy earl of Nor- 
thumberland, Philip Herbert earl of Pembroke, William Cecil earl of Saliſ- 
bury, and Henry Rich earl of Holland ; with the viſcounts Wenman and 
Dungarnon ; and fir John Holland, and fir William Litton, knights ; Wil- 
liam Picrrepvitt, Bulitrade Whitclock, Edmund Waller, and Richard Win— 
wood, eſquire:, They had their firſt acceſs to the king in Chriſt-church 
garden, where he was walking with the prince, and divers of the lords at- 
tending him. All kifled his hand, and Waller approaching the laſt, his 
inajeity ſaid, © Lough you are the laſt, yet you are not the worſt, nor the 


dom at their devotion; all, or moſt of the cities, confider;. 
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dent on it) would never endeavour to be an infringer; 


that if doubts and jealouſies were taken away by a fair treat 
between his majeſty and the parliament, no doubt a meal 
might be deviſed to rectify differences. , 

& 4, That in Spain, the ſubjects were ſcarcely removed 
a degree from ſlaves, nor the ſovereign from a tyrant, 3 
in England the ſubjects had, by a long and received lib 
made their freedom reſult into a ſecond nature : neithe 
it fafe for the kings to ſtrive to introduce the Spaniſh govern. 
ment upon this free-born nation, nor juſt for the people 10 
ſuffer that government to be inforced upon them; which he 
was certain his majeſty's goodneſs never intended. 

5 5. Granting that his majeſty had an army of galant 
and able men, yet he had infinite difadvantages on his ſide, 


Ys 
T Was 


the parliament having double his number, and {ſurely perſon; 


of as much bravery, nay, and ſure to be daily ſupplied when 
any of their number failed, a benefit which his majeſty could 
not. boaſt of, they having the moſt popular part of the King. 
ble towns, and ports, together with the maineſt pillar of the 
kingdom's ſafety, the ſea, at their command, and the nay, 
and, which was moſt material of all, an unexauſted indies gf 
money to pay their ſoldiers, out of the liberal contributions 
of coin and plate, ſent by people of all conditions, who ac. 
counted the parliament's cauſe their own. = 

© 6, All which things confidered, he concluded it necef. 
fary, to beſeech his majeſty, to take ſome preſent order for 
a treaty of peace betwixt himfelf, and his high court of par. 
liament.“ 

It is not ſaid, what was the reſult of the council's delibe. 
rations; but it may be judged by what followed, that the kin 
reliſhed the earl of Briftol's reaſons better than the earl of 
Dorſet's. TI return to the treaty at Oxford. | 

[1643] The parliament having to guard againſt the arti. 
fices of the king's friends, who were ſtrenuouſly cndeavoutin 
to perſuade the people, that the war was waging only for the 
ſake of ſome of their members, could not better contradict 
them, than by openly ſuing to the King for peace, and by 
publiſhing the terms on which they were ready to conclude 
it. They meant to ſhew by theſe terms, that it was not 
the private intereſt of ſome of their members that put them 
upon action, but ſolely the welfare and ſecurity of the na- 
tion: however, they knew at the fame time the king would 
not accept them. His majeſty, on his part, was obliged to 
ſhew he wiſhed for peace, fince he had always pretended 
to take up arms only in his own defence. But the truth is, 
he defired it no more than the parliament, becauſe he ſaw, 
it was no favourable juncture to obtain ſuch a peace as he ex- 
pected, with a full reſtoration of all his prerogatives. Thus, 
though neither the king nor the parliament had any inten- 
tion ſincerely to endeavour a peace, they were however both 
indiſpenſibly obliged to expreſs their deſire of it, not to 
give the people occaſion to believe, they preferred their pri- 
vate intereſt to the good of the kingdom. For this reaſon 
the king continually inſiſted upon reſtoring the laws to the 
former vigour, and the parliament, upon ſecurity for the 
obſervance of the ſame laws, and thereby both render a 
peace impracticable. The ſubſtance of the propoſitions pre- 
ſented to the king by the parliament was to this effe&t®. 

5 J. That the armies on both fides be diſbanded, and his 
majeſty be pleaſed to return to his parliament. _ | 

II. That he leaves delinquents to a legal trial and judg- 
ment of parliament. _ - „ 

III. That the papiſts be diſbanded and diſarmed. 

IV. That his majeſty be pleaſed to give the royal allen! 
to the following bills: | WE, 

- © 1, For taking away ſuperſtitious innovations. 
. © 2, For the utter aboliſhing of all archbiſhops, biſhops, 
deans, &c. $2 | | 

© 3. Againſt ſcandalous miniſters, 

© 4. Againſt pluralities. 9 

565. For conſultation with godly, religious, and learned 
divines. That his majeſty be pleaſed to promiſe to pals ſuch 
other bills for ſettling of church-government, as upon co! 
ſultation with the aſſembly of the ſaid divines, ſhall be te. 
folved on by both houſes of parliament. | 

V. That his majeſty be pleaſed to give his conſen!, 


leaſt in my favour,” The diſcovery of a plot then in hand in London e 
betray the parliament, wherein Waller was concerned, did manifeſt tit 
king's courtſhip to Waller, to be for that ſervice. Whitelock, p. 07+ ,, 

h The earl of Northumberland read the propoſitions to the king K 
ſober and ſtout courage, and being interrupted by him, ſaid ſmartly, © To 
majeſty will give me leave to proceed?“ The king antwered, & Ay, 3; * 
the carl read them all through. Whitelock's Mew. p. 67. Rufhworths le- 
V. p. 165. | 
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That an oath may be eſtabliſhed by act of 
adminiſtered in ſuch manner, 2 b 
reed on; wherein they ſhall abjure and renounce the pope's 
10 remacy; the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation, purgatory, 
worſhipping of the conſecrated hoſt, crucifixes, and images 3 
and that the refuſing the ſaid oath, being tendered in tuch 
manner as ſhall be appointed by act of parliament, ſhall be a 
ſufficient conviction in law of recuſancy. 
« And that his majeſty be pleaſed to conſent to. 
« 1. A bill for the education of the children of 
ts. | : 
ep a bill for the true levying of the penalties againſt 
recuſants, in ſuch manner, as both houſes of parliament 
ree on. : : 
55 8 To a bill whereby the practice of papiſts againſt the 
ay be prevented. | 
* VI. That the earl of Briſtol and the lord Herbert may be 
moved from his majeſty's councils and court, and that they 
may not bear any office, or have any employments concern- 
jng the ſtate or common-wealth, 
* VII. That the militia be ſettled in ſuch a manner as ſhall 
be agreed on by both houſes. 85 
« VIII. That his majeſty be pleaſed to appoint for 
judges ', —— with the clauſe Quam diu ſe bene gel- 
int.” | 
8 IX. That all ſuch perſons as have been put out of the 
commiſſion of peace, &c. ſince the firſt day of April 1642, 
may again be put into them; and that ſuch perſons may 


parliament to be 


papiſts by 


parliament. a | | 

« X, That his majeſty be pleaſed to paſs the bill preſented 
to him to vindicate and ſecure the privileges of parliament, 
from the ill conſequences of the late precedent in the charge 
and proceeding againſt the lord Kimbolton, and the five 
members of the houſe of commons. | 

« XI. That his majeſty's royal aſſent may be given unto 
ſuch acts as ſhall be adviſed by both houſes of parliament, 


for the ſatisfying and paying the debts and damages wherein 


of the kingdom. ; 

= *« XII. That his majeſty be pleaſed to enter into a ſtrict 

alliance with the ſtates of the United-provinces, and other 
neighbouring princes and ſtates of the proteſtant religion. 

„XIII. That in the general pardon which his majeſty 
hath been pleaſed to offer to his ſubjects, all offences and 
miſdemeanours committed before the 16th of January 1641, 

E which have been, or ſhall be queſtioned in parliament before 
. the 10th of January 1643, ſhall be accepted; which offences 

and miſdemeanours ſhall nevertheleſs be taken and adjudged 
to be fully diſcharged againft all other inferior courts: that 
likewiſe there ſhall be an exception of offences committed by 
any perſons, which have had any hand in the rebellion of 
Ireland: and an exception of William earl of Newcaſtle, and 
George lord Digby. 

* XIV. That his majeſty will be pleaſed to reſtore ſuch 
members of either houſe of parliament to their ſeveral places, 
out 'of which they have been put fince the beginning of the 
parliament; that they may receive ſatisfaction and reparation 
for thoſe places; and that all others may be reſtored to their 
offices and employments, who have been put out of the ſame 
upon any diſpleaſure conceived againſt them, for any aſſiſ- 
tance given to both houſes of parliament, or obeying their 
commands, or forbearing to leave their attendance upon the 


ſent ing from the differences betwixt his majeſty and his par- 


liament?” | 

- Theſe propoſitions plainly ſhewed, that though both 
houſes ſued for a treaty in order to a peace, they were how- 
ever very far from it, ſince they infiſted upon things which 
the king would ſcarce have granted, had his condition been 
much worſe that it was at that time. Nevertheleſs, as he 


WS, 


ned had talked very much of his offer in Auguſt laſt, to treat of 
ſuch a peace, and of the refuſal of both houſes, he did not think 
con- it adviſeable abſolutely to reject theſe propoſitions. He con- 


- It lented therefore, that they ſhould be diſcuſſed 
but gave fix others on his part ; namely. 

1. That his majeſty's own revenue, magazines, towns, 
for:s, and ſhips which have been taken or kept from him by 
force, be forthwith reſtored unto him. 


** 2, That whatſoever had been done or publiſhed contrary 


ſent, 


on to 
ſt the 


with a 
Your 
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tors 


Sir John Bramſton for chief-juſtice. of the King*s-bench, William Len- 
thal the ſpeaker, maſter of the Rolls, and to continue the chieſ-juſtice of 
the Common-pleas, and make ſerjeant Wilde chief baron of the Exchequer. 
And that Mr, Juſtice Bacon be continued; and tire ſerjeants, Rolb and 
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as by both houſes ſhall be 


be removed, as ſhall be exceptcd againſt by both houſes of 


the two houſes of parliament have engaged the public faith 


parliament without licence, or for any other occaſion ariſ- 


in a treaty ; 
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to the laws of the land, or derogatory to his majeſty's power 
and rights be renounced and recalled. 

4 3. That whatſoever illegal power hath been claimed 
and exerciſed by both or either houſe, over his ſubj:&s as 
impriſoning their perſons without law, ſtoppirig their habeas 
corpus's, and impoſing upon their eſtates without act of par- 
liament be diſclaimed; and all ſuch perſotis ſo committed 
forthwith diſcharged. © 500 
. That a bill be framed for the better preſerving of the 
book of common prayer from the ſcorn and violence of 


| Browniſts, Anabaptiſts, and other ſectaries, with proper clauſes 


for the eaſe of tender conſciencess © «© | 

* 5. That all ſuch perſons, as, upon the treaty; ſhall 
be excepted out of the general pardon, ſhall be tried, per 
wb] according to the uſual courſe and known law of the 
and, | | | 

* 6. And to the intent this treaty may not ſuffer inter- 
ruption by any intervening accidents, that a ceſſation of 
arms and free trade for all his majeſty's ſubjects be firſt 
agreed upon.” | : EO 

Some days after, the king ſent a meſſage to both houſes; 
to defire that his laſt propoſition might be firſt taken into 
conſideration, to the end that during the ceſſation ot arms, 


the peace might be treated of with the greateſt tranquility, 


to which they conſented. 5 * | 

It was the 28th of February before both houſes ſent the 
terms to the king, on which they propoſed to conclude a 
ſuſpenſion of arms, during the treaty ; namely, 

*© 1, That all manner of arms, ammunition, victuals, 
money, bullion, and all other commodities paſting with- 
out ſuch a ſafe- conduct as may warrant their paſſage, may be 
ſtayed and ſeized on, as if no ſuch ceſſation were agreed on 
at all, 8 


02. The ſame with regard to all manner of perſons paſ- 


ſing without ſuch a ſafe- conduct. 


* 3. That his majeſty's forces in Oxfordſhire ſhall ad- 
Vance no nearer to Windſor than Wheatly, and in Bucking- 
hamſhire no nearer to Ayleſbury than Brill; and that in 
Berks the forces reſpectively ſhall not advance nearer the onc 


to the other than now they are: and that the parliament- 


forces in Oxfordſhire ſhall advance no nearer to Oxford than 
Henley; and thoſe in Buckingham no nearer to Oxford than 
Ayleſbury ; and that his majeſty's forces ſhall take no new 
quarters above twelve miles from Oxtord any way ; and that 
the parliament-forces ſhall take no new quarters above twelve 
miles from Windſor any way. ; ; vo | 
* 4. That no ſiege ſhall be begun or continued againſt 
Gloceſter, and that his majeſty's forces nov employed in the 
ſiege ſhall return to Cirenceſter, and Malmſbury or to Ox- 
ford, as ſhall be moſt for their conveniency; and the parlia- 
ment-forces which are in Gloceſterſhire, ſhall remain in the 
cities of Gloceſter, Briſtol, and the caſtle and town of Berk- 
ley, or retire nearer to Windſor, as they ſhall fee cauſe ; and 
that thoſe of Wales which are drawn to Gloceſter, ſhall re- 
turn into their quarters, where they were before they drew 
down to Gloceſterſhire. | is 


* 5, That in caſe it be pretended on either fide, that the 


ceſſation is violated, no act of hoſtility is immediately to 


follow ; but firſt, the party complaining is to acquaint the 
lord general on the other fide, and to altow three days after 
notice given for ſatisfaction. And in caſe ſatis faction be not 
given, or accepted, then five days notice to be given before 
hoſtility begin: and the like to be obſerved in the remoter 
armies by the commanders in chief. | | 
* 6. Laſtly, That all the other forces in the kingdom of 
England and dominion of Wales, and not before-mentioned, 
ſhall remain 1n the ſame quarters and places as they are at the 
time of publiſhing this ceſſation, and under the fame condi- 
tions as are mentioned in the articles before, and that this 
ceſſation ſhall not extend to reſtcain the ſetting forth, oc 
employing of any ſhips for the defence of his majeſty's do- 
minions,” 5h 
The king replied to theſe propoſitions by a meſſuge to 
both houſes, complaining, © That he had been left without 
an anſwer almoſt a month, from the 3d to the 23th of Fe- 
bruary. He conceived, that the articles of the ceflation now 
preſented to him, were ſo ſtrict, that ſuch of his good ſub- 
jects who were not of his army would receive no benefit by 
the ſuſpenſion, which he would ever inſiſt on: and therefore 


he had returned the articles with ſuch alterations as he doubt- 


Atkins made juſtices of the King's-bench ; Reeves and Foſter contimied; 
ſerjeant Pheaſant made one of the juſtices of the Common-plens ; ſetjeant 


made barons of 


Creſwel, Mr. Samuel Brown, and Mr. John Pulloſton, be 
the Exchequer. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 167, 
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ed not but both houſes would eonſent to, ſince they ſufficient- 
iy manifeſted how ſolicitous he was for the good of his peo- 
le; and how defirous to prevent any more effuſion of his 
Fables blood. He defired the ceſſation might begin the 
12th of March, or ſooner, if the conditions ſhould be ſooner 
agreed on, and was willing the fame ſhould continue for 
twenty days, in which time he hoped by the treaty a full 
peace might be eſtabliſhed throughout the Kingdom. 

It muſt be underſtood, that the king in this negociation 
propoſed to himſelf three advantages, as will hereafter evi- 
dently appear. 1. To gain time to make his preparations. 
2. To ſet on foot, by means of a ceſſation of arms, a free 
commerce and correſpondence between the quarters of both 
armies, and particularly, between London and Oxford, which 
would help to provide himſelf of many things neceſlary for 
the enſuing campaign, by 3 for them from London or 
elſewhere. 3. To convey ſafely from York the forees and 
ammunition that were come from Holland, All this was 
concealed under the pretence of procuring the eaſe of his 
people by a free commerce throughout the kingdom. Theſe 
are the articles which he ſent to both houſes, with the altera- 
tions he mentioned. „ | 

„ J. That all manner of arms, ammunition, money, bul- 
lion, and victuals paſling for the uſe of either army, without 
a paſs or ſafe- conduct, from the generals of each army, may 
be ſtayed and ſeized 
all.“ | 

The king omitted here the words [and other 
N | i 

& II. That all officers and ſoldiers of either army paſſing 
without licenee or ſafe- conduct as aforeſaid, may be appre- 
hended arid detained, as if no ceflation wete agreed upon at 
all: and that all manner of perſons, his majeſty's ſubjects, 
of what quality or condition foever (except officers and fol- 
diers of either army) ſhall paſs to and from the cities of Ox- 

ford and London, and back again at their pleaſure, during 
this ceſſation, as likewiſe to and from any other parts of his 
majeſty's dominions, without any ſearch, ſtay, or impriſon- 
ment of their perfons, or feizure and detention of their goods 
or eſtates : and that all manner of trade, traffic, and com- 
merce, be free and open between his majeſty's ſubjects, ex- 
cepting as aforeſaid, between the officers and ſoldiers of either 
army, or for arms, ammunition, money, bullion, or victuals, 
for the uſe of either army, without a paſs or ſafe- conduct, as 
aforeſaid, which may be a good beginning to renew the trade 
and correſpondence of the kingdom, and whereby his good 
ſubjects may be reſtored to that liberty and freedom they 
were born to and have ſo happily enjoyed, till theſe miſerable 
diſtractions, and which, even during this war, his majeſty 
hath to his utmoſt laboured to preſerve, opening the way 
by moſt ſtrict proclamations, to the paſfage of all commodi- 
ties, even to the city of London itſelf. = 

III. The beginning of this article is the ſame as in the par- 
liament's, but the end is different, viz. ED 

« And that the forces of neither army ſhall advance the 
quarters nearer to each other, than they ſhall be upon the 
day agreed on for the ceſſation to begin; otherwiſe in paſſage 
and communication between their ſeveral quarters reſpectively, 
without any acts of hoſtility to each other, but may enlarge 
themſelves within their own quarters reſpectively, as they 
ſhall find convenient. | 

Hereby the king was at liberty to ſend for his forces 
from York to Oxford, without any oppoſition from the par- 
liament's army. | 

« IV. That the forces of either army in Gloceſterſhire, 
Wiltſhire, and Wales, as likewiſe in the cities of Gloceſter, 
Briſtol, and. the caſtle and town of Berkley, ſhall be guided 
by the rule expreſſed in the latter part of the precedent 
article, 

V. This article is exactly the ſame with the parlia- 
ment's. | | | 

ce VI. That all other forces in the kingdom of England, and 
dominion of Wales, not before mentioned, ſhall remain in the 
ſame quarters and places, as they are at the time of publiſh- 
ing this ceſſation, otherwiſe than in paſſage and communica- 
tion between their ſeveral quarters, as 1s mentioned in the 
latter part of the faid article; and that this ceſſation ſhall not 
extend to reſtrain the ſetting forth, or employing any ſhips 
for the defence of his majeſty's dominions, Provided that 
his majeſty be firſt acquainted with the particulars, and that 
fuch ſaips as ſhall be ſet forth be commanded by ſuch perſons 
as his majeſty ſhall approve of.” | 75 


commo- 


* Mr, Pierrepoint, fir William Ermyn, fir John Holland, and Mr. 
Whitelock. Whitelock, p. 68. | 
1 But he told them, in caſe they thought fit to ſend any other in his room 
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on, as if no ceſſation were agreed on at 


an act of hoſtility) remains free to both houſcs. 


in theſe articles, and the committee confeſſed to his majeſty 


his ſubjects might be impriſoned otherwiſe than according to 


VII. Laſtly, That during the ceffation, none ef ;, 
majeſty's ſubjects be impriſoned, otherwiſe than according 
the known laws of the land; and that there ſhall be ng uy 
dering or violence offered to any of his majeſty's ſubeg. 
And his majeſty is very willing, if there be any ſcruples : \ 
concerning theſe propoſitions and circumſtances of the = 
tion, that the committee for the treaty nevertheleſs may; 
mediately come hither, and ſo all matters concernin * 
ceflation may be ſettled by them.” | 8 th 

Though both houſes were by no means pleaſed with th 
king's alterations in their articles, yet as he offered to tr : 
upon that ſubjed&, they deſired a ſafe- conduct for fix 2 
miſſioners, namely, the earl of Northumberland, the ws 1 
Say, and four commoners *, The king immediately Eran 
it, excepting the lord Say, becauſe he was Proclaimed 
traitor l. When he ſent the ſafe- conduct, he ſignified 
them by a meſſage, that he was content his propoſition _ 
cerning the magazines, &c. and theirs for diſbanding the 
armies, ſhould be firſt treated of and agreed, and then the 
ſecond of his majeſty's, and the ſecond of theirs, and ſo n 
order: and that the time of the treaty might not Exceed 
twenty days. a | 

The parliament's five commiſfioners repairing to Oxſor 
preſented to the king freſh articles concerning the cefſutig, 
of arms. But they were ſo little different from the firſt, th 
the king was not ſatisfied with them. And therefore be 
delivered to the commiſſioners the following objections agzink 
the laſt articles: | | 

1. They are in effect the ſame his majeſty formerly ex. 
cepted to, and there is not the leaſt mention of freedom g: 
commerce between his ſubjects, and conſequently they have 
no eaſe or benefit by this ceſſation, though that is his my. 
jeſty's chief aim. 

2. The putting the ſhips that may be employed under the 
command of perſons approved of by his majeſty, is not con- 
ſented to by theſe articles; and by that means the conveyin 
of any number of forces from one place to another (which x 


— 


_ 


3. The army raiſed by the parliament is ſpoken of, as if 
his majeſty were no part of the parliament, or himſelf to hate 
raifed that army, Now in order to prevent any inconveniet- 
cies that might ariſe upon real differences or miſtakes, upog 
the latitude of expreſſions, and to avoid delays, his majeſly - 
defired the committee might have liberty to debate any ſuch 
differences and expreſſions, and yet no ſuch power is given 
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they have no liberty, but are ſtrictly bound to the very 
words of the articles now ſent. 


4. His majeſty's deſire, that during the ceſſation none of 


the laws of the land, is in no degree conſented to. 

5. His majeſty's defire againſt violence is not at all taken 
notice of, nor is his defire againſt plundering any way fatisfied; 
his majeſty not only meaning thereby the robbing of the ſub- 
ject by the unrulineſs of the uncommanded ſoldiers, but par- 
ticularly the violence and plundering uſed to his ſubjects, for 
not ſubmitting to impoſitions required from them by ordi- 
nances of one or both houſes, which are contrary to tho 
known laws of the land. 6 WT | 

6. Beſides, as there is no conſent given to thoſe alterations 
offered by his majeſty, ſo where an abſolute conſent may be 
ſuppoſed, becauſe the very words of his majeſty's articles are 
wholly preſerved, yet by reaſon of the relation of ſomewhat 
going before that is varied by them, the ſenſe of thoſe words 
is wholly varied too. So that upon the matter, all the pro- 
pofitions made by his majeſty (which did not in terms agree 
with thoſe preſented to him) are utterly. rejected. For theſe 
reaſons his majeſty defires that the committee now ſent may 
ſpeedily have liberty to debate and agree upon the articles 
of ceſſation. 5 | 

Both houſes perceiving, the king concealed under the little 
alterations he had made in their articles, more than appeared 
at firſt ſight, thought proper to tell him, they were not wholly 
ignorant what advantages he intended to draw from ſuch a 
ceſſation of arms as he propoſed. Ta that end, they {ent 
him their reaſons in writing why they were obliged to fe- 
ject his additions to their articles. The ſubſtance of thei | 
reaſons was to this effect; _ 

* I. That if they ſhould grant ſuch a free trade as your 
majeſty deſireth to Oxford and other places, where your forces 
remain, it would be very difficult, if not impoſſible, to keep 
arms, ammunition, money and bullion, from paſſing into 
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not liable to the fame exception, he ſhould enjoy the benefit of the ſafe 
conduct, as well as if particularly named. But they did not fend any in hu 


ſtead, ſo only five went. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 173. your 


* 


eſty's army, without very ſtrict and frequent ſearches, 
. 3 ſo troubleſome, chargeable, and dan- 
erous to the ſubjects, that the queſtion being but for twenty 
days for ſo few places, the miſchiefs and inconveniences to 
8 whole kingdom would be far greater than any advantage 
which that ſmall number of your ſubjects (whom 1t concerns) 
by it. | | | 
e 5 then is much otherwiſe than is expreſſed by 
our majeſty's anſwer ; for whereas they are charged not to 
e the leaſt permiſſion of this liberty and freedom of trade 
e the ceſſation, the truth is, That they do grant it as 
fully to the benefit of the ſubjects even in time of war; and 
that your majeſty, in preſſing this for the people's good, doth 
therein defire that which will be very little beneficial to the 
ſubject, but exceeding advantageous to your majeſty, in ſup- 
plying your army with many neceſſaries, and making your 
uarters a ſtaple for ſuch commodities as may be vented in 
the adjacent counties, and ſo draw money thither, whereby 
the inhabitants will be better enabled by loans and contribu- 
tions to ſupport your majeſty's army. And as your majeſty 
may receive much advantage, and the other army much dan- 
WD ver, if ſuch freedom ſhould be granted to thoſe places; ſo 
there is no probability that the army raiſed by the lords and 
commons, ſhall have any return of commodities and other 
ſupplies from thence, which may be uſetul for them : and 
they conceive, that in a treaty for a ceſſation, thoſe demands 
cannot be thought reaſonable which are not indifferent, that 
is equally advantageous to both parties. 
« As they have given no interruption to the trade of the 
kingdom, but in relation to the ſupply of the contrary army, 
which the reaſon of war requires; to they beleech your ma- 
jefty to conſider; whether your ſoldiers have not robbed the 
carriers in ſeveral parts, where there hath been ſuch reaſon ; 
and your ſhips taken many ſhips, to the great damage, not 
only of particular merchants, but of the whole Kingdom. 
And whether your majeſty have not declared your own pur- 
poſe, and endeavoured by your miniſters of ſtate, to embark 
the merchants goods in foreign parts, which hath been in 
ſome meaſure executed upon the Eaſtland merchants in Den- 
mark; and is a courſe which will much diminiſh the wealth 
of the kingdom, violate the law of nations, make other princes 
arbiters of the difference betwixt your majeſty and your peo- 
le, break off the intercourſe between this and other ſtates, 
and like to bring us into quarrels and diilenfion with all the 
neighbouring nations: | 5 
e 2. To demand the approving of the commanders of 
the ſhips, is to deſire the ſtrength of one party to the other, 
before the difference be ended, and againſt all rules of treaty; 
to make a ceſſation at fea, would leave the kingdom naked 
to thoſe foreign forces, which they have great cauſe to be- 
lieve have been ſolicited againſt them, and the ports open 
for ſuch ſupplies of arms and ammunition as ſhal! be brought 
from beyond the ſeas : but for conveying any number of 
forces by thoſe means from one port to another, they 
ſhall obſerve the articles of the ceflation by which that 1s 
reſtrained. _ CT, | 
&« 3. As for the expreſſions of the army raiſed by the par- 
liament, they are contented it ſhould be altered thus (raiſed 
by both houſes of parliament,) as not defiring to differ upon 
words; but to give any concluſive power in this caſe to the 
committee upon ſuch differences as may ariſe, wherein the 
houſes have given no expreſs direction, is neither ſafe for 
the committee to undertake, nor fit for the two houſes to 
grant; yet to debate, and to preſs the reaſon of their deſires, 
whereby an agreement from your majeſty may be procured, 
is granted to them; and although the two houſes did think 
it moſt proper the ceſſation ſhould be firſt agreed on, and 
that it was unfit to treat in blood, yet to ſatisfy the world of 
their earneſt longing after peace, they have given power to 
the committee, to enter into the treaty upon the two firſt 
propoſitions, notwithſtanding the ceſſation be not aſſented to; 
and thoſe being agreed, they hope the foundation will be 
laid not only of a ſuſpenſion, but a total abolition of all hoſ- 
tility in the kingdom. | 
** 4. If the nature of war be duly conſidered, it muſt 
needs be acknowledged, that it is incompatible with the or- 
dinary rules of a peaceable government: your majeſty would 
have them commit none, but according to the known laws 
of the land, whereby they conceive your majeſty under- 
finds, that it muſt be by the ordinary proceſs of law; 
which being granted, it will follow, that no man muſt be 
committed by them for ſupplying your majeſty with arms, 
powder, ammunition : for by the law of the land, the ſub- 
ect may carry ſuch goods trom London or any other place 
o Oxford, the ſolliers muſt not be committed if they run 
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from their colours, and refuſe any duty in the army, © Nog 
man ſhall be committed for not ſubmitting to neceflary fup- 
plies of money :* ſo that if this be yielded in your majeſty's 
tenſe, they ſhall be diſabled to reſtrain ſupplies from their 
enemies, and to govern or maintain their own foldicrs. It 
cannot be thought reaſonable, that under the diſguiſe of a 
ceſſation, they ſhould admit that which will neceſlarily pro- 
duce the diſſolving of the army, and the deſtruction of the 
cauſe, | | | 

It ſeems not probable, that your majeſty doth intend, 
that if any be taken with ſupplies for this army, or mutiny- 
ing in your own, ſuch perſons ſhall not be committed, but 
according to the known laws of the land, that is, by proceſs 
of law: but rather that your majeſty will ſo interpret this 


limitation of known laws, that though it lays ſtrict bonds 


upon both houſes, yet it leaves yaur generals as much liberty 
as before : for it hath been denied by your majeſty, that theſe 
known laws give any power to the two houſes of parliament: 
to raiſe arms, and ſo conſequently their general cannot exer- 
ciſe any martial law in thoſe caſes; and it is not unlike, but 
that it will be affirmed, that the generals conſtituted by your 
majeſty's commiſſion, have that power by the ſame known 
laws ; ſo that this article, under the ſpecious ſhew of liberty 
and law, would altogether diſable them to defend their liber- 
ties and !aws, and would produce to your majeſty an abſolute 
victory and ſubmiſſion, under pretence of a ceſſation and 
treaty, | i 

5. Being, by neceſſity inevitable on their part, enforced 
to a defenſive war in this unhappy breach between your ma- 
jeſty and them, and that they are therein warranted both by 
the laws of God and man, it muſt needs follow, that by the 
ſame laws they are enabled to raiſe means to ſupport that 
war; and therefore, till it ſhall pleale God to incline your 
majeſty to afford them ſuch a peace as may ſecure them, they 
cannot relinquiſh the power of laying taxes upon thofe who 


- ought to join with them in that defence, and the neceſſary 


ways of levying thoſe taxes upon them, in caſe of refuſal, 
for otherwiſe their army muſt needs be diffoived. Bur if 
your majeſty ſhall conſent to diſband the armies, the cauſe 


of the war being taken away, the conſequences will like— 


wiſe be removed, and the ſubject reſtored to the benefit of 
thoſe laws which the neceſſity of arms hath in ſuch caſes 
ſuſpended, 

* 6. They deny any pretence of conſenting to thoſe al- 
terations and additions offered by your majcſty ; only in the 
preamble they ſay, they have confidered of thoſe articles, 
with ſuch alterations and additions ; unto which articles they 
profeſs they were ready to agrec, not as they were accom- 
panied with thoſe alterations and additions, but in ſuch man- 
ner as they expreſſed, As for the clauſe left out in the 
third article, it implied a freedom of paſſage and communi- 
cation of quarters, which is contrary to the nature of the 


ceſſation, whereby matters ſhould be preſerved in the ſtate 


they are, and neither party have liberty ſo much to advan- 
tage himſelf, as it is evident your majeſty might do, if your 
forces in the north and weſc might join with thoſe at Ox- 
ford, and bring thoſe ſupplies of treaſure or arms thither, 
which were brought out of Holland; or at leaſt it ſhould be 
ſo indifferent, as to give a proportionable advantage to the 
other fide, which this doth not. For the forces under the 
power of both houſes are ſo diſpoſed, that they have an eaſy 
paſſage from one to the other: but your majeſty's forces 


are ſevered the one from the other, by many large counties, 


ſtrong paſſes, and competent armies ; and if they had ad- 


mitted this clauſe, they had bereaved themiclves' of one of 


the greateſt advantages, and freed your majeſty's party of 
one of the greateſt inconveniences which your majeſty or 
they have in this war, | | 

% For the reafons already alleged, they cannot agree to 
the alterations and enlargements of the ceſſation propounded, 
or to transfcr any ſuch power to the committees, of treating, 
debating, and agreeing upon thoſe articles in any other man- 
ner than the houſes have directed. But that a fair and ſpeedy 
paſſage may be opened to a ſecure and happy peace. They 
have enabled their committees to treat and debate upon the 
two propoſitions concerning his majeſty's own revenue, the 
delivery of his towns, caſtles, magazines, and ſhips, and the 
diſbanding of the armies ; which being agreed upon, a preſent 
peace and ſecurity will follow; and the treaty upon the other 
propoſitions be facilitated, without fear of interruption, by 
the confuſion of war, or exaſperation of either party by the 
bloody effects thereof.“ 

The king failed not to reply to this paper. But as his 
anſwer was very long, I thall content myſelf with inſerting 
the moſt material part of cach article. 


8 Concerning 
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1. Concerning the freedom of trade: 

His majeſty denies that he has any private benefit by it, and 
aſſures, that the good of the people is the only advantage he 
has in view. He flightly paſſes over the objection, that the 
ceſſation of arms not being to laſt but twenty days, the free- 
dom cf commerce could not be, for ſo ſhort a ſpace, of any 
oreat benefit to the nation. ; , 

His majeſty affirms, that no complaint concerning the 
robbing of carriers by his ſoldiers has been made to him, 
which he has not received to the relief and reparation af 
the ſufferers. 

He owns, he is reſolved not to grant his protection to ſuch 
perſons abroad, who aſſiſt or conſent to actions of difloyalty 
to him at home. 1 8 
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3. Concerning the ſhips. 


He ſays, as the ſetting out of the preſent fleet is pre- 
tended to be for the defence of his dominions, it is moſt 
neceſlary for his majeſty to know both the defigns, and to 
approve of the commanders. He cannot fee how a ceſſa- 
tion at fea ſhould leave the kingdom naked to foreign forces 
and is willing to concur in the refiſtance of all ſuch, of what 
kind ſoever ; and expects, that during the  ceffation, the 
conveying of all forces from one part to another by ſea, for 
the aſiſtance of the carl of Effex, be reſtrained, which both 
houſes ſeem now to conſent to, though it be not at all ex- 
preſſed in their former articles. , 


3. Concerning the power of the committee, 


His majeſty had, and hath great reaſon to deſire, that the 
committee may. have liberty to debate ahd conclude an 
differences and expreftions in the articles, in order to pre— 
vent loſs of time. Of this there is a clear evidenec, in the 
conſent which his majeſty now underſtands to be given by 
both houſes, that no forces ſhall, during the ceſſation, be 
ſent by ſea, for the relief of any places held by them; 
which clauſe might in much leſs time have been agreed 
| here, if there had been that liberty. And much time muſt 
ſtill be loſt, as the committee have not power to explain 
the meaning of both houſes concerning communication of 
quarters. 

4. Concerning impriſonments. 

It was no part of his majeſty's intention, that his article 
againſt impriſonment of his ſubjects, otherwiſe than accord- 
ing to the known laws of the land, ſhould extend to the 
deſtruction of the military diſcipline of either army. This 
is an inſtance of the neceſſity of enabling ſome perſons to 
conclude upon theſe articles, ſince a limitation of half a dozen 
words would have ſaved mott of this fourth reaſon. 


5. Concerning taxes. +5 \ 


His majeſty inſiſts very much, upon the two houſes not 


having a legal power to impoſe taxes without his conſent. 
And adds, he is very well pleaſed to find they have need of 
force and rapine to raiſe them. He ſays, he has reafon to 
infiſt, that no ſuch violence be uſed towards his ſubjects, 
for not ſubmitting to illegal impoſitions, being willing to be 
obliged from the like courſe, and to rely wholly upon the 
juſtice of his cauſe, and the affection of his people. 


6. Concerning communication of quarters : 


The king's anſwer upon this article was very general and 
obſcure, He favs, it highly concerns him, that this and 
every other clauſe be ſo clear, that no after-differences may 
ariſe upon any diſputable point, ſince they, whoſe induſtry 
and malice could perſuade any of his people, that in the bu- 
fineſs of Brentford, he had broken a ceſſation before any was 
made or offered, would have a much cafier work to lay the 
breach of a made ceſſation to his charge, if the ground of 
the breach would bear the leaſt diſpute, . He agrees, that 
in a ceſſation the advantages ſhould be equal, bur from this 
principle draws the inferences, That therefore fir Ralph 
Hopton, and the ear] of Newcaſtle, ought to have the ſame 
liberty to come to him, as the earl of Stamford, and the lord 
Fairfax, had to come to the earl of Eſſex. (1.) | 

Remark (1.) This advantage not accruing to both houſes 
by the ceſlation of arms, ſince they had it before, the 
king could net pretend to the ſame by virtue of the ſuſ- 
penſion. 

He concluded his anſwer with ſaying, “ Notwithſtanding 
all this, his niajcſty, to ſhew his abundant defire of peace, 
is comented to admit a ceſſation upon the matter of their 
own articles, ſo that his majeſty may not be underſtood to 
eonſent to any inpoling upon his ſubjects, or impriſoning 
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them, to force them to contribute; ſo that there may 1, 5 
a liberty for any rapine, plondering, or ſeizing upon w 
ſubiects by the pariiament's ſoldiers ; for nat ſubmits, , 
fuch illegal impoſitions ; for otherwite both hovſes Ku 
during the ceflation, impoſe new taxes, not only to the 
nineteenth part, but if they pleaſe, to the half of, or all thei 
eſtates; and their army would then be at leiſure to be a 
ployed as collectors, as well of the old as the new IMpofi. 
tions, and vaſt ſums would and might by this means be rig 
to their own extraordinary advantage, and great diſadvantags 
of his majeſty, who can neither obtain his own conſent ih 
take the like courſes, nor, in caſe he could, is he fo qyy. 
tered as to have within the power of his army, any ſuch cy 
as London, or fo many and rich counties as they have to tc. 
tire to on ſuch an occafion.” | 
Both houſes having examined the King's anſwer, {eq 
their committee new inſtructions, wherein they ſaid, « 14, 
majeſty's .expreſhons in his aniwer were fo doubtful, thy 
they did not think good to conſume any more time in de. 
bates upon the ceſſation, and the rather, as the remainder 
of the whole time for the treaty was but ſeven days, and i; 
the ceſſation were preſently agreed, it would not yield any 
confiderable advantage to the kingdom. Wheretore they 
ſhould defire his majeſty, to give a ſpeedy and poſitive zu. 
ſwer to their firſt propoſition concerning the diſbanding, thir 
ſo the people might not have the ſhadow, but the ſubſtance 
of peace.” | 
Theſe inſtructions being communicated to the king, he 
returned an anſwer, wherein he endeavoured to ſhe, it 
was not his fault that a ceſſation of arms was not concluded. 
He preſſed again, that whatever was thought doubtful in the 
articles might be expounded, whatever. was excepted at 
might be debated, a ceffation concluded, and power given 
to the committee to that end. | | 
Theſe are all the tranſactions concerning the ſuſpenſion of 
arms propoſed by the king, and by which, probably, he had 
hoped to reap great advantages, had the two houſes been lei 
upon their guard. As the conferences on the peace were not 
to commence till the 25th of March, whatever was done he- 
fore that day concerning the ceſſation, is to be conſidered, ri- 
ther as a preparative, than as part of the conferences, though 
the negociation concerning the ſuſpenfion was continued til 
7th of April. | 
I muſt now ſpeak of the eflential part of the treaty, re- 
lating to the terms offered on both ſides for a peace. A; 
it was agreed to begin with the diſcuſſion of the two firſt te- 
ſpective propoſitions, his majeſty's firſt was immediately con- 
ſidered. The propoſitions was, That his revenue, magazines, 
towns, ſhips, and forts, ſhould be reſtored. I ſhall relate the 
principal things urged upon cach of theſe heads. 


Concerning the revenue. 


March the 26th, the commiſſioners prefented to the King 
a memorial, containing, Th | 

«© That the two houles of parliament had not made ule of 
his majeſty's own revenue, but in a very ſmall proportion, 
which for a good part had been.employed in the maintenance 
of his majeſty's children, according to the allowance eliz- 
bliſned by bimfelf : that they would ſatisfy what ſhould fe- 
main due to his majeſty, of thote ſums. received out of hs 
own revenue; and would leave the fame to his. majeſty ior 
the time to come. But they likewiſe propoſed, That be 
would reſtore what had been taken for his uſe, upon any et 


the bills aſſigned to other purpoſes, by ſeveral acts of part. 


. * : * 19 
ment, or out of the proviſion made for the war of Ireland. 


The king's anſwer. 


© That he was well contented to allow whatſoever bad 
been employed in the maintenance of his children, and t0 
receive the arrears due to himſelf, and to be ſure of his owl 
for the future. | | | 
That he was willing to reſtore all monies: taken for his 
uſe by any authority from him, upon any bills afiigned td 
other purpoſes, being aflured he had received-very little ol 
nothing that wav. | | | 
„But he expected ſatisfaction for all thoſe ſeveral ſums 
received and diverted to other purpoſes, by orders of one 0 
both houſes, which ought to have been paid upon the an 
of pacification with Scotland, or employed tor the difcnarge 
of the debts of the Kingdom, and by other acts of parliamielt 
for the relief of his proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland.“ 
The next day, the commiſſioners defired to 
majeſty, if he would not account his own revenue to 
for the future; it both houſes of pariiament did leave 
the ſane way as it was before the troubles begun. 
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The king anſwered, © That by thoſe words (of being ſure 
of his own for the future) he meant that no reſtraints or we 
tertuption ſhoul] be made by one or both houſes, ib an 
upon his majeſty's revenue, but that it thould be left in the 
ſame way it was before the troubles begun. {0 
It js eaſy to ſec, there was no difficulties upon this article 


capable af preventing a Peace. 


Concerning the magazine. | 
The parliament's commiſſioners offered in writing, 5 That 
all the arms and ammunition taken out of his. mazeſty's ma- 
ſhould be delivered into his ſtores, and whatſocver 
thould be wanting, they would in convenient time ſupply in 
kind. But they like wife propoſed, That the perſons to 
whoſe charge 3 public magazines ſhould be committed, 
ing nominate 
wor A of ee could confide in. And that he would 
reſtore all ſuch arms and ammunition, as had been taken tor 

his uſe from the ſeveral counties, cities, and towns. 


azines, 


The king's anſwer. | 

te The magazines ſhall be committed to, and continued in 
the cuſtody of, the ſworn officers,” to whole places the fame 
belong. And it any the {aid otlücers ſhall forfeit that truſt 
by any miſdemeanours, his majeſty will by no means defend 
them from the juſtice of the law. 6 

% His majeſty will reſtore again, and recompence out of 
his own ſtores, ſuch arms and ammunition as have been taken 
for his uſe out of the ſeveral counties, &e. i | 

« He expects, that the arms and ammunition which have 
been taken from the ſeveral counties and cities, for the uſe 
of the armies under the command of the earl of Eftex, be 
likewiſe reſtored to them.“ 

Without entering into a more particular | 
article, it ſuffices to ſay, that the Whole difficulty lay in both 


houſes reſerving to themſelves the power of approving ſuch. 


as ſhould be entruſted with the cuſtody of the magazines, 
and in the king's pretending, that the legal oatn oi ſuch 
perſons was a ſufficient ſecurity. And this rendered the 
concluſion of it impracticable. = 


Concerning the reſtitution of the towns and forts, 


The ſame difficulty occurred upon this article. The two 
houſes -offered to reſtore the towns and torts, but pretended 
that they ſhould be delivered into the hands of ſuch perſons 
25 both houſes could confide in, which the king would not 
agree too. As the commiſſioners urged the neceſſity of giving 
ſatisfaction to the people, with reſpect to their fears and 
jealouſies, the king anſwered, That he rather expected, 


their reaſons thould have had ſome foundation an the law of 
the land, than that they ſhould only have inſiſted upon fears 
and jealouſies, of which as be did not know the ground, ſo 


was he ignorant of the cure, 


Concerning the ſhips. 

It was the ſame with this as with the two forgoing arti— 

cles. Both hoyſes required, that the lord high-admiral and 
all commanders of ſhips ſhould take a particular oath, to 
ule their utmoſt power to preſerve the true proteſtant rel1- 
gion, and the peace of the kingdom, againſt all forcign 
forces, and. all other forces raiſed without his majeſty's au— 
thority and conſent of the two houſes of parliament. 
the king would not conſent to it, alleging, the oaths which 
all thote officers were by law already. obliged to take, were 
very ſufticient. Only he ſaid, if any thing ſhould be made 
appear to him neceffary to be added, when there ſhould 
be a full ahd peaceable convention of- parliament, he would 
readily conſent to an act for ſuch addition. | 
Ik it is conſidered, what was the occaſion of the war, it 
will eaſily be perceived, that the execution and not the in- 
Junction of the laws was the queſtion. Wherelore the king, 
in pretending that every thing ſhould be ſettled by the Jaws, 
did not meddle in the leaſt with the queſtion to be decided 
in his diſpute with the parliament. 
The king's firſt propofition having been thus debated in 
vain, they proceeded. to the firſt of the parliament's, which 
Gataimed two articles; namely, that both armies ſhould be 
diſbanded, and his majeſty return to his parliament. 

The king's anſwer to the firſt was, That he was willing 
all armies ſhould be diſbanded, and conceived the beſt way 
to it to be a ſpeedy concluſion of the treaty, and for that 


8 Whitelock obſerves farther upon this treaty, that their inſtructions were 
very ſtrict, and tied them up to treat with none but the king himſelf, who 
i ans, manifeſted on this oecaſion, his great parts and abilities, ſtrength 
o ieaton, and quicknets of apprehenſion, with much patience! in bearing 


his majeſty, might be ſuch as the two 


diſcuſſion of this 


to ſee, he fought only to prolong the conferences 


But 


breach of the treaty. 
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putpoſe he defired, that the time given to the commilice of 
both houſes to treat might be enlarged.” | 

As to the ſecond, © He would repair to bis parlia- 
ment, as ſoon as he could poſfibly do it with his honour 
and fafety ? ö 

As the king's anſwer was foo general and doubtful, the 
commiltoners in writing deſired to know, “ If by the words 
(a fp2edy concluſion of the treaty) he intended a conclufion 
of the treaty on his firſt propoſition, and their propofition 
for diſbanding the arniics, or a concluſion of the treaty on 
all the propolitions of both parts.” | 

The king anſwered, “ That by * a ſpeedy concluſion of 
the treaty,” he intended ſuch a conclufion of the treaty, as 
there might be a clear evidence to himiclf and his ſubjects 
of a future peace, and no ground left for the continuance 
and growth of the preſent bloody difſenfions; which, he 
doubted not, might be obtained, if both houſes ſhould 


_ conſent, that the treaty might proceed without further in- 


terruption or limitation of days.“ | 

This anſwer being no lels ambiguous than the former, 
the commiſſioners inſiſted upon an explanation of what they 
had already deſired; as alſo that he would be pleaſed to let 
them know, what he intended ſhould be a clear evidence to 
him and his ſubjects of a future peace. 

The king anſwered, “ That it the concluſion of the treat 
on his firſt propoſition, and the propoſition of both houſes, 
ſhould be fo fall and perfectly made, that the law of the land 
might have a full, free, and uninterrupted courſe, for the de- 
tence. and preſervation of the rights of his majety, both 
houſes, and his ſubjects there would thence be a cleer cei— 
dence of a future peace: and this would be ſuch a conciu- 
ſion as he intended. He never meant, that both © arinics 
ſhould remain undiſbanded until all the propotitions of voth 
ſides were fully concluded. But he was very forry, that in 
that point of the propoſition of both houſes, viz. his recur 
to tne parkament, they had yet no manner of power or in— 
ſtructions ſo much as to treat with him.“ | 

The king uted ſuch general expreifions, that it was eaſy 
„ Or t0 
make ſome advantage of the conmiltioners antwers. In all 
appearance, he would alſo bave found a freth occaſion of 
delay, in the debate of that part of the propofition concern- 
ing his return to the parliament, | | | 

April the 19th, the commiltioners preſented another paper 
to his majeſty, wherein they ſaid, * That by new inftruc- 
tions they were commanded to inſiſt upon the diſbanding of 
the two armies, ang that both houſes conceived his antwer 
to be in effect a denial, unjels they departed from all thoſe 
cautions and limitations contained in their reply to his firſt 
propofition : that if they bad not inſerted their defire of his 
majeſty's return in their committee's infiructions, it was be- 
cauſe they conceived the diſbanding the armics would facili— 
tate his reſolution therein.” | | 

During the courſe of the negociation, the king had fre- 


quent conferences in private with the.commiltioners. White- 


lock relates in his memorials, that in one of theſe confer- 
ences, the commithoncrs (of whom he was one) having 


been with the king till midnight, and preſſed him with their 


reaſons upon a very material point, his majeſty was prevailed 
with to give a ſatisfactory anſwer, which would have much 


conduced to a happy ſucceſs of the treaty, and cold them, 
He was fully ſatisfied, and promiſcd to let them have his 
anſwer in writing according to their deure;“ but becauſe it 
was then too late to draw it up, he ordered them to wait on 


him the next morning at ſuch an hour. Accordiigir they 


came, bur inſtead of that anſwer, - which they expected, che 
king gave them a paper quite contrary to what wes con- 


cluded the night before, and very much tending to the 
Whitelock tays, he was intormed by 
ſome of the king's own friends, that after the commiſfioners 
were gone from his majeſty, and his cuuncil allo withdrawn, 
ſome of his bed-chamber (and they went higner) hearing 
from himſelf what anſwer be had promiſed, and doubting 
it would tend to ſuch an iſſue as they did not with, they 
being rather for the continuance of the war, never left per- 
ſuading the king, till they prevailed with him to change his 
former reſolutions, and give order for his anſwer to be 
drawn directly contrary to what he had promited ; it being 


that prince's misfortune to prefer always the opinion of others 


to his own. Which is an obſervation contirmed alſo by the 
lord Clarendon in his character of king Charles I. m. Indeed 


what was objected againſt him, wherein he allowed all freedom, and would 
hiymſclt tum up the arguments, and give a molt clear judgment upon them. 
He ſays alſo concerning the commiſſioners, the carl of Northumberland de- 
meancd himſelf with much courage and witdom, Mr. Pierrepoint acted 
| kits 
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Whitelock does not ſay, that the king's anſwer he mentions, 
was the ſame with the following meſſage; but in all likeli- 
hood it was fo, ſince it was the cauſe of breaking off the con- 
ferences. However this be, on the 12th of April the king 
ſent this meſſage to both houſes, notwithſtanding the en- 
deavours of the commiſſioners to diſſuade him from it. 


Subſtance of the king's — to both houſes, April 12, 
| 1043. 

« AS ſoon as his majeſty is ſatisfied concerning his own 
revenue, magazines, ſhips, and ports, to which he defires 
nothing but that the juſt, known, legal rights of his majeſty 
(devolved to him from his progenifors) and of the perſons 
truſted by him, which have violently been taken from both, 
be reſtored unto him, and unto them. 

&© As ſoon as all the members of both houſes ſhalt be re- 
ſtored to the ſame capacity of fitting and voting in parliament 
as they had upon the 1ſt of January 1641, the ſame right of 
belonging unto them by their birth-rights, and the free elec- 
tions of thoſe that ſent them, and having been voted from 
them, for adhering to his majeſty in theſe diſtractions; his 
majeſty not intending that this ſhould extend either to the 
biſhops, whoſe votes have been taken away by bill; or to 


* 


ſuch, in whoſe places upon new writs, new elections have 


been made. | 

&« As ſoon as his majeſty and both houſes may be ſecured 
from ſuch tumultuous afſemblies, as to the great breach of 
the privileges, and the high diſhonour of parliaments having 
formerly aſſembled about both houſes, and awed the mem- 
bers of the ſame, and occaſioned two feveral complaints from 


the houſe of lords, and two ſeveral defires of that houſe to 


the houſe of commons, to join in a declaration againſt them; 
the complying with which defire might have prevented all 
theſe miſerable diſtractions which have enſued. Which fe- 
curity, his majeſty conceives, can be only ſettled by adjourn- 
ing the parliament to ſome other place, at the leaſt twenty 
miles from London, the choice of which his majeſty leaves 
to both houſes. | | 
« His majeſty will then moſt chearfully and readily con- 
ſent, that both armies be immediately diſbanded, and give a 
preſent meeting to both his houſes of parliament at the ſame 
time and place, at, and to which, the parligment ſhall agree 
to be adjourned. EI, | | 
His majeſty being confident, that the law will then re- 
cover the due credit and eſtimation, and that upon a free de- 
bate, in a full and peaceable convention of parliament, :uch 
proviſions will be made againſt ſeditious preaching and print- 
ing againſt his majeſty, and the eſtabliſhed laws, which hath 
been one of the chief cauſes of the preſent diſtractions; and 
ſuch care will be taken concerning the legal and known rights 
of his majeſty, and the property and liberty of his ſubjects, 
that whatſoever hath been publiſhed or done, in or by 
colour of any illegal declarations, ordinances, or order of one 
or both houſes, or any committee of either of them, and par- 
ticularly the power to raiſe arms without his majefty's con- 
fent, will be in ſuch manner recalled, diſclaimed, and pro- 
vided againſt, that no ſeed will remain for the like to ſpring 
out of for the future, to diſturb the peace of the kingdom, 
and to endanger the very being of it.” OTE. | 
There was no need of much penetration, to perceive by 
this meſſage, that the king not only intended to break off the 
conferences, but allo was not much inclined to peace. It 
was indeed very needleſs to enter into treaty, fince neither 
king nor parliament would recede from their pretenſions. 
The ſhorteſt way would have been to diſcuſs the genera} queſ- 
tion, whether there was juſt reafon to confide in the king, 
and reſtore him to his rights; for every one of the propofi— 
tions offered by both parties neceſſarily led to that queſtion, 
fo that none could be decided without this being previoully 
determined. If the reft of the propofitions had been 
diſcufled, the difhculties would have been ſtill greater, 
ſince the two parties built upon quite oppoſite principles. 
But, in all appearance, the king and the parliament had 
foreſeen what came to paſs, and agreed to the negociation 
only to make the people believe they were diſpoſed to a 


peace. This was equally neceſſary for them, becauſe in the 


people conſiſted the ſtrength of both fides. . 
As ſoon as both houſes received this meſſage, they ſent 


their commiſſioners poſitive orders to return, and the confe- 
rences ceaſed. | 


his part with deep foreſight and prudence, Sir William Ermyn was a gen- 
tleman of good underſtanding and converfation, and would give his opinion 
upon good reaſon, Sir John Holland, a gentleman of excellent parts as 
veil as perſon, ſhewed a very good judgment and teſtimony of his abilities. 
Mr. Whitclock (that js, himſelf) was put upon very much labour, being 
employed u drawing up all the papers to the king, which were tranſcribed 
atterwards by the ſccretaries. Whitclock, p. 68, 69. 


to Oxford with a ſtrong guard. If therefore the ce 


. . Hy * 
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Mean while, Fielding having negotiated a capitulation ut. 


F ; . arg 5 three 
prince Rupert's troop, was wounded, ſo that he died within two 0! th 


It was not without reaſon that the king defired à ceſſat: 
of arms on the terms by him propoſed, though for nexe N 
af U ; eVer o 
ſhort a ſpace, and that he inſiſted upon communication Fo 
quarters, He found himſelf at Oxford unprovided of ih \ 
munition, and the queen, who was at York, had bro he 
him a good quantity; but the difficulty was to convey bon 
{fat 
arms had been concluded with the clauſe of communica: 
of quarters, nothing would have hindered the king "A 
ſending for his ammunitton from York, without the parli 
ment's being able to complain. For though in the fir} arti. 
cle of the propoſed ceſſation, it was allowed to ſtop all per 
ſons carrying ammunition, it was not ſaid however, that 
ſuch a conveying was a breach of the fuſpenſion. Since there. 
fore by the article of communication of quarters, the kino 
might have drawn as many of his troops as he pleafed 0. 
York to Oxford, he might likewiſe, if this article had been 
granted, have ſent for his ammunition with a guard, which 
the parliament's forces could not have attacked without 
breaking the truee, when the guard ſhould have paſſed into 
their quarters. 
It evidently appears, the king intended to reap this advan. 
tage by the ceffation of arms, which, according to him, wa; 
to be only for the eafe of the people, fince from the beginniy 
of April, when the treaty was negoctating at Oxford, he de. 
tached prince Rupert witix twelve hundred horſe and ſeyen 
or eight hundred foot, to eſtabliſn a communication betwesy 
York and Oxford, by ſecuring certain places between theſe 
two cities. The prince marched by Birmingham, a town gf 
the parliament's, garriſoned with a company of foot u, and 
taking it by ſtorm, made the inhabitants pay a large fine, 2; 
a puniſhment for athſting the garriſon to repulſe him 9. 
After this little conqueſt, the prince marehed directiy tg 
Litchfield, where he entered without difficulty, the town 
being open in ſeveral places. But the cathedral, with the 
cloſe, was a ſort of fortreſs, which he was obliged to beſſege 
in form, it being ſtrongly garriſoned. At laſt, he drained 
the moat, and ſprung two mines, one whereof taking eff&, 
he furiouſly ſtormed the place, which was bravely defended 
by the garriſon : but the dread of not being able to ſtand + 
ſecond aflault, cauſed them to defire to capitulate, The 
prince granted them an honourable capitulation, being very 
glad to be freed from the trouble of continuing the fiege, 
which had laſted ten days. He intended to puſh his con- 
queſts farther to the north, in order to make a line of com- 
munication between York and Oxford: but the king recalled 
him from Litchfield, wanting him to raiſe the fiege of 
Reading. 
The treaty at Oxford being broken off the 15th of April, 
the earl of Eſſex marched that day from Windſor, and en 
the next, appeared before Reading. His army conſiſted of 
ſixteen thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe ; and the 
garriſon of three hundred horſe, and three thouſand fort, 
The king was ſo poſſeſſed with the notion, that the parli- 
ment's ſoldiers ſerved them unwillingly and by conſtrain, 
that he iſſued out a proclamation, offering pardon to ſuct 
as were in the earl of Efſex's army, a precaution intirely 
fruitleſs. At the beginning of the fiege, the governor, fi 
Arthur Aſton, being wounded in the head, and forced to. 
keep his chamber, the command was devolved to colonel 
Richard Fielding, the eldeſt colonel in the garriſon. 5 
The king no ſooner heard of the ſiege of Reading, but he 
ſent away a detachment of horſe, under the command 0 
commiſſary Wilmot, who found means to throw into the 
town five hundred men and ſome powder. But this ſupphy 
not appearing ſufficient to colonel Fielding, he demanded 0 
capitulate, and a truce was agreed on, during which the be- 
fiegers and the beſieged, mutually gave hoſtages. i 
At the ſame time the king coming with his army within 4 
few miles of Reading, detached Ruthen his general, late 
made earl of Forth, who with a thouſand muſqueteers, Jg. 
rouſly attacked a poſt b, by which the king was neceſſarly 
to paſs, in order to relieve Reading. The carl of Forth v3 
in hopes, that whilft he attacked this poſt, the garriton would 
ſally out upon the befiegers. But as without knowing !! be 
had made his attack juſt as the truce was agreed on, thete 
was no ſally from the town. So not being able to force the 
paſs, be retreated'to the king. 


0 . . . I11 
the earl of Eflex, ftound-means, before it was entirely conclde 


» The lord Clarendon fays, the town had in it a troop of hoff belonging 
to the garriſon of Litchfield. Tom. II. p. 181. | 8 , 
o In the too eager purtuit of the troop of hotſe, William Fielding, 9 
of Denbigh, who from the beginning ot the war had been 2 volunteer ! 


days. Ibid, ; * 
? Caveſbam bridge, defended by the lord Roberts and Berkley's rezune 
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o in the night to the king, and tell him, he hoped 0 
e liberty to march away with all their arms and baggage. 
75 king approved of the capitulation, which was figned the 
The day, and the town ſurrendered to the beſiegers. But by 
oo f the articles, which probably Fielding did not tell the 
2 and which perhaps was not yet agreed on, the earl of 
_— excepted the deſerters, who could not obtain liberty to 
march away with the reſt of the garriſon. . 
troops came out of the town, and were paſſing throug x 1C 
enemies guards, the ſoldiers were inſulted, and ſome wag- 
ns plundered, contrary to the articles of the capitulation. 
2 The king was very well pleaſed with ſaving the garriſon 
of Reading, and indeed that was his principal ates in per- 
mitting Fielding to capitulate. But when the garriſon once 
to Oxford, ſeveral officers complained, that Fielding was 
too haſty in ſurrendering a place which could have held or 
much longer. Nay, ſome accuſed him openly of betraying 
the king. Whereupon he deſired to be tried by a council . 
war, Which was granted him. The king, who perhaps ha 
too readily conſented to the capitulation, and was incenſed at 
him, when he underſtood that the place was capable of mak- 
ing a longer defence, could not however find fault with bis 
capitulating, ſince it was done with his approbation. But 
his admitting the article, whereby the deſerters were except- 
ed, was charged to him as a crime, and the king publiſhed 
a declaration, proteſting he had not conſented to that excep- 
tion, being very far from reiuſing protection to any who 
ſhould leave the enemy, and betake chemſelves to his ſervice. 
Fielding was likewiſe accuſed of not paying punctual obedi- 
ence to the king's orders: but what theſe orders were I have 
not been able to find J. However this be, Fielding was ſen- 
tenced by the council of war to loſe his head: which ſen- 
tence, after long interceſſion, was remitted by the king; 
but his regiment was given to another. Probably, he was 
too haſty to conclude the capitulation, and had not fully de- 
clared to the king, the true ſtate of the place. But as he 


could not be condemned for that, fince he had the king's 


conſent to capitulate, other pretences were fought. This 
ſentence occaſioned great diſſention in the king's army, ſome 
endeavouring to vindicate it, whilſt others paſſionatel) repre- 
ſented it as the moſt unjuſt that ever was given in the like 
caſe. | X . 
The carl of Clarendon ſays, the king having received 
wrong intelligence, that the earl of Ellex, after the taking 
of Reading, was marching directly to Oxford, reſolved to 
retire into the norih to join the earl of Newcaſtle. Bur it 
was only a falſe alarm. The earl of Eſſex was to little able 
to beſiege Oxford, that he was forced on the contrary to re- 
main above fix weeks at Reading, without being able to act, 
by reaſon of the ſickneſs which infeſted his army. 
_ Whilſt the treaty for peace was negociating at Oxford, fir 


William Wallet continued his conqueſts along the Severn, 
where having deteated lord Herbert of Ragland, ſon to the 


marquis of Worceſter, he became maſter of Hereford. But 
in affaulting Worceſter he was repulſed, after which he went 
and joined the earl of Eſſex before Reading. | 

As the war was ſpread in all parts of the kingdom, the 
military actions of this ſecond campaign, cannot, without 
confuſion, be ſpoken of according to the order of time. And 
therefore I chuſe rather to follow the order of the places, and 
ſpeak firſt of what paſſed in the middle of the kingdom, where 
the two principal armies lay. I ſhall relate next the chief 
events that happened in the weſt; and laſtly, ſhall procced to 
What paſſed in the north, and on the borders of the caſtern 


counties. Theſe being aſſociated by the parliament, and well 


provided with troops, the king had not many opportunities 
to carry the war thither. As for the ſouthern counties, no- 
thing conſiderable was acted there this campaign. After 
that, I ſhall reſume what paſſed of any moment, with regard 
to civil affairs, during the courſe of the year 1643. This 
method has allo its inconveniencies : but I ſhall endeavour to 
avoid them in part, by marking the exact time of every event, 
that the cauſes and motives as well of the civil as military 
actions may be more cafily known, | 

The taking of Reading ſeemed to be a good omen to the 
parliament for the reſt of the campaign. But, as I ſaid, the 
great mortality among the earl of Eilex's ſoldiers, ſuffered 
ur not to improve that advantage. After the ſurrender of 
Reading, both houſes thought of no leſs than beſieging Ox- 


For ſome ſuch he had received in this agitation, ſays the lord Claren- 
, which he had not precifely obſerved. Tom. II. p. 187. 
The lord Clirendon ſavs, That the deſign of his marching thither, was 
"wer to ſceure Buckinghamſhire, which was now infeſted by the king's 
Oe, than to diiquiet Oxford. Tom. II. p. 201. 
Vith near two hundred priſoners, ſeven cornets of horſe, and four en- 


ligns of foot, Among other perions of note, colouel Gunter was flain, 
Nunber 112. 


When the king's. 


ſelves into fix bodies to defend the 


> 
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ford, where the king was in great diſtreſs for want of warlike 
ſtores. In all appearance, the intelligence he had received, 
that the earl of Effex was going to march thither, came from 
ſome friends at London, who knowing it was the parliament's 
deſign, did not queſtion, it would be put in execution. 
Mean while, the king received fome ammunition in May, 
and as his enemies were not in condition to make any attempt, 
he remained quict at Oxford. 3 i | 

At length, after a ſix weeks ſtay at Reading, the earl of 
Eſſex marched towards Oxford, rather out of condeſcenfion 
to the parliament, than in expectation of making any pro- 
greſs, by reaſon of the ill late of the army. He advanced 
however to Thame, within ten miles of Oxford, where he 
ſtopped :. There was in his army a Scotch colonel named 
Hurry, who had ſerved in Germany with the ,carl of Forth, 
the king's general, with whom he kept a ſecret correſpon- 
dence. As ſoon as the earl of Eflex approached Oxford, 
Hurry quitted the partiament's ſervice, and went over to the 
king, who received him very graciouſly. After that, he in- 
formed prince Rupert of the fituation of the quarters of the 
parliament's army, and perſuaded him to make an attempt, 
upon the enemy. So the prince going from Oxford in the 
evening with a body of horſe, took a long circuit, and at 
break of day came to Wickham, where beating up the quar- 
ters of two regiments, one of horſe, the other of foot, he cut 
them in pieces. Then he attacked another quarter with the 
lame ſucceſs, after which he reſolved to retire by © bridge, 
where he had left a guard, But the ear] of Eflex having now 
taken the alarm, had detached fſome troops to intercept the 
prince, who was to croſs Chaldgrave field, and enter a lane, 
which led to the bridge. The earl of Effex's horſe not 
giving the prince time to teach the bridge, he choſe rather 
to expect them in an open field, than enter the lane with 
the enemy in his rear. He charged therefore theſe horſe with 
ſuch bravery, that he put them to flight towards a body of . 
foot, which the earl of Eſſex was leading himfelf, Whillt 
the horſe were flying, the prince paſled the lane and bridge, 
and entered Oxford in triumph®. Upon the firſt alarm at the 
head-quarters, Mr. Hampden, colonel of foot mounted his 
horſe, and rode as a volunteer in the regiment ordered to in— 
tercept the prince. He was ſhot in the ſhoulder in this ac- 


tion, and within a few days died of the wound. He was a 


perton very eminent in his party, both for his courage as an 
officer in the army, and for his wiſdom and capacity as a mem- 
ber of parliament. He had given a good proof of his firmneſs 
in his famous trial concerning ſhip-money. | 

After this Joſs, the earl of Eſſex, whoſe army was in a very 
il ſtate, thought not proper to remain longer at Thame. He 
put his troops into quarters of refreſhment at St. Alban's, Ux- 
bridge, and the neighbouring parts, till they ſhould be re- 
cruited and furniſhed with many things they wanted, which 
the parliament did not ſeem much to regard, either from in- 
ability, or for ſome other reaſon. 

From that time, the king's military affairs began to flouriſh, 
and the parliament was extremely embarraſſed. The queen 
joined the king the 13th of July, and brought him two thou- 
land foot, a thouſand horſe, a hundred waggons laden with 
ammunition of all ſorts, fix pieces of cannon, and two mor- 
tars. On the other fide, fir William Waller, ſent into the 
welt by the parliament, had the ill fortune to be defeated, 
and his army was ſo diſperſed, that it was no longer ſervice- 


able k. In this juncture it was that the king refolved to be- 


ſiege Briſtol by prince Rupert, with whom was joined the 
Corniſh army that had vanquithed fir William Waller, 

The 22d of July, prince Rupert incamped before Briſtol, 
and the fame day, with the aſſiſtance of ſome ſailors, who had 
been gained, he ſeized the ſhips in Kingroad, laden with 
goods of great value, which the inhabitants of Briſtol had 
thought to ſecure there. | 

On the morrow, the prince holding a council of war, it 
was reſolved to proceed by attault, and not by approach. 
The walls muſt have been very weak, otherwiſe, it can 
hardly be conceived, that the befiegers ſhould reſolve to 
ſtorm two days after their arrival, eſpecially as there was a 
numerous garriſon in the place l. However this be, the 
next day both armics attacked the city, each at three ſeve- 
ral places, ſo that the garriſon were forced to divide them— 
walls. The Corniſh 
army was repulled with great ſlaughter in their three aſſaults, 


Clarendon, tom. II. p. 203, 204. | 

He loſt two battles. The battle of Lanſdown, July 5, wherein fir Be- 
vil Greenvil was flain; and the battle of Roundway-down, July 13, as will 
be ſeen hereafter. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 227, 

The garriſon confiſted of two thonfand five hundred foot, and a regi- 
ment of horſe and dragoons. Clarendon, tom, II. p. 227. 
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The two diviſions of prince Rupert's were likewiſe repuiſed : 
but the third commanded by colonel Waſhington had better 
ſucceſs, the colonel finding means to make a breach in the 
wall large enough for the prince to enter with his horſe. 
But this advantage only put him in poſſeſſion of the ſuburbs, 
beyond which was the city wall, much ſtronger than what 
he had paſſed. However, he marched up the ſtreet to- 
Frome-gate, where he was forced to halt, and where he loft 
many of his men, who were ſhot by the inhabitants from the 
walls and windows *. 

What the prince had gained was. ſo inconfiderable, that 


probably, the fiege would till have coſt much time, and 


many lives, if the governor had not loſt his preſence of 
mind, and ordered a parley to be beaten. The governor 
was colonel Nathaniel Fiennes, who at the beginning of 
this parliament, had made in the houſe of commons ſeveral 
fine ſpeeches againſt the king, but who, in all appearance, 
was not very {kilful in the art of war. The prince imme— 
diately granted the defired capitulation, thinking himſelf 
very happy to gain a place of that importance in lo ſhort a 
time. The capitulation was ill obſerved by the king's ſol- 
diers, who ſtripped thoſe of the garriſon, and made them- 
ſelves more than amends for the breach of the capitulation 
at Readivg, whether it was done with or without the con- 
nivance of the generals. Fiennes was impriſoned for his 
cowardly ſarrender of Briſtol, and ſome months after con— 
demned to die by a council of war. But he was reprieved 
by the earl of Effex, and paſſed the reſidue of his days be- 
yond ſea. , | 85 
The taking of Briſtol infuſing freſh hopes into the king, 
he was willing to improve the preſent opportunity, whilſt 
the- parliament had no army ready to oppoſe his progrels. 
He reſolved therefore to befiege Gloceſter, the poſſeſſion 
whercof would have been of great conſequence to him. By 
it he would have been maſter of all the Severn, from Briſtol 


to Shrewſbury, and of the whole country between that river 


and Wales, where there would have been only Hereford, 
which probably would have quickly ſurrendered. By that 
means, he would not only have extended his quarters into a 
very good country, but allo ſecured a communication from 
Cornwall to the northern counties. For as the parliament 
had no army in the weſt, fince Waller's defeat, the com- 
munication of the weſtern-counties with Briſtol could not 
be interrupted. The taking of Gloceſter would have opened 
2 communication irom Briſtol to Shrewſbury, and from 
thence to the north, by means of Lancaſhire, which was 
more for him than for the parliament. Beſides that, the 
taking of Gloceſter would have ſecured him the poſſeſſion of 
Wales, where the parliament would have had no entrance 
but by ſea. If therefore even ſome of his friends have 
blamed him for undertaking this ſiege, it may be affirmed, 
the ill ſacceſs was the beſt foundation of their opinion. For 
my part, I believe, he had all the reaſon in the world to 
undertake it, at a time when there was no likelihood that 
the carl of Eſſex's army could be ready ſoon enough to hin- 
der that conquelt. The lord Clarendon pretends to dilco- 
ver a ſecret which confirmed the king in his reſolution. He 
ſays, the king having ſent a meſſenger to colonel Mally go- 
vernor of Gloceſter, to perſuade him to deliver the place, 
NMaſſy in public anſwered in a high ſtile, but in private 
bid the meſlenger tell the king,“ That if he came himſelf 
to befiege the town, he would not hold it againſt bim, 


for it would not ſtand with his conſcience to fight againft 


** 9, 


the perſon of the king x.“ But the ſequel ſhewed, either 
that Maſſy had altered his mind, or the king had taken a 
mere compliment for a poſitive promiſe, ſince in the defence 
of the place Maly was very far from expreſſing the leaſt in- 
chination to favour the king. This prince was ever poſſeſled 
with the notion, that thoſe who bore arms againſt him acted 
Contrary to the dictates of their conſcience, and readily be- 


git Nicholas Slanning, colonel Trevannion, the lord Grandiſon, major 
Kendal were Hain; aud about five hundred men befides.* Clarendon, tom. II. 
j'- | 


a m5 


23 0 A 
« The lord Clarendon docs not ſay, the king ſent a meſſenger,” but that 


colonel Leg, under whom Mafly had ferved in the king's army, ſent him a 
Utter of kindncls and overture, as was proper in ſuch a caſe from one friend 
to mother, To which letter Matty returned an anſwer yn a high ſtile, but 
told the meſſenger in private as above. Tom, II. p. 242. 

y Whitcl,ck has a particular not mentigned by the lord Clarendon, viz. 
his miete under ſtandling that ELhex advanced avace to the relief of Glocel- 
ter, eiten trumpet to hin ith eme prohhſitions to be treated on. But Eſ- 
ſex, much agquminted With fuch fall dete nz to hinder his march, returned 
a needy ant, “ That tic had no commiillon to ticaty, but to relieve Glo- 
ceſter, which bo was fetolved to do, or to loſe his life there.“ And his 
diets. hearing Gt a trumpeter cone with propoſitions to treat, cried out 


ter a long time” together, with loud acclanutions, “ No propofit.ons, 0 
5 89 1 i 2 

0. CLuRtiGun? So their tiumpetos was dihtniſfed. Whitclock, p. 72. 

* * 3 : . 


_ deſtitute of the aſſiſtance of the cavalry, received, him wita 


lieved, they only wanted an opportunity to ſerve him, 
in he was frequently miſtaken. 

Nothing ſhews more clearly how advantageous to .. 
king the taking of Gloceſter would have been, thay hy 
parliament's alarm when they heard the firſt news of res 
marching to form the fiege. Whereas before the N 
Eſſex's army was ſuffered to decay, alt endeavours SY 
uſed to recruit it the moment the king's intention by 
known. Care was taken to complete the regimentz 55 
treſh levies of ſolckers, raiſed in London with all poſſible en 
pedition. And to facilitate theſe levies, the Parliament 
dered the ſhops to be ſhut up till Glocefter ſhould ws 
heved, and moreover, the earl of Eſſex's army was ſtrenptt. 
ened with a numerous body of the city train-bands, Th. 
things were dove with that diligence, that in fifteen 95 
the earl of Effex was ready to march to the relief of the k 
ſieged. ki 

The king came before Glocefter the roth of Avg 
with about eight thouſand horſe and foot, and immediate), Y 
ordered the approaches to be begun, which however _- F 
not ſo vigoroully puſhed as was expected, by reaſon of 11 Eg 
frequent ſallies of the beſieged. Befides, the king ws , 
liged to go to Oxford, which made him loſe ſome dar 
The carl of Eſſex beginning to march the 26th' of Augul. 
arrived in a few days near Gloceſter, and advancing to Pref 
bury-hills, drew up his whole army in view of the ciry ex 
pecting the king would come and give him battle. Bat the 
King not thinking fit to run any hazard, raiſed the ſiege 
which could not be done without great diſorders, Tj. 
carl of Effex marching into Gloceſter, found the beſiegel 
reduced to a ſingle bariel of powder, and no better provided 
with other ſtores 2. After ſtaying there three days , he 1. 
parted towards London, paſting through Tewkeſbury h 
his way. He marched two days before the king knew he 
was gone, and ſurprized the town of Cirenceſter, where 
lay two regimients®. After that he croſſed north Wiltſhire 
a deep and incloſed country, which obliged him to make 
very thort marches. h 

As ſoon as the king had notice of the enemies march ani 
rout, he departed allo in order to follow them, ſending 
prince Rupert before with all his cavalry, conſiſting of fr 
thouſand horſe, It is likely, his intention was that the prince 
ſhould poſt bimſelf between London and the parliament 
army, whilſt he followed and put the army between him and 
his cavalry, Be this as it will, for it is not caſy to gueſs the 
king's deſign, prince Rupert came up with the carl of Effex, 
as he was marching over Auborn-chace, intending to hae 
reached Newbury that night. There inſued in this place 
ſharp conflict, prince Rupert having charged the earls rear, 
who were put into ſome diſorder. The marquis of La Vieu- 
ville a Frenchmane, who ſerved the king as a volunteer, 
was killed in this acton. This conflict obliged the carl of 
Eſſex to quarter at Hungerford. The next day he conti- 
nued his march towarus Newbury, but found that the king 
had prevented him by two hours, and poſted himſelf nex: 
the town. Prince Rupert, after the action of the foregoing 
day, went and joined the king. 

The two armies, be.ng roo near each other to part with- 
out blows, prepared for battle, and the fight begun © 
Prince Rupert, as uſual, performed wonders with his hoffe. 
He quickly made the parliament's cavalry give way : but 
took care not to commit the ſame fault he had done at Edge- 
hill, by purſuing the runaways too far. After he had routed 
the enemies horſe, he charged their infantry, who, though 


7 
Ty, 
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le ex. 


ſuch intrepidity, that he could make no impreſſion on their 
ſtand of pikes, but was forced to wheel about. It wi 
fought all the reſt of the day with pretty equal ſucceſs. But 
in the night the king retired with his army, and left the f e 
open to the earl of Eſſex to proceed to Newbury, where be . hen 


5 == gn 
* Their whole ſtrength of ſoldiers, horſe, foot, and dragoons, togethel endeav. 
with the train-bands, did not at firſt conſiſt of above fourteen hundred; WE 24th ve 
forty, or at the moſt, fifty barrels of powder was all their ſtore, and a meat Ws 5 W] 
and tlender artitlery. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 287. 9 
And in that time ſays the lord Clarendon, which was as wonderful Prion, 
any part of the ſtory, cauſed all neceſſaty provitions to be brought in to tlien, bert 
out of thoſe very quarters in which the king's army had been juſtained, 404 8. 
wliich they conceived to be entirely ſpent: ſo ſolicitous were the people to epa 
concenl what they had, and to feſeive it for chem. Tom. II. p. 265. tro 
b And took torty loads of proviſions, fix ſtandards, three hundred con art of 
mon ſoldiers, and four hundied horics, the ſaid forces being deſigned Wm o furt 
Kent, to 1aiſe an army there for the king, and fir Nicholas C:iip to gh = ot of 
mand them, Rufſtworth, tom. V. p. 292. Rapin, by miſtake, 1ays Ch. boper 
cheſter, inſtead of Cirenceſter. bee 
© He had attended the queen out of Holland, Clarendon, tos II. 8 pillage 
4. F 3 jeven of 
Eſſex had been forced to lodge in the field all night. Idem. p- 207. bn. V. 


Being 


1,414 to lodge the night before. Next day the carl of 
1 hs” clad low: purſued his march, and paiting 
through Newbury, arrived at Reading as he had before re- 
ſolved. Prince Rupert, who followed him, ſeeing him en- 
tered into the narrow lanes, attacked his rear, put them in 
diſorder, and took ſome priſoners : but prevented not the 
earl from continuing his march. He remained two days at 
Reading to refreſh his troops, and without leaving a garriſon 
in the place, which was potlefled by the king's forces after 
his departure, returned to his old quarters. The king loſt 
in this battle above twenty officers of note, and among others 
Henry Spencer earl of Sunderland, Robert Dormer carl of 
Caernarvan, and Lucius Carey Lord Falkland ſecretary of 
ſtate, who would be preſent at the fight, though he had no 
call, not being a military ofticer% ese. 
I have taken the deſcription of this battle from the lord 
Clarendon, which by many omiſſions is rendered obicure. 
Among others, it does not appear what the king did with 
his infantry. This gives occaſion to preſume, that his foot 
were routed when prince Rupert charged the parliament's. 


uſt, 
Ately 


Were * a 
f the For otherwiſe, 1t cannot be conceived, how theſe laſt could 
ob. have refiſted, had they been attacked by the King's infantry 


Cars, 
gutt, 
Pref. 


and cavalry at once, Neither is it ſeen in this deſcription, 
why the king left the field of battle in the night, fince it 
does not appear that he had received any conſiderable loſs. 


„en. Nevertheleſs, the lord Clarendon endeavours to prove, 
It the though by weak arguments, that the king gained the vic- 


tory. ] believe it would be very eaſy to confute his reaſons, 
were there any occaſion. I ſhall content myſelf with fay- 
ing in general, that the earl of Effex's deſign at his depar- 
ture from Gloceſter, was to return to his former quarters 
about London, and that the battle of Newbury hindered 
him not from executing it, whereas the king's intention was 
robably to intercept the earl of Effex's paſtage, which he 
could not effect f. | 
After the battle, the king retiring to Oxford, and the 
earl of Eſſex to Windſor, neither had much ſhare in the 
actions of the reſt of the campaign. I ſhall proceed there- 


ſiege, 
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ch and fore to other parts of the kingdom, where the war was con- 
ending tinued, and particularly in the weft, where it was very ſharp. 
ff five [ have already ſaid in {peaking of the affairs of thoſe parts, 


that the parhiatnent did not think proper to conſent to the 
neutrality entered into by the counties of Devon and Corn- 
wall, On the contrary, they refolved to carry the war into 
Cornwall, which had declared for the king. To that end, 


prince 
ment's 
m and 
eſs the 


Eſſex, about the beginning of May, whilſt the king's troops were 
) have at Lanceſton, few in number, and very ſhort of proviſions, . 


place: 
'S rear, 
w View 
untcer, 


Henry Grey earl of Stamford, the parliament's general in 
the weſt, entered Cornwall with an army of ſeven thouſand 
men. He poſted himſelf on the top of the hill near Stratton, 
from whence he fent a party of twelve hundred horſe, under 


earl of the command of fir George Chudleigb, to Bodmin, a town 
contl- in the middle of the county, in order to keep it in awe and 
e king hinder the militia from joining the king's forces as they had 


If near 
egoing 


once done before. Sir Ralph Hopton, who commanded 
for the king at Lancefion, and had but three thouſand men, 
eaſily ſaw he ſhould be driven out of the county, unleſs he 


t with⸗ found means to avoid it by ſome notable action. This made 


egun © him reſolve to march to the enemies, though they were 
s horle. much ſuperior in number, and advantageouſly poſted, The 


y: but 
Edge- 
routed 


earl of Stamford thought himſelf ſo ſecure from any attack, 
that though he had frequent notice of the enemies approach 
he could not believe it. Indeed, it would have been raſh in 
though hr Ralph Hopton, to attack him with ſo great diſadvantage, 
m win had there been any other way to ſave the county for the 
n theit . King. However that be, the 16th of May, approaching 
It wWas Ty 

5s, Bot 
he was 
here he 


Being diſſuaded by his friends to go into the fight, he ſaid, “ He was 
weary of the times, aud torciaw much miſery to his country, and did be- 
lieve he ſhould be out of it ere night.“ His death, ſays Whitelock, was 
I1mented by all that knew or heard oi him, being a gentleman of great parts 
ingennity, and honour ; courteous to all, and a paſſionate promoter of all 
endeavours of peace betwixt the king aud parliantent, He was flain in the 
34 year of bis age. Whitelock, p. 73. | 
* Whitelock's account of Newbury fight is briefly this: Eſſex finding 
bis ſoldiers full of mettle, and reſolved to force their way, he led them in 
derful 9 6 perſon, and firſt charged the enemy with his own regiment and the lord 
1 to then, nl Robert's brigade of horſe; the fight began about fix o'clock in the morn- 
ined, 434 Sept. 20, and held with very hot ſervice till ten or eleven at night, 
people t W | parliament's forces beat the enemy from all their advantages, got the 
bs. = from them on which they were poſted, purſued them to Newbury, and 
dred com: = 0 of the town again, but the night coming on, they could purſue them 
fined iv! no further; and though the king's forces (eſpecially the horſe conſiſting 
molt of gentlemen) made a gallant refiltance, yet this place not being 
Proper for their fight, their foot were thus beaten, and in the night 
marched away, leaving Fſfex matter of the field, whole tcldiers had the 
pilloge of the dead bodies. Whitelock, p. 73.— This battle laſted from 
even o'clock in the morning, till ſeven or eight at night. Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 2956. | 
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the hill on which the ear} of Stamford was incamped, ke 
ordered him to be attacked at four ſeveral places 83. As the 
aſlailants were reſolved to conquer or die, they gained, 
though with great difficulty, the top of the hill, which 
their enemies were at length forced to relinquiſh, after ſul— 
taining the charge many hours. In this action the earl of 
Stamford had only three hundred men killed, but left ſeven— 
teen hundred 1n the hands of the enemy. Among theſe pri- 
ſoners was major general Chudleigh, who being carried to 
Oxford, turned to the king. he carl of Stamford, whe- 
ther to excuſe his defeat, or upon ſome grounds, openly 
complained, that Chudleigh had betrayed him, and in the 
heat of the battle turning againſt him, charged him with 
the body under his command. The earl of Clarendon pre- 
tends it was a ſcandal : but J imagine few now are concerned 
to know the truth h. 

Aiter this battle the earl of Stamford throwing himſelf 
into Exeter, his army being diſperſed, and the party of 
horſe ſent to Bodmin, thinking proper to retire to Plymouth, 
Hopton remained maſter of Cornwall. Shortly after he was 
informed by a meſlenger from Oxford, that the parliament 
had reſolved to ſend fir William Waller into the weft, 
with forces to join the remains of the earl of Stamford's 
army and ſome levies that were to be raiſed in that country, 
and that the king on his part was fending thither the mar— 
quis of Hertford and prince Maurice with a body of troops, 
who were now upon their march. This made him think, 
it would be very proper for his little Corniſh army (fo it 
was now called) to join the marquis's forces. He marched 
therefore into Devonſhire, leaving a party at Saltaſh to de- 
fend Cornwall from any incurfions of Plymouth, and ad- 
vanced to Tiverton, where he expected orders from the 
marquis. Preſently, after, hearing the marquis of Hertford 
was come to Chaud, a town in Somerſetſhire, on the edge 
of Devonſhire, with ſeventeen hundred horſe and one thou— 
ſand foot, he went and joined him, and the two bodics to- 
gether formed an army of ſeven thouſand men. Taunton, 
a large town in Somerſetſhire, was the firſt the marqu's of 
Herttord reſolved to attack : but the garriſon ſaved him the 
labour, by retiring, to Bridgewater, on account of a ſedition 
raiſed by the inhabitants. On the morrow, the parliament's 
troops. quitted alſo Bridgewater, and in a tew days Dunſtar- 
caſtle was ſurrendered to the king \, 

The marquis of Hertford having ſtaid about Taunton 
ſome days, heard at laſt that fir William Waller was with- 
in two days march of him, drawing troops together with 
the utmoſt diligence, and expecting more from London and 
Briſtol. Whereupon he retolved to attack him, without 
giving him time to ſtrengthen his army any more. Whilſt 
he was preparing to execute his defign, the committee of 
the militia, who were levying forces k in thoſe parts to 
join them with Waller's, perceiving a favourable opportu- 
nity, beat up one of the marquis's quarters, who was now 
advanced to Somerton, and gave fo briſk an alarm to the 
king's troops, that the marquis was forced to draw out the 
whole army. Then the parliament's forces retired to Wells 
but ſeeing they were. purſued, quitted Wells, and poſted 
themſelves on the top of Mendip-hill, which overlooks the 
city. The marquis of Hertford being come to Wells, ſtayed 
there, the day being far ſpent, But prince Maurice, fir 
Ralph Hopton, and the carl of Caernarvan, taking the ene— 
mies retreat for a flight, went out with two regiments of 
bhorſe to purſue them, and marched directly to them. 
Wherevpon the parliament's forces being moſtly ſont, and 
few in number, retired in order to join a detachment of 
horſe ſent by Waller to ſupport them. But the earl of 


b The four diviſions of the little army were led on, the firſt by the lord 
Mohun and fir Ralph Hopton; the ſecond by fir John Berkley aud fir Bevil 
Treenvil ; the third by fir Nicholas Slam and colonel Trevannion ; the 
fourth by colonel Baffet and colonel William Godolphin. In memory of this 
battle, fir Ralph Hopton was afterwards created lord Hopton of Stratton. As. 
for the twelve hundred horie ſent to Bodmin, under the command of fir George 
Caudleigh, father to the major- general, upon the news of the defeat, fir George, 
with as many as he could keep together, got into Plymouth. Clarendon, 

tom. II. p. 208. | 
b Ruſhworth ſays, that by letters afterwards intercepted to his father fir 
George, it appears to have been a deſigned thing : waercupon his father, 
to prevent any ſuſpicion on himſelf, ſurrendered his commiſſion; and ſhortly 
after, publiſhed a ſort of declaration, which is to be ſeen in Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 272. | 
i By Mr. Lutterel the owner, who thereupon was made governor of it by 
the marquis. Sir John Stawel was made governor of "Taunton, and Ed— 
mund Windham of Bridgewater, Clarendon, tom. II. p. 213 ; 
k Theſe forces conſiſted not only of new raiſed men, but allo the remains 
of thoſe horſe and dragoons that eſcaped out of Cornwall, after the battle of 
Stratton, and the ſoldiers that fled from Tavnton, &c. Clarendon, tom. II. 
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infuſed ſuch a terror into Waller's troo 
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Caernarvan, who was fartheſt advanced, gave them not time 
to retreat in good order. As they were obliged to paſs 
through a lane, he entered after them, and purſued them 
beyond, till we met with Waller's horſe, who ſtopped his 
career, and compelled him to retire in his turn with great pre- 
cipitation. Prince Maurice coming to his relief, a warm 
action enſued, wherein the prince received two cuts in his 
head, and was beaten off his horſe, but was fortunately re- 
lieved. Night obliged both parties to retire, the king's to 
Wells, and the parliament's to Bath. th 

Some days after, the marquis of Hertford, knowing Wal- 
Jer's army daily increaſed, marched towards Bath to try to 
draw him to an engagement. But Waller having his regſons 
to defer it, becauſe he ſtill expected freth ſupplies, the mar- 
quis advanced to Mangasfield, five miles beyond Bath towards 
Oxford. Whereupon Waller, whoſe chief bufineſs was to 
hinder him from joining with the king, marched out of Bath, 
and drew up his army on Lanſdown, expecting the enennes, 
who failed not to move towards him. As the marquis of 
Hertford was in a country ſo diſaffected to the king, that only 
force could procure him any ſupply or relief; and as beſides, 
he was advanced beyond Bath on purpoſe to engage them to 
ſight, he was unwilling to loſe the opportunity, In this ac- 
tion, which was called the battle of Lanſdown, of his two 
thouſand horſe the marquis of Hertford loſt above fifteen 
hundred. But on the other hand, he drove Waller from his 
poſt, and compelled him to give way about demy-culvering 
ſhot. The next day, Waller retired to Bath, and the marquis 
entirely remained maſter of the field l. | 

But this inconſiderable advantage, gained with the loſs of 
almoſt all his horſe, threw him into a very ill ſituation. He 
had been ſent into the weſt to drive fir William Waller from 
thence, and yet, after the battle, Waller was between the 
king's army and the weſtern counties, where the marquis 
could penetrate but by a ſecond battle, which he was not in 
a condition to hazard, as being without horſe. This made 
him reſolve to march to the Devizes, leave there his infantry 
under the command of fir Ralph Hopton m, and break through 
to Oxford, with the prince and the remainder of the horſe, in 
expectation of returning from thence with a body of cavalry 
ſtrong enough to bring off the foot he ſhould leave at the 
Devizes, which was but thirty miles from Oxford. This 
reſolution was purſued, But as ſoon as he had quitted his 
infantry at the Devizes, Waller came before the town with 
his whole army, and inveſted theſe troops, who were in a 
very ill ſtate by reaſon of the ſcarcity of proviſions. As he 
was ſenſible, the beſieged could not remain long in ſuch a 
frate, he made them an overture of capitulating with him, 


which Hopton gladly embraced, in the uncertainty whether 


any ſupplies would come from Oxtord, or would arrive ſoon 
enough. He entered therefore into treaty with Waller, but 
with intention to prolong it as much as poſſible, and not 
yield to the laſt extremity, as expecting every moment to be 
relieved from Oxford. Waller was fo confident that they 
were at his mercy, that he had ſent the parliament word, 
« That their buſineſs was done, and by the next poſt he would 
ſend the number and quality of his priſoners.” | 
Mean while, the marquis of Hertford and prince Maurice 
being come to Oxford, and having repreſented to the king 
the diftreſs of his troops at the Devizes, his majeſty imme— 
diately ſent the lord Wilmot with fifteen hundred horſe, who 


came within two miles of the Devizes before the capitulation 


between Hopton and Waller was ſigned. | 

Waller was no ſooner informed of the enemies approach, 
but he drew up, without drum or trumpet, his whole army 
on Roundway Down, over which the King's. troops were 
neceſſarily to paſs in order to join thoſe in the town. Wil- 
mot, finding he could not exccute his deſign without fight- 
ing, drew up within muſket-ſhot of Waller's army. But 


perhaps he would have thought of it more than once, before 


he attacked with fifteen hundred horſe an army fo ſuperior in 


number, had not Waller begun the fight, by charging the 


enemy with a regiment of cuiraſſiers lately ſent from London, 


and which till now had been deemed invincible a. This 


regiment was vigorouſly repulſed, and Ae in diſorder, 

P that they made 
but a faint reſiſtance. Mean while Hopton ſeeing from the 
town the diforder of the enemies, came out with his foot, 


1 In this battle, as was before obſerved, fell fir Bevil Greenvil. This 
was the firſt time the king's horte had turned from an enemy, occaſioned, it 
ſeems, by a regiment of cutaſſters commanded by fir Arthur Hatlerig, which 
were 10 coniplentix armed, that they were called the regiment of lubſters., 


Juſt after the battic, fir Ralph Hopton was miicrably huit by the accidental 


blowing up of fone powder. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 220. 
„ \\ bo was now paſt danger, and could hear and ſpeak, though he could 
net fee or tit; with hun were left the carl of Marlborough, general of the 


reſolved to ſend an army into the weſt, under the command 


and bravely ſeconding Wilmot, who ſor his part did not give 
the enemies time to recover themſelves, they quickly put "I 
whole army to rout, killed five or fix thouſand men ty 
took nine hundred priſoners. Waller, after his defeat of 
caped to Briſtol. He complained very much of the er] of 
Eſſex, who, lying then at Thame, had, ſuffered Wilmot to 
paſs without ſending a party after him, or giving the alarm 
to Oxford, which would have caufed Wilmot to be recalled 
The ear} of Eſſex on the other hand, who was no friend bf 
Waller, could not forbear ſaying ſome reproachful things on 
his defeat; This bred ſuch enmity betwixt them; that it 
might have been very prejudicial to their party; had not the 
parliament taken care to reconcite them 

After ſo complete a victory, the lord Wilmot returned in 
triumph to Oxford, and the marquis of Hertford, taking 
the command of the army, appeared before the city of Bat 
the gates whereof were opened at the firſt ſummons; Pre. 
ſently after, the King, having reſolved to befiege Briftol 25 
was before related, ordered the Corniſh army to join prince 
Rupert at the ſiege. As ſoon as he was matter of Briſtol, he 


of prince Maurice, and to keep the marquis of Hertford ny; 
his perſon, To that end, he gave orders to Robert Dormer 
earl of Caernarvan, who was to ſerve under prince Maurice, 
to advance towards the weſt with a party of horle, while the | 
prince ſhould follow with the infantry, of which the Corniſh 
army made the beſt part. The earl of Caernarvan marcheg 
firſt into Dorſetſhire, which declared for the parliament, and 
took Weymouth, Dorchefter, and Portland-caftle, Here 
prince Maurice came and joined his cavalry, When he was 
at the head of the army, he ſuffered his troops to uſe ſuch 
licence, and ſo ill obſerved the articles made upon the fur. 
render of the towns, that the earl of Caernarvan, out of in- 
dignation, being a perſon full of honour and juſtice upon al 
contracts, quitted his command in this army, and returned 
to the king before Gloceſter. Mean while prince Maurice, 
after ſtaying ſome time in Dorſetſhire, entered Devonſhire, 
and laid fiege to Exeter, which was ſurrendered by capitula. 
tion by the earl of Stamford. | 

After the taking of Exeter, the prince applied himſelf 
chiefly to increaſe the number of his forces by freſh levies, 
whilſt the parliament had no army in that country able to 
withſtand him. In a ſhort ſpace he affembled ſeven thouſand 
foot, with horſe in proportion, beſides three thouſand men 
commanded by colonel John Digby befo-e Plymouth, the 
blockade of which place he had formed, till the prince thould 
come and beſiege it. There had lately been diſcovered at 
Plymouth a plot framed by Sir Alexander Carew, knight of 
the ſhire for Cornwall, and governor of the fort ahd iſland of 
St. Nicholas, on which depended the ſecurity of the town, to 
deliver the iſland and fort to the king. Carew was appre- 
hended and ſent to London, where ſome time after he was 
condemned to die by a court- martial“. 

When prince Maurice had compleated his levies, inſtead 
of going to Plymouth, he laid fiege to Dartmouth, which 
employed him more than a month. During that time, the 
inhabitants of Plymouth, whom the diſcovery of Carew's 
plot had thrown into a great conſternation, recovered them- 
ſelves, and refolved upon an obſtinate defence. This reſo— 
lution was confirmed by a ſupply of five hundred men ſent 
by the parliament by fea, with a Scotch governor an expe— 
rienced warrior, So, prince Maurice, when he came be- 
tore the place, found the conqueſt of it much more difficult 
than he had expected. He continued however the fiege, 
notwithſtanding the winter, which was now begun. Here | 
ſhall leave the affairs of the weſt, till I have farther occaſion 
to ſpeak of them, and procced to the recital of what patled in 
the north during this campaign. —_, 

Since the earl of Newcaſtle's arrival at York with his army 
levied in the north, the lord Fairfax had been obliged to Keep 
at ſome diſtance from that city, to avoid being attacked b) 
an army much more numerous than his own. All tae nor- 
thern parts from York to the borders of Scotland were jor 
the king, The ſouthern part of Yorkſhire was forge pate, 
liament, and the war was waging in the middle parts of tte 
county to the right and left. Bur little elfe was tranſacted, 
beſides the taking of ſmall towns, which ſerved only to cenlary? 
the quarters of one or other army. 


artillery, and the lord Mohun. Idem, p. 221. 

„ Ahis was the regiment of lobſters before mentioned, which according e 
Ruſhworth, raſhly led on by fir Arthur Haſterig, leaving the foot, chungen 
the king's forces very diſadvantageoully, and to were prelenily tous 
Whitelock ſays, Waller's horfe, upon a panic fear, fled, and left the 190: 
to the mercy of the enemy. Rufhworth, tom. V. p. 28 5. Whitlock, P. 7% 

» He was beheaded on Tower-hiil, December 23, 1644. | 
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In May 16433 the earl of Newcaſtle took two or three of 
theſe places. In the fame month, the lord Fairfax having 
getached fifteen hundred men, under the command of his ſon 
br Thomas Fairfax, ordered Wakefield to be attacked, where 
Jay three thouſand men of the King's party. This aſſault was 
made about four in the morning, with ſuch vigour and con- 
duct, that the king's troops were driven from the town, and 
many taken and flain. Amongſt the priſoners was general 
© Goring the commander p. : 
| Preſently after, the earl of Newcaſtle had his revenge. 
E Having taken Howley-noute 4, he marched from thence to- 
E cards Bradford, and in the way was met on Atherton-moor 
I by the lord Fairtax, whom he. entirely routed. Fairfax, 
E ith the remains of his army, threw himſelf into Hull, 
E where fir John Hotham had been lately apprehended by or- 
| Jer of parliament, and the lord Fairfax was made governor of 
© that important place. I on | 
las June, Gainſborough, a town in Lincolnſhire, was taken 
E by the lord Willoughby of Parham, commander for the par- 
E j.ment in thote parts, who there made Robert Pierpoint ear] 
ot Kingſton priſoner. But being informed that the ear] of 
E Newcaſtle was preparing to recover Gainſborough, he ſent 
dis priſoner in a pinnace to Hull. The carl was unfortunately 
mot by ſome of his own party, who would have ſtopped the 
pinnzce. Mean while, the car] of Newcaſtle began indeed 
bis march to befiege Gainſborough, and at his approach, de- 
uched a party of horſe to invelt the town. Oliver Crom- 
voll arriving at the ſame time, with defign to ſupply the 
ton with provitions, defeated this detachment, purſuing 
them even in fight of their main body, which he did not 
think to be ſo near. As he was not in condition to face that 
army, he retreated in good order, and after throwing ſupphes 
into the town, retired at a greater diſtance. Shortly after, 
the earl of Newcaſtle retook Gainſborough, and poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Lincoln, where he put a ftrong garriſon; after 
which, he beſieged Hull, whilſt the king was betore Gloceſter, 
The lord Fairfax, aſſiſted by fir John M-ldrum, a Scotch- 
man, defended the town of Hull with great bravery and con- 
duct for five weeks, though he was vigorouſly attacked. At 
ut, October the 11th, the beſieged made a grand ſally, and 
itter a very obſtinate fight, which was ſeveral times renewed, 
E drove the beſiegers from their trenches, and ſeized their can- 
non. This obliged the earl of Newcaſtle, now created mar- 
quis, to raiſe the ſiege. | 
The ſame day this famous ſally was made at Hull, a groſs 
body of horſe, part of the earl of Newcaſtle's army, command- 
ed by the lord Widrington, were routed at Horn-caſtle, by 
E” Edward Montague earl of Mancheſter, who had with him fir 
Thomas Fairfax, and Cromwell. 
ue reſt of the military actions during the winter after this 
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Scotland and Ireland, I am indiſpenſably obliged to ſpeak of 
what paſſed in theſe two kingdoms in the courſe of this year. 
I ſhall begin with Scotland. = e 
The parliament of England, when they replied to the 
Scots propofition of uniting the two national churches, made 
their anſwer, which was no leſs ambiguous than the demand, 
a toothing, which they might uſe or not, as occaſion re- 
quired. It is certain, there was a ſtrict correſpondence be- 
teen ſome of the leading members and the Scots. Theſe 
members caſily foreſaw, that to eſtabliſh preſbyterianiſm in 
England, they mould in the end want the Scots, who, on 
their part, were ready to aſſiſt them when a favourable op— 
portunity ſhould offer. Since the king, in his laſt journey 
10 Scotland, had been forced to grant the Scots whatever 
Þ- they defired, the leaders of the contrary party had taken 
6 luch jaſt meatures, that all the offices of the kingdom were 
un the bands of their friends, whilſt thoſe that were ſuſpected 
ob inclining to the king, were removed from all ſorts of em- 
ployments. By this means, the friends of the parliament 
Lagland were in a capacity to ſecond them at a proper 
ume, in eſtabliſhing the preſbyterian government in the 
church of England. It was not ſolely out of zeal for reli- 
Sion, but alſo out of policy, that the directors of the Scotiſh 
> ifiais wiſhcd the Engliſh would- receive that form of go- 
Lernment. They believed, they could never promiſe them- 
3 leIves a perfect tranquility, if it ſhould happen to be in the 
2 >8 5 power to be revenged of them, and that he would be 
ncecllantly prompted thereto if the biſhops were reſtored in 
& gland. Whether this belief was well-grounded, or only a 
= Prejudice, it is certain they looked upon the reſtoration of 
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done him. 
campaign, having a neceflary connexion with the affairs of 


undred men, and twenty-ſeyen colours of foot. 


707 
epiſcopacy in England, as the firſt ſtep to their ruin. For 


this reaſon, they always continued a very ſtrict correſpon- 
dence with both houſes, by means of their commiſſioners reſid- 
ing in London, in order to act in concert with them, for leſ- 
ſening the king's power, and deſtroying epiſcopacy. This 
plainly appeared in the courſe of this year 1643. 

The affairs of the parliament not being in a fituation to 
afford a proſpect of any great advantages upon the king this 
campaign, the Scots began to prepare to aſſiſt them, in caſe 
there ſhould be occaſion. To that purpoſe, about the begin- 
ning of May, it was moved by ſome of the leading men, that 
there might be a joint meeting of the council, the conſerva— 
tors of the peace, and the commiſſioners for public burthens. 
In the hands of all theſe was lodged the authority of the king- 
dom, when there was no parliament. This motion was readily 
complied with, all the public offices and poſts being, as I ſaid, 
filled with men of that party. In this atſembly it was pro- 
poſed, that, confidering the danger the kingdom was in, by 
reaſon of armies levying in the north of England, Scotland 
ſhould be pur in a poſture of defence. As this could not be 
done without a parliament, or a convention of eſtates, it was 
urged, that there was an abſolute neceſſity of immediately 
ſummoning ſuch a convention. 'The marquis of Hamilton, 
and ſeveral others, ſtrongly oppoſed ir, alleging, that for 
them to appoint a convention without the king's order, was 
an encroacament upon the royal prerogative in the highett 
degree: that his majeſty had promiſed to call a parliament 
in. the year 1644, and theretore to hold a convention of 
eſtates before that time, without his privity, was directly 
contrary to the laws of the land, But their arguments were 
in vain, It was carried by the majority, that the lord chan- 
cellor ſhould ſummon a convention of cltates, againſt the 22d 
of June. They make a diſtinction in Scotland between a 
convention of eſtates, and a parliament. The convention of 
eſtates is a court conſiſting o, all the members of parliament 
but as they are called, and fit without the ſtate or formalities 
uſed in parliament, ſo their power extends only to raiſe money 
or forces, but not to make or repeal laws. | | 

The king having notice of what was projecting in Scotland, 
immediately ſent thither the earls of Roxborough, Kinnoul, 
and Lanerick, with inſtructions concerning what they were to 
do for his ſervice, Theſe three lords arrived at Edinburgh 
the 15th of May, and brought the marquis of Hamilton a 
patent, creating him a duke. Befides this, they preſ-nted to 
the council a declara ion from the king, wherein he endeavour- 
ed to diſplay the juſtice of his cauſe againft the parliament of 
England. He vindicated his innocence with regard to all the 
aſperſions caſt upon him, particularly concerning religion, 
and repreſented very pathetically, the wrongs and injuſtices 
As we have feen more than once what the king 
alleged in his vindication, I think it unneceflary to inſert the 
declaration. I ſhall only obſerve, that he concluded with 


ſaying, God ſo deal with us, and our poſterity, as we ſhall 
, D | \s 


inviolably obſerve the laws and ſtatutes of that our native 
kingdom, and the proteſtant religion, the laws of the land, 
the juſt privileges and ire-dom of partizment.” 

Shortly after, the king hearing that a convention of eſtates 
was ſummoned without his order or privity, eaſily perceived, 
this ſtep was not taken without an intention to ſupport it. He 
chole therefore to permit them to affemble, but with expreſs 
order to limit their conſultations to the beſt ways and means of 
ſupplying the Scotith army in Ireiand, and to relieving pub- 
lic burthens by preſſing a fpecdy payment of the brotherly 
aſſiſtance due from England. But the convention was by no 
means inclined to be thus reſtrained. When the eſtates met, 
the firſt thing in debate was the limitation in the King's letter of 
licenſe. The duke of Hamilton, with the king's other friends“, 
voted it no convention but as regulated by his majeſty's letter; 
but all the reſt voted it a free convention“. The king pre- 
tended afterwards, the duke of Hamilton and his brother the 
earl of Lanerick had not ſerved him with ſincerity, and if 
they had pleaſed they might have hindered the convention 


from meeting. Some time after, theſe two lords repairing to 


Oxtord, he ordered them to be apprehended, but the ear] of 


Lanerick found means to eſcape, and his brother the duke 


was ſent down to be impriſoned in the caſtle of St. Michael's 
Mount in Cornwall. The earl of Clarendon in his hiſtory 
ſupports to the utmoſt of his power the king's ſuſpicion of 
theſe two brothers, whilſt, on the other hand, there is, in the 
Memoirs of the dukes of Hamilton, a large vindication upon 
this article. | | 


r Eighteen lords and one knight, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 466. 


5 Whereupon Hamilton and his party withdrew, and would fit in the con- 
Ibid, 


vention no more. 
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The convention of eſtates met the 22d of June, and the not come under the curſe of Meroz, we ſhould come Out ang 
n 


e aſſembly of the kirk, the 2d of Auguſt, It is ob- 
ervable, it was in June that an ordinance of the parliament 
of England, was publiſhed for calling an aſſembly of divines 
and others, to be conſulted by both houſes, for ſettling the 
government and liturgy of the church of England, and that 
this aſſembly held their firſt ſeſſion the 1ſt of July, a few 
days after the meeting of the convention of eftates m Scot- 
land. The ſequel ſhewed with what defign this aſſembly 
was appointed. | 

The precaution taken by the Scots was not ineffectual. 
They ſeem to have foreſeen what happened ſoon after. For 
in the interval between the propoſing a convention of eſtates, 
and the time of their meeting, the earl of Eſſex's army was 
ſeized with ſickneſs after the taking of Reading; the city 
of Briſtol fell into the king's hands ; and fir William Wal- 
ler's forces were routed at Roundway-down. If the king's 
ſucceſſes had not received a check by the raifing of the ſiege 
of Gloceſter and the battle of Newbury, it is very viſible, 
the parliament's affairs were in a very ill fituation about the 
end of July and the beginning of Auguſt, that is, at the 
time the convention of eſtates, and the general aſſembly met 
in Scotland. Accordingly, both houſes failed not to im- 
prove the precaution taken by the Scots, and which, in all 
appearance, had been'ſuggeſted to them. As they ſaw, their 
affairs were declining, they applied, without farther conſi- 


deration, to the convention of Scotland for affiſtance, and 


ſent commiſhoners, with full power to treat. Theſe com- 
miſſioners, who came to Edinburgh whilſt the king was ap- 
proaching Gloceſter, found the eſtates of Scotland as well 
diſpoſed as they could wiſh *. 

Both houſes had foreſeen, that the eftates of Scotland 
would demand, in return for their affiſtance, a poſitive en- 
gagement to eſtabliſh in the church of England a preſbyte- 
rian government, like that in the kirk of Scotland. It is 
ſcarce to be doubted, that ſome of the directors of the par- 
liament's affairs had made ſuch a private agreement with 
them, though it cannot be proved by any public acts. Nay, 
very likely, the earl of Eſſex's army had been ſuffered to 
decay, on purpoſe to reduce things to ſuch a ſtate, that the 
aſſiſtance of the Scots ſhould be abſolutely neceſſary. At 
leaſt, it is hard to diſcover any other reaſon, that could have 
induced the parliament to ſuffer that army to remain unſer- 
viceable from the taking of Reading to the ſiege of Gloceſter. 
It appeared that this proceeded not entirely from inability, 
ſince, when the danger grew more imminent, means were 
found to enable the earl of Eſſex to relieve Gloceſter. Now 
it was preciſely whilſt the earl of Eſſex's army was thus 
neglected, that the parliament reſolved to deſire the aſſiſtance 
of Scotland. Be this as it will, both houſes ſent, with their 
commiſſioners, two declarations, one directed to the con- 
vention, the other to the general aſſembly. The firſt was, 
only to deſire the ſpeedy aſſiſtance of the eſtates, and to in- 
form them, that their commiſſioners had inſtructions to treat 
with them, not only concerning the ſatisfaction to be made 
for the deſired aid, but alſo about ſettling the accounts be- 
tween the two kingdoms. In the ſecond, both houſes ac- 
knowledged the great zeal and love, manifeſted by the gene- 


ral aſſembly of the churches of Scotland, in their endeavours 


for the preſervation of the true proteſtant religion from the 
attempts of the popiſh and prelatical party, to the neceſſary 
reformation of church-government in England, and the 
more near union of both churches. And therefore they 
exhorted the aflembly to ſend into England ſome of their 
body, for the furtherance of that work in conjunction with 
the aſſembly of divines now fitting at Weſtminſter. They 
declared alſo, that beſides their inſtructions in the civil mat- 
ters of both kingdoms, the commiſſioners had received di- 
rections to reſort to and conſult with the general aſſembly of 
the kirk of Scotland, in every thing relating to the refor- 
mation of the church of England; and to that end, Mr. 
Marſhal and Mr. Nye, miniſters of God's word, were ap- 
pointed to aſſiſt the commiſſioners with their advice. 
With theſe declarations the commiſſioners found no diffi- 
culty in their negociation. On the contrary, the general 
aſſembly addreiled to the eſtates a declaration, containing 
the reaſons which ought to induce them to aſhſt the parlia- 
ment of England. The reaſons were to this effect: 

« 1, The controverſy now in England being betwixt the 
Lord Jeſus and Anti-chriſt with his followers, if we would 


t The commiſfioners appointed were, John Mannors, earl of Rutland, 
(who, upon indiffalition of health, procured a releaſe,) and the lord Grey 
of Wark, (who refuting to go on account of his inability to bear fo long a 
journey, was fent to the Toe, but ſoon after releated) for the lords; and 


anno 1585, wherein the eſtates found it neceſſary to en 


- 


help the Lord againſt the mighty. 


2. There was an act paſſed by the convention of eſtates 
9 


| 8 a a ter in. 
to a league and chriſtian confederation, with all proteſſan 


princes and eſtates, againſt the bloody league at Trent. (o 
formed to which there followed a league betwixt the al 
crowns of Scotland and England, ſubſcribed at Berwick 1 "y 
againſt whatſoever foreign and inteſtine powers of pig. 
ſhould arrive or riſe. And therefore the cauſe being th. 
ſame, as well as the parties, and the danger, we are by, 
to perform now, what we promiſed then. e 
* 3. We ſtand obliged to England for old kindneſs 
us, being in the ſame poſture then that they are in _ 
for in the year 1556 and 1557, the eſtates of this land 
finding the reformation of religion oppoſed by their 9; 
princes with arms and violence, and themſelves oppreſſed 
by the popiſh army, ſought and obtained the aſſiſtance of 
an army from England, whereby they expelled the French 
army, made the pacification at Leith, held the parliament 
of 1560, eſtabliſhed the religion. Therefore they got ler 
aſſiſtance from England to ſuppreſs the general popith fac 
tion, whereby they took in the caſtle of Edinburgh from the 
Laird of Grange; and in that public printed prayer, prefix 
to the Pfalm-book, we ſolemnly promiſed never to forget 
their kindneſs againſt the French ; and if we call to mind de 
manifeſtation of the lawfulneſs of the expedition into Ege. 
land, we ſtand obliged to them for their late kindneſs; for 
they not only refuſed to levy arms againſt us in the lig 
troudles in 1639, but alſo did mediate for a treaty, did we. 
come and kindly entertain our army for a year, did freely 
beſtow upon us their brotherly aſſiſtance of thirty thouſin! 
pounds; whereupon we acknowledged our thankfulneſs, ng: 
to conſiſt in affection and words at that time, but in the mu- 
tual kindneſs, and real declaration to be expected from the 
whole kingdom of Scotland, in all time to come ; beſides 
ſolemn promiſes and vows repeated in our late declaration 
and information publiſhed to the world, wherein we affure 
them of our help in their need, as in © the remonſtrance of 
the ſtates of Scotland, 1639, page 28. Remonſtrance of the 
parliament of England, 1640, page 15, 16. Intentions 0f 
the army of Scotland,” near the end. 1 
„ 4. The common danger imminent to both kirks and 
kingdoms, do invite us to help them; for we and they fil 
in one bottom, dwell in one houſe, are members of one body, 
that according to their own principles, if either of the txo 
nations or kirks be ruinated, the other cannot long ſubſi, 
We have the fame friends and foes, and many years er 
perience hath taught us, what influence popery and prelacy 
in England may have upon Scotland ; for from thence came 


the prelates, the ceremonies, the book of Common-prayers, 


Service-book, and upon our refuſal, the bloody ſword came 
from thence ; therefore we are to take England's condition 
to heart, as a common cauſe, to put forth our helping hand, 
if we tender religion, laws, and liberties. N 

* 5. The common advantage redounding to both kirk 
and kingdom, to perſuade help; for hereby we have a fait 
opportunity to advance uniformity in diſcipline and wor- 
ſhip, which will prove the ſureſt bond of union, and bulwatk 
to both. | 

6. If we forſake England, we forſake our deareſt friencs, 
who can beſt help us in caſe we be reduced to the like ſtraits 
hereafter by the common adverſary. „„ 

467. If we ſuffer the parliament of England to be cut ol, 
we have loſt our peace with England. If the popiſh and 
prelatical faction do over-rule the parliament, we may ex- 
pect war both from king and parliament, whereunto they 
will not want pretences. And we have reaſon to fear, that, 
ſeeing ſome of the malignants at home are reported to have 
vented, that the king was not tied to keep what he had 
granted to us, becauſe by calling and keeping our conver 
tion, we have firſt broken to him. | 

8. It we ſhould deſert them at this time, yet as Mor- 
decai ſaid to Eſther, Deliverance ſhall ariſe to them {ro 
elſewhere; but we and our father's houſe may look for de. 
ſtruction ; and who knoweth, but we are reſtored to our f. 
ligion and liberties, to a free convention at this tim, 
and made a mirror of God's mercy to all nations and Kink 
that we may help our brethren of England? 

* 9. That the only means for the procuring of a hapf 


for the commons, fir William Armync, fir Henty Vane the vounget, Mr, 


Hatcher, and Mr. Dailey, with two -divines, Marſhal aud Nye, to attend 


them. Rufhworth, tom. V. p. 460. Clucndon, tom. II. p. 232. 
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agreement betwixt the king and the parliament, is by put- 
go up of the ſword, and ſaving chriſtian blood from being 
*. ſuppreſſing of papiſts, and eſtabliſhing religion in his 
4 ions 3 for humble ſupplications and remonſtrances, 
iched out with naked hands, will not prevail with our ad- 
-orfaries; who have invironed our king, and cloſed his ears 
to the cry of his ſubjects. a 28 1 

« But it will be objected, ſeeing our religion and liberties 
ire eſtabliſhed according to our own deſires; and ſeeing his 
majeſty's declaration to the whole kingdom, and letter to 
every nobleman and borough, to give aſſurance for preſerva- 
tion of the ſame without altering, we have no intereſt nor 
hazard, however buſineſs go in England; but ſhould keep 
ourſelves in peace and quiet. 

« 1. Anſwer. In all the proceedings of this buſineſs we 
have from time to time declared, That neither verbal pro- 
miſes, nor fair declarations for maintaining religion and li- 


when we confided to verbal gracious expreſſions of his ma- 
jeſty's ; yet afterwards they were denied, and burnt by the 
hands of the hangman, and an army levied agaiuſt us. It 
was the counſel of Monfieur de Thou to the queen-regent of 
Scotland at St. Andrews, for reverſing our fürſt retormation, 
to grant our predeceflors in fair promiſes and declarations all 
that they craved, and when thereby they thould be divided, 
to interpret theſe by herſelf, and to take order with the heads 
of the opponers; and this policy was uſed by Charles IX. 
king of France, for the ſubverting of the proteſtant religion 
in France, as witnefſeth Monſieur de Thou, L. 71. p. 463. 

« 2. As we have found by former experience, that the 
eſtabliſhment of our firit reformation by an act of aſſembly 
and parliament, could not ſecure us from the violent preſſing 
of innovations againſt both; and in the new remonſtrance of 
| 1640, page 16. we have fully expreſſed, that no affembly or 
| parliament, whereunto we taſtened our hopes, can be any 
afety for us, ſo long as our enemies fit at the helm, and 
govern the king's council, and make his majeſty inter- 
pret laws contrary to the advice of judicators of kirk and 
fate. And of late our mediation betwixt him and his par- 
liament was rejected, and our commiſſioners ſtopt from go- 
ing to London, contrary to his own ſafe. conduct. 


ſtroyed, who ſhall undertake for our ſafety? As the king's 
declarations cannot exceed his perſon, or ſecure us at the 
hands of his ſucceflors, ſo we may perceive in the late diſco— 
very of the plots of the Scots, Engliſh, and Iriſh papiſts, 
that theſe declarations can be no ſufficient ſecurity againſt the 
| ſurpriſing of papiſts and malignants, if they be permitted to 
carry arms within any of the kingdoms, : 

E © Secondly, It is objected, that we are a poor people, not 
E fit for ſuch an undertaking. To which we anſwer, 

E © 1, The repreſentative body of the kingdom now con- 
vened, can beſt ſatisfy this objection. 

22. When God calls his people, and makes them will- 
© ing, he gives them alſo ſtrength, that through him they may 
= do valiantly. | 


tion of ſtates will ſee to the conditions, that the kingdoms 
received as little detriment as may be. 


— *© Thirdly, It is objected, they will not embrace a preſ- 
bxpterian-government in the kirk, and ſo no hope of uni- 
formity. 3 
d © Anſwer 1. They have already put out epiſcopal govern- 
„ment, root and branch, neither will they, nor do the pro— 
< eeſtant kicks know of any other but the preſbyterial. 
, WW © 2. If any zealous man amongſt them have their ſcruples 
ne aint prefbyterial government, we truſt the Lord will reveal 
my the truth unto them. 
„ © They have in many declarations expreſſed their reſolu— 
doons and defires for uniformity.” 
lo- The aflembly and convention having reſpectively appointed 
om We eommittecs to treat with the Engliſh commitiioners, it was 
de. reed at the firſt conferences, that the beſt and ſpeedieſt 
1 We cans for accomplithing the union and aſſiſtance deſired, 
me, . bas that both nations ſhould enter into a mutual covenant or 
k WE gue. This covenant was prepared in a very ſhort time, 
0 that Auguſt the 17th, it was preſented to the eſtates and 
Pl! de Cenerel-aflembly, and approved by both the ſame day. 


4 
2 


n the morrow, being the 18th, it was ſent to England 


r , . ; | 
5 be manner of taking it was thus: The covenant was read, and then 
pode w 


4s given that cuch perſon ſhould immediately, by ſwearing there- 
K 3 worſiup the greut name of God, and teſtity fo inuch outwardly, by 
s up their hands; and then they went up into the chancel [of St. Mar- 


* 
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berty could ſecure us, becauſe we have ſo often found * facta 
verbis contraria.” As for example, the treaty of Dunce, 


« 5. If the parliament of England that now is, be de- 


23. God hath helped us in all enterprizes for his cauſe, 
and he will yet provide for us. We hope the wiſe conven- | 


in Ruſbyorth, tom. V. p. 480. 
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by the lord Maitland, afterwards duke Lauderdale. IIe 
was accompanied with Mr. Alexander Henderſon, modera- 


tor of the genetal aſſembly, and Mr. Gilleſpy, both mini— 
ſters, as commiſſioners from the aſſembly to treat with the 


aſſembly of divines at Weſtminſter, about the union of the 


two churches. 


If the Scots were diſpoſed to enter into a league with the 
Engliſh, theſe were no leſs defirous of it. Auguſt the 28th, 
ten days after the departure of the Scotch commiſſioners, 
the parliament of England, conſented to the covenant. Im- 
mediately after, the aſſembly of divines were ordered by 
both houſes to frame an exhortation to the taking of the 
covenant, to be read publicly in all the churches. That 
done, the covenant was ordered to be printed and publiſhed, 
and appointed to be taken the 22d of September by all the 
members of parliament, and the aſſembly of divines, which 


was done with great folemnity r. The covenant was as 
follows: 


A ſolemn league and covenant for refotmation and defence of 


religion, the honour and happineſs of the king, and the 
peace and ſafety of the three kingdoms of England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland. 5 | | 


© WE noblemen, barons, knights, gentlemen, citizens, 
burgeſſes, miniſters, of the goſpel, and commons of all forts 
in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, by the 
providence of God living under one king, and b-ing of one 
reformed religion, having before our eyes the Glory of God, 
and the advancement of the kingdom of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jeſus Chriſt, the honour and happineſs of the king's 
majeſty and his poſterity, and the true public liberty, ſafety 
and peace of the Kingdoms, whercin every one's private con- 
dition is included; and calling to mind the treacherous and 
bloody plots, conſpiracies, attempts, and practices of the 
enemies of God againſt the true religion and profeſſors there- 
of in all places, eſpecially in theſe three kingdoms, ever 
fince the reformation of religion, and how much their rage, 
power, and preſumption are of late, and at this time, in- 
creaſed and exerciſed, whereof the deplorable eſtate of the 
church and kingdom of Ireland, the diſtreſſed eſtate of the 
church and kingdom of England, and the dangerous eſtate 
of the church and kingdom of Scotland, are preſent and 
public teſtimonies; we have (now at laſt) after other means 
of ſupplication, remonſtrance, proteſtations and ſufferings, 
for the preſervation of ourſelves and our religion from utter 
ruin and deſtruction, according to the commendable prac- 
tice of theſe kingdoms in former times, and the example 
of God's people in other nations, after mature deliberation, 
reſolved and determined to enter into a mutual and ſolemn 
league and covenant, wherein we all ſubſcribe, and each one 
of us for himſelf, with our hands lifted up to the moſt high 
God, do ſwear: 

< I. That we ſhall fincerely, really and conſtantly, through 
the grace of God, endeavour, in our ſeveral places and cal- 
lings, the preſervation of the reformed religion in the church 
of Scotland, in doctrine, worſhip, diſcipline and govern- 
ment, againſt our common enemies, the reformation of re- 
ligion in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, in doctrine, 
worfhip, diſcipline and government, according to the word 


of God, and the example of the beſt reformed churches ; 
. and we ſhall endeavour to bring the churches of God in the 


three Kingdoms to the neareſt conjunction and uniformity in 
religion, confeſſing of faith, form of church-government, 
directory for worſhip and catechifing, that we, and our po- 
ſterity after us, may, as brethren, live in faith and love, and 
the Lord may delight to dwell in the midſt of us, 

«II. That we ſhall in like manner, without reſpe& of 
perſons, endeavour the extirpation of popery, prelacy, (that 
is, church-government by archbiſhops, biſhops; their chan- 
cellors and commiilarics, deans, deans and chapters, arch— 
deacons, and all other ecclefiaftical oſſicers depending on that 
hierarchy) ſuperſtition, hereſy, ſchiſm, profaneneſs, and what- 
ſoever ſhall be found to be contrary to ſound doctrine, and 
the power of godlineſs, leſt we partake in other men's fins, 
and thereby be in danger to receive of their plagues, and 
that the Lord may be one, and his name one in the three 
Kingdoms. | | 

« III. We ſhall with the ſame ſincerity, reality and con- 
ſtancy, in our ſeveral vocations, endeavour with our eſtates 
and lives, mutually to preſerve the rights and privileges 


garet's Weſtminſter, ] and there ſubſctibed their names in a roll of parch- 


ment, in which this covenant was fairly written. It was taken that day 


by two hundred and twenty-two members of parliament, whoſe names ſeg 
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of the parliaments, and the liberties of the kingdoms, and 
to preſerve and defend the king's majeſty's perſon and autho- 
rity, in the preſervation and defence of the true religion and 
liberties of the kingdoms, that the world may bear witneſs 
with our conſciences of our loyalty, and that we have no 
thoughts or intentions to diminiſh his majeſty's juſt power 
and greatneſs. 

« TV, We ſhall alſo with all faithfulneſs endeavour the 
diſcovery of all ſuch as have been or ſhall be incendiaries, 
malignants, or evil inſtruments, by hindering the reforma- 
tion of religion, dividing the King from his people, or one 
of the kingdoms from another, or making any faction or par- 
ties among the people, contrary to this league and covenant, 
that they may be brought to public trial, and receive condign 
puniſhment, as the degree of their offences ſhall require or 
deſerve, or the ſupreme judicatories of both kingdoms reſpec- 
tively, or others having power from them for that effect, ſhall 
judge convenient. oe 5 

„ V. And whereas the happineſs of a bleſſed peace be- 
tween tacſe kingdoms, denied in former times to our pro- 
genitors, is, by the good providence of God granted unto 
us, and hath bcen lately concluded and lettled by both par- 
liaments, we ſhall, each one of us, according to our place 
and intereſt, endeavour, that they may remain conjoined in 
a firm peace and union to all poſterity, and that juſtice may 
be done upon the wilful oppolers thereof, in manner expreſſed 
in the precedent articles. 


- 


« VI. We ſhall alſo, according to our places and callings, 


in this common cauſe of religion, liberty, and peace of the 
kingdoms, aſſiſt and defend all thoſe that enter into this 


league and covenant, in the maintaining and purſuing there- 
of, and ſhall not ſuffer ourſelves directly or indirectly, by 
whatſoever combination, perſuaſion, or terror, to be divided 
and withdrawn from this bleſſed union and conjunction, 
whether to make defection to the contrary part, or to give 
ourſelves to a deteſtable indifferency or neutrality in this cauſe, 
which ſo much concerneth the glory of God, the good of the 
kingdoms, and the honour of the king, but ſhall all the days 
of our lives zealovily and conſtantly continue therein, againſt 
all oppoſition, and promote the ſame according to our power, 
againſt all letts and impediments whatſoever ; and what we 
are not able ourſelves to ſuppreſs or overcome, we ſhall reveal 
and make known, that it may be timely prevented or re- 
20ved ; all which we ſhall do as in the fight of God. 

6 And becauſe theſe kingdoms are guilty of many fins and 
provocations againſt God, and his fon Jeſus Chriſt, as is too 
manifeſt by our preſent diſtreſſes and dangers, the fruits 
thereof: We profels and declare before God, and the world, 
our unfeigned deſire to be humbled for our fins, and for the 
ſins of theſe kingdoms, eſpecially that we have not, as we 
ought, valued the ineſtimable benefit of the goſpel; that we 
have not laboured for the purity and power thereof ; and that 
we have not endeavoured to receive Chriſt in our hearts, nor 
to walk worthy of him in our lives, which are the cauſes of 
other fins and tranſgreſſions, fo much abounding amongſt us. 
And our true and unfeigned purpole, deſire, and endeavour, 
for ourſelves, and all others under our power and charge, 
both in public and in private, in all duties we owe to God and 
man, to amend our lives, and each one to go before another 
in the example of a real reformation; that the Lord may turn 
away his wrath and heavy indignation, and eſtabliſh theſe 
churches and kingdoms in truth and peace. And this cove- 
nant we make in the preſence of Almighty God, the ſearcher 
of all hearts, with a true intention to perform the ſame, as 
we ſhall anſwer at that great day, when the ſecrets of all 
hearts ſhall be diſcloſed ; moſt humbly beſeeching the Lord 
to ſtrengthen us by his Holy Spirit for this end, and to bleſs 
our defires and proceedings with ſuch ſucceſs, as may be 
deliverance and lafety to his people, and encouragement to 
other chriſtian churches, groaning under, or in danger of, 
the yoke of anti-chriſtian tyranny, to join in the ſame, or 
like aſlociation and covenant. To the glory of God, the en- 
Iargement of the kingdom of Jeſus Chriſt, and the peace and 
tranquility of chriſtian kingdoms, and common-wealths.” 

[ have often ſaid, that the preſbyterian party prevailed in 
the partiament of England. This party impatiently waited 
for an opportunity to eſtabliſn the preſbyterian government 
in the church, and this ſeemed to them ſo favourable, that 
they reſolved not to loſe it. The affairs of the parliament 
were in an ill way. The king was become maſter of Briſtol, 
The carl of Eff:x's army was unſerviceable, and Wal- 
ler's entirely diſperſed by the loſs of the battle of Roundway- 
down. Prince Maurice was with a good army in the weſt, 
where he met with no oppoſition, The marquis of Newcaſtle 


* 


their opinion, the ſole means of ſecuring the enjoy me 
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was maſter of all the north, and ſuperior in number o 
to the lord Fairfax in the county of York. In ſhor: 

king was now befieging Gloceſter, when the parting. 
commithoners came to Edinburgh. Had he taken that rg 
the parliament would have had reaſon to fear a general 7 
tion, confidering the advantages the king would have 3 
by received. The two houſes had therefore, if I may ſo 85 
it, no other refuge than the aſfiſtance of the Scots, an alliſt a 
which could not be procured, but by yielding them the = 
cle of uniformity, ſo paſſionately defired by them, bein 10 


85 in 
their liberties. So, thoſe of the parliament's party that 3 
moſt attached to the church of England, clearly perceived 
they muſt conſent to a change of church government, or 1,. 
expoled to the hazard of loſing the fruit of all their ag 
in caſe the king ſhould be reſtored by force of arms. Thins. 
ſtanding thus, they could not think it ſtrange, that the * 
liament ſhould conſent to an uniformity, in order to Cath 
the Scots for their fo neceflary aſſiſtance. For this rea 
the covenant was taken without murmuring, and it we : 
perceived, that this proceeding would increaſe the number of 
the king's friends, as the parliament had ever dreaded be. 
caufe it was done at a juncture, when the neceſſity of it Nen 
ed unavoidable. 5 

Shortly after, the King iſſued out a proclamation to for: 
the taking of the covenant, but it produced no great ef. 
On the contrary, the committee of eſtates did, by has 
printed act of the 22d of October, ordain it to be ſworn and 
ſubſcribed by all the ſubje&s, under pain of having their 
goods and rents confiſcated. After that, they ſummoned 
the lords of the council to come and fign it before then 
Fhe duke of Hamilton, and ſome others, refufing to {the 
ſcribe it, the committee, by another act, of the 17th of No. 
vember, ordered all their lands to be ſeized, and their ber. 
ſons to be apprehended, with permiſſion to kill ſuch 3; 
reſiſted. Notwithſtanding all this, the king, at the duke, 
coming to Oxford, cauſed him, as I ſaid, to be arreſted. 

After both Kingdoms had agreed upon the covenant, the 
eſtates of Scotland appointed commiſſioners to treat with the 
Engliſh, concerning the aid defired. The ſubſtance of th: 
treaty, ſigned November the 29th, is as follows: 

** I, That the covenant be ſworn and ſubſcribed by bog 
kingdoms. | 

** 2. That an army ſhall be forthwith levied in Scotland, 
conſiſting of eighteen thouſand foot effective, and two thou 
ſand horſe, and one thouſand dragoons effective, with a fü. 
able train of artillery, to be ready at ſome general rendezrous 
near the borders of England, to march into England with 
all convenient ſpeed, the ſaid foot and horſe to be well aud 
compleatly armed, and provided with victuals and pay toc 
torty days. | 

** 3. That the army be commanded by a general, appointed 
by the eſtates of Scotland, and ſubject to ſuch reſolutions aud 
directions as ſhall be agreed and contluded mutually between 


S Not 


the two kingdoms, or by committees appointed by them in 


that behalf. | 

*© 4. That the charge of levying, arming, and bringing 
the ſaid forces together, as allo the fitting the train of ani. 
ery, be computed and ſet down according to the fame rates, 
as if the kingdom of Scotland were to raiſe the ſaid army for 
themſelves ; all which for the preſent is to be done by tk: 
kingdom of Scotland upon accompt, and the accompt to be 
delivered to the commitlioners of the kingdom of Ingland; 
and when the peace of the two kingdoms is ſettled, the lame 
to be repaid or ſatisfied to the kingdom of Scotland. 

*© 5. That this army be likewiſe paid, as if the kingdon 
of Scotland were to employ the ſame for their own occation; 
and towards the defraying thereof, ſhall be monthly alloxed 
and paid the ſum of Zo, oool. ſterling by the parliament cl 
England; out of the eſtates and revenues of the papiſts, pre- 
lates, malignants, and their adherents, or otherwiſe ; and 
calc the ſaid 30,0001. monthly, or any part thereof, be not 
paid at the time when it ſhall become due, the kingdom of 
England ſhall give the public faith for the paying of the te., 
mainder unpaid with all poſſible ſpeed, allowing the rate ot 
81. per cent. for the time of the performance thereof; and 
caſe that notwithſtanding the ſaid monthly ſum of 20,000) 
paid as aforeſaid, the ſtates and kingdom of Scotland ſha!l 
have juſt cauſe to demand farther ſatisfaction of their brethrel 
of England, when the peace of both kingdoms is ſettled, ft 
the pains, hazard, and charges they have undergone in the 
ſame, they ſhall by way of brotherly aſſiſtance have due te, 
compence made to them by the kingdom of England, apd 
that out of ſuch lands and eſtates of the papiſts, relates 
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tonants and their adherents; and for the aſſurance there- 
3 public faith of the kingdom of England ſhal] be 
of | | 
ages to the end the ſaid army may be enabled and 
ed to march, the kingdom of England is to pay in 
rep their brethren of Scotland, the ſum of 

dy money tO 45 
18 Ar ſterling at Leith or Edinburgh, by way of advance 
_ hand which is to be diſcounted back again to the 
care land by the kingdom of Scotland, upon the 
kingdom of England by Thc RIMS 
firſt monthly allowance which ſhall grow due to the Scotiſh 
army, from the time they ſhall make their firſt entrance into 
the kingdom of England. ö 5 | 

e 7. That the public faith of the kingdom of Scotland 

zul be given to be jointly made uſe of with the public faith 
x the kingdom of England, for the preſent taking up 
p 2.000]. ſterling in the kingdom of England, or elſewhere, 
for the ſpeedy procuring of the ſaid 100, oool. ſterling as 
aforeſaid ; as alſo a conſiderable fum tor the ſatisfying in 
good proportion the arrears of the Scotiſh army in Ireland. 

« $ That no ceſſation, nor any pacitication or agreement 
of peace whatſoever ſhall be made without the mutual advice 
and conſent of both kingdoms. | 
« 9. That the public faith of the kingdom of Scotland, 
ſhall be given to their brethren of England, that neither their 
entrance into, nor their continuance in, the Kingdom of 
England, ſhall be made ule of to any other ends than are ex- 

refled in the covenant, and in the articles of this treaty : 
and that all matters of difference that thall happen to ariſe 
between the ſubjects of the two nations, ſhall be reſolved and 
determined by the mutual advice and conſent of both Kking- 
doms, or by ſuch committees as for this purpoſe ſhall be by 
them appointed. | h ? 

« 10. That the kingdom of England do oblige themſelves | 
to aid and aſſiſt the kingdom of Scotland, in the ſame or like 
caſes of ſtraits and extremities. a | 
© 11, That during the time that the Scotiſh army ſhall b 
employed as aforeſaid, for the detence of the Kingdom of 
Scotland, there ſhall be fitted out, as men of war, eight ſhips, 
whereof fix ſhall be of burden betwixt one hundred and twenty 
and two hundred tun; the other between three and four 
hundred tun; all which ſhall be maintained at the charge of 
the kingdom of England, to be employed for the defence of 
the coalt of Scotland, un'ler ſuch commanders as the earl of 
Warwick, for the time of his being admiral, ſhall nominate, 
with the approbation of the committees of both kingdoms ; 
which commanders ſhall receive from the ſaid carl general 
inſtructions, that they do from time to time obſerve the di- 
rections of the committees of both kingdoms.” 

Though this treaty was not ſigned till the 29th of Novem- 
ber, the eſtates of Scotland were ſo ſecure, there would be no 
objections to the terms, that the troops of the moſt diſtant 
counties were now marching to the general rendezvous, whilſt 
the treaty was in hand. The very day the covenant was ſent 
to England, namely, the 18th of Auguſt, a proclamation was 
publiſhed in the king's name according to the uſual ſtile, com- 
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years old, to provide themſelves with ammunition, arms, 
and forty days proviſions, and to be ready to march for the 
defence of the kingdom. The king could not bear, that an 
order ſhould be publiſhed in his name to his ſubjects of 
Scotland, to arm themſelves againſt himſelf. He writ a 
vehement letter to the council, commanding them expreſly 
do call in the proclamation, but it was to no purpoſe. The 
king ſeems not to have known, that in Scotland as well as 
in England, in all ſtate affairs, the king is never confidered 
as ſeparated from the people, and that it is the uſual practice 
to publiſh all public orders in the king's name, though they 
are prejudicial to his private intereſts. Hiſtory furniſhes us 
with numberlets inſtances, and the king had found, by too 
frequent experience for ſome time in England, that in mak- 
ing war upon him, it was pretended to be for his honour 
and true intereſt. He himſelf pretended, that he waged war 
with both houſes in defence of the libertics of parliament, 
This is an effect of the conſtitution of the government, where- 
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deemed inieparable. If they happen to be divided, it is not 
image, that each pretends to act for the good of the whole, 
lace this pretenſion is made the {ole cauſe of their di- 
viſton. 

Upon this foundation it was, that the eftates of Scotland 
PuUblithed two manifeſtoes, wherein, ſuppoling the king to 
have been, and Qill to be guided by pernicious counſels, 
they pretended not only, that they might juſtly aſſiſt the 
two houſes againſt him, but were bound in conſcience to 
maße war upon him, They maintained, they had no other 
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manding all the ſubjects of Scotland, from fixteen to fixty 


by the king as the head, and the people as the body, are 


view, than to reſcue him from the dangers he willingly ex- 
poſed himſelf to, and to labour for his happincls and glory, 
After all, this maxim is not wholly peculiar to England and 
Scotland; it has been followed in other ſtates during civil 
wars. All that can be ſaid, is, that many times the welfare 
of the king and ſtate, is only a cloke to ambition, revenge, 
and other criminal paſſions. But it is not impoſſible, that 
what is frequently a pretence only, may ſometimes be a 
very ſolid reaſon. It is the part of the wiſe and unbiaſled, 
who ſeek only the truth, to diſtinguiſh the real motives 
which engage ſubjects to take up arms againſt their fovereigns, 
in ſtates where an abſolute and unlimitted power cannot with 
reaſon be aſcribed to the prince, as in England and Scot- 
land. 

The king made a long anſwer to theſe manifeſtoes, but it 
was upon quite contrary fuppoſitions. He pretended, both 
houſes of parliament had forced him to take up arms in his 
own defence: that his conſent to the acts of the parliament 
of Scotland, was more than ſufficient to ſecure their reli- 
gion and liberties : that his ſubjects of Scotland could not, 
without being guilty of treaſon, make war upon him on any 
pretence whatſoever, and other the like ſuppoſitions, which 
the Scots did not grant, as he did not thote made by them 
in ſupport of their pretended right. There is one among 
others, which frequently occurs in the authors who have writ 
on this ſubject, and which is admitted, or rejected, accord- 
ing as they lean to either party. And this obliges me juſt 
to mention it, in order to arm the reader againſt the pre- 
judices of both. | | 

In the treaty of peace concluded at London 1641, there 
was this clauſe : “ That the kingdom of Scotland {hall not 
denounce nor make war againſt the kingdoms of England, 
or Ireland, without conſent of the parliament of Scotland; 
nor, on the other hand, the kingdom of England make war 
againſt Scotland, without conſent of the parliament of Eng- 


land. And in caſe any of the ſubje&s of any of the king- 


doms ſhall riſe in arms, or make war againſt any other of the 
kingdoms and ſubjects thereof, without conſent of the par- 
liament of that kingdom whereof they are ſubjects, or upon 
which they do depend, that they ſhall be held as traitors to 
the ſtates whereot they are ſubjects. And that both the king- 
doms, in the caſes aforeſaid, be bound to concur in the re- 
preſſing of thoſe that ſhall happen to riſe in arms, or make war 
without conſent of their own parliament.” | 

The king ſuppoſing, that the Scots, in aiding the parlia- 
ment againſt him, intended to make war upon FEogland, 
inferred from this clauſe, that they were guilty of treaſon. 
This inference was founded not only upon the ſuppoſition 
above mentioned, but alſo upon the convention of eſtates not 
being a true pailiament, and moreover upon his having 
given them licence to mect, but with ſuch limitations as 
had not been oblerved. 'The Scots ſuppoſed on the con- 
trary, that, far from intending to make war againſt Eng- 
land, their deſign was to aid and defend that kingdom againſt 
the popiſh and prelatical party, and reſcue the king out of 
their hands. | 5 Sg 

Thus, what the king called invading England, the oppoſite 
party called aftiſting it. This muſt be always remembered 
when we read the hiſtory of thoſe days. 

The Scotch army entered England January 15, 1643-4« 
But it is not yet time to relate what they did there. It 
will be neccilary firſt to ſpeak of what paſſed concerning 
Ireland, and of fome other important occurrences of the 
year 1643. 

As to Ireland, the ſucceſs of the firſt campaign had been 
ſo equal on both fides, that neither could boatt of having 
gained any great advantage. 'Tne point was to continue 
the war, each rightly judging, peace would be always very 
remote, ſo long as things remained in a ſtate of equality. 
And therefore the king and he parliament thought of 
Krengthening themſelves againſt the enſuing Campaign. 
The rreaty of Oxford not ſucceeding, as was caſy to forc- 
ſee, the king thought of ,means to employ at home the 
Eugliſh troops that ſerved in Ireland, and to that purpoſe, of 
making a truce with the rebels, As this notable project 
could not but be odious to the Engliſh, and render fuſpici— 
ous all the King's proteſtations with reſpect to the Iriſh re— 


by } 


bcilion, he jaw himſelf obliged”to uſe more caution, to pro- 


cure an excuſe to conclude this ceflation, This he did by 
engaging the lords-juſtices of Ireland, and the council of 
Dublin to countenance his project. But as 1 may be ae- 
cuſed of atcribing to the king motives he never had, I think 
it incumbent on me to allege here the unqueſtionable teſti- 
mony of the lord Clarendon. The reader will find it in 
vol. II. p. 318. fol. edit; 
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« The king was not all this while without a due ſenſe of 
the dangers that threatened him, in the growths and im— 
rovement of the power and ſtrength of the enemy, and 
bo impoſſible it would be for him, without ſome more ex- 
traordinary aſſiſtance, to refiſt that torrent, which he fore- 
ſaw by the next ſpring would be ready to overwhelm him, 
if he made not proviſion accordingly. And finding by de- 
grees, that it was not in his power to compoſe the diſtur— 
bances of England, or to prevent thoſe of Scotland, and ab- 
horring the thought of introducing a foreign nation to ſubcue 
his own ſubjects, he begun to think of expedients which 
might allay the diſtempers in Ireland; that ſo, having one 
of his kingdoms in peace, he might apply the power of that 
towards the procuring it in his other dominions. He was 
not ignorant, how tender an argument that buſineſs of Ire- 


land was, and how prepared men were to pervert whatſoever 


he ſaid, or did in it; and therefore he reſolved to proceed 
with that caution, that whatſoever was done in it, ſhould be 


by the council of that ſtate, who were underſtood to be moſt. 


ſkilful in thoſe affairs.“ | 

Hence it is evident, that the king's defign in making a 
truce with the Iriſh rebels, was to employ the Engliſh forces 
which ſerved in that kingdom, to ſubdue the parliament, 
and that, to avoid the approaches which might be caſt on 
him for it, he reſolved ſo to manage, that it ſhould appear 
to be done by the council of Ireland, that is, by the lords- 
juſtices and the reſt of the council. In the paſſage I have 
quoted, the lord Clarendon inſinuates, that the king came 
not to this reſolution till about the end of the year 1643, 
that is, when he was ſure the Scots were to ſend an army 
into England. For, after relating what had paſſed during 
the campaign of 1643, the parliament's negociations in Scot- 
land, the covenant of both kingdoms, the reſolution taken 
in Scotland to aid the two houſes, the calling of the Ox- 
ford parliament, which was not done till December the 
ſame year; he comes at laſt to ſpeak of the king's reſolu— 
tion, to make ule of the Engliſh troops that were in Ireland. 
„The king, (ſays he) was not all this while without a due 
ſenſe of the dangers that threatened him, and how impoſhble 
it would be for him to refiſt that torrent, which he foreſaw 
by the next ſpring would be ready to overwhelm him.---He 
began theretore to think of expedients which might allay the 
diſtempers of Ireland.“ It is however-certain, the king re- 
ſolved to make a truce in Ireland, long before the parlia- 
ment's negociation with Scotland, and before the Scots reſo— 
lution to levy an army. And what invincibly proves that the 
king was determined, before the engagement of the Scots, is, 


that the Iriſh truce was figned the 15th of September 1643, 


after a long negociacion. Thus, the lord Clarendon's 1nfinu- 
ation, that the king did reſolve to employ the Engliſh forces 
of Ireland, only to ſecure himſelf againſt the torrent that 
was ready to overwhelm him, being very ill-grounded, con- 
firms what will be ſeen hereafter, that he was not induced 
by neceſſity to make a truce with the Iriſh rebels, but by 
the hopes of ſubduing the parliament with theſe additional 
forces. 

To have a pretence to conclude this truce, the king be- 
Jieved, the beſt way was to perſuade the public, it would 
be extremely advantageous, or rather was abſolutely neceſ— 
ſary, to the Engliſh in Ireland, and their only refuge, to 
preſerve what they ſtill poſſeſſed in that country. He had 
complained ſeveral times, that the parliament neglected the 
Iriſh war, and would have had a numerous army ſent thi— 
ther. But, as I ſaid before, the parliament ſuſpecting, the 
king's aim was only to weaken them by that diverfion, were 
contented with tending from time to time a few ſupplies to 
continue the war, beſides the Scotch troops which made a 
great diverſion in the north. "Theſe ſupplies, though incon- 
ſiderable, had however produced this good effect, that the 
rebels, inſtead of making greater progreſs, had on the con- 
trary loſt much ground after ſeveral defeats. They were 
however ſtill much ſuperior to the Engliſh, and though the 
Engliſh and Scotch forces were able to curb them a little, 
they were not ſtrong enough to hope to reduce them to 
obedience, Nay, it was to be feared, they would in the 
end be overpowered with numbers, efpecially as the parha- 
ment, engaged in a war with the king, could not fend a 
powerful aid into Ireland for fear of leaving England unpro- 
vided, This was the pretence uſed by the king to conclude 
a truce with the rebels, | 

in the ſituation of affairs ſince war had been declared 


5 They carried with them 20,990 l. in ready money, three huudred bar- 
rel; of pyyder, ten tun of match, an“ other ammunition, Rufliyorit, tom. 
V p. 830. | | 

Sec the declaration hereaſter of both houſee, 
Ireland. Rapin. 


be affairs of 
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Ireland were upon a very good foot, and as the marquis ot 


between the king and the parliament, and the lords 


who governed Ireland were greatly embarrafled, Ther i. 
been commiſſioned by the King, and conſequently from hin 
e 


they were to receive their orders. But on the other hang WS | 
the parliament having taken upon them to pay the charges o . 

the Iriſh war, they could not openly declare for the bins 
without forfeiting the aſſiſtance of the parliament, the king 
not being in condition to ſupply them. A perfect ney,* 
lity was not poſſible, becauſe the king and the parliamen 
intereſts being oppoſite, they could not implicidy obey Py 
one, without being ſuſpected by the other. They che. 
therefore to try to content both, as far as was Polhble, hy 
the rather, as the king and the parliament expreſſed ay equa 
defire to end the Iriſh war. But they could not reman 
long in this ſituation. Such was their caſe at laſt, thy i 
was not poſſible for them to pleaſe both. The parliamen: 
having ſent in October 1642 a committee to Dublin to 2. 
fift the council, and ſettle with the lords-juſtices what pe. 
lated to the continuance of the wars, thele commiſſionetz 
were at firſt received with reſpect, but in February 1641 
by the king's expreſs order, were ſent back to England. 
The king was well pleaſed, the parliament ſhould lvpply 
what was neceſſary for continuing the war, but unwill 
they ſhould have any ſhare in the government of Ireland, o. 
their commiſſioners a place in the council of ſtate, Shortly 
after, he removed ſome of the lords-juſtices and covnſellors. 
Probably, he was then forming the project of a truce with 
the rebels, and wanted for that purpoſe, that the lords. 
juſtices and all the counſellors ſhould be diſpoſed to :& 
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only by his orders. Beſides, on this ſuppoſition, the parliz. to ſubſiſ 
ment's commifſioners could not but be a great impediment, IB their pr 
had they continued to aſſiſt at the council of ſtate, From ters ſent 
that time alſo, the inſtances of the lords-juſtices to the hin. A ment, fi 
and parliament for aid, became mere prefſing and frequent, Vas goi 
They reprefented the ſtate of the Engliſh in Ireland as eh. E Thirdly, 
tirely deſperate, without a ſpecdy ſupply of men, moner, S ers of 
and ammunition, They ſaid, the officers were very im. . delay to 
portunaie for leave to return to England. In a word, they this arm 
omitted nothing, that was apt to create a belief, there wiz E Decemb: 
no remedy. On the other hand, ſome officers of the I'ng. Y Septemib 
Iiſh army preſented a remonſtrance to the lords-juſtices, E had rece: 
April the 4th, 1643, declaring, they were reduced to de- E evidence 
ipair for want of money to ſubſiſt, and that it ought not i» E vated by 
be thought ſtrange, if in their caſe they ſhould have recourſs E uſe them 
to the firſt and primary law of nature, namely, the law ct ſiament r 
ſelf- preſervation. If to theſe fo earneſt complaints be added, E the Iriſh 
what the lord Clarendon ſays, that the king reſolved ſo to cluded : 
proceed, that every thing ſhould appear to be dane by the acquaint 
council of Ireland, the ſending back of the parliament' ſation, 


commiſſioners, and the changes made among the Jords-jul- 
tices, and members of the council, one can tcarce help ſul- 
pecting theſe complaints to be all begged, on purpoſe to 
ſerve tor pretence to the ceſſation. This ſuſpicion ſeems the 
more probable, as at that time the affairs of the Engliſh in 
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Ormond had juſt gained at Roſs a ſignal victory over the 
rebels. Accordingly the lords juſtices, as well as the oft- 
cers, took care not to make the progreſs of the rebels the 
grounds of their complaints, but only the want of moner, 
proviſions, and ammunition. =—_ 

However this be, the remopſtrance of the officers being 
ſent to the king, he took occaſion from thence to fend to 
the marquis of Ormond a commiſſion, impowering him to 
treat with the rebels, and agree with them upon a cetlation 
of arms for one year. He gave notice of it to the Jorcs- 
juſtices, in a letter of April the 23d, 1643, commanding 
them to aſſiſt the marquis in the execution of his com- 
miſſion to the utmoſt of their power. The date of this 


commiſſion is remarkable, for it evidently ſhews, that the Mean v 
Scots reſolution to aſſiſt the parliament, which was not of the lorc 
taken till the following Auguſt, was not the cauſe of toc of Ormon 
LIriſh truce, | concluſion 
May the 3d, the king renewed his orders to the mat— iDared we! 
quis of Ormond concerning the truce, But before the mat. Flintſhire, 
quis had received theſe freſh orders, the lords-juſtices dad . 
writ to the king, the 11th of the ſame month, a very er Wh 206 _— 
preſſive letter, repreſenting the miſerable condition of Ire- 8 


land, in ſuch terms as ſhewed, that every one was reduced 
to deſpair for want of money, and proviſions, though til 
then the Engliſh forces had been crowned with ſucceſs again 
the rebels u. — — 


25 The adve 
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a They complained, that they had} no victuals, clothes, or other p70” 
ſions requiſite towards their ſuſtenance ; no money to provide them ot Wy 
thing they wanted ; no arms, and not above forty barrels of powder nus 
majeſty's ſtores. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 538. c 
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marquis of Ormond, were Dannough Viſcount Muſkerry, fir Lucas Dillon, 


| are 


 kRAPIiN's HIS TO 


The king, who meant to take advantage of this letter, 
> demonſtrate tO the public, the neceſſity of the ceſſation 
ow, ded to conclude, ſent it to both houſes, who im- 
e took the affair into conſideration. A committee 


45 appointed, with orders to think of ways to raiſe money 
W 


Ireland. Upon the report of the committee, the parlia- 
” eſolved to raiſe money by voluntary contributions, 
. . red very advantageous terms to ſuch as ſhould ad- 
od : 72 ſums required x. But notwithſtanding this, the 
ra ja the 2d, diſpatched freſh orders to the lords juſtices 
pap gt ener of Ormond, to conclude a truce tor one 
5 r. which they Were already endeavouring. From the 20th 
Tf June, the general council of the Iriſh, aſſembled at Kil- 
kenny, had granted a commiſſion to treat J. 

September the 7th, the king repeated his orders to the 
marquis of Ormond, to conclude the truce as ſoon as pol. 
ſible. At the ſame time he ordered him to fend into Eng- 
land, all the Engliſh forces that could be ſpared after the 
concluſion of the truce. His reaſon was, and he could 
juſtly ſay it then, that an army was preparing in Scotland to 
invade England. es there was no mention of that article 
ä oregoing orders. 
os 8 the ceffation was figned the 15th of Septem- 
her, on the condition that both parties ſhou'd remain in poſ- 
Aon of what they held. The king tounded the necoſſity 
of it, firſt, upon a remonſtrance pretented to bim Decem- 
ber the 1ſt, 1642, by tour colonels, as well 1n their own, as 
in the names of many other otucers, who jerved in the army 
of Ireland, wherein they told him it was impoſſ ble ior them 
to ſubſiſt any longer, if means were not found to ſupply 
their preſſing wants. Secondly, upon the repeated let- 
ters ſent from the lords juſtices to the king and the parlia- 
ment, ſince January 1642-3, wherein they ſaid, the army 
was going to periſh in few days, for want of affiſtance. 
Thirdty, upon the forementioned remonſtrance of the oth- 
eers of the 4th of April, wherein they pretenued a few hours 
delay to aſſiſt them, would be too long 8 Nevertheleſs 
this army, which was reduced to extremity the 11t of 
December 1642, found means to ſubſiſt till the 15th of 
Septeraber 1643, though ihe lords Juſtices complained, they 
had received no ſupplies fince November. This is a clear 
evidence, that all theſe complaints were very much aggra- 


vated by the private direction of the king, who meant to 


uſe them for pretence to the truce, This is what the par- 
lament repreſented n a declaration publiſhed on account of 
the Iriſh ceſſation, before they had notice of its being con- 
cluded : they complained very ſtrongly, that they were never 
acquainted by the flates of Ireland with the treaty of a cel- 
ſation, much leſs was their advice demanded, notwithſtand- 
ing that by act of parliament, and by his majeſty's commil- 
fion under the great ſeal, both houſes were ““ to adviſe, or- 
der, and diſpoſe of all things concerning the government 
and defence of that kingdom.“ They ſaid, that to accom- 
plih the more caſily this diſhonourable cetlation, thoſe of 
the ſtate in Dublin, who were ſo honeſt and religious as to 
diſſuade it, were firſt diſcountenanced, and at laſt put out 
of their places, and reſtrained to priſon, as fir William 


W- Parſons one of the lords juſtices, fir John Temple maſter of 


the rolls, fir Adam Lofrus vice treaſurer of Ireland, and 
fir Robert Meredith, one alſo of the council-table. That 
it was made only with a view to diſcourage thoſe who 
had ſubſcribed to advance money upon the parliament's pro- 
poſals, in order to render impoſſible the maintenance of the 
army in Ireland, and to employ it in England to the deftruc- 
tion of the parliament. For theſe and many other reaſons, 
which I omit, not to be tedious, both houſes declared the in— 
ended ceſſation void, promiſing to indemnity thoſe who 
mould refuſe to ſubmit to it *. 

Mean while, the king who was aſſured of the concurrence 
of the lords juſtices, the council of ſtate, and the marquis 
of Ormond general of the army, fo ordered it, that after the 
concluſion of the truce all the Engliſh troops that could be 
ivared were ſent to him. Theſe forces landed at Moſtyn in 
Flintſhire, and their firſt attempt was upon Hawarden-caſtle, 


The houſe refuſed to receive the letter, becauſe not directed as uſual, 
but reterred it to a committee to open it, and report the contents. White- 
lock. | 

The adventurers were to have ſuch and ſuch towns with ſo many acres of 
214 for ſecurity, upon advancing ſuch a ſum upon each town. The ſum 


Pi poſed to be raiſed, was 200,000, Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 540, 542. 


he commiſſioners appointed by the catholic party to treat with the 

icholas Plunket, fir Robert Talbot, fir Richard Barnwell, Torlogh O'Neal, 

Vn 7 Browny Ever-Mac Gennis, and John Walſh. Ruſhworth, tom.“ 
P. 548. 

. There are no ſuch words in the remonſtrance; they ſay indeed, * They 
vioughit to ſo great exigency, that they are ready to rob and ſpoil one 

| * 
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which was ſurrendered to them the Ath of December. Then 
they took ſome other ſmall places in Cheſhire; after which 
the lord Byron ©, who commanded for the King in thoſe 
parts, befieged Nantwich, - January the 15th 1643-4. Three 
days alter, making a ſudden and violent ſtorm upon five ſe— 


veral places of the town at once, he was every where re- 


pulſed with the loſs of many of his men. At laſt, the 21ſt 
of the ſame month, the lord Fairfax, who advanced to re- 
lieve the town, entirely routed the Irith army, conſiſting of 
three thouſand foot, (who were almoſt all flain or taken pri- 
ſoners) and of eighteen hundred horſe, moſt of whom eſcap- 
ed by flight, but were ſo diſperſed that they could be of no 
farther ſervice to the king. Colonel George Monk was taken 
in this action, and ſent priſoner to the Tower of London, 
where he remained ſome time, till at laſt he took up arms 
under the parliament % Thus the king reccived no advan- 
tage by theſe troops, nay, they rather did him grear preju— 
dice, in that by all his proceedings to procure them he con- 
firmed the miſtruſt entertained by many people, of his 
being concerned 1n the Irith rebellion. 

Not to interrupt the thread of the military actions, and 
of what pafled in Scotland and Ireland, I have been forced 
to pats over ſeveral important events of this ycar 1643, of 
which it will be neceffary to ſpeak, though withour any con- 
n.ct on, as they are of a different nature. The reader will 
eaftiy by obſerving the dates, perceive their relation to the 
general affairs. I ſhall begin with certain projects framed ar 


London, ęto compel the parliament to make peaca, whilſt the 


armies were in the field. | | 

The king was ever ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the notion, that 
fear alone held moſt of the people attached to the parliament, 
and that if he procured them a good opportunity to hold up 
their heads, he ſhould oblige both houtes to make a ſpeedy 
peace, without demanding the ſecurities, which made the 
principal obſtacle, This was his tavourite ſcheme, as well as 
of his minifiers, his council, his friends, and adherents in 
Londog and elſewhere; and this was the ſpring of ſeveral 
projects to torce the parliment to a peace, It would indeed 
be very firange, that ſo many able men ſhould be of this 
opinion, without any manner of foundation. But on the 
other hand, one knows not what to think, when it is conſi- 
dered, that of ſo many projects, built upon this ſuppoſition, 
not one fuccceded, which ſcems to argue thet the majority of 
the people were not for the king. However, it is certain, 
the king had many friends in London, and in the parliament 
itfelt, who ſerved him arttully by pretending to dicad that 
the war would be deſtructive to the parhament, and thereby 
they endeavoured to infu'e a real terror into the people, and 


incline them by degrees to wiſh and fue for peace. Theſe - 


men inceffantiy plotted to fow diicord berween ihe parliament 
and the peopic. As it was neceſiary for them to hol Private 
corretpopdence with the court, in order to act according to 
direct obs, his majeſty ſent frequent meſſongers to London, 
ſometimes ſecretly, lometimes opcnly, under colour of br.ng- 
ing meſlages to the parliament, in order to convey his inſtruc- 
tions 10 his friends, and be exactly informed of what paſſed 
in both houſes and the city. With this view, in December 
1642, he publiſhed for the ſake, as was pretended, of the 
inhabitants of London, a proclamation, for the free and ſafe 
paffage of all goods, wares, and merchandizes to the city. 
But the commons ſuſpectipg ſome hidden myſtery under this 
condeſcenſion, paſſed the next month two orders, the one, 
That no carriers or waggoners ſhould be permitted to go to 
Oxford or elſewhere, without ſpecial licence from the partia- 
ment: The other, that any agent or ſervant to any perſon 
that was in arms againſt the parliament, who ſhould pretume 
to come to Weſtminſter, or refide about London, ſthou'4 be 
forthwith apprehended as a ſpy. The 19th of April follow- 
ing, theſe orders were renewed, and even extended to all per- 
ſons that ſhould come from the king's quarters to London 
without a fate-conduct, and the fame was printed and pub- 
liſhed. | 


In all appearance, the king, who had ſo many correſpon- 


dents in London, was not ignorant of this order. Neverthe— 


another,” Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 537. | 

* Whitelock ſays twenty thouſand Engliſn and Scots in the north of 
Ireland, vowed, “ To live and die together in oppofition to the ceilation,” 
Mem. 

b Namely, Beeſton caſtle, Northwich, Crew-houſc, 
Acton-church. Rufhworth, tom. V. p. zoo, 301. 


© Sir John Byron was made lord Byron of Rochdale, the 24th of October, 


Dedington-houſe, and 


19 Car, I. and his brother Richard, lord Vaughan of Emlyn the day fol 


lowing. Dugdale's Baron. Tom II. p. 469. 

4 Among the prifoners Were taken a hundred and twenty Iriſh women with 
long knives, wherewith they were ſaid to have done miſchief. This fight 
was reported to be as ſharp for the time, as any that had happened betore in 
thoſe wars. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 302, 155 
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teſs, on pretence it was not ſignified to him in form, he ſent 
a meflage to the parliament, with an offer of peace in general 
terms, without demanding a ſafe-conduEt for the bearer. 
Put the commons, reſolving to {top the courſe of theſe arti- 
fices, which ſerved to carry on the king's private correſpon- 
dence in London, ordered the meſſenger to be ſent to priſon, 
for coming without a ſafe- conduct. Three days after, to 
ſhew the people, the king vainly amuſed them with hopes of 
a peace, they impeached the queen of high-treaſon, and ſent 
up the impeachment to the lords by Mr. Pym. The king, 
full of indignation at this extraordinary proceeding, publiſh 
ed a proclamation, to forbid obedience to the orders of both 
houſes, deelaring, he acknowledged them no longer tor 
houſes of parliament. 

Affairs were in this firuation, when both houſes diſcovered 
a conſpiracy formed in London, ever under colour of pro- 
euring peace refuſed by the parliament, I ſhall give the 
particulars of this conſpiracy, as they were communicated 
to the lords by Mr. Pym, at a conference between the two 
houſes. He told them. | 

„ IJ. That the conſpiracy was formed of a mixture and 
conjunction of perſons of ſeveral qualities, ſome whereot 
were of both houfes of parliament, others of the city, and 
others belonging to the court, who in their reſpective places 
and employments were to form and perfect the work, raiſed 
out of the aſhes of the late petition of London tor peace. 

« II. The chief actors were Mr. Waller, a member of the 
houſe of commons, who pretended, and gave out to the reſt, 
that many others of that houſe, and of the lords, were privy 
to and concerned therein; Mr. Tompkins, a gentleman liv- 
ing in Holborn, brother-in-law to the ſaid Mr. Waller, and 
a ſervant to the queen, as being ſecretary to the commiſſioners 
for her majeſty's revenue; Mr. Challoner, an eminent citizen; 
one Mr. Blinkark, Mr. Alexander Hampden, who brought 
the laſt meſſage from the king; Mr. Haſſel, one of his 
majeſty's meſſengers, &c. . 

« III. The method was, for ſeveral perſons in the city 
to diſpoſe of themſelves into a committee, to hold intelligence 
with both armies, the court, and the parliament, to take a 
general ſurvey of the aff:Etions of all the inhabitants within 
the weekly bills of mortality, which was to be done under 
theſe three ranks, right men,” (or of the king's party) 
« averſe men,” (or the well affected to the parliament) and 
© moderate men,” (or neutrals ;) to conſider of arms, ammu— 
nition, and all proviſions of war, to appoint out of themſelves 
ſel:& perſons to treat with Mr. Waller and Mr. Tompkins 
in relation to the city, court, and parliament ; as alſo with 
fir Nicholas Criſp, fir George Binion, captain Royden, and 
others at Oxtord. | | ed 

„ IV, Mr, Waller's part was to engage a conſiderablepart 


of the lords and commons, and to be a means of conveying 


counſels, reſolutions, and intelligence between them and the 
faid city committee. Mr. Tompkins was not only an aſſiſtant 
to Mr. Waller therein, but an inſtrument to convey by Haſſel 
and others their proceedings to the court, principally to the 
lord Falkland, and to recetve thence directions, powers, and 
commands. 47 

« V. For preventing diſcovery, proteſtations of ſcerecy 
were taken, as they were chriſtians not to diſcloſe it, and no 
man in the city was to endeavour the engaging above two, 
whereby no one man could impeach many. | 

« I. From the court, Mr. Heron and Mr. Alexander 
Hampden, and others employed upon meflages from the 
king to the parliament, were to convey directions, encourage- 
nente, and advice to thoſe in London, and authority was to 
be given under the great ſeal, and warrants under the King's 
hand, for ſettling a council of war, naming of generals and 
other officers, execution of martial law, raiſing of money, 
and providing arms; and to facilitate the whole, part of the 
king's forcc5 io be in readineſs to aſſiſt the party here, as there 

„ VII. The particulars of the deſign itſelf were, to ſeize 
the king's children, to fecure ſeveral members of parliatnent, 
particularly the lord Say, the lord Wharton, Mr. Pym, tif 
Pai Stapleton, colonel] Hampden, and colonel Strode, as 
alſo the lord- mah or and committee of the militia, under pre- 
tence of bringiag them to a legal trial; to ſeize upon the 
Cutworks, ſorrs, magazines, gates, and other places of impor— 


„This lads, with the confent of both houſes, went to Oxford, to tranſ- 
act her own afturs with the king, upon the death of her huſband, who was 
Kilied at KEdge-nitl, and, having done her buſineſs, and being ready to 
retnin, fi: ws deared by the king to carry a {mall box (in which was put 
the commition) to London, and deliver it to one that ſhould come for it 
with {ach 1 tyken, which ſhe did accordiugly, not knowing what ſhe carried. 


Clarendon, tom. II. p. 195. Ludlow lays, ſhe brought the commuſtion 
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tance in the city and the Tower, and let in the King's fo. 
and in the mean time to reſiſt and obſtruct all Payments 2 
poſed by authority of the two houſes for ſupport of ths 
armies. 2 | tac 
„VIII. For their authority they had the followin 
miſſion brought up by the lady Aubigney, (who was h 
cuſtody) the ſaid commiſſion being found hid under de. 
in Mr. Tompkins's cellar. 2880 
„IX. In purſuance of this commiſſion, they had of 
conſulted of a general, and treated with ſir Hugh Pola 
priſoner in the Compter (once a member of the houſe of a, 
mons, but expelled, being acculed of having an hand * 
defign to bring up the northern army againſt the parliam- ww 
about it. And a declaration was ready drawn, ſetting Fa 
the cauſe of their taking up arms to be in purſuance of 1 
late prote tation, to maintain the true reformed proteſtant . 
ligion againſt all papiſts and ſectaries, to oppoſe illegal ſl 
ments, &c. which was to be diſtributed to their friends be. 8 
the night of their riſing, ſet upon the poſts round about ] 85 
don. Concerning which time of their riſing they had 2 
conſulted, (of which preciſe notice was to be ſent to Oxon 
as to the day and hour) and ſome moved to have it done cn 
Wedneſday the laſt of May (being the faſt day, and th 
very next day after the firſt intimation was given towards: 
diſcovery) but it had been put off, and not fully concludet, 
it being faid, it ſhould be left to the lords to determine“ 
whom Waller pretended ſhould fide with them. Mr. Haffel 1, 
cloſe to Beaconsfield, and had word ſent, The great ſhip — 
come in the Downs,“ by which he was to underſtand, that the 


8 com. 


defign was near ripe; and he acquainted the lord Falkland 


at Oxford therewith, and received anſwer, that they ſhould 
haſten it with all ſpeed, and when they were ready, thre 
thouſand of the king's forces were to advance from Oxfor 
within fifteen miles of London, to be ready upon notice tg 
fall into the works, and afiſt ; and white ribbons or taps 
was agreed to be worn by all concerned in this action to d. 
ſtinguiſh them.” h 

The lord Clarendon, who is very large upon this con- 
ſpiracy, denies neither the plot itſelf, nor the king's com. 
miſſion, brought to London. by the lady Aubigney e, but 
urges, that the parliament confounded in one ſingle plot 
two different projects, the firſt formed by Waller, Tom. 
kins, and Challoner, who were at London, and the other 


by fir Nicholas Criſp, who being recorder of Londons, 


had been impriſoned, and making his eſcape, had retired to 
Oxford. But however, whether there were two plots or 
one, it is no leſs apparent, that the king's defign was to 
compel the parliament to a peace, and that his frequent 
meflages to both houſes with offers of peace, were often but 
artifices to carry on his correſpondence in London. 

This diſcovery cauſed both houſes to reſolve to unte 
themſelves ſtill more ſtrictly together, by a new covenant ot 
oath, tendered to all the members, and afterwards to the 
army, and ſuch of the people as were willing to take i, 
Tompkins, Challoner, and two other conſpirators weir 
hanged. But Waller ſaved his life, paying a fine of tea 
thouſand pounds, and was baniſhed the kingdom. Hamp- 
den died in priſon before his ſentence, and Haſſel died like 
wiſe the night before his trial. The ill ſacceſs of this plot 
prevented not the like from being contrived the next Aveul 

Since the miſcarriage of Waller's conſpiracy, the king 
had a train of ſucceſſes, which revived the courage of bs 
friends at London, who began to be diſmayed. The lod 
Fairfax was defeated at Atherton in Yorkſhire. The queen 
was come to his majeſty with a conſiderable ſupply. Walle 
was intirely routed at Roundway-down; and the king, no- 
maſter of Briſtol, was preparing to befiege Gloceſter, Thü 
crowned with ſucceſs, he thought it a favourable oppottunit 
to force the parliament to a peace, and all his London friend 
began to ule their endeavours. Whether this project cams 
from the court, or the king had only approve of it, he be— 
lieved it requiſite to prepare the minds of the people by? 
public declaration, to this effect: 

* As the grievances and loſſes of no particular perſons 
could be compared to the damage be himſelf ſuſtained; 
ſo a peace could not be fo welcome to any man as to hin. 
God Almighty knew, with what unwillingneſs, and 4ng00 


of ſoul, he ſubmitted to the ncecflity of taking up delenſtie 


made up in the hair of her head. Tom., I. p. 82. | 
1 "This dozs t aDnnNear 14 > 18 4; id ] , 1 271 nd hal 
Joes not appear. c is taid only to bs a popular citizen, 9226s 
been an oflicer in the train-hands. Clarendun, ibid. p. 194. | 
e Lompkius was hanged at the end of Feitcr-lane in Hotooin, and C 
ner over againſt the Royal- exchange, fuly 3. Rutſhworth, tom. V. p. 3“ 
T. May fays, that none but them two wele executed. B. 3. p. 45 
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« And the world knew, with what juſtice and bounty 
wr repaired his ſubjects for all the preflures they had 
_ by ſuch excellent laws, as would for ever have pre- 
6 ed the like; and with what earneſtneſs he defired to add 
Fr thing, for the eſtabliſhment of the religion, laws, and li- 
520 of the kingdom; all which had been evidently invaded 
by thoſe who had ſacrificed the public good to their own 
Ha He well remembered the proteſtation made by him, 
1 the head of his army, * To defend and maintain the true 
reformed proteſtant religion, and if it ſhould pleaſe God to 
plels his arms with ſucceſs, he would maintain the juſt pri- 
vileges and freedom of parliament, and govern by the known 
laws of the land, for whoſe defence that army was only raiſed, 
And there could not be a more ſeaſonable time to renew that 
roteſtation than now, when God had vouchſafed him ſo many 
victories, which would hinder him from falling under the ſcan- 
Jalous imputation, that his meſlages of peace proceeded from 
the weakneſs of his power, not love of his people. He de- 
cored therefore to all the world, in the preſence of God, 
that he was fo far from intending any alteration of the rehi- 
on eſtabliſhed, in which he was born and bread, and would 
reſolutely die, or from the leaſt thought of invading the 
berty and property of the ſubject, or violating the Juſt 
civileges of parliament; that the preſervation of the eſta- 
iſhed religion, the laws, the liberties of the people, and 


. the juſt privileges of parliament {hould be equally his care, 


as the maintenance of his own rights. Whether thoſe that 


Y were enemies to the eſtabliſhed eceleſiaſtical government, 


ho perſecuted the learned, orthodox miniſters, and put into 


W their places, ignorant, ſeditious, and ſchiſmattcal preachers 


Lb villified the book of Common- prayer, and protancd God's 


Z worſhip were like to advance religion : whether ithote who, 


E without the leaſt ſhadow of law, impoſ: d exotvitant taxes 


I upon their fellow ſubjects, impriſoned, tormented, and mur- 


dered them, were like to preterve the liberty and property 


or the ſubject, and whether thoſe who had invaded the juſt 
W rights of the crown, denied the king his negative voice, awed 
and terrified the members of both houſes, were like to vin- 


elcate the privileges of parliament, all the world may judge.“ 
lu ſhort, after ſeveral invectives againſt the two houles, he 
concluded with faying : * Whoſoever have been milled, by 


R thole whoſe hearts from the beginning have deſigned al! this 


W miſchief, and ſhall redeem their paſt crimes, by their preſent 


W {rvice and loyalty, in the apprehending or oppofing ſuch 
2 


W who ſhall continue to bear arms againſt us, and ſhall uſe 
W their utmoſt endeavours to reduce thoſe men to their due 


3 5 . « 
& obedience, and to reſtore the kingdom to its wonted peace, 


= 


W ſhall have cauſe ro magnify our merey, and to repent the 


veſpaſſes committed againit ſo juſt and gracious a ſove- 


„ . h 55 

= ICIgN ©. 8 mT 

It is not difficult to perceive, that by this declaration, and 
= cipccially by the latter part of it, the king's aim was to ex- 


cite and authorize an inſurrection in London, againſt both 


W houſes, and what happtned preſently after puts it intirely 


out of doubt. This declaration was therefore a preparative 
for the execution of à plot, to compel the parliament to a 
peace. Undoubtedly, the king was really deſirous of a peace. 
but it mull be always remembered, what peace it was he ſo 
earneſtly withed, It was a peace that ſhould re-inveſt him 
with all his prerogatives, after which he promiſed to govern 


2 cording to the known laws of the land. But in this pro- 
WE miſc lay the whole difficulty of the peace, the parliament 


WE pretending it could not be rclied on, and the king offering 
no other tecurity than his word, tacitly ſuppoſing it to be a 
came to doubt his ſincerity. OE | 

This declaration was no ſconer publiſhed than the King's 
friends began their uſual artifices in London. They affected 
extraordinary terror, cauſed by the proſperous ſucceſs of 


_ ir . : 
Wc king's arms, and inſinuated, that the conſequences 
| Whould be prevented by a peace. But as the examples of 


* 


onpbins and Challoner had effectually terrified the king's 
Voſt devoted friends, not one dared openly to expoſe him- 
| Welt to the ſame danger. It was therefore reſolved among 
acm, that the houſe of lords ſhould firſt break the ice, and 


Teopoſe a peace to the commons, which ſhould be ſeconded 


the king's friends in London. The upper-houſe con- 
Fed but of a few peers, fome of whom were cither openly 
EE Privately for the king. Others were his enemies, and 
ie were ready to forow the ſtream which way ſoever it 
ed ſthem. Theſe were the men the king's party ſtrove 
Lan by various means, in order to be ſuperior in the 


* Adding, „We defire all our good ſubjects, who have really wiſhed us 


2 5 vel! — 7 1 5 . p * . 
Rs 2 Jod has done ſuch wonderful things for us, vigorouſly to endea- 


Cr 1 * /* . . = . 
put an end to all theſe miſeries, by bringing in men, money, plate, 
AS Number 11 3. | 
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houſe of lords, ſome by promiſes, others by threats, and ſome 
again by way of perſuaſion, intimating to them the abſolute 
neceſſity of a peace. In ſhort, they ſecured a majority of 
voices in the upper-houſe : not that all they prevailed with, 
abſolutely promiled to be devoted to the king: (that was not 
the point ;) but only to agree that a peace ſhould be pro- 
poſed by their houſe, which could not be conſidered but s a 
very innocent thing. The managers of this contrivance took 
care, not to propole a peace without terms, ſuch as the king 
deſired. That alone had been ſufficient to make then: loſe 
lome of thoſe they had gained. They had only to cugage 
the commons to enter into nepociation, after Which, they 


hoped the ſuperiority the king then had, ſupported with the 


endeavours of his party, would be capable to remove in his 
favour the difficulties that might occur in the principal arti- 
cles. This reſolution being taken, the lords ſent and defired 
a conference with the commons, where they declared, that 
they had reſolved to fend propoſitions of peace to the king, 
and hoped the commons would concur with them. The pro- 
poſi ions were: 

* 1, That both armies may be preſently diſbanded, and 
his majeſty be intreated to return to his parliament, upon 
ſuch ſecurity as ſhould give him fatisfaction. Ss 

2. That religion might be ſettled with the advice of a 
ſynod of divines, in ſuch a manner as his mijeſty, with the 
content of both houſes of parliament, ſhould appoint. 

* 3. That the militia, both by ſea and land, might be 
ſettled by a bill; and the militia, forts, and ſhips of the 
kingdom, put into ſuch hands as the king thould appoint, 
with the approbation of both houtes of parlament: ahl bis 


majeſty's revenue to be abſolutely and wholly reſtored vnto- 


him; only deducting ſuck part as has been of geceffity ex- 
pended for the maintenance of his children, and not otherwiſe, 

* 4. That all the members of both houſes, who had been 
expelled only for abſenting themſelves, or mere compliance 
wich his majeſty, and no other matter of fact againſt them, 
might be reſtored to their places. 

“ 5. That all delinquents, from before the roth day of Janu— 
ary 1641, ſhould be delivered up to the juſtice of parliament, 
and a general pardon for all others on both ſides. | 

* 6. And laſtly, that there might be an act of oblivion for 
all by-gone deeds, and acts of hoſtility.” | 

Probably, thoſe who had cauſed theſe propoſitions to be 
paſſed in the houſe of peers, did not themſctves bi :ieve, a 
peace could be made upon theſe foundations. The difficul- 
ties which occurred in the three firſt propoſitions, had been 
very often debated, both before and fince the beginning of 
the war, without the poſlibility of coming to any conclufion. 
It was therefore unlikely, that the king, in his proſperity, 
would grant what he had denied when his »fairs were not 
in ſo good a ſituation. But, as I ſaid, the intention of the 
managers of this contrivance was only to procure a negocia- 
tion, perſuaded as they were, that by their intereſt and 
cabals, or by an inſurrection of the people, they ſhouid 
cauſe theſe points to be decided in favour of the king. For 
that reaſon, the principal propoſition, namely, the third 
concerning the militia, which the parliament had always 
carcfully explained, was exprefled in a very general and am- 
biguous manner, in theſe terms,“ That the militia might be 
ſettled by a bill.” 

The commons plainly ſaw what was the aim of the au- 
thors of theſe propoſitions, and were terrified at it. The 
houſe was apprehenſive, that they were but too powerfully 
ſupported, otherwiſc, it was not likely they ihould have 
taken ſuch a ſtep, at a time when a committee was alieady 
gone to deſire afhſtance of the Scots. Wh.:cfore, after a 
long debate, it was reſolved, by a majority of votes, that 
the propoſitions ſhould be ſcat to the King. Ir is extremely 
probable, this reſolution was taken only to amuſe the king's 
friends, and to gain time, in order to break their meaſures 
the more eaſily, For the next day the lord-mayor of Lon- 
don, attended with a crowd of people, came to the houſe 
of commons, of which he was a member, and delivered, 
from the common- council, a petition, wherein the houſe 
was intreated to perſiſt in their former reſolutions, and reject 
the propoſitions of the peers. The lord-mayor athrmed 
alto, that the people of London were ready to exert their 
utmoſt for the vigorous proſecution of the war, Where- 
upon, the houſe took courage again, and reveried the refo- 
lution of the foregoing day. Thus, the king's friends were 
in their turn greatly embarraſſed, and under a neceſſity of 


horſes, or arms, to our aid, that ſo we being not wanting to ourſelves, may 
with confidence expect the continuance of God's favour, to reſtore us all to 
that bleſ;cd harmony of affection, which may eſtabliit: a firm peace,” 
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taking new meaſures. The expedient they deviſed was to 
cauſe the women to rife, in hopes that ſuch an inſurrection 
might breed a greater, and occaſion ſome revolution. 

Auguſt the gth, a petition for peace was preſented to the 
commons by two or three thouſand women, with white ſilk 
ribbons in their hats. The conditions propoſed by them 
were exactly the ſame as the king had always offered. A 
general anſwer being ſent to them, they were not ſatisfied, 
and their number by noon increaſing to five thouſand, they 
came to the door of the houſe, crying, Peace, peace; give 
us thoſe traitors that are againſt peace, that we may tear them 
to pieces ; give us that dog Pym,” Part of the train-bands 
(that uſually ſtood centinel there) firing upon them with 
powder only, to frighten them away, they laughed at it, and 
finding a heap of brickbats in the yard, threw them at the 
centinels, and drove them away. At laſt, ſome troops were 
forced to be ſent for, who, after uſing fair means in vain, 
drew their ſwords, and cut them over their hands and faces. 
A ballad-finger was killed upon the ſpot ', and another woman 
loſt her noſe, whereof it was ſaid ſhe afterwards died. At 
length, they were diſperſed. The lord Clarendon, (who 
ſays many were killed and wounded,) affirms, they were the 
wives of ſubſtantial citizens; which is hardly credible k. 
Thus ended the grand project of forcing the parliament to a 
peace, a project wherein means was found to engage ſeveral 
lords and many commoners under colour that a peace was 
neceflary to the ſtate. Nothing could be truer, but care was 
taken not to diſcover to them, that on pretence of labouring 
for the public, the king's advantage alone was really ſought. 

The earl of Eſſex was one of thoſe who were moſt defi- 
rous of peace, but not in the ſame manner as the king's 
friends. Theſe were for a peace, and uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to procure it: but it was ſuch a peace as the 
king offered, that is, a peace founded only upon his word. 
The earl of Eſſex did not think it impracticable, in con- 
cluding a peace, to find neceſſary ſecurities for the nations 
liberties : as appears in his letter of the gth of July to the 
ſpeaker, wherein, after the deſcription of Chaldgrave, field, 
he ſays, © If it were thought fit to ſend to his majeſty to 
have peace, with the ſettling of religion, the Jaws and liber- 
ties of the ſubject, and to bring unto juſt trial thoſe chief 
delinquents that have brought all this miſchief to both king- 
doms: and (as my lord of Briſtol ſpoke once in parliament) 
how we may be ſecured to have theſe things performed here- 


after; or elſe, if his majeſty ſhall pleaſe to abſent kimſelf, 


there may be a day ſet down to give a period to all theſe un- 
happy diſtractions by a battle, which, when and where they 
ſhall chuſe, that may be thought any way indifferent, I ſhall 
be ready to perform that duty I owe you; and the propoſi- 
tions to be agreed upon between his majeſty and the parlia- 
ment, may be ſent to ſuch an indifferent place, that both 
armies may be drawn near the one to the other; that if peace 
be not concluded, it may be ended by the ſword.” 

It is evident, this is not the language of a man propofing 
a peace to gratify the king, and ſolely with intent to procure 
a negociation from which the king might reap ſome advan- 
tage; but of one that heartily wiſhed for ſuch a peace, as 
might put a happy period to the diſtractions of the kingdom; 
or if that could not be by means of a peace, to end them at 
leaſt by a battle. He was, doubtleſs, of opinion, that the 
nation would run leſs hazard by venturing a deciſion by arms, 
than by the continuance of the war. Nothing better demon- 
ſtrates the uprightneſs of his intentions. But there were few 
in thoſe days of the ſame diſpoſition. The king paſſionately 
wiſhed for peace; bur it was on condition he thould be no 
loſer by it, that he ſhould be reſtored to all his rights, and 
his word relied on for the future. As to religion, all he 
would yield was, that the preſbyterians ſhould not be com- 
pelled by penal laws to conform to the church of England. 
Hitherto he had advanced nothing that might make them 
hope for a public toleration of their religion. The parlia- 
ment for their part wiſhed likewiſe for peace, provided by 
the peace the king was reſtrained from returning to his former 
oourſes, that is, was ſo humbled that he ſhould be able to do 
nothing without the conſent of both houſes, and enjoy only 
the empty name of a king, with the external badges of roy- 
alty. As to religion, there were very many, as well mem- 
bers as others, who preferred the continuation of the war, 
let what would be the event, to ſeeing the biſhops reſtored 
to their power, This muſt, be always remembered, when 
either of the two parties is heard to ſpeak of peace. The 
like diſpoſition to the carl of Eſſex was doubtleſs the cauſe 


+ Ruſhworth ſays, ſhe was ſhot by the centinels, who, upon the brick- 


by 358. : 
t is a little 


bats flying about their cars, were forced to fire ball, Tom. V. 
x Ruſhworth ſays, they were generally of the meangr ſort, 
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king at the time of the late plot. 


perceiving he was no proper inſtrument for their deſi 


inforce that army. | 


out of paſſion, huniour, or intereſt, the mortifications he met 


that ſome were dazaled with the bare ſound of 


3 1 ; Peace 
the limitations inſerted in the propoſitions to be 2 nd 


ſent t 
But it may be e 
that the chief authors of the artifice were far from having th, 
nation's welfare in view, and thought only of ſerving the Kin 5 
I do not queſtion, but ſome others were perſuaded to I 
ſent to the propoſitions by reaſon of the end propoſed by mY 
pretbyterian party and now publicly known, as they perceiveq 
that the advantages the parliament might gain upon the king 
in the continuation of the war, would only ſerve to ruin th 
church of England with the greater eaſe, y 
The earl ot Effex's integrity made him experience what 
uſually happens to honeſt men in civil diſſenſions, where th, 
moderate paſs for indifferent, and coldly affected to their 
party, The king, who was informed of this lord's modera. 
tion, imagined, he deſired a peace only becauſe he was dif. 
pleaſed with the parliament, and convinced of the injuſtice 
of the cauſe he had eſpouſed. In this belief, he unſucceſz. 
fully uſed all means to gain him. On the other hand, the 


moſt violent of his party grew jealous of the earl of Effex, 


Wherefore they no longer confided in him, or at lea, 


feigned not to truſt him, in order to have, by his removal 
another general, more compliant and manageable. Ther 
caſt their eyes on Edward Montague earl of Mancheſter 
known formerly by the name of the lord Kimbolton, and he. 
gan with advancing him to the command of the forces gf 
the eaſtern affociated counties, to which Lincolnſhire waz 
lately added, to go and oppoſe the earl of Newcaſtle ; and an 
ordinance was paſſed, to raiſe new levies by preſſing, to re. 
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If the earl of Eſſex had joined with the parliament only 


with, would have been apt to make him turn to the king, to be 
revenged of the two houſes, But that was not his character. 
Though he had complained ſeveral times of the diſregard 
ſhewn him, in leaving his army without recruits and cloaths, 
and though ſeveral lords of the king's party took this occa- 
fion to try to perſuade him to change fides, he ever remained 
firm to his principles. How ſtrong ſoever their ſolicitations 
might be, he never gave the leaſt reaſon to believe, he was 
capable of betraying the parliament, who had truſted him 
with the command of their forces. Both houſes being in- 
formed of the inſtances made to their general, aſſured him 
of their eſteem and acknowledgement for his great ſervices, 
and promiſed to recruit and cloath his army, before thoſe of 
fir William Waller, and the earl of Mancheſter, which was 
accordingly done. This ſatisfaction was more than ſufficient, 
to make him forget all the occaſions of complaint before given 
him. A famous hiſtorian has been pleaſed to aſcribe the earl 
of Eſſex's conſtant attachment to the parliament, to his not 
having ſteaddineſs enough to engage in ſo hazardous an en- 
ter prize, as that of forcing the parliament to a peace. I am 
perſuaded, this was owing to the king, and all his party's 
Prepoſſeſfion that there was not a ſingle man for the parlia- 
ment, that was ſatisfied of the juſtice of his cauſe. This 
prejudice was never relinquiſhed, es 

The project of thoſe who had undertaken to gain the earl 
of Eſſex, was, that as ſoon as he ſhould give the word, the 
lords and commoners who were in the ſecret, ſhould retire 
to the army, and under the ſecurity thereof,. proteſt againſt 
the violence that was offercd, the breach of their privileges, 
by the common-council's taking notice of their debates and 
over ruling their concluſions, by hindering the ſending of 
their propoſitions to the king. They did not doubt, but by 
their example great numbers would take the ſame courſe, 
by which means they hoped to be ſtrong enough to con- 
ſtrain the parliament to make peace. And in cate the par- men, offic 
liament ſhould remain obſtinate, their deſign was to enter bament 5 
upon a ſeparate treaty with the king, as men undeceived, who the _ { 
having been ſeduced by the parliament, were at length ſen— a muſket 
ible of the injuſtice of their cauſe. They imagined, the beaſon, the 
whole kingdom would do the ſame, and the parliament be WE who found 
intirely forſaken, For the king and his party always fanſied, irg to Bev. 
that among the parliament's adherents, not one was ſo, through Con, where 
perſuaſion, honour, and conſcience, but through ſeduction, aud exccut. 
fear, and ignorance. This cauſed them to take ſo man! W There u. 
wrong ſteps, to compel the parliament to a peace by the BE with regarc 
people's means, fteps that proved extremely prejudicial to W*2portuniry 
the king. That with regard to the earl of Eſſex, was no lels brejudices 
ſo than the reſt. The lords and commoners who were con- tenanced pc 
cerned in this ſtratagem, as well as in Waller's plot, fearing B 
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the earl of Eſſex might diſcover them, thought proper to avoid 

e called to an account, by retiring to the King, Of this 
ne were the carl of Portland, and the lord Conway, who 
1 "oh impriſoned for Waller's affair, and afterwards re- 
15 the lord Lovelace, who had only ſtaid with the parlia- 
ment by the king's leave, the earls of Clare, Bedford u, and Hol- 
land. The earl of Northumberland, diflatisfied with his not 
having in the parliament the ſame credit as formerly, teign- 
ing an indiſpoſition, obtained the parliament's leave to retire 
for his health to bis houſe at Petworth in Suſlex. As this 
lace was liable to be infeſted from ſome of the king's quarters, 
it was generally believed, he had aſſurances of not being mo- 
leſted. The flight of all theſe peers turned greatly to the King's 
diſadvantage, as it deprived him of ſo many friends in the 
arliament, who were always ready to ſerve him and were 
wont to direct his adherents in London. Moreover, by the 
abſence of theſe lords, the king's enemies were more at 
their eaſe, and found fewer obſtacles to their defigns than 
before. For ſhortly aſter, the carl of Eſſex's army was 
enabled to relieve Gloceſter, and the parliz:nent approved of 
the covenant made with Scotland, in which doubtleſs they 
would have been oppoſed by thoſe that were lately withdrawn. 
I muſt now proceed to other matters. | 

I juſt mentioned, that fir John Hotham, governor of Hull, 
was apprehended by order of parliament: it is now time to 
ſpeak of the cauſe of his diſgtace. The king had been ſo 
incenſed with him, that there was little probability for his 
ever pardoning the indignity he had received from him, or 
of Hotham's delivering himſelf into his hands. And yer, 
the. defire of becoming maiter ot Hull in the one, and the 
thirſt of revenge in the other, made them forget all that was 
aſt, Hotham, as he could not bear that, after the ſervice 
bed had done the parliament in Keeping Hull for them without 
= Greading to expoſe himiclt to the king's indignation, the lord 
Fairfax ſhould be made commander in chief of all the forces 
in the north, an honour, which doubtleſs he thought him— 
{elf more worthy of, reſolved to be revenged for this pretend- 
ed injuſtice by delivering the place to the king”. The pre- 
eiſe time of bis applying himſelt to the carl of Newcaſtle is not 
known ; but it is certain, he writ ſeveral letters to him, 
which were communicated to the queen whilſt ſhe was in the 
north. He had drawn his ſon, captain Hotham, into the 
plot, and it was agrecd between them, to deliver Hull to the 
queen, when on her march with her troops to the king. 
= Mean while, young Hotham having given ſome occaſion to 
= ſuſpect him, was ſeized by fir John Meldrum, and ſent pri- 
ſoner to Nottingham-caſtle. Hotham found means to eſcape, 
and going to Lincoln, writ from thence to the parliament, 
E complaining of the injury done him, and affirming he was 
ready to anſwer whatever ſhould be laid to his charge. But 
zs the queen was now upon her march, and it was time to 
n. execute the deſign, he returned to Hull, to contrive the 
means with bis father. The queen thought herſelf ſo ſecure 
of having Hull very ſoon in her power, that ſhe ſaid in her 
a- letter of the 27th of June to the king, “ She ſtayed at Ne- 
wark but for one thing, to have Hull and Lincoln, for which 
ſte hoped he would pardon two days ſtop.” At the ſame 
* time that the order was ſent to ſeize young Hotham, the 
We mayor of Hull was told to have an eye upon the father, 
Lamine his conduct, and take care to preſerve the town. 
be ſon's return to Hull after his eſcape from Nottingham, 
dae ſuſpicions he already lay under, and the notice received 
A rom Mr. loyer, captain of a man of war then in the road, 
dat Hull was going, that night or the next, to be delivered 
oo the king, made fir Matthew Boynton the mayor, though 
KY brother-in-law to the governor, reſolve to prevent it. That 
eery night, whilſt the Hothams were in bed, all the town(- 
men, oflicers, and ſoldiers of known affection to the par- 
kament, were aſſembled without noiſe, and all the ports of 
dme town ſeized, without one drop of blood, or ſo much as 
3 muſket diſcharged. Mean while, I know not for what 
BE Icalon, they had neglected to ſecure the two Hotham's e, 
* ho found means to get out of the town: but at their com- 
us to Beverley, they were both ſeized and brought to Lon- 
. don, where, after a long impriſonment, they were condemned 
and executed b. 
5 ens were two thipgs which did the king great injury, 
i . to the people, and from which be omitted no 
9 5 to juſtify himſelf, knowing how detrimental ſuch 
ah Ces might be to him. The firſt was, that he coun- 
Y anced popery ; the ſecond, that he had excited the Iriſh 
ebend ton, og to the lord treaſurer Weſton, who was created earl 
. h obs, ſays Dortſet. The names of theſe three earls, 
3 : Whos 3 Ruſſel, and Henry Rich. | |: 
s e lerves, that Hotham was as high and moroſe, as Fairfax 
urteous, p. 70. 
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rebellion, or at leaſt connived at it. Theſe two articles 
both houſes made no ſcruple to inſinuate, and even to main- 
tain openly in their papers. Not that they had poſitive 
proof of what they advanced; but they drew from his actions 
and divers paſt events, inferences, to ſome of which, it muſt 
be owned, the king anſwered but weakly, or in generals, or, 
according to his cuſtom, by ambiguous expreſſions, capable 
of a double meaning. 8 

As to the firſt charge, he took occaſion to make the fol- 
lowing proteſtation, juſt as he was going to receive the ſa- 
crament from the hands of archbiſhop Ulher. 


My Lord, 


“ I eſpy many reſolved proteſtants, who may declare to 
the world the reſolution I do now make. I have, to the ut- 
moſt of my power, prepared my ſou! to become a worthy re- 
ceiver; and may J to receive comfort by the bleſſed facra- 
ment, as I do intend the eſtabliſhment of the true reformed 
proteſtant religion, as it ſtood in its beauty, in the happy 
days of queen Elizabeth, without any connivance at popery. 
I bleſs God, that in the midſt of theſe public diſtractions, I 
have ſtill liberty to communicate; and may this facrament 
be my damnation, if my heart do not join with my lips in 
this proteſtation. | | 

Charles I. was undoubtedly very zealous for the prote- 
ſtant religion, as profeſſed in the church of England. Bur 
it is no leſs certain, he never ſcrupled to favour the papiſts. 


either out of complaiſance to the queen, or from a belief, 


that the ſtrict obſervance of the penal laws made againſt 
them, was not neceſſary to the welfare of the prot«ttant 
religion. It is therefore very difficult to explain what he 
meant by theſe words, *“ without any connivance at popery.” 
It cannot be thought that his intention was to ſwear he would 
never grant the papiſts any toleration, fince at this very 
time he was negociating the Iriſh ceſſation, whereby tolera- 
tion was granted to the catholics of Ireland; and it will 
hereafter appear, thar, in treating of a peace with the rebels, 
he ſcrupled not to grant them that article. Much lets ſtill 
may we venture to afhrm, that by the word Connivance, he 
underſtood all manner of condeſcenſion for the papiſts. This 
ſenſe would be repugnant to his principles and uſual practice, 
It ſeems therefore moſt reaſonable to think, that he made a 
diſtinction between popery and papiſts; and that when he 
promiſed to eſtabliſh religion in its beauty, his meaning was, 
that he would ſuffer no popiſh tenets to be mixt with the 
doctrines of the church of England. But if this was his 
meaning, it was not to the purpoſe, fince this was not pro- 
perly the thing he was charged with. As he was very artful 
in chuſing expreſſions, to which it was difficult to give a 
fixed and determinate ſenſe, it is certain, his moſt ſolemn 
proteſtations produced not the intended effect, 

As to the ſecond charge, relating to the Iriſh rebellion, I 
do not think I can give a clearer knowledge of the matter. 
than by inſerting the ſubſtance of a declaration publiſhed ou 
this occaſion by both houſes, the 25th of July, 1643. They 
ſhewed, 5 | 

That in the ſecond year of his majeſty's reign, a de- 
ſign was formed in Ireland, to bring in a public' toleration 
of the popiſh religion in that kingdom, and to ſuſpend all 
proceedings againſt papiſts, for a ſum of money to be paid 
to his majeſty. That the then biſhops of Ireland made a 
proteſtation againſt it, ſetting forth, how grievous a fin it 
was to conſent to ſuch a toleration, and of what dangerous 
conſequence it might be. And the houſe of ccmmons, 
in a remonſtrance made in the third year of his majeſty's 
reign, informed, that even then the popiſh religion 
was profeſſed in every part of that kingdom, and that mona- 
ſterics and nunneries were then newly erected, and repleniſhed 
with men and women of ſeveral orders, beſeeching his ma— 
jeſty, that ſome ſpeedy courle might be taken for redreſs 
therein; yet in the beginning of the fourth year of his ma- 
jeſty's reign, all this was granted and confirmed by his ma- 
jeſty, in conſideration of one hundred and twenty thouſand 
pounds, to be levied in three years upon the kingdom in 
general, as well upon the proteſtants as upon the papiſts. 

« That many potent and notorious papiſts had been created 
peers by his majeſty. | | 

«© That when, by direction of the lord chancellor Loftus, 
and the earl of Corke, then lords juſtices, proceedings were 
begun againſt the papiſts upon the ſtatute of 2 Elizabeth, for 
not coming to church, and the judges in their circuits gave 


o The ſon was ſecured, but the father, upon the firſt notice of what was 
doing, got out at Beverley-gate, there having been no orders to ſtop him, 
Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 270. 

? The ſon was beheaded on Tower-hill, January 1, and the father Janu- 
ary 2, 1644, both denying they ever intended to deliver up Hull, Idem. 
P. 749» 
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| that ſtatute in charge, and indictments were framed there- nn, heretofore expelled thence for being a known pat; 
upon, directions were ſent from England, to ſuſpend and ſtay with divers other dangerous Engliſh papiſts went out of Las 
all proceedings upon that ſtatute, when by taking the penalty land into Ireland, the ſummer before the rebellion N 
0 


forth, and were very active there. | 
That the rebels in all parts of Ireland profeſſed, that 
cauſe of their riſing was to preſerve his majeſty and ra 
queen, from being oppreſſed by the puritan parliament M 
that it was by their conſent, for they had good e, 
black and white for what they did. They called the | 5 
liſh army, parliament-rogues, and traitors to the queen Fes 6 
told them at the beginning of the rebellion, that n 
they ſhould ſee England as much in blood as Ireland 0 
was: That they had their party in England and Scotland 
which ſhould keep both kingdoms ſo buſy at home, fd, 
they ſhould not fend any aid againſt them, with a nultitug 
of ſuch-like expreſſions from the Iriſh of the beſt quality 5 
may appear by the examinations of colonel Audley Meri 
William Steuart, eſq; Henry Steuart, gent. herewith Nis. 
ed, and by divers other proofs. 5 
In the fame month of October, wherein the rebel 
of Ireland broke forth, the lord Dillon of Coſtelou 


impoſed by that ſtatute, being nine-pence, for abſenting from 
church, Sundays and Holidays, the poor proteſtants there 
might have been eaſed of many heavy payments and taxes, 
which were after impoſed upon them. 
4 That the late earl of Strafford, being the king's lieute- 
nant there, did by his great favourite fir George Ratcliff, one 
of his majeſty's privy-council of that kingdom, hold correſ- 
pondency with the popiſh clergy, and particularly with Paul 
Harris, a known prieſt, who had both public and private 
acceſs to fir George Ratcliff at all times, as well by night 
as by day. 5 5 
« That in March 1639, the earl of Strafford carried with 
him into Ireland, fir Toby Matthews, a notorious perni- 
cious, Engliſh jeſuited prieſt (baniſhed af the beginning of 
this parliament, upon the importunity of both houſes) lodged 
this prieſt over againſt the caſtle of Dublin, the houſe where 
the earl did himſelf reſide, and from whence this prieſt 
daily rode to the public maſs-houſes in Dublin and negociated C ; | 
the engaging of the papiſts of Ireland in the war againſt in arms againſt the parliament and kingdom of 
Scotland. | | went out ot Scotland from his majeſty into Ireland, 
«© When the late lord chancellor Loftus and the earl of his majeſty's letters, obtained by mediation of the q 
Cerke were lords juſtices, they endeavoured to ſuppreſs the be preſently ſworn a privy-counſellor of Ireland; w 
maſs-houſes in Dublin, and to convert them to pious uſes ; he had taken the oath of a privy-counſellor, preſen 
one, which was in the ſtreet called the Back-lane, they lords-juſtices and council, from many of the inhabitants of the 
diſpofed of to the univerſity of Dublin who placed a rector county of Longford, a letter in the nature of a remonRrance 
and ſcholars in it, and maintained a weekly lecture there: full of unreaſonable demands: as namely, to have freedom of 
but after the carl of Strafford came to the government, the religion, a repeal of all laws made to the contrary, and the like 
lecture was put down, the ſcholars diſplaced, and the houle In December after the rebellion, the ſame lord Dillon, 
became a maſs-houſe, as formerly it had been. together with his brother-in-law, the now lord Taaffe, x 0. 
«© That divers monaſteries and nunneries were newly erect- torious papiſt, repaired into England, bringing with then ſeye. 
ed, immediately before the rebellion broke forth in divers ral papers and inſtructions from many lords and gentlemen of 
parts of that kingdom: That at the Naas, where the carl the Pale, all now in rebellion, to negociate for them to hz 
of Strafford had his chief ſeat and reſort, convents of friars, majeſty, and as they ſolicit with his majeſty here on the 
namely, Auguſtines, Francitcans, Dominicans, were not only behalf of the rebels, ſo do they ſolicit the rebls from hence in 
permitted, but alſo an houſe built there by the ſaid earl, for the name of his majeſty, to perſiſt in their rebellion, as appears 
another purpoſe (as he pretended) ſoon after the building by the teſtimony of Mr. Jephſon, a member of the houſe of 
was converted to a friary, by the connivance of the ſaid earl. commons, lately delivered at a conference before both houſes 
«© That the Iriſh popiſh army was kept on foot there in theſe words, viz. 
for a long time after the beginning of this parliament; to the At my late being at Oxford, finding my lord Dillon and 
great furtherance of this rebellion, by teaching thoſe barbar- the lord Taaffe in favour at court, I acquainted the lord Faulk. 
ous villains the knowledge of arms, under the notion of fight- land, his majeſty's ſecretary, that there were two lords about 
ing againſt Scotland, but now made uſe of to extirpate both the king, who, to his majeſty's great diſhonour, and the 
Engliſh and Scotch from the kingdom of Ireland. great diicouragement of his good ſubjects, did make uſe of 
ee And that lead might not be wanting to the compleating his majeſty's name to encourage the rebels: to make this ap- 
of this intended rebellion, the filver mines of that kingdom, pear, I informed, that I had teen two letters ſent by the lord 
which afforded great ſtore of lead, and therefore fit only to Dillon and the lord Taaffe to the lord of Muſkerie, the chief 
be in the hands of proteſtants of known integrity, were man in rebellion in Munſter, and one of the Iriſh committee 
farmed out by his majeſty to moſt pernicious papiſts, namely, tent into England, intimating, that though he did not ſtind 
fir George Hamilton, fir Baſil Brook, and the like; and with the conveniency of his majeſty's affairs to give him pub. 
upon the diſcovery of the plot for the ſurprizing of the city lic countenance, yet that his majeſty was well pleaſed with 
and caſile of Dublin, divers barrels of muſket bullets were what he did, and would in time give him thanks for it; (or 
found (upon ſearch) in the houſe of the ſaid fir George Ha- near to that purpoſe.) That theſe letters were ſeen by the 
milton in Dublin. | lord Inchiquine, the chief commander of the Engliſh forces 
« That the carl of Strafford had, by a violent endeavour, in Muntter, and by his ſecretary, who had kept copies of 
entitled his majeſty by office to the whole counties of Roſ- them; and that I was ready to juttify as much. Whereupon 
common, Mayo, Slego, Galloway, and Clare, and to a great the lord Faulkland was pleaſed to ſay, that they deſerved to 
part of the counties of Limerick and Tipperary ; by which be hanged. But though I ſtayed there at Oxford about 
means a door was opened, not only to increaſe his majeſty's week after this diſcovery made, I never was called to any 
revenue, but therewith to ſettle a plantation of proteſtants ; farther account, nor any prejudice done to theſe two lords, 
and yet when the lords-juſtices and council of Ireland did by but they had the fame freedom in court as before, for ought 
their letters exceedingly importune his majeſty that he would I could obſerve gr hear to the contrary.” | 
not part with thoſe counties, and that the plantation of Eng- That fince this diſcovery made to the lord Faulkland, 
liſh proteſtants might proceed as was formerly intended; his the ſame lord Taaſfe, one Roche, and William Brent a lat 
majeſty, notwithſtanding, did in the queen's pretence, by a yer, an active papiſts, with letters from his majeſty, went from 
clandeſtine agreement, give away, at a papiſt's requeſt, thoſe Oxford to Dublin: and upon Thurſday before Whitfunties 
five whole counties, for a rent of 20001. or thereabouts. 1643, in the evening, taking with them one colonel Barir, 
6 That archdeacon Maxwell teſtifies in his examinations a proteſt papiſt, and pretending for Connaught, ſfiipt ava! 
taken in Ireland, that he heard Tirligh Oge O'Neale, bro- to Kilkenny, where the Tueſday following was a general al- 
ther to ſir Phelim O'Neale, the arch-rebel of Ulſter, confeſs, ſembly of all the chief rebels. When they had done theilt 
that the rebellion was communicated by the Iriſh popiſh com- errand, Barry was left lieger at Kilkenny among the rebel; 
mittee to the papiſts in England, who promiſed their aſſiſt- the lord Taaffe returned to Dublin; and upon Friday the 9th 
ance. And Mac Mahoun, who was to join with the lord of June 1643, the lord Jaaffe, with divers of the prisy— 
Mac Guire, for the ſuppriſing the caſtle of Dublin, being council of Ireland, that favoured the rebels; met at the mare 
taken and examined, at the rack confeſſed, that the original quis of Ormond's houſe, where the propofitions which tac 
of that rebellion was brought to them out of England, by lord Taaffe brought from the rebels were debated. The lord 
the Iriſh committee employed to his majeſty for redreſs of Taaffe is ſince gone into Connaught, Brent is come back to 
grievances. | Oxford to give an account of this employment. 
« That the earl of Caſilehaven, a peer of England, and „By this every man may conſtrue, what was meant by 
a notorious rebel in Ireland, Mr. Porter who declared him- his majeſty's not conſenting that the parliament ſhould ſen 
felf a papiſt in Ircland, fir Batil Brooke, a popiſh treaſurer a committee into Ireland the laſt year, to endeavour the ca- 
for the monies raiſed by the queen's ſolicitation for the war rying on the war againſt the rebels, upon pretence that the 
againſt the Scots; Mr. Andrew Brown a lawyer in Lincoln's. carl of Leiceſter was preſently to go over thither, who is ha 
| | remaining 
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757 Oxford. That when that committee had pre- 
le lords-juſtices and council, and with many of 
+ prime commanders, and other officers of the army in 
| * er to ſubſcribe by way of adventure for land in Ireland, 
wh ſertled by a new bill, very conſiderable ſums which 


were to be deducted out of their reſpective entertainments ; 


then to render this endeavour fruitleſs, one captain Yarner 
did confidently affirm, that thoſe wbich had or ſhould ſub- 
ſcribe, were enemies to the king, a thing ſo incredible, that 
ſew could believe it, till the lanic man went to Oxford; and 
upon his return to Dublin, allured the lord marquis of Or- 
mond and the officers, that he had diſcourſed with his majeſty 
about this way of ſubſcription, and that his majeſty did not 
approve of the ſame: whereupon thoſe who had ſubſcribed 
did withdraw their hands, and the reſt were wholly diſ- 
ed. 
A about. this time, a commiſſion was fent over to 
meet with the rebels, and to hear what they.could ſay, or 
ropound for themſelves: which commiſſion was directed 
to the lord marquis of Ormond, and to ſome other commiſ- 
fioners 3 among whom Thomas Byurk, that had an band in 
contriving this rebellion, was one, and who brought the ſaid 
commiſſion into Ireland, and confidently delivered the fame at 
the council-table, to the amazement of all the council then 
preſent, that were not acquainted with the plot. 

« That the lords and commons, to whoſe direction the 
war was committed, thought it expedient to fend into Ire— 
land a committee for that purpoſe, conſiſting of members of 
the houſe of commons, but authoriſed from both houſes ; 
-who carried with them above twenty thouſand pcunds in 
ready money, beſides great ſtore of poder, match, and 
other ammunition: but when thoſe Was favoured the rebels, 
ſaw, that during the abode of the con:mittee there, parties 
were continually ſent forth to deſtroy the enemy; and that 
the committee engaged thetr own particular credits, to take 
up monies for the relief and ſetting forth of the army; a let- 
ter was ſent from his majeſtv, and brought over by the 
marquis of Ormond's own jecretary, wherein his majeſty did 
require, the lords-juſtices and council, noi to admit the com- 
mitice any more at their debates, And it is obſervable, that 
this letter was only ſigned with his majeſty's hand, without 
any ſecretary's hand to avow the ſame. 8 

« The commons cannot conceive what is meant, that the 
juſtices and council are ſtraitly charged in that letter, upon 
their allegiance, not to ſuffer the conimittee to ſow ſedition 
among his majeſty's good ſubjects; unleſs to ſtir up and ex- 
cite the Engliſh foldiers to the pay of the parliament, to 
proceed vigoroully againſt the Iriſh rebels, be conſtrued as 
the ſowing of ſedition among his majeſty's good ſubjects. 

„That, according to the teſtimony of fir William Brere- 
ton, knight of the thire for the county of Cheſter, there 
landed, in June 1643, many I:ifh rebels in Werrel in Che- 
ſhire, ſome whereot acknowledged, that they had waſhed 
their hands in the blood of ſeveral Englith and Scotch in 
Ireland, and now hoped to waſh their hands in the blood of 


Logiifamen in England: the country where theſe rebels firſt 


arrived, did all riſe with their beſt weapons, and apprehended 
ſeveral of them; but they were reſcued out of their hands 
by a troop of horſe, which came from the commiſſioners of 


array, who alſo ſeized about twenty-eight of the honeſt 
countrymen priſoners. 


And that the councils now predominant at Oxford, and 
the ſupreme council of rebels at Kilkenny, are concurring 
and aiding one another, as well by tea as by land, is apparent 
by that which follows : the commiſſioners authorized to 
command the King's forces in the weſt, by an authority de- 
rived unto them under the great ſeal of England, do grant 
commiſhons or letters of mart, for the apprehending and 
taking, for his majeſty's ſervice, all ſhips and veſſels belong- 
19g to tac cities and towns that have declared for the parlia— 
ment; and on the other fide, the rebels of Ireland grant the 
like commithons, And as the ſhips in his majeſty's ſervice 
do gratify the rebels of Ireland, in ſeizing the ſhips that 
bring provifion for the relief of the Englith army in Ireland; 
o the rebels of Ireland do in like manner gratify his majeſty, 
by commanding the ſhips ſet forth by them to examine all 
at ſea, whether they be for the King or parlia- 
ment; and if they be for the king, to let them go; but if 
for the parliament, to take and pillage them. All which 1s 
Pored by the depoſitions herewith annexed. 

* The cart of Antrim, a notorious rebel, was taken by 
1e cots army in Ulſter, and impriſoned there, upon ſuſpi- 
clon of high-treaſon : 0 avoid his trial, he broke priſon, 
and fied into the north parts of England, and hath been with 
the qu fen at York a long time; from whence he was ſent to 


FF 
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the rebels of Ulſter, with ſecret inſtructions, and had am- 
munition aſſigned him by the queen's directions: and what 
care was taken of his ammunition appears by a letter here an— 
nexed, dated at York the 8th of May 1643, written by ſer— 
Jeant-major Roſſe, at the defire of Mr. Jermin. 

Since this care taken of the ammunition of the earl of 
Antrim, the earl of Antrim is taken the ſecond time by 
general major Monroe, as he was returning from the queen, 
to the rebels of Ulſter, with divers letters, inſtructions, and 
papers: and by the confeſſion and depoſition of che earl of 
Antrim's own ſervant, who was taken with his maſter, and 
ſince condemned and executed, it is evident, that there was, 
and doubtleſs yet is, a deſign on foot to reconcile the Eng- 
liſh and Iriſh in Ireland; and that by their joint power hav— 
ing expelled the Scots, the Iriſh forces that might be ſent 
againſt the parliament of England. The earl of Antrim, the 
lord of Aboyn, and the earl of Niddiſdale, were three prin— 
cipal agents employed in this plot. This clearly appears, 
in that the lord of Aboyn, in a letter taken in the carl of 
Antrim's pockets, writes in theſe words: 


My Lord, 8 | 
© BEING certainly informed by Niddiſdale's ſervant, That 
there is a new order ſince we parted, for ſtopping of th» am- 
munition, I have taken occaſion to in treat your lordih';» by 
this bearer, that I may know the particulars of it. TI ruſt 
confeſs it ſurprizeth me, that any diſtauce ſhould alter ſo 
ſealonable a concluſion: and certainly, I ſhall never deterve 
to be made the inſtrument of fruſtrating the hopes F thoſe 
parts, which ſhould have been enabled by th s tap. : Jam 
perſuaded there is ſcarce another mean to make our fidelity 
uleleſs for her majeſty's ſervice.” 
And that it might appear to the rebels of Irslend, that 
the carl of Antrim was accounted his majeliy's g-0d ſub— 
ject, and had his majeſty's approbation for what he was to 


act there, he was furniſhed witn a pals from the carl of New- 


caſtle. 


[The paſs is here inſerted at length in the declaration. 
The reſt of the article tends to ſhew by the var] of Antrim's 


conteſſion, and that of Stuart, one of his ſervants, that the carl. 


was employed by the queen to make peace w:th the rebels.) 
„The touſe of commons, among a numerous company 
of proofs of this kind, concluded with the teſtimony of John 
Dod, late miniſter at Annegilitie in the county of Cavan, 
who was examined at the bar of the houle of commons, and 

teſtifieth, | | 
That after he had ſuffered many miſeries in this rebellion 
of Ireland, he repaired into this kingdom, and ſome occ ſion 
carrying him to Oxford, he ſtaid there ſeven weeks, and 
came out of Oxford the 13th of Jane 1643. Thar during 
his ſtay there, he ſaw a great number of Iriſh rebels, wiiom 
he very well knew to have had a hand in the moſt barvarous 
actions of that rebellion ; as the daſhing of ſmall in ans in 
pieces, the ripping up of women with child, „ad the like, 
among whom was one Thomas Brady, who, 4 4 orbet in 
in Ireland, within ſeven miles where the {aid Dod lived; as 
thirty-fix old men, women, and children, not able to tice, 
were paſſing over a bridge, cauſed them all ro be hoben 


into the water, where they were all drowned ; that chis Brady 


is now at Oxford in great favour, and ferjeant-tnajor to Colo- 
nel Percy's regiment : that he ſaw there three Franciican 
friers, namely ;———and three jeſuits, namely bo 
were all very earneſt for the cauſe, and daily cacouraginy the 
ſoldiers to fight againſt the round-heads, and for that purpoſe 
have liſted themſelves in the lord Dillon's tioop, and are 
called cornets : that there are daily and public meetings at 
maſs, in almoſt every ſtreet there; and verily believes in his 
conſcience, that for one ſermon preached, that there are four 
maſſes ſaid now at Oxford: that he faw fir John Dungan 
there, a man accuſed of high-treaſon in Irel'nd, for being in 
rebcllion, and fled into England, who bath a commiſtion 
for a troop of horſe : the lord Barnewall of Trimbleſtown, 
and his ſon, who bath a commiſſion for a troop of horſe, 
and is now gone into Wales to raiſe them: a fon of the lord 
Newterficld, who hath gotten a commiſſion likewiie : that, 
as near as he can poſſibly compute, there was then at Ox- 
ford above three thouſand rebels ; and that moſt of the king's 
life-guard are Iriſh.” 

The two houles concluded in the following manner : 


Upon the whole matter, no man can think, that this re- 


bellion in Ireland, ſo barbarous and bloody, that one hun— 
dred and fifty- four thouſand proteſtants, men, women, and 
children, Engliſh and Scotch, were maſſacred in that king— 
dom, between the 23d of October, when the rebellion broke 
forth, and the 1ſt of March following, by the computation 
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of the prieſts themſelves that were preſent, and were directed 
by ſome chief rebels of Ireland to take this computation, 
leſt they ſhould be reported to be more bloody than in truth 
there was cauſe: no man can believe, that this horrid and 
unparalleled rebellion ſhould be the undertaking of the rebels 
alone, being ſet on foot when a parliament was fitting in 
England, that could not diſſolve without its own conlent, 
when all nations profeſſing the Romiſh religion, were at 
peace with England, and ſo engaged at home, that the rebels, 
in reaſon, could not expect any conſiderable aſſiſtance from 
them, nor could think themſelves able to encounter England 
or Scotland either, much leſs both together: io that to ima- 
gine the nobility, gentry, and in a manner the whole King- 
dom of Ireland, ſhould thus deſperately engage their lives 
and eſtates in ſo raſh an enterprize, without being ericouraged, 
incited, nay, commanded from England, with affurance both 
of connivance and affiſtance too, were to deny them to be 
reaſonable creatures. 

& And therefore the houſe of commons, abundantly ſa— 
tisfied in their own conſciences and judgments of the truth 
thereof, cannot but declare to the world, that by all theſe 
concurring . circumſtances, and convincing proofs, they are 
perſuaded, that this unheard of, and monſtrous rebellion of 
Ireland, was projected, incited, and aſſiſted by thoſe councils 
now only prevalent with his majeſty : that the queen, with 
her Romiſh prieſts, the papiſts of all his majeſty's three 
kingdoms, have been principal actors and ſticklers herein: 
that, now theſe bloody rebels have in a manner root- 
ed out the proteſtant religion in Ireland, there is a deſign to 
pardon them, and bring them into England to do the like: 
that no carthly power is likely, in human reaſon, to with— 
ſtand this damnable plot, but the power of the parliament in 
England, which is now declared by a late proclamation, to 
be no free parliament, to be null, and of none effect; and 
all poſſible endeavours uſed, by ſtrength and ſtratagem, to 
deſtroy the ſame. So that the houſe of commons do conceive 
it impoſſible, that ſo many of thoſe which would be thought 
the honeſt and moderate Engliſh proteſtants, ſhould any 
longer be blinded and led on, to join with German, French, 


Walloon, Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh papiſts; and thereby 


to ſurrender up at once the proteſtant religion, the parliament, 
liberties, and laws of England, into the hands of papiſts and 
ſtrangers; that ſo this renowned kingdom may be no more a 
nation.” | | 

As the charge againſt the king of exciting the Iriſh re- 
bellion, or at leaſt of conniving at it, made a great nolle in 
thoſe days, and as all the hiſtories are full of it, I thought 
it neceflary to ſhew the grounds or pretences of it, by giv- 
ing the ſubſtance of this declaration. For it is not likely, 
the parliament ſhould have omitted any thing capable of 


proving their aſſertion, though it be true, that the king. 


afterwards took certain ſteps which could have very much 
ſwelled this manifeſto. I ſhould be glad, according to my 
uſual method, to give here the king's particular anſwer to 
theſe articles. But J have not been able to find any, or fo 
much as to know, whether he ever returned an anſwer. In- 
deed he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to clear himſelf from 
the accuſation ; but it was only by generals and proteſta- 
tions, without replving to any particular article, no not even 
in his Eikon Baſilike, where he undertakes to vindicate his 
whole conduct. | 

I cannot therefore but obſerve, concerning this declara- 
tion, that there are ſome articles which ſcem very much 
2ggravated ; and others, from whence may be drawn con- 
ſequences not ſo odious as thoſe here infinuated. Bur then 
it cannot be denied, that there are ſome, to which it were to 
be wiſhed, for the king's honour, he had returned diſtinct 
and particular anſwers. | 

It appcars by this manifcſto, that the parliament had little 
regard for the king. But beſides the animoſity and revenge, 
which might enter into the deſign of blackening his reputa- 
tion, it is certain, policy had no ſmall ſhare in it. The 
king, in all his public papers, repreſented himſelf as being 
perfectly innocent of all that was laid to his charge, and as 
having undertaken the war only in defence of the laws and 
liberties of the nation. He deſcribed the two houſes as a 
company of robbers, who for their own private ends, had 
put the kingdom in a flame, refuſed the obedience due to 
him, and, without any cauſe, trampled upon all the known 
laws of the land. The gratifying the paſſion of revenge was 


* The half of his fine was abated, and upon payment of the other half, 
he had his liberty. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 290. 

Or rather as they word it, © for the good of his majeſty, and the com- 
mon-wealth.” Sce Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 362. 


The lord Clarendon lays, he expccted to be reſtorcd to his places of 
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the exorbitant fine of twenty thouſand pounds, and to ftand 


lion againſt him. 


not the king's ſole motive; there was another much 
dangerous to the parliament ; and that was, to draw the ,.. 
ple of London to his fide, by means of thete papers (whica 
his friends took care to diſperſe in the city) and thereby 
force both houſes to conclude ſuch a peace as he defireq 15 
is, a peace which ſhould reſtore him to all his rights, F 
therefore the two houſes, out of reſpect to the king «i 
neglected to defend themſelves, their ſilence might have h. 
very prejudicial to them, fince people are apt to believe, * 
accuſation be not anſwered, it is becaule there is ng 3 
anſwer to be given. It was therefore the parliament's buß 
to try, as far as poſſible, to inlighten the people, wha the 
King, as they pretended, had a mind to impoſe upon he 
general proteſtations, to which they labourcd to ſhew his in 
tions did not correſpond. This was the great end of hy 
declaration, wherein they endeavoured to demonſtrate the 
king's inlincerity,” in that, whillt he called heaven and earth 
to witneſs, that he had no other intention than to maintain 
the proteſtant religion, “ without conniving at popery,“ he 
was labouring to make a peace with the Ir ſh rebels; a Peace 
which in the conjuncture of affairs could not be concluded. 
but by granting things inconſiſtent with the ſafety of ty. then 
proteſtant religion. | | | 3 24 I 
On the other hand, as the king by his papers and emiſ. T keep 
ſaries in London, was continually endeavouring to convins leave 
the public of the ſincerity of his zcal tor religion, for the ſo, i 
laws and the liberties of the people, without ever mentionins II 
what paſſed the fifteen firſt years of his reign, the two bouſ.; the | 
were concerned to renew the remembrance of thole times, ing | 
leſt the occaſion of their fears and jcalouſies ſhould in the end Alte 
be ſorgot. And therefore they did two things very proper ſeal 1 
to produce this effect. The firſt was, to order King James, III 
book for tolerating ſports on Sundays, which Charles! empl 
had cauſed to be publiſhed again in the churches, to be burn: by m 
by the common hangman. This book being almott forgot force: 
could not produce any great effects at the time I am ſpeak. ſions 
ing of. But in all appearance, both houſes meant therchy houſe 
to infinuate to the people, what was to be expected from the An 
king's great zeal for religion, in caſe he came to be reſtored have | 
to his former power. The ſecond was, to proceed to judg. origin 
ment againſt judge Berkley, whom the lords condemmed in Which 
peril « 
not iff 
treaſo: 
4. No 
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committed to the Tower till he ſhould be tried upon th. 
other articles alleged againſt him. For this ſentence con. 
cerned only that part of his charge relating to his extrejudi— 
cial opinions in the caſe of ſhip-money. Berkley was one of 
the King's moſt zealous infiruments to eftabliſh an arbitrary 
power. Nevertheleſs, he had now lain three years in priſon, 
without being thought of. But this year the parliament be- 
lieved it proper to bring him to judgment, as well to revive 
the memory of a time, the king was endeavouring to bury 
in oblivion, as to reap the benefit of his fine 4. This lac 
motive makes the lord Clarendon ſay, that the paritament 
in appropriating the fine to themſelves, which by the laws 
was due to the king alone, were thought by many to be guilty preſent 
of a greater crime than that for which Berkley was ſentenced. . 
This ſuppoſes, that even when the king and parliament were ing a 
making war upon one avother, the parliament ſhould do the exactly 
king juſtice, and ſend him the money arifing by fines and of both 
confiſcations. But the two houſes were ſo far from allowing grants, 
this maxim, that, on the contrary, the ſame month they ot May 
palled an ordinance for ſeizing the king, queen, and princes great-{c 
revenues, for the public uſe”, that is, to be employed in the any gre 
war againſt the King. Four days after, the king on his part the cuſ 
publiſhed a proclamation, forbidding all tenants or debtors to ar pu 
pay any rents or debts to ſuch perſons as were in open rebel— rity as: 
But theſe orders, as well from the king as On the 
the parhament, were executed only in places where they the ſpea 
were ſupported with power. to the 
Moſt of the lords, who had withdrawn from the parli- Ipeaker, 
ment and retired to the king, meeting with a very cold 
reception at Oxford, thought fir once more to change fices, „ 
and return to London. The earl of Holland led the way *: . 
He was at firſt put under confinement, but ſome days after, 
had leave to live upon his own cftate, without any emp!l0Y- 
Probably he had expected a better reception, ſince after lis 
return he publiſhed a declaration very injurious to the King, 
wherein he ſaid, that retiring to Oxford, in hopes by his 
credit to procure a peace, he had been labouring it to the U- 
moſt of his power, but (added he) without ſucceſs, the xing 
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o continue 
i by cxpel 
lord-chamberlain and privy-counſellor ; of which he had affurance, befoft 9. 72. 
he came, from the queen ; at leaſt, from Mr, Jermyn, who, no doubt ©” Tube a 
ceeded his commiſſion. This diſappointment was the occaſion of his Ferurts W 86<at-ical, 
Clarendon, tom. II. p. 279. There 
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i] being entirely averſe to all accommodation, 
. be court was managed by the papiſts*. 
humberland, who was retired to Petworth, 

0 informed how ill the carl of Holland was received at 
pond 4, thought proper to return to the parliament, where 
5 7 received with reſpect, both houſes being willing to 
- pole he had never intended to leave them, though many 
e he had withdrawn to his own eſtate, on purpole to 
— reception the other lords would meet with at Ox- 
_ The earls of Bedford and Clare took alſo the ſame 
* and came off with being debarred for a time from 


ing in parliament l. | 
EY che principal tranſactions of the year 1643, was 
the reſolution of both houſes to make a new great-ſeal. It 
had been propoſed by the commons in July : but, whether 
through ſcruple, as ſome pretended, or becauſe the king's 
ſecret party were yet very numerous in the houſe of peers, 
the lords refuſed their conſent, or rather delayed their an- 
ſwer. But in the November following, their ſcruples va- 
niſhed. The commons repreſented to them in a conference, 
the miſchiefs gray by the conveying away, and through 

> want, of the great-ſeal “. of 
ow ſecretly and unlawfully carried away by the lord- 
keeper, Littleton, who ought not to have departed without 
leave of both houſes. Nor would have been ſuffered to do 
ſo, if his intentions had been diſcovered. ; 

II. It hath been fince taken away from him, and put into 
the hands of ill-affected perſons, ſo as the lord-keeper be- 
ing ſent to by the parliament for the ſealing lome writs, 
anfwered, He could not ſeal the ſame, becauſe he had not the 
ſeal in his keeping.“ 

HI. That thoſe who have had the managing thereof, have 
employed it to the hurt and deſtruction of the kingdom; as 
by making new ſheriffs, to be as ſo many commanders of 
forces againſt the parliament ; by ifTuing out illegal commil- 
fions of array; by ſending forth proclamations againſt both 
houſes of parliament, proclaiming them traitor s. 

And through the want of the great-ſeal, 1. The terms 


and his C 
becauſe e 


have been adjourned, the courſe of juſtice obſtructed. 2. No 


original writs can be ſued for without going to Oxford, 
which none that holds with the parliament can do, without 
peril of life or liberty. 3. Proclamations in parliament can- 
not iſſue out for bringing in delinquents impeached of high- 


treaſon, or other crimes, under pain of forfeiting their eſtates. 


4. No writs of error can be brought in parliament to reverſe 
erroneous judgments, nor writs of election iſſued out for 
chuſing new members upon death or removal of any, whereby 
by the number of members 15 continually leflening. 5. Every 
other court of juſtice has a peculiar ſeal, and the parliament, 
the ſupreme court, has no other ſeal but the great-ſeal, and 
ſo now no ſeal at all. 6. The great-ſeal is the Clavis Regni, 
and therefore ought to be reſident with the parliament (the 
repreſentative of the whole kingdom) whilſt it continues fit- 
ting ; the king, as well as the kingdom, being always legally 
preſent in it during its ſeſſion. 

The next day the lords declared their conſent to the mak- 
ing a new great-ſeal. Accordingly a great-ſcal was made 
exactly like that in the king's hands *, and, by an ordinance 
of both houſes, it was declared, that all letters patent and 
grants, which had paſſed under the great-ſeal fince the 22d 
of May, 1642 , were void, and of no effect. That the new 
great-feal ſhould be of like force, power, and validity, as 
any great-feal of England had ever been, and be put into 
the cuſtody of the perſons hereby ordained commiſſioners for 
that purpoſe, who ſhould have the ſame power and autho- 
tity as any lord-chancellor or lord-keeper had uſed to have. 
On the laſt of November, the new great-ſeal was carried by 
the ſpeaker of the commons, attended with the whole houſe, 
to the Jords, and delivered to the lord Grey of Werk their 
Ipeaker, who in the preſence of both houſes gave it to the 


* Whitelock ſays, the earl of Holland being examined by the parliament, 
Lü, that ( after he heard of the ceſlation in Ireland, his conſcience would 
dot give him leave to ſtay any longer with him at Oxford.” The young 
ea! of Caernarvan came alſo from Oxford to the parliament, and was com- 
Zutted to the care of his grandfather the earl of Pembroke. Whitelock. p. 
. — The lord Clarendon obſerves, upon this occaſion, that the ill reception 
v1 theie lords, made the king, and all about him, looked upon as implacable; 
end 10 diverted all men from any thoughts of returning to their duty, and 
cunfe rather to ſtay where they were, than expoſe themſelves by unſeaſonable 
=» unwelcome addreſſes. Tom. II. p. 283. 

It was faid in drollery, that theſe three earls had much confirmed others 
continue with the parliament, for they having tried both parties, found 
/ Experience, that this was the beſt to be in, and adhere to. Whitelock, 
0 7 0 
kde author having confounded theſe two reaſons for making a new 
6 cab cal, they are placed in order in the tranſlation. | 

ere was engraven on one fide the picture of the houſe of commons, 


70 


commiſhoners 2. The firſt thing ſealed with it, was a patent 
to the earl of Warwick, or lord high-admiral of England, 
the earl of Northumberland not being in that favour with 
both houſes as formerly. 

The king and his friends made a great noiſe upon this in- 
croachment of the parliament, and urged the ſtatute of the 
25th of Edward III, by which the counterfeiting the great- 
ſeal, is in expreſs terms declared to be high-treaton. But 
it is eaſy to perceive, this ſtatute concerned only private per- 
ſons and not both houſes of parliament, and that it was not 
poſſible, when the ſtatute was made, to foreſee the king and 
the parliament would be one day divided. Befides, it can- 
not be ſaid, that private perſons have any right to diſpoſe of 
the great-ſeal, But it is not the ſame with both houſes of 
Parliament, who are the repreſentatives of the nation. For 
the grear-ſeal is not the king's ſeal in particular, but the king- 
dom's, and the kingdom is a body compoſed of the king, 
who 1s the head, and the people, who are the members. If 
the king has the diſpoſal of the great-ſcal, it is only as he is the 
moſt noble of the members of this body, conſidered as being 
united with, and not as being ſeparated from, the other 
members *. If therefore ſuch a ſeparation happens, as was 
at the time I am ſpeaking of, it is hard to conceive, by what 
title the king or people, ſeparately, may claim the diſpoſal 


of the great-ſcal, which is the ſeal of their joint, not ſepa- 


rate, authority, In ſhort, I doubt, that they who moſt 
ſtrenuouſly affirm, that in ſuch a ſeparation, the king ought 
to have the ſole diſpoſal of the great-ſeal, are willing to ad- 
nut all the conſequences flowing from that principle. The 
great ſeal ſtamps an inviolable authority upon all the acts to 
which it is applied. If therefore, in caſe of an open war be- 
tween King and parliament, the king could, by means of the 
great-feal, communicate ſuch an authority to all his particu— 


lar acts, where would be the bounds of his power, which 


by the conſtitution of the government, is limited by the 
laws? He would need only to declare by proclamation under 
the great-ſcal, as Charles had really done, that according to 
the laws, the members of parliament are traitors and rebcls, 
and then the point would be decided by the ſole poſſeſſion 
of the great-ſeal, and the king might aſſume an unlimited 
power by this authority. But how would the caſe be, if 
the parliament was in poſſeſſion of the great-ſeal, and by the 
like proclamation ſhould declare the king traitor and rebel ; 
would the application of the ſeal give ſuch an act an inviolable 
authority? | 

It will doubtleſs be ſaid, that the great-ſeal gives an in- 
violable authority to ſuch acts only as are agrecable to the 
laws, and that the laws expreſly declare thoſe who take up 
arms againſt the king, guilty of high-treaſon. But it is ma- 
nifeſt, the laws, as they neither could, nor ought to, foreſce 
an actual ſeparation between the king and the people repre- 
ſented in parliament, have conſidered the king only as the 
head, infeparably united with the body, and not as the head 


divided from the other members. Elſe it might be ſaid, the 


laws have aſcribed to the King an unlimited power, which 
is directly contrary to the conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment. Certainly the laws have conſidered the king but as 
head of the ſtate, and the crime of taking up arms againſt 
him relates, not more to his perſon in particular, than to 
the reſt of the ſtate. The parliament therefore ſeems to 


have had no leſs right to make a new great-ſeal, than the 


king would have had, if the common-ſeal had been in the 


hands of the parliament, fince the ſeal was not the property 


of either, but belonged to both, conſidered as being inſepa— 
rably united together. 

About this time, count Harcourt, a prince of the houſe 
of Lorrain, was ſent from France into England. He came 
directly to London, where he was received with great cere. 
mony as embafſador extraordinary, though he had not pre- 
ſented his credentials to the parliament, But it was ſup- 


with the members fitting; and on the other, the arms of England and Ire» 
land, Whitelock, p. 70. 

y The day the lord-keeper Littleton left the houſe, and went with the ſeal 
to the king at York. | \ 25 

2 Two lords and four commoners, who thereupon took the oaths for the 
due execution of their places; the ſpeaker of the peers ſwearing the lords, 
and Mr, Brown, the clerk of the lords houſe, the four commoners. The 
ſeal was ordered to remain at the ſaid Mr, Brown's houſe, in an iron cheſt, 
with three different locks, and not to be removed thence, but in the preſence 
of three commiſſioners. The two lords were firſt, the earls of Rutland and 


Bullingbrook, but the earl of Rutland alleging himſelf not qualified for ſuch 


a charge, the earl of Kent was nominated in his room. (Whitelock ſays, 
the lords were Mancheſter and Bullingbrook, p. 71.) The four commoners 
were, St. John's, Wilde, Brown, and Prideaux, all lawyers, Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 342. 

a And as the executive power is lodged in his hands. 
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poſed, he was not without them, and intended to addreſs. 
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' himſelf firſt to the king. After ſome days ſtay in London, 


without any application to both houſes, he went to Ox- 
ford, where he had ſeveral conferences with the king. After 
thar, he writ to the ear] of Northumberland, that having 
propoſed to his majeſty from the king of France and the 
queen-regent, the making of a peace with his ſubjects, be 
found him wholly inclined to enter into negoctation, and 
that if both houſes would inform him wherein confiſted the 
differences between the king and them, he would gladly uſe 
his intereſt to adjuſt them. Both houſes thought it very 
ſtrange, that this prince ſhould offer his mediation, without 
producing his credentials. They told him therefore by the 
earl of Northumberland, that they received with all due 
reſpect, the offers of the king and queen-regent of France, 
and that as ſoon as he ſhould ſhew, he was authorized of 
ſuch a mediation, they would not fail to appoint a com- 
mittee to treat with him. But he had no credentials for the 
two houſes, the queen-regent not judging proper to own 
them for a parliament, ſince the King of England refuſed 
them that title. So, this pretended mediation was not only 
fruitleſs, but was alſo a clear indication, that the French 
court had ſent this embaſly only as an outward teſtimony of 
their concerning themſelves in the king's affairs, though in 
all appearance, they did not much defire to ſee an end put to 
the troubles of the Kingdom b. 

Sir Edward Deering, who had made himſelf ſo famous in 
the beginning of this parliament, by his zeal for his country, 
and by ſeveral noble ſpeeches upon grievances, was grown 
extremely verſe to the proceedings of both houſes, fince he 
found, the aim of ſome of the leading-men was to eſtabliſh 
preſbyterianiſm in the church of England. For that cauſe, 
after the war was begun, he forſook the parliament, and 
turned to the king. But, in all appearance, he was no bet- 


ter pleaſed with the court than he had been with the parlia- 


ment, fince he followed at laſt the example of the lords 
above-mentioned, He came to London in February 1643-4, 
and preſenting a petition to the houſe of commons, whereof 
he was member, he obtained leave to ſpend the reſidue of 
his days at his houſe near Canterbury, where he died within 
a few months . | 5 | 

Mr. Pym, one of the pillars of the parliament, and a 
chief director of the affairs of the houſe, died December 
the 18th, 1643. The king's adherents ſpeak of him as of a 
very wicked man, and thoſe on the fide of the parliament 
repreſent him as the greateſt patriot than in England. Op1- 
nions ſo oppoſite about the ſame perſon are not uncommon. 
It is not ſtrange, that from oppoſite principles ſhould be 
drawn contrary conſequences. Thus much is certain, Mr. 
Pym's death was a very great loſs to the parliament, he be- 
ing one of the moſt able members of the houſe d. | 

The commons, as was ſaid, impriſoned in May this year, 
1643, a perion ſent by tne king with the offer of peace, and 
ſhortly after he was diſcovered to be one of thoſe employed 
by the king to keep a correſpondence in London. The 
king could not be ignorant, the commons had twice de- 
clared, they would treat as ſpies ſuch as ſhould come from 
the King's quarters to London, without a ſafe-conduct. 
Beſides that he had good correſpondents in London and the 


parliament, he had no occaſion to be informed of the par- 


ticular reſolutions, to know it is not allowable for men, 
without a fafe-conduct, to come into the enemy's quarters 
fince it is a maxim received, wherever a war is declared. 
But there was ſomething in the preſent caſe ſtill more par- 
ticular. For, upon the houſe arreſting this meſſenger, his 
majeſty, by advice of his council, had deemed it incon- 


d Whilſt count Harcourt was in England, he had two affronts put upon 
him. 1. He had not been landed four and twenty hours, before Walter 
Montague, one of his train, was apprehended and committed to the Tower. 


This man was an agent of the king's in the court of France, and thought, 


by diſguifing himfelt, to get a fate paſſice to Oxford, in the embaſſador's 
retinue. 2. As coun Harcourt was going from London to Oxford, his 
coach was ſearched tor letters, though he had a ſafe-conduct. For both 
which indignities he could get no redreſs, Clarendon, tom, II. p. 307, 308. 

e He died June 23, 1644, Beſides his former papers, he leſt behind him 
a learned diicourle (publihed about a week before his death) concerning the 
Proper Sacrifice, wherein ke tolidly and eloquently confutes popiſh tranſub— 
ſtantiation. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 384. 

4 The lord Clarendon will have it, that he died of the morbus pedicu- 
loſus,“ or © lowſy diſtemper. Tom, II. p. 353. And the ſame is aſlirmed 
in Mercurius Ruſticus. Whereas, Ruſhworth ſays, there was ſuch a re— 
port, but the ſame was not true; and for public ſatisfaction, his body was 
women?! by many hundreds of people; the true natural cauſe of his death 
| "> the great p7ms he took, joined with a competent old age, and 
on mm eh dirntion, Whitelock ſays the fame thing, but 
ime before his death, he cauſed to 

{1 reader may ſce in Ruſhworth, 

: | 117 veried in parliamentary atfairs of 

ity man den in Eng | | en. I. p. 80. 


” 


lowing, Carpenter, another meilenger, was privately 


being his meſſengers ; and that the parliament had not cauſe. 


RY OF ENGLAN D, 


ſiſtent with his honour to hold any farther correſpong,,, 
with the parliament. Moreover, the 18th of October, don 
houſes had publiſhed an ordinance, declaring, any verſy 
coming to London from the king's quarters {hould be look. 
ed upon as a ſpy. And yet. twelve days after, on the 880 
of October, the king fent privately to London, Dia 
Eniveton, a ſtate meſſenger, with three proclamations, Ons 
againſt * Taking of a ſolemn league and covenant ;” ang;1,.. 
againſt © the oblervation of the monthly ſaſt,” enjoined bi che 
parliament; a third for“ removing the ſeals of the green. ar 
offices belonging to the Exchequer, King's-bench, and Coq. 
mon- pleas, to Oxford.“ This man was taken up, and com. 
mitted to priſon, Nevertheleſs, the 19th of November f 


5 o - G lere 
by the king, with an order to the judges to adjourn the term 


to Oxford. Carpenter was alſo apprehended, and they ws 
both tried and condemned to die. Kniveton was the laß 
excuſable, as he had before been taken and detained It 
Windſor for the ſame reaſon, and diſcharged by the penerg, 
All the defence he made was, that being the King's ſygy 
meſſenger, he was obliged to obey bim; that beſides, yg 
taking London for a garriſon, he thought he might bare 
come without drum, trumpet or pals. But this defence ng; 
being capable of ſaving his life, he was executed. Carpe, 
ter, though under the ſame condemnation, was repricye! 
and committed to Bridewellf, The lord Clarendon ſpeak; 
of the ſentence paſſed upon theſe men as of a great injuſtice 


a , 
for two reaſons ; that they were obliged to obey the king 


b 
their ordinance to be notified to the king. I doubt, all wil 
not be induced by theſe reaſons to condemn the proccedings 
of both houſes. The king at leaſt ſeems not to have blame 
them, ſince he did not uſe repriſals, neither does it appear 
that he ever complained of it in form. 
In proportion as the war was continued, the animoſity 
between the king and the parliament was inflamed, who ng 
longer regarded each other. The king refuſed to own the 
two houſes for parliament, and they omitted nothing, 25 
appears in their declaration concerning the Irith rebellion, 
to blacken the king's reputation, Theſe proceedings we 
not confined to England, where they might be in fone 
meaſure neceſſary, becauſe the point was to gain the people, 
but care was taken alſo to convey papers abioad, tending to 
vindicate one of the parties, and blacken the other, Ben 
houſes being informed, or it may be ſuppoſing, thit the 
king had emiflaries abroad, who were uſing iheir utmoſt 
endeavours to repreſent the civil wars in England as 2 hort 
ble rebellion againſt the ſovereign, ordered the atflombiy of 
divines then fitting at Weſtminſter 5, to write liters t0 the 
churches of Zealand, Holland, France, and Switzerland, to 
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© The king had publiſhed ſeveral proclamations for the adjournamn! 0 
the term to Oxford, which had been fruitleſe, for want of necefiiry ifs! 
form of having the writs read in court. 80 Carpenter was to deliver 1399 
writs of adjournment into the hands of either of the fworn judges then e 
maining at Weſtminſter, who were Bacon in the King*s-bench, Kceve W the 
 Commen-plens, and Trevor in the Exchequer. Accordingly, he detireres 
the writs to Reeve and Trevor, who immediately cauſed him to be fte. 
hended, Clarendon, tom. II. p. 313. | : 

From whence he eſcaped ſome time after, and returned to Oxforcs 
Idem, p. 314. 55 uw 

Divers members of both houſes, to a great number, ſat in this ae 
and had the fame liberty with the hundred and twenty divines, o d.. 
and give their votes in any matter. Selden, who was a membet, he 
admirably (ſays Whitelock, who was alſo a member, p. 71.) in tele 55 
and ſometimes, when the divines had cited a text to prove their apes 
he would tell them, “ Perhaps in your little pocket bibles with gilt ore 
(which they would often pull out and read) the trantlation nu be 199» 
but the Greek and Hebrew ſigniſies thus and thus,” and 1o | then 
in their own learning, Not but there were many famous divines © 
them, as Twiſſe their Prolocutor, Edward Reynolds, afterwards 0%; 
Norwich, Arrowſmith, Lightfoot, Gataker, &c. Their Bust meetings H. 
ſuant to the ordinance of both houſes, was the it of July 1043. Hen 


VII's chapel. Ruſhwortb, tom. V. p. 339. 
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ons which the parliament's circular letter might have 

ed. This manifeſto, which was very ſhort, contained 
nr oteſtation that he had never intended to conſent to 
oy ic exerciſe of the catholic religion in his dominions, 
22 3 roſolved to adhere, to his laſt breath, to the 
r x of England, wherein he was born, baptized, and 
3 and to the liturgy of that church, approved by 
fo many convocations and parliaments, by all the proteſtant 
churches, and the ſynod of Dort. a FRY 

Mean while, the king was very much perplexed how to 
maintain the war the enſuing campaign, knowing the par- 


3mPpre 


liament were preparing to exert themſelves powertully. He 


n openly charged, before this parliament, with ar- 
e ae of his ſubjects, without conſent ot 
artiameat. He had himſelf owned, he had exceeded his 
over, fince he had not only redreſſed that grievance, but 
alſo proteſted ſeveral times, he had redreſſed it freely and 
williagly. Since the war was begun he had never ceaſed 
to accule both houſes of the ſame arbitrary actions, which 
be himſelf had been fo often upbraiied with, in that they 


impoſed taxes upon the ſubjects without their conſent, di- 


rectly contrary to the known laws whereon he e 
inſſted. By demonſtrating that both houſes violated the 
Jaws, he pretended to gain the people to his fide. Mean 
white money was neceflarily to be raiſed, not only to main- 
tain the forces already on foot, but allo to levy others, in 
order to refiſt the Scots, who were upon the point of entering 
England. If, for the maintenance of theſe torces, he had 
impoſed taxes by his ſole authority, he could not have re— 
proached both houſes for the ame thing, and perhaps would 
have diſobliged his own party by acting againſt the laws. 
Money, however, was to be found at any rate, otherwiſe 
he wovl-! not be able to continue the war. Hitherto he had 
uſed f-veral ways to raiſe money without gie ing any advan- 
tage againſt him, whether by fſcl|tng or mortgaging the 
crown-lands, or by the voluntary contributions of his well- 
wiſhers. But the means he had already uicd were too un- 
certain to be ſafely relied on. He thought therefore, and 


| found an expedient to free himſelf from tus ſtrait. He af 


ſembled at Oxford all the members that according to him, 
had been driven from the partiament 5 precending, theſe 


members were the true parliament, and the moe, as he had 


publicly declared, he no longer looked upon both houlcs 
at Weſtminſter as ſuch, He did not expect this new par- 
lament would :ncr-aſe the number of his friends ; but he 
could reatonably hope 1t would grant him an ail of money, 
and that being anthoriſed by ſuch an act, he might openly 
and by way of authority levy what money was neceflary. 


This happened accordingly, and was properly. the king's aim 


in calling this parhament, which met at Oxford the 22d of 
January 1643-4 . | 


As it was not proper the king ſhould immediately diſco- 


ver his fole end in calling this extraordinary parliament, he 
only told them in the firſt ſpeech, that he had aſſembled 
them to receive their advice, and conſult with them how to 
appeaſe the troables of the kingdom. | 

The firſt ſtep taken by this parliament, was to try to 
convince the public of their intention to labour for peace. 
I have already explained the conſtant ambiguity of the word 


peace, and the different ſenſes given it by the two parties, 


and therefore think it needleſs to repeat it. There is no 


queſtion, the king heartily wiſhed for a peace, but it was 


on condition it ſhould be made after his manner, and in his 
ſenſe of the word, elſe he was very averſe to it. To be 
convinced of what I advance, a man needs only conſider 
what the lord Clarendon ſays, ſpeaking of the motion made 
in the council to ſummon the Oxford parliament, which the 
king ſcrupled a little. The king was at firſt in ſome appre- 
denſion, ſays that illuſtrious hiſtorian, that ſuch a conſſux of per- 
tons together of the parliament, who would look to enjoy the 


privileges of it in their debates, might, inſtead of doing him 


ſervice, do many things contrary to it, and exceedingly 
apprehended, that they would immediately enter upon ſome 
treaty of peace, Which would have no effect; yet whilſt it 
was in ſuſpenſe, would hinder his preparation for war, and 
though no body more deſired peace, yet he had no mind that 


b The ſame day the parliament at Weſtminſter, called the houſes, and 
there appeared two hundred and e ghty of their members, beſides a hundred 
more in the ſervice of the parliament, in the ſeveral counties ; and now they 
expelled by vote forty members, who had deſerted the parliament, White- 
lock, p. 80. In the houſe of peers, remained only the earls of Northum- 

4 Pembroke, Eflex, Kent, Lincoln, Rutland, Saliſbury, Suffolk, 
awick, Mancheſter, Mulgrave, Denbigh, Stamford, Bullingbrooke, 
N e lords Say, Dacres, Wharton, Grey of Werk, Willoughby of Par- 

am, Howard of Eſerick, Rochfort, and Roberts. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 


340. —— The lords at Oxford, in a letter (ſubſcribed by fitty-two of them,) 
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a multitude ſhould be conſulted upon the conditions of it : 
imagining, that things of the greateſt importance, as the 
giving up perfons, and other particulars of honour, would 
not ſeem to them of moment enough to continue a war in 


the kingdom.” Hence appears what ſort of peace was deſired 


by tne king, It was not ſuch a peace as the Oxford parlia- 
ment might think reaſonable, but a peace whereby he thould 
not be obliged to make any conceſſions. | 

But his council quickly freed him from theſe apprehen 
fions, by the fame method uſed on the like occafion in the 
beginning of the war, It was intimated to him, that there 
was no probability, the two houſes at Weſtminſter would 
ever treat with the members that ſhould meet at Oxford, 
becauſe they would not look upon them under any notion, 
but as private perſons and deſerters of the pariiamenr. 
Whereupon the king's ſcruples vaniſhed. As the Oxford 
parliament was intirely directed by the king, and as his 
majeſty agreed to the propoſing a peace to thoſe at Weſt- 
minſter, it may eafily be gueſſed, that in ſo doing, his in- 
tention was not to conclude it, unleſs both houſes at Weſt— 
minſter would have ſubmitted to his terms. But the two 
houſes at Oxtord had another view in this proceeding, name- 
ly, to lay a ſnare for the parliament at Weſtminſter, and in- 


gage them, if poſlible, ta treat with them, which would 


have been owning them for a parliament. However, they 
expected to reap ſome advantage from their refuſal. 

To this end, a letter was ſent to the earl of Effex, ſigned by 
the prince of Wales, the duke of York, forty-three lords, and 
a hundred and eighteen members of the houſe of commons, In 
this letter it was laid, “ Thar his majeſty having ſummoned 
them to attend him at Oxford, they were aflembled in obedi— 
ence to his commands : that his majeſty was pleaſed to invite 
them in the proclamation of ſummons, by graciouſly ſaying, 


His ſubjects ſhould ſee how willing he was, as tar as in him 


lay, to reſtore the peace of the kingdom :? that this invitation 
had not only been made good to them, bur ſeconded by ſuch 
unqueſtionable demonſtrations of his majefty's deep ſenſe of 
the miſeries and calamities of his poor ſubjects in this unna- 
tural war, and of his moſt entire and paſſionate aff-Etions to 
redeem them from that ſad and deplorable condition, by all 


ways poſlble conſiſtent with his honour, or the future 


latety ot tne kingdom : © That as it were impicty to queſtion 
the fincerity of them, ſo it were great want of duty and faith— 
fulneſs in us, (his majeſty having vouchſafed to declare that 
he did call us, to be witneſſes of his actions and privy to his 
intentions) ſhould we not ſatisfy and witneſs to all the world 
the aſſurance we have of the picty and fincerity of both.” Ad- 
ding—That being ſatisfied of this truth, they had yet hopes 
to be the happy inftruments of their country's redemption 
from the mileries of war, and reſtitution to the bleſſings of 
peace; and were deſirous to believe, that his lordſhip, how— 
toever engaged, would co-operate with them in the bleſſed 
work, by truly repreſenting to, and induſtriouſly promoting 
with, © thole by whom he was truticd |,” their moſt earneſt de- 
ſire, that ſome perſons be appointed on either part, to treat 
of ſuch a peace as may yet redeem their country ſrom the 
brink of deſtruction.” GT | 

The earl of Eflex returned this ſhort anſwer, © That the 
letter he had received, not being addrefled to the two houſes 
of parliament, nor any acknowledgement of them being there- 
in, he could not communicate it to them : that the mainte- 
nance of the parliament of England, and the privileges there- 
of, was that for which himſelf and his whole party were re- 
ſolved to ſpend their blood, as being the foundation whereon 
all the laws and liberties of the nation were built k.“ | 

Though the earl of Eſſex ſaid, he could not communi— 
cate the letter to the parliament, it was known however 
that his anſwer had been concerted with a committee of 
both houſes, called the committee of ſtare. Wherefore the 
king, knowing the intention of both houſes, believed he 
ſhould run no great hazard by ſending them a meſſage in a 
letter to the earl of Eflex, directed to the lords and commons 
of parliament aſſembled at Weſtminſter.” This meſſage con- 
tained the uſual offers to treat of a peace, and appoint com- 
miſfioners, if they would do the like on their part. The 
King added, he took this ftep by the advice of © the lords and 


ſays, There were not above twenty-five peers at Weſtminſter; and the earls 
of Arundel and Thanct, the lords Staflord, Stanhope, Coventry, Goring, 
and Craven, were beyond the ſeas ; and the earls of Cheſterfield. Weit- 
moreland, and the lord Montague of Boughton, under reſtraint at London. 


They add, the houſe of peers conſiſted in all of above an kindred, belides 


minors and recuſant lords, Rufhworth, tom. V. p. 551. 

i Not calling or allowing them to be the parliament, 

* This letter was directed to the earl of Forth the king's general. With 
this letter he ſent a copy of the covenaut, and the declaration of both king- 
dome. Ruſluvorth, tom. V. ps 507. 
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commons of parliament aſſembled at Oxford. Both houſes eaſily 
perceived the 1 was laying a ſnare for them, by putting 
them under a neceſüty, either of accepting his offer, in 
which caſe they ſhould indireckly own the lords and com- 
mons aſſembled at Oxford for a parliament, or of rejectin 
it, and fo furniſhing them with a reaſon to vpbraid them far 
refuſing to labour for a peace. But they little regarded this 
artifice, and for anſwer declared, they would never own the 
members who had deſerted both houſes for a parliament. 
& And hereupon, added they, we think ourſelves bound to 
let your majeſty know, that ſceing the countenance of this 
parliament is ſettled by a law, ( hich, as other laws of your 
kingdoms, your majeſty hath ſworn to maintain, as we are 
ſworn to our alle 2111 to your majeſty, theſe obligations 
being reciprocal) we muſt in duty, and eee are 
reſolved, with our lives and fortunes, to defend ang preſerve 
the juſt rights and full power of this parliament; and do 
beſcech your majeſty to be aſſured, that Your mazelty's 
royal and hcarty concurrence with us herein, will be. the 
moſt eff fectual and ready means of procuring a firm and laſt— 
ing peace in all your majeſty's dominions, and of begetting 
a perfect underftanding between your majeſty and your 
people, without which your majeſty's moſt earneſt proteſſians, 
and our moſt real 1 Intentions an. the lame muſt ne— 
ceſſarily be fruſtrated.” 

I have before ſhewn, with what thoughts the king pro- 
poſed a peace to both houſes at Weſtmi inſter, namely, that 
this general oller e not be accepted as was ealy to 
foreſcg. Upon this refuſal it was to both houſes at Oxtord 
exulted as if the bare Pepe al of a peace had been a clear 
and evident demonſtration of their fincere deſire to make 
a reafonablz piace. They publiched upon this occaſion a 
long declaration, fo like thole publiſhes by the king on the 
ſame occafo: n, that it was not difficult to perceive it flowed 


vid! 
L 
4 


from the ſame fountain. They puvolitzed allo, ſome time 
after, another pretending to ſhew, that the members allem— 


bled at Oxford had been forced from the parita:nent by the 
threats and outrages of the leading men. Ia this declara— 
tion were repeated all the outrages "and artifices uſed by the 


! 


chief of the party, to intimidate ſuch as would not conform 
to their ſentiments, and this it was pretended, was the ſole 
rcaſon of their being obliged to retire. This was really the 
King's fc! heme, but it me iy be ſaid to be ill grounded. For 


the members who had deſerted the parliament, had not, for 
the moſt Party, abſented themſelves, till long aver theſe pre: 
tended cutrages, ſome by the King's own exprets order, 
others for fear of being puniſhed for endeavouring to raiſe 
- commotions againſt the parliament. 
not to mention this in the declaration. After all, ſuppoſing 
ſome had WILRara: n themſelves purely out of . it is cer— 
tain their umber came far ſhort of thoſe who retired with 
the ſole view of ſerv ing the However, they were all 
confounded in the ſame claſs, as having been expreſly driven 
from the parliat 
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Some tin deſtminſter publiſhed 
alſo a . wherein they pretended to ſhew, that under 
the ſoecious colour of propoſing peace, a ſnare was laid 
to engage them tacitely to own that they were not th 
parliament, but that the true parliament was aſſembled at 
Oxkord. FOES Grow their provts from ſeveral lette 

from Crſord to the cariiol Eflex, from the exp 
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But care was taken 


having entered the kingdom in an hoſtile manner, had g. 


ere. 
by denounced wa againſt England, ard that all the Er 


4 PIT {1 
who mould aſſiſt . c ſhould be deemed as traitors. and 
enemies to the ſtate. 

March the 12th, the ſame Rnd ſes at Oxford voted, « Tha 1 

il 


the lords and commons now remaining at Weſtminſte. 
gui! ty af bigh-treafon, for raifings oi forces under Ke con 
mand of the earl of Ii lex, for conſehtis g, and bei ing 10 
ing to the preſent CO! ning In of the Scots 1110 Lt Dela an 


for COU! ter! eiting the grcat- K al. oy E. . 
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to the parliament at Weſtminſter, ſo neither were they: gf 
1 7 7 a „ COR 

much advantage to the king. He found a more real bene 
from them, with regard to. the affair for which. the Gx5.. 
* W Ll 


parli; aA! ene Vas {un 1 oned, 1 Inca; the 210d 01 nich - ne ex 
pe ©Ctcd for the waa, ort cf the war. 
This parliar ue! was howey 


cr greatly emburratſed U bog 
to give the 3 5 an effectual aſſitance, for that was the 


principal affair. If, as the only and true parkamer nt, 

had laid a general tax, the king would have run the "Sax 
ot 105 eting great oppoution in levying the moncy, all th, 
inhabirants of the. counties on bis mrs not being ſarisg 
that ſuch a parliament had a lawful auth zority . In that Cato 
he would have been obliged to uſe force to compel | tho 


that ſhould refuſe to pay, which did not fuit with his pre 


my 


ne 
circumſtan 8. Another method Was TRET 41 re taken which 
doubtleſs was ſuggeſted by the court. This was, 0 advise 


the king to borrow, one hundred thoufand pounds ef the 
richeſt men of is Party. To that purpotc e, the Colmeng 
went into their reſpective counties, to take the number gf 
thoſe who were reckoned monied men, and make a litt, 
wherein were ſet down the quality and ability of cach. 


The 


commons being returned to Oxford with the lifts, the taos | 


vere proportioned ; ; after which, the king writ circular let. 
ters to every particular perton, to borrow of ne, a hundred 
pounds, ot a: SOONER, two hundred, promiling lo repay the 
{ame as ſoon as ne was able, 255 not forgetting is in 
theſe as that this loan was by advice of his pa: liament 8 
Thus, though his partiament did not think themſch 

ee 7 auraorued to impoſe a general tax, the 
per! ſons. who are rated, were no oblig2d to furnith 
vas -laid on them, fince theſe loans with 
the advice of both houſes. The king oule have found 
leis advantage in a general tax, for it was nuch, eafler to raile 
pon porticular rich men, than 


a hundred thoolana pounds u 
Now tne point was to procure the 
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upon the whole nation. 
king, Fertavnly and ſpeedily the money he wanted. Ac- 
cordingly it was ſcen ſhortly after, that this was the. 550 
motive 'of chuſing that method; for the Oxford par. cnt 
hearing that both houſes at Weſtminſter had laid a duty upo 
wine, beer, f zodities, which chey c med 
an Exciſe, a word before unheard of in England *, made no 
ſcruple to join the like in the counties where the king's 
auth ority was acknowle Cc ged. 

From that time, nothing remarkable a ied in this parlia- 


and othe! 1 CON 


ment, V nich fitting tiil the roth of A 1 pril, Was prorogucd | | 


to October, and never met again. It ried only to procure 
the king money, {or which it was ſolely deſigned, and to 
exhibit a ſpectacle never before ſeen in England, nomely, 
two parliaments at once, holding their feſnons at the ſa 
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Three days before the opening of this parliament, he 
Scotiſh army entered England, notwithſtauding the ſeaſon, 
. it ſeemed ſhould have hindered their march o. Tie 
marquis of Newcatile vv ho commanded in the north for the 
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dered it to be ſuummoncd; but the ſummons had no on ect. 
He 75 in thoſe parts ali the reſt of February, waiting 
b tillerxx. Which Was. coming by ca. The 29th. 0 
wont he pafſed the 1 om ſome diſtance Ih 
ite 4, having left on the north file of the tow, 18 

horſe, to Keep the gareilon all 
Zn wear to venture a 
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miſhes in order to retard their march 1 but at laſt he thought 
der to retire to Durham, where the Scotch general fol- 
0 


re : | him, though” VV ith great inconveniency, «Ks he wanted 
Owe 


P 3 horle. 
rage for h 
. Og" the marquis of Newcaſtle marched out of York 


oſe the Scots, he left the command of the city with a 
body of troops to colonel John Ballafis * As ſoon 
as the lord Fairfax was informed, that the marquis had 
taken the no thern rout, he reſolved to march towards York, 
and to that end, ordered his ſon fir 1 0 atirtax to meet 
bim at a certain place, with the Part. y he commanded, that 
they might act in conjunction. But Ballafis having notice 
of this deſign, departed from York with molt of the garriſon 
ro hinder their junction, and poſted himſelf at Selby. A 
feu days after, the lord Fairfax having taken a great cir- 
to deceive the vigilaace of the enciny, and joining his 
ſon, ſuddenly attacked Selby with about four thouſand men, 
where Bellafis lay with fifteen hundred horſe and eighteen 
hundred foot, forced the town, took the colonel priſoner, 
with fixteen hund ed of his men, and Killed a great number. 
The marquis of Neweaſtle heard this fad nes at Dur— 
ham, the Scots be = then within two miles of the place, 
je immediately fear that the lord Fairfax, after his vic- 
rory, would attack . or at leaſt, march directly towards 
Durham, to put him between the two armies. For this 
eaſob, he ſuddenly reſolved to retire to York, as well to 
ſecure Metten as that city, which otherwiſe would have been 
10 great danger. | 

165 4] I ſoon appeared that the m arquis had taken this 
reſolution very ſcaſon ably, for, oy 20th of April, that 25; 
nine days after the Selvy-tight 2, the e lord Fairfax joined the 
Scots at Tadcaſter, hene the eo gener, als reiclved to £0 
and beſiege Lor. But as that city was too large to be in— 
vente :d on all nes by ihe two armies, particularly towards the 
which the marquis had made a brig ge of 
defired the earl of Manche ſter gener oer the 
forces of the caſtern alloctated county W to "adv ance to this 
ſiege. Till the arrival of the earl of Mincheſter, the two 
generals held the city blocked up to the ſouthward of the 
river Ouſe. I ſhall interrupt for a moment, the account of 
ae fiege of Vork, to ſpeak of the ill ſucceſs of the parlia- 
nent's arts a. - Newark. 

Whilit the marquis of Newcaſtle was in the north obſerving 
the Scotch army, the lord Wilioughby of Parham, and fir 
John eee with above five thouſand men of the parlia- 
i forc: 5, beſieged Newark, a £0 onſiderable town in 
Nott ingh; web re, where the king had placed a garriſon. As 
king kne ew its ne ſent orders to prince! Rupert to 
to relieve the place. The prince being then at 
put himſelf immediately upon the march, and being 
joined by other troops, made a body of ſeven thouſand men, 
with which he advanced towards Newark. Metdrum, who 
commanded alone at the fiege, the lord Willoughby being 
gone elſewhere, reſolved to fight the prince, and to that 
purpoſe drew up his forces at a little diſtance from the town. 
The 21ſt of March there WO a tharp copflict, particularly 
a a bridge, by which Meldrum had rei ſolved to retreat 
in caſe of need. The bridge was eee attacked, and 
b. wavely defended. Mean while, after the fight was over, 
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ff, refolved to retreat over the bridge in the night. 
ut he found the guard he had left there h ad deſerted, and 
ac brläge in the pofleſſio n of the enemies u. So, not being 
able to retreat, an 90 perceiving himſelf ſurtounded with the 
bing's 10 es 1 eld rum ſen 1. 4A trumpct to the Prince for a 
ey. It was agreed, that the foot ſhould march away 
{word Is, colours, and drums; all the ofhcers with 
ins, horſes, and bagga 3e; and the troopers and dia- 
200.45, wich their ſwords, horſes, and colours. But he was 
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lord Falconbridge. 
TVikakcn here in the time, but the error is corrected in the 
ation. Ruthworth, tom. V. p. 618, 620. 
„ ide Caſe was i 1 he marquis having a great ſtrength of horſe, and 
5 cant ge of a bridge over the river, 8805 de alle tran pot 't them to eithe 

8 art tin ne: fo that if the Det fevers div! ded their forces, the river 
PINS. be cri Nt them, he might fall onthe weaker, and the reſt would not be 
3 en The river Quſe runs north and fouth quite through the 
WL 05 vided into two parts, which are joined by a Rone-bridge, [dem, Ps 


pin has conſounded here two brid: zes. The bridge that was attacked 
| ny mY ge of boats, over which Meldrun! s horſe were drawn by his order 
1 3 * . b a an, This bridge prince Rupert endcavoured to recover, but 
Yagid FOG The other was Muſcome-bri ge, over which he deligned to 
es PR guard deterting broke it down. Idem, p. 307. 
Ly 115 „ May 6, the belt eged ilew near three hundred of the beſiegers. 
Maworth lays, the prince's ſoldiers (confilling of ten thouſand, or 
3} ruf lied into the town, and put great nun; bers to the word, (twelve 


! 
weir own contetlion) delitoying tor toine miles round, and 
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conveyed on board the thips in the Pool moſt part of his 


drum find! ing hi mſelf too weak to renew it the next. 
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forced to deliver all his ordnance and ammu 
three thouſand muſkets. 


nition with about 


'The prince, after this ex e pedition, which gained him great 
honour, returned | into s wal pihire, and from thence into Lon— 


toſs of Thy who tor the ſpace of 
8 in Latham-houſe, and made a 
a body of two thouſand men *. In 
WINES took by ſtorm St oprorth, 1 


eighteen weeks was be 
galant defeno e ago! nr 

bis way to Latham, 
ſmall town in Che wire 5 hüſt he was advancing towards 
the lege, and part of them 


caſhire, to relieve the cor 
#5 
11 


Lathan 1, tac beſiegers eb if 

S | | 7 
under th command of colonel Rigby went and reinforced 
the garriſon of Bolton in Lincaſtire, which was in gent 


danger. The prince purſued them, and without giving 


them time to come to the oy elves, . took the town by ſtorm . 

After that, he ar tracked Live T "p90! 5 2 {ea-port LO \ On the 
edge of Cheſhire, where thoſe who paſs into Ireland ©: 1, ally 
embark. The governor, colonel More, after ſome reiiliunce 


ſoldiers ?, 108 the richeſt gods in the town, and then the 
prince ente ed with little oppoiition, Her © he reccived 
letter from the king, ordering him to march with all ſeed 
the relief of York, which was now bei ged. The kine ſud, 
to him in his letter, “ That his aflurs were in fo very ill a 
ſtate, that it would not be enough, though his hickhne's raiſ d 
the ſiege of York, if he had not i C beaten. the Sco 
army;“ which words induced the prince to fight a battle tha 
pro- ed very fatal to the king. 

I left York blocked up by t he Engl in and Scotch ar) nies, 
commanded by the lord Fairtax and the cart of Leven, till 
the earl of Manchefter ſhould | join them: Tue earl of 


cheſter was general of the ſeven caſtern aſtociated © 


Santi, 
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by LY » * 12 3 % * 1 1 3 * = * 4 
* 'ho had railc da all ar my O 01 1 1 Ul ! Ga Y !J tNOUtlankg 1101 1 T4 oO", and 
z | „ \ 5 5 5 
dragoons. With this army the carl of Mancheſter had already 
; s -» * 2 OY 88 . | L 0 5 wo 
dons . * 2 | great fervice.. In the laſt campaign he 
* « 
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1 T?.47 C2 11 1 | % 3 5 — E . N a 
rollefled himſelf Of Lincoln. ; 
bers of. parliament taought of putting him in the e 
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performed, to mate a conftant provition tor his army. 10 
that end, by an erdinance of both: houſes, May the Tath, 
1644, each of the feven affociated counties Were charged and 
rated at a Weekly um for tne maimenauce of his army z; 
after which, he received orders to join the two other araics, 
to beſiege Lerk together. Ihe parliament kad sli taken. 
care for the jubſiſtence ot the Carlotf Efie x's E and ur WIIHRam 
Waller's armies; io thät in May they had five armies on foot, 
: 2 E P, 
befidcs the troops dis, cried in ſeveral counties, and io: $ 


Before the m argu s Of 8 ewcallic was blocked up 10 Lork, 
he had tent IL nerai C3: 8 Wich Our thouſand horte, rn 
Vage the Parts 11 late lion to the Bann 1 ks WW hcre tore, 
the earl of Mancheſter detached likewiſe three thouſand norte, 
which were joined by two thoutand, {ent from the Scots b. fore 
York, to wait the motions of Goring. The earl of Man- 
cheſter therefore joined. the two armies only with h: 

and ſome few 1 . „ and preiently after the junction, the 
ſiege of York was begun. The: marquis of Newcaſtle: had 
ſent the ki g word, that he hoped to hold out Ar ve. ks or 
two e and beſought him to think in the nan time 
bow to relieve him. To retard, as much as pol e, rhe 


progreſs of the ſiege, he made overtures for a tie 185 on 
ſuch conditions as he knew would not be granted, 8 


theleſs he gained ſeven or eight days by this artifice, ſo that 

the ceſſation he had obrailed, did not expire till the 15th of 
June. On the 24th he tallied our, an 1 furiouſly attacked 
the earl of Mancheſter, . after a ſharp condict; was 
repulſed with loſs. 

On Sunday the zoth of June the beſiegers had certain notice 
that prince Rupert was advancing at the head of an army, of 
near twenty thouſand men, Which had greatly inereaſed in 
ſpoiling all they m et, denving qu: ters, (as the townimen Wee ene 
and uied other V! iolences, es COLALLY plundering y.. the town, and. 1 5 16 
tour minilters, Colonel Rigby eicaped to Bradlord. RUM Ort, tous Va 


P-. 623. 


With his beſt are emmy ant ammunttfſon. lm, p. 624. 
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15S. ON the Ille of Ely, 221. 58. Rapin, by miſtake, eats teu wmonttity 
ſum, Idem, p. 621. 
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their march, as well by the troops drawn from ſeveral garri- 
ſons, as by Goring's horſe, who had joined them, ſo that the 
army was not inferior to the three armies employed in the 
ſiege. The three generals, after a ſhort conſultation, thought 
it adviſeable to raiſe the ſiege, and join their armies, whether, 
as ſome affirm, with defign to give battle, or to avoid it, as 
others pretend. Be this as it will, they poſted themſelves on 
Marſton-moor, about five miles from York. But though 
indeed prince Rupert mult have paſſed that way to come at 
them with his army, they left however two ſides of York 
open, that proviſions and ammunition, and even troops, by 
ſmall parties, might be conveyed in. If the prince's defign 
had been only to relieve York, he had already effected it, and 
had only to remain in his poſt, and keep the enemies at a bay, 
till all neceſſaries had been ſent into the city . But that fame 
day, coming to York with a guard of two hundred horſe, he 
conferred with the marquis of Newcaſtle, or rather ſignified 
to him, that he intended to fight, according to his majeſty's 
expreſs orders. As the prince was extremely haughty, he 


made not the leaſt compliment to the marquis, upon the 


authority he aſſumed in reſolving to give battle, contrary to 
the marquis's opinion, who maintained, it was by no means 
requiſite in the preſent juncture, and the rather, as he ex- 
cted five thouſand men, who were coming from the north 
to his aſfiſtance. Moreover, the prince made no ſcruple to 
command, without ſaying any thing to the marquis, the 
forces in York to be ready to join him the next morning in 
order to engage. And yet, theſe forces had been levied by 
the marquis, and commanded by him with great reputation. 
Beſides, the marquis's birth and merit ſeemed to require a 
greater regard from the prince. Perhaps it never came into 
the marquis's thoughts to deſire a fight of the King's exprets 
order, or elſe he believed it to be an affront to the prince, to 
ſhew the leaſt doubt of ſuch an order. However this be, he 
told him, he was ready to obey his highneſs in all things, 
who might diſpoſe of his troops as he pleaſed, and for his 
own part, he would be contented to charge in the battle as 
volunteer. His diflatisfaction was farther increaſed, when 
baving aſked the prince, what ſervice he would be pleated to 
command him, the prince anſwered him, he would begin no 
action upon the enemy till early the next morning, and de- 
fired him to repoſe himſelf till then. Thus the prince had 
the ſole management of the intended battle, without conſult- 
ing the marquis any more. Though he had ordered his forces 
in York to come and join his army, it does not appear that 
he had aſſigned any command or poſt to the marquis of New- 
caſtle, perhaps, becauſe he ſaid, he would be in the battle as 
a volunteer. It cannot be denied, this behaviour was very 
ſevere to a lord, who had always ſhewn for the king a zeal 
and affection not to be ſurpaſſed, nor perhaps equalled. 

In the night, the three parliament generals having conſt- 
dered that the place was relieved, and thinking prince Rupert 
had no farther deſign than to lay in proviſions, reſalved to 
march to Tadcaſter, Cawood, and Selby, as well to preſerve 
the Eaft-riding, as to hinder the furniſhing of York with 
proviſions from thence. Accordingly they began their march 
early in the morning, the Scots leading the van. But about 
nine o'clock they had intelligence, that the prince was ap- 
proaching with his army, and indeed he was advanced with 
five thouſand horſe, near their rear. Whereupon they were 
_ obliged to draw up ſpeedily, and call back their van, which 
made all poſſible haſte to rejoin them. 
the foot which the prince had drawn out of York, could not 
come up with his army till noon, and this gave the Scots 
time to rejoin the reſt of their army, which they had left in 
the morning. The armies were both drawn up about two 
in the afternoon : but there was between them a deep and 
large ditch, which neither cared to paſs, for fear of giving 
the enemy too great an advantage. For this reaſon, they 
ſtood looking upon one another above two hours, each ex- 
pecting the other to begin the charge. 


© Ludlow obſerves, 'That if the prince could have been contented with 
relieving York, and retreate, as he might have done, without fighting, the 
reputation he had gained, would have cauſed his army to increaſe like the 
rolling of a ſnow-ball. Tom. I. p. 123. | 
2 Ruſhworth ſays, the prince led the right wing, and fir Charles Lucas 
the left; and the earl of Mancheſter and Cromwell commanded the left of 
the enemy, The king's forces conſiſted of fourteen thouſand foot, nine 
thouſand horſe, and about twenty-five pieces of ordnance, The parliament's 
army did not exceed that number. Oliver Cromwell was hard preſſed b 
the prince's horie, and wounded above the ſhoulders, but at length he broke 
through. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 633, 634. The lord Holles affirms that 
Oliver behaved in this battle in a very cowardly manner; and that thoſe who 
did them moſt ſervice, where the mazor-generals Leſley and Crawford, and 
{ir Thomas Falifix Mem. p. 15. 

* Sir Charles Lucas, myor-general Porter, major-general Tilyard, and 
the lord Goring's fon, were among the prifoners. There were about a 
hundred other officers taken and fittecn hundred ſoldiers, twenty-five pieces 
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marquis was {ending him word, that he was inſtantly goigg 


Fortunately for them, 


Prince Rupert himſelf headed, the left wing 9, ecgg: 
of five thouſand horſe. 'The right wing was command. 
by fir Charles Lucas, with colonel Hurry, and the 0 


. Nia! 
body by general Goring. It does not appcar, that the ws 
quis of Newcaſtle had any command in the action The 

a Ie 


parliament's right wing, oppoſite to prince Rupert, waz 
by fir Thomas Fairfax, the left by the carl of Mane 
a'lfted by his Heutenant-general Oliver Cromwell. 
center, towards the right, was the lord Fairfax, and 
Leven towards the left. At laſt, between fix and {« 
the evening, the parhament generals gave the ſignal 
marched to the enemics. I fhall not undertake to deſerita 
this battle, becauſe, in all-the accounts I have ſeen, I mes 
with ſo little order and clearneſs, that I cannot expect 50 
give a ſatisfactory idea of it to ſuch of my readers as unde, 
{tand theſe matters, I ſhall content myſelf with relating _ 
remarkable circumſtance, beſides the ſucceſs in general. The 
left wing of the King's army, commanded by prince Rupert 
was entirely routed by the parliament's right wing, while 
the King's right wing had the ſame advantage over the je 
of the parliament, The two victorious wings, after chafys 
their enemies, returned to the field of battle, and, I kn, 
not by what accident, met face to face, fo that each W004 
on the ſame ground that the enemy poſſeſſed at the beginning 
of the battle. Here the fight was renewed, and ma'ntarned 
on both ſides with great warmth and vigour, till at };8 
night approaching, the King's horſe were put to flight, 28d 
purſued as long as day would permit. It was probably zt: 
this time that the prince's foot were alſo routed, I fav, pro- 
bably, becauſe in the deſcription of this battle, it does ng: 
appear what the foot did, But this is not the only time tha 
we are left in the dark, when we read in hiſtories the de. 
ſcriptions of battles. They are generally made by perings 
who have not the leaſt tincture of the art of war, and wkg 
by dwelling upon ſome frivolous circumſtances, paſs over 
thile that might give the intelligent reader clear ideas, |: 
ſuitices therefore to ſay, that the prince's army was purſued 
within a mile of York, where they retired in the night. The 
countrymen who were commanded to bury the dead, pave 
out that they interred four thouſand one hundred and 5 
bodies. It was reported that three thouſand of the prince 
men were killed. But the conquerors affirmed, they lol! ut 
above three hundred, | 

Though prince Rupert had always been victorious where 
he bad commanded in chief, it is not very farprizing that ke 
ſhould once be defeated ; this is a misfortune incident to the 
greateft generals. But this reſolution to retire the next der 
with his army, muſt needs appear very ſtrange. His hor! 
had not ſuffered much, becauſe they had taken to flight be- 
times, at leaſt thoſe of the left wing, conzmanded by bim 
ſelf, and his foot were alſo in good condition, the great 
ſtorm having fallen on the marquis of Newcaſile's. He 
might therefore have defended York, and waited the king's 
orders upon this fatal accident. So, this extraordinary te- 
folutzon can ſcarce be imputed but an exceſſive ſhame and 
indignation, which hindered him from conſidering how pre- 
judicial it would be to the king his uncle's affairs. He {en 
the marquis of Newcaſtle notice of his defign, juſt us the 


led 
hecker, | 
In the 
ear 
Ci mM 


and 


to quit the Kingdom. They both put their reſolutions 
practice. The marquis repaired that very day to Scarborougi, 
and embarked tor Hamburgh *, and the prince left York, and 
marched towards Cheſter with the remaive of his army. lt 
is caly to gueſs why the marquis of Newcaſtle quitted th! 
king's ſervice, after having been fo unworthily treated br 
prince Rupert. He believed doubtleſs, he could not wit 
honour reſume his former command, having been deemed 
incapable to ſerve the king on ſo important an occaſion. Nar, 
very probably, he imagined the prince would not have be- 
haved to him in ſo haughty and rude a manner, if be had 
not thought he ſhould be avowed, Nevertheleſs, the piiace 


of ordnance, a hundred and thirty barrels of powder, ſeveral choufands 0! 
arms, and about a hundred colours. Whitelock, p. 94. Others , (hers 
were about four thoutand taken priſoners, and as many ſlain on the kings 
party ; the whole of both armies amounted to near nine thouſand el. 
Commons War, p. 50. Among the colours were prince Rupert's ugh 
ard, with the arms of the Palitinate, and a red crofs in the middle; a J* 
col onet, in the middle of a lion couchant, and behind him a maſtiff ſee mus 
to ſnatch at him, and in a label from his mouth, written Kimbolton ; 4. 1 
feet little beagles, and before their mouths written, Pym, Pym, Pym; © 
out of the lion's mouth theſe words proceeded—* Quuuique tandem abyte.s 
patientia noſtra ?” Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 635, 5 

t With him went his two ſons, Charles vücount Mansfietd, and Fe" 
lord Cavendiſh ; his brother far Charles Cavendiſh ; Dr. Bramhal bitlop “. 
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Londonderry; the lord Falconbridge; the lold Withrington; the £52 ©, 


rg. 0 
2 


Elthyne; the lord Cornwarth; and fir William Carvaby. On the, lad 
Engl 


July they arrived at Hamburgh. The marquis came no more Of 


till after the reſtoration of Charles II. Idem. p. 637. Ti 
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joined, he laid ſiege to Newcaſtle, which ſurrendered at diſ- 
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enjoined him. 


| Other inciden 
exciſe, the f 


83. N 
| 4 0 0. Hopton was created lord Hopton of Stratton, September 4, 
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Id afterwards produce in his vindication only the king's Immediately after Waller's depatture for London, the lord 
com pore-mentioned, which he underſtood in a ſenſe Hopton marched with part of his army to attack Arundel 
any 0 himſelf had never thought of s. It may therefore caſtle, which was ſurrendered upon terms. But hearing a few 
the - that his committing ſo many errors one after days after, that Waller was returned to Farnham with a ſtrong 
de Bo ae entirely owing to his exceſſive haughtineſs. reinforcement, he rejoined the reſt of his army. . 
ks parliament-generals improved their victory, and the Waller's journey to London anſwered his expectations. 


diflention of their enemies. They returned to their poſts Beſides a brigade of Londoners under major-general Brown, 


before Vork, which was left to the diſcretion of fir 'Tho- he procured an order of parliament to the earl of Eſſex; to 
ate Glemham the governor, who ſeeing himſelf unable long ſend him from his army a thouſand horſe under the com- 


to reſiſt, ſurrendered that important place upon honourable mand of fir William Balfour. He was no ſooner returned 


terms. They were no ſooner in poſſeſſion of York, but the to Farnham with theſe ſupplies, but he marched all night, 
three armies ſeparated. The lord Fairfax with his forces and at break of day beat up one of the lord Hopton's quar- 
remained at York, as goVernor. - The ear] of Mancheſter ters at Alton, and carried away priſoners colonel Boles's re- 
marched towards Lincoln, not to be remote, without neceſſity, giment of foot *; a troop or two of hore, which were in 
from the aſſociated counties, whoſe troops he commanded. the ſame quarters, having betimes taken to flight. Then 
The earl of Leven, with the Scotch army, marched north- he marched directly to Arundel caſtle, and made the garriſon 
ward to join the earl of Calendar, who was advancing with a priſoners, Here the learned Chillingworth was taken, and 
firong reinforcement from Scotland. When theſe forces were died within a few days. | 

The King hearing of the ſupplies given to Waller, ſent a 
tion about the end of October b. Thus the battle of reinforcement to the lord Hopton. The earl of Forth, the 
Marſton- moor loſt the king all the nortb, which hitherto had King's general e, would go himſelf, but refuſed the command 
given the parliament-forces a powerful diverſion, But this which the lord Hopton offered to reſign to him. The lord 
was not all the miſchief the King hal to fcar. There was Hopton havipg then an army of about eight thouſand men, 
danger of the three victorious a mes ] aug in the heart of reſolved to give Waller battle, and begun his march with 
the kingdom thoſe of the earl of Eftex a fir William Wal- that intent, at the very time Waller was advancing towards 


ler, and of their taking at once all the pla. Which were ſtill him with the ſame reſolution. 
in his power. This was the more toe 


heard of the defeat of his army at Nu 


The two armies met between 
d, as when he Farnham and Wincheſter on Cheriton-down near Alresford, 


n- moor, he was Whg re the battle was fought the 29th of March. The lord 
himſelf marching to the relief of the wii, here the earl of Hopton was defeated ana forced to retire to Reading, and 


Effex then was with an army, «hich tl. -ing's forces in afterwards to Oxford b. Waller marched to Wincheſter, 
thoſe parts were not able to withſtond. T. + 's what I muſt and beca:ne maſter of the city, but did not think proper to 
now explain, and withal ſpeak f what pat 2d at Oxford, beſiege the caſtle, which was his own inheritance, becauſe 
whilſt the northern armies were in action. he had elſewhere more important affairs, as will be ſeen pre- 
The parliament ſcem, by thei: a οdinary preparations ſently. The lord Clarendon pretends, the loſs ſuſtained by 
in the beginning of the year 1644, oe intended to put a Waller at Alresford hindered him from improving his advan- 
ſpeedy concluſion to the war. Þ fins ne armies of the lord tage, and marching into the weſt, 'as he had reſolved. But 
Fairfax and Scotland, and that ui: tue ext of Mancheſter, it may be athrmed, this was not the thing thar prevented his 
which was paid by the eaſtern gm. +, 1 new regulation was taking the weſtern rout, It was rather owing to the parlia- 
made the latter end of March, toi the maintenance of ſeven ment's reſolution, by whom he was recalled to London, after 
thouſand five hundred foot, and three thouſand horſe, to be having diſmiſſed the auxiliary regiments of that city, and 
commanded by the earl of Effex. At the fame time, by ano- Kent, which were alſo come to join him. 
ther ordinance, the four ſouthern aflociated counties, namely, Both houſes perceiving, that by the king's late loſs at 
Kent, Suflex, Surry, and Hampſhire, were to maintain an Alresford, his army was diſcouraged and conſiderably leſ- 
army of three thouſand. fix hundred foot, twelve hundred ſencd ; that moreover, they bad ſutficient forces in the north 
horſe, and five hundred dragoons, under the command of fir to have nothing to fear from the marquis of Newcaſtle, who 
William Waller. Theſe were not new armies, they ſubſiſted was ſhut up in York, reſolved to beſicge Oxford, where. the 
before the regulation ; but the point was to recruit them, King was with his army. So, having relinquiſhed, or ſuſpend- 
compleat the number fixed by the parliament, and ſettle the ed the deſign of fending Wallicr into the weſt, they labour- 
neceflary weekly payment of their ſubſiſtance ', | ed with all poſſible diligence, to put the two armies of Eſſex 
Though fir William Waller was worſted at the battle of and Waller upon the foot {ſettled by their ordinance, that they 
Roundway-down, the two houſes, far from loſing their eſteem might act together againſt Oxford. | 
for him, reſolved to ſend him into the weſt, with an army The king had ever imagined, that Waller's deſign was to 
capable of withſtanding prince Maurice, who found no farther march towards the weſtern parts. For which reaſon he had 
oppoſition in thoſe parts. The king having notice of this atlemblcd his forces at Marlborough, and afterwards poſted 
defign, reſolved not only to hinder Waller's march into the himſelf at Newbury, where he had remained ſome time, till 
weſt, but alſo to break the aſſociation of the four ſouthern he could better diſcover the defigns of his enemies. Bur 
counties, where he had many friends, and even hoped to having at length found, the parliament had altered their 
procure an affociation of theſe counties in his favour. To meaſures, he came to Reading, and cauſed the fartifications 
that purpoſe, he gave the lord Hopton k an army conſiſting to be demoliſhed, in order to firengthen his army with the 
of troops drawn out of ſeveral garrifons, and of two regiments garriſon, conſiſting of two thouſand five hundred men. He 
of foot lately arrived at Briſtol from Ireland I. As ſoon as alſo ordered prince Rupert to come and join him: but after- 
theſe forces were aſſembled, the lord Hopton poſted himſelf wards permitted him to relieve Latham houſe, where the 
at Wincheſter, where fir John Berkley brought him two re- counteſs of Derby was beſieged. With the Reading garriſon, 
giments newly raiſed by him in Devonſhire, and the king his army was increaſed to eight thouſand five hundred foot, 
ient him a detachment of a thouſand men commanded by fir and four thouſand horſe. But being {till ignorant of the de- 
Jacob Aſhley. All theſe forces together made an army of ſigns of his enemies, he thought proper to retire to Oxford 
tour thouſand foot, and fifteen hundred korſe ®, with which with his whole army. 
he reſolved to march into Suſſex. Waller, who was then Mean while, the parliament, who had for ſome time found 
quartered about Farnham, aſſembled his troops and faced the means to take their reſolutions with more ſecrecy than for- 
enemy: but after ſome flight ſkirmiſhes, he retired into Farn- merly, perceiving the two armies of Eſſex and Waller ready 
bam caſtle, from whence he took a journey to London, to to march, ſent to each a ſupply of four thouſand two hun— 
repreſent to the parliament his want of ſupplies, without dred of the train-bands of London. So, the earl of Effex's 
Which it would not be poſſible to perform what had been army conſiſted of twelve thouſand foot, and three thouſand 


horſe; and Waller's of {even thouſand foot, and fifteen hun- 
© r This letter was produced only to his friends, and after the king's death, 
larendon, tom. 2. p. 390. 


„It was taken by itorm, October 19. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 650.— 
he earl of Manche 


Under the command of fir Charles Vavaſor, and fir John Pawlets 
larendon, tom, II. p. 361 


m Ruſhworth ſays, that he and the earl of Forth had drawn together an 


SF er took alſo Sheffield caſtle, and ſome other places. army of thirteen or tourteen thoutand men, tom, V. p. 654. 
— P- 42. 


* | n The colonel had retired with his men into the church, but had not time 
or the maintenance of this army, and a ſuitable train of artillery, with to barricade the doors. So the enemy entering with him, his ſoldiers threw 


t charges, there was to be monthly raiſed and paid out of the down their arms, and aſked quarter, which was alſo oftered to the colonel, 


bla um of thirty thouſand, five hundred and four pounds. And, who refuſing it, was killed. Clarendon, tom. II. p. 365. 
* ts the money ariſing from the forfeited eſtates ii Hampſhire and Suſſex, o Lately made earl of Brentford, 
* cekly lum of 2638], was to be levied in the four aſſociated counties for 


In this battle, on the king's fide fell the lord John Stewart, brother to 


the duke of Richmond, and fir John Smith a papiſt, brother to the lord 
Carrington, Clarendon, tom. IT, p. 367. | | 


aer's army, 
k dir Ralph Ruſhworth, tom. V. 


d, thaugh, by miſtake, Rapin ſtill calls him chevalier Hopton. 
Umber 114. | 
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5 RAPIN's HISTORY OT ENGLAN D. 


4red horſe and dragoons. Theſe two generals had orders to 
mach ſeparately, and beſiege Oxford, if the king remained 
there; but if he went from thence, the earl of Eflex was 
ordered to follow him with his army, and Waller to march 
into the weſt, according to the firſt project. They departed 


from London, the 14th and 15th of May, to put themſelves 


at the head of their reſpective armies, and immediately 
marched towards Oxford. 

The king had poſted almoſt all his infantry at Abington, 
in order to ſtop the enemies, and have time to confider what 
meaſures he ſhould take, in caſe they really intended to be- 
ſiege Oxford, which he {till queſtioned. As Abington could 


not be eaſily detended but on the eaſt-ſide, and he was un- 


willing to run any unneceflary hazard, he had ordered ge- 
neral Wilmot to make a vigorous defence, it attacked on 
that ſide, but if on the weſt from Wantage and Farrington, 
to relinquiſh the place. But whether the order was not 
clear and full, or for ſome other reaſon, Wilmot, at the 
enemies, approach on the eaſt- ſide immediately retired to Ox- 
ford, and the carl of Eſſex inſtantly entered Abington. The 
king perceiving the fiege of Oxford was reſolved, had but 


one way to hinder it, which was to defend the paſles of the 


rivers Iſis and Cherwell,. which run on the weſt and eaſt- 
fides of the city, and to that end he quartered his horſe near 
the Ifis, and his foot towards the Cherwell. As the mo- 
tions of the parliament-armies entirely proceed from the 
ſituation of Oxford and the adjacent country; and as, with- 
out this knowledge, ſcarce any thing would be intelligible, 


I ſhall paſs over the particulars which to me ſeem not abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, and content myſelf with ſaying, that Wal- 
ler found means at laſt to gain the paſs at Newbridge over 
the Ifis, which enabled him to fall upon the rear of the 
king's foot that were defending the Cherwell 4. Where- 
upon the king drew all his forces into Oxford and to the 


north of the city, with thoughts at the ſame time of provid- 


ing for the ſafety of his perſon, not judging it proper to ſut- 
fer himſelf to be ſhut up. There was no time to loſe, for 
the King's troops were hardly retired, when the earl of 


Eſſex patled the Cherwell at Goſworth bridge with his army. 


So the king giving orders to his horſe, and a ſmall body of 


foot, to wait for him at ſuch a place, left Oxford the 3d of 


June about nine o'clock at night, and ſafely paſſed between 
the two parliament-armies r. He was out of all danger of 
purſuit before the news of his retreat reached the enemies, 
and came at length, on June 6, to Worceſter, after having 
endured a great fatigue. 5 

The two generals were extremely ſurprized, When they 
heard the king had eſcaped them. But it was too late to 
hope to overtake him. Mean while, the city of Oxford 
being well ſtored with proviſions and ammunition, and the 
King having left there almoſt all his foot, they did not think 
fit to beſiege it, and the rather, as they had no orders to do 
it, unleſs the king remained there. The parliament's in- 
tention was, that in caſe the king quitted Oxford, the earl 
of Eflex ſhould follow him with his army ; and Waller with 


his take care of the affairs of the weſt. But the earl of 


Effex, for ſome unknown reaſon, reverſed his order, and 
would himſelf march into the weſt. And when Waller 
urged the parliament's orders, the earl of Eſſex poſitively 
commanded him, as his general, to obey, to which the other 
could make no reply. So, the ear! immediately began his 
march to the weſt. The parliament were very much of- 
fended with the earl of Eſſex's diſobedience, and ſent him 
an order, which reached him at Saliſbury, to return, follow 
the king, and leave to Waller the weſtern expedition. But 
the carl, inſtead of complying, ſent a letter to the commit- 
tee of wars, with the reaſons of his conduct, ſubſcribing his 
letter,“ Your innocent, though ſuſpected ſervant, Eſſex.“ 
Whether both houſes were ſatisfied with the earl's reaſons, 
or believed it proper not to incenſe him in ſuch a juncture, 
they {ſuffered him to purſue his march, which he did in a 
flow and eaſy manner, till he came into Devonſhire. 

The queen had been ever fince April at Exeter, the ca- 
pital of that county, where ſhe was delivered of the princeſs 
Henrietta, about a fortnight or three weeks before the earl 
of Eſſex's approach. As ſoon as ſhe heard of his entering 


a The lord Clarendon ſays, he might have brought over all his army, and 
fallen upon the king's rear; not, that he did. Tom. II. p. 370. | 

© He went that night to Mr. Parret's at Northlye, where next morning he 
drew up his army, and went that atternoon to Burton on the water, where he 
lodged at Dr. Temple's the prinec's chaplain, On the 5th he marched to 
Eveſham, and on Thurſday the 6th to the city of Worceſter. Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 072. | 

> There was a committee of both kingdoms refiding at London, for the 
carrying on the war, There was uſually a committee of the parliament in 
the armies hkewiſe, 


She delired at firſt a ſafe conduct, to go to Bath for ber health. Ruſh- 


Devonſhire, ſhe ſent and defired a ſafe conduct to re 
Briſtol k. The earl of Eſſex anſwered, if her majeſty v0 F 
pleaſe to go to London, he would have the honour wa. : 
upon her thither ; but could not give her a ſafe- conduct . 
Briſtol, without the expreſs order of both houſes, Wh, y 
upon the queen withdrew into Cornwall, and ſome time 1 
ter into France, with a convoy of men of war, ſent her 1,, 
the prince of Orange. , 

Prince Maurice had been, fince the 2oth of April, eg, 
the little town of Lyme, which made a more obſtinate de. 
fence than was expected. This place, and Plymouth, wen 
almoſt the only towns in the weſt that were for the parli 
ment. It was therefore very neceſſary for the parliamen: 
to have in thoſe parts, forces capable of reviving the cours, 
of their friends, who had received no affiſtance fince es 
Maurice's arrival. At the earl of Eſſex's approach, ub 
was now advanced to Dorcheſter, the prince raiſed the $99. 
of Lyme, and retired to Exeter, The ſame day, the earl (7 
Eſſex poſſeſſed himſelf of Dorcheſter. Then, he detache; 
fir William Balfour, who took Weymouth, whither the ent 
of Eſſex inſtantly repaired. He had ſome thoughts of beſes. 
ing Exeter, and indeed marched that way ; but confidcring 
that prince Maurice was there with his whole army, he x; 
afraid of . loſing too much time in the ſiege, and ſtopped at 
Chard, where he remained ſome time, and from thence match. 
ed to Tiverton, Whereupon, prince Maurice ſent a detach. 
ment from Exeter, with orders to ſecure Barnſtable ; but the 
inhabitants ſhut the gates againſt them, and immediately ſo; 
to the earl of Eſſex, to come and take poſſeſſion of the toyy 
which was done accordingly by the lord Roberts. Here ys 
taken captain Howard, who having been formerly licutenar 
to captain Pym, had deſerted, with nineteen troopers, to the 
king's party ; for which being now tried by a council of war, 
he was condemned and executed. Upon this, prince May. 
rice cauſed to be hanged Turpin, a ſca-captain, taken prifoner 
in attempting to relieve Exeter, when the earl of Stamford 
was befieged in it. He being indicted for levying arms 
againlt the King, was by the judges, Heath, Forſter, Banks, 
and ferjeant Glanvil, condemned, but hitherto reprieved, by 
reaſon of the conſequences. The parliament was very mucn 
incenſed at this repriſal, confidering the difference between 
a priſoner of war, and deferter. Wherefore having ſc 
jeant Glanvil in their cuſtody, who had lately quitted the 
king's party, and returned to London, they ordered him to 
be impeached of high-treaſon, Soon after, the King's party 
cauſed fourteen clothiers to be hanged at Woodhoufſe in 
Wiltſhire ®, and the parhament ordered eight Iriſhmen to 
be executed, who had been taken priſoners in ſome action. 
Thele are the ſad effects of civil wars. Theſe executions 
gave occaſion to the parliament, in Auguſt following, to 
erect a court-martial, to which were given very ſevere in. 
ſtructions, chiefly with reſpect to deſerters. About the mid 
dle of July, Taunton Dean was taken for the parliament, by 
a party of the garriſon of Lyme *. | 


tire w 


Jam obliged for a time, to break off the narrative of the 


affairs of the weſt, to relate what the Ling did after his clcape 
from Oxford. 5 


He arrived the 6th of June at Worceſter with his litth 
army ; but ftaid there only a few days, hearing Waller wi 


marching that way. When he quitted Worceſter, he made 


ſeveral marches and counter-marches *, to deceive the vigr- 
lance of his enemy, not being ſtrong enough to venture t 
expect him. At laſt, having made a ſhew of marching tb. 
wards Shrewſbury, Waller doubted not but his defign #5 
to join prince Rupert, who was ſtill in thoſe parts. #0 
this was before the battle of Marſton- moor. He thought t 
therefore very important to march before, and poll hint 
ſelf between the king and Shrewſbury, in order to hind! 
his joining with the prince. The king was very glad i 
have deceived Waller. As ſoon as he knew Waller expected 
him upon that rout, he feigned to take it indeed, but fd. 
denly turning about, inſtead of continuing his march toware 
Syrewſbury, took the road to Oxford, and left Waller . 
his poſt, without any poſſibility of overtaking him. Vi 
he came near Oxford, he was joined by the reſt of his ain 


which he had left there when he quitted that city. Then, 


worth, tom. V. p. 684. 


u One of the clothiers breaking his halter, defired, that what he had fil 
fered might be accepted, or elſe, that he might fight againſt any two 10! 5 
life. But he was hanged up again. Ludlow, tom. I. p. 120. 3 

„ They were led on by tir Robert Pye; and colonel Blake. Ruſhwyo!tt, 
tom. V. p. 685, ; 

x June 12, he marched from Worceſter to Bewdley ; the 1 5th. he ace 
vanced along the Severn towards Bridgenorth, but returned the Jame day e 
Worceſter ; the 16th, he marched through Eveſham to Broadway; and 146 
next day came to Burford, Idem, p. 674, 675. 
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er fearing Waller, ſince he was ſtronger than he, 
S quartered in Buckinghamſhire, without any 
than to give the enemy battle, if there was 


no lon 
he went and 
other deſign 
occaſion. 
Waller 
king how 


having been thus circumvented, approached the 
ever, and at length the two armies were in fight, 
ich the river Cherwell between them. Waller drew up 
ah a very advantageous ground, imagining the king would 
eo? the river to attack him, and thereby furniſh him with 
* ortunity to fight with advantage. But the king, to 
pts bim from his poſt, feigned to march northward, and 
ccordingly advanced into Northamptonſhire, leaving a 
n ong guard at Cropedy-bridge, to hinder the enemies from 
ng 2nd following him in the rear. Whilſt he was 
marching, he had intelligence, there was a body of three 
hundred horſe going to join Waller, within two miles of 
the van of his army, and was told they might be eafily cut 
off, if the army moved faſter. Whereupon orders were 
ſent to the van, and main body, to advance faſter. As ſoon 
as Waller perceived there was a great diſtance between the 
king's rear, and the reſt of his army, he detached a thou- 
ſand horſe, to paſs the river at a ford, a mile below, and 
himſelf, with fifteen hundred horſe, one thouſand foot, and 
eleven pieces of cannon, attacked Cropedy-bridge, took it, 
and paſſed his troops. Which done, he fell upon the king's 
rear, but was repulſed, with loſs of many of his men and 
art of his cannon. This is all that can be gathered with 
any clearneſs, from the accounts of this battle“. The de- 
tachment, which I ſaid, paſſed the ford, had much the ſame 
ſucceſs. Waller being thus repulſed, and forced to repaſs 
the river, drew up his men on a hill, and there waited the 
king's motions. As it was yet but three in the afternoon, 
the king, believing the enemies were diſcouraged with their 
il ſucceſs, ordered Cropedy-bridge and the ford to be attack- 
ed by two great detachments. The firſt was repulſed at the 
bridge, with great loſs on the king's fide. The other gained 
the ford; but all that could be done, was to maintain it, 
expeCting in vain, till night, that the firſt detachment would 
recover the bridge. Night coming on, both fides retired, 
aller remaining maſter of the two paſſcs. 
The king was ſo prepoſſeſſed with the notion, that the 
enemies army was entirely diſcouraged, that he reſolved to 
ſend them an offer of pardon by a herald, imagining it would 
be immediately accepted, and Waller deſerted. In this be- 
lief, he ſent a trumpeter to Waller, to deſire a ſafe conduct 
for a gentleman to deliver a gracious meſſage from his ma- 
jeſty. Waller anſwered, he had no power to receive any 
meſſage without permiſhon from the parliament, to whom 
his majeſty was to make application. The two armies 
faced each other for the ſpace of two days, ſtanding in the 
ſame poſture, after which they both drew off, each taking 
a different rout 2. In all appearance, Waller after this loſs, 
did not think himſelf in condition to go any more in queſt 
of the king, who was ſuperior to him in number. As it 
= was about this time, that the report of prince Rupert's de- 
cape feat at Marſton-moor was ſpread, Waller thought, doubt- 
leſs, there was no great neceſſity to hazard a ſecond battle, 
little ſince the king would probably be very much diſtreſſed, 
Was When he knew afterwards, the king was marching towards 
made = the weſt, he gave himſelf {till leſs trouble about what the 
viot- king might attempt, ſince it belonged to the earl of Eſſex 
re to to get off as he could. There was not a ſufficient union 
g t0- between them, for Waller to be much concerned at what 
1. Was might happen to the earl. Perhaps too, his not being able 
Foi to tollow the king, who was marching againſt the earl of 
ht it Eſſex, was the reaſon why he diſmiſſed the regiments of the 
hin. London auxiliaries, which, added to his loſs at Cropedy, 
indet diſabled him to act till he had freſh troops. | 
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d The king, who in the beginning of this campaign was in 


ected 
ſud- 


. 
23 


a ſad ſtrait, found himſelf, a month after, much at eaſe. 

Of the two armies by which he had been attacked, one was 
vards unable to hurt him, and the other was gone into the weſt, 
er 12 RE where he himſelf was very ſtrong. In the firſt place, he 
Ven Vas maſter of all the fortified towns, Plymouth excepted, 
army. Secondly, he had at Briſtol a large garriſon, part whereof 
Then, Y might be drawn out upon occaſion. In the third place, al- 
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to him, There were only the meaner fort of people, who 
were divided between him and the parliament, but who how- 
ever were always ready ro join with the ſtrongeſt. Laſtly, 


ad ſuf. 
for [113 


worth, 
| C On the king's fide were ſlain fir William Boteler, and fir William 
he ad. Clark, two Kenciſh knights ; and the lord Wilmot was wounded, Ruſh- 
day 19 2 worth, tom. V. p. 676. Whitelock ſays, colonel Middleton being diſ- 
and tie mounted, the royaliſts taking him to be one of their commanders, mounted 
W him again, wiſhing him to make haſte and Kill a round-head, by which 
E mcans he eſcaped, Mem. p. 93. | 


molt all the gentry of the weſtern counties were well affected 
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prince Maurice had at Exeter, and in the neighbourhood, 
four thouſand men, which could be eafily brought to him by 
the north of Devonſhire,” and the earl of Eſſex not be able 
to prevent it. All theſe conſiderations determined him to 
march weſtward, to give the earl of Eſſex battle, if an op- 
portunity offered. He had ſcarce begun his march, when 
he received the ill news of what paſled at Vork, which 
confirmed him in his reſolution, He perceived, that if he 
remained in the middle of the kingdom, where he had few 
friends or fortified towns, the three parliament-armies, which 
were now ſeparated, would not fail to rejoin, and then he 
ſhould be too weak to withſtand them. 

As ſoon as the King had taken this reſolution, he informed 
prince Maurice of it, that he might be ready to join him, 
and by the fame expreſs ſent orders to the lord Hopton, to 
draw what men he could out of Wales and lead them to 
Briſtol, that he might meet him on the way with thoſe 
troops, and as many more as could poſſibly be ſpared from 
that garriſon. So, the king making eaſy marches, in order 
to give the Welſh troops time to join him, came the 15th 
of July to Bath, from whence, after two days, he departcd, 
and at length arrived at Exeter. When all the forces, he had 
ſent for, had joined him, he ſaw himſelf at the head of an 
army much more numerous than the earl of Eflex's. 

Five days after the fight at Cropedy-bridge, the king be- 
ing at Eveſham, cauſed to be drawn up a meſſage for peace. 
to both houſes, a copy whereof was ſent to the ear] of Eſſex 
by the marquis of Hertford, to be communicated to the par- 


lament, it being intimated that the French agent had the 


original to deliver if required. This meflage directed Jo the 
lords and commons of parliament affembled at Weſtminſter, 
contained a general offer to treat of peace, and if commiſſion- 
ers ſhould be ſent to him, he would grant them a ſafe conduct. 
The two houſes, ever jealous of the king, thought there was 
ſome artifice concealed in ſending them only a copy of the 
meſſage, and that his aim was to engage them to demand the 
original of the French agent. Beſides, they did not conceive 
themſelves to be owned by the direction of this meſſage as the 
two houſes of parliament, and therefore imagined, the king 


bad a mind to reſerve to himſelf the power of ſaying, that he 


did not acknowledge them for the true parliament of Eng: 
land *, and indeed he ought not, according to his principles, 
fince he had publithed the fore- mentioned declaration againſt 
them. Wherefore they refolved to take no notice of the 
meſlage, nor return any anſwer, | | 

V hilfſt the King ftayed at Bath, he had aſſembled the in- 


habitants of Somerſetſhire at Kingſmoor, and made a ſpeech 


to them, exhorting them to take up arms for him, and fur- 
niſh him with money. He toid them, © That victory was the 
only means left to reſtore peace to the nation, that bleſſed peace 
which he had to often ſought for from them at Weſtmiinſter, 
and which they had ſo ſcornfully rejected. Bur, continued 
he, when I mention peace, I would be underſtood to intend 
that peace, which is built upon ſuch foundations as are molt 
likely to render it firm and ſtable ; wherein God's true reli- 
gion may be beſt ſecured from the danger of popery, ſec- 
taries, and innovations; the crown may polleſs thoſe juſt 
prerogatives which. may enable me to protect and govern my 
people according to law; and the ſubjects be confirmed in 
thoſe rights which they have derived from their fore- 
fathers, and which I have granted them in parliament; to 
which I ſhall always be ready to add ſuch new graces, as I 
ſhall find moſt to conduce to their happineſs ; this is the 
peace which I labour for, wherein I may juſtly expect your 
beſt aſſiſtance with your hearts, and hands, and purſes,” 

For the clear underſtanding of the King's meaning not 
only on this, but on all other the like occaſions without ex- 
ception, it mult be conſidered, the parliament did not deny, 
that a king of England ought according to the laws of the 
land, to enjoy fuch prerogatives as his majeſty demanded : 
but they affirmed, it ought to be for the welfare, and not 
for the deſtruction of the people. They pretended, that 
Charles I. had abuſed theſe prerogatives to deſtroy the rights 
of the ſubject, and from thence drew this inference, that. 
it was abſolutely neceflary to put it out of his power to 
abuſe them for the future, which could be done only by 
depriving him of part of the prerogatives he had abuſed. 
They maintained, only the King's bare word could not be 
relied on, and there was need of a ſtronger fence to ſecure the 
laws. The king, on his part, did not deny he had made ill 


z Ruſhworth and Whitelock both ſay the king drew off firſt, and then 
Waller marched over Cropedy-bridge. Rapin tollows the lord Clarendon's 
account, 

The author being obſcure in this place, and having miſtaken the direc- 
tion of the meflage as in Rubworth, the tranſlation is according to Ruſh- 
worth, 
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uſe of his power: But he had repaired the miſchief he had 


done, and proteſted his intention was to govern for the future, 


according to the laws of the land. What therefore was the 
ground of the war? Why, the parliament would not truſt to 
the king's word, and the king refuſed to give other ſecurity. 
When therefore the king ſo frequently offered peace, on con- 
dition he ſhould be reſtored to all his prerogatives, excepting 


thoſe he had departed from in this parliament, far from ſhew- 


ing by theſe offers, that he was fincerely deſirous of peace, 
he rather demonſtrated, that nothing could ſatisfy him but 
an entire victory, whether by arms or treaty. On the other 
hand, when the parliament ſeemed to wiſh for peace, but.on 
condition that the king ſhould be diveſted of his prerogatives, 
was not this in reality to wiſh for war, fince it was defiring 
to ſecure by a treaty an advantage, which their arms had 
hitherto rendered very uncertain ? We muſt not therefore be 
miſled by the ſound of the word peace, which was, as ap- 
pears, a very ambiguous term, and of which both fides, 
eſpecially the king, made a parade to dazzle the people. I 
am in hopes this remark will be of uſe to explain many the 
like paſſages of this reign. 

When the earl of Eſſex heard of the king's approach, he 
called a council of war, to debate what was to be done in this 
emergency. His own opinion was, to return, and hinder 


the king from penetrating farther into the Country, and to 


give him battle if a favourable opportunity offered, He re- 
preſented, that in Devonſhire or Somerſetſhire, as he ſhould 
not be ſtraitened in room or proviſions, he might either fight, 
or avoid it as he ſhould think fit. But the the lord Roberts 


of Truro b, field-marſhal in this expedition, whoſe eſtate lay 


all in Cornwall, poſitively affirmed, that as ſoon as the army 
ſhould enter that county, the people would all declare for the 
parliament : that then it would be impoſſible for the king 
to come there, and the army might eafily ſubſiſt, and be re- 
inforced with a great number of troops. Upon this aſſurance 
which afterwards proved very falſe, the lord Roberts, rather 
by a ſort of violence, than the ſtrength of his reaſons, cauſed 
it to be reſolved, that the army ſhould march into Cornwall. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the earl of Eflex entered that 
county the 26th of July, after forcing the paſſage at New 
bridge, which was bravely defended [by fir Richard Green- 
vil.} The ſame day the king came to Exeter ©, and after a 
general muſter of his army, followed the carl of Eſſex, who 
did not find in Cornwall what the lord Roberts had made 
him expect. He advanced however to Lanceſton, and from 
thence to Bodmin, where he writ to the parliament, that he 
did not doubt, the king's deſign was to ſtraiten him for pro- 
viſions, and therefore earneſtly defired, that an army might 
be ſent into the weſt to lie upon the King's rear, and hinder 
him from executing his project. But as fir William Waller 
was not ready to march, being then in London, ſolliciting 
ſupplies for his army, all that could be done was to detach 
colonel Middleton with two thouſand five hundred horſe and 
dragoons d, with orders to march weſtwards. 

The king ſeeing the Earl of Eſſex intangled in a Country 
where he wanted proviſions for the ſubſiſtence of his army, 
thought it a fair opportunity to try to gain him. Where- 
fore he ſent him a letter under his own hand, perſuading 
him to free himſelf from his preſent ſtraits, by reſtoring 
peace to the kingdom, that is, by deciaring for fuch a peace 
as the king deſired. The earl of Eſſex returning no an- 
ſwer to this letter, prince Maurice, and the earl of Forth 
lately made earl of Brentford, the king's general, writ to 
him two days after; and the next day he received another 
letter on the ſame fubject, ſigned by | the lord Hopton and} 


b So made in 14 Jac. I. The duke of Buckingham (as is faid in the 
gth article of the impeachment againſt him) knowing him to be rich, forced 
him to take the honour, and pay him 10,000l. for it.— The lord Clarendon 
fays, he was a man of an impetuous diſpoſition, full of contradiction in his 
temper, and of parts ſo much 1uperior to any in the company, that he could 
too well mainta'n and juſtify all thoſe contradictions, Tom. II. p. 39 5. Lud- 
low adds, he perſuaded the earl to march into Cornwall, that he might 
have an opportunity to collect his rents in thoſe parts. Tom. I. p. 126. 

Where he found his young daughter under the care of the lady Dal- 
keith, Clarendon, tom. II. p. 396, 

4 Whitelock fays, that he was ſent with three thouſand horſe ; and four 
thouſand were ordered to be ſent ſpeedily after him, p. 98. 

e The lord Goring was juſt come fiom prince Rupert, with letters to the 
king, requeiting that Goring might be made general of the Horſe in his 
room. So that Rapin is miſtaken, in ſaying, he had Wilmot's poſt given 
him. For his majeſty, the day after his arreſting him, told the officers of 
harte he had jaſtly reſtrained Wilmot for the preſent, but had not taken 
away from him his command in the army, However, Wilmot, when he 

ſy his mortal enemy Goring put in the command over him, thought him- 

* ſelf incapable of reparation, or full vindication, ſo defired leave to retire into 
France, and had a paſs ſent him for that purpoſe. It ſeems, the earl of 
Brentford being grown old, the king deſigned to make prince Rupert genc- 
ral. Clirendon, tom. II. p. 398. 

t The king lay about Leſkard, and Eſſex at Leſtwithiel, from whence 


many general officers of the king's army, At laſt, he retut 
ed a brief anſwer to the earl of Brentford, that he had Y 
commiſſion to treat. | „ 8 

About this time, the lord Wilmot, lieutenant-genery of 
the King's horſe, was arreſted (and ſent priſoner to Exeter 
by his majeſty's order, he having taken the liberty tg ſend 
the earl of Eſſex word, that if he would enter into treaty 
the officers of the king's army were ſo defirous of peace, h 
would conſtrain his majeſty to conclude it upon reaſonable 
terms. Wilmot's diſgrace bred ſome murmurs amongſt the 
officers of horſe, by whom he was very much beloved, Nu 
they preſented a petition to the king, to pray him to let then 
know what, crime that lord was accuſed of. The king in ſuch 
a juncture, was very ready to give them this ſatisfaction. 
Nevertheleſs the lord Wilmot was deprived of his poſt, 
which was given to the lord Goring, after which, he ha 
leave to retire beyond ſea ©, It was generally believed in the 
army, that Wilmot's diſgrace was owing to ſome intrigue gf 
the court, and the king's private hatred of him on account ot 
the part he had acted againſt the earl of Strafford. 

The earl of Eſſex perceived too late the vanity of the lord 
Roberts's promiſes. So far were the people of Cornwall from 
riſing in his favour, that on the contrary they ran in crowd; 
to join the king's army. The earl could have proviſions but 
by ſea, and in ſmall quantities, by means of a river which 
afforded him a communication by ſea with Plymouth f. At 
laſt fir Richard Greenvil having brought the king a ſupyly 
of troops, it was reſolved in a council of war, to make ue of 
the ſuperiority of the number, not to compel the earl of 
Eſſex to fight, but to cut off his proviſions entirely. This 
was happily effected, by means of a fort run up on the bank 
of the river, by which the enemies received their proviſions, 
Thus the earl of Eſſex being reduced to the laſt extremity, 
after having kept his poſt almoſt a month, reſolved to aban- 
don his army, to avoid falling into the king's hands. Bur 
before he executed that defign, he ordered fir William Bal. 
four to endeayour to ſave the horſe, which he performed very 
fortunately in a dark miſty night, by paſſing . unobſerved 
through the king's quarters s. As ſoon as the earl of Eſſex 
knew the horſe were out of danger, he ſent to the king and 
demanded a parley, but before the anſwer was returned, took 
ſhip with ſome officers and retired to Plymouth, leaving 
major-general Skippon to ſee to procure the beſt terms he 
could for the foot. | 

The king having granted the parley defired by the earl 
of Eſſex before his departure, a conference was held between 
tome officers of both armies, where the following articles were 
agreed on h. | | 

I. That on the morrow, being the 2d of September, all 
the officers and ſoldiers under the command of the earl of 
Effex, ſhall deliver up all their cannons and train of artillery, 
with all carriages, neceſſaries, and materials thereunto belong- 
ing; and likewiſe all arms offenffve and defenſive, with all 
ammunition whatſoever, except only the {words and piſtols 
of all officers above the degree of corporals. 

II. That immediately after, all officers and ſoldiers ſhall 
march out of their quarters to Leſtwithiel with their colours, 
trumpets and drums; and that all officers above the degree ot 
{crjeants, ſhall take with them ſuch horſes and ſervants 28 
properly belong to them, with all their bag and baggage, 
and waggons with their teams, | 8 | 

III. That they ſhall have a ſafe convoy of one hundred 
horſe, from their quarters, to Leſtwithiel, and thence 1! 
their march to Pool and Wareham. 

IV. That in caſe they ſhall march from Pool to any other 
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the river runs to Foy, of which place Eſſex was maſter, 

£ Others ſay, that they broke through the king's quarters. Ludlon, 
tom. I. p. 127. Manley p. 74. 8 | 

h Whitclock, who pretends to give an impartial relation of this affair, 
ſays, that the earl of Effex did not ſend to parley, but that after he was 
gone, ſome came by delign to the parliament-forces, intimating, that the 
king was willing to admit of a treaty with them, which was great wiſdom 
and gallantry in the king, chuſing rather to defeat them with their own col 
ſents, than hazard the doubtful trial of a battle. Upon this, Skippon call 
his off cers together to a council of war, and declares, he was for fighting h13 
way through the enemy, as the horſe had done. But tew of the council cl! 
concur with him, fo the abovementioned articles were agreed upon. dome 
of the ſoldiers, as they were marching forth, being pillaged by the king's 
ſoldiers, Skippon rode up to the king, who ſtood to fee them paſs by, ane 
told him, “It was againtt his honour and juſtice, that the ſoldiers ſhonld be 
pilliged, contrary to the articles, and defired his majeity to give order 10 
reſtrain them,” which the king did. There were delivered up toity pieces 
of braſs ordnance, two hundred barrels of powder, and nine thouſand arms 
for horſe and foot. See, ſays M hitelock, the uncertain iflue of war! A fen 
weeks before, Eſſex and Waller, with two great arimics, were in purſuit ot 
the king, who could ſcarce find a way to avoid them; and now the parlia- 
ment's army is defeated, difarmed, and difperſed, and the king becomes 
victorious, Whitclock, p. 192. 
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Allowed in the agreement, until they come to Southampton or 
N all the ſick and wounded ſhould be left at Foy, 
till ſuch time as they can be conveniently tranſported to Ply- 
bit all the officers and ſoldiers ſhall be permitted to 
Ive all monies, provifions, and other accommodations, 
* ſhould be able to procure from Plymouth; to which 
= Top (hall have a paſs for any twelve perſons whom they 
ſhall ſend for the fame. 8 : | 

VII. Thar there ſhall be no inviting of any ſoldiers, but 
that ſuch as will voluntarily come to his majeſty's ſervice, 
ſhall not be hindered. — 

By this treaty, the king properly gained only artillery, 
arms, and ammunition. Bur though it was ſomething to 
reduce this army to ſuch a condition, it would have been of 
much more advantage to him, had he made the officers and 
ſoldiers priſoners of war. For the parliament wanted neither 
artillery, nor arms, nor ammunition, to repair their army, 
which indeed was able within five or fix weeks, to give the 
king battle. It is to be preſumed, the King had good rea- 
{ons to be ſatisfied with this little advantage. f N 

Though the earl of Eſſex might have been juſtly upbraided 
for the two faults be had committed, in obſtinately purſuing 
his march into the welt, contrary to the orders of both 
houſes, and in prepoſterouſly running himſelf into Cornwall, 
he was not inſulted for his misfortunes, but at his return was 
very civilly received. It was then no proper time to exa- 
mine his conduct. The point was to recruit and arm the 
ruined army, as well as that of Waller, and accordingly both 


houſes applied themſelves to it with all poſſible diligence. 
They ordered alſo colonel Middleton to repair ſpeedily to 


the carl of Eſſex's army, and the earl of Mancheſter to march 
the ſame way with his torces. 

After the king had gained ſo confiderable an advantage, 
he hoped, the frighted parliament would deſire nothing more 
than to come to an agreement. He plainly perceived, that 
ſuch a peace as he defired was impracticable, as long as the 
parliament was profperous. Bur he flattered himſelf with 
the hopes, that after ſo great a misfortune, his enemies 
would gladly accept his offers, and infiſt no longer upon 
terms he was fully reſolved not to grant. In this belief, he 
ſent from Taviſtock a freſh meſſage to both houſes, with 
offers of peace, and annexed to it a duplicate of his former 
meſſage from Eveſham. This meflage was ſo worded, that 
he ſeemed out of pure moderation to offer, after his victory, 
to be content with having, by a peace, what he was in condi- 


tion to obtain by force of arms. But if notice be taken of 


what I before ſaid, to explain what is to be underſtood by 
the peace offered by the king, it will be found, that through 
an excels of modeſty, moderation, and affection for his peo- 
ple, he would be fatisfied to obtain by a treaty, what hitherto 
he had not been able to procure by arms : for that was the 
real meaning of his offer, though ditguiſed under the ſpecious 
name of peace. 'The parliament mult have underſtood it in 
that ſenſe, ſince it was not regarded. The king himſelf, 
doubtleſs, did not believe, he could deceive the two houſes 
by the bare name of peace, after having ſo often experienced 
how much they were upon their guard in that reſpect. But 
theſe frequent offers of peace were properly deſigned to make 
impreſſion upon the people, who did not diſcover their true 
meaning. | | 

The roth of September, the king appeared before Ply- 
mouth, in hopes, that after his late victory, the gates 
would be opened to him. But having ſummoned it in vain, 
and even given ſome afſſaults, he was forced to retire; the 
jealon not permitting him to undertake ſo important a ſiege, 
which, probably, would have employed him ſeveral months. 
Befides, his defign was to march to London, where he ſup- 
poled all were in the utmoſt conſternation. Mean while, 
general Goring, with a detachment of the army, became 
maſter of Barnſtaple. 

[ have had frequent occaſion to ſpeak of the affairs of the 
eleQtor Palatine, and to obſerve, how much James I, and 
Charles I, veglected the intereſts, the one of the king his 
lon- in-law, and the other, of the elector his nephew. All 
the elector's dominions being in the hands of his enemies, 
© fled for refuge to the king his uncle, who gave him a 
penfion for his ſubſiſtence. This penſion, it is likely, was 


. 7 " 3 | 
15 Where the lord Roberts, who went thither with the earl of Eſſex, was 


bY f governor, to whom the lord Digby writ, to perſuade him to ſurrender 
own to the King. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 713. 

ing u & dad, before his coming, ſent two letters to the parliament, declat- 

1 rit, his ſatis faction in the covenant, wiſhing them ſucceis; and 
© other, the great ſtraights he and his mother were in, for want of the 
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Jace by land, that they ſhould not bear arms, more than is 


73% 
ill paid, ſince the king was engaged in the war with Scotland, 
and ſtill worſe, fince the beginning of this parliament. So 
the elector having attended the king till he retired into the 
north, and ſeeing the war ready to kindle, abruptly quitted 
the king his uncle at York. He retired into Holland, and 
ſtaid there till Auguſt 1644, when he ſuddenly came to Lon- 
don to reſide there, under the protection of the parliament, 
The king hearing of it, writ to him, to know the reaſon of 
ſo extraordinary a proceeding, It does not appear What an- 
{wer the elector returned; but probably, not knowing how 
to ſubfiſt, and conſidering the king his uncle was not able to 
maintain him, he believed, he ſhould find more aſſiſtance in 
the parliament, which had ever expreſſed a great affection 
and zeal for his houſe. He was not deceived in his expecta- 
tions, for the parliament granted him an honourable penſion, 
which was more regularly paid than the former from the 
king k. He afterwards deſired and obtained leave to hear the 
debates in the aſſembly of divines. Probably, as he did not 
rare to be concerned in military affairs, he ſought to ſpend 
his time in converſing with the learned, and improving him- 
ſelf in matters of religion. | 

The king was ſo ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the belief, that 
his victory could not but make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the 
minds of the people, that he reſolved to march directly to 
London. He did not queſtion, but his army would conſi— 
derably increaſe by the way, and the people forſake the 
two houſes, when they ſhould ſee him marching towards the 


metropolis. It is true, ſuch turns had been formerly ſeen in 


England, but very ſeldom or never in favour of princes, 


whom the nation believed to have cauſe to compiain of, 


However, though Charlcs had given but too much occation 
to complain of his government, yet was he perſuaded, he 


was beloved by the people, and imputed whatever they did 


againſt him, to the artifices, calumnies, promiſes, threats, 
and violences, that were uſed to miſlead or compel them. 
In this belief, he imagined, the*people wanted only an op- 
portunity to free themſelves from the yoke of the parliament, 
and that the preſent one being very favourable, was not to 
be neglected. He publiſhed therefore the goth of Septem— 


ber, a proclamation, dated at Chard, wherein he ſet forth, 


with what earneſtneſs and fincerity he had always deſired, 
and offered peace, which had been conſtantly rejected by 
both houſes, after which he ſaid, ** That he had therefore 
reſolved with his army to draw preſently towards London, 
and his ſouthern and eaſtern counties, not looking upon theſe 
parts as enemies to him, but as his poor ſubjects, oppreſſed 
by power, (of which he was aflured the greater part remain— 
ed loyal to him, ) and ſo deſerving his protection; hoping, 


that at a nearer diſtance of place, there might be begot ſo 


right an underſtanding between him and his people, that at 
length he might obtain a treaty for peace, and a full and free 
convention in parliament, and therein make an end of theſe 
unhappy differences, by a good accommodation; wherein his 
people might be {ſettled in the poffeſſion of their rights and 
liberties. And therefore he required his ſubj-&s within his 
own quarters, through, or near which he ſhould pats, forth- 
with to prepare themſelves with the beſt arms they could 
get, to be ready to join him. He authorized likewiſe as 
well the train-bands of London, as his ſubjects of the eaſtern 
and ſouthern counties, to chuſe their own commanders 
among thoſe gentlemen and citizens, that were of approved 
loyalty, and lovers of peace, requiring them at his approach, 
to put themſelves in arms, and aſſiſt in this expedition, and 
commanding them to ſeize ſuch places of ſtrength, as the 
rebels were poſſeſſed of, and to apprehend the perſons of 


all ſuch as ſhould hinder the ſettling the peace of the king- 


dom.” , 


All the effect this proclamation produced, was, that the 
inhabitants of Somerſetſhire, where the king then was, pre— 
ſented a petition to him, humbly beſeeching his majeſty, 
That they might have liberty to wait upon him in perſon, 
and, at a nearer diſtance of place, become petitioners to both 
houſes, to embrace his majeſty's offers of peace; and in caſe 
of refuſal, they promiſed to ſpend their lives and fortuncs, 
in aſſiſting him to compaſs by the {word, hat by fair means 
could net be effected.“ But this was only a promiſed aid, 
and as yet too remote for the King to make any uſe of it in 
the preſent expedition. 

If every thing had happened as the king had imagined ; 
if the people had flocked to his army; if he had been chear- 


ſtipend they formerly had, bemoaning the courſes his brother prince Ru- 
pert took, in lighting ageinſt the parhament, Upon his landing at Graveſ- 
end, a committee of the commons attended him, aud in May 1643, the 
commons ordered him an allowance of Sol. a year, 2009}, whereot out of 
the king's revenue, and the reſt out of the eltates of the lord Cottington, 

3 N. Tx * 1 0 8 
and fir Nicholas Criſpe, Whitelock. p. 85, 101, 1435. 
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fully ſupplied with all neceſſaries, very probably, he might 
have arrived at London before the parhament-forces .could 
have been joined to form a new army. But his army, inſtead 
of increaſing in their march, as he expected, daily diminiſhed 
by fatigues, by want of money, ſhoes, and ſtockings, by 
ſickneſs, which diſabled many of his men from following 
the army!. He was obliged to make frequent halts in ſeve- 
ral towns to wait for money and other neceſſaries, which, he 
perceived, would not be ſupplied when he ſhould be removed. 
The horſe being diſcontented, as well at the lord Wilmar's 
diſgrace, as at their having received no pay this campaign, 
he was forced to ſtay till the eaſtern counties fhould ſupply 
him with money to ſatisfy them, otherwiſe he durſt not ad- 
vance. Theſe delays were the reaſon that he came not to 
Saliſbury till the 15th of October, fix weeks after the 
advantage gained in Cornwall. 'Then it was that he al- 
tered his refolution, and inſtead of marching to London, 
contented himſelf with returning to his old quarters in 
and about Oxford. Nay, this project could not be exe- 
cuted without difficulty, confidering the meaſures taken by 
his enemies. 3 

Whilſt the king was on his march, the parliament was not 
idle. They had provided (ſix thouſand) arms, and clothes 
for the earl of Eſſex's foot, and detached the city brigade 
conſiſting of five thouſand men m, befides the neceſſary re- 
cruits, to join him. Sir William Waller had taken the field 
again, his army being recruited and re-inforced, and was 
now at Andover ready to march. The carl of Eflex's horſe, 
which had fortunately eſcaped in Cornwall, were come to him, 
as well as thoſe ſent into the weſt, under the command of 
colonel Middleton. Thus the earl of Eſſex ſaw himſelf in 
condition to march the 17th of October in order to join fir 
William Waller, and the ear} of Mancheſter, who were with- 
in diſtance. The king having notice that Waller was to 
march to Reading, advanced with all poſſible diligence to- 
wards Andover, to give him battle before he had joined 
the earl of Eſſex. Nay, he fell upon his rear and killed 
twenty or thirty of his men. But this could not hinder 
the junction of the three armies, which was done the 2 1ſt 
of October. | | 

Whilſt the king's enemies lay ſo near him, he very un- 
adviſedly, as it ſeems, detached from his army the earl of 
Northampton with three regiments of horſe, to relieve Ban- 
bury caſtle, which had been befieged ever fince July the 
19th, and was now reduced to extremity. The earl ſucceed- 
ed in his expedition, but the king was like to pay dear for 
it, fince, a few days after, he was forced to fight, deprived 
of the aid of theſe three regiments. His defign, as I ſaid, 
was only to retire to Oxford, there being no tarther reaſon 
to induce him to purſue his march towards London. But 
he would firſt befiege Dennington caſtle, and therefore ad- 
vanced to Newbury, which lies but a mile from that caſtle, 
whilſt the parliament-army was at Reading. The next day, 
that army marched towards Newbury, where the king forti- 
fied himſelf in the beſt manner he could, and placed his foot 
in the intrenchments, whilſt the horſe were poſted in two 
adjoining open fields, and for ſome days there were frequent 
ſkirmiſhes between the two armies, At laſt, on the 27th of 
October (being Sunday) the parliament-generals having di- 
vided their forces into two bodies *, attacked the king's 
intrenchments at two ſeveral places. The fight, which 
began about three or four in the afternoon, held till night, 
and was extremely ſharp, each fide repulſing the other by 
turns. This is all that can be gathered with any certainty 
from the accounts of this battle, except that when night ap- 
proached, the affailants forced part of the intrenchment, and 
took ſome pieces af ordnance. But night hindered them 


When the king marched from Chard, his army conſiſted but of five 
thouſand five hundred foot, and about four thouſand horſe. Clarendon, 
tom. IL. p. 417. | 

= Commanded by fir James Harrington, being the red and blue regi- 
ments of trained-bands of London, the red regiment of Weſtminſter, the ye'. 
low regiment of Southwark, and the yellow regiment of auxiliaries of the 
Tower-hamlets. Ruſhworth, tom. V. p. 719. 

n All the general's horſe and foot; part of Mancheſter's horſe, and moſt 
of Waller's forces, with the city-brigade, marched to Speen-hill; and the 
earl of Mancheſter's foot, and part of his horſe, continued in the field near 
Shaw. The horſe were commanded by fir William Waller, and fir Wil- 
liam Balfour; the foot by ſerjeant-major-general Skippon. Ruſhworth, 
tom. V. p. 721. | 

After a long and hot diſpute (ſays Whitelock) the parliamentarians 
beat the king's forces from their works, and then from their ordnance, nine 
in number, in which atchievement they loſt a few men. Mem. p. 109. 
The parliament's army, according to the lord Clarendon, conſiſted of about 
ſixteen thouſand horſe and foot; and the king had not half that number, 


tom. II. p. 420. Whitelock ſays, he had eight thouſand foot, and five 
hundred horſe, Thomas Wentworth earl of Cleveland, of the king's fide, 
was taken priſoner, p. 108, The king loſt three thouſand men, and tho 


From improving this advantage, and put an end to the 
t 2, : 
Mean while, the king fearing the enemy would next mots. 
ing penetrate into his lines, withdrew in the night, and 
marched to Wallingford, leaving his heavy cannon and ba 
gage in Dennington caſtle, The earl of Eſſex was not in t. 
battle. He had quitted the army ſome days before, wherh# 
on account of ſome ſudden indiſpoſition, or perhaps ont-@e 
ſome diſcontent, not being able to agree, either with th 
earl of Mancheſter, or fir William Waller P. | ? 
The parliament-generals, who thought themſelves yia,. 
rious, ſhould, one would think, have attacked the King i 
his retreat, which they could not be ignorant of, it * 
then full moon. They ſuffered him to march however with 
out purſuing him 4, ſo that he ſafely arrived at Oxford. But 
this was not their greateſt error. The king having left niz 
cannon, ammunition, and baggage in Dennington cag1, 
they could have done nothing more advantageous than to hs 
ploy their whole ſtrength to take the caſtle. But they cg. 
tented themſelves with ſummoning the governor ©, and, upon 
his refuſal to capitulate, they remained quiet at Newbury 


without attempting any thing againſt him. This negligency 


muſt have been owing to the diflention amongſt them, the one 
blaming the other for being the cauſe, that with ſo ſuperior 
an army, the king's was not entirely routed. This diſſention 
grew ſo high, that whatever was propoſed by the one, was 
ture to be oppoſed by the other. We ſhall ſce hereafter R111 
worſe effects of their diſcord, and the alterations it occz. 
ſioned. | | 

Mean while, the king being informed of the diſcord be. 
tween the parliament-generals, and of their leaving Denning. 
ton caſtle unattacked, very wiſely improved ſo favourable x 
juncture. Some days after his arrival at Oxford, he was 


Joined by prince Rupert, who brought him ſome horſe. He 


drew a body of foot out of the garriton of Oxtord, and other 
neighbouring towos, and the earl of Northampton rejoined 
him with his brigade of horſe. By means of theſe ſupplics 
he formed an army of fix thouſand foot, and five thouſand 
horſe, with which he marched back towards Newbury the 
2d of November. After the battle, the parliament-army had 
moved towards Oxford, but was returned to Newbury, on 


pretence that the ways were unpaſſable. But the chief reaſon 


was, the generals could not agree, there being no comman- 
der in chief. They received {ome intelligence of the king's 
march; but would not believe it till they heard of his 
being within fix miles of Dennington. Whereupon they 
reſolved to draw up the next day between Dennington and 
the King's army. To that end, orders were given for all their 
horſe to rendezvous early on the morrow, it not being poſk- 
ble to march that day by reaſon their quarters were too ſepa- 


rate and remote. But that very night, the King purſued his 


march to Denuington, and drawing up his army, between 
the caſtle and New bury waited in that poſture to ſee what the 
enemy would attempt. Though preſently after the parlia- 
ment- army was alſo drawn up, the generals, having viewed 
the poſture and ſtrength of the King's, and held a council of 
war, judged it unſafe to engage. So, after ſome ſkirmiſhes, 
the king having drawn out what he left at Dennington, 
marched back to Oxford, where he arrived the 21ſt of No- 
vember. In his way thither, he ſent a detachment of his 


army to the relief of (John Pawlet) marquis of Wincheſter, 


who had been long bcfieged in his own caſtle of Baſing. 
But this detachment found the ſiege already raiſed. Thus 
ended the campaign of the year 1644, which proved not o 
fatal to the king as he had reaſon to feir, though howere: 
he loſt York and all the north. | 

It is time now to ſpeak of ſome other occurrences of t29 


parliament two thouſand five hundred. Wanley, p. 76, 77 

? Whitclock, upon this occaſion, ſays, the howutes being informed the 
lord general was not well, and ſtaid behind the army, ſent a committee 0! 
lords and commons to viſit him, and exprets the affections of both hautes 
to him. This was not (as was given out) a picce of courtihip, but Ic 
real. There were ſome however, who were jealous that he was foo nuch it. 
clined- to peace, and favouring of the king and his party, I think L knew 45 
much of his mind as others did, and always obferved him to with tor peace, 
yet not upon diſhonourable or unjuſt terms. He was a lover of monarcay 
and nobility, which he ſuſpected ſome deſigned to deſtroy; Which hiumo!! 
then beginning to boil up, he refolved to ſuppreſs. But the jealouſies upoi 
him (who was a faithful and gallant men, and ſervant to the public, gie 
him great trouble in his thoughts. Mem. p. 108. See Hoiles's Mem» 
P- 21, &c. | 

Colonel Cromwell followed the body of the enemy two hours betor? 
day. Whitelock, p. 109. See Ludlow. tom. I. p. 131. 

© Threatening not to leave one ſtone upon another. To which the ga“ 
vernor, fir John Boys, made no other reply, than that he was not bound 0 
repair it; but however, would, by God's help, keep the ground a:terwaices 
Clarendon, tom, II. p. 424. | | 
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- which had no immediate relation to the war, but 
year 1 as wk is no leſs uſeful and neceflary than 
of which © Aicts and battles, though they have no natural 
that of war ether, nor depend upon each other. | 
conneerion ne 1644, the parliament paſſed an ordinance, 
Marc every family (within the bills of mortality, for 
_— forbear one meal a week, and contribute the 
may h -of for the public occafions. This was properly 
moins. To x upon every family. For otherwiſe, very likely 
2 Nn not much care whether this weekly meal 
os PP; "born or not, provided the value (which was to be 
mo each perſon and family) were paid. 
4 Pl the 13th an Oxford ſpy was executed in the Palace- 
1inſter. 
ms 122 the ſame month, it was voted by the com- 
ons, that the committee of both kingdoms ſhould prepare 
mob et ns for peace, to be preſented to the king. Not 
ropoſitions Peace, Þ! | th 
that they defired then to enter into a new treaty wit the 
jag. for, ſince the conferences at Oxford were broken off, 
_— had paſſed to induce them to alter their plan. But 
herein they had a double view, firſt to let the public ſee, 
they pretended not abſolutely to reject peace, as they were 
charged by the king : ſecondly, they had thereby a pretence 
ready to propoſe a peace, in caſe they were forced to it by 
the misfortunes of war during the campaign. What con- 
firms this to have been their chief aim, is, that theſe pro- 
ofitions, which after all were the ſame in ſubſtance with 
thoſe debated at Oxford, were not ſent up to the lords till the 
19th of Auguſt, at the very time that the earl of Eſſex was 
driven into Cornwall, and not to the king till the 20th of 
November. | ; ; 
To the year 1644 the affairs of the war were ſo publicly 
debated in the parliament, that the king was acquainted with 
the reſolutions there taken, before they were begun to be 
executed. But this year the managers thought fit to give 
the committee of both kingdoms, who were charged with 
the affairs of the war, more power than before, that they 
might give their orders, and cauſe them to be executed, 
without being obliged to communicate their reſolutions to 
both houſes. I do not know whether this was by expreſs 
vote, or by mere uſurpation, the committee knowing they 
mould at leaſt be avowed by the leading members, in caſe it 
was attempted to call them to an account. A conſiderable 
advantage indeed was hereby gained, in that the reſolutions 
became more private, and the king had not ſo good informa- 
tion. But on the other hand, the committee had by ir a 
power which might be of very dangerous conſequence. And 
therefore ſeveral members complained, that the moſt impor- 
tant affairs were not communicated, but that the direction 
and management was reſerved to themſelves alone by the 
committee. The time for which they had been appointed 
being about to expire, the commons paſſed an ordinance for 
the continuance of the committee three months longer, and 
ſent it up to the lords. But the peers inſtead of paſſing the 
ordinance as ſent by the commons, added a clauſe to increaſe 
the number of the committee, with five lords and ten com- 
moners (of their nomination). It is not to be doubted, the 
king's private friends uſed their endeavours to increaſe the 
number of the committee, in hopes of being able to gain 
ſome one to inform them of what ſhould paſs there. But the 
commons foreſecing the conſequence of this addition, refuſed 
to conſent to it, and defired the lords, that they would paſs 
the ordinance without any amendment. The lords declining 
to do it for ſometime, the commons faund means to get the 
ford mayor and common-council of London to petition them 
among other things, that the committee of both kingdoms 
might be continued as it was *. Then the lords perceiving 
that ſince the city of London interpoſed, their reſiſtance 
would be fruitleſs, paſſed the ordinance four days after. 
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FE 8 ly uſed by the commons to ſtop the career of the king's 
ink triends, when by their cabals they were endeavouripg to diſ- 
15 W tub their deliberations, or to ſow diſcord between the two 
as 2 houſes. Beſides that it would have been dangerous as well 
55 W #5 v1uſt to diſoblige that great city, by whom the charges 


nou! ol the war were chiefly born, experience had ſhewn, that the 


FO” 
e 
FE IP 


1pon bY city had infallible expedients to ſupport their friends in the 


poi AM parliament, The hiſtorians of the two parties are in different 
em. 3 Entiments on this ſubject. The king's adherents pretend, 
tor? 5 | | 
Y The reaſon was, * Becauſe divers of the committee, eſpecially the com- 
ga- 1 e were apprehended not to be ſo much the general's fiiends, as others 
\d to W \ as gg to be brought in,” and this cauſed ſome piques among them. 
ax ts uf ock, p. 87, | | : 

W his petition, ſays Whitelock, was ſuſpected by the general's friends, 


| . eq et on foot by his enemies, and jealouſy grew among the grand-es of 
ey = © parliament, p. 88. 


The declarations of the city of London were a curb frequent- 
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that in general the Londoners were for the king, and would 
gladly have accepted the peace he was pleaſed to offer them, 
but were over-awed by their magiſtrates, who were almoſt all 
deyoted to the parliament, On the contrary, the parlia- 
ment's friends affirm, that the number of Londoners who 
were for the king was far ſhort of that of his enemies, and 
that the commotions now and then in, the city, whether to 
demand peace, or to diſturb the parliament's debates, were 
but an effect of the cabals of ſome private perſons, who 
ſecretly adhered to the king, and endeavoured to ſow diſſen- 
tion between the parliament and the city. That this mani- 
teſtly appears in the ill ſucceſs of all their attempts. 

There was in the London petition abote-mentioned, ano- 
ther article of no leſs importance. A great many members of 
both houſes, as I have obſerved, had deſerted the parliament, 
before and atter the beginning of the war. Some had taken 
this courſe out of affection to the king, and in order to ſerve 
him in his army, others by his expreſs command, ſeveral 
through fear and puniſhment, for endeavouring to force the 
parliament to a peace, and perhaps, ſome to avoid being ex- 
poled to the outrages of the London mob. By the retreat of 
theſe members, the oppoſite party to the king was become 
fo ſuperior in both houſes, that no man durſt any longer op- 
pole whatever they thought proper to move. Indeed, it 
would have been very fruitleſs, for the king's new friends in 


the parliament to ſtrive to ſupport his intereſt. The king had 


therefore perceived, that his policy in diminiſhing the pum— 


ber of members in both houſes, inſtead of being advantage- 


ous, had on the contrary, proved very prejudicial to him, 
for by that means the feſolutions againſt him paiſed in par- 
lament with much greater eaſe, His enemies were now 
freed from reſtraint, and met with no farther oppoſition. 
The commons perceiving, that from time to time ſome of 
theſe members returned to London, thought not proper to 
to admit them into the houſe, purſuant to a vote paſſed long 
before upon that head. They were apprehenſive, if ſuch 
members were adt:.ted, the king might in time ſend them 
ſo great a number, as would ſuffice to obſtruct their deliber= 
ations. Mean while, to juſtify their refuſal to admit them, 
they ſo managed, that in the petition preſented to them by 
the common-council of London, was inſerted an article, that 
none of the members who had deſerted the parliament, ſhould 
be received, without ſatisfaction firſt given to both houſes 
tor their future fidelity, In purſuance of this defire it was 


declared ſoon after, by an ordinance, that ſuch peers as had 


deſerted, or ſhould deſert the parliament, ſhould not be re- 
admitted without the content of both houſes ; and that what- 
ſoever member of the houſe of commons had ſo offended, or 
ſhould ſo offend hereafter, and adhere to thoſe that were 
levying war againſt the parliament, were and ſhould be ab- 
ſolutely diſabled from fitting in the houſe of commons. By 
this means, fuch as might intend to return to the parliament 
for the king's ſervice, had ſufficient warning, that their ar- 
tifice would be without effec. | 

(Robert Sidney) earl of Leiceſter, who about this time 
quitted Oxford, and returned to London, was not of the 
number of thoſe who forſook the king to do him ſervice. He 
had too much reaſon to be diffatisfied with his majeſty, for 
amuſing him two years together, under colour of ſending 
him into Ireland, and for appointing at laſt the marquis ot 
Ormond, for lord-licutenant in his room. The earl of Lei- 


ceſter was however ordered into cuſtody at his coming 
to London; but, i all appearance, it was only to ſhew, 


that the new ordinance was intended to be rigorouſly exe- 
cuted. | | 

In January 1643-4, the ſtates gencral of the United Pro- 
vinces, ſent embaſſadors into England, to offer their media- 
tion, Which the two houſes made no preat account of, know- 
ing what credit the prince of Orange, the king's ſon-in-law, 
had in theſe provinces, Eeſides, the embaſſadors, who were 
all ſuppoſed to be the prince of Orange's creatures, refuſed 
to acknowledge the two houſes of Weſtminſter, for the par- 
liament of England. In ſhort, theſe embaſſadors, after ſeve- 
ral journies to Oxford, and attempts to perſuade the parlia- 
ment to accept their mediation, without the previous ac- 
knowledgement required, fully owned the two houſes for 
the parliament of England, and preſented a memorial to of- 


fer their mediation. It muſt be obſerved this was the next day - 


after the news of prince Rupert's defeat at Marſton-moor u, 


v On June the 6th, the Dutch embaſſadors addreſſed themſelves to the 
two houtes in ſuch terms as were acceptable; and it was reſolved they ſhould 
be admitted to audience, which was done, July the 12th, in each houſe 
apart. Being brought into the houſe of peers, and chairs prepared tot 
them, they delivered their embaſſy firſt in French, and then a copy thereof 
in Englth, Then they were conducted by the ſerjeant- at- arms, with two 
members, into the houls of commons; when they came in, the ſpeaker and 
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As they had long delayed this acknowledgement, both how ſe. 


left them ſome time, in their turn, without any anſwer, be 
ing willing, doubtleſs, to intimate to them, that this me- 
diation did not appear to them ſufficiently impartial. Where- 


fore the 1oth of December, they demanded a public audi- 
ence, which was granted, and in which they offered again 


the mediation of their maſters. Both houſes anſwered, that 
they readily accepted the mediation of the States : but had 
already ſent propoſitions to the king for a treaty of peace, of 
which they were to wait the ſucceſs. That, moreover the 
two kingdoms of England and Scotland, being united toge- 
ther by a ſolemn covenant, they ſhould do nothing without 
the concurrence of the Scots, which would require ſome 
time. Thus they evaded the offers of the ſtates-general, not 
believing ſuch a mediation could be for their advantage. 

In July it was ordered by the honſe of commons, that the 
fine impoſed by the ſtar-chamber upon Mr. Denzil Holles, 
for his aſſerting the liberties of his country in parliament, 
ſhould be repaid him out of the king's revenue. | 

In Oftober, an ordinance of both houſes was publiſhed, 


commanding, that no quarter ſhould be given to any Iriſhman 


taken in arms againſt the parliament. 
In November, the lord Macguire, and Mac Mahone, 


were brought upon their trials. They were apprehended at 
Dublin the very day they were to ſurprize the caſtle, and ſent 


into England, where they had been confined in the Tower 
ever fince. They had found means to break priſon, and 
conceal themſelves in a houſe in London. But unfortunatel) 
hearing a woman crying oy ſters in the ftreet, one of them 
put his head out of window to call her, and was that inſtant 
eſpied by a ſervant of fir John Clotworthy, who knew bim, 
and immediately gave notice to the lieutenant of the Tower, 
They were both ſeized again, and ſhortly after condemned 
and executed v. | 


Since the famous William Laud archbiſhop cf Canterbury 


had been impriſoned at the end of the year 1640, I have 
had but little occaſion to ſpeak of him. It is time now to 
relate the cataſtrophe of his life. He was accuſed by the 
commons of high-treaſon, December the 18th, 1649, and 
thereupon committed to the cuftody of the Black-rod, The 
26th of February following, the articles of impeachment 
were brought in againſt him, and then he was ſent to the 
Tower. There he remained till Oftober the 23d, 1643, 
when the commons having added ten freſh articles to the 


| impeachment, he was ordered by the lords to aniwer the 


zoth of the ſame month. It would be too tedious to ſpecify 
all the petitions he preſented, and all the expedients his 
council furniſhed him with, to cauſe his ſentence to be de- 
ferred, It ſuffices to fav, that he gained time till the £ith 
of November, 16.44, on which day he ſpoke ſeveral hours 
together in his own defence x. But whether the commons 
were afraid their proofs were not ſufficient for his condem- 
nation, or the delays granted him by the lords, gave them 
cauſe to think, they were inclined to fave his life, they uſed 


the ſame method as in the caſe of the earl of Strafford, I 


mean a bill of attainder, which paſſed their houſe the ſame 
day the archbiſhop made his defence before the peers, with 
but one diflenting vote. The bill being ſent up to the 
lords, they acquainted the commons at a conference, that 
indeed they found the archbiſhop guilty of the charge as to 
matters of fact, but defired ſome farther ſatisfaction in point 
of law, whether the matters amounted to treaſon. Where- 


all the members ſtood up in their places uncovered, and the embaſſadors 
ſaluted them as they paſſed by them; they ſat down in chairs ſet for them, 
and the members ſat down likewite ; and when the embaſſadors were covered 
the ſpeaker and houſe were covered alto. They made a ſhort ſpeech, of 
the affection of their maſters to theſe kingdoms, and their deſire to mediate 
an agreement between the king and his parliament ; and after their ſpeech 
ended, they returned with the tame ceremonies as at their coming thither. 


During the time of their being in the houſe, there lay upon the table, in 


their view, forty-eight colours, taken from the king's forces in the battle of 
Marſton- moor. Raſhworth, tom. V. p. 716. Whitelock, p. 94. 

» Hugh Oge Mac Mahone was hanged at Tyburn, November 22; and 
the lord Macguire, February 20, 1644-5- Rufhworth, tom. V. p. 731, 


5 2 a 
„His trial laſted twenty days; beginning March 12, 1643-4, and ending 
July 29. See States trials. | 
Ihe managers at his trial were, Mr, Maynard, Mr. Brown, ſerjeant 


Wild, Mr. Nicholas, for the commons; and his council were, Mr. Herne, 


and Mr, Chute, The fun of lis charge was, That he had traiterouſly en- 
deavoured to ſubvert the fundamental laws and government of the kingdom 
of England, and inſtead thereof, to wtroduce an arbitrary government. The 
chaplains he detired to have with him, were Stern, Haywood, and Martin; 
thole fept hy the commons, were, Stern, Maiſhal, and Palmer. He called 
his lat ſpech a ſermon, and began with a text, Heb, xii. 1, 2. In his 


primes gefence which he leſt behind hin, he excuſes himſelf in moſt par- 


ticulurs, by ſaying, That he was but one of many, who either in council, 
ſftar-chamber, or high-commiſſion, voted illegal things. His diary ſhews 
him to be ſuperſtitious, and a regarder of dteaus. He was, in the main, a 
learned, fincere, and zealous man, humble in his private deportment ; but 
vwithal, hot and indifercet, eagerly puiſuing trifles, as bowing to the com- 


heading. He defired alſo, that ſome of his Chaplains m: 


ed by law, as any perſon in the kingdom. He proteſted he 


arbitrary principles, which the court trove for ſeveral yeas 


upon the commons communicated to them the regst. 
whereby they pretended to prove him guilty of that e 9, 
Upon which the lords, the 4th of January, paſſeq 88 
of attainder, whereby it was ordained, he ſhould ſuffer 2 
as in caſes of high-treaſon, and, on the 6th, both þ ah 
ordered he ſhould be executed the 1oth. On the 8 
lords at a conference informed the commons of a pardd yr 
the archbiſhop from the king, dated the 12th of April 6 2 
but it was over-ruled and- rejected. The ſame day 3 
archbiſhop ſecing there was no remedy, petitioned the le Fa 
that the manner of his execution might be Changed tg U 
be permitted to be with him before and at his death. A 
lords very readily granted his two requeſts, but the comm ; 
refuſed both, and ſent him two miniſters whom he did 80 
aſk for, with one of thoſe he deſired. The next day 1 
preſented a ſecond petition to be beheaded, ſetting fort, 
that he was a divine, biſhop, privy-counſellor, and peer 
whereupon the commons were at length prevaited ui, 
When he was upon the fcaffold, he made a pretty Tap 
fpeech, wherein, among other things, he inſinuated, th. 
he ſuffered for not forſaking the temple of God, to folly 
the bleatings of Jeroboam's calves, alluding to the ſchiln 
of the preſbyterians. He ſaid,. “ He had ranſacked ey 
corner of his heart, and thanked God, he had not found 5 
fins there deſerving death, by the known laws of the lud 
The king had been traduced by ſome for labouring to bring 
in popery, but, upon his conſcience, he knew him to he 3 
free from ſuch a charge as any man living, and held him 
to be as ſound a proteſtant, according to the religion eſlablich. 


Peer; 


never endeavoured the ſubvyerfion of the laws of the real 
nor never any change of the proteſtant religion, into pop l 
ſuperſtition. He had never been an enemy to parliamicntz 
but did indeed diſtike the miſgovernment of one or tio,” 
After he had prayed, the exceutioner did his office at on: 
blow. His friends were permitted to take his body, aud 
bury it in Alhallows-Barking church. Such was the end of 
this famous prelate, who, let his favourers ſay what they 
pleaſe, was one of the chief authors of the troubles thi: 
afflicted England: firſt, by ſupporting with all his power the 


to eſtablith : ſecondly, by a too rigid obſervance of trifles in 
the divine ſervice, and by compelling every one to conform 
thereto. All that can be ſaid in his tavour, is, that he he. 
heved in his own conſcience, this rigidneſs was necellary ?, 
The ſame day the lords paſſed the bill of attainder again? 
the archbiſhop, they paſled likewiſe an ordinance, that the 
Book of Common-Prayer ſhould be laid afide, and the I) 
rectory eſtabliſhed, which had been framed by the affurhly 
of divines. Hereby the church of England was rendered by 
public authority, completely prefbyretian, to the great ſatis- 
faction of the Scots, and many of the principal members oi 
both houſes. 'Fhis was an ill prepararive ſor the peace dich 
was now negociating, and of which I have deferred to ſpea: 
hitherto, that the narration might not be interrupted. 
The king, as hath been often ſeen, ſent meſſage upon 
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meſſage to the two houſes, with overtures of peace; and, 
no doubt, he would have granted it very willingly, had they 
been as ready to receive it in his ſenſe. But they perfcaly 
knew what they were to underſtand by the word peace. 
Beſides, at the very time the king offered to treat with both 


Rene 
Y 


munion-table, ſports on the lord's day, &c. Ruſhworth, Burnet, White 
lock, Among other works of piety and mygnificence, this great pre- 
late built a court at St, Johu's collegs Oxon : procu:ed king Charles to ge 
to the clergy in Ireland all the unpropriations then remaining In the crown; 
ſettled the impropriation of Cudſden on the biſhopric of Oxon : got Con 
mendams annexed to the biſhoprics of the new foundation: obtained verr 
ample charters for the univerſities of Oxford and Dublin, and regulated tbc 
ſtatutes of the former: founded an Arabic lecture at Oxford, and an holpit.. 
in Reading: ſet up a Greek preſs in London, &, He deſigned other gre«! 
things, of which ſce an account in Ruſhworth, tom. IT. p. 7h 75.— 
The tranſlator has received in a letter, the following remarks on this famous 
archbiſhop : the author of the letter thinks Rapia worthy of animadverhon, 
for ſeeming to grant (in his character, above,) moſt of the tine qualitics al 
cribed to him by his admirers, namely wiſdom, learning, and good bens, 
For (continues he) unleſs giving a ſeries of the moſt violent and tyra.” 
cal counſels, be a proof of wiſdom, it does not appear, wherein his widom 
conſiſted. Some learning indeed he had, with a good ſhare of {choo!-dv'* 
nity, languages, and antiquities. But theſe of themſelves, are but very tei 
Ger accompliſhments, aftording the mind the thew, rather than the ſubſtance 
of knowledge, and tending more to. fortify men in their prejudices, than to 
enlarge their underſtanding. And for his good ſenſe, let his own ſperches 
in the ſtar chamber remain as everlailing proofs of it; particularly his arg! 
ment to excuſe the painter for repreſenting God like an old man, 09” 
from his being called The ancient of days.“ Examine either his activ'ts! 
ſpeeches, and there can hardly be found any thing that looks like ghd 1» 
or even common diſcretion, His own diary; (however barbiroy t s“ 
publiſh it) ſhews him a mau ot 2 very mcan genius, a biget, dad an £2 
thuſtaſt,” | | 
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houſes, he earcfully avoided uſing any term that might 0 
mate his owning them to be a parliament. It was neceſ- 
= therefore, it they deſired to treat with him, either that 
4 - 


he ſhould ex preſsly acknowledge them, or that they ſhould. 


treat as private perſons without pur phage? But ſuppoſing 
they could have reſolved to do fo, what would ſuch a treaty 
have ſignified ? This was the pretence uſed by both houſes, 
during the campaign of the year 1644, not to anſwer the 
king's invitations. Mean while, as the king talked very 
much of his frequent offers to perſuade the people of his ſin- 
cere deſire of peace, and of the refuſal of both houſes, they 
reſolved to oblige him to explain more clearly, what he 
meant by peace, that the people might examine whether he 
offered ſufficient ſecurity. For, as I ſaid, this was the only 
oint in queſtion. The treaty at Octord, here two pro- 
oſitions only were debated, not having fully cleared this 
matter, the two houſes thought it would be for their advan- 
tage to induce the King, by a ſecond treaty, to declare poſi- 
tively, that he would give no other ſecurity than his bare word. 
They hoped this would ſufſice to efface che impreſſions his re- 
peated offers might have made on the mins of tae people. 
During the campaign, it was no prot 104100 tor ſuch a 
negotiation, by reaſon of the varicc. of aveidonts produced 
by the war. It was not till November the: 28th, two days 
after the king's return to Oxford, thu ch 10 houſes ſent 
him the propoſitions, which had bun prepared 1 the ſum- 
mer. They had ſent to deſtre a fate-contuct tor their com- 
miſſioners, which the king had gramed but as to private 
perſons, without one word to denote his confidering them 
as the parliament's comiiliioners. Though he to houſes 
were by no means pleated with fuch - ate- conduct, they 
accepted it however, and their cumm.{thoners repaired to 
Oxford, where the king arrived the day before ?. At the 


firſt audience, the king aſked them, “ Wiycther they had 


power to treat ?” they anſwered, © No; their commiſſion 
was only to receive his majeſty's anſwer in writing,” The 


king replied, *©* Then a lIctter-carrier nught have Jone as 
much as you.“ In all appearance, he had expected, that 
the two houſes would treat wich him, without his owp'ng 
them for the parliament of England, in which he was much 
miſtaken. He heard the propoſitions read with great atten- 
tion and patience, and then receiving them from their hands, 


told them, he would give them his antwer, 


Montague Bartu earl of Lindiey, who was with the king 
at Oxford, having ſent his compliments to Holles and White. 


lock, they two, with the conſent of the reſt of the com- 


miſſioners, returned his civility by a viſit. They found him 
indiſpoſed, and in his bed; but he received theni however, 
in preſence of ſeveral lords who were in his room. Pre— 
{ently after, the king came in, and had a lung conference 
with them. He told them, “ He knew that they were both 


deſirous of a peace, and withed, that all the reſt of the 


members were of their opinion ; and therefore, fays he, out 
of the confidence I have of you two, I aſk your advice, what 
anſwer will be beſt for me to give at this time to your pro- 
politions, which may probably further ſuch a peace, as all 
good men deſire?' Whitelock anſwered, “ The beſt and 
molt ſatisfactory anſwer, I humbly believe, would be your ma— 
jeſty's preſence with your parliament, and which I hope migbt 
be without danger to you.” The king, perceiving they did 
not care to fpeak their minds before fo much company, ſaid, 
I deſire you two to go into the next room, conter a little 
together, and ſet down in writing what you apprehend may 
be fit for me to return in anſwer io your meſſage.” Where- 
upon they withdrew into another room, and, by Holles's 
Intreaty, Whitelock wrote down what was their ſenſe in this 
matter, and what might be fit for the ſubſtance of the king's 


8 
anſwer. But this he did not in his uſual hand, and without 


an) name to it. The paper thus written being left upon the 


1 . . . . . 
table, the king went in, and took it up immediately. No 


* The pronofitions baving been prepared by the committee of both king- 
ms, and approved of by both houtee, the commiſſioners, were appointed, 
Namely, for the peers, the earl of Denbigh, and the lord Maynard ; tor the 
commons, Mr. Picrpoint, Mr. Holles, Mr, Whitelock, and the lord Wen- 
man; and for Scotland, the lord Blaitlaud, ſir Charles Erſkine, and Mr. 
Surely,” Whitelock, p. 111. | 

. Rapin has committed fume miſtakes in his account of this matter, par- 
neularly he makes tho paper to be written by Holles ; but they are correct» 
gaht dae tronfiation, with ſome ſmall additions from Whitelock's Meme- 
e inch, thougb menticned here and eliewhere by the author, he never 
1255 but as quoted in Kuſturorth, | 
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perſon was preſent, neither did the king admit any others 
to hear the diſcourſe which paſſed between him and them. 
It cannot be denied, it was very extraordinary for theſe 
commiſſioners to confer in private with the king, unknown 
to their colleagues, to whom they imparted nothing of what 
bad pafled between the king and them. [1644-5] According- 
ly, ſhortly after, the lord Savile, now made earl of Suſſex, who 
was in the carl of Lindſey's room when the King came in, and 
Who returned afterwards to the parliament, accuſed them 
publicly of having held private conferences with the king. 
But as he was not able to prove what he advanced, the thing 
reſted there. What I have been ſaying remained a ſecret, 
till Whitelock publiſhed it in his Memorials, and even there 
we do not find the contents of the paper written with his 
own hand ®, But however, it is not impoſſible to vindicate 
theſe two commifſioners, who having, doubtleſs, ſome know- 
ledg: of the plot that was now contriving, and of which 1 
ſhall ſpeak hereaſter, wiſhed that a peace might be conclu- 
ded before the plot was executed. In all appearance, they 
adviſed the king, in order to promote a peace, to grant the 
parliament certain articles, otherwiſe they forefaw peace 
would be impoſſible; but the king thought not fit to follow 
their advice b. | 


The next day the king ſent his anſwer ſealed up to the 
commiſſioners; but they refuſed to receive it, unſeſs they 


had a copy of it. The king denied it ſome time, at laſt 


gave them a copy. The ſubſtance of it was only to de- 


mand a iz#e-condutt for the duke of Lenox and the carl of 
Southampton, to carry his anſwer to the propoſitions. As 
this anſwer was not directed to any perſon, nor the parlia- 
ment fo much as named in ir, the commiſſioners made ſome 
ſcrupie to receive it. They were prevailed with however, 
on the ſuppofition, that the two houſes would be at liberty 
to mate whar ule of it they pleaſed. This paper being read 
at a conference of both houſes, the exceptions againſt the 
form and want of directions were warmly debated ; but at 
laft, it was carried to lay aſide all objections, and ordered 
that the ear] of Eſſex ſhould write to prince Rupert to this 
effect: * That it his majeſty will ſend to the parliament of 


England affembled at Weſtminſter, and to the commitiioners 


ot the kingdom of Scotland, they would with all readineſs 
grant a fafe-conducet for the duke of Richmond and the carl 
of Southampton.“ The king was extremely loth to do this; 
but the affair being debated in his council, none oppoſed it 
bat himſelf, Nevertheleſs he could not be prevailed with, 
tl after he was furniſhed with this expedient, to make a 
proteſtation againſt it in private, which ſhould be recorded. 
Aiter that, prince Rupert's anſwer being worded as both 
hou:cs defircd, the ſafe- conduct was ſent to Oxford. 

The two lords, {ent from the king, being come to London, 
delivered the king's aniwer to beth houſes d, dated the 15th 
of December, containing only, That whereas he found it 
very difficult to return a poſitive anſwer, before a full debate, 
to their propofitions, if the two houſes would appoint com- 
miſſioners, he would nominate the like number to treat 
with them at any place that ſhould be agreed on. As the 
king thought a common-letter carrier migbt have dong the 
office of the commiſſioners, who brought the propoſitions, 
lo it might be aſked, where was the neceliity of {ending two 
of the principal men of his court and council, to carry this 
aniwer to both houſes, But, in all appearance, the king's 
aim was to get information, by means of thele two lords 
and his friends in London, of ſome things which he was nor 
fully acquainted with ©, However this be, nut to dwell tos 
long upon preliminaries, the particulars waercef are not ab— 
ſolutely neceſſary, it ſuffices to ſay, that the following arti- 
cles were agreed on: That the commiliioners of both parties 
ſhould mect at Uxbridge : that the conferences ihould be- 
gin the zoth of January 1644-5,..a04, ſhouid laſt twenty 
days: that the propofitions, as well on the king's as the 
mult carry it 7? Thie, and other paſſages there were, which ſhewed the 
king to be then in no gad humour, and it was wondered at, fince the dif- 
obligiag the commiltion@'s could be of no achantage to the king. White- 
lock, p. 114, 115. 

4 The houſes were ſoumerrhat at a loſs about the manner of their deliver— 
ing their meſſage, as it was directed to the Scotch commiſſioners, as well as 
to the parliament. But at laſt it was reſolved, that their reception ſhould 
be by a committee of fourteen lords, and twenty-eight commoners, and the 
Scotch commiſſioners, in the painted chamber. Ruſtror'':, tom. 5. p. 799. 

e Had Rapin cen Whitelock's Memorials, he would have found his con- 
jecture confirmed, He ſays, both houſes defired of the duke of Richmond, 
and the earl of Southampton, a lift of their retinnz, to the end vo affront 
might be oficred to them, but chiefly to diſcover ſuch as came to town with 
theſe lords, under pretence of beiag of their retinue, when they were not, 
but came to do ill oflwes to the parliament. Whitelock ſays, they were = 
villy treated, whereas at Oxford, he and the reſt had buen feuryi'y ufs d, 
p. 118. | | | 
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partiament's fide, ſhould be reduced to theſe three heads, 
religion, the militia, and Ireland: that religion ſhould be 
treated upon, three days together ; then the militia three 
days more; and after that, Ireland, as many ; which done, 
the affairs of religion ſhould be reſumed for three days ; then 
the buſineſs of the militia; and laſtly, Ireland for the ſame 
time. The king's commiſſioners were, the duke of Rich- 
mond, the marquis of Hertford, the earl of Southampton, 
the earl of Kingſton, the earl of Chicheſter, and eleven others, 
among whom was fir Edward Hyde chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, afterwards earl of Clarendon f. Thoſe for the par- 
liament were twelve in number, the chief whereof were the 
earls of Northumberland, Pembroke, Saliſbury, aud Den- 
bigh®; and for Scotland the principal were, the earl of 
Lowdon lord-chancellor of Scotland, and the marquis of 
Argyle h. I intend not to relate the particulars of this ne- 
gotiation, which was tranſacted by papers and anſwers in 
writing, but ſhall content myſelf with mentioning the prin- 
cipat matters. The king's propoſitions were in ſubſtance the 
ſame with thoſe he had given at Oxford, without any alte- 
ration as to the ſenſe. The parliament's were not much dif- 
ferent from the Oxford ones, but more large and full, and 
therefore I think it proper to infert them. 


The propoſitions of the parliament, and Scotch commiffioners. 


% J. THAT all oaths, declarations and proclamations, 
againſt both or either of the houſes of parliament of England, 
and the late convention of eftates in Scotland, be declared 
null, and ſupprefled. | | 

« II. That his majeſty may be pleaſed to ſwear and fign 
the late ſolemn league and covenant, and that an act of par- 
liament be paſſed, for enjoining the taking thereof by all the 
ſubjects of the three kingdoms. | . 

& III. That the bill be paſſed for the utter aboliſhing and 
taking away of all archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. and the reſt of 
the hierarchy, out of the churches of England and Ireland, 
and dominion of Wales, with ſuch alterations concerning 
the eſtates of prelates, as ſhall agree with the articles of the 
late treaty, of the date at Edinburgh, the 29th of November 
1643, and joint declaration of both Kingdoms. 

«© IV. That the ordinance concerning the calling and 
fitting of the aſſembly of divines, be confirmed by act of 

arliament. | 

„ V. That reformation of religion, according to the co- 
venant, be ſettled by act of parliament, in fuch manner as 
both houſes ſhall agree upon, after conſultation had with 
the aſſembly of divines; and foraſmuch as both kingdoms 
are mutually obliged by the ſaid covenant, to endeavour the 
neareſt conjunction and uniformity in matters of religion, that 
ſuch unity and uniformity 1n religion, according to the cove- 


' nant, as after conſultation had with the divines of both king- 


doms, now aſſembled, ſhall be jointly agreed upon by both 
houſes of the parliament of England, and by the church and 
kingdom of Scotland, be confirmed by acts of parliament of 
both kingdoms reſpectively. | 1 
I. That for the more effectual difabling Jeſuits, prieſts, 
papiſts, and popiſh recuſants, from diſturbing the ſtates, and 


eluding the laws, and for the better diſcovering and ſpeedy 


conviction of recuſants, an oath be eftabliſhed by act of par- 
liament, to be adminiſtered to them; and refuſing the ſaid 
oath, being tendered in ſuch manner as ſhall be appointed by 
the ſaid act, to be ſufficient conviction in law of recuſancy. 

& VII. An act of parliament for education of the children 
of papiſts by proteſtants in the proteſtant religion. 

% VIII. An act for the true levying of the penalties a- 
gainſt them. | : 

«© IX. That an act be paſſed in parliament, whereby the 
practices of papiſts againſt the ſtate may be prevented, and 
the laws againſt them duly executed, and a ſtricter courſe 
taken to prevent the ſaying or hearing of maſs in the court, 
or any other part of the kingdom. — 

«© X. The like for the kingdom of Scotland, concerning 
the four laſt preceding propofitions. 


. o ? 


«© XI. That the king do give his royal aſſent, . 


4 8 | 

Ze 2. And to the bill for the ſuppreſſion of innovations in 

the worſhip of God. I 5 | 
« 2, And to the bill againſt the enjoying of pluralities and 


non- reſidency. 


t The other ten were, the lords Capel, Seymour, Hatton, and Culpep- 
per; ſecretary Nicholas, fir Richard Lane, fir Orlando Bridgeman, tir 
oom (ardiner, Mr. John Afſhburnham, Mr, Jeoffery Palmer; with 
wie Stent, Or. Laney, and Dr. Sheldon, for religious affairs. 

Tac other eight were, the lord viſcount Weurgan, Denzil Holles, 


* 
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« 1. To an act for the due obſervation of the Lord's 


% 4. And to the following acts, for the reforguns and 
regulating of both univerfities, of the colleges of W flea 
ſter, Wincheſter, and Eaton. g 

*© 5. For the ſuppreſſion of Interludes and ſtage-ylays 

* 6. For the taking the accounts of the kingdom, © 
7 7. For relief of fick and maimed foldiers, and of Doo 
widows and Children of ſoldiers. : 

„ 8. For raiſing of monies, for the payment and atisfying 
the public debts and damages of the kingdom. hy 

6 g. For taking away the court of wards and liveriez 
&c. : 

*© 10, For the taking away all tenures by homage, and all 
fanes, licenſes, ſeiſures, and pardons for alienation : and that 
his majeſty will pleaſe to accept, in recompence hereof, one 
hundred thouſand pounds per annum; 

And give aſſurance of his conſenting in the parliament 
of Scotland, to an act ratifying the acts of convention of the 
eſtates of Scotland, called by the council and conlervatory ot 
peace, and the commiſſioners for the common burdens, and 
alſembled the 22d day of June 1643, and ſeveral time; 
continued ſince, | 

*© 1, That the perſons who ſhall expect no pardon, be 
only theſe following, Rupert and Maurice, count palating; 
of the Rhine, James earl of Derby, John earl of Brig 
William earl of Newcaſtle, Francis lord Cottington, Jul 
lord Pawlet, George lord Digby, Edward lord Litticton 
William Laud archbiſhop of Canterbury, Matthew 1 
biſhop of Ely, fir Robert Heath, knight, &c. and all ſuck 
others, as being proceſſed by the eſtates tor treaſon, {hall bg 


condemned before the act of oblivion be paſſed, 


** 2, All papiſts and popiſh recuſants, who have been, are, 
or ſhall be actually in arms, or voluntarily affiſting againſt the 
parliaments or eſtates of either kingdom. 

*© 3. All perſons who have had any hand in the plotting, 
defigning, or aſſiſting the rebellion in Ireland, ; 

4. That the members of either houſe of parliament, who 
have deſerted the parliament, and concurred in the votes xt 
Oxford, may be removed from his majeſty's counſels, and be 
reſtrained from coming within the verge of the court, and 
that they may not, without the conſent of both kingdoms, 
bear any office, or have any employment concerning the gte 
or common-wealth, EN 

“ 5. That by act of parliament, all judges and officer 
towards the law common or civil; and likewiſe all biſko"s, 
clergymen, and other eccleſiaſtical perſons, who have de— 
ſerted the parliament, fhall not be capable of any preterment 
or employment, | 

N. B. Then follow ſeveral articles regulating the confiſes 
tion of the goods, and the fines of ſuch delinquents as were 
not actually excepted in the pardon, 

XII. That an act be paſſed, whereby the debts of th: 
kingdom, and the perſons of delinquents, and the value cs 
their eſtates may be known; and appointing in what mane: 
the confiſcations above-mentioned may be levied, 

XIII. That an act be paſted in the parliament of !-:1 
kingdoms reſpectively, for confirmation of the treatiess 4 
betwixt the two kingdoms. | | = 

&* XIV. That an act of parliament be paſſed, to make vod 
the cetlation of Ireland, and to ſettle the proſecution of the 
war in that kingdom. | | 

* XV. That an act be paſſed in the parliament of both 
kingdoms reſpectively, for eſtabliſhing the joint declaration 
of both kingdoms, bearing date the 3oth of January 1643. 

„XVI. That by act of parliament, the ſubjects of the 
kingdom of England may be appointed to be armed, trained, 
and diſciplined in ſuch manner as both houſes ſhall think t; 
the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 

* XVII. That an act of parliament be paſſed, for the ſet- 
fling the admiralty and forces at fea, and for the raifing ot 
ſuch monies for maintenance of the ſaid forces, and of ti 
navy, as both houſes of parliament ſhould think fit; the like 
for the kingdom of Scotland. 

* XVIII. And an act for the ſettling of all ſorces both br 
ſea and land, in commiſſioners, to be nominated by Þ9t2 
houſes of parliament. | 

N. B. Here follow the powers which thoſe commiſtionet 
were to have. | 

That the commiſſioners of both kingdoms may meet © 
a joint-committee, 1. To preſerve the peace betwixt ihe 
kingdoms, 2. To prevent the violation of the articles 0! 


William Pierepoint, fir Hemy Vane, jun. Oliver St. John, Bulſtrock 
Whitelock, John Crew, Edmund Pridraux. 

The other Scotch commiſſioners were, the lords Maitland and Baa 
rino, Johnſon, Erſkine, Dundas, Smith, Kennedy, Barclay, together witl 
Mr. AJezander Henderſon. | Upon 
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2. To raiſe and join the forces of both kingdoms, to 
_ foreign invaſion. 4. To order the war of Ireland. 
reſi XIX. That his majeſty give his aſſent to what the two 
1 doms ſhall agtee upon, in proſecution of the articles of 

kin arge treaty, which are not yet finiſhed. 

the * That all peers, made ſince the day that Edward 

lord Littleton, then lord-keeper of the great: ſeal, deſerted 

ws arliament, and that the ſaid great-leal was conveyed 

the P being the 21ſt day of May 1642, and who ſhall here- 

2 he made, ſhall not ſit or vote in the parliament of Eng- 

xy without conſent of both houſes. 

XXI. That the deputy, or chief governor, or other 
* .overnors of Ireland, as allo all the great othcers of the 

1 8985 of England, be nominated by both houſes of parlia- 


1 mer xII. That the education of his majeſty's children 

ht be in the proteltant religion, and that their tutors and go- 

vernors be choſen by the parliaments of both Kingdoms. 

| FE and that if they be male, they be married to ſuch only as 

tee of the proteſtant religion; if they be females, they may 

dot be married but with the advice and conſent of both par- 
laments. 


« XXIII. That his majeſty will give his royal aſſent to 
) ſach ways and means as the parliaments of both Kingdoms 
1 ſhall think fitting, for the uniting the proteſtant princes, and 
p for the entire reſtitution of Charles Lodwick prince elector 
h palatine, to his electoral dignity, and dominions, provided 
a E tat this extend not to prince Rupert, or prince Maurice, or 
8 tte children of either of them. 
V XXIV. That by act of parhament the concluding of 
& bdaeace or war with foreign princes and ftates, be with advice 
2 and conſent of both parliaments. 
« XXV. That an act of oblivion be paſſed in the parlia- 
85 ments of both kingdoms reſpectively, relative to the qualifi- 
cations in the propoſitions aforeſaid. | | 
ho « X XVI. That the members of both houſes of parliament, 
i or others, who, have, during this parhament, been put out 
be of any place or office, for adhering to the parliament, may 
nd eithet be reſtored thereunto, or otherwiſe have recompence 
The for the ſame. | | 
ate = <#« XXVII. That the armies may be diſbanded, at ſuch 
time and in ſuch manner, as ſhall be agreed upon by the par- 
er E Jiaments of both kingdoms. | 
5955 VXXVIII. That an act be paſſed, for the granting and 
wa = confirming of the charters, cuſtoms, &c. of the city of Lon- 
zent don, notwithſtanding any nonuſer, miſuſer, or abuſer, That 
5 * the militia of the city of London, and of the pariſhes with- 
So out, may be in the ordering and government of the lord mayor, 
9 aldermen, and common- council. | | 
| That the Tower of London may be in the government of 
tae 


” Y the city of London, and the chief officer and governor there- 
of from time to time be nominated and removeable by the 


me common=council. | 
| That the citizens or forces of London ſhall not be drawn 
OL out of the city into any other parts of the kingdom, without 
cd their own conſent, and that the drawing of their forces into 
other parts of the kingdom in theſe diſtracted times, may not 
woch be drawn into examples for the future. 7 
| the And for prevention of inconveniences, which may hap- 
| pen by the long intermiſſion of common-councils, it is de- 
both ſited, that there be an act, that all by-laws and ordinances 
ation already made, or hereafter to be made, by the lord mayor, 
43. Adermen, and common council, touching the calling, con- 
m_ tinuing, and regulating of the ſame, ſhall be as effectual in 
Aue, . law, as if the ſame were particularly enacted by the autho- 
GE tity of parliament, And that the lord mayor, aldermen and 
common- council may add to, or repeal the ſaid ordinances 
* ſet- titom time to time, as they ſhall ſee cauſe, | 
"2 WE © That ſuch other propofitions as ſhall be made for the 
n dtty for their farther ſafety, welfare, and government, and 
de like © hall be approved of by both houſes of parliament, may be 
= granted and confirmed by act of parliament.” 
oth br Ik, after the reading of theſe propoſitions, it ſhould be in- 
y boda = quired what authority the two houſes intended to leave the 
ing, ſuppoſing he had accepted them, it would be difficult 
Honck = to diſcover it. They pretended, as it evidently appears, to 
= leave him only an empty title, and inveſt themſelves with 
_—_ . the ſovereignty, and that, not by artifice, but openly and 
xr th * 
de son the entiance into the debate of religion, Dr. Stewart ſpoke againſt 
AM brelbyter ian govergment, and for epiſcopal, which he alleged to be jure di- 
ulſtroce B 5 5 Mr. Henderſon anſwered him, and aſſerted, that epiſcopacy was not 
0 9 fuitable to the word of God as preſbytery, which he urged to be jure di- 
Balm mo. Whe 


reupon the marquis of Herttord ſpoke to this effect : * My lords, 
h ſaid concerning church-government in the general ; the reverend 
v<ars on the king's part affirm, that epiſcopacy is jure divino; the reve- 


her vill ele is mue 


Upon 
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publicly. Their principle was, that the king, having ren— 
dered himſelf unworthy, by the breach of his oaths, and of 
the truſt repoſed in him by the people, to hold the reins of 
the government, the ſupreme authority was to return to its 
original fountain, that 1s, to the people, repreſented by the 
two houſes. Accordingly they did not pretend that the juſ- 
tice or injuſtice of theſe propoſitions ſhould be debated in the 
treaty of Uxbridge ; for it would have been ridiculous to aſ- 
ſign but twenty days for ſuch an examination; but they gave 
them as conditions from which they would not depart, and 
which the king was to embrace or reje&. For this reaſon, 
the king's commiſhoners endeavoured in vain to enter into a 
diſcuſſion of the propofitions. All they gained bv that was, 
that the parliament's commiſſioners offered to demopſtrate 


by word of mouth, in private conferences, that the propo- 


ſitions were very juſt. After that, pretending to have urged 
ſatisfactory arguments, they coldly demanded their atient, 
though the king's commiſſioners were far from being con- 


vinced by the reaſons alleged to them. This method of 
. proceeding baffled the king's commiſſioners, who had Pres 


pared many arguments, objections, and difficulties aga ng 
the propoſitions, and determined to find fault with ev: 74 


preſſion, For, after all, the king was no more define of 
a peace than the two houſes, as will preſently appe . and 
indeed it was almoſt impoſſible, conftidering ive £1 2 4h 
between the principles on which the two part 


their reſpective righis. To fay all in one word, 
ment's commiſſſoners departed not from one tittle of © 17 + 128 
contained in the propoſitions. 

In the firſt place, as to religion, the need both hond 
ſtood in of Scotland, and the covenant made between u 
two nations, allowed them not to queſtion the juſtice ot 
that covenant, which had now been ſworn to in both King - 
dorms. Accordingly it may be affirmed, their commiſfioners 
defended this article very ill. 
the altcrations made in religion, and in the diſcipline of the 
church, the confirmation whereof they demanded, the beſt 
argument they alleged was the covevant itſelf, It is. true, 
in ſome conferences their miniſters were ordered to peak, 
and endeavour to ſhow that epiſcopacy was not jure divino. 
But this did not prove the abſolute neceſſity of deſtroying it 
in England. All their reaſonipgs were built upon the pre- 
tended miſchiets it had occaſioned. But when the king's 
commiſſioners propoſed to ſuffer epiſcopacy to remain, ard to 
reform the abuſes thereof, the reaſons alleged by thoſe of the 
parhament not to agree to it were extremely weak |, 

For the miliria, an article which included the ordering of 


the forces of the kingdom, the cuſtody of places, the no- 


mination to great poſts, &c. the parliament could not <= 
part from it, without owning, they were making war very 
wrongfully, fince they pretended to do it, but in order to 
obtain ſuch ſecurities, as they bclieved they had a right to 
demand. If by a treaty, they ſhould have accepted the 
King's word as ſufficient ſecurity, every one wou d have per- 
ccived they might have avoided the war, by accepting et“ 
ſecurity which the king had always offered before the bie 
It muſt however be confeſſeq, this article might vers © 
have been deemed a proper ſubject for a treaty. 1 
parliament ſeems to have firmly adhered to the anf 2th 
militia, only to lay invincible obſtacles to a nas. 
it may be affirmed, that neither party deſired peace, alen 
greater advantages could be procured by a treaty thai 
arms, | 

As for Ireland, the two houſes thought they had upon 
this article ſo great an advantage, that they were glad to ex- 
poſe the king to give ill reaſons in his defence. It is there- 
fore certain, it was not properly with deſign to make peace 
that the two houſes ſent their commiffioners to Uxbridge. 
Their ſole aim was, to let their party fee, they were deter. 
mined to ſupport the alterations they had made in religion, 
and the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterianiſm: to ſhew the pub— 
lic, the king, when he ſo frequently offered peace, offered 
only a peace very deſtructive and dangerous to the nation: 
laſtly, to confirm the people in their ſuſpicions, that the 
king did not proceed as he ought in the affairs of Ireland. 

The king. on his part, was no wore inclined to feel ex- 
pedients' for a peace than the two houſes, If he ſent his 
commiſſioners to Uxbridge, it was, firſt, becauſe having 1o 


LAY 


rend miniſters of the other part do affirm, that preſbytery is jure divino: for 
my part, I think that neither the one nor the other, nor any goverament 

whatſoever, is jure diviuo; and I detire we may leave this argument, and 

proceed to. debate upon the particular propoſals. The earl ot Pembroke, 

lays Whitelock, and many of the commitlioners, were of the ſame judgment. 

Whitelock. p. 128. 


For, to prove the neceſſity of 
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often expreſſed his earneſt defire to treat, he could not de- 
cently recede, when he was, as I may ſay, taken at his 
word. Secondly, he knew, it had been moved in the par- 
liament to purſue the war more vigorouſly than ever, and 
that in order to do it with greater ſucceſs, ſuch alterations 
in the army were contriving, as could not but be diſadvan- 
tageous to him. He hoped therefore by means of the treaty 
of Uxbridge, to retard the execution of that project, as well 
as the parliament's preparations. Thirdly, he did not quel- 
tion, but the unreaſonable demands of both houſes would 
produce a good effect for him in the minds of the people, 
becauſe they would clearly ſee, that the parliament's aim 
was to deſtroy entirely the worſhip of the church of Eng- 
land, practiſed ever fince the reformation ; to alfume to 
themſelves the ſovereignty under colour of curbing the power 
of the crown; and, in a word, to change the conſtitution 
of the government in church and ſtate. But though he had 
conſented to treat of the parliament's propoſitions, he was 
however reſolved never to conſent to the abolition of epiſco- 
pacy, or diminution of the regal authority, nor to deprive 
himſelf of the aid he expected to receive from Ireland, by a 
peace with the rebels, unleſs he was firſt ſure of peace in 
England. 
What has been advanced concerning the little inclination 
of both parties to peace, wants no proof with reſpect to the 
parliament. Their propoſitions, the proceedings of their 
commiſſioners, and the ſhort ſpace they aſſigned for the 
treaty, are clear evidences of it. As for the king, there are 
{till more convincing proofs. Firſt, there 1s not the leaſt 


likelihood, that in his ſituation, if he had really and ſin- 


cerely reſolved to labour for peace, he would have been 
willing, I won't ſay to accept, but even to liſten to propoſi- 


tions, which tended to leave him only the empty title of 


king, and to deprive him wholly of the exerciſe of the royal 
power. Had he been prifoner in the hands of the parlia- 


ment, harder terms could ſcarce have been propoſed to him. 


And indeed, when that misfortune betel him afterwards, 
the parliament made very little additions to theſe terms pro- 
poſed to him at Uxbridge, when he was yet able to defend 
himſelf. Secondly, the intentions I aſcribe to the king, 
with regard to peace, are proved by ſeveral papers found in 


his cabinet in the battle of Naſeby, fought a few months 


after, and which the parliament ordered to be printed and 
publiſhed. I ſhall give here ſome extracts of them, becauſe 
they relate to the treaty at Uxbridge, of which I am now 
ſpeaking. I own, it is not impolbble, theſe papers may 
have been curtailed or forged by the publiſhers, But a bare 
poſſibility, without other proo!'s, would not be ſufficient 
to take away all credit from theſe papers, the originals 
whereof the parliament boaſted to have in their hands, 
Beſides, the impartial reader can find nothing in them con- 
trary to the genius and character of Charles I. or to the ſtate 
of his affairs. 


Directions for my Uxbridge commiſſioners. 


Firſt, concerning religion. 

6 IN this, the government of the church (as I ſuppoſe) 
will be the chief Gueltion, wherein two things are to be con- 
ſidered, conſcience and policy. 

* For the firſt, I muſt declare unto you, that I cannot 
vield to the change of the government by biſhops, not only 
as I fully concur with the general opinion of Chriſtians in all 
ages, s being the beſt, but likewiſe I hold myſelf particu- 
larly bound, by the oath 1 took at my Coronation, not to 
alter the government of this church, from what I found it, 


And as for the church's patrimoney, I cannot ſuffer any di- 


minution or alienation of it, 1t being, without peradventure, 
ſacrilege, and likewiſe contrary to my coronation-oath. But 
whatſoever ſhall be offered for rectifying of abuſes, if any 
have crept in, or yet for the eaſe of tender conſciences, (ſo 
that it endamage not the foundation) I am content to hear, 
and will be ready to give a gracious anſwer thereunto. 

“ For the ſecond ; as the king's duty is to protect the 
church, ſo it is the church's to aſſiſt the king in the main- 
tenance of his Juſt authority; wherefore my predeceſſors 
have been always careful, (eſpecially fince the reformation) 
to keep the dependency of the clergy entirely upon the crown, 
without which it will ſcarcely fit faſt upon the king's head; 
therefore you mult do nothing to change or leſſen this neceſ- 
ſary dependency. | 

«© Next concerning the militia, After conſcience, this 
is certainly the fittcit ſubject for the king's quarrel : for 
without it the kingly poser 15 but a ados, and therefore 
upon no means to be quitted, but to be maintained accord- 


ing to the ancient known laws of the land: yet bee 
attain to this ſo-much-wiſhed peace by all good men 
a manner neceſſary, that ſufficient and real ſecurity 
tor the performance of what ſhall be agreed upon 
you, either by leaving ſtrong towns, or other military 5 
to the rebels poſſeſſion (until articles be performed) + 
give ſuch atlurance for performance of conditions, 3% 
thall judge necettary for to conclude a peace, prorideg % 
ways, that you take (at leaſt) as great care, by ſulficien l. 
curity, that conditions be performed to me, and to g 
ſure, that the peace once ſettled, all things ſhall return i. 
their ancient channels. 1 = 
As for Ireland, I confeſs they have very ſpecious Pony 
lar arguments to preſs this point, the gaining of x9 arti 
more conducing to their ends than this; and I have x itch 
reaſon, in both honour and policy, to take care how 10 85 
ſwer this as any. All the world knows the eminent, jy... 
table neceſſity, which cauſed me to make the Iriſh cellation: 
and there remain yet as ſtrong reaſons for the concludins o 
that peace; wherefore you muſt conſent to nothing to oY 
der me therein, until a clear way be ſhewn me how my 170 
teſtant ſubjects there, may probably (at leaſt) defend them. 


) it 15 In 
be gien 
L pera 


0 


ſelves, and that I ſhall have no more need to defend ny 


conſcience and crown from the injuries of this rebcition,” 


Memorials for ſecretary Nicholas, concerning the treaty g. 
Uxbridge. 8 
| | Oxford, Feb. 164, 

5 I. FOR religion and church- government, I will ac 
go one jot farther than what is offered by you already. 

* II. And fo for the militia, more than what ye have g. 
lowed by me; but even in that you muſt obtcrve, that 7 
muſt have free nomination of the full half; as if the total 
number of Scots, and all, be thirty, I will name fiftecn. 
Yet if they (I mean the Engliſh rebels) will be fo baſe 38 tg 
admit of ten Scots, to twenty Engliſh, I am contented tg 
name five Scots, and ten Engliſh; and fo proportionably to 
any number that ſhall be agrced upon. | 

III. As for gaining of particular perfons, beſides ſecu- 
rity, I give you power to promiſe them rewards for per. 
formed ſervices, not ſparing to engage for places, fo ther 
be not of great truſt, or be taken away from honeſt wen in 
poſſeſſion, but as much profit as you will. With this lad 
you are only to acquaint Richmond, Southampton, Culjene 


per, and Hyde.“ 


The queen to the king. 
Paris, Jan. 6. Decemb. 27, 164g. 
Me I UNDERSTAND that the commiſſioners are 
arrived at London; I have nothing to ſay, but that you have 
a care of your honour, and that if you have a peacc, it mar 
be ſuch as may hold; and if it fall out otherwite, that pu 
do not abandon thoſe who have ſerved you, for fear they ds 
forſake you in your need: alſo, I do not ſce how you can be 
in ſafety without a regiment of guards; for myſelf I think I 
cannot be, ſceing the malice which they have againſt nie, aud 
my religion, ot which I bope you will kave a care of both; 
but, in my opinion, religion ſhould be the laſt thing up 
which you ſhould treat: for if you do agree upon ftricine!s 


againſt the catholics, it would diſcourage them to ſerve yon, 


and if afterwards there ſhould be no peace, you could never 
expect ſuccours either from Ireland, or any other cati6.ic 


prince, for they would believe you would abandon them, 


after you have ſerved yourſelf.” — 


His majeſty's letter to the qucen. 

Dear heart, Oxford, Dec. 1044 

5 KNOW (as a certain truth) that all, even u 
party, arc ſtrangely impatient for peace, which obliges n 
ſo much the more, at all occaſions, to ſhew my real mt 
tions to peace; and likewiſe, Jam put in very good hohes, 
(ſome hold it a certainty) that if I ſhould come to 4 1. 
treaty, the ripg- leading rebels could not hinder me front!“ 
good peace: firſt, becauſe their own party are moſt wet} © 
the war, and likewiſe for the great diſtractions Which a! t 


time moſt affuredly are amongſt themſelves, as prefoyteriar 


1 
ener! 


againſt independents in religion, and general agaialt penny 
in point of command. Upon theſe grounds a treaty be 
moſt defirable, (not without hope of good ſucceſs) tne men 
probable means to procure it was to be üſed, which ge 
ſtand with honour and ſafety, Amongſt the reſt, (tor 
will omit all thoſe which are unqueſtionably CONCC2408/ 
the ſound of my return to London, was thought to less 
ſo much force of popular rhetoric in it, that upon 5 
treaty would be had, or if rctuſed, it would bring 1. 
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5 J; jem, and be advantageous to me; yet, leſt 
_ — people ſhould interpret this, as to pro- 
ai m fear or folly, I have joined conditions with the 
ceed FO (without which this found will fignify nothing) 
POP” hoo wilt find to be moſt of the chief ingredients of 
1 nourable and ſafe peace. Then obſerve, if a treaty at 
5 . with commifſioners for both ſides, may be had 
ben Ry it is not to be uſed, nor in caſe they will treat 
"nobody but myſelf; ſo that the conditions fave any 
100 lion of diſhonour, and the treating at London, the ma- 
” by which our factious ſpirits here may infuſe into this 
e this ſubject. This I hope will ſecure thee from 


the trouble, which otherwiſe may be cauſed by falſe malict- 


ours; and though I judge myſelf ſecure in thy 
kh from ee guilty of any baſeneſs, yet I 
held this account neceſſary, to the end thou may make 
others know, as well as thyſelf, this certain truth, that no 
danger of death or miſery (which I think much worſe) ſhall 
make me do any thing unworthy of thy love.—I conclude, 
by conjuring thee as thou loveſt me, that no appearance of 
-ace, nor hopeful. conditions of mine, make thee neglect to 


haſten ſuccour for him, who is eternally thine,” 


To the queen. 
Jan. 1, 1644. 
« __—— 1 SHALL now tell thee, That the rebels are 
engaged into an equal treaty,—and that the diſtractions of 
London were never ſo great, or ſo likely to bring good 
effect as now. Laſtly, that the aſiiſtance was never more 
veedful, never ſo likely as now to do good to him, who 


is eternally thine.” 


To the queen. | | 
Oxford, Jan. 2, 1644. 

As for my calling thoſe at London a parliament, 
1 ſhall refer thee to Digby for particular ſatisfaction ; this is 
in general: if there had been but two (beſides niyſelf) of my 
opinion, I had not done it: and the argument that prevailed 
with me was, that the calling did no ways acknowledge them 
to be a parliament. Upon which condition and conſtruction 
1 did it, and no otherwiſe, and accordingly it is regiſtered in 
the council-books, with the council's unanimous approba- 
tion. — 


Dear heart, 


6c 


To the queen. 


Dear heart, Oxford, Jan. 22, 1644. 

% [ BELIEVE thou wilt approve of my choice of 
treators; and for my propoſitions, they differ nothing in ſub- 
ſtance (very little in words) from thoſe which were laſt. 

« Now upon the whole matter, I deſire thee to ſhew the 
queen and miniſters there, the improbability that this preſent 
treaty ſhould produce a peace, conſidering the great ſtrange 
difference (if not contrariety) of grounds that are betwixt the 
rebels propoſitions and mine, and that I cannot alter mine, 
nor will they ever theirs, until they be out of hope to prevail 
by force, which a little affiſtance by thy means will ſoon 
make them ſo; for I am confident, if ever [ could put them 
to a defenſive (which a reaſonable ſum of money would do) 
they would be eaſily brought to reaſon.” | 


The queen to the king. 
My dear heart, Paris, Jan. 17th, 27th, 1644. 
—— TOM Elliot, two days fince, hath brought me 
much Joy and ſorrow ; the firſt to know the good eſtate in 
which you are, the other, the fear I have that you go to 
London, I cannot conceive where the wit was of thoſe who 


«7 


fave theirs : but thanks be to God, to day I received one of 
yours by the embaiſlador of Portugal, dated in January, 
Which comforted me much to ſee that the treaty ſhall be at 
Uxbridge. For the honour of God, truſt not yourſelf in the 
hands of theſe people; and if you ever go to London, before 
the parliament be ended, or without a good army, you are 
loft, I underſtand that the propoſitions tor the peace muſt 
begin by diſbanding the army; if you conſent to this, you 
mall be loſt, they having the whole power of the militia, 
they have done and will do whatſoever they will. I received 
eſterday letters from the duke of Lorrain, who ſends me 
ord, if his ſervice be agreeable to you, he will bring you 
* thouſand men. Dr. Goffe, whom J have ſent into Hol- 
and ſhall treat with him in his paſſage upon this buſineſs, 
wm I hope very ſpeedily to ſend good news of this, as alſo 
0 the money; affure yourſelf, I will be wanting in nothing 
You ſhall defire, and that I will hazard my life, that is, to 


e dy famine, rather then not ſend to you, Send me word 
Number 11 8 | | 


gave you this counſel ; unleſs it be to hazard your perſon to 


739 


always by whom you receive my letters; for I write both by 
the embaſſador of Portugal, and the reſident of France: above 
all, have a care not to abandon thoſe who have ſerved you, 
as well the biſhops, as the poor catholics. Adieu.“ — 


The king to the queen. 

| Jan. 30. 
* THE treaty begins this day. I defire thee to, 
be confident, that I ſhall never make a peace by abandoning 


my triends, nor ſuch a one as will not ſtand with my honour 
and fatety,” — 


| To the queen; 
Dear heart, Oxford, Feb. 15th, 25th, 1644. 
AS for our treaty there is every day leſs hopes 
than other, that it would produce a peace, but I will abſo- 
lutely promiſe thee, that if we have one, it ſhall be ſuch as 
ſhall invite thy return ; for I vow, that without thy company, 
I can neither have peace nor comfort within myſelf. The 
limited days for treating are now almoſt expired, without 
the leaſt agreement upon any one article ; wherefore I have 
ſent for enlargement of days, that the whole treaty may be 
laid open to the world; and I aſſure thee, that thou needeſt 
not doubt the iſſue of this treaty, for my commiſſioners 
are ſo well choſen, (though I fay it) that they will neither 
be threatened nor diſputed from the grounds I have given 
them, which, upon my word, is according to the little note 
thou ſo well remembereſt, and in this not only their obedience, 
but their judgments concur, — | | 
In fhort, there is little or no appearance, but that this 
ſummer will be the hotteſt for war ot any that hath been yet; 
and be confident, that in making peace, I ſhall ever ſhew 
my conſtancy in adhering to biſhops and all our friends, 


cc 


and not forget to put a ſhort period to this perpetual par- 


liament. But as thou loveſt me, let none perſuade thee to 
{lacken thine aſſiſtance for him who is eternally thine.” 


C. R. 


To the queen. 


Dear heart, | Oxford, Feb. 19, 1644. 

] cannot yet ſend thee any certain word concerning the 
iſſue of our treaty, only the unreaſonable ſtubbornneſs of 
the rebels gives daily leſs and leſs hopes of any accommoda- 
tion this way; wherefore I hope no rumours ſhall hinder thee 
from haſtening all thou may, all poſſible aſſiſtance to me, and 
particularly that of the duke of Lorrain's, concerning which 
received yeſterday good news from Dr. Goffe, that the 
prince of Orange will turniſh ſhipping for his tranſportation, 
and that the reſt of his negotiations goes hopefully on.— 

As for truſting the rebels, either by going to London, 
or diſbanding my army before a peace, do no ways fear my 
hazarding fo cheaply or fooliſhly ; for I eſteem the intereſt 
thou haſt in me at a far dearer rate, and pretend to have a 
little more wit.“ — 


To the queen. | | 
Dear heart, Oxford, March 5, 1644. 
«© NOW is come to paſs what I foreſaw, the fruitleſs 
end (as to a preſent peace) of this treaty ; but J am ſtill 


_ confident, that I ſhall find very good effects of it: For 


beſides that my commiſſioners have offered, to ſay no more, 
full meaſured reaſon, and the rebels have ſtucken rigidly to 
their demands, which I dare fay had been too much, though 
they had taken me priſoner, ſo that aſſuredly the breach 
would light foully upon them. We have likewiſe at this 
time diſcovered, and ſhall make it evidently appear to the 
world, that the Engliſh rebels (whether baſely or ignorantly 
will be no very great difference) have, as much as in them 
lies, tranſmitted the command of Ireland from the crown of 
England to the Scots, which, beſides the reflection it will 
have upon theſe rebels, will clearly ſhew, that reformation 
of the church 1s not the chief, much leſs the only end of the 
Scotch rebellion. | | 

* But it being preſumption, and no piety, ſo to truſt to 
2 good cauſe, as not to uſe all lawful means to maintain it; 
I have thought of one means more to furniſh thee with for 
my aſſiſtance, than hitherto thou haſt had; it is, that I give 
thee power to promiſe in my name (to whom thou thinkeſt 
moſt fit) that I will take away all the penal laws againſt 
the Roman catholics in England, as ſoon as God ſhall make 
me able to do it, ſo as by their means, or in their favours, 
I may have ſo powerful affiſtance as may deſerve ſo great a 
favour, and enable me to do it. But if thou aſk what I call 
that aſſiſtance, I anſwer, that when thou knoweſt what may 
be done for it, it will be eafily ſeen if it deſerve to be fo 
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ſufficient preachers for cheapneſs ſake. This abuſe, 


eſteemed. I need not tell thee what ſecrecy this buſineſs re- 
quires; yet this I will ſay, that this is the greateſt point of 
confidence I can expreſs to thee, for it is no thanks to me to 
truſt thee in any thing elſe but this, which is the only thing 
of difference in opinion betwixt us: and yet I know thou 
wilt make as good a bargain for me, even in this, I truſting 
thee (though it concerns religion) as if thou wert a pro- 
zeſtant, the viſtble good of my affairs ſo much depending 
on it. — 


To the queen. 
Dear heart, Oxford, March 13, O. S. 
« WHAT I told thee the laſt week concerning a good 
arting with our lords and commons here, was on Monday 
laſt handſomely performed: and now if I do any thing un- 
handſome or diſadvantageous to myſelf or friends in order to 


a treaty, it will be merely my own fault; for I confeſs, when 


FE wrote laſt, I was in fear to have been preſſed to make ſome 
mean overtures to renew the treaty, (knowing there was 
great labourings to that purpoſe ; but now I promiſe thee, 
if it be renewed, (which I believe will not without ſome 
eminent good ſucceſs on my fide) it ſhall be to my honour 
and advantage, I being now as well freed from the place of 
baſe and mutinous motions, (that is to ſay, our mungrel par- 


liament here) as of the chief cauſers, from whom I may 


juſtly expect to be chidden by thee, for having ſuffered thee 
to be vexed by them ; Wilmot being already there, Percy on 
his way, and Suſſex within few days taking his journey to 
thee,” '— | . 

I ſhall make no other remark on theſe letters, than that 
they evidently ſhew, the peace which the king ſeemed to 
defire ſo carneſtly, was an empty ſound which had nothing 
real, but as taken in his private ſenſe of the word. I have 
ſhewn on the other fide, that the two houſes were not more 
inclined to peace. Wherefore I hope my readers will not 
take it ill, that I forbear to enter into a long detai! of the 
conferences at Uxbridge, where both parties fought rather 
to amuſe the public than expedients to conclude. I hall 
therefore content myſelf with briefly relating, how far the 
condeſcenſion of the two parties reached towards making that 
peace they ſeemed to wiſh for ſo ardently. : 

Upon the article of rel gion, the king's commiſſioners, 
after many diſputes, conſented at laft to the following par- 
ticulars. | "8 

& 1, That freedom be left to all perſons, of what opinions 
ſoever, in matters of ceremony, and that all the penalties of 
the laws and cuſtoins which enjoin theſe ceremonies be ſuſ- 
pended. (1.) : 

Remark (1.) Since the penal laws were not to be aboliſhed, 
but only ſuſpended, it followed that the preſbyterfans could 


rely on that freedom no longer than it was out of the king's 


power to deprive them of 1t. | 

« 2, That the biſhop ſhall exerciſe no act of juriſdiction 
or ordination, without the conſent and council of the preſby- 
ter, who ſhall be choſen by the clergy of each dioceſe out of 
the learnedeſt and graveſt miniſters of the dioceſe k. 

« 3, That the biſhop keep his conſtant reſidence in his 
dioceſe, except when he ſhall be required by his majeſty to 
attend him upon any occaſion, and that (if he be not hinder- 
by the infirmities of old age or ſickneſs) he preach every 
Sunday in ſome church within his dioceſe. ( 4.) 

Rem. (3.) This was no more than the bithops duty, and 
it was not for the king's honour to let this be conſidered as a 
condeſcenſion to promote the peace. | 

« 4, That the ordination of minifters ſhall be always in a 
public and ſolemn manner, and very ſtrict rules obſerved, 
concerning the ſufficiency and other qualifications of thoſe 
men, who ſhall be received into holy orders; and the biſhop 
ſhall not receive any into holy orders, without the appro- 
bation and conſent of the preſbyters, or the major part of 
them. | 

&« 5, That competent maintenance and proviſion be eſta- 
bliſhed by act of parliament, to ſuch vicarages as belong 
to biſhops, deans, and chapters, out of the impropriations, 
and according to the value of thoſe impropriations, of the 
ſeveral pariſhes. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) One of the principal things urged againſt the 
church of England by the preſbyterians, was, that the churches 
were ill ſerved, becauſe: the biſhops, deans and chapters, 
committed the cure of thoſe which belonged to them, to in- 


k Rapin leaving out the words {by the clergy of each dioceſe] made a 
needleſs remark, that it was not declared who was to chuſe the preſbyter, 
which is therefore omitted, 


| The parliament ſent an expreſs to Uxbridge, with their vote, to pro- 


pound a limitation of the militia for three years, after the three kingdonas 


doubt. 


leſs ought to have been teformed, without making it one of 


the conditions of the peace. 
© 6. That for the time to come, no man ſhall be capabl 
of two parſonages or vicarages with cure of ſouls, 
* 7. That towards the ſettling of the public peace 4 
hundred thouſand pounds ſhall be raiſed by act of pati. i 
ment, out of the eſtates of biſhops, deans and chapters 1 
fuch manner as ſhall be thought fit by the king and the A. 
houſes of parliament, without the alienation of any gf the 
faid lands. (5.) ; 
Rem. (5.) By the treaty between the parliament and Scot 
land, the lands of the biſhops, deans, and chapters were zl. 
ſigned for the payment of the Scotch troops. The bins 
ſeemed by this conceſſion to agree, that one hundred thoy 
ſand pounds ſhould be raiſed upon thoſe lands. But in ſu ; 
poſing likewiſe the neceſſity of the king's conſent for the 35. 
plying that ſum, the Scots could not be ſure he would agree 
that it ſhould be aſſigned to tbem. 
* 8. That the juriſdiction in cauſes teſtamentary, qe, 


mal, matrimonial, be ſettled in ſuch a manner as ſhall ſeen 


moſt convenient by the king and th: two houſes of parliz. 
ment. (6.) : | 
| Rem. (.) This conceſſion ſignified nothing, for fince 
the king meant not to give up his negative vote in parlia. 
ment, to ſay, that after the peace this article ſhould be 
lettled by the king and the two houſes, was as much as tg 
ſay, here ſhould be no alteration in it but what the king 
pleaſed. | | os 

* 9. That one or more acts of parliament be paſſed, fx 
regulating of vifitations, and againſt immoderate fees in 
eccleſiaſtical courts, and the abuſes by frivolous excommuni. 
cations, and all other abuſes in the exerciſe of eccleſiafticy 
juriſdiction, in ſuch manner as ſhall be agreed upon by his 
majeſty, and both houſes of parliament. (7.) | 

Rem. (7.) This pretended conceſſion is like the former; 
for after the peace ſhall be made, it would be till in the 
king's breaſt to give or with-hold his aflent to the reformaticn 
of the abules ; whereas the point was to ſettle what ought to 
have been reformed. - 

When theſe conceſſions are compared with the parliament 


demand, that epiſcopacy ſhould be aboliſhed ; it is no won- 


der, the parliament's commiſſioners were not ſatisfied with 
them. Accordingly, without lofing"time in diſputing upon 
theſe articles, they rejected them as inſufficient, and offered 
not to qualify their demand in the leaft, 


As to the militia, the king's commiſſioners, after long dif. 


puting, and alleging various arguments to ſhew the injuſtice 
of depriving the king of one of the molt eſſential prerogative 
of the crown, and the inconveniences which would infalliby 
flow from thence, were willing to grant: 

„That all the forces of the kingdom, both by fea and 
land, ſhould be put into the hands of twenty commiſſioners, 
ten to be named by the king, and ten by the two houſes, and 
that the ſame thing ſhould be done in Scotland. But they 
would not conſent, the commiſhoners for Scotland ſhould be 


joined with thoſe for England, ſo as to form one committee, 


or that the firſt ſhould in any manner meddle with the affairs 
of England. Upon theſe conditions, they offered, that the 
king ſhould be content that this commiſſion ſhould continue 
for three years.“ But ſtill the power of theſe commiſi- 


oners was firſt to be ſettled, wherein there were very great 


difficulties. 

The parliament's commiſſioners would not agree, that th? 
king ſhould name ten of the perſons that were to be intruſted 
with the militia, Their reaſon was, that the point being t9 
give the people ſecurity, they would have none, if half the 
commiſhoners were nominated by the king: nay, rather s 
would be a means to re-kindle the war, there being no like. 
lihood that theſe commiſſioners, thus equally divided, would 


ever agree, ſince they would be of oppoſite principles. 


Moreover, proceeding upon the foundation of the union 
between England and Scotland, and upon the dangers beit 


common to both kingdoms, they perſiſted to demand, tha 


the commiſſioners of both kingdoms ſhould act in comm0" 
Upon theſe two conditions they agreed, that the commiſſion 
ſhould continue but ſeven years, after having long contended 
for an unlimited time. Thus the negotiation upon this, ſuc- 
ceeded no better than upon the foregoing article!. 
As to Ireland, the commiſſioners agreed upon nothing. 


are declared by the king and parliament to be ſettled in peace, or to an 
it ſettled in the parliament for ſeven years, after the time the king: willing 
to ſettle it. When they firſt treated of the militia, fir Edward Hyde wou 
have had it taken for granted, That the whole power of the militia, by 5 
law of England, is in the king only. This by Mr, Whitelock, was def, 
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The parliament would have the ceſſation to e e 
the future, neither peace nor truce to be ma e without 
_Y t of both houſes. The king's, knowing his ma- 
: - ee that he would not only maintain the ceſſation, 
8 s deſigned to make peace with the Iriſh, were far 
-— eaten to the parliament's demand. So, the whole 
9 te turned Upon this point, whether the king had power 
kg acide a cellation, without the privity of the two houſes, 
ſome affirming, others denying it. On each fide the ſame 
arguments Were frequently repeated, with mutual reproaches 
for ſeveral proceedings; and almoſt all the facts alleged by 
one fide, were denied by the other, ſo that neither of the 
arties made any conceſſion. Sh I 
After a negotiation of eighteen days upon the three artt- 
cles I have been ſpeaking of, the king's commiſſioners deſi- 
red, his majeſty's propotitions, particularly thoſe concerning 
the ceſſation of arms and the king's return to the parliament, 
might be conſidered. The other commiſſioners anſwered, 
that when the two houſes ſhould fee the treaty like to ſue- 
ceed, they would conſent to prolong it, The two remain- 
ing days were ſpent by the king's commiſſioners, in trying 
10 obtain a prolongation of the treaty, but they could not 
reyail. It muſt be remembered, that the king's aim was to 
gain time for two principal reaſons : firſt, as he was per- 
tuaded, that as long as the people had any hopes of peace, 
they would not eafily be induced to find the parliament the 
neceſſary ſupplies for the continuation of the war, and o the 
preparations of the two houſes would be retarded. The 
ſecond was, that he rightly judged, the parliament would 
not ſeriouſly think of executing their project concerning the 
army, whilſt there ſhould be any expectation of peace. The 
two houles perceiving the king's intention, avoided the ſnare, 
and the conferences broke off upon the expirat on of the 
wenty days m. 

The houſe of commons, or rather, a new party which 
had been formed in the houſe, waited only for this rupture, 
to execute a project which I have juſt mentioneu, but of 
which it will be neceſſary to ſpeak here more largel\, tince 
the execution of this project ſerves for foundation wil the 
events which afterwards happencd. | 

Before the parliament was aſliſted by Scotland, the war 
had not been much to their advantage. The fucceus of 
the two firſt campaigns were ſo far from anſwering their ex- 
pectations, that very probably, without the affiſtance ot the 
Scots, they would have been forced to make ſuch a peace 
as the king deſired. If in the third, the king had loit all 
the North, he had made himſelf amends, by gaining almoſt 
all the weſtern counties, and, after the ſecond battle of 
Newbury, he was ſtill at Oxford, in condition to withitand 
his enemies. The ſcotch army, which, having ſubuued all 
the North, was advancing towards the middle of the king- 
dom, was therefore what made the balance incline to the 
parltament's fide; and what, probably, was to give them 
the ſuperiority in the fourth campaign, for which both fides 
were preparing. This aid came very ſeaſonably to eftabliſh 
the affairs of the preſbyterians, who were then all-power— 
ful in the parliament, and diſpoſed of every thing as they 
pleaſed. | | 

They were the men who had moſl conduced to engage the 
kingdom in a war, and called in the Scots, becauſe they 
could not hope to execute their deſigns, unleſs the parlia- 
ment's arms. were victorious. But before I proceed, it will 
be abſolutely neceſſary to make known theſe preſbyterians, 
who till then ſeemed to make but one and the ſame party, 


to be ſo very clear; and he undertook to make it out, That our law doth 
not poſitively affirm, where that great power is lodged, and doubted not, 
but to ſatisty the commiſſioners fully in that point. Whereupon it was 
moved, that a day might be appointed to hear their arguments : but on ac- 
count of the time, it was thought fit to lay aſide the debate. The commiſ- 
koners of both kingdoms, at their return from their quarters, thanked 
Vhitelock {or encountering fir Edward Hyde, upon the point of the right 
of the militia, wherein he was ſo confident, Whitelock, p. 129, 133. 

* A great many of the king's friends, and particularly the earl of 
Southampton, went poſt from Uxbridge to Oxford, to preſs the king again 
and 4gUn upon their knees, to yield to the neceſſity of the times; and by 
giving his aſſent to ſome of the moſt material propoſitions that were ſent him, 
to kettle a laſting peace with his people. The king was at laſt prevailed 
with to follow their counſel ; and the next morning was appointed for ſigu- 
mg a warrant to his commiſſioners to that effect. But when they came early 
next morning to wait on him, with the warrant agreed upon over-night, 
they found his majeſty had changed his reſolution, and was become inflexi- 
bas in theſe points. This alteration was occaſioned by a confident letter, 
_ February z, which his majeſty received, a few hours before. he was 
0 181, trom the marquis of Montroſe, giving an account of the earl of 
Argy le's defeat, and difſuading his majeſty from treating with his rebel-ſub- 
. 8 wh N as the marquis affirmed, “ He doubted not, but before the end 
_ e ummer, he ſhould be able to come to his majeſty's aſſiſtance with a 

army.“ Welwood's Mem. p. 62, 63, 302, &c. Burnet's Hiſt, 


a The unde pendents, called at firſt Cong: egationaliſts, owed their riſe 


authority than the approbation of his auditors n. 
I cannot exactly tell, whether this ſect or faction was in- 


though in reality they confiſted of two, very different from 
each other, both in principles and intereſts. = | 
After all my pains, I have not been able to diſcover pre- 
ciſely, the firſt riſe of the independent ſect or faction. Thus 
much is certain, their principles were very proper to put 
the kingdom in a flame, as they did effectually. With re— 
gard to the ſtate, they abhorred monarchy, and approved 
only a republican government. As to religion, their prin- 
ciples were contrary to thoſe of all the reſt of the world. They 
not only were averſe to epiſcopacy, and the eccleſiaſtical 
hierarchy ; but would not ſo much as endure ordinary mini- 
ſters in the church. They maintained, that every man 
might pray in public, exhort his brethren, interpret the 
ſcriptures, according to the talents God had endued him 
with; whereas very often miniſters were ordained without 
proper endowments, whilſt thoſe of many laymen remained 
uleleſs for want of external ordination, So with them, every 
one prayed, preached, admoniſhed, interpreted the holy ſcrip- 
tures, without any other call than what he himſelf drew 
from his zeal, and ſuppoſed gifts, and without any other 


tirely formed at the beginning of the parliament, or whether 
It {ſprung up during the ſeſſions. But there is, I think, a 
diſtinction to be made upon this ſubje&. J conjecture, that 
the fect was already formed, with reſpect to civil govern- 


ment, and aroſe from the principles of arbitrary power, 


which James I. and Charles I. laboured to eſtabliſh, but 
that with regard to religion, it was formed during this par- 
liament. I build my conjecture upon this. When the long 
parliament began, there were but two known parties in the 


Engliſh church, namely, the epiſcopalians, or church of 


Eugland men, and the preſbyterians. The name of Inde- 
pendent was entirely unknown, and thoſe, afterwards called 
1adependents, were certainly united with the preſbyterians, 
aud made a very conſiderable part of them. But they were 
ditterent from the other preſbyterians, as they propoſed for 
their end to change the monarchy into a common-wealth, 
which cannot be imputed to the preſbyterians in general. 
It is very true, the preſbyterians were for humbling the re- 
gal power, and leaving the king only the ſhadow of ſove- 
reignty ; but they preſerved a ſort of attachment to the name 
of King, and at leaſt an external reſpect for royalty. If we 
examine the propoſitions they preſented to the king at ſeveral 
times, we ſhall find them all built upon this foundation. 


They were in that like the Scots, who cannot juſtly be ac- 


cuicd of intending to aboliſh monarchy, though they pro- 
poſed to reduce it within very narrow bounds. The inde— 
pendents, after having lent their utmoſt aſſiſtance to dimi— 
nith the regal power, in hopes thereby to attain their end, 


the deſtruction of the monarchy, perceived at laſt, they 


ſhould not be able, without great difficulty, to accompliſh 
their deſign. The reaſon was, becauſe neither the Engliſh, 
nor Scotch preſbyterians, had any inclination to eſtabliſh a 
common-weaith, and becauſe their whole clergy, who had 
a great influence in that party, were of the ſame principles. 
They judged therefore, it would be very advantageous to 
them to d-ſtroy the clergy's authority, by intimating them 
to be unneceflary, and their vocation eſtabliſhed upon no 
good foundation. Then it was that the independent ſect be- 
gan to be formed with regard to religion; for there are no 
ſigns of it, till about the end of the year 1644. I own this 
to be only conjecture, which may be rejected if any thing 
more plauſible occurs. 


chiefly to Goodwin, Nye, Bridge, Sympſon, and Burroughs, who tranſ- 


ported themſetves into Holland tor liberty of conſcience. From whence, 


upon the dowufall of epiſcopacy, they returned to England, and addreſſed 
the parliament with an apologetical narrative for indiſturbance and tolera— 
tion. In this apology they declare, That they conſulted the ſcriptures with- 
out any prepoſicthon : they look upon the word of Chriſt as impartially and 
unprejudicedly as men of fleſh and blood are like to do in any juncture of 
time, they having no temptation to any bias. As to church government, 
they ſaid, they confined themſelves to ſcripture precept and precedent, leav- 
ing room for alterations upon farther inquiry, Purſuant to theſe grounds, 
they held a middle courſe between preſbytery and Browniſm, The firſt they 
counted too arbitrary, the other too looſe, Their main characteriſtic was, 
the diſallow ing parochial and provincial ſubordinations, and forming all their 


congregations upon a ſcheme of co-ordinacy, As to the manner of their ſer- 


vice, they prayed publiely for kings and all in authority; they read the 
ſcriptures, and expounded the lefſons upon proper occaſions : they adminiſ- 
tered the ſacraments : they ſung pſalms, and made collections for the poor 
every lord's-day. Their public ofticers were paitors, teachers, ruling elders, 
(which were ecclefiaſtics) and deacons, As for church-cenſures, they had 
none but admonition and excommunication. The five above mentioned in— 
dependents were all or moſt of them members of the afſembly of divines. 
Rapin ſeems to confound them with the Browniſts. See their Apologetical 
Narrative, and Collier's Eccl. Hiſt. toin, II. p. 829. They were called 
independents from their declaring againſt ihe dependency of churches ; which, 
as is ſaid above, was their main characteriſtic, 
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It is no wonder therefore, that from the beginning of 
this parliament, the independents had earneſtly contributed 
to put it out of the King's power to preſerve his authority 
but by a war, and to ruin the church of England; It is 
rather to be conſidered, that this was the natural conſe- 
quence of their principles, and a very proper means to lead 
them to their end. The humbling of the king, and the 
deſtruction of the church of England, were two points that 
were neceffarily to be gained, before the eſtabliſhment of a 
common-wealth was endeavoured. It was not therefore 
proper, they ſhould ſeparate from the preſbyterians, as long 
as theſe concurred with them in their deſign to gain the two 
principal points. For that reaſon, they readily conſented to 
call in the Scots, and made no ſcruple to approve of the 
covenant, and whatever elſe was acquired by the Scots; The 
buſineſs then was to be able to refit the king, who had ac- 
quired ſome ſuperiority, by the happy ſucceſs of his arms. 
This was the common intereſt of the preſbyterians and in- 
dependents, who would have been equally ruined, if the 
king's party had prevailed, FO 

Mean while, the Scotch army, in ſtrengthening alike the 
preſbyterians and independents againſt the king, confirmed 
withal to the firſt, the ſuperiority they had for ſome time 
enjoyed. As long as this ſuperiority lafted, it was almoſt 
impoſſible for the independents to attain their ends. They 
judged it therefore abſolutely neceſſary, to undermine the 
great power of the preſbyterians, not openly, for fear of 
being oppreſſed before they had well laid their meaſures, but 
ſecretly, and by artifice. To that purpoſe, the leaders 
of this party, as Vane, Cromwell, Tate, Haſlerig, and 
ſome others, began to make themſelves very popular, and 
to expreſs a great zeal for the public, in order to gain the 
good will of the people. They had their emiffaries every 
where, who diligently aggravated the faults committed ſince 
the beginning of the war, as well in the adminiſtration of 
the government, as in the military actions, and infinuated, 
they were intirely to be aſcribed to the private views of the 
members of parliament, who poſſeſſing all the places and 
offices, were very unmindful to put an end to the troubles. 
That ſome of the generals had defignedly miſſed opportuni- 
tics of fighting with advantage, and that, in a word, the 
greateſt part dreaded nothing ſo much as a decifion, either 
by arms or a good peace. | | 

In ſupport of theſe rumours which were ſpread abroad, 
Cromwell came to the parliament at the end of the cam- 
paign, and publicly accuſed the earl of Mancheſter of not 
having done his duty at the battle of Newbury, and the 
affair of Dennington-caſtle ; inſinuating, he was afraid of 
putting too ſpeedy an end to the war?. The earl anſwered 
by a memorial, which he preſented to the lords, and Crom- 
well thought not fit to proſecute his accuſation, which was 
properly a preparative only to begin the execution of a 
greater project. L 

This public proceeding of Cromwell raiſed a ſuſpicion, 
that he was one of the principal authors of the rumours 
which tended to render the people jealous of the parliament. 
There was even a conference held at the ear] of Effex's, 
where it was conſidered, whether he ſhould be arreſted. 
But as the proofs appeared not ſufficiently clear, it was re- 
ſolved to wait till he ſhould have laid himſelf more open. 
Probably, ſome of thoſe that were preſent at this conference 
informed him of it, which made him haſten the execution of 
the project formed by himſelf and his friends . | 

This project was to exclude all the members of parliamenz 
from enjoying any office or command military or civil, It 
is certain, that from the beginning of the war, the parlia- 
micat, in the diſtribution of poſts, had not forgot their own 
1embers, or rather to fay the truth, all the principal poſts 
were poſſeſſed by the members of one or other houſe. 
Hence ſprung two great inconveniencies. The firſt, that 
as, ſince the breach with the king, the two houſes had 
ruled with an abſolute ſway, the members who had poſts in 


! 


the army, had ſo great influence there, that no man durſt 


» In that accuſation it was ſaid, that, “ Since the taking of Vork, the earl 
nd declined whatever tended to further advantage upon the enemy; neglect- 
ed, ad fudioutly ſhifted off opportunities for that purpoſe.” Ruſhworth, 
zom. V. p. 732. | | 

One evcuing, Maynard and Whiteleck were ſent for by the carl of 
Eck; and vhen they came, they found him with the Scots commiſſioners, 
Holles, Stapicton, Meyrick, and others of his ſpecial friends. Being de- 
fired to give their opinion, Whether Cromwell might be accuſed of being 
an incendiary (which was agreed upon to be one that raiſed the fire of con- 


rention in a ſtate) they anſwered, Cromwell's great parts and intereſt in both 


houſes were to be contidered, and therefore adviſed not to proceed againſt 
him without clear proof, becauſe it would reflect upon their honour and wiſ- 
dom, to begin ſuch a thing, and not be able to make it good, Wherefore, 
micad of ucuſing him, they thought it beſt, that direction be given to cal- 
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oppoſe their ſentiments, or take notice of their faults or mi 
demeanours, which by that means were always UnPuniſheg 
This had at length bred at the end of the laſt campaign tho. 
great diſſenſions between the generals, which proved ſo uy 
judicial to the common cauſe. The ſecond inconvenit,” 
was, that it was undeniably the particular intereſt of ry 
members of parliament to prolong the war; fince the end of 
the troubles, whether it happened by a deciſive battle, o 

treaty, would ſtrip them of their employs. This project 5 
therefore founded upon reaſons very plauſible, and apt 
make impreſſion on the people. But withal, it was of * 
advantage to the independents, in that the power of the pteſbr. 


terian party would be conſiderably leſſened, and they had 0 


well laid their meaſures, that they were almoſt ſure the va 
cant poſts would be filled with men of their party. This wa 
the more feafible, as hitherto the independents not havine 
yet pulled off the maſk, it was not eaſy to diſcover who Wer 
ſo, fince they were ſtill confounded with the preſbyterians 
To execute this grand project, the leaders of the MY 
pendents reſolved to move two things in the parliamegt. 
The firſt, to put the army under a new model, that is 10 
form new regiments of horſe and foot out of the preſen 
troops, ſo that there would be {till the ſame officers and ſol. 
diers, but new bodies otherways compoſed than beſore. The 
ſecond, that the parliament ſhouid paſs an ordinance exclud. 
ing the members of either houſe from enjoying or eXecutins 
any office or command civil or military. The firſt was found. 
ed upon the neceſſity of putting an end to all factions and 
cabals, which might be formed in the ſeveral bodies of the 
army; the ſecond, upon the neceſſity of demonſtrating tg 


the people, that the parliament was not influenced by private 


views, but preferred the public good to the intereſt of their 
own members. But the preſbyterian members thereby 1of 
at once all their poſts and credit in the army. This was the 


true reaſon of the proceedings of the independents, which 


however they carefully concealed. The other reaſons were ſo 
plauſible, that they did not queſtion they would be very 


agreeable to the people, who were already diſpoſed to approye 


them. And therefore it was thought ſeveral members would 
not venture to contradict them, for fear of raiſing a ſuſpicion 
of their acting from motives of intereſt. 

On the gth of December 1644, theſe motions were made 
in the houſe of commons, at the time when the treaty of 
Uxbridge. was preparing. The managers of the affairs, 
moved to take into confſderation the ſtate of the kingdom, 


the reaſons why the war laſted ſo long, and the conſequences 


of the treaty of Uxbridge, in caſe it was unſucceſsful. This 
motion being approved of, the houſe voted themſelves into a 
grand committee, to debate upon theſe points. A general 
tilence being kept for ſome time, Oliver Cromwell ſtood up 
at laſt, and ſpoke briefly to this effect : | 

That it was now a time to ſpeak, or for ever to hold 
the tongue : the important occaſion being no leſs than to 
fave a nation out of a bleeding, nay, almoſt dying condition, 
which the long continuance of the war had already brought 
it into; ſo that, without a more ſpeedy, vigorous, and eftec- 
tual proſecution of the war, caſting off all lingering proceed- 
ings, like ſoldiers of fortune beyond ſea, to ſpin out a wat, 
we ſhall make the kingdom weary of us, and hate the name 
of a parliament. For what do the enemy ſay ? Nay, what 
do many ſay that were friends at the beginning of the parliz 
ment? Even this, that the members of both houſes have got 
great places and commands, and the ſword into their hands, 
and What by intereſt in parliament, what by power in ths 
army, will perpetually continue themſelves in grandeur, anc 
not permit the war ſpeedily to end, leſt their own powei 
ſhould determine with it. This I ſpeak here to our ow" 
faces, 1s but what others do utter abroad behind our backs. 
I am far from reflecting on any; I know the worth of thols 


commanders, members of both houſes, who are yet in power; | 


but if I may ſpeak my conſcience without reflection up" 
any, I do conceive, if the army be not put into another me- 
thod, and the war more vigorouſly proſecuted, the peop!? 


lect ſuch particulars relating to him, by which it might be judged, Whether 
they would amount to prove him an incendiary or not. The Scots liked this 
advice; but Holles and Stapleton were for an accuſation. Whitelock ſay» 
he had cauſe to believe, that ſome who were preſent informed Cromwel 
of all that paſſed. And after that, Cromwell, though he took no notice at 
that time of any thing, ſeemed more kind to Whitelock and Maynat 
than formerly, and carried on his deſign more actively of making w lor 
his own advancement. Whitelock, p. 116, 1 
4 The excluſion of the members from all offices, was moved firſt by 
Zouch Tate, who brought it in with a ſimilitude of a boil upon his thum ; 
and was fet on by that party who contrived the turning out of the earl 5 
Eſſex. He was ſeconded by fir Henry Vane and others. Wbitelock, P. ““. 
Ludlow, tom. I. p. 145. | 
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bear the war no longer, and will enforce you to a diſ= nance to paſs. And indeed, they reſumed the debate of it 
oy we eace, But this I would recommend to your March 24, and, on the 31ſt, it was ſent up to the lords for 
en 1 to inſiſt upon any complaint or overſight of their conſent, though they had already refuſed it, Then the 
p—_— in chief upon any occaſion whatſoever ; for earls of Eſſex, Denbigh, and Mancheſter, perceiving it would 
_ ow acknowledge myſelf guilty of overſights, ſo I know be in vain to ſtrive againſt the ſtream, and that their houſe was 
8 gr rarely be avoided in military affairs; therefore waving not in condition to withſtand the commons, ſurrendered their 
* 75 inquiry into the cauſes of theſe things, let us apply commiſſions, and received the thanks of both houſes *. The 
: - Toon to the remedy which is moſt neceſlary. And I hope next day, the 3d of April, the lords paſſed the ſelf-denying 
wT ve ſuch true Engliſh hearts and zealous affections to- ordinance; and thus ended this affair, which had been de- 
ol - the general weal of our mother country, as no mem- pending four months ?. | | 
NS of either houſe will ſcruple to deny themſelves, and their When it is confidered, with what earneſtneſs the commons 
we private intereſts, for the public good; nor account it to proceeded in the ſelf-denying ordinance, one is apt at firſt to 
be a diſhonour done to them, whatever the parliament ſhall believe, either that the number of the independents was very 
reſolve upon in this weighty matter.“ ſiuperior in the houſe, or that the members were very difin- 
Cromwell was ſeconded by others who ſpoke, like him, in tereſted. But neither of theſe was the caſe. The preſbyte- 
a general manner, without making any particular propofi- rians ever preſerved a ſuperiority of number, which became 
tion. At laſt, Zouch Tate and fir Henry Vane moved ex- ſtill greater by the members excluded from their poſts, who, 
preſly, to have all | members of parliament excluded from not being employed in the army or elſewhere, increaſed their 
commands and offices. This motion was long debated, and party in the parliament. As to the diſintereſtedneſs of the 
at length approved by a majority of voices, and a committee members, it is not to be imagined, that men who had till 
was appointed to prepare an ordinance to that purpoſe, Iwo now expreſſed ſuch a greedineſs, as to monopolize, as I may 
days after this ordinance was brought into the houie, and it fay, and ingroſs to themſelves all the places of truſt and pro- 
was reſolved, that the 18th of the ſame month ſhould be ſet fit, ſhould thus ſuddenly change from black to white, and 
apart for a faſt, to implore a bleſſing on this affair, as well frucerely defire to relinquiſh them. But the caſe was, they 
23 on the intended new model of the army, which had been were attacked on their weak fide, and ſo could vindicate 
alſo voted, though I could not find the day. The 14th of themſelves only by ſhewing a diſintereſtedneſs, which might 
December this ordinance was again taken into confideration, at leaſt make it doubtful whether it was through ſelfiſhneſs 
and canvaſſed in a grand commuitec very ieriouſly on both that they had ingroſſed to themſelves all the offices and 
des", The 18th the faſt was kept, and the 19th the ordi- poſts. The independents, before they diſcovered their de- 
nance pafſed the houſe of commons. It was called the ſelf- fign, had taken care to prepoſſeſs the people with ſuch plauſi- 
denying ordinance, becauſe the houſe, in paſſing it, renounced ble reaſons, that the parliament was in danger of being en— 
their own advantages. | tirely deſerted, if they undertook to juſtify their conduct, and 
The affair however was not finiſhed till the lords had ap- maintain their partiality. This certainly was what cauſcd the 
proved of the ordinance, to which they were by no means in- ordinance to paſs, though it was manifeſtly defigned to ruin 
clined. On the contrary, at a conference with the commons, the preſbyterian party. For though their ſuperiority of 
they urged ſeveral reaſons againit it. Whereupon, the 13th number in the parliament did not ceaſe, the independents 
of January, the whole houſe of commons went up to the peers knew, that by having the army on their fide, it would be 
with a meſſage to prets them to pals the ſelf-denying ordi- in their power to obey the parliament no farther than they 
nance. Nevertheleſs they rejected it that ſame days. pleaſed, According to this, they bent all their endeavours, 
Notwithſtanding this, the commons proceeded in forming as ſoon as things were regulated as they had projected. The 
a new model of the army, which they veted ſhould conſiſt, new general was reckoned a zealous preſbyterian, and by 
in the whole, of one and twenty thouſand men, namely, fix that the parliament had been allured to chuſe him. But 
thouſand horſe, one thouſand dragoons, and fourteen thouſand Cromwell had ſuch an influence over him, that he made him 
foot: that the horſe ſhould be divided into ten regiments; do whatever he pleaſed. He had artfully perſuaded him, 
the dragoons into ten ſingle companies ; and the foot into ten that his ſole view was the welfare of religion, and the good 
regiments of at leaſt twelve hundred men each. After that, of his country, and thereby prepared him to receive his coun- 
they appointed fir Thomas Fairfax to be general, ſon to the ſels, and place an entire confidence in him. For though tne 
lord Fairfax who commanded in the north. This done, they independent party began to ſhew themſelves very openly, 
paſſed an ordinance for raifing money for the maintenance of they did not yet pretend to form a ſeparate party from that 
the army which was to ſerve under the command of the new of the preſbyterians, and it was more than a year before they 
general, and, on the 28th of January, ſent it up to the lords appeared at laſt entirely unmaſked. Cromwell eſpecially, 
for their concurrence *. The lords ſcrupled to conſent to ſe- more than any other of this party, put on the appearance of 
veral articles concerning the nomination of the principal a rigid preſbyterian, and ſeemed to intend only the firm eſta— 
officers. But as there were but few peers, they were told, bliſhment of preſbyterianiſm. This was neceffary to preſerve 
they would do themſelves unſpeakable prejudice if they pre- the confidence of the new general, and make him ack ac- 
tended to oppoſe the reſolutions of the commons, and, in cording to his views, without diſcovering the end to which 
ſhort, that their concurrence was not neceffary, In all ap- he meant to conduct him. But it was not yet time to make 
pearance, this made the lords paſs the ordinance the 15th of known his deſigns. There were then but two things abſo— 
February, without any amendments ®, | | lutely neceſſary for the advantage of his party. The firit, 
The 19th of the fame month, fir Thomas Fairfax being in new modelling the army, to order it ſo, that the officers, 
conducted to the houſe by four members, was complimented whom the independents thought they could confide in, might 
by the ſpeaker, After that, he delivered a liſt of the colonels keep their commiſſions, and thoſe whom they conſidered as 
ne had appointed, by virtue of a clauſe in his commiſſion, their enemies, might be caſhiered. For as three armies were 
among whom there was not a fingle member of parliament v. to be reduced into one, many officers would of courſe be 
There was alſo upon this occaſion ſome difference between diſmiſſed. The ſecond thing was to proſecute the war more 
tae two houſes. But after ſeveral conferences, the lords ap- vigorouſly than hitherto, and endeavour more ſtrenuouſly to 
proved of the liſt the 18th of March. ES diſable the king to maintain it. It is evident the deſigns of 

[ 1645 Thus the new model was compleated, and, though the independents could not be executed but by the king's 
the teli-denying ordinance had been thrown out by the lords, deſtruction. This was neceſſarily to be ſuppoſed, and, con- 
tine commons had now obtained, by empowering the general ſequently, all riſks were to be run to put a ſpeedy concluſion to 
to nominate the officers of the army, the excluſion of the the war, as nothing could be more prejudicial to them than 
members of parliament from all military poſts. This made its continuation. | 
them hope, it would not be impoſſible to cauſe their ordi- As ſoon as fir Thomas Fairfax had received his commiſ- 
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* Whitelock ſpoke againſt it. See his ſpeech in his Memorials, p. 119. v The lords did not paſs this ordinance till April 1. See Ruſhworth, 
——And the reaſons that were given for the ſelf-denying ordinance, ſee tom. VI. p. 14. — 

m Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 5. It was ſent up to the lords, December 21, For the horſe. For the foot. 

by Mr. Pierpoint: but their lordſhips did not begin their debates about it till Middleton, Whaley, Cray ford, Ingoldſby, 


December 30, and then they committed it to eight lords, to report their Sidney, Lively, Berkley, Montague, 
obmious about it; which they having done, the lords had, oa January 7, Graves, Fleetwood, Aldridge, Pickering, 
| he conference here mentioned. Idcm, p. 7. Shaffield, Roſſiter, Holborn, Welden, 
And here, ſays Whitelock, firſt began to increaſe the great difference be- Vermuden, ſir Robt. Pye, Forteſcue, Rainſborow, 
ween the two houſes of parliament, which ſwelled to ſo great height, as * And to ſweeten the car! of Eſſex, (as Whitelock expreſſes it, p. 121.) 
will be ſeen afterwards, W hitelock, p. 123. an order was made for the better payment of 10, oool. per annum, formerly 


5 bis was to be done by the monthly ſum of forty four thouſand, nine granted to him out of delinquents eſtates. 

IM — and fifty ive pounds, to be raiſed by aſſeſſment proportionably Here ended (ſays Whitelock) the firſt ſcene of our tragic civil wars, in 
yg out tae kingdom, every county being rated ſuch a ſum. Ruſh» the exit of this brave perſon Eſſex, who being ſet aſide, aud many gallant 
Lorch, tom. VI. p. 1. 5 men his officers with him, the king's py looked upon the new army, and 
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fion from the parliament, he came to Windſor, his head 
quarters, and from thence ſent commiſſioners wherever there 
were troops, to form the new regiments, and diſband the 
ſupernumerary officers. No doubt, theſe commiſſioners, who 
were moſtly general officers, had private inſtructions concern- 
ing the officers they were either to continue or break ; and 
Cromwell had framed, in great meaſure, theſe inſtructions, 
though he did not appear to be concerned. The parlia- 
ment undertook this reform in a very dangerous ſeaſon 2. It 
was in April, when the king was preparing to take the field. 
If, unhappily, they had met with reſiſtance in the troops, 
as many were apprehenſive, and if this change had occaſioned 
revolts, which might eaſily have happened by the inſtiga- 
tions of the diſbanded officers, they would have been with- 
out an army, at the beginning of a campaign, and conſe- 
quently unable to withſtand the king's forces. But they heard 
with pleaſure, that every thing was effected with great tran- 
quility, and their orders every where perfectly obeyed. 

The general remained at Windſor all April, not being able 
ſooner to finiſh what was to be done to prepare the army 
for action. During this time, he received a letter from the 
committee of both kingdoms , informing him, that the 
king had ſent to prince Rupert, to come and join him with 
two thouſand horſe. Wherefore, he was ordered to diſpatch 
a party of horſe towards Oxford to hinder that junction. And 
as the ſelf-denying ordinance was not to take place till after 


forty days, namely, on the 13th of May, the charge of this 


ſervice was by the committee particularly recommended to 
lieutenant-general Cromwell. | 3 

Cromwell departing from Windſor the 24th of April, met 
near Iſlip-bridge d, with a brigade of the king's horſe, con- 
fiſting of the queen's, and three other regiments, and utter- 
ly routed them ©. Then he marched to fir Thomas Coggin's 
at Blechington, where colonel] Windebank, ſecretary Winde- 
beuk's ſon, kept a garriſon: for the king, and ſummoned the 
colonel with a ſharp meſſage, who immediately ſurrender- 
ed, The king was ſo incenſed with his cowardice, that he 
cauſed him to be condemned by a council of war, and after- 
wards ſhot to death. Cromwell gained ſome other advan- 
tages in thoſe parts, but was repulſed in an affault upon 
Farrington. e | 

After the earl of Eſſex's diſaſter in Cornwall, the parlia- 
ment was very weak in the weſtern counties. They had in 
Dorſetſhire only Pool, Lyme, and Weymouth ; in Devon- 
ſhire, Plymouth alone, and that befieged ; and in Somerſet- 
ſhire, only Taunton, cloſely inveſted by fir Richard Green- 
vil, and in great diſtreſs. The parliament, fearing to loſe 


that important place, ſent expreſs orders to the general to 


march with his whole army and raiſe the fiege, not conſider— 
ing that the midland counties would be left defenceleſs, juſt 
as the king was going to take the field, Mean while Fair- 
fax, in obedience to the orders, began his march the zoth of 
April, and on the 7th of May was beyond Saliſbury. | 
The committee of both kingdoms having intelligence, that 
the king was on the 7th of May to head his army, perceived 
their error in ſending all their forces into the weſt and leaving 
the middle of the kingdom defenceleſs. Wherefore they diſ- 
patched with all ſpeed an order to the general, which reach- 
cd him at Blandford, to return, and fend only a party to re- 


lieve Taunton. The general immediately obeyed, and de- 


tached colonel Welden with about five thouſand foot, and 
eighteen hundred horſe to Taunton, and returned back to 
Newbury, where he ſtayad ſome days to refreſh his troops. 
At the approach of the party ſent to Taunton, fir Richard 
Greenvil raiſed the fiege of that place, where relief could not 
come more ſeaſonably, ſo much was it preſſed. But ſhortly 
after, general Goring came into Somerſetſhire with three thouſ- 
and horſe, given him by the king when. he heard Fairfax 
was marching to the weft, Then, Greenvil joining him, 
they went together, and laid fiege again to Taunton, wher 
the party thar relieved the town were ſhut up. | 
During theſe motions of the parliament's forces, the king, 
ci the 7th of May, took the field, and marched with about 
eight thouſand men towards Cheſter, to relieve the place, 
befieged by fir William Brereton 4. But he heard by the way, 
the ſiege was raiſed ; and having nothing more to do there, 


new officers, with much contempt, and the new model was by them in ſcorn 
called the new noddle, Memoirs, p. 140. | 

z Major-general Skippon did much atkſt in this work, eſpecially in re- 
ducing tive regiments of Efſex's forces into three, amongſt which was the 
earl's own, that was like to prove moſt refractory, Ruſhworth, tom. VI. 
p- 17. Sprigge, p. 9. | 

From whom toe parliament's army was generelly to receive its ordets, 
Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 23. 

» He was ordered to mach beyond Oxford, as the prince was to come 
from about Worceſter, Ibid. Rs 

Her majeſty's ſtandaid, was taken, with two hundred priſoners, Idem 


marched to Leiceſter, which he took by ſtorm the 
May. 

Mean time, the parliament perceiving the king was mat U 
ing towards Cheſter, ſent orders to general Fairfax t) bet, 
Oxford. Accordingly Fairfax approached the city, and N 
gan the ſiege. But within a few days, the parliament har ? 
intelligence of the taking of Leiceſter, were apprehenſice 1 
king's deſign was to enter the atlociated eaſtern counties, » 
therefore ordered their general to raiſe the fiege of Ottor 
and follow the king. Fairfax therefore marched ana 1 
the 7th of June. As, very likely, a battle would quick 
enſue, he writ to deſire the parliament to diſpenſe with Cron. 
well's abſence from the houſe, and to order him to march ih 
the army, and command the horſe, which was readily princes 
Thus, Cromwell, who had been one of the moſt forward 1 
paſs the ordinance for the excluſion of the members of par. 
lament from all offices and poſts, civil and military, was tte 
only perſon that kept his feat in parliament, and his com. 
mand in the army. This would be a very honourable di. 
tinction for him, were there not room to ſuſpect, jt Was 
owing to his own intrigues ©. 

Mean while, the king was very uneaſy. He was inform. 
ed of the ſiege of Oxford, but did not yet know it was raiſed 
and that the enemy was marching directly towards him, Thi, 
made him reſolve to move towards Oxford, in order to te. 
heve a city of ſo great importance to him. To that end, he 
encamped at Harborough, from whence he fent an expre 
to gencral (Goring, to order him to come and join him with 
all poſfible ſpeed. Here it was he received intelligence, thy 
Fairfax was drawn off from Oxford, and had been repulſed 


30th of 


with great loſs, in an aſſault upon Borſtal houſe f, His troops 


as was uſual with them, were fo elated at this news, that they 


imagined the enemies to be in the utmoſt conſternation, which 
ought to be improved by immediately giving them battle, 


The king himſelf was prepoſſeſſed with this notion, which 
made him contemn his enemies, and .unfortunately induced 
him to advance to Daventry in Northamptonſhire, in a belicf 
it would always be in his power to fight when he pleaſe, 
and that his enemies would never dare to attack him. Other. 
wiſe, he might have retired to Leiceſter, and there quietly 
expected the three thouſand men, colonel Gerrard was tg 
bring him from Wales, and Goring's three thouſand bote 
from the weſt, As to Goring, an accident happened, which 
very much conduced to haſten a battle. Fairfax had ſent a 
man to Oxford, who pretending to ſerve the king, bad mu- 
naged fo arttuily, that ſecretary Nicholas had intruſted him 
with a packet to general Goring, who was before Taunton, 


This man having diſcharged his commiffion, Goring thought 


he could not employ, to carry a letter to the king, a more 
truſty meſſenger than the perfon ſent to him by ſecretary 
Nicholas, He gave him therefore a letter for the king, 
wherein he told his majeſty, that he hoped to be maſter ot 
Taunton in a ſhort time, conjuring him not to engage, bu: 
to ſtand upon the defenſive, for he did not queſtion, in twelve 


or fourteen days to join him with the forces under his com- 


mand. 'The king knew nothing of the -Jetter which was 
brought to Fairfax. But it convinced the parliament-gene- 
rals of the abſolute neceſſity of fighting, before that aid ihould 
come to the king. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, Fairfax continued to advance 
towards the king, who being better informed of the number 


S? . ; 0 . 
and deſigns of his enemies, reſolved to retire to Leiceſter, 


To that purpoſe, he began to march towards Harborough, 


where his van arrived, whilſt the reft of the army was ye 
above two miles behind. That ſame night, he heard the 
enemies were within fix miles of Harborough, and indeed 
general Ireton, Cromwell's ſon-in-law, had now fallen upon 
ſome of the king's quarters, and taken ſeveral priſonets. 
Whereupon it was reſolved at a council of war, held in tne 
night, to march back and meet the enemy, confidering the 
impoſſibility of going to Leiceſter, without expoſing the feat 
to certain deſtruction. So, the King returning in the mog- 
ing, the 14th of June, met the parliamentarians, who upon the 
news of his march had drawn up near Nafeby, Here Kas 
fought the fatal battle that decided the quarre} between die 
King and the parliament. 


* 24. p 

P 4 It was prince Rupert that adviſed the king to march into the north#0! 
England. The reſt of his council were for his marching into the well, os 
Clarendon, tom. II. p. 501, 502. c lf 

© This was much ſpoken againſt by Eſſex's party, as a breach 0! the ſell 
denying ordinance, and a dicovery of the intentious to continue whom aa 
pleaſed, and to remove others from commands, notwithſtanding their torme 
ſelf· denying pretences. Whatelock, p. 145. | 8 

f In Buckinghamſhire, held by the livery of a horn, Colonel Capion Wes 
governor of it. Idem. p. 140, 
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5. manded the right wing of the king's 
2 : Ir Marmaduke Langdato the left. Sir Jacob 
5 jed the main body of the foot, and the king was at 
2 1 of the reſerve of horſe ®. On the parliaments fide, 
the —_ wing of horſe was commanded by Cromwell, the 
— be lreton. General Fairfax, and major-general Skippon, 
ey Loch at the head of the main-body, the tirſt on the right, 
ths other on the left l. : f | | | 
9 ince Rupert began with charging the left wing, com- 
Jed by Ireton, and after a long conflict, wherein he met 
_— reat reſiſtance, broke that body of horſe, put them to 
here. and chaſed them almoſt to Nafeby town k. In his re- 
is he loſt ſome time in trying to become maſter of the par- 
eee artillery. He even ſummoned the train, but they 
Ng well defended with fire-locks, and a rear guard, and he 
without foot, he could not execute his deſign. ; 

At the ſame time, Cromwell was ingaged in a very obſti- 
nate fight with fir Marmaduke Langdale, but at length the 
king's horſe took to flight, and were purſued about a quarter 
of 4 mile. After that, Cromwell leaving a party of horſe to 
onpoſe the king's, in caſe he ſhould rally, returned with 
ſeed to the field of battle, where his aſſiſtance was very much 
wanted by his friends. 1 : „ 

The parliament's foot were ingaged with the king 8, and 
began to be preſſed in ſuch a manner, that they were in great 
diforder. Cromwell, Who was returned victorious, changed 
the face of the battle, by charging the King's intantry in 


armys 


flank, who could not ſtand ſo vigorous an attack. Fairfax 


and Skippon, took advantage of this aſſiſtance to rally their 
troops, who had been roughly uſed at the beginning of the 
battle i, and at laſt, the king's foot were fo route, that there 
was no poſſibility of rallying them. ; 

In the mean time, the prince not being yet returned from 
the chace, the king was, with his relerve of horle, unable 
to charge Cromwell, who was ſtronger than himlclt, and 
was alſo re-joined by the party he had left behind, As foon 
25 Prince Rupert was returned with his Victurious horſe, and 
had joined the reſerve, the king uſed his utmoit endeavours 
to perſuade them to charge once more the cnemy's horſe not 
queſtioning, that if he could put them to rout, he ſhould 
afterwards eaſily vanGuith the foot, But he could not pre- 
vail with them to make a ſecond charge”, This is not very 
ſtrange, fince it could not be done without manifeſt danger. 
Fairfax, Skippon, and Cromwell, without loſing time in 
purſuing the King's diſperled infantry, had ſpeedily rallied 
their troops. They faced the king's horſe, and prepared to 
receive, or to charge them. So, to renew the fight, the 
king muſt, with one ſingle wing of horſe, and his ſmall body 
of reſerve, have fallen upon the enemies army, which want- 
ed only the wing that was routed. 'This the cavaliers clear- 
ly perceived, and was what hindered them from obeying the 
king's orders, At the fame time, an accident happened, 
which induced them to take flight, or furniſhed them with 
a pretence, Robert Dalziel earl of Carnewarth, ſeeing the 
king, notwithſtanding the unwillingneſs of his own troops, 
bent upon charging the enemies rode up to him and faid, 
Sir, will you go upon your death, in an inſtant?“ And 
withal, laying hold of the king's bridle, turned his horſe to 
the right. The king's. cavalry, ſeeing his majeſty's horſe 
turned, without knowing the cauſe, took occation to diſband, 
and rode upon the ſpur without looking behind them. So, 


* Lately created lord Aſtley of Reading. : 

" Though Rapin quotes Ruſhworth, he has followed the diſpoſition of 
the army, as related by Clarendon. For both Ruſhworth and Whitelock 
lay, the king commanded the main body himſelf, fir Jacob Aſtley, with the 
ul of Linſey, the righr-hand reſerve, and the lord Bard and fir George 
L'iſle the left. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 42. Ihe king's forces, according 


to the lord Clarendon's computation, were in all but about ſeven thouſand 


ſour hundred men. Tom. II. p. 506. ; 
The reſerves were brought up by colonel Rainſborough, Hammond, and 
E ride, Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 42. | 
|. * Ircton had his horſe killed under him, was run through the thigh, 
wounded in the face with a pike, and made priſoner, but found means to 
cicape upon the turn of the battle. Whitelock, P. 4.50. | 
Fairfax had his helmet beat off, but however, rid up and down bare- 
nended. Whereupon, colonel Charles D'oyley told him, he expoſed him- 
ie!t to too much danger, and offered him his helmet, but he refuſed it, ſay- 
ie * It is well enough, Charles.“ Then he ordered him to charge a body 
ol the King's foot, which ſtood unbroken in the front, whilſt he would do 
tne fame in the rear, and meet him in the middle. M hich was done accoid- 
ingly. In this charge Fairfax killed the enſign, and one of D'oyley's troops 
*15 took the colours, bragging, he had killed the enſign, for which D'oyley 
ding him, Fairfax ſaid. „Let him alone, I have honour enough, let 
Lim take that honour to bimſelt,” Skippon being wounded in the beginning 
of the fight, was defired to go off the field, but he anſwered, “ He would 
not thr * as long as a man would ſtand.” Whitelock, p. 151. 
„ Here the lord Clarendon makes the following remark. This difference, 
#ays he, was obſerved all along in the diſcipline of the king's troops and of 
ole under Fairfax and Cromwell, that though the king's troops prevailed 
in tac charge, they ſeldom rallied theniſelves again in order, nor could be 
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the king was alſo forced to retire, and leave his enemies 
maſters of the field. All his infantry were ſo diſperſed, that 
the enemies took as many priſoners as they pleaſed. He loſt 
his whole train of artillery, all his bag and baggage, with his 
cabinet wherein were his moſt ſecret papers and letters, 
which the parliament were ſo cruel as to print and publiſh, 
particularly his letters concerning the treaty of Uxbridge, of 
which the reader has before ſeen ſome extracts. After this, 
he was never more able to bring a confiderable army into the 
field. It is ſaid, there were not ſlain on the king's fide above 
fix hundred men, but amongſt them were more than one 
hundred and fifty offigers; and befides, the enemy took above 
five thouſand priſoners n. | | 

The King and prince Rupert that ſame day retreated by 
Leiceſter to Aſhby de la Zouch, from whence, after a few 
hours refreſhment, they continued their march with their 
horſe in very great diſorder to Hereford, where they parted, 
Prince Rupert haſted to Briſtol, to prepare the city for a 
ſiege, there being great likelihood, it would quickly be at- 
tacked. The king retired into Wales, and made ſome ſtay 
at Ragland-caſtle, not deſpairing of being able to form an- 
other army in thoſe parts. The reaſon is unknown, why he 
was bent, contrary to ail appearance, upon raiſing a new 
army in Wales, and the neighbouring counties, inſtead of 
marching into the weſt with his horſe, where he had a ſtrong 
body of troops, under the command of Goring and Greenvil, 
with which ne might have long continued the war, 

Mean while, Fairfax advanced towards Leiceſter, which 
ſurrendered by capitulation, four days after the battle of 
Naſeby. Then, he marched with all ſpeed to the weſt, 
where it was very neceſſary to lead the army, as well to re- 
lieve Taunton and the party there ſhut up, as to reduce to 
the obedience of the parliament the weſtern counties, which 
were all for the King. At the approach of the army, Goring 
raiſed the ſiege of "Taunton e, and in few days was defeated 
by Fairfax at Langport, who killed many of his men, took 
twelve hundred horſes, and fourteen hundred priſoners b. 
This victory was followed with the taking of Bridgewater, 
Bath, and Sherburn, after which, Fairfax laid ſiege to 
Briſtol. | | : 

It was univerſally expected, prince Rupert would, accord— 
ing to cuſtom, perform wonders in the defence of this city, 
which was ſtrongly garriſoned, 4 and well ſtored with provi- 
ſions and ammunition. Nay, the prince himſelf had ſent the 
king word, he hoped to hold out at leaſt four months. And 
yet, the parliament-army approaching the lines drawn about 
the place, and repulſing ſeveral ſallies, the prince, upon the 
ſummons, agreed to capitulate. Fairfax came near the lines 
the 23d of Auguſt, and the capitulation was ſigned the 1oth 
of September, before the befiegers had approached the walls.“ 


When the king heard, prince Rupert had ſurrendered Briſtol- 


in this manner, he was ſo enraged at it, that he ordered him 
by a letter to depart the kingdom, and revoked all his com- 
miſſions. The prince publithed a manifeſto in vindication of 
his conduct. But he did not ſufficiently demonſtrate the 
neceſſity of ſurrendering ſo ſoon a place of ſuch importance x. 

Immediately after the taking of Briſtol, Fairfax marched 
again to the weſt, as well to relieve Plymouth which was 
ſtill inveſted , as to ſubdue all thoſe counties to the parlia- 
ment. But to prevent the miſchiefs incurred by the earl of 
Eſſex the laſt year, for want of an open communication with 


brought to make a ſecond charge the fame day. Whereas the other troops, 
if they prevailed, or though they were beaten, preſently rallied again, and 
ſtood in good order, till they reccived new orders. "The fame thing, he ſays, 
was not obſervable in the forces under Eſſex and Waller, Clarendon, toms 
II. p. 508. | | 

n Whitelock ſays, that on the parliament's fide were wounded and itain 
above a thouſand officers and common foldiers ; and, that the king ſhewed 


himſelf this day a courageous general, keeping cloſe with his horſe, and in 


perſon rallying them to hot encounters. Mem. p. 151, This battle was 
tought in a large fallow-field, on the northweſt fide of Naſeby, about a 
mile broad; there are now no figns of a fight remaining, excepting ſome 
few holes, which were the burying place of dead men and horſes. This 
town is ſaid by ſome, to ſtand upon the higheſt ground in England. Addit. 
to Camden, June 17, the day after the parhament received the news of 
this victory, both houſes were feaſted by the city of London at Grocers- 
hall, and after dinner they ſung the 46th pſalm, and fo parted. Whites 
lock, p. 153. 8 wm 

o Sir John Digby, brother to fir Kenelm Digby, on the the king's fide ; 
and on the parliament's, colonel Lloyd, and colonel Richbel, were killed 
during this ticge, Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 54. 

? Whitelock ſays, there were nineteen hundred priſoners, and two thous 


ſand horſe taken, p. 159. 


4 The garriſon was faid to be nine hundred horſe, two thouſand five hun- 
dred foot, and fifteen huadred auxiliaries, Idem, p. 167. 
He came afterwards to the king at Newark, to vindicate himſelf, See 


Clarendon, tom. II. p. 554. And in November, obtained a paſs from the 
parliament to go beyond ſea. Whitelock, p. 178, 179. 
And had been ſo for two years. Idem. p. 126. 


He 
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London, he ordered Cromwell, with a party of horſe, to 
take ſuch places as might hinder that communication. He 
alſo detached colonel Rainſborough to beſiege Berkley-caſtle, 
the only garriſon the king had between Gloceſter and Briſtol. 
He went himſelf to Bath the 17th of September, where he 
remained till his orders were executed. 

Cromwell with his party appeared before the caſtle of the 
Devizes in Wiltſhire, fituate in the road of traffic between 
London and the eaſtern counties. The governor fir Charles 
Lloyd made a ſhew of defending himſelf, but however capi- 

tulated on the morrow. The ſame day Cromwell detached 

colonel Pickering, who became maſter of Laycock-houlſe, 
where was a garriſon of the king's kept by colonel Bovile. 
After that, Pickering rejoined the army, as did celonel 
Rainſborough, Berkley-caſtle having been ſurrendered by the 
governor Charles Lucas upon articles. 

September the 26th, the general called a council of war, 
where it was reſolved that the army ſhould march farther 
weſtward. But as the prince of Wales, the king's eldeſt fon, 
was in thoſe parts with Goring's, Grenvil's, and ſome other 
troops, which altogether made a confiderable body, the 
general was apprehenſive of meeting many difficulties in that 
expedition, and therefore thought it incumbent upon him 
to ſecure the communication with London. To that purpoſe, 


he detached Cromwell once more with orders to endeavour. 


to take the caſtle of Wincheſter, and then Baſing-houſe, 
which had been twice beſieged in vain. 

Cromwell, with his wonted activity, marching directly to 
Wincheſter, took the city and caſtle upon articles. A com- 
plaint being made by ſome of the garriſon that they were 
plundered in their marching out, he cauſed ſtrict inquiry to 
be made after the offenders, of whom ſix were found and 
condemned to die. After lots caſt for their lives, he, whoſe 
lot it was, was executed ; and the other five were ſent to fir 
Thomas Glemham governor of Oxford, to be puniſhed as he 
pleaſed. But the governor ſent them back with an acknow- 
kedgement of Cromwell's juſtice and civility, 


From Wincheſter, Cromwell advanced to Baſing, the 


houſe of the marquis of Wincheſter, which he having forti- 
fied kept garriſon there for the king*. As he refuſed to 
ſurrender, he was ſo ſuddenly and briſkly affaulted, that the 
place was carried by ſtorm, and hiniſelt taken priſoner and 
ſent to London. After that Cromwell took Lanford-houſe 
near Saliſbury, which ſurrendered upon articles. | 

In the mean time, Fairfax purſuing his march into the 


weſt, came before Tiverton. It was reſolved at a council of 


war to ſtorm the town: but whilſt they were conſulting how 
to order the attack, a round-ſhot happened to break tbe 
chain of the draw-bridge, which falling down, the ſoldiers, 
without waiting for orders, poſſeſſed themſelves of the town. 
After that, the army marched towards Exeter, the capital 
of Devonſhire. But as this place was ſtrong and well gar- 
riſoned, and the ſeaſon not proper for ſo important a ſiege, 
it was reſolved to block it up till it could be inveſted in form. 
Whilſt the general was employed in ordering the blockade, 
which held till December, and in building neceflary forts on 
the eaſt-ſide of the Ex, the prince of Wales had time to 
atlemble all the king's forces in thoſe parts, with the militia 
of Cornwall, and form an army of eight thouſand men. 
Fairfax hearing the enemies were preparing to march againſt 
him, reſolved to prevent them by advancing towards them. 
He made ſuch ſpecd that he ſurpriſed a brigade of their 
horſe, commanded by the lord Wentworth, and took between 
three and four thouſand horſes. This obliged the king's 
generals to proceed with more caution, raiſe the blockade of 
Plymouth to ſtrengthen their army, and paſs the Tamar, in 
order to retire into Cornwall. | 
The prince's retreat into Cornwall gave Fairfax opportu- 
nity to attack Dartmouth, a ſea-port of great conſequence, 
which he took by ſtorm, the ſeaſon not allowing him to be- 
ſiege it in form. 
After all theſe advantages, Fairfax returned to Exeter, 
and finiſhed the blockade of that city. Shortly after, he left 


the command of it to fir Hardreſs Waller, and went himſelf 
to meet the lord Hopton, who was marching to the relief of 


Exeter, at the head of ſcyen or eight thouſand men. General 


He had withſtood ſeveral ſieges, declaring, that if the king had no more 
ground in England than Baſing-houſe, he would adventure as he did, and 
hold it out to the lait extremity, For which reaſon the houſe was called 
Loyalty, Ruſhwerth, tom, VI. p. 93. 

© There were rot above ſive hundred flain, the greateſt part were diſ- 
perſed. Among the colours were taken the lord Hopton's own, with this 
motto, I will ſtrive to ſerve my fovercign king, Iden, tom. VI. p. 103. 

„Ihe king his father, by two letters dated November 7, and December 
7, ordered him, as ſoon as he ſhould find himſelf in a probable danger of 
talling iuto the enemy's hands, to retire into Denmark, or ſame other place 


Goring being withdrawn into France, the prince of \y 


had given the. command of his army to the lord . 


Fairfax approaching the enemies, heard the lord Hopton w 

intrenched in Torrington, to oblige him either to attack kim 
thus advantageouſly poſted, or to keep the field in a _ 
rainy ſeaſon, in a country where there were few Villages tg 
ſhelter his army from the weather. Fairfax having Weiphed 
the inconveniencies of leaving the enemies thus intrencheq 
reſolved to attack them. To that end, he advanced within 
a mile of Torrington, and poſſeſſed himſelf of ſome poſts 
with deſign to engage on the morrow. But in the night 
Hopton's troops attempting to diſlodge the parliamentatians 
and theſe receiving aſſiſtance from the army, the battle be * 
inſenfibly, and held almoſt the whole night. [1545-6] 7, 
ſhort, after a long conflict in the dark, the lord Hopton' 
intrenchments were forced, and himſelf obliged to retire With 
his horſe and only four or five hundred of the four thouſang 
foot, he had before the battle. Thus all his infantry were 
ſlain or taken, or ſo diſperſed, that it was not poſſible for thoſe 


that eſcaped to rejoin their general, who was retired ing 


Cornwall u. | 

After this freſh victory, Fairfax judged, his main buſine 
was, utterly to deſtroy the enemies horſe that eſcaped fron 
Torrington, conſiſting of three thouſand, and to hinder 
them from joining the king. Inſtead therefore of returnino 
to Exeter, he reſolved to march into Cornwall with hö 
whole army. He ſet out the 23d of February, and ſeizing 


the paſſes of the river Tamar, left there ſtrong guards, as a0 


in all places where he thought the enemies might try to pas 
in caſe they intended, as was very likely, to join the king, 
The lord Hopton finding Fairfax was advancing towards hin 
and not being able to fight him, quitted Bodmin, where be 
had poſted himſelf, and retired farther weſtward, Mean 
while, Fairfax ſtill advanced, taking all poſſible care to guard 
all the paſſes by which the enemy might eſcape him. 

The approach of the parliament- army cauſed the prince 
of Wales to reſolve to ſecure his perfon by retiring into 
Scilly, where he ſafely arrived “. Mean while, the lord 
Hopton was extremely embaraſſed. and the more, as the 
people of the country who before were devoted to the king, 
began to alter their minds, and even voluntarily offered 
themſelves to general Fairfax, to block up the paſſes and 
hinder the king's forces from eſcaping. At laſt, the parlize 
ment-army approaching Truro, where Hopton had his head- 
quarters, Fairfax ſent and offered him honourable terms if 
he would capitulate, Whilſt he waited for an anſwer, he 
ſtill advanced towards the enemies, and beating up one of 
their quarters, took three hundred horſes. In ſhort, not to 
deſcend to unneceſſary particulars, I ſhall content myſeli 
with briefly ſaying, that the lord Hopton ſeeing himſelf fur- 
rounded on all tides, and deſparing to eſcape, agrecd to 
capitulate. By the treaty, figned the 14th of March, it was 
agrecd, that all the forces under the command of the lord 
Hopton ſhould within fix days be diſbanded, with leave to 
go beyond ſea, or to their homes. That all the horſes and 
arms ſhould be delivered to general Fairfax, and upon per- 
formance thereof, each trooper ſhould receive twenty fhil- 
lings, or his horſe. That pattes ſhould be given to ſuch 
as defired to go beyond ſea, upon their promiſing not to 
bear arms any more againſt the parliament of England, 
There were ſeveral other articles which it is needleſs to 
ſpecify, as they concerned only the manner how the treaty 
was to be executed”, The lords Hopton and Culpepper 
retired to Scilly before the treaty was ſigned. Thus tie 
king's army in the weſt was entirely diſperſed. After this, 
Fairfax returns before Exeter, which was ſurrendered upon 
articles the gth of April 1646. With the taking of that 
city, Fairfax ended his weſtern expedition, which could not 
be more glorious to him, or more advantageous to the pat- 
liament, ſince the king had neither towns nor forces let in 
the country, — 

It is time now to ſee what paſſed in the reſt of the king: 
dom, whilſt the parliament-army was employed in reducing 
the weſtern counties. | | 

The Scotch army having taken Newcaſtle in October 
1644, divided themſelves in two bodies, one whereot Þc- 


beyond ſea, See Clarendon, tom. II. p. £46, 547 The prince, on Ap! 
16, 1646, embarked for Jerſey, whrre he landed the next day, and trom 
thence paſſed into France. Idem, tom, III. p. 37 4. ; 
4 Thote that ſtayed in England, as well iyreigaers as others, were to biad 
then;ſelves for ever; but thoſe that wem beyond fea, only for three eds 
not to bear arms againſt the parliament. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 11+ 
r Cclonel Trevanion, then with his regiment at Perin, fent to deare tos 
included in the treacy, as did alſo the governor of St, Mau's-caſtle, that con- 
mands Falmouth-haren, Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 108. 2 
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1045. t of the army durſt not engage in a ſiege, 
2 nn Lee of ae who ſerved the king in 
erty 4 having had great ſucceſs there, it was to be feared 
e would think of ſending him reinforcements. Where. 
_ e n always kept in a readineſs to oppoſe it. This 
3 e gill more neceflary after the battle of Naſeby, there 
eee likelihood of the king's reſolving to join the ear] 
25 e with his cavalry. Beſides, the Scots by keep- 
no thus in the middle of the kingdom, prevented the King 
* making new levies in thoſe parts. At laſt, after the 
taking of Carliſle, the two bodies being rejoined, they be- 
fieged Hereford about the end of July. But after having 
in yain carried on the ſiege above a month, they raiſed it in 


the beginning of September. The earl of Leven their ge- 


neral publiſhed, on this occaſion, a ſort of apology, where— 
in, among other things, he ſaid, that for ſix or ſeven months 
pal, they had received but one month's pay: that they had 
been promiſed to be ſupplied with all things necetlary for a 
fieoe : in which they had been extremely diſappointed, fince 
they had received but three pieces of cannon, with fifty 


balls to each : that they had but few horſe, and being in- 


farmed the king was marching towards them with three 
thouland horſe, it was impofhble to continue the ſiege. 
Laſtly, that general Leſly was obliged to go into Scotland 
with his whole party of horſe and dragoons, to oppoſe 
Montroſe. | N | 
After the fiege of Hereford was raiſed, the Scotch army 
reticed into Yorkſhire, complaining pretty openly of being 
entirely neglected. Whereupon, the parliament aſſigned them 
thirty thouſand pounds, provided they appeared before New- 
ark upon the firſt of November, and ordered that the eaſtern 


<flociation ſhould pay them fourteen hundred pounds a week. 


he Scots agreeing to theſe terms, the ſiege of Newark 
was begun about the end of October 1645, and laſted May 
1046. 3 

tn July, Pomfret-caſtle was ſurrendered to the parliament, 
and four days after, that of Scarborough capitulated alſo 
having maintained a long ſiege under fir Hugh Cholmley, in 
which fir John Meldrum was killed. 

left the king in Wales after the battle of Naſeby, where 
be was employed in ſeeking means to raiſe a new army. As 
o the diſpoſing of his perſon, it was hardly poffible for him 
to come to any reſolution, before he knew what his enemies 
entended to do after their victory. But when he ſaw general 
Fairfax, with his army, engaged in the weſtern counties, he 
departed from his retreat with his cavalry, conſiſting of three 
thouſand horſe. As the parliament had but very few forces 
in the mid-land parts, the king came without danger to 
Litchfield, and from thence, entering the aſſociated eaſtern 
counties, took Huntington, where he met with a great 
booty, after which he came to Oxford*, From thence he 
departed in three days, taking with him what forces could 
be ſpared, and marched to Cambden. | 

The parliament, thinking the king's deſign was to reliev 
cither Briſtol or Hereford, which were both befieged at the 
fame time, gave orders to major-general Pointz and colonel 
Roſſiter to aſſemble what forces they could, and diligently 
attend the king's motions. Accordingly they drew together 
about two thouſand horſe, and poſted themſelves between 
the king and Oxford, But at the ſame time, the Scots 
having raiſed the ſiege of Hereford of their own accord, the 
king marched thither, where he continued till the 2oth of 
n Here he received the news of the ſurrender of 

nſtol, 

About the ſame time, colonel Jones, with adjutant-gene- 
ral Louthian, who ſerved the parliament, beſieged Beeſton- 
caſtle, drew of thence on a ſudden a party of thirteen hun- 
dred men, and went to ſurpriſe Cheſter, in which they partly 
lucceeded. But as they had not ſufficient forces to become 
maſters of the reſt of the city, they were content to keep 
hat they had got, expecting ſir William Brereton, who 
was to bring them a ſupply. As the king then expected a 

ody of troops from Ireland, which could land but at 

heſter, this city was of ſo great conſequence to him, 
that he immediately marched to diſlodge the enemies from 
mat part they had in their power. He was no ſooner on 
is march, but Pointz cloſely followed him, and overtook. 

im on Routon-heath within two miles of Cheſter, which 
obliged him to turn againſt his purſuers. The fight at firſt 
ves pretty obſtinate, but as the king had five thouſand, and 

omz only two thouſand men, Pointz was briſkly repulſ- 


8 Wuere the day before died the lord-keeper 
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Cartiſte, Which ſurrendered upon articles in June 


ed, and put into great diſorder. Mean while, juſt as the 
king thought himſelf entirely victorious, Jones and Lou- 
thian came from Cheſter with eight hundred men, and fall. 
ing upon the king's rear, forced them to turn againſt them. 
This gave Pointz time to rally his men, and then charge 
the king's army, who finding themſelves at once attacked 


before and behind, were at laſt utterly routed, with the loſs of 


fix hundred men, and a thouſand priſoners. Bernard Stewart 
earl of Litchfield, and ſome other officers of quality were 
killed. It was with great difficulty, that the king with the 


remains of his army, got into Denbigh-caſtle in Wales, 


where he continued ſome time; after which, with a party 
of about three thouſand men, he came to Newark in Not- 
tinghamſhire. He ſtayed in that town, till fearing to be 
befieged by the Scots, who were approaching, he went away 
by night, and ſafely arrived at Oxford the 6th of Novem- 
ber, there being no other remedy left than to make a peace 
with the parliament, 

But this peace was not eaſy to be made. The king would 
have willingly granted, in the preſent ſituation of his affairs, 
ſomething of what he had before refuſed, but did not care 
to yield all. The parliament, on their fide, were willing to 


make peace like conquerors, and by aggravating the terms 


inftead of rendering them more tolerable. 

Mean while, notwithſtanding the difficulties which were 
naturally to occur in the concluſion of a peace, the king's 
friends at London made him hope, that the diſſenſions be— 
tween the preſbyterians and the independents might turn to 


his advantage. It was intimated to him, that the preſbyte- 


rians were inraged to ſee the independent party daily increaſe 


in number and ſtrength, and that it was not doubted, but 


if he could obtain leave to come and treat in perſon with 
the two houſes, the preſbyterian members would find means 
to conclude a peace, in order to be freed from the yoke of 
the independents: that the city of London was almoſt 
wholly preſbyterians; that the king had there alſo many 
friends, and if the parliament expreſſed an inclination to 
peace, which was very likely, it would not be in the power 
of the independents to prevent the concluſion. This was 
all very well; but they ſhould have firſt explained what was 
to be underſtood by the word peace. Very probably, the 


parliament, or preſbyterian party, which ſtill prevailed, 


would have very gladly conſented to a peace, if the king 
had been willing to grant two points, which were conſidered 
by them as abſolutely neceſſary, namely, the abolition of 
epiſcopacy, and ſufficient ſecurity for the performance of his 
promiſes. For in theſe two points confiſted the parliament's 
ſcheme for a peace. But this was not the king's ſcheme. 
He always meant that ſuch a peace ſhould be made as he de- 
fired, and which J have often explained. It is true, that in 
his preſent circumſtances he was willing, with regard to the 


ſecurity, to grant ſomething more than what he had yet of- 


fered : but nothing could prevail with him to conſent to the 
abolition of epiſcopacy. So, by ever preſerving the ambi- 


guity in the term of peace, he imagined if he could obtain 


liberty to come and treat at London with the two houſes, it 
would not be impracticable, with the help of his friends, to 


force the parliament to make peace with him in his ſenſe of 


the word, though nothing was further from the intention of 
both houſes. | 


In this belief the zth of December, he demanded of the 


two houſes a ſafe conduct for the duke of Richmond, the 
earl of Southanipton, John Aſhburnham, and Jeffery Palmer, 
eſquires, who were to bring propoſitions for a peace. 

The 15th of the ſame month he renewed his demand, com- 
plaining of his having received no anſwer. 

The 26th he ſent them a third meſſage, wherein he ſaid : 

„That conceiving the former treaties had hitherto proved 
ineffectual, chiefly for want of power in thoſe perſons that 
treated, as likewiſe, becauſe thoſe from whom their power 
was derived, could not give fo clear a judgment. as was re- 
quiſite ; if therefore he might have the engagement of the 
two houſes at Weſtminſter, the commiſſioners of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland, the mayor, aldermen, common-council, 
and militia of London; of the chief commanders in fir Tho- 
mas Fairfax's army, as alfo of thoſe in the Scots army, for 
free and ſafe coming to, and abode in London or Weſtmin- 
ſter for the ſpace of forty days; he would come and have a 
perſonal treaty with the two houſes of parliament at Weſt- 
minſter, and the commiſſioners of the parliament of Scotland, 
upon all matters which might conduce to the reſtoring of 
peace and happineſs to his kingdoms, : 

He declared beforehand, that he was willing to com- 


| Littleton. Ruſhworth, tom, V. p. 116. 
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mit the great truſt of the militia, for ſuch time, and with 
ſuch powers, as were expreſſed in the paper delivered by his 
commiſſioners at Uxbridge, to thirty perſons he named. But 
if this did not ſatisfy the parliament, then he offered to name 
the one half, and leave the other to the election of the two 
houſes.” | | 

Before the two houſes received this laſt meſſage, they had 
ſent the following anſwer to the two firlt : | 

«© That finding that former treaties had been made uſe of 
for other ends, under the pretence of peace, and had proved 
dilatory and unſucceſsful, they could not give way to a ſafe- 
conduct, according to his majeſty's defire. But both houſes 
of the parliament of England, having under their confider- 
ations, propoſitions and bills for the ſettling of a ſafe and well 
grounded peace, which were ſpeedily to be communicated to 
the commiſſioners of the kingdom of Scotland, did reſolve, 
after mutual agreement of both kingdoms, to preſent them 
with all ſpeed to his majeſty.” | | 

The king replied, the 29th of December. He complained 
that a ſafe- conduct was denied for the perſons he intended 
to ſend. He inſiſted upon his demand of a perſonal treaty, 
and deſired an anſwer to his meſſage of the 26th. He ſaid, 
he ſhould never have thought of coming to London, if it was 
not his fincere intention to make peace. | 

The 15th of January 1645-6, he ſent another meſſage 
to both houſes, wherein he complained of not having an 
anſwer : he ſaid, That what he earneſtly defired was peace, 


and the means, his perſonal preſence at Weſtminſter, where 


the government of the church being ſettled as it was in the 
times of queen Elizabeth and king James, and full liberty for 
the eaſe of their conſciences who would not communicate in 
that ſervice eſtabliſhed by law, and likewiſe for the free and 
public uſe of the directory, to ſuch as thould defire to uſe the 
ſame; and all forces being agreed to be diſbanded, his ma- 
jeſty would then forthwith join with his two houſes of par- 
liament, in ſettling ſome way for the payment of the public 
debts to his Scotch ſubjects, the city of London, and others. 
And having propoſed a fair way for the ſettling of the mi- 
litia he would endeavour upon debate with his two houles, 
ſo to diſpoſe of it, as likewiſe of the buſineſs of Ireland, as 
might give them and both kingdoms fatisfa&tion. Not 
doubting alſo, but to give good contentment to his two 


| houſes of parliament in the choice of the lord-admiral, the 


officers of ſtate, and others.” 
The 13th of January 1645-6, two days before the date of 


the laſt meſſage, both houſes had returned an anſwer to that 


of the 29th of December. | 

6 That there had been a great deal of innocent blood of 
his ſubjects ſhed in the war, by his majeſty's commands and 
commiſſions. . 

That there had been Iriſh rebels brought over into both 
kingdoms, and endeavours to bring over more as alſo forces 
from foreign parts. | | 

“ That his majeſty was in arms in thoſe parts, and the 
prince at the head of an army in the weſt ; there were alſo 
forces 1n Scotland againſt that parliament and kingdom, by 
his commiſſion ; and the war in Ireland was fomented and 
prolonged by his majeſty. | 

© That until ſatisfaction and ſecurity was firſt given to both 
kingdoms, his majeſty's coming to the parliament could not 
be convenient, nor by them aſſented unto. 5 

© That they could not apprehend it a means conducing to 
peace, that his majeſty ſhould come to his parliament tor a 
few days, with any thoughts of leaving it, eſpecially with in- 
tentions of returning to hoſtility againſt it, 

© That his majeſty defired the engagement not only of his 
parliament, but of the lord-mayor of London, &c. which 
was againſt the privileges and honour of the parliaments, 
thoſe being joined with them, who were ſubject, and ſubor- 
dinate to their authority. 

„That the only way for the obtaining an happy and well- 
grounded peace, was, for his majeſty to give his aſſent to 
thoſe propoſitions that ſhould be ſent to him. Eh 

„That there was not ſo much as any mention of Scot- 
land.” | 

The king, in a reply to this anſwer, greatly complained 
of the aſperſions caſt upon him by both houſes, and reproach- 
ed them in his turn. He inſiſted upon an anſwer to his meſ- 
ſage of the 15th of December, ſaywwg, © No rational man 
could think their laſt paper, to be any anſwer to his former 
demands,” | 

But the 24th of the ſame month, he ſent a farther reply 
to every particular article of that anſwer. The ſubſtance 
whereof was : 
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_ puniſhed, and that the king continuing to protect the 


a few days. 


1. That a great deal of innocent blood had been ſpilt 
That is the very reaſon why he preſſeth that there þ F 
be no more. (1. | ul 
Remark (1.) The meaning of this objection ot 
houſes was, that there having been a great deal of blood fit. 
in the war, it was reaſonable the authors thereof ſhoud . 


00h 
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I 
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was neceſſary to proſecute tlie war till he ſnould beg 
to deliver them to juſtice, So, the king's general rep! 
this article anſwered not the objection. 

2. That he had cauſed ſome Iriſh to repair to his, 
ſiſtance.“ - 

He anſwered, that thoſe whom they called Iriſh, ge. 
indeed (for the moſt part) ſuch Engliſh proteſtants yy f 
been formerly ſent into Ireland by the two houſes, and tn, 
able to ſtay there any longer, by the negleck of thoſe thi 
ſent them thither, who ſhould have better provided f, 
them. (2.) : 
Rem. (2.) The objection did not relate to the Enplit 
forces the king had ſent for from Ircland. The thy 
houſes were far from giving theſe ſoldiers the name of lich 
But they meant the Iriſh papiſts entertained by the king i 
his army, and particularly ten thouſand men which the d 
of Glamorgan was to bring over. The king feigned ng fn 
underftand the two houſes, and made an evaſive anfyer te 
the objection, . | 

3. That the prince was at the head of an army,” Pie 
king anſwered, it was no great wonder, fince there was het 
no peace. ; 

4. That he defired to come to his parliament but für 
le anſwered by proteſting, that lic fougks 
that treaty to avoid future hoſtility, and procure a lafting 
peace. (3.) 5 

Rem. (3.) The parliament did not queſtion'it : but they 


thought the king would come to London only to compel, hy | 


means of his friends, both houſes to make fuch a peace a5 he 
deſired. So, this general anſwer was not capable of giving 
them ſatisfaction. 

5. © That the engagements which his majeſty had dzfired 
for his ſecurity, were a breach of privilege.” The king an- 
fwered, that whoſoever ſhould ca'l to mind the particular 
occaſions that enforced him to leave the city of London and 
Weſtminſter, would judge his demand very reaſonable and 
neceſſary {or his ſafety. But he no way conceived how the 
lord-mayor, aldermen, &c. of London, were either ſubjc& 
or ſubordinate to the authority of the two houſes, | 

6. That he had made no mention of Scotland.“ He 
anſwered, it was included in his former, and had been puiti- 
cularly mentioned in his latter, meſſage of the 1 5th. 

Laſtly, He dcfired a poſitive anſwer to his former mel- 
ſages. 1 N 
The 29th of January the king ſent another meſſage to boti 
houſes, where he exprefly diſavowed the ear] of Glaworgm, 


concerning the treaty with the Iriſh rebels: and ſaid, That 


that carl having made offer unto him ro raiſe forces in the 
kingdom of Ireland, and to conduct them into Fngland for 
his majeſty's ſervice, he had granted him a commiſſion to 
that purpoſe, and to that purpoſe only: but that he had no 
commiſſion at all to treat of any thing elſe, without the pt 
vity and directions of the lord-licutenant. And this clearll 
appeared by the lord-licutenant's proceedings with the ſail 
earl, who had orders to call him to an account. (4.) 

Rem. (4.) The diſguiſe uſed by the king on this occaton 
will manifeſtly appear in what will be faid prefently concert: 
ing this treaty. 

The king added, * That if two houſes would admit of his 
repair to London for a perſonal ticaty, ſpeedy notice fou 
be given him thereof, and a ſafe- conduct with a blank ſent 
for a meſſenger to be immediately diſpatched into Ireland, t 


ſtop the concluſion of the peace, the lord-licutenant being 


empowered to treat and conclude it, Do 
That he would leave the management of the bufinels 0 
Ireland wholly to the two houſes, and make no peace thei? 
but with their conſent, in caſe his endeavours in the treat! 
ſhould be bleſſed with ſucceſs. | 
„That if his perſonal repair to London ſhould be dd 
mitted, and a peace thereon enſue, he would then leave the 
nomination of the perſons to be intruſted with the militia, 
wholly to his two houſes, with ſuch power and limitations 
were expreſſed in the paper delivered by his majelty's cc. 
miſſioners at Uxbridge, the 6th of February 1644-5: 
That if the peace ſucceeded, he would be content, that 


pro hac vice,“ the two hauſes ſhould nominate the admiral, | 


officers of ſtate, and judges; to hold their places during = 


* 
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5 two houſes were ſo perſuaded of his ability in the choice 


diu ſe bene geſſerint,” to be accountable to none 
but the king and the two houſes of parliament. 

« That as for matter of religion, he intended, that all 
roteſtants ſhould have the free exerciſe of their religion 

their on Way. 

2 1 0705 the e of peace there ſhould be a 
eneral act of oblivion and tree pardon. 
25 And this to extend to Scotland. 
The king had never made ſuch advances before, and yet 
| his endeavours to obtain a ſafe- conduct were fruitleſs, 


or [4 quam 


of his expreſſions, which were commonly ambiguous, and 
capable of a different ſenſe from what appeared at firſt fight, 
that they could not reſolve to treat with him upon his own 

ropoſitions. Befides, they did not doubt, but the overture 
of a perſonal treaty was deſigned for a ſnare to force them to 
ſuch a peace as he deſited. They ſent therefore to his ſeveral 
meſſages no other anſwer than what has been ſeen. So, this 
ſort of negociation, of which the King expected a happy 
event, only left things juſt as they were. 

Both houſes, as we have ſeen, reproached the King, that 
he was now endeayouring to bring Iriſh troops into Eng- 
land ; the king did not diſown it, but denied the giving of 
the ear! of Glamorgan power to treat with the rebels upon 
any other article. This was literally true, but the king took 
care not to diſcover the whole extent of this article, and yet 
both houſes were perfectly informed of it, as will hereafter 
appear. To underſtand fully the objection and anſwer, it 
will be neceſſary to relate what paſſed in Ireland upon this 
ſubject. This is not one of the leaſt curious points of the 
reign of Charles I. though the lord Clarendon has thought 
fit to paſs it over in ſilence. 


The ceſſation made by the king with the Iriſh rebels, had 


not intirely ſuſpended hoſtilities in that ifland. Murrough 


O'Bryen lord Inchiquin, who commanded in Munſter for 
the parliament, and major-general Monroe, who was at the 
head of the Scots in Ulſter, had refuſed to accept of the 
ceſſation . On the other hand, the Engliſh forces drawn by 
the king out of Ireland, had been intirely ruined and diſpert- 
ed in England. Thus the King had reaped no advantage by 
the ceflation, the motives whereof he had concealed with all 
pollible care. He had pretended, he was indiſpenſably 
obliged to conclude it, in order to ſave the Engliſh from the 


utter deſtruction they were threatened with, by the ſuperiority 
of the rebels and the parliament's neglect to ſend ſupplies 


into Ireland. But when theſe Englith troops were feen to 
come into England, it was eaſy to perceive the true reaſon of 
the ceſſation. | : 

The king not having reaped from this artiſice all the ad- 
vantage he expected, defiited not from the defign of making 
uſe of the aſhſtance of the Iriſh to continue the war againſt 
the parliament. On the contrary, he formed the project of 
a peace with the rebels, in order to employ, not only the 
reſt of the Engliſh troops ſtill in Ireland, but alſo a good 
body of Iriſh, whom he intended to ſend for into England. 
He ordered therefore the marquis of Ormond, lord-lieutenant 
of Ireland, to negociate this peace, wherein however difficul- 
ties ſeemingly inſurmountable occurred. To make peace 
with the Irith, they were neceflarily to be ſatisfied in point 
of religion. But this the king could not do without running 


counter to all his proteſtations concerning his great zcal for 


the proteſtant religion, and without confirming in ſome 
mealure, the ſuſpicions of thoſe who believed he was con- 
cerned in the Iriſh rebellion. In a word, he could not take 
this ſtep, without relinquiſhing the intereſt of the Iriſh pro- 
teſtants, and giving the catholics ſuch advantages, as would 
render them very ſuperior to the proteſtants. The intereſts 
of England were alſo ho abandoned, and the dominion ſhe 
had always enjoyed over Ireland, fince the conqueſt of that 
kingdom, was in great meaſure to be forfeited. Nay, he 
was in danger by ſuch a proceeding to loſe many friends in 
England. Thoſe who were fincerely attached to him, and 
perſuaded, that he acted upon motives of juſtice and religion, 
muſt have opened their eyes, when they ſaw him manifeſtly 
betray the intereſt of England, and the proteſtant religion, 
if he had concluded with the Iriſh ſuch a peace as they de- 


manded. Theſe were great difficulties which could be ſur- 


mounted but by one of theſe ways; either by perſuading 
the Iriſh to rely on his general promiſes, that he would con- 


tent them at a better juncture, and when it was more in his 
Power; or elſe, colouring with ſome ſpecious pretence, the 


tavours he ſhould be obliged to grant them for a peace. As 
to the firſt way, the king forgot nothing that he believed apt 


The lord Inchiquin refuſed to accept it, becauſe he could not obtain the 
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to induce the Iriſh to truſt to his promiſes, and herein the 


marquis of Ormond was long employed without any effect. 
The Iriſh were immoveable, and would not be contented 
with bare words. The ſecond way was ſtill more impracti— 
cable : for what colour could be put upon an intire relin- 
quiſhing of the intereſts of religion and England ? 

Mean while, as the king hoped, that with the ſuccours 
from Ireland, he ſhould be able to give law to the parlia- 
ment, and then, be obliged to uſe no farther ceremony ; he 
reſolved not to deprive himſelf of ſuch an advantage, bur 
to grant the Iriſh whatever they demanded. However, to 
avoid the prejudice ſuch a proceeding might create him in 
England, he choſe to conclude a private peace with the Iriſh, 
without ſolemnity, or the intervention of the lord-licutenanr, 
and to bind himſelf to have it effectually executed, till it 
ſhould be in his power to ratify it ſolemnly, with which the 
Iriſh were content, | 

To this purpoſe, whilſt the marquis of Ormond was 
ſeemingly labouring with great earneſtneſs to make a peace 
with the rebels, by trying to perſuade them to defiſt from 
part of their demands, Edward Somerſet carl of Glamorgan, 
authorized by the king, was treating ſecretly and more effec- 
tually with them. He granted them, on the king's behalf; 
all their demands, on condition they would furniſh him with 
ten thouſand men, who ſhould paſs into England, under the 
command of the ſame earl of Glamorgan. But as this lord's 
bare promiſe was not a ſufficient ſecurity for the Iriſh, the 
King ſent him full powers, the tenor whereof was as follows: 


CHARLES R, | | 
% CHARLES by the grace of God, king of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. 
To our truſty, and right well-beloved couſin, Edward earl 
of Glamorgan, greeting. We, repoſing great and eſpecial 
truſt and confidence in your approved wiſdom, and fidelity, 


do by theſe (as firmly as under our great-ſeal, to all intents 


and purpoſes) authoriſe, and give you power, to treat and 
conclude, with the confederate Roman catholi-s in our king- 
dom of Ireland, if upon neceſſity any be to be condeſcended 
unto, wherein our lieutenant cannot ſo well be ſeen in, as not 
fit for us at the preſent publicly to own : therefore we charge 
you to proceed according to this warrant, with all poſſible 
ſecrecy : and for whatſoever you ſhall engage yourſelf, upon 
ſuch valuable confiderations, as you in your judgment ſhall 
deem fit, we promiſe, on the word of a king, and a chriſtian, 
to ratify and pertorm the fame that ſhall be granted by you, 
and under your hand and cal; the ſaid confederate catho- 
lics, having, by their ſupplies, teſtified their zeal to our 
fervice. And this ſhall be, in each particular to you, a fuf- 
ficient warrant.” 

Given at our court at Oxford, under our ſignet, and 
royal ſignature, the 2oth day of March, in the twen- 

tieth year of our reign, 1644. 5 
The date of this warrant is remarkable, for it was at a 


time when the king's affairs did not ſeem abſolutely to re- 


quire his employing the Iriſh catholics. In the foregoing 
campaign, he had gained a ſignal advantage over the earl of 
Filex, with all the weſtern counties. He had fought a 
battle at Newbury, which had not procured his enemies any 
real advantage, and on the contrary, had ſhewn in the affair 
of Dennington, that he believed to have no reaſon to fear 
them. It was juſt after the treaty of Uxbridge, where he 
did not think himſelf under a neceſſity of making any con- 
ceſſions. In a word, it was at a time when the parliament, 
by reaſon of the ill ſucceſs of their arms, were labouring to 
new-model their army. It cannot therefore be ſaid, that 
the king was driven by deſpair, to make ule of the aſſiſtance 
of the Iriſh. It is rather very eaſy to perceive, it was ſolely 
to encreaſe the ſuperiority he then had over the parliament. 

By virtue of this warrant, the earl of Glamorgan concluded 
a treaty with the popiſh biſhops, concerning the clergy-liv- 
ings. This was a preliminary treaty, upon which the biſhops 
made the following inſtrument : 

“ Whereas in theſe articles touching the clergy-livings, 
the right honourable the earl of Glamorgan, 1s obliged in 
his majeſty's behalf, to ſecure the conceſſions in theſe 
articles by act of parliament : we holding that manner of 
ſecuring thoſe grants, as to the clergy-livings, to prove more 
difficult and prejudicial to his majeſty, than by doing there- 
of, and ſecuring thoſe conceſſions otherwiſe, as to the ſaid 
living, the ſaid earl undertaking and promiſing, in the be- 
half of his majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, as hereby he 
doth undertake, to ſettle the ſaid conceſſions, and ſecure them 


preſylency of Munſter, See Borlaſe, p. 146. 1 
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to the clergy, and their reſpective ſucceſſors, in another ſe- 


cure way, other than by parliament, at preſent, till a fit op- 
portunity be offered for ſecuring the ſame; do agree, and 
condeſcend thereunto: and this inſtrument by his lordſhip 
ſigned, was before the perfecting thereof intended to that 
purpoſe, as to the faid livings, to which purpoſe 
we mutually ſigned this indorſement : and it is fur- 
ther intended, that the catholic clergy ſhall not be interrupt- 
ed by parliament, or otherwiſe, as to the ſaid livings, con- 
frary to the meaning of theſe articles.“ | 3 
GLAMORGAN. 


The earl of Glamorgan added alſo the following proteſta- 
tion or oath : 

& | Edward earl of Glamorgan do proteſt, and ſwear, 
faithfully to acquaint the king's moſt excellent majeſty with 
the proceedings of this kingdom, in order to his ſervice, and 
to the endearment of this nation, and punctual performance 
of what I have (as authoriſed by his majeſty) obliged myſelf 


to ſee performed; and in default, not to permit the army in- 


truſted to my charge to adventure itſelf, or any confiderable 
part thereof, until conditions from his majeſty, and by his 


majeſty be performed.“ 
Sept. 3, 1645. GLAMORGAN. 


The ſubſtance of the treaty between the earl of Glamorgan, 


and the confederate Iriſh catholics. 


IT was ſaid in the beginning of the treaty, that much time 


had been ſpent in meetings and debates betwixt James mar- 


quis of Ormond lord-lieutenant of Ireland, and the com- 


miſſioners of the catholic council of Kilkenny, for the treat- 
ing and concluding of a peace; and thereupon many difficul- 
ties arifing, the earl of Glamorgan was entruſted and autho- 
riſed by his majeſty, to grant and aflure to the faid confede- 


rate catholics, further grace and favours, which the ſaid 
_ lord-lieutenant had not as yet, in that latitude as they ex- 


pected, granted unto them; in purſuance therefore of his 
majeſty's authority, under his fignature royal and ſignet, 
bearing date at Oxon the 12th day of March, in the 2oth 
year of his majeſty's reign.—** It is accorded and agreed be- 
tween the ſaid earl of Glamorgan, for and on the behalf of 
his majeſty, and Richard lord viſcount Mountgarret prefident 
of the ſupreme council at Kilkenny, Donnough lord viſcount 
Muſkerry, &c. cominiſſioners appointed by the confederate 
Roman catholics: _ | 

J. That all the profeſſors of the Roman catholic religion 
in Ireland ſhall enjoy the free and public uſe and exerciſe of 
their religion. | 

“ II. That they ſhall hold and enjoy all the churches by 


them enjoyed within that kingdom, or by them poſſeſſed at 


any time ſince the 23d of October 1641, and all other churches 


in the ſaid kingdom, other than ſuch as are now actually en- 


zoyed by his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects. 
III. That all the Roman. catholics ſhall be exempted 


from the juriſdiction of the proteſtant clergy, and that the 


Roman catholic clergy ſhall not be puniſhed or moleſted, for 
the exerciſe of their juriſdiction over their reſpective catholic 
flocks. 

6 IV. That the following act ſhall be paſſed in the next 
parliament to be holden in Ireland. [Here is inſerted the 
form of an act for ſecuring all the king's conceſſions to the 
catholics. ] 7 | 

V. That the marquis of Ormond, or any others, ſhall 
not diſturb the profeſſors of the Roman catholic religion in 
the profeſſion ot the articles above ſpecified, | 

* VI. The earl of Glamorgan engages his majeſty's word 
for the performance of theſe articles. | 

« VII. The public faith of the kingdom ſhall be engaged 
unto the ſaid earl by the commiſſioners of the confederate 
eatholics, for ſending ten thouſand men by order of the 
gencral-aſſembly at Kilkenny, armed the one half with muſ- 
quets, and the other half with pikes, to ſerve his majeſty in 
England, Wales, or Scotland, under the command of the 
earl of Glamorgan,” 
| Signed the 25th of Auguſt 1645. 
Moreover, the Iriſh commiſſioners engaged their word and 


» He attended the army at this time to viſit his dioceſe, and. put in execu- 
tion an order for the arrears of his biſhopric, granted to him by the council 
of Kilkenny. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 239. | 

» This letter to the king, with the lord Digby's narrative of his proceed- 
ings againſt the earl of Glamorgan, &c. came to the parliaments hands in 
the following manner: whilſt Fairfax was in Cornwall hemming in the lord 
Hopton, a ſhip came into Padſtow from Ireland, not doubting but to have 
been well received ; whereas the town's people, with the help of ſome par- 
liament dragoons, ſeized and boarded her. The captain, one Allen of Wa- 
terford, had thrown a packet of letters over-board, which were found float- 
ing on the water and carried to Fairfax, who found, amongſt others, the 
letter and narrative above-mentioned. Theſe letters being ſhewed and read 
% the people of the county, who were ſummoned to appear on the downs 


the other third being reſerved for the clergy's ſubſiſtence, 


affairs, met with a body of Iriſh troops marching to beg. 


the faith of the ſupreme council of Kilkenny, that two third; 
of the clergy's revenues ſhould be employed for the ſpace of 
three years, towards the maintenance of the ten thouſang men 

3 


This treaty, though made very fecretly, was however g; 
covered by an extraordinary accident. The archbiſhop ,x 
Tuam, prefident of Connaught, going into Ulſter about ip 
Sligo and joined with them, whether for ſecurity's ſake je 
ſome other deſign u. When they came near Sligo, the gur- 
riſon made a ſally, charged the troops that were come tg h. 
fiege them, utterly routed them, and killed the archhigy, 
of Tuam. In his pockets it was that authentic copies, 2. 
teſted and ſigned by ſeveral biſhops, were found, of the fore. 
mentioned treaty, and of the king's warrant to the ear} g. 
Glamorgan, which were ſent ro the parliament, ; 

The marquis of Ormond, the lord Digby then in Ireland 
and ſome others having ſoon heard that the ſecret wag gif. 
covered, found no better expedient to clear the King, thy 
to arreſt the earl of Glamorgan, for having, in a preſump. 
tuous manner, worthy of ſevere puniſhment, exceeded his 
orders, and concluded a treaty with the Iriſh. This is wha 
the king alſo inſinuated in his meſſage to both houſes of the 
19th of January 1645-6. | 

Ruſhworth has inſerted in his collections two intercepted 
letters of the earl of Glamorgan, one to his counteſs dated 
in January, acquainting her that his impriſonment did ng 
give him much uncafineſs. In the other of the 26th of Fe. 
bruary, directed to the king, he told him, that he was 2 
Waterford providing ſhipping to tranſport fix thouſand foot 
immediately, and that four thoyſand more were to folloy 
them by May “. Theſe troops came not however into Eng- 


land, probably by reaſon of the change in the King's affairs, 


which were in a melancholy ſituation after the battle of Nafe. 
by. All his towns were taken one after another. The Scots 
were now before Newark, and general Fairfax having reduced 
all the weſt to the obedience of the parliament, was prepar- 
ing to beſiege the king in Oxford. x | 

Whilſt the king was in this melancholy ſtate, the court of 
France ſent Montreuil into England, on pretence of procur- 
ing a peace between the king and the parliament : but their 
real intention was, that Montreuil ſhould endeavour a private 
agreement between the king and the Scots x. This could not 
be done without the king's entirely forſaking the biſhops, 
and conſenting to the eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian go- 
vernment in the church of England. The court of France 
and the queen of England hoped, this project would ſucceed 
the more eaſily, as it was agreeable to good policy and the 
king's intereſts, The king would thereby have gained not 
only the Scots, who had a ſtrong army in England, but alſo 
the city of London and the majority of the members of par 
liament, who, for the moſt part, infiſted upon the other 
points in diſpute only to obtain this the more eafily, This 
was properly the ſole means of balancing or ſurmounting the 
great power of the independents, who were in a manner maſ- 
ters of the army. If the king had taken this courſe, it 1s very 
evident, it would have turned greatly to his advantage: 
whereas, at the time it was propoſed to him, he was entirely 
without remedy. But his zeal for epiſcopacy would not fut- 
fer him to accept of ſuch an overture; and he told Mon- 
treuil, he would never conſent o it. About the ſame time 
the queen ſent fir William Davenant to perſuade the king to 
join with the preſbyterians, as the only means to free himſel 
from his ſad condition. The moment Davenant offered to 
ſpeak to him, he commanded him to hold his tongue, and 
never more appear in his preſence. | i 

Mean while, Montreuil at his arrival in England being 
poſſeſſed with the notion, that the king would not refuſe tc 
courſe, which was to be propoſed to him, had made ſome 
overtures to the Scotch commiſſioners reſiding in London, 
and found them inclinable to treat with the king: but after 
he had ſpoke and writ to his majeſty ſeveral times, he found 
him immoveable. The Scots, on their part, being n0 leis 
inflexible, conſtantly refuſed to promiſe the king any aſſiſtance, 
unleſs he conſented to the abolition of epiſcopacy J. 


by Bodmin, made great impreſſion on them, ſo that many of them 2 
to aſſiſt in blocking up all paſſages, to prevent the royal cavalry from break- 
ing through. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 104. | f 
* The lord Clarendon affirms, That the Scots were under terrible _ 
henſions of being diſappointed of all their hopes, by the prevalence of t . 
independent army, and therefore wiſhed for nothing more, than an oppor 
tunity to make a firm conjunction with the king. 


The Scots produced a writing ſigned by the queen, wherein were ſuch 


expreſſions, as did not pleaſe the king, and made him look =_ — 
negoczation, as rather a conſpiracy againſt the church, between the cat a 
and preſbyterians, than as an expedient for his reſtoration or preſervation! 
Clarendon, tom. II. p. 579. 
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Whilſt the affair was delayed by this difficulty, and Mon. 
treui Bir favourable to the king, Fairfax was advancing 
re army, ſo that the king was in danger of being in— 
be? Jin Oxfor The king's principal concern was then to 
_—_ himſelf from this iminent danger. Though he had 
28 time demurred upon going to the Scotch army, on 
tl 5 of che forementioned difficulty, he ſaw however no 
1 Ns remedy when the danger approached. The Scotch of- 
28 had made him ſome general promiſes, founded pro- 
bably upon their hopes of his conſenting at laſt to their de- 


mands. He ſent them word of his intention to come to their 


| 2 82 He had not time, doubtleſs, to make a more parti- 


cular treaty. At leaſt it is not Known to this day upon what 
terms the king put himſelf into the hands of the Scots, and 
on what CONTIN HY received him. However, the king 
having no time to loſe, that he might not be inveſted in 
Oxford, departed privately, and came to the Scotch army, 
the 5th of May, 1646 . | . 

[1646] The king had, on the 13th of April, imparted by 
ſetter to the marquis of Ormond his deſign to throw bimſelf 
into the arms of the Scots, in theſe words: Having lately 


ſciences, in the Scottiſh army; and that they {hall really 
and effectually join with us, and with tuch as will come in 
to us, and ſhall employ their armies and forces to aſſiſt us 
to the procuring of a happy and well-grounded peace ff it 


F L to uſe our beſt endeavour, with their athſtance, and with the 
conjunction of the forces under the marquis of Montroſe, 
and ſuch of our well- affected ſubjects of England as ſhall 
ariſe for us to procure, if it may be, an honourable and ſpee- 
dy peace.” 3 
The marquis of Ormond ſent a copy of this letter to ge- 
neral Monroe, who commanded the Scotch troops in Ireland, 
and Monroe communicated the fame to the commiſſioners of 
the parliament in Uliter, by whom copies of the letter, as 
printed at Dublin, were ſent over to both houſes, and it was 
read in the houſe of commons on Saturday June the gth. 
Whereupon, on the Monday following, the Scotch commiſ- 
fioners delivered a declaration to the houſe of peers, poſitive- 


king to alliſt him. Thus we ſee on one fide, the king affirm- 
ing he had received very good ſecurity that the Scots would 
declare for him; and on the other, the commiſſioners of 
Scotland denying that their army had made any treaty with 
the king to aſſiſt him. | | 

In all probability, the Scotch commiſſioners and the ge- 
neral officers of their army had given Montreuil hopes, they 
would declare for the king, but on condition he would re- 
nounce epiſcopacy ; without which condition, it is not eaſy 
to conceive, that the commiſſioners or officers ſhould have 
made ſuch a promiſe, which was not in their power; ſince 


ey they could not engage contrary to the expreſs tenor of the 
Ze 6 covenant, and without poſitive orders from thoſe who go- 
” verned Scotland. Wherefore, it could only be hopes, and 


thoſe conditional, which the king prepoſterouſly took for 


log. aſſurances, and which Montreuil, perhaps, confounded as well 
une as he. It is true, the earl of Clarendon cites a paper ſigned 
oy by Montreuil, wherein he ſays, © I do promiſe in the name 
1 of the king and queen (my maſter and miſtreſs) and by vir- 


we of tbe powers I have from their majeſties, that if the king 
ot Great-Britain ſhall put him himſelf into the Scottiſh army, 
he ſhall be there received as their natural ſovereign, and ſhall 
be with them in all freedom of his conſcience and honour. 
—And that the Scots ſhall employ their armies and forces 
to aſſiſt his majeſty in the recovery of his juſt rights, &c.” 
But it muſt be obſerved, there is not in this paper a ſingle 
word to ſhew that Montreuil was impowered to make this 


: According to the lord Clarendon, the king was not reſolved, when he 
left Oxford, whither he ſhould go to London or the Scotch army. He ſays, 
the king went away the 27th of April, attended only by John Aſhburaham, 
doom ot his'bed-chamber, and one Mr. Hudſon a divine, who underſtood 
the by-ways, It was nine days after his leaving Oxford before it was known 
Where the king was, It ſeems the king had waſted that time in ſeveral 
places, purpoſely to be informed of the condition of the marquis of 


ontroſe, and to find a ſecure paſſage to get to him, which he exceeding] 
Pas RH 3 Clarendon, tom. II 1 upon his 5 
,ppore IF kg 0 the king eroſſed the country, was at Henley, Brentford, and Har- 
33 0 e Hill, where he ſtaid ſome time, and was almoſt perſuaded to come 
uch Ws Faw on; and then he went to St, Albans, and ſo to Harborough in Lei- 
hr I e e the French agent was to have met him with ſome horſe, 
"holic act him to the Scots army, but came not; from thence the king went 


. lay one night; and from thence to Downham in 


; yed at a petty alehouſe, from April 30 to May g ; that 
e paſſed ſometimes by the name of Hudſon's tutor, 3 doctor, and 
Number 116. | 


vation. 


cord 
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the Scotch army before Newark, to try to find 


and they promiſed to receive him and provide for his 


received very good ſecurity that we, and all thatdo, or ſhall 
adhere to us, ſhall be ſafe in our perſons, honours, and con- 


ſhall pleaſe God that we come ſafe thither, we are reſolved 


Iy denying, that their army had made any treaty with the 
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promiſe, either by the commiſſioners, or the general officers, 
or the parliament of Scotland: nay, it does not ſo much as 
appear that he was accepted for a mediator in the affair; that 
beſides, he could not engage the authority of the king of 
France and queen-regent to make ſuch a promiſe, unleſs 
he was furniſhed with a treaty, which however has never 
appeared. The lord Clarendon intimates, that Montreuil 
had the word of the principal officers in the Scotch army, 
but that afterwards, finding them grown cold, he writ to 
the King, to diſſuade him from venturing his perſon among 
them. Indeed it is hard to conceive that Montreuil ſhould 
ſign fuch a promiſe without being authorized. But on the 
other hand, is it likely that, if he had been authorized by a 
treaty or other warrant, he would not have mentioned it in 
his paper ? | 

But what feems ſtill more impoſſible, is that the Scots 
ſhould promiſe without condition, as this engagement inti- 
mates, contrary to the tenor of the covenant between the 
two nations, fince the king would not ſo much as hear of the 
abolition of epiſcopacy. There mult therefore have been 
ſome miſtake in the negotiation carried on by Montreuil”s 


mediation, and the king and the mediator muſt have taken, 


for potitive aflurances, promiſes which were conditional only, 
as appears in the king's letter to the marquis of Ormond, and 
the ſolemn denial of che Scots. However this be, Montreuil 
was recalled and diſgraced, and as there is reaſon to believe, 
It was for engaging the word and honour of the king his 
maſter, and the queen-regent, upon fo trifling a foundation. 
The lord Clarendon, probably, to hinder the king from be- 
ing blamed for putting himſelf into the hands of the Scots 
too huttily, and without good ſecurity, ſays, this envoy's 
diſgrace was an artifice of card inal Mazerin, who had a mind 
to conceal the inſincerity of che court of France. I own I 
cannot comprehend the meaning of theſe words. Bur if it 
be true, that Montreuil was not authorized to promiſe what 
he did, as it does not appear that he was, I do not ſee any 
occaſion to ſeek for other cauſe of his diſgrace. 

The king being come to the Scotch army ®, which had 


been before Newark ever ſince November, the general re- 


preſented to him, that it would be proper, for the ſafety of 
his perſon, for the army to march northward, near the bor- 
ders of Scotland. But as this could not be done before the 
taking of Newark, he defired him to order the town to ſur- 


render. The king perſuaded by this reaſon, gave orders to 


the lord Ballafis the governor to ſurrender Newark, which was 
done accordingly; and immediately after the army began to 
march and came with the king to Newcaſtle. 

May the 18th, the king ſent a meſſage to both houſes, 
recommending to them the ſpeedy ſettling of religion, and 
the taking to that end the advice of the divines of both 
kingdoms aſſembled at Weſtminſter. 

Concerning the militia, he agreed that the two houſe ſhould 
name all the commiſſioners tor that truſt for the ſpace of ſeven 
years, and after the expiration of that term, a regulation 
ſhould be made by the king and both houſes. 

He offered the like for the kingdom of Scotland. 

Concerning the wars in Ireland, he ſaid in general, he 
would do whatever was poſhble for him to give full ſatisfac- 
tion therein, | 

In a poſtcript, he offered to diſband his forces at Oxford, 
and conſent that the fortifications of that city ſhould be de- 
moliſhed, provided honourable terms were granted to the 
garriſon, which done, he would give the like order to the 
reſt of his garriſons. | 

The next day, the king writ to the city of London, to 
acquaint them, that he was ready to comply with the par- 
liament in every thing. 

June the 10th, he preſſed the two houſes by another meſ- 


ſage, to ſend their propoſitions for peace, that he might give 


them all juſt fatisfaction; and delired again the liberty to 
come to London and treat in perſon with themb. 


ſometimes as Aſhburnham's ſervant. Whitelock, p. 209. Ruſhworth, tom. 
VI. p. 267. Heath, p. 99. 

a The parliament received, on May 6, intelligence of the king's repairing 
to the Scots army, and thereupon immediately voted, That his majeſty ſhould 
be ſent to Warwick-caſtle, Rufhworth, tom. VI. p. 268. 

b The parliament, in their debates about the propotitions for peace to be 
ſent to the king, voted, That tir Thomas Fairtax ſhould be made a baron, 
and have cool. a year ſettled upon him; and his father made an earl, Oli- 
ver Cromwell a baron, with 2 50 0l. per annum. The earls of Northumber— 
land, Eſſex, Warwick, and Pembroke, be made dukes. The earls of Sa- 
liſpury and Mancheſter, marquifſes, The lords Roberts, Say, Willoughby 
of Parham, Wharton, and Howard, earls, Mr. Holles, a viſcount, Sir 
Henry V ane, ſenior, a baron. Sir Willizm Waller, a baron, with 2 Fool. per 
annum. Sir Arthur Ho flerigge, and tir Philip Stapleton, barons, with 2000), 
per annum each, Sir William Brereton, to have 1520l, and Skippon 10001], 
per annum. Whitelock, p. 181, 182. 
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The 25th of the ſame month, the Scotch commiſſioners 
preſented a memorial to the parliament, whereby they con- 
ſented, that the propoſitions for peace, which had been com- 
municated to them, ſhould be ſent to the king, with proteſ- 
tation however, that they were not all agreeable to their 
ſentiments. They dehred alſo, that money might be ſent 
to their troops both in England and Ireland, their, accounts 
ſtated, and all armies ſpeedily diſbanded. 1 

Mean while, the Scotch army at Newcaſtle, underſtand- 
ing it was reported at London, that they had made a treaty 
with the king to aſſiſt him againſt the pachament, publiſh- 
ed a declaration, proteſting, it was always their intention to 
maintain the covenant between the two kingdoms, and that 
they abhorred all public and private ways tending to violate 
the ſame, or to create a miſuntlerſtanding between the two 
nations. Atthe ſame time, they preſented a petition to the 
king, beſeeching him to take a ſpeedy courſe of ſettling of 
religion in England, according to the example of the beſt 
reformed churches, and for eſtabliſhing the privileges and 
liberties of his kingdoms; expreſſing their great grief for his 
not having yet authorized and figned the covenant ©. They 
alſo prayed him to comply with the counſels of his parlia- 
ment. The king returned to this petition a general anſwer, 
without entering into particulars. - 5 

The general aſſembly of the kirk of Scotland writ like- 
wite to the parliament of England, the city of London, the 
atſembly of divines, to deſire them to promote the work of 
reformation, according to the tenor of the covenant. 


July the 6th, the houſe of commons voted, That Eng-_ 


land had no further need of the Scotch army, and that the 
commiſſioners of Scotland ſhould be deſired to withdraw their 
forces. 5 

Some days after, the two houſes ſent * propoſitions for 
peace to the king at Newcaſtle, which were little different 
from thoſe debated at Uxbridge. Wherefore I do not think 
it neceſſary to repeat them. I ſhall content myſelf with re- 
lating the 13th article, being an addition to the former 
claims of both houſes with reſpect to the militia : 

That during the ſpace of twenty years, the two houſes 
of parliament alone ſhall have power to arm, train, and diſ- 
cipline the militia; and that neither the king, or his ſucceſ- 
ſors, ſhall during the ſaid ſpace of twenty years, exerciſe any 


power over them. 


«© The like for the kingdom of Scotland, if the eſtates of 
the parliament there ſhall think fit. 

© That monies be raiſed for the maintenance of the ſaid 
forces for land- ſervice, and of the navy, as the lords and 
commons ſhall, during the ſaid ſpace of twenty years, think 
fit; and that the {aid forces be employed, ordered, and 
diſpoſed, as the two houſes ſhall appoint, and not other- 
wile: that they ſhall have power, 1. To ſuppreſs all forces 
raiſed without their authority and conſent. 2. To ſuppreſs 
all foreign forces, who ſhall invade any of the Engliſh do- 
minions. 3. To,conjoin the forces of England with thoſe 
of Scotland. | | | 

That after the expiration of the ſaid twenty years, no 
perſon under any pretence whatſoever, ſhall any way diſpoſe 
of the Engliſh forces, without the conſent of both houſes, 

«© That after the ſaid twenty years, if any bills are paſſed 
by the lords and commons, for the ſafety of the kingdom, 
and the royal aſſent is not given to them within ſuch time 
as the houſe of peers ſhall judge convenient; that ſuch bills 
ſhall nevertheleſs be as valid to all intents and purpoles, as 
if the royal aſſent had been given thereunto.” , | 

The parliament's commiſſioners preſented theſe propoſi- 
tions to the king the 24th of July; and as they declared to 
him, they were limited not to ſtay above ten days at New- 
caſtle, the king gave them his anſwer the iſt of Auguſt, 
That the propoſitions tendered to him did import ſo 
great alterations in government, both in the church and king- 
dom, that it was very difficult for him to return a particular 
and poſitive anſwer to them, before a full debate, wherein 
thoſe propoſitions, and the neceſſary explanation, true tenſe, 
and reaſons thereof, were rightly weighed and underſtood : 


© The author's words are, „They prayed him to ſign the covenant,” 
but it is in the petition as in the tranſlation, See Ruſhworth, tom. VI, 
p. zog. |; ä 

? The commiſſioners for the houſe of lords, were the earl of Pembroke and 
Suffolk; and for the commons, ſir John Danvers, fir John Hippeſley, Mr, 
Robinſon, and fir Walter Earle. Whitelock, p. 214. 


A little after the king's coming to Newcaſtle, a Scotch miniſter preach- 
ed boldly before him, and when his ſermon was done, called for the fifty-ſecond 
pſalm, which begins, Why doſt thou, tyrant, boaſt thyſelf, thy wicked 
works to praiſe,” Whereupon his majeſty ſtood up, and called for the fifty- 
ſixth pſalm, which begins, Have mercy, lord, on me, I pray, for men 
The people waved the miniſter's pfalm, and ſung that 
Whitelock, p. 270,-Whilſt the king was at 


would me devour.” 


which the king called for, 
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which he found the commiſſioners were not authorized £5 


admit, nor able to give him. 


That he deſired to « 
London, with freedom, honour, and ſafety, where he 


one to 
m1 Che 


have thoſe doubts cleared, and thoſe difficulties explained to 


him. 


That he aſſured them, that as he could never 
ſcend to what was abſolutely deſtructive to that juſt 
which, by the laws of God and the land, he was born 
he would chearfully grant and give his aſſent to all ſu 


Conde. 
power, 
unto, 0 


ch bill; 


as ſhould be really for the good and peace of his people, Ry, 


having regard to his own particular.” 


Before the king delivered his anſwer to the parliament; 
commiſſioners, the earl of Loudon, lord- chancellor of Scq. 
land, made a ſpeech to him, to perſuade him to accept th, 
propoſitions. His reaſons were the ſtronger and more Pref. 
ſing, as drawn from the neceſſity the king was in, But 
his majeſty was not pleaſed to take his advice. This an. 
ſwer being read in the parliament the twelfth of Auguſt 
was the cauſe of great joy to thoſe who wiſhed not for 


peace ©, 


The ſame day, the Scotch commiſſioners preſented a me. 
morial to the lords, offering to fend their army into Scotland 
upon reaſonable ſatisfaction for their pains, hazards, charge; 
and ſufferings. They alſo ſaid, ſince his majeſty had not 
agreed to the propoſitions preſented to him, it was neceſſary 
to conſult with them, what was to be done, as well concern. 
ing the king's perſon, as the peace and ſafety of the ty 
kingdoms. Both houſes returned them thanks, and appoint. 


eda committee to examine their accounts. 


Some days after they delivered in an account of arrear, 


amounting to two millions. 


The parliament diſputed ſere- 


ral articles, and deducted ſuch ſums as the Scots had re: 
ceived. The Scots allowed the juſtice of ſome of theſe de. 
ductions, but could not agree to others f. At laſt, after 
many debates, the Scots offered to accept of a ſum in groß, 
for a full diſcharge of their arrears. Whereupon they were 


aſked, what ſum they demanded, and at firſt they inſiſted 
The houſe of com. 


upon five hundred thouſand pounds. 


mons offered two hundred, and afterwards three hundred 
thouſand pounds. At length, the Scots abating one hundred 
thouſands pounds of their demand, it was agreed to alloy 
them four hundred thouſand, one halt to be paid upon 
their removal out of the kingdom, and the other at certain 


times. 


This is the fatal bargain, whereby it is pretended, 


the Scots ſold the king to the parliament of England, be. 


cauſe indeed they delivered him up ſome months after. But 


it muſt be obſerved, that this is only a ſuſpicion, a bare con. 
jecture, and if it be true, that the Scots, when they agreed 
upon this ſum of four hundred thouſand pounds, oblige 
themſelves to give up the king to the parliament, which | 
will neither affirm nor deny, at leaſt, they acted with 5 
much addreſs, that there appeared no expreſs proof ot i. 
No treaty, no paper, concerning this affair ever came b 


the knowledge of the public. 


The ſum was promiſed then 


for arrears due to their army, from the 18th of Januar 
6431-4, to the 18th of September 1646. If it could bepro- 
ved, that in all that time the Scotch army had been reg 
larly paid, according to the treaty between the two nation, 
and that no arrears were due to them, this, doubtleſs, would 
be a confirmation of the aforementioned ſuſpicion. Butch 


proof 1s very difficult. 


For if on one fide, the Scots, © 


mount the debt to five hundred thouſand pounds, inſette 
in their accounts ſeveral unjuſt articles, which 'ought to hate 
been abated, the Engliſh on their fide, acted with no et 
injuſtice, in pretending to make unfair deductions. Ti 
appears by the particulars of the accounts brought in by bolt 
parties, which are to be ſeen in Ruſhworth's Collections 
Nay, it ſeems, if the Engliſh had been deſirous to conc? 
the ſecret motives of this bargain, they ſhould not have dt 
puted the debt, ſince nothing would have been more P, 
per to remove the ſuſpicion of their giving this ſum to i 
Scots, to engage them to deliver up the king, than to a 


it was really due to them for arrears. 


Another, and no leſs important, remark may 


upon this ſubject. The thing that has rendered 


Newcaſtle, Henderſon came and much importuned his maje 


propoſitions ; but his majeſty affirming, he could not in conic! 
to ſeveral things therein, eſpecially to the change of church go" 


be mid. 
odious (1 


ſty to pal the 


onſeſt 
ence C ; 


ernme"s 


from the ancient order of epiſcopacy, ſeyeral papers paſſed between Þ1s in 
and him, which ſhew the king's great abilities in thoſe controverbcs 5 
at a time when he could not have the aſſiſtance of any of his chaplaius. nk 
derſon returning to Edinburgh, died ſoon after, on Auguſt 31. White 
ſays Whitelock, a perſon of a ſober converſation and good learning. te be 
lock adds, Some ſaid he died of grief, becauſe he could not peng . 
king to ſign the propoſitions,” p. 221. He was more moderate, ſays 


worth, than many of them. Tom. VI. p. 321. 


They acknowledged the receipt of but 700,000, in monies, 


aſſeſſments, quarters, and otherwiſe, See Ruſliworth, tom. 


proviſions 


p. 37" tis 
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ended ſale of the king's perſon, is the tragical death of 
S ince, of whch it was the occaſion. But it mult be 
hed "ir was ſo only by accident. Nothing was at 
jen ": 16 farther from the thoughts, both of the parliament 
— he Scots, than putting the king to death. The inde- 
nth mortal enemies of the king, Scots, and Preſby- 
terians, were the men who twice took away the king from 
the parliament, by means of the army, and cut off his 
head, at the very time the parliament and Scots were hear- 
tly labouring to reſtore him, as will hereafter appear. If 
therefore this pretended fale, ſuppoſing it real, was the oc- 
caſion of the king's death, it may be affirmed, it was the in- 
nocent occaſion, and its effects ought not to be imputed to 
the parliament, ſuch as it was at that time, ſince it is cer- 
tain, neither both houſes, nor the Scots, did they carry 
their views ſo far, nor could poſſibly foreſee what afterwards 
happened. But, as 1 ſaid before, it can by no means be 
proved, that the Scots did indeed fell the king to the Eng- 
liſh. We ſhall ſee preſently, the reaſons why the Scots 
would not take charge of the king's perſon. 
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honour and ſafety. 


that army being only auxiliaries, and in the pay of England, 
it was the ſame as if he had retired to the parliament's ar— 
my, whereof the Scotch forces were a part. 

In another conference, the fame lord ſtrenuouſly conti— 
nued to prove, the principle advanced by him in the for— 
mer, namely. 


That the diſpoſing of his majeſty's perſon did belong to 


both kingdoms, and therefore, that he ought not to be diſpoſed 


of by any one of the kingdoms, but by joint advice of both. 
He explained the word“ ditpoſe”, which was liable to be 
miſunderſtood : and ſaid, he meant thereby, either that his 
majelty ſhould be put under reſtraint, or be at freedom with 


looked upon it as a remedy more dangerous than the diſcaſe, 
and as a means to draw the war of foreign kings upon the 
nation, (eſpecially the prince being in other kingdoms) ra- 
ther than to quiet the troubles at home. And therefore he 
concluded, that he would lay aſide the way of reſtraint, and 
ſpeak of the way which might be with freedom, honour, and 
ſatety; and that could be no other, but that his majeſty 


753 


As for the way of reſtraint, he ſaid, he 


EV, — 


g I In the beginning of September, the duke of Hamilton, ſhould go into Scotland, or come to his parliament, or ſome 1 
Ki # who had been releaſed out of Michael's Mount in Cornwall, of his houſes about London. His going into Scotland, he 9 ö 
10 upon the parliament's taking that place, came io Newcaſtle, obſerved, was full of dangers and inconvenience to both 1 
ry with ſome other Scotch commiſſioners, and earneſtly preſſed Kingdoms: tor the Iriſh, banded with a crew of malignants, $1 
n. the king to accept the propoſitions for peace. Tf the Scots pollefled the mountains and highlands, which were the [| 
Wo had bargained, by a ſecret treaty, to give up the king to fong-holds, and never-conquered parts of that kingdom. 40 
nt. the parliament, this proceeding ſeems to have been prejudi- That they had not laid down their arms, but kept in a 90 

cial to them, ſince the King's compliance would have voided body together; and they were ſo near Ireland, as the forces [ | 
ns their bargin with the Engliſh, and deprived them of the of the rebels there might in two or three hours {pace come 1 
hs promiſed ſum. : over and join with them; and Scotland not being able to 11 
wy The king anſwered the duke and the other commiſſi- Keep and entertain armies long, the king being there, might 9 
4 oners, © That he only deſired to be heard, but could not raiſe luch forces in that kingdom, as might make way quickly i 
{ter obtain his defire. That he did not give a denial to the pro- into England. And therefore his majeſty's going into Scot- Wi. 
ols, poſitions, but only defired to be rightly informed of what land being of moſt dangerous conſequence to both King- 1 
ere was demanded, and that his reaſons might be heard.“ doms, he offered to their lordſhips conſideration, his majet- {hu 
[ted In another anſwer given them in writing the next day, he ty's coming to London, or ſome of his houſes thereabouts.” ; 1 
18 faid, © he ſhould be content to reſtrain epiſcopal govern- The principal reaſon on which he grounded his opinion, was ; 1h 

Ired ment to ſome few dioceſes, at Oxford, Wincheſter, Briſtol, the lame as the king himſelf had alledged. That he had 11 
dred Bath and Wells, and Exeter; leaving all the reſt of England not refuſed his aſſent to the propoſitions, but only defired to | | 
How fully to the prefbyterian government, with the ſtricteſt clauſes have his doubts cleared, and difficulties explained.“ N bi 
pon they ſhould think upon againſt papiſts and independenis. In But in this reaſoning there was a material defect, which nn 
tain a poſtſcript, he required them, to give a particular account mult have been viſible to all. And that is, the chancellor | bt 
ded, of this offer to the general aſſembly in Scotland; aſſuring ſuppoſed, the king ſhould not be put under reſtraint, but b 
be. them, that he would punctually make good his laſt letter to left at full liberty in Scotland, at London, or ſome one of ii 
But them. And hoped, that they, as churchmen, would not his houſes; which certainly was very far from the thoughts 1 
con- preſs him to comply with what was againſt his conſcience, of the perſon that ſpoke, of the Scots, and of the parliament | i | 
rreed W till he ſhould have leiſure to be better informed.” : of England. In building therefore upon ſo wrong a founda- i 
liged This anſwer was a plain intimation, that when the king tion, the lord Loudon could not expect that his reaſoning | 
uch! aid, he deſired to be heard, it was only a pretence to have ſhould be conſidered as of much weight, if he had not been Wt | 
ith lo W liberty to come to London, to cauſe, if poſtible, the propo- to deal with men whoſe intereſt it was to feign, they thought . 
of it fitions to be altered. We ſee alſo by this anſwer, that he it very ſolid. | | | | 0 
me t0 conſidered the affair of church government, as the principal Nothing ſeems more apt to comfirm the ſuſpicion of the . 
them and moſt difficult point. In a word, his offer ſhews he was Scots being engaged to deliver the king to the parliament, ol | 
nuary = very hard preſſed, ſince he agreed, that preibyterian govern- than this artifice of the lord Loudon to that end. For though 1 
e pro- ment ſhould be eſtabliſhed throughout the whole kingdom, he ſuppoſed, the king would be in one of his houſes with 0 
lege. a few dioceſes excepted. | honour and ſafety, he knew the contrary, and that the par- bi 
itions, Some time after, he ſent a letter to the duke of Hamilton, liament would always be maſter of his perſon. Corfequent- | l 
would (who was now retired, finding the king immoveable) tel- ly it was the ſame thing as delivering him to the parliament, 9 
zut ts ling him, that the two houſes thought of getting him into the condition that he ſhould be there with honour and ſaſety, [ 
ots, © their hands, by ſaying, they did not intend to make him a being only dazzling terms, to which the parliament might 9 
nſerted priſoner, but only to give him an honourable guard; but always give what ſenſe they pleaſed. But it muſt be conſi- | 
ro have for his part, he would not be left in England, when the dered, this is not a real proof, but a bare conjecture, which 10 
10 les Scotch army retired, without a viſible force upon his perſon. even ſeems to be deſtroyed by what happened ſhortly after. by 

Tbs Probably therefore, when he demanded leave to come to The commiſſioners of Scotland having cauſed an account of ve 

Ni both London to treat in perſon with both houſes, he meant, that what paſſed at theſe conferences to be printed, with the Fl 
ections. he ſhould remain in perfect liberty s. Perhaps he intended ſpeeches to prove that England had no more right than 0 
concel to eſcape into F rance, or elſewhere. But how could he Scotland to diſpoſe of the king's perſon, the commons were 

ave di imagine, he ſhould be left at perfect liberty, on the bare ſo offended at it, that they ordered all the copies to be ſeized, 

pre pio. preſumption, that a negotiation with him would be ſuc- . and the printer committed. They made likewile a long an- 

1 to the ceſsful; | {wer to the account of the Scots, and ſent it to the Scotch 
to ſhes At laſt, on the 18th of September, it was voted, that the commiſſioners, who refuſed to receive it, becauſe it came on- 

| king's perſon ſhould be diſpoſed of as both houſes of parlia- ly from one of the two houſes; but the commons ordered ir 

e made ment ſhoud think fit. But as he was not properly in their be printed, and publiſhed. If it be true that the Scots had 

ous tub power, they appointed a committee to confer with the com- engaged to deliver the king to the parliament for the ſum of 
— miſſioners of Scotland upon that head. four hundred thouſand pounds, nothing was more prepoſter- 

5 md. In one of theſe conferences, the lord Loudon, chancellor ous than this diſpute, which was mixed with great bitterneſs, 

eo of Scotland, endeavoured to ſhew, that one of the two king- unleſs it is ſuppoſed, the parliament and Scotch commiſſi- 

Tema doms had no more right than the other, to diſpoſe of the oners, had agreed together to act this ſort of farce. 


res, hell 
phe 


ing's perſon, becauſe he was equally king of both, and that 
ins. 


This diſpute, real or feigned, hindered not the Scotch 
eſides they were united in the ſame intereſt by their cove- 


army from preparing to return home. But as they were to 


18 : a a 
Fp arg The Engliſh commiſſioners anſwered, That the king be paid two hundred thouſand pounds, before they began 
erfunde 19 eing in England, it belonged to the Engliſh to diſpoſe of their march, they might yet have ſtaid ſeveral weeks in Eng- 
ſays ROD is perſon, and though he had retired to the Scotch army, land, had not the city of London engaged to advance that 

i005 th | d ; 
pron 3 His words in a letter to Hamilton are, Unleſs I may remain a free ever.“ See letter, Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 329. 
p. 3 yi; au, and that no attendant be forced upon me upon any pretenee whatſo- N The 
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ſum. It was however upon two conditions ; the firſt, that majeſty's perſon, and in defence of the true religion 
the lenders ſhould have 81. per cent. intereſt for their mo- ing to the covenant !.“ 

ney ; and that the payment of the principal ſhould be ſe- [ 1646-7] The 5th of January a committee of both hou 
cured out of the receipts of the grand exciſe, and the ſale was appointed to go down and receive the king from the 
of biſhops-lands”. For this reaſon both houſes made haſte Scots a. For though both houſes had declared, he ſhoulg 
to ſequeſter theſe lands, and appoint a committee to ex- be at Holmby with honour and ſafety, they meant 


3 ACcorg. 


1elC ; , | not to 

poſe them to ſalei. leave the manner to his choice, and whatever expreſſion 
Ihe 16th of December, the parliament of Scotland took they might ule, it was to be in effect a real impriſonment 
into conſideration what was to be done with the king's per- Some days after, the two houſes received from the parliz 


ſon. After great debates, it was at length reſolved, that the ment of Scotland, the following declaration : 
commiſſioners reſiding at London ſhould demand of both | ; | 
houſes, from the parliament of Scotland, that the king might * THAT the king's majeſty came to their quarter; de 
return to London with honour and ſafety: that they ſhould fore Newark, and profeſſed he came there with a full at 
declare to them, that the parliament of Scotland was re. abſolute intention to give all juſt ſatisfaction to the joint de 
ſolved to ſupport monarchy in the perſon of the king and fires of both kingdoms, and with no thought either to cn. 
his juſt title to the crown of England. This reſolution tinue this unnatural war any longer, or to make diviſion he. 
ſeems directly contrary to the engagement to give up the twixt the kingdoms ; but to comply with his Parliaments 
king to the parliament. and thoſe intruſted by them, in every thing for ſettlin of 
But the next day the commiſſioners of the general- aſſem- truth and peace; and that he would apply himſelf total] 
bly preſented to the parliament a paper, intitled, “ A ſo- to the counſels and advices of his parliament : which he did 
lemn and ſeaſonable warning to all eſtates and degrees of not only profeſs verbally to the committee of eſtates with the 
perſons throughout the land,” wherein they repreſented the Scottiſh army, bur alſo in his ſeveral letters and declarations 
heinous crime of forſaking the covenant, and endeavour- under his hand, to the committee of eſtates of Scotland, and 
ing a breach with England. They maintained, that ſuch to the two houſes of parliament of England reſpeQively. ln 
projects were infuſed into ſome by the devil, and that they confidence whereof, and of the reality of his intention; and 
who attempted to ſow diviſion between the two nations and reſolutions, which he declared did proceed from no othe 
violate the covenant, which was their chief ſtrength, could ground, than the deep ſenſe of the bleeding condition of his 
not but be enemies to the ſtate. Then, as to the diſpoſal Kingdoms : the committees of the kingdom of Scotland, and 


* 
3 


of the king's perſon, they ſaid, that ſo long as his majeſty general officers of the Scottiſh army, declared to himſelf, 114 con. 

did not approve in his heart, and ſeal with his hand, the to the kingdom of England, their receiving his royal perſon do di 

league and covenant, he could not be received in Scotland to be on theſe terms (which is truth, notwithſtanding whit WE fince 

without expoſing the kingdom to freſh troubles. That, on may be ſuggeſted or alleged to the contrary, by any within WE was, 

the other hand, to diſpoſe of the king's perſon without the or without the ee, and repreſented to him, that the W wth 

conſent of the parliament of England, was openly breaking only way to his own happineſs and peace of his Kingdoms WW who! 

the covenant, and incurring the guilt of perjury. That it under God was, to make good his propoſitions of peace W depe 

was very true, they were engaged by the covenant to de- (which after ſerious and mature deliberation were agreed ip. party 

fend the king's perſon, but it was no leſs true, that the on) tendered to him in the name of both his kingdoms A their 

end of the union between the two nations, was to ſettle re- his royal aſſent thereunto ; but alſo the chief judicatorics of | the | 

ligion in both Kingdoms, according to the tenor of the co- this kingdom, both civil and eccleſiaſtical, made their hom. We thith 

venant, and that theſe two engagements could not be ſe- ble and earneſt addreſſes to his majeſty, by ſupplications, lr. WE they 

parated. That for theſe reaſons they defired, that freſh en- ters, and commiſſioners for that end; and did freely repre. band 

deavours might be uſed to prevail with his majeſty to give ſent all the prejudices and inconveniencies of the delay or re. be ne 

ſatisfaction to both kingdoms, that he might return to his fuſal of his aſſent, and in particular, that this kingdom would the i 

parliament of England as a reconciled prince to ſatisfied be neceſſitated to join with the kingdom of England, conform 3 Butt 

ſubjects, in order to eſtabliſh a happy peace. to the league and covenant, in providing for the ſecurity af = O08 

This paper being read in the parliament, the matter was both kingdoms, and ſettling the government of both, as well, 

again taken into conſideration, and at laſt after a great de- might conduce moſt to the good of both. And the parli. . found 

bate it was reſolved, *© That his majeſty ſhould be deſired to ment of Scotland being now to retire their army out of Eng- dent. 

grant the whole propoſitions; and in caſe of refuſal, the land, have again, for their further exoneration, ſent com. H He v 

certifications given to his majeſty ſhould be put in execu- miſſioners, to reprefent their new deſires to his majekty, „ ſeem 

tion, namely, to ſecure the kingdom without him;“ and with the danger that may enſue by his delay or refulal to AY ſerip 

it was declared,“ That the kingdom of Scotland cannot grant the ſame; and that till then, there was no danger to „ ipok: 

lawfully engage themſelves for his majeſty : he not taking the cauſe, to his majeſty, to his kingdom, and to the union Y eithe 

= the covenant, ſatisfying as to religion, &c. Nor would betwixt both the kingdoms, by his coming to Scotland; and 2 to pe 
A they admit him to come into Scotland, unleſs he gave a ſa- that therefore there would be a joint courſe taken by both 5 the g 
4 tisfactory anſiggr to the whole propoſitions lately preſented the kingdoms concerning the diſpoſal of his perſon. And A com, 
: to him in the name of both kingdoms*. ; conſidering, that his majeſty by his anſwer to the propoſi- . aCted 
| The king having notice of this reſolution from the earl tions of peace in Auguſt laſt, and alſo by his late metlage = de 
| of Lanerick, ſent a meſſage to both houſes at Weſtminſter, ſent to the two houſes, and by his warrant communicatedto I or 
to defire again to come to London, or any of his houſes the eſtates of this kingdom, hath expreſſed his deſires to be ber 
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praying them to conſider, it was their king who deſired to about him as both houſes of parliament ſhall appoint, with = - 


be heard, which if refuſed to a ſubject by a King, he would reſpect had to the ſafety and preſervation of his royal perſon, 1 
be thought a tyrant for it. ; : in the preſervation and defence of the true religion and libet- IF 4 j } 
Upon this meſſage the lords voted, that the king might ties of the kingdoms according to the covenant. Theretore, K 
come to Newmarket, there to remain with ſuch attendants and in regard of his majeſty's not giving A ſatisfactory anſwer 
about him, as both houſes ſhould appoint : But the com- to the propoſitions as yet, and out of their earneſt deſire 9 
mons voted, that Holmby-houſe in Northamptonſhire would Keep a right underſtanding betwixt the kingdoms, to prevent 
be the fitteſt place for his majeſty, to which the lords con- trouble within the ſame, to ſatisfy the defire of his majelty, 
ſented. Then it was reſolved, © That his coming, 0 Holmby of the two houſes of the parliament of England, and of this 
ſhould be with reſpect to the ſafety and preſervation of his kingdom, for his reſidence in ſome of his houſes near the 
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thereabouts, upon the public faith and ſecurity of his par- near to his two houſes of parliament : and ſeeing alſo the Y 
liament and the Scotch commiſſioners, that he ſhould be parliament of England have communicated to the Scottiſh „ 
there with honour, freedom and ſafety, in order to have commiſſioners at Newcaſtle, and by them to this kingdom, 
his doubts cleared, and difliculties explained: aſſuring their reſolution, that Holmby-houſe in the county of Not. 
them, that he would moſt willingly condeſcend to them in thampton, is the place which the houſes think fit for the 


whatſoever ſhould be really for their good and happineſs : King to come unto, there to remain with ſuch attendance 
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b The other condition was, That ſuch as had formerly contributed upon It was carried but by two votes in the Scots parliament, That the King 
the propotitions for horſe, monies, and plate, 2 advance the like ſum {ſhould not come into Scotland. Whitelock, p. 236. 
upon this propoſition, and be ſecured as above. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. | It was put to the queſtion, whether theſe words, according to the co 
320. At the lame tune that the biſliops-lands were given in as ſecurity for nant, ſhould be paſſed, and it was carried in the affirmative. Idem, p. 23% 
tne repayment of the atoreſaid ſums, the whole order of archbiſhops and „ For the lords, the earls of Pembroke and Denbigh, and the lord Mon- = going 
biſhops was aboliſhed, by an ordinance of October 9. tague ; for the commons, fir William Armyne, fir John Holland, fir Walte bdoiſon. 
i Money came in ſo faſt upon thoſe ſecutities, that the whole ſum of Earle, fir John Cook, Mr. John Crew, and major-general Brown; 2 = this de: 
200,000. was made up by the 27th of November; and on the 16th of De- fir William Armyne not being well, fir James Barrington went in his 1007 W toc. 


cember, it was ſent out of London in thürty-Hix carts, Ruſhworth, tom. VI. Ruſhworth, tom. 6. p. 394+ They were attended by nine hundred hort. 
p. 380. Whnelock, p. 237. | For + 
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t of England : the eſtates of the parliament of the 


parliamen Scotland, to declare their concurrence, for the 
dine che to Holmby-houſe, or ſome other of 
ing 5 ! 


* , es in or about London, as ſhall be thought 
— majeſty » _—_ until he gives ſatisfaction to both his 
5 — in the propoſitions of peace; and that in the in- 
king p65 be no harm, prejudice, or injury, nor violence 
arg his royal perſon: that there be no change of govern- 
_ het than had been theſe three years paſt : and that his 
me in no ways be prejudiced in their lawful ſucceſſion 
* Own and government of theſe kingdoms.” | 
55 nuary the 23d the parliament's commiſſioners came to 
3 and on the zoth of the ſame month the king was 
delivered to them. That very day the Scotch army began to 
march towards Scotland, and the King arrived at Holmby the 
bruary. | | 

33 the preſbyterians and independents had acted as 
in concert, becauſe it was equally advantageous to them, or 
rather neceſſary, the king thould be diſabled from hurting 
both. When the king was reduced to his preſent condition, 


in the hands of a parliament confiſting of two parties which 


had equally plotted his ruin, theſe two parties, who had till 


then ſeemed united, began to be openly divided, each plainly 


perceiving, this was the critical time to make the advantages 
ained in common upon the king, to turn to their own 
benefit. The preſbyterians were ſuperior in the parliament 
and in London: but the independents were, as I may fay, 
maſters of the army, and by that their party was grown very 
conſiderable. The preſbyterians grand affair was therefore 
to diſband the army, under colour of its being unneceflary, 
Gnce the war was ended; and the independents grand affair 
was, to hinder this diſbanding, which could not but be fatal 
to their party. It is certain, the parliament, being almoſt 
wholly preſbyterian, ſeriouſly thought of diſcarding the in- 
dependents, and particularly the generals and officers of that 
party. As they were obliged to fend an army into Ireland, 
their project was to take for that ſervice ſuch ſoldiers out of 
the ſoot, horſe, and dragoons, as ſhould be willing to go 
thither, form them into companies, and give them officers, 
they could confide in. After that, their intent was to diſ- 
band the reſt of the forces, keeping only as many as ſhould 
be neceſſary for the garriſons. Had this project ſucceeded, 
the independent party would have been irrecoverably ruined. 
Bur the parliament had to deal with men who were too wiſe 
to give them time to take all their meaſures, Oliver Crom- 
well, a perſon of uncommon valour, great parts, and pro- 
found diſſimulation, was then at the head of the indepen- 
dents, though he affected ſtill to pals for a rigid preſbyterian. 
He was preſent at the ſermons of the preſbyterians with a 
ſeemingly extraordinary devotion. He made uſe of certain 
ſcripture-expreſfions after the manner of the preſbyterians, and 


{poke not a word which might betray him to be independent, 


either as to religion or policy. In ſhort, he had found means 
to perſuade general Fairfax, that his fole aim was to promote 
the glory of God, and the welfare of religion and the king- 
dom. He had in the army a great number of officers who 
acted by his directions, ſo that when he did all, he ſeemed 
to do nothing. Among theſe officers were his ſon-in-law 
Ireton, Rainſborough, Fleetwood, Lambert, Harriſon, and 


ſeveral others, who took care to ſtrengthen the independent 


party, by means of many ſubaltern officers, who endeavoured 
to make proſelytes among the ſoldiers, and were ſo many 
emiſſaries in every regiment. Cromwell was member of par- 


lament a, and withal lieutenant-general of the army, not- 


withſtanding the ſelf-denying ordinance, from which he had 
been exempted. After the war was over, he conſtantly 
attended the houſe, and thereby might be informed of the 
project againſt the army, or rather againſt the independent 
party in general, He ſeemed to approve of the meaſures 
deſigned by the commons, namely, of forming an army for 
Ireland o, and diſbanding tac reſt of the forces. But at the 
lame time, by means of his emiſſaries, he raiſed in the army 
a ſpirit of diſcontent and mutiny. This was the more eaſy, 


2 For the town of Cambridge. 

* The forces voted for that ſervice were ſeven regiments of foot, three 
thouſand horſe, and twelve hundred dragoons, and 40,0001, Whitelock, 
P. 217, About this time, colonel George Monk rook the covenant, and 
1 N in the parliament's fer vice, was ſent into Ireland, Ruſhworth, 

. » P. 227. 0 | 
. ? The earl of Eſſex's death, which happened on the 14th of September 
le made it the eaſier for Cromwell to carry on his deſigns. For doubt- 

5, had he lived, he would have given ſome check to the fury that was 
5925 to prevail. The lord Clarendon ſays, that it was reported he was 
Oy 2 and that Cromwell and his party were wonderfully exalted with 
a eath, tom. III. p. 33. On the 27th of November following, the earl's 

e and effigies q ere cut to pieces and defaced in Weſiminſter- abbey; and 
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7 
as the officers and ſoldiers perceived, they were going to be 
diſcarded, and as moſt were little able to return to their old 
profeſſions, after four or five years ſpent in war. There 
were in the army many officers, Who before the wars had 
been only tradeſmen, and ſaw with regret they were going to 
be reduced to quit their employs which gave them authority, 
and reſume their former trades, to be mixed as before with 
the meaner ſort of people. Theſe men, as well as thoſe 
gained by the independents, were ready for any undertaking, 
not to be obliged to alter a courſe of life they had now led 
tor ſome years, Cromwell therefore, and the officers of his 
party, improving this diſpoſition, diligently inſpired the 
army with diſcontent againſt the two houſes, wherein they 
ſucceeded but too well F. 

The firſt ſpark of this flame appeared in March 1647, at 
the time when the parliament was ſeriouſly thinking of exe- 
cuting the fore-mentioned project. The commons had no- 
tice, that ſome officers of the army had prepared a petition to 
be preſented to the general and communicated to the houſe. 
In this petition was deſcribed, the unhappy condition, moſt 
of the officers and ſoldiers would be in, when the army ſhould 
be diſbanded. The articles defired, were: * Indemnity for 
actions as ſoldiers. Satisfaction for arrears. No preſſing for 
horſe or foot. Relief of widows and maimed ſoldiers. Pay 
till diſbanded.” This petition flew from regiment to regi- 
ment, and there were officers very diligent to procure ſub- 
ſcriptions. Whereupon, the commons ſent an order to the 
general, to make ſtrict enquiry after the authors of the pe- 
tition, and put a ſtop to the conferences held in the army to 
ſow diſcord and diviſion. The general anſwered, that in 
obedience to the order of the houſe, he had aflembled the 
officers, and queſtioned them about the petition : that they 
had expreſſed a very deep ſenſe of their unhappineſs, in being 
miſunderſtood in their clear intentions, which, as they had 
proteſted, were no other than by way of petition to repreſent 
to him, their general, thoſe inconveniencies, which would 
neceſſarily befal moſt of the army after diſbanding; but 
withal had affured him, they would wholly acquieſce in 
whatſoever he ſhould judge reaſonable to offer, or the houſe 
to grant on their behalf. The general added, that the houſe 
might be better informed, he had ſent lieutenant-general 
Hammond, colonel Hammond, colonel Lilburn, lieutenant- 
colonel Pride, and lieutenant. colonel Grimes, who, he hoped, 
would give a full and candid account of the whole matter. 

Accordingly, theſe officers were examined before the houſe : 
after which, the ſpeaker, in diſmiſſing them, told them what 
ſenſe the houſe had of the petition, and deſired their care 
for ſuppreſſing the fame, or any other of the like nature for 
the future 4. The ſame day, the houſe ordered the general 
to publiſh a declaration, at the head of every regiment, im- 
porting, that the petition tended to put the army into a 
mutiny, and obſtruct the relief of Ireland, and that the pro- 
moters thereof ſhould be proceeded againſt as enemies to the 
ſtate, and diſturbers of the public peace *. 

The commons could not do any thing more agreeable to 
thoſe, who had formed the project of ſowing diviſion be- 
tween the army and the parliament. This declaration gave 
occaſion to the officers and ſoldiers to complain openly, 
«© That they who had fought for the liberty of the ſubjects 
of England, were denied the liberty of the ſubject to 
petition, though it were to their general, and merely in 
things relating to them as ſoldiers, meddling neither with 
church nor ſtate-aſſairs, and withal, ſubmitting it to the 
general's judgment tor approbation or correction, as he ſaw 
cauſe,” | 

Mean while, the two houſes intending to execute their 
reſolution of ſending forces into Ireland in the manner they 
had projected, appointed a committee for that purpoſe, and. 
gave them power to form the regiments, and commiſſion 
ſuch officers as they ſhould think fit. At the ſame time, 
they reſolved to encourage thoſe that voluntarily offered to 


ſerve in Ireland. and ordered the commiſſioners ſpeedily to 


execute their charge. 


the like barbarous action was done to Camden's tomb there, Whitelock, 


228. | 

4 Whitelock obſerves upon this occaſion, that this way of petitioning by 
multitude of hands to the parliament, which was formerly promoted by 
ſome of both houſes, as a means to carry on their deſigns at that time, began 
now to be made uſe of, and returned upon them, to their great trouble and 
danger, p. 242. 

r Rapin has confounded here two different things, What he ſays was 
publiſhed at the head of the regiments, was only a declaration and vote of 
both houſes of the zoth of March. But the declaration ſent to the general 
to be publiſhed to the regiments, was to require them to deſiſt from goin, 
on in that petition they were about to preſent to him. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. 
p. 440, 447+ 
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The commiſſioners ,* repairing to Saffron-Walden, the 
general's head quarters, gave notice to the officers to aſſem- 
ble the next day. Then the earl of Warwick, head of the 
committee, made a ſpeech, exhorting them to accept of the 
terms offered by the two houſes. When he had done ſpeak- 
ing, colonel Lambert anſwered in the name of all the officers, 
and defired to know what ſatisfaction ſhould be given them 
concerning four artieles, namely, arrears, indemnity, main- 
tenance in Ireland, and conduct? fir John Clotworthy re- 
plicd, that the parliament had taken care of all, except 


the point of indemnity, for which an ordinance would be 


ready in a few days. The officers demanded, what generals 
were to command them in Ireland? It was anſwered, Skip- 
pon and Maſſey were named for general and lieutenant gene- 
ral; but tor other commanders the parliament had not yet 
come to any reſolution. Then the officers cried out with 
one voice, 'That if tne command was given to Fairfax, Crom- 
well, and Skippon, they were ready to march. The com- 
mithoners iceing the officers infiſted upon a thing not agree- 
able to the intentions of the parliament, deſired ſuch as would 
1:7 in the ſervice of. Ireland, to come to their lodgings in the 
town, where hey would give them farther ſatisfaction; but 
there came very fe. Ar the ſame time, the reſt prepared 
a declaration, which was preſented to the commiſhoners, 
wherein they ſaid, © They had reaſon to complain, that 
they had received no poſitive anſwer to their deſires: that 
however, thoſe who in their own perſons did not engage 
for I:cland, would be ready to promote the ſervice : that if 
the ſame conduct under which the army had been ſo proſper- 
ous in England, was continued, it would conduce much to 
their perfonal engagem-nt in the ſervice of Ireland : that this 
was the general ſenſe of the officers of the army.” _ 

The general, who hitherto ſeemed very defirous to ſerve 
the parliament, ordered the officers who had a mind to ſerve 
in Ireland, to draw out of their men as many as would en- 
gage in that ſervice. But the number was very ſmall, and 
the parliament was informed, there were officers who took 
great pains to diſſuade the ſoldiers from this ſervice, and che- 
Tiſh the diſcontent of the army *. ED 

[1647] At laſt, their boldneſs was ſuch, that ſome of the 
principal officers ſcrupled not to appear at the head of the 
mutineers in a declaration preſented to both houſes. They ſaid, 
„That the miſrepreſentations of their harmleſs intentions 
to the houſe, having occafioned hard thoughts and expreſ— 
fions of the houſe's diſpleaſure againſt them, they humbly 
craved leave to offer ſome reaſons to clear their proceedings 
in thoſe paſſages, which they found moſt obvious to excep- 
tions in their petition, whereby they hoped to make it evi- 
dent, that the means they uſed, and the method they took, 
was, as they conceived, moſt orderly and inoffenſive; pro- 
ceeded not in the leaſt from diſtemper, and aiming in no 
meaſure to put conditions on the parliament ; and that from 
hence might be diſcovered, the corruptions of thoſe men's 
hearts, who have been the evil inſtruments of occaſioning the 
late declaration againſt them. And, 

6 1. For the liberty of petitioning, they hoped, the ho- 
nourabie houſe of commons would never deny it unto them, 
there being not any thing more eſſential to freedom; and 
particularly, ſince they had juſtified and commended it in 
their declaration of the 2d of November, 1642, in theſe. 


words: It is the liberty and privilege of the people, to 


Petition unte us for the eaſe and redreſs of their grievances 
and oppreſſious, and we are bound in duty to receive their 
petitions. | 

© 2, They preſented not their petition to the houſe, but 
with the approbation, and by the mediation, of their ge- 
neral, and conſcquently, that it could not be repreſented as 
ſeditious. 

& 4, The report of their forcing ſubſcriptions was not 
true, For ne petition had taken its firſt riſe from amongſt 
the ſoluers, and the oSicets had engaged but in the ſecond 
place to reguate the ſoldiers proceedings, and remove, as 
near as they could, all occition of diſtaſte, | 

& 4. ' hey were forced to defire an act of indemnity for 
ſuch tions as they bad rommiited during the exigency of 


the war, not wartantabic by law, ſince they were liable to be 
indeed tot them im tine of Peace, | 
As i chan QNAT the. royal aſſent, they never in- 


renee thereby oo ten te mo nament's authority; but only 


ur William Waller, fir John Clot- 
Ot effabliiimnent agiecd on by the 
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tenant-general of the ordnance, ſeven colonels, ſeven lieute. 
nant-colonels, fix majors, and one hundred and thirty og. 


ing the meaning of ſome expreſſions in the petition; to 


Ireton, and Fleetwood, were ordered to go and acquaint the 


uſed it as a provident caution for their future ſafety, , 0 
they obſerved, that the parliament itſelf had, by offen 
propoſitions, judged, the defiring the king's aſſent 2 
venient. 

66. As to the deſiring of their arrears, neceſlity enforce 
them thereto : that their wages had been hardly earned : 
the defire of them could not argue them guilty cf th 
diſcontent, or intention of mutiny. $- 

* 7. For what concerned the relief of Ireland, the 
thought it hard, that thoſe who had voluntarily ſeryeq , 
the wars, and left their parents, trades, and livelihoods, wy 
without any compulſion, engaged of their own accords, 
ſhould, after all their free and unwearied labours, be forced 
and compelled to go out of the kingdom,” 

This declaration was ſigned by Thomas Hammond, lieu. 


„ and 
e leaf 


cers, captains, and ſubalterns. 

The fame day this declaration was preſented to the houſe 
the commons voted, that the army ſhould be diſbanded, ang 
the ſoldiers have ſix weeks pay when diſmiſſed. 

Some days after, major-general Skippon, who was tg 
command in Ireland, and being returned from Barnfſtabj« 
had taken his ſeat in the houte, notwithſtanding the ſelf. 
denying ordinance, which was no longer regarded, reported 
that a letter was preſented to him the day before by ſome 
troopers, in the behalf of eight regiments of horſe, and pro. 
duced the fame, which was immediately ordered to be read. 
Theſe regiments complained of the many late ſcandals, ang 
falſe ſuggeſtions, againſt the army, and their procecdings 
and alleged the reatons why they could not engage in the 
ſervice of Ireland, under the conduct of the intended gene. 
rals. The troopers, Sexby, Allen, and Sheppard, who 
brought the letter, were called in and examined, concery- 


which they replied, that the letter being a joint act of 
thoſe ſeveral regiments, they could not give a punctual an- 
{wer, being only agents ; but if they might have the queries 
in writing, they would carry them to the regiments, and te. 
turn their anſwers. 

Though the declaration of the officers was in itſelf very 
reaſonable, it looked however more like an inſolent accuſs- 
tion againſt the parliament than an humble apology. This 
convinced the commons, that the evil was greater than was 
at firſt imagined ; whexefore they paſſed ſeveral votes to give 
{ome ſatistaction to the army, and to hinder the increate of 
their diſcontent. At the ſame time Skippon, Cromwell, 
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army with what the houſe intended to do for the troops, and 
that a confſiderable ſum was preparing for their pay, before 
they were diſbanded. Hitherto the commons ſeem not to 
have perceived the true aim of the army's complaints, bu: 
hoped to appeaſe them by ſome condeſcenſion. | 

The generals ſent by the parliament being come to the 
army, and calling the officers together, read to them the 
votes paſſed in their favour ; after which, Skippon made a 
ſpeech, to engage them to ſerve under him in Ireland. The 
otficers anſwered, as this affair concerned the ſoldiers, % 
well as the officers, it was neceſſary to inform them of it, in 
order to know their reſolution. 

Mean while, the parliament ardently deſiring to diſband 
the army, after that which was to ſerve in Ireland wa 
formed, ordered, that before they were diſbanded, a fort 
night's pay ſhould be added to the fix weeks, formerly vote, 
and that fix weeks pay more ſhould be given to thoſe vis 
would engage for the ſervice of Ireland. 

The troopers and ſoldiers being informed of what the 
generals, ſent by the parliament, had reported to the oftice!s 
anſwered, that as the whole army was concerned, the 
deſired to diſcuſs the affair in a committee, choſen by thei 
ſclves, out of every company and troop, who ſhouid repo" 
the defires of each regiment to a committee of general 0! 
cers, to be by them contracted into a method, and if general 
communicated to both houſes, as the ſenſe of the army. i 
is eaſy to perceive in this anſwer, a ſecret direction of 19” 
of the Icading male-contents, who intended by this Mead 
to be maſters of the ſoldiers reſolutions, and compole 1 as 
army, a fort of parliament, in oppoſition to the to houses | 
Tais demand, of which perhaps the conſequences were Br 
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An enſign 2s, 6d. Serjeants, drummers, corporals, each 15. Ruſh ort, 
tom. VI. p. 454. TD 
See an account of the forces appointed to ſerve in Ireland, 399% F 
755 Note (*). About five thouſand horſe and dragoons CELL ae 
remain in pay in England, for the defence of the kingdan. How 5 


p. 74. Ila 
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foreſeen, being granted, the ſoldiers choſe two out 
b _ 4 company, Who were called adjutators, or agitators, 
1 gt upon the matters which were to be brought to the 
wu 1 of officers, called, the council of war, conſiſting of 
on colonels, Jieutenant- colonels, mayors, and captains, 
Saua. the agitators there were few or none above the de- 
_— an enſign. Theſe two councils were afterwards con- 
mer to the great prejudice of the parliament, and great 
pr antes of the heads of the independent party, who eafily 
f br means to admit only ſuch as were devoted to them or 
— of ſufficient ability to diſcover their deſigns. ; 
Mean while, the two houſes perfiſted in their reſolution 
to diſband the army, excepting thoſe who would engage to 
ſerve in Ireland. To effect this the more eaſily, it was or- 
dered, that their arrears ſhould be ſpeedily audited, and 
good ſecurity given them, for ſo much as ſhould not be paid 
off upon diſbanding , that none that had voluntarily ſerved 
in the wars, ſhould be preſſed for any ſervice beyond fea : 
that an ordinance ſhould be drawn for providing for widows, 
maimed ſoldiers, and orphans. After that, the two houſes 
ſettled the manner of diſbanding the army, namely, that the 
regiments ſhould be diſbanded at different times and places, 
and that the money to pay them what was promiſed, ſhould 
be ſent to the ſeveral rendezvous. But the army openly 
complained of the intention to pay them but two months 
arrears upon diſbanding, when there was no lets than fifty- 
x weeks due to them. | 
Shortly after, the general called a council of war at Bury, 
at which were preſent above two hundred officers, and com- 


municated to them the votes of both houſes, adviſing them 


to a compliance with the order of parliament, But the officers 
anſwered, They did not think theſe votes ſatisfactory to the 
ſoldiers ; 1. Becauic eight weeks pay was not a confiderable 
part of what was due to them. 2. Becauſe no viſible ſecurity 
was given for the arrears. 3. Becauſe nothing was done for 
their vindication, and they being declared enemies, and ſent 
home, might hereafter be proceeded againſt as enemies, un- 
leſs the declaration were recalled, | 

At the ſame council a petition was produced and read, 
which had been that morning preſented to the general, in the 
name of the private ſoldiers of the army, complaining, 
„That it was intended to diſband them without redreſſing 


their grievances, and in a ſtrange, unheard-of manner, one 


regiment apart from another, which poſture could not but 
render them {ſuſpicious to the kingdom. And therefore they 
defired the general would be pleated to appoint a rendezvous 
for the army, and uſe his utmoſt endeavours, that they 
might! not be diſbanded before their grievances were heard, 


and fully redreſſed, which if not done, they ſhould be ne- 


ceſſtated, though unwillingly, to do things that might be 
prevented, by granting their juſt deſires.” 

The council of war having examined this petition, believed 
or feigned to believe, it was abſolutely neceſſary to take no- 
tice of it, for fear, if they ſaw all their defires rejected, they 


ſhould have a rendezvous without their officers. It was there- 


tore reſolved, that the quarters of the army ſhould be con- 
tracted, to prevent diſorders, and for the greater readinels to 
ſuppreſs them. It was manifeſt, the defign of the petition, 


and the council of war's reſolution, was, to break the par- 


lament's meaſures. It had been reſolved to ſeparate the 
army, and diſband them at different times and places, in 
order to do it the more eaſily; and the army, on the con- 
trary, had contracted their quarters, fo that they could ren- 
dezyous in a very ſhort ſpace, without any poſſibility of be- 
ing prevented by the parliament. 

The general failed not to acquaint the two houſes with 
the reſult of what had paſſed in the council of war, intreating 
them to proceed with caution, that the army might not be 
ncenſed, and a breach made, which could not but be very 
dangerous. He writ the ſame day to the ſpeaker of the houſe 
of commons, that he was extremely uneaſy concerning the 
Uiſpolition of the army, and heartily wiſhed ſome means could 

e found to appcaſe the diſtractions, which was not in his 
Power: that he was forced to yield to many things to prevent 
worſe inconveniences. | 

Whereupon, the two houſes recalled the commiſſioners, 
Who were now gone to diſband the army, and ſent for the 
Money which had been jodged in ſeveral places for the pay- 


TT 


tec, the parliament began to ſurrender themſelves 
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„ en POWer, mio thy hands of their own army, Mem. p. 250. 
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ment of the ſoldiers. But three thouſand five hundred pounds 
carrying to London, was ſtopped by colonel Rainſborough's 
men at Woodſtock, It was very evident, the army was un- 
willing to be diſbanded ; but the parliament not being in a 
condition to command obedience, were forced to ſtay till a 
more convenient ſeaſon, without relinquithing however their 
deſign. Their intention was to divide the army, under co- 
lour of the neceſſity of ſending forces into Ireland; and, the 
better to engage the ſoldiers to leave the army, it was voted, 
that a months pay ſhould be given to thoſe that would quit 
their regiments and ſerve in Ireland. They hoped by this 
means to form an army equal or ſuperior to that which refuſ- 
ed to obey, wherein they were greatly miſtaken. Mean while, 
to give ſome ſatisfaction to the army, it was ordered by the 
commons, that the ſubordinate officers and ſoldiers ſhould 
have all their arrears, deducting for free quarters according 
to the uſual rules of the army. That the commiſhon-officers 
ſhould have one month's pay more added to the two months 
arrears formerly voted. Laſtly, that the declaration againſt 
thoſe that drew up the firſt petition ſhould be razed out of 
the journal of the houſe". But all this was not capable of 
contenting the army, who were reſolved not to be ſatisfied. 
The directors of theſe proceedings had a mind to continue 
the army, in order to be able to oppoſe the preſbyterians, 
who were ſuperior in the parliament. So, the reaſons alleged 


by che army being only pretences, though every thing had 


been granted, others would have been deviſed to prevent diſ- 
banding ; and indeed, it will preſently appear, that leſt all 
their defires ſhould be granted, they added new demands; 
which the parliament could not comply with. | 

It was eaſy to perceive, that every thing tended to a breach 
between the parliament and the army. The parliament ac- 
cuſed the army of mutiny and ſedition *, and the army pre- 
tended, that the parliament, under colour of ſending forces 
into Ireland, thought of forming a new army, to become 
maſters of the kingdom, when the old one ſhould be caſhiered, 


or to kindle a freſh war in caſe the troops refuſed to obey. 


But they were far from being upon an equality. The army 
had the ſword in their hands, and though ſome officers and 
ſoldiers had quitted their regiments for the ſervice ot Ireland, 
their number was inconſiderable *: all the reſt remained 
united, and were ſupported by moſt of the generals, who 


being againſt the parliament, privately cheriſhed the diſcon- 


tent of the officers and ſoldiers. The parliament had no for- 
ces to compel the army to obedience, and therefore were 
terribly embarraſſed. They durſt not drive the army to ex- 
tremities; and on the other hand, they plainly perceived, 
that the diſcord was fomented by the leaders of the inde- 
pendents, who fought the deftruction of the parliament, fot 
tear the parliament ſhould deſtroy them, as indeed both 
houſes intended. | 

This therefore was a critical ſeaſon, the point being to 
know who ſhould be maſter, the parliament or the indepen- 
dent party, But theſe had the army on their fide, and that 
alone balanced the power and authority of the parliament. 
They had ſo well laid their meaſures, by means of the agi- 
tators, that the army was become a fort of republic, where 


the ſuffrages of the common ſoldiers were upon a level with 


thoſe of the generals; nay the ſoldiers did not think them- 
ſelves obligcd to follow or to aſk the advice of their officers. 
Hence ſprung contuſion, which was fuffered to prevail. Every 
thing was done in the name of the army, a looſe term which 
ſignified, ſometimes the council of war alone, ſometimes the 
council of agitators, now both councils together, and now, 
the agitators of ſome particular regiments. In this laſt ſenſe 
muſt be underſtood the enterpriſe performed, in the name of 
the army, by the agitators of ſome regiments of horſe, of 
carrying away the king by force from Holmby-houſe to 
Newmarket !“. 

To execute this deſign, they choſe cornet Joyce, one of 
the agitators of his regiment, who, from a taylor before the 
war, was become an officer, and had fignalized himſelf for 
his bravery. Joyce being put at the head of fifty horſe, 
marched directly to Holmby, and came there in the night, 
after the king was in bed. Having fecured the avenues, he 
went up with two or three more to the king's chamber, and 
cauſed the door to be opened. The king getting up, aſked 
him what he meant. Joyce anſwered, he intended to carry 


7 


y Ludlow gives this reaſon for ſeizing the king: that the agitators were 
afraid, choſe who had ſhewed themſelves ſo forward to cloſe with the king 
out of principle, upon any terms, would, for their own preferyation, receive 
him without any, or rather put themſelves under his protection; that they 
might the better ſubdue the army, aud reduces them to obedience by force. 
Tom, I. p. 191. 
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him to the army, for they had received certain advice, there 
was a deſign to convey him away by force. The king aſked 
him, whether he had the general's orders? He replied, no, 
but that he was authoriſed by the army, and as he held a 
piſtol in his hand, ſufficiently intimated, it was by that he 
was chiefly empowered 2. The parliament's commiſſioners 
who were at Holmby to take care of the King, would have 
oppoſed this violence : but the king's guard refuſing to make 
any reſiſtance, and the troops that were in the neighbouring 
villages to relieve the guard every day, would not come. 
At laſt, after many diſputes, all the king could obtain was 
to ſi2y till the morning. That ſame night he writ a note, 
which he intruſted with the earl of Dumfermling, to acquaint 
the vo houſes, hewas carried away from Holmby againſt 
his ill, and that they ſhould not give any credit to what he 
might afterwards write whilſt under reſtraint. The next 
morning he went into the coach, and was conducted by Joyce, 
who carried him that night to colonel Montague's, and the 
next day to Newmarket. _ | | 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed, the general having appointed a 
rendezvous of the army at New-market, for the 4th and 5th 
of Junc, the ſeveral regiments preſented a petition to him, 
complaining of the votes paſſed in parliament the 21ſt and 
25th of May, as not being ſatisfactory for the follow ing 
reaſons : Cn 1 

& 1, That eight weeks arrear to be paid at diſbanding, 
was but a mean reward for all their labours, and a very flen- 
der ſupply to carry them to their homes, and ſet them up 
again in their former callings and conditions, 

« 2, That in the orders given for the ſtating of their ac- 
counts, they found no conſideration or regard had of their 
arrears incurred in the former army commanded by the ear} 
oi Eflex, which to the moſt of them were much greater than 
thoſe under the new model. | | | 

« 3. That three ſhillings a week was to be abated to foot 
| ſoldiers for quarter, which was more than they fhould have 
paid for themſelves, if they timely had their pay. 

4. That there was no proviſion or allowance made in re- 
lation to any quarters diſcharged by them. | \ 

« 5. That, contrary to cuſtom, no trooper was capable of 
allowance for arrears, unleſs he delivered in his horſe and 
arms. | 
©« 6, That the viſible ſecuriry for what arrears ſhould not 
be paid at diſbanding, appeared to them inſufficient, _ 

« 7, That the ordinance voted, to exempt from preſſing, 
for the ſervice of Ireland, ſuch as had ſerved as volunteers 
in the army, was defective; becauſe after their diſcharge, 


it was very difficult for them to obtain a teſtimonial of their 


paſt ſervices, 

« 8, That the ordinance for the maintenance of maimed 
ſoldiers, &c. had not yet paſſed in parliament. 

„ 9. That the ordinance for indemnity {ſeemed to make 
but ſlender proviſion for their ſafety. | . 

& 10. That no reparation had been made to thoſe officers 
of the army, that had been at ſeveral times tent for to attend 
the parliament as delinquents, though they had bcen found 
innocent. | 

« 11. That there had been vet nothing declared by the 
parharent, to clear them as to their right of petitioning, | 

(There was in this article heavy complaints againſt the 
pariiament's arbitrary power.) 

46 12, Thai the declaration made againſt the army was yet 
ſtanding in force. | „ 

© 13. That nothing had yct been done towards the diſco— 
very or ceniure of thuſe that had wronged the army, and 
abuſed the parliament, fo as to procure the proccedings 
againſt them, with relation to their Petition.” a 

It is eaſy to perceive, thefe complaints were but mere pre- 
tences, or at leaft, if the army had not reſolved to be fatis- 
fied upon no terms, thele differences might poſhdly have 
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(who had concurred with the army) with two commig.. 


Intereſt to have the king in their power, at a time when they 


confirmed the ſelf-denying ordinance, and ** declared to be 


officers, and two ſoldiers to be choſen for each regim 
and declared, that without ſuch ſatisfaction, and ſuch FA 
rity they would not willingly diſband, nor ſuffer themſal,. 
to be diſbanded or divided,” | 88 
This engagement was ſeconded with petitions from n. 
inhabitants of the counties of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Norfol. 
intreating the general, not to ſuffer the army to be difbande, 
till every thing relating to the government was ſettled, ; 
June the 7th, both houſes received a letter from the 
ral acquainting them, that the ſoldiers at Holmby 
brought the King thence by conſent, having thought 
per to ſecure his perſon, from an apprehenſion of forces 
thering to fall upon them, and force him out of their handy 
'That as ſoon as he knew it, he ſent colonel Whaley's 85 
ment to guard the king: after which, for prevention we 
danger, he had ſent two regiments more to re-inforce Colone] 
Whaley. That Whaley had defired the king and the com. 
miſſioners, in his name, to return to Holmby, but that hi; 
majeſty was not willing to go back. That upon this, he 
had ſent fir Hardreſs Waller, and colonel Lambert to a 
the commiſſioners to think of returning to Holmby, but that 
the commiſſioners refuſed to act in diſpoſing of the kin 
He affirmed morcover, that neither himſelf, nor the office, 
about him, nor the body of the army were concerned in 
removing the king, proteſting that it was his as well as the 
army,s defire, to ſtudy to ſettle a firm peace. That they 
had no intention to oppoſe preſbytery, or ſet up the indepen. 
dent-government, but to leave all to the wiſdom of tte 
an oats without advancing any particular party or _, R 
tereſt. | 
It was a very ſtrange thing, that the king ſhould be f. 
moved from Holmby by fifty troopers, without any order, 
from the general or the officers about him, and without th: 
conſent of the body of the army ; and that the general officer; 
ſhould ſuffer him to be in the center of the quarters of the 
army, without inquiring after thoſe who gave, or thoſe why 
executed, ſuch an order. This ſhewed, there was ſome 
myſtery in it, which it was not thought proper to Ciſco; 
to the parliament, and that Joyce knew he ſhould be pro. 
tected, 1f called to an account. On the other hand, though 
the king had fent word to both houſes, that he was unxil. 
lingly removed *, it appears by the general's letter, that his 
majeſty conſented to it, and was unwilling to return to 
Holmby, when it was in his power. All this ſeems very 
myſterious, and I do not bclieve the public was ever full; 
informed of what paſſed before the removal of the king. 
What followed makes it conjectured, that ſome of the gene. 
ral officers believed it to be abſolutely neceſſary for their 


gene. 
had 
Pro. 


thought there was reaſon to fear, the parliament would come 
to an agreement with him, and that they cauſed him to be 
taken away from Holmby by perſons without warrant, well 
knowing, they ſhould be powerful enough to hinder the 
affair from being ſtrictly examined. It may be, the king 
himſelf was privy to it, fince he was unwilling to return to 
Holmby, and. appeared, for ſome time, much more at cafe 
in the hands of the army, than when he was in the parlia- 
ment's power, 

The commons ſeeing the army maſter of the king's pet. 
ſon, and unwilling to diſband, reſolved at leaft to ſhew the 
public by their votes, that the imputations laid to their 
charge by the army were groundleſs, and that they were not 
ſwayed by ſelf-intereſted motives. So, June the 1oth, they 


void all places held by members of parliament,” Tacy 
voted, ** That the lands and eſtates of all members of the 
houſe ſhould be liable to the law for payment of their debts.” 
They appointed a day to hear informations againſt members, 
and ordered that no member ſhould hereafter receive aly 


becn adjuſted, But this was-only a preparative to what they 
F had reſolved to do. The next day, June the 5th, the officers 
1 | and ſoldiers ſubſcribed a paper, which they called a ſolemn 


reparation for damages, till the public debts were ſirſt ſatis 
fied, | | | 
Nevertheleſs the army began to march, and advanced to 


li engagement, whereby they conſented to diſband, when re- St. Albans within twenty miles of London. At che fam 
it quired by the parhament, but on condition,“ That they time, the general ſent to both houſes the reſult of the late 
J thould firſt have ſuch ſatisfaction in relation to their grie- council of war at New-market, and intreated them to think 
bt. -anccs, and ſuch ſecurity as to their perſons, as ſhould be of ſome way to ſatisfy the troops. 

i agreed unto by a council to conſiſt of thoſe general officers The approach of the army threw the parliament and city 
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z The king requiring Joyce to ſhew his commiſſion, he ſhewed the ſoldiers 
that attended him. W hereupon the king ſaid, Believe me, your inſtructions 
are written in à very legible character, Warwick's Mem. p. 299. 
There being five hundred proper men on horſeback, ſays Whitelock, p. 251. 

2 At a coutcrence, June the 5th, between the Scotch commiſſioners, and 
the committee of both houſes, the lord Dumfermling acquainted them, that 
the king commanded him t tell them, © That his majeſty was unwillingly 


taken away by a party of the army, and that he deſired both houſes s 
maintain the laws of the land; and that though his majeſty might 85! 
many things in this condition, yet he would not have them believeil, . 
farther notice from him.“ Whitelock, p. 261. 
> Whitelock ſays, fifteen miles. Mein. p. 2 52. 
e Fo Thomas Widdiington, and colonel White. Ruſk orts, 
p-. 560, | 
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ation and an ordinance was paſſed, to 
into mm — of the militia of London to rae horſes. 
2 ed to intend to put themſelves in a poſture of de- 
They aer the army. Within a few hours after, the city 
e 1 ſigned by the general and all the other gene- 
3 = complaining, there were certain members of 
1 005 who endeavoured to engage the kingdom in a new 

On having no other way to protect themſelves from the 
an: acer they juſtly deſerved. Adding, that they defired 

= Ireration of the civil government, nor in the leaſt to 
wy 1 the ſettling of preſbyterianiſm, neither did they intend 
in ri to the city, if they appeared not to aſſiſt that wicked 
With who would embroil them and the kingdom. That 
x 3 ready to remove at a farther diſtance, if they were 
1 5 ed, that a ſpeedy ſettlement of things was in hand. 
That if, after all, the city ſhould be ſeduced to riſe up 
againſt the army, ruin and deſtruction would enſue. : 

This letter was communicated to the parliament, who writ 
to the general, to defire that the army might not come within 
twenty-five miles b of the city ; but it was already advanced 
to St. Albans. The ſame day the commons ordered, that the 
ſam of ten thouſand pounds ſhould be paid to ſuch officers 
and ſoldiers as ſhould leave the army and engage in the ſer- 
vice of Ireland, with which the army was highly diſpleaſed, 
plainly perceiving, the parliament's defign was to divide 
he ben day, upon a falſe rumour of the army's near ap- 
proach to the city, the militia of London ordered all the 
trained-bands to be raiſed on pain of death. But preſently 
after the order was revoked. However ſoldiers were liſted 
by order of Parliament. | 

In this interval, the common-council of London ſent an 
anſwer to the general and officers, wherein they ſaid, the 
city intended no evil to the army, but only to defend the 

rliament and themſelves againſt any unlawful violence. 

hat they did not take up arms with intent to hinder the 
obtaining of the army's juſt demands. That on the contrary, 
they had preſented their addreſſes to the patliament for the 
obtaining thereof; and only requeſted, they would demand 
no more than what ſhould be juſt and reaſonable. 

The ſame day, the parliament ſent commiſſioners to the 
army ©, to know what were their defires. The general 
anfwered, in letters to both houſes, that the army offered, 
for a month's pay, not to draw their quarters nearer Lon- 
don, without firſt giving notice of it to the parliament's 
commiſhoners. 1 

Mean while, the army continued to render themſelves 
formidable, as well by their nearneſs, as by their demands 
E which daily roſe higher. At firſt, they proteſted, they would 
EZ not meddle in any thing not immediately relating to them— 
= ſclves, and that their intention was to leave the care of the 
government to the wiſdom of the two houſes. But when they 
found, the parliament gave way, and wanted power or reſo— 
lution, they advanced one ſtep farther, and by a declaration 
preſented to both houſes, demanded : 

{© 1, That the houſes might be purged of ſuch members, 
as for their delinquency, or for corruptions, or undue electi- 
ons ought not to fit there. 

„% 2. That thoſe perſons who had appeared againſt the 
army, might ſpeedily be diſahled from doing the like; and 
tor that purpoſe, might be made incapable of being the 
loldiers judges, when diſbanded, | 

* 3. That ſome determinate period of time might be ſet 
for the continuance of that and future parliaments, beyond 

which none ſhall continue; that the members of the houſe 
might not have the temptation or advantage of an unlimited 
power to perpetuate injuſtice or oppreſhon, but might be in a 
capacity to taſte of ſubjection as well as rule. | 

„ 4. That parliaments might not be adjournable or diſ- 
folvable, any other ways, than by their own conſent: 

** 5+ That the right and freedom of the people to pre- 
_ 3 to the parliament might be cleared and vin— 
cated, 

b. That the large powers given to committees or depu- 
ty-lieutenants, might be taken away, or regulated. 

7. That the kingdom might be righted ani! publicly 
f ay ry point of accounts, for the ſums that had been 

levied and paid. | 
8. That after public juſtice was firſt ſatisfied by ſome 
. Oe on delinquents, a general act of oblivion ſhould 

Palled.“ 

After theſe demands, the army proteſted, “ That their 
= gn was not to overthrow preſbytery, and eſtabliſh the in- 
eebendent government. But they only defired, that there 


3 
5 


\ Whitelock ſays, fifteen miles. Mem. p. 252. 
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might be ſome effectual courſe taken, that ſuch who upon 
conſcientious grounds differed from the eſtabliſhed forms, 
might not for that be debarred from the common rights, 
liberties, or benefits, belonging equally to all, while they 
lived ſobcrly and inoffeaſively towards others, and peaceably 


and faithfully towards the ſtate.” 


It was caſy to perccive the army no longer contented 
themſclves with meddling in their own affairs, but wanted to 
have a ſhare in the civil government. There were in the 
houſe of commons very able men, who knew the defigns of 
the independents, and would have baffled them, had they 
been ſupported with power. 
projected the forming, out of the old, a new army for Ire- 
land, and to caſhier the reſt of the forces. This project 
tended directly to the ruin of the independent party. Ac- 
cordingly, Cromwell and his aflociates uſed all their endea- 
vours to. countermine the artifices of their enemies, by in- 
ſpiring the army with diſcontent, and cheriſhing it in the 
fore-mentioned manner. In ſhort, having tried the parlia- 
ment, they thought themſelves ſtrong enough to ſtrike a 
bolder ſtroke, in ufing always the army's name, which they 
had moulded to their purpoſes. To this end, they cauſed 
it to be reſolved in a council of war, that the army ſhould 
prefer a charge againſt the ableſt and moſt powerful mem- 
bers of the commons, who in a manner governed and directed 
the houſe, Thele were the men the independent party had 
chiefly to fear. This reſolution being taken, the army de- 
puted ſome othcers to carry, in their name, to the parliament, 
a charge againſt eleven members, namely, Holles, Stapleton, 
Lewis, Clotworthy, Waller, Maynard, Maſſey, Glyn, Long, 
Harley, and Nichols. | | 

The general articles of the charge were : 

** 1, That the perſons above-named had, in an arbitrary 
and violent manner, infringed the rights and liberties of the 
nation, and endeavoured by indirect and corrupt practices to 
delay and obſtruct juſtice. | 

2. That the army being, until the middle of March laſt, 
in an orderly condition, and ready either quietly to have dif- 
banded or elle to have engaged in the ſervice of Ireland, 
thoſe menibers had endeavoured by faiſe informations to be- 
get milunderſtandings and qealouſics in the parliament againſt 
the army. | 

£3. That whereas the parliament might have had out of 
the army an intire force for the reduction of Ireland, thoſe 
perſons had attempted to pull the army in pieces, and to put 
the kingdom to the trouble and expence of raiſing a new 
force for that ſervice. | 

* 4. That they had diverted the forces engaged for the 
ſervice of Ireland, and endeavoured to apply them to carry 
on deſperate defigns of their own in England; and had alſo 
raiſed new forces under pretence to guard the parliament, and 
privately liſted officers and ſoldiers, for embroiling the king- 
dom in a new and bloody war. | 

* 5, That they had invited and cncouraged divers refor- 
mado's, and other officers and ſoldiers, tumultuoully to ga- 
ther together at Weſtminiler to affright and aſſault the mem- 
bers of parliament.” | | 


The very next day, the army ſent propoſals to the com. 
mons herein they deſired: | 

„That the perſons impeached might be forthwith ſuſ- 
pended from fitting in the houſe. 


That there might be a month's pay immediately ſent to 
the army. | 


That if the officers and ſoldiers of the army who had 


engaged for Ireland, or thoſe who had deſerted the army 
and come to London, and ſince then received more than a 
month's pay, there might be ſo much more money ſent down 
to the army. | 

6 That during the debate and tranſaction betwixt the par- 
hament and the army, about raifing and lifting new forces, 
the parliament would not ſuffer any new forces to he raiſed 
within the kingdom.” 

Theſe demands extremely embarraſſed the parliament. 
They could not rect them without furniſhing the army 
with a pretence to march to London, where was nothing 
ready to oppoſe them, and by granting them, they gave 
them occaſion to make further demands. 
ment was the greater, as ſeveral counties ſeconded the army, 
and pretended, it was abſolutely neceitiry to continue them, 
to ſtop the progreſs of the arbitrary power afſumed by the 
parliament. We have already ſeen, that the counties of 
Eſſe x, Suffolk, and Norfolk, had in ſome meaſure declared 
for the army. Buckinghamſhire and Hertfordſhire followed 
this example; and Glatuorganſhire openly complained, by. 


Sir Thomas Widdrington, and colonel Nhite. Ruſh, tom. VI. p. $60. 


To this end it was, they had 
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deputies ſent on purpoſe, that the people were oppreſſed by 
che parliament, and by the committees ſettled in the ſeveral 
counties . | 

Whereupon the two houſes thought proper to appeaſe the 
impending ſtorm, by giving ſatisfaction to the army, 1n order 
to remove all pretence of complaint; for it was eaſy to per- 
ceive that was what they wanted. It was therefore reſolved, 
that the order for liſting of forces, and the permiſſion given 
to the committee of the militia of London to augment the 
trained-bands ſhould be void : that the army ſhould have a 
month's pay, and the general be required to remove it forty 
miles from London. Some days after, a month's pay was 
alſo granted to -the forces in the north, and to let the army 
ſee there was no defign to diſband them, the parliament paſſed 
an ordinance for railing fixty thouſand pounds a month for 
the maintenance of the army, and for the ſervice of Ireland ©. 
Laſtly, the bouſe of commons writ to the general, that they 
were ready to receive from him any particular charge againſt 
the eleven acculed members. 

This condeſcenſion might have produced peace between 
the parliament and the army, if peace had been what the 
army deſired. But, inſtead of being obliged to the parlia- 
ment tor this compliance, they were rather incenſed at it, as 
being ſenſible, the defign of it was only to break their mea- 
ſures, by taking. away ll pretence of complaint. They 
would have been better pleaſed, that all their demands had 
been denied, in order to have an excule to do themſelves 
juſtice. They were afraid the parliament, by endeavouring 
to gain time, would privately take meaſures, the effects 
whereof would not appear perhaps till it ſhovld be too late to 
prevent them. Wherefore, far from being contented, they 
preſented a remonſtrance to the parliament, whereby they 
ſufficiently diſcovered their diſinclination to an agreement. 
This remonſtrance contained the following complaints of the 
Officers and ſolqters: | 

That they had yet received no anſwer or reſolution 
about the eleven accuſed members. This point they largely 
infiſted upon, and pretended they could not expect they 
ſhould be called to an account, fo long as they continued in 
ſuch power, both in the houſe, and in all the committees of 
the higheſt trutt, as they actually did. | 

« "That the army was commanded to forty miles diſtance 
from London, and his majeſty's perſon demanded immed:ate- 
ly to Richmond houſe f, within eight miles of London, to 
put his majeſty within reach of thoic men's power, 

That it was induſtsiouſly publiſhed that his majeſty was 
kept a priſoner in the army, and barbarouily and uncivilly 
uſed ; but all ſuggeſtions of that ſort were moſt falſe. 

„ Laſtly, after many complaints of public and private gric- 
vances, they ſaid, that they ſhould be entorced, by the 
parliament's affected delays, to take extraordinary courſes 
to put things to a ſpeedy iſſue, unleſs by Thurſday night 
next they received atlurance and ſecurity on the following 

articles : | | | 

& 1, That the declaration inviting men to deſert the army, 
be recalled and annulled. 

&« 2, That the army may be preſently paid up, equally to 
thoſe that have deſerted it. 

6 z. That his majeſty's coming to Richmond may be ſuſ— 
pended ; and, in the mean time, no place may be appointed 
tor his majcity's reſidence any nearer to London than the par- 
lament will allaw the quarters of the army to be. 

«© 4, That the members charged may be forthwith ſuſpend- 
ed the houſe. | | N 

6 5. That thoſe that have deſerted the army may be in- 
ſtantly diſcharged, and receive no more of their arrears till 
the army be fiſt ſatisfied. | | 

© 6, That both parliament and city may be freed from 
thoſe multitudes of reformado's, and other foldiers, that flock 
together about London. | 

& 7. That all liſtings, or raiſings of new forces, may be 
effectually ſuppreſſed. 

& 8, That the perplexed affairs of the Kingdom, and thoſe 

4 It was franze (ſays Whitclock) to fee, how ſeveral counties, and the 
citizens of London, began to make all their application to the general and 
the army, oinitting the pattiament, and all looked upon the army in the 


chief place, and were afraid of doing any thing contrary to them. Mem. 
J. 254. 7 ; : 2 
© This monthly fum was raiſed, by rating each county at ſo much. Eſſex 


paid the tum of 45471. 98. 5d. See Ruſhworth, tom. VI. 582. 

This was ordered by the partiament on June 15. Idem. p. 663. 

In thete declarations and trantactions of the army, colonel Ircton was 
cnetly employed, or took upon hin the buſineſs of the pen, And having 
been bred in the Middle Fempic, and learned fome grounds of the law of 
England, and being of a working and laborious brain and fancy, be fet him- 


leit much upon theſe Luſingtics, and was therein encouraged and aſſiſted by 
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fitting in the houſe, upon the papers preſented from the 


don, whercin they expreſſed ſome ſuſpicion of their conduct, 


concerning the army, may be put into ſome ſpeedy x 
ſettling the compoſure s. „ 

It was viſible the army ſought a pretence to 
as it was their intereſt to break very ſoon, for fea 
ſures might be taken againſt them, ſo it was the 
buſineſs to gain time. To that purpoſe, they 
the commithoners in the army to treat with the 
the points 1n diſpute, | 

Mean while, the commons voted, “ That. by the Ia 
judgment can be given to ſuſpend the eleven members . 


a) of 


quarrel, and 
r ſecret mez. 
Parliament; 
empowered 
M upon al 


before the particulars be produced, and proofs made.“ 
an expedient was found to ſoften this refuſal, namely 
the parties accuſed ſhould, of their own accord, deſire 
to abſent themſelves from the houſe, which was 
the army remained ſatisfied h. 

About the ſame time, the army drawing a little ne 
London, probably, with deſign to awe the parliament 150 
general writ to the Jord-mayor and aldermen, that they ne 
nothing to fear from the army, who had no ill inten 
againſt the city. And indeed, it was reſolved in a co 
of war, that there ſhould be no farther advance of the 
than to Uxbridge, 

It is certain, there were many in the city and parlianizr: 
that wiſhed to ſce a breach between the two houſes 4nd the 
army. Some, doubtleſs, imagined ſuch a breach would be 
very advantiagevus to the king, and that one or other of tj 
two parties would join with him, and be directed by Fra 
Nay, the king flattered himſelf with theſe hopes. The 
army thewed great regard for him, and fome of the officer; 
even hintei to him, they were labouring for lis reftoration 
For this reaſon, the two houſes thought it very necetirr g 
avoid a breach, which could not but produce many il et- 
fects. Both houtes therefore voted, that they conſidered 
the army commanded by general Fairfax, as their army, ad 
would make proviſion for their 1nainienznce, It was farther 
ordered, that they thould have a month's pay, and no olfl- 
cer or ſoldier ſhould leave the army without licence from the 
general; that all reformado's ſhould remove from the city 
and the king refide no nearer London than the army. Thee 
votes being communicated to the army, they ſeemed fo well 
pleaſed with them, that they reſolved to remove from London, 
to ſhew they intended to uſe no force upon the parliament, 
and the head-quarters were appointed at Wickham. 

_ Woillt the parliament was endeavouring to content the 
army, a plot was forming in London, to compel the tuo 
houſes to take other meaſures, and oppoſe the army. The 
preſbyterians were not pleatcd to ſee the independents gain 
fo much ground, and centured rhe parliament for thus meanly 
complying with the army. The magiſtrates of London came 
into the plot, as well as the moſt zealous preibyterian mem 
bers of parliament, who had not been able to hinder the late 
votes for preventing a breach with the army. The authors 
of the plot had ſent private agents into Scotland to deitre al- 
ſiſtance. Nay, it was whiſpered in London, that Scotland 
was going to declare again! the army, 

The fiſt ſtep taken by the conſpirators was to preſent to 
the parliament a petition from the common- council of ].,on- 


army, 
But 

, that 
leave 
granted, ang 


tion 
Ancil 
army 


This was, doubtleſs, in order to have a pretonce to complamn 
more openly afterwards, and to begin to Iefl:n the proples 
prepoſteſtion in favour of the parliament. In this petition, 
the city complained of the arbitrary power exerciſed by tie 
parliament's committees, as well as of the ill management of 
the public money, and defired : f 

1. That preſent command be given, that no officer of 
war, or ſoldier, do enter London, under pretence ot receil- 
ing their arrears. | | 

2. That ſuch officers and ſoldiers as are already paid, i 
their uſual habitation” and employment have been witail 
London, be enjoined forthwith to betake themſelves !9 
their calling; and ſuch as have dwellings in the count) 
be required to depart within two days after publication. 


lieutenant-general Cromwell, his father-in-law, and by colonel Lamben, 
who had likewiſe ſtudied in the inns of court, and was of a ſubtle wong 
brain. Wrhitclock, p. 254. | 
n Denzil Holles, fic Philip Stapleton, and Walter Long, went toget®" 
in a ſhip to France, where Stapleton, that gallint Engliſh gentleman (ih 
Whitelock) died within two or three days landing at Calais, as ſome f- 
pected of the plague. Others of the eleven members went into other pit 
and fome of them retired into their countries, and there lived private. 
Mr, Holles continued in Bretagne till the reſtoration. Wohitelock, Þ: 250 
i It was chiefly carried on by the eleven members and their friend*. p 
Coſens, alderman of Newcaſlle, was employed to negotiate with the Sec. 
Idem. p. 257, 261. | : f 
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de, That all who have been in arms againſt the parlia- Mean while, the project of raifing forces in London to 
+” be enjoined upon pain of impriſonment, within twen- oppoſe the army ſtill continued, though with the utmoſt 
2 hours after publication, to repair to their ſeveral ſecrecy, and the agents in Scotland cauſed much to be ex- 
9 i 5 pected from the Scots, as being concerned to ſupport the 
2 T hat ſuch commanders and ſoldiers as have come in preſbyterian party. But the authors of this proſect could 

He = army, and received their monies, may be other- hardly flatter themſelves that the aſſiſtance of Scotland could 
fron diſpoſed of as the parliament {hall think fit. | be ready in time, ſince the parliament and army were upon 
ge” 7 That all perſons whatſoever that are poſſeſſed of any terms of accommodation. They found therefore, they were 

Wc or goods belonging to the public, may be enjoined to either to break off the accommodation, or reſolve to fee all 
£4 the lame, within one month after publication, into their hopes vaniſh, and ſuffer preſbyterianiſm to be trampled 
3 treaſury. ny Aupon by the independents. To ſucceed in the defign of pre- 
44 6. That all revenues be managed under ſuch commuil- venting a peace between the parliament and army, they found 
Gons, and by {uch perſons, as, notwithſtanding any privilege no better way than to eXCite the people to force the parlia- 
of parliament, ma) be held to ſuch rules as are or ſhall ment to alter their meaſures, They got therefore the ap- 
be preſcribed therein. | Prentices and London-mob, to preient petitions, that the 

7. That the parliament would for the preſent lay aſide pretbyterian government might be tirmly eſtabliſhed : the in- 
all buſineſſes of leſſer conſequence, and improve their time ſolence of lectarics curbed : the army paid off and diſband- 
and utmoſt endeavour, that ſuch laws may be prepared for ed ; and other things of the like nature deſtructive of the 
his majeſty's concurrence, as may ſettle the government of projected agreement, = 
the church, ſecure the people from all unlawful and arbitrary On the other hand, the ſorces in the North, and the horſe 
ower whatſoever in future, and reſtore his majeſty to his quartered at Nottingham, publiſhed declarations of their ad- 
juſt rights and authority, according to the covenant. herence to the army commanded by general Fairfax. 

« 8, And, that the people may be the better ſecured to About the ſame time, 'the parliament, at the army's re- 
enjoy the intended effects of ſuch laws as ſhall be ſo made queſt, ordered the tour regiments that came trom the army, 
with the royal afſent, that eſpecial Care be taken, that all under pretence of engagement. for Ireland, but remaining; 
officers of ſtate, avd other miniſters of juſtice, may be per- ſtill in the kingdom, to be diſbanded, They permitted 
ſons of honour, of conſiderable intereſt, and of known inte- likewiſe the eleven acculed members to go beyond fea for 
grity. * ſix months, inſinuating to them by. this permiſſion, that they 


« 9. That the parlia:nent would pleaſe to provide for the would do well to take that courſe of their own accord. But 
carrying on of the affairs in Ireland. as, probably, they were deeply concerned in the plot formed 
„ 10. That by juſt and good means the correſpondence at London, if not the authors, they thanked the houſe for 
with Scotland may be maintained and preſerved. this favour, without being in haſte to take the benefit of 

& 11, That the houſe of commons would pleaſe to give it m. | _ 
= orders for a ſpeedy examination of all unlawful elections and Mean while, the army hearing ſomething more than or- 
returns of the members thereof. dinary was contriving in London, and that ſuccours from 


& 12, That ſomie ſpeedy courſe may be taken for the de- Scotland were talked of, ſent a petition to the parliament, 
ciding of all cauſes formerly determinable in the court of with theſe farther demands: “ That a declaration be pub- 
admiralty. | liſhed againſt the bringing in of any foreign forces: that the 
« 13. That ſatisfaction being made by delinquents, an act army be paid up equal with the deſerters thercof, and put 
of oblivion may be pafled,” e into a conſtant courſe of pay : that the committee of the 
To incenſe the Londoners againſt the army, it was rumour- militia of London, that had been changed by ordinance of 
ed, that they deſigned to declare for the king k. Nay, a tae 4th of May latt, be reftored, and the militia of the city 
pamphlet was diſperſed in London, entitled, Heads pre- ſpecdily returned into thoſe hands who formerly gave large 
ſented by the army to the king's majeſty.” But the army diſ- teſtimonies of their fidelity to the parliament and kingdom.” 
owned it by a public declaration. Whereupon the parliament declared, that whoſoever ſhould. 
The parliament having impowered their commiſſioners! to bring in foreign forces, without the conſent of both houſes, 
treat with the army, they nominated on their part, Cromwell, ſhould be deemed traitors. It was voted likewiſe, that the 
Ireton, Fleetwood, Rainſborough, Harriſon, fir Hardrels militia of London ſhould be reſtored to the old commiſſioners, 
Waller, Rich, Lambert, Hammond, and major Rainſborough, and an ordinance was paſted for that purpoſe. To underſtand 
all independents and heads of the party in the army. It ap- this article, it muſt be obſerved, that in the beginning of 
pears by memoirs, inſerted in Rutworth's collections, that May laſt, both houſes perceiving ſome motions in the army, 
the army's commiſhoners would not begin to treat, before thought proper to ſecure the militia of London, and put it 
the parliament ſhould have granted ſome things they de- into ſuch hands as they could confide in. To that end they 
manded, and really performed them. They complained, pafled an ordinance the 4th of May, for chuſing a new com- 
that the parliament ſeemed indeed by their votes to comply mittee of the militia of London, by which means none were 
wich the army's defires, but delayed to put them in execu- admitted into the committee, or any office of the militia, 
tion. The parliament's commiſſioners endeavoured on their but preſbyterians, entirely devoted to the party. This change 
tide to avoid having theſe points conſidered as granted pre- it was that both houſes repealed, at the army's requeſt, and 
liminaries, and inſiſted upon their making part of the nego- reſtored the former commiſſioners. | 
tiation. 8 The preſbyterian party, who had great credit in the city 
This ſhews the parliament ſought to gain time, and ſeemed and poſſeſſed all the poſts, could not, without extreme re— 
inclined to give the army ſatisfaction, only becauſe it could gret, bchold the parliament's condeſcenfion to the army, 
not be avoided. The commons were almoſt all preſbyterians, that 1s, to the independents. They ſaw that party daily in- 
and conſequently were vexed to ſee themſelves obliged to creaſe, and in condition to give law to the parliament itſelf. 
ſtoop to the independents, who were maſters of the army. For that reaſon, the rigid preſbyterians, ſeconded by the 
mong the pretbyterian members, there were not a few, who, common-council of London, formed an engagement to aſſiſt 
eing very warm, would have gladly hazarded a breach with one another, and oppoſe the army to the utmoſt of their 
E the army, rather than be forced to receive law from them. power, upon a ſuppoſition, that the army intended to ſub- 
d, it 3 But the reſt, being the majority, though no leſs enemies to vert what had been hitherto done to ſettle the peace of the 
„tan . the independents, thought it more adviſeable to have pati- kingdom. The engagement publicly ſubſcribed in London, 
cs 0 ace, and try to amuſe the army till ſome aid might be ſe- was as follows:“ 
unte = cured, rather than furniſh them with a pretence to march to 


ondon, and ruin at once the preſbyterian party and the par- A folemn engagement of the citizens, commanders, officers, 
& lament, Accordingly, theſe prevailing in both houſes, every and ſoldiers of the trained-bands, and auxiliaries, the young 
ivr, WAS fiing ſeemed to tend to an agreement, which'cou.d not but men, and apprentices of the cities of London and Weſtmin- 
0:kis de fatal to the prefbyterians : however, there was no way to ſter, ſea-commanders, ſeamen, and watermen : together with 
oth = od it, For this reaſon, the parliament forbid the refor- divers others, the commanders, officers, and ſoldiers, within 
ne fu Very ſtrict orders againſt liſting of ſoldiets, which was pri- weekly bills of mortality. 
pas, 3 7 « - 2 2 | 1 
(be vately tranſacted in the city. «© WHEREAS we have entered into a ſolemn 
- N 4 k | ; ; : 5 ; 
5 Many of the chief in the army gave out, That the intentions of the m Holles, Stapleton, and Long, went to France. See note above. Ruſh. 


0 o 2 3 170 i; 4 . 5 . . * . . — * . 
COND me loldiers were, to eftablith his majeſty in his juſt rights, Lud- worth ſays, that the eleven members, finding that the army declared, the 
5 m. . P. 195 4 
Þ by 


nber wore nh . proceeding upon particular proots to make good the charge, would probably 
3 py _ earl of Nottingham, lord W harton, Skippon, fir Henry take up much time, and hinder the lettling ot greater matters, petitioned the | 
we.” . ür Thomas Widdrington, colonel White, Robert Scawen, and houſe that they might abtent themlclves for tix months, to go about their 
es, eſquires. Rathworth, tom, VI. p. 695, | particular affairs, or it they deſired it, beyond fea, Idem. p. 628, 

| | Among 
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league and covenant, for reformation and defence of reli- 
gion, the honour and happineſs of the kingdom, and the peace 
and ſafety of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; all which we do eminently perceive to be endanger- 


ed, and like to be deſtroyed : We do therefore, in purſuance 


of our ſaid covenant, oath of allegiance, oath of every free- 
man in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and proteſta- 
tion, ſolemnly engage ourſelves, and vow unto God Almighty, 
that we will, to the utmoſt of our power, cordially endea- 
vour, that his majeſty may ſpeedily come to his own houſes 
of parliament, with honour, ſatety and freedom,” (and that 
without the nearer approach of the army) there to con- 
firm ſuch things, as he has granted in his meſſage of 
the 12th of May laſt, in anſwer to the propofitions of both 
kingdoms ; and that by a perſonal treaty with his two houſes 
of parliament, and the commiſhoners of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, ſuch things as are yet in difference, may be ſpeedily 
ſettled, and in a firm and laſting peace eſtabliſhed ; for the 
effecting hereof, we do proteſt and re-oblige ourſelves, as in 
the preſence of God, the ſearcher of all hearts, with our lives 
and fortunes, to endeavour what in us lies, to preſerye and 


defend his majeſty's royal perſon and authority, the privi- 


leges of parliament, and liberty of the ſubject, in their full 
and conſtant freedom, the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
lines of communication and pariſhes mentioned in the weekly 
bills of mortality ; and-all others that ſhall adhere with us to 


the faid covenant, and oath of allegiance, oath of every 


freeman of London and Weſtminſter, and proteſtation : Nor 
ſhall we by any means admit, ſuffer, or endure, any neutra- 
lity, in this common cauſe of God, the king, and kingdom, 
as we do expect the bleſſing of God Almighty, whoſe help 
we crave, and wholly devolve ourſelves upon, in this our 
undertaking.” | | 

The two houſes had no ſooner advice of this engagement, 
but they publiſhed by beat of drum and ſound of trumpet, 
a prohibition to ſign it. On the other hand, the general 
loudly complained to the parliament's commiſſioners, and 
deſired them to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the agitations in London, 
which tended to rekindle the war. At the ſame time he 
ordered a ſtrict inquiry to be made in the army after all 
cavalicrs who had borne arms for the king, or were ſuſpected 
to be of his party, with a command to diſmifs them forth- 
with. | | 

For two or three days there was a great commotion in 
London: aſſemblies were held, ſoldiers liſted, and orders 
given them to be ready upon the firſt notice. The com- 
mon-council received two petitions, one from a great num- 


ber of ſubſtantial citizens, the other from the young men 


and apprentices, to defire, * That the militia might be 
continued, as ſettled by ordinance of the 4th of May.” 
Whereupon the common-council repreſented to the commons 
in a petition, ** That having taken notice of the pleaſure of 
both houſes for conſtituting, by ordinance dated the 23d of 
July, a new committee for the militia of the city of London, 
and for determining of a former ordinance for the ſame, 
dated the 4th of May laſt, they could not but call to mind, 
how far both houſes of parliament had formerly honoured the 


city, when they firft eſtabliſhed the committee for the militia, | 


to take the ſenie of this court before they finally reſolved 
thereupon ; which confidence the petitioners are not conſci- 
ous to themſelves to have forfeited. And next being ſenſi— 
ble, what a general diſtemper this ſudden change hath already 
made, and is like to make, in the city, they could not but 
earneftly pray, that the militia which was eſtabliſhed by 
ordinance of the 4th of May laſt, may be reſtored.” 

The parliament was not a little embarraffed in the preſent 
1unCture, conſidering the impoſſibility of contenting at the 
ſame time, the army and the city, whoſe defires were dia- 
metrically oppoſite. Ir is certain, moſt of the members were 
pretbyterians, and conſequently ill- affected to the army. Had 
it been in their choice, they would have declared againſt and 
diſbanded the army according to their intention. But fince 
the army's approach to the city, the wiſeſt, who were the 
majority, had thought proper to comply, not ſeeing how the 
army could be oppoſed, if they proceed to violence, as was 
very likely. But there was a good number of others who 
were for running all hazards rather than ſee the independents 
triumph. Mean while, theſe laſt privately cheriſhed the 
commotions in the city, imagining, the affiſtance they might 


receive from London, was ſufficient to reſiſt all attempts of 


the army, This was likewiſe the opinion of the common- 


Among whom were ſeveral of the independents belonging to the army, 


Holles, p. 145+ 
The lords choſe the lord Grey of Werk; and the commons, Mr. Henry 


council, the populace, and ſome general officers, as ſic iir.., 
Waller, Pointz, and Mafley, who were removed by th 55 
model, and were then in London. The only point the 
was to induce the parliament to join with them, and tak 
vigorous reſolutions againſt the army. But as there wa; N 
likelihood of prevailing by fair means, it was reſolved t0 15 
force. . 

To that end, July the 26th, a great number of young me 
and apprentices, came to Weſtminſter, and preſented x 55 
tion to the houſe of commons, deſiring, 10 

1. That the ordinance of the 23d of July for change of fle 
militia of London, be immediately repealed, 

2. That the city may be vindicated againſt a late pretended 
declaration, that thoſe are traitors who ſhall act to get *Y 
ſeriptions, and that it may be revoked. - 

3. That both houſes do preſently make an order, for call. 
ing in all abſent members, eſpecially the eleven late accuſed 
members, againſt whom there has been nothing proved t, 
this day. | | 

Theſe demands were fuch, conſidering the preſent june. 


© ew 
refore 


ture, that it was no wonder much time was ſpent in debatine 


by both houſes. But the people without, growing impatient 
and perceiving theſe debates were intended only to amy; 
them, made a great noiſe in the outer rooms. Some knockeg 
at the door of the houſe ; others threw in ſtones at the win. 
dows of the houte of peers. In a word, they very plainly 
ſhewed, they would not ſuffer the two houſes to riſe, befor 
they had received ſatisfaction. At laſt, both houſcs foeins 


. . . . [NT 
it would be in vain to reſiſt the multitude, who threatened t 


tear them in pieces, voted, ** Thet the ordinance of the 25d 


of July, for ſettling the 'militia of London, and the decla;... 
tion of the 24th of the fame intent, be null and void.” Th: 
done, the houſe of commons adjourned till next day. But 


the multitude conſtrained the ſpeaker and members to reſume 


their places, and defired them to vote, that the king ſhould 
come to London; which was done accordingly. On thz 
morrow both houſes being met, adjourned to the goth. 

On the 28th, the common-council received a letter from 
the general, expreſſing his good affection and tender care of 
the city, but withal his great diſlike of the petition, and the 
means uſed to promote ir. At the ſame time, many young 
men and others attended the common-council, declaring 
their readineſs to ſupport the juſt privileges of the city againit 
all oppoſers. Whereupon a letter was ſent by a meflenger 
to the general, and ſix commiſſioners eppointed to follow the 
next morning. In the letter, They declared their incli- 
nation to peace, intreating him, that the army might not 
advance, nor intermeddle with the rights and privileges of 
the city, conceiving that the ſtrengthening the city for the 
ſafety thereof, was no juſt cauſe to provoke the ſoldiers : and 
as for the petition, the parliament had already declared their 
ſenſe of it, and therefore it was needleſs for them to do it, 
and the rather for that it had never been formally preſented 
to them.“ | 

Mean while, the common-council having received intelli- 
gence that the army was advancing towards London, orders 
were given for the trained-bands to go to their works, and 
for all that could bear arms to appear the next morning at ſe- 
veral places. | le 

Both houſes meeting the 3oth of July, the two ſpeakers 
did not appear, which obliged them to chuſe others in their 
room ® With the ſpeakers, a good number of members of 
both houſes were allo departed from London, without any 
one's knowing whither. The abſence of theſe members, 
who were all friends to the army, rendered the contrary part 
ſo ſuperior, that the commons voted” the ſame day, that the 
king ſhould come to London: that the militia of the cy 
ſhould have full power to raiſe ſuch forces as they ſhould 
think fit, for the defence thereof: that they {hould chuſe 3 
commander in chief to be approved by the houſe, and fuel 
commander to preſent other officers, to be approved by the 
militia. After that, the committee made choice of maj07- 
general Maſſey to command in chief, and ordered, that a 
reformado's and other officers ſhould the next day appear '9 
be liſted in St. James's- fields, and the forces already liſte te 
be put into a regimental way. TE 


. . | (ram 
The ſame day, the common- council received a letter 07 


general Fairfax, dated the day before, wherein he, ſpoke 
very ſharply of the tumult of the 26th, and of the violet? 
upon the parliament. He faid, the guard ſent from ©” 
city, not only neglected their duty, but that divers of. the 


Pelham, a counſellor of Lincoln's-inn. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. C46. There 


WO 5 „ haue OL 
was then above a hundred and forty members remaining in the 10 


commons, Clarendop, tom. III. p. 47. 
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ntnon-ooundil greatly mes 26 3 That 
they had not kept their word with the army, which, upon 
oved to that diſtance from the city. That he could 
had ig LN on them as accountable to the kingdom, for the 
pr > taterraptions of the hopeful way of peace and ſet- 
reſent I the nation, if by their care and induſtry the chief 
23 the late tumults were not detected and given up to 
a 
. he other hand, the city publiſhed an apology by way 
of declaration Or manifeſto, ſetting forth, “ The army's 
ifing the king at Holmby, without its being Known 
1 authority, and under what pretences; and their 
| + his royal perſon ever fince, notwithſtanding his ſur- 
wet was diſowned by the general for himſelf and all the of- 
we about him, and for the body of the army. That the 
privileges of parliament had been violated by the —_ 8 
cauſing the eleven members to withdraw, and by interpoſing 
in the militia of London, which was ſubject to no other cog- 
niſance but of the king and parliament.“ There were ſeveral 
other things in this manifeſto, which inſinuated, that the 
army's ill defigns were but too evident. They concluded 
with proteſting, that“ They fincerely defire a happy and 
ſpeedy peace by the ſettlement of true religion, by Te-eſta- 
bliſhing his majeſty's juſt rights, by upholding all lawful 
rivileges of a tree parliament, by maintaining the fundamen- 
tal laws of the land, by rettoring the ſubject to his juſt liberty, 
and by freeing this long-oppretſed kingdom from all taxes, 
and the enforced free-quarters towards the maintenance of an 
army, which hath long had no viſible enemy to encounter. 
Both houſes alſo writ to the general, that though he had 
oiven them no account of the motion of his army, yet they 
underſtood, he had ordered his forces to march towards Lon- 
don, on pretence of defending the houſes from the danger of 
tumults, upon wkich account they thought fit to let him 
know, that as they could not but have a deep ſenſe of the 
undue liberty which ſome apprentices and others had taken, 
to violate the freedom of parliament, ſo they doubted not, 
but the ſenſe of ſo great an offence would at laſt ſtrike thoſe 
that were acceſſary thereto with a deteſtation of any ſuch 
practices for the future: and that as the houſes could not 
imagine, theſe diſorders had the allowance of the city of Lon- 
don, ſo they had fince received full ſatisfaction by the ſtrict 
orders publiſhed by the common: council for preventing and 
ſuppreſſing of tumulrs, and by their declaration, that 
they ſhould fir with frecdom, and ſecurity from any diſturb— 
ances for the future. And therefore they ſaw no cauſe to 
command the army to come to their athſtance, but rather 
judged (by the diftractions raiſed at the news thereof) that 
the army's approach was like to produce great miſchiets, 
and caſt the whole kingdom into confuſion. That for pre— 
vention of theſe dangers, they had ſent him an expreſs order 
to withdraw his army, requiring hin to give exact obedience 


. thereto. 


The ſame day the commons voted, that the eleven ac- 
cuſed members ſhould be received into the houſe 5 ac- 
cordingly moſt of them came and took their places on the 
morrow P. 7 | 

On the 31ſt, the two houſes publiihed an ordinance, en- 
abling the committee of the militia of London to puniſh 
ſuch as did not repair to their colours, and to chuſe a 


major-general, or any other officer for the forces raiſed or to 


be raiſed within the city of London; and Maſſey, Wal- 
ler, and Pointz were employed in forming regiments and 
companies, | | 
Though the parliament and city made great preparations, 
the army were under no apprehenſions. They knew, that 
wo or three days were not ſufficient to diſcipline an army 
levied in haſte in the city, and enable it to withſtand twenty 
thouſand victorious troops, well ſupplied with arms, ammu— 
dition, and ordnance. They continued therefore their march 
to the general rendezvous at Hounſlow-heath, within twelve 
miles of London. Mean while, the general delivered to the 
parliament's commiſfioners, certain propoſals to be negotiated 
between the parliament and army, for ſettling the peace of 
tae kingdom. At the ſame time, he put into their hands a 
declaration by the council of war, wherein the officers ſaid, 
Though the late violence done to the parliament rendered all 
Proceedings in the way of treaty vain and hopeleſs, till the 
parliament ſhould be reſtored to a condition of freedom, yet 
ht good to make this public tender of pro- 
polals to the conſideration of the kingdom, wherein all men 


It was likewiſe declared, That the ordinance of the 19th of July, which 


Put under the command of fir Thomas Fairfax all the land-forces, did not 


bie him any power over the trained-bands, garrifons, & And this decla- 
Number 117, 


heir afſurance to ſecure the parliament from any attempt, 
the! 
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might ſee the integrity of their intentions, and the bottom of 
their deſires. Theſe propoſals related intirely to the public 
without any mixture of the private views of the army. 

Mean while, the two ſpeakers, and the reſt of the mem- 
bers of both houſes who had abſented themſelves, to the 
number of ſixty- ſix, came to the general, deſiring his pro- 
tection, and ſaying, that as there was no free fitting for them 
in the parliament, they had quitted the houſes for fear of be- 
ing torn in pieces hy the mob. Nothing could be more agree- 
able to the army than this requeſt, which authoriſed them; 
without their being forced to ſeek other pretences, to march 
to London to re-inſtate the members ſuppoſed to be driven 
from the parliament by the populace. From that time, they 
would no more own the two houſes for parliament, but paid 
to the ſpeakers and members who attended them, the ſame 
reſpect as they would have done to the parliament itſelf. 

It was very ſtrange, that zealous preſbyterians, ſuch as 
were moſt of the abſented members, ſhould have recourſe to 
the army's protection, againſt the endeavours of their brethren 
in both houſes and the city, to prevent the independents from 
trampling upon preſbyterianiſm. The moſt probable reaſon 
of this proceeding, I think, is, that theſe members imagin— 
ed, their brethren and the common- council of London were 
taking wrong meaſures, and would be infallibly oppreſſed by 
the army. It was therefore very natural for men in this be— 
lief, to endeavour to avoid being involved in the ruin their 
party was threatened with, and to chuſe rather to continue to 
diflemble their ſentiments, as they had done for ſome time, 


khan be expoſed in vain to inevitable, as they thought, ca- 
lamities. To this may be added, that among theſe mem- 


bers there were ſome independents, who earneſtly laboured to 
perſuade the reſt to this courſe, as we are informed by 
Ludlow's memoirs, who was of this number and party. The 
lord Clarendon gives another reaſon, which ſeems not ſo na- 
tural. He pretends, theſe members belicved, the army de- 
ſigned to reſtore the king to all his rights, and ſeeing there 
were not forces ſufficient to hinder it, they were willing to 
avoid the effects of his vengeance, by concurring with the 
army in his reſtoration. Bur, beſides that the event ſhewed, 
the independents had no ſuch intention, it is certain they had 
not hitherto expreſſed it, unleſs ſome civilities paid the king 
ſince he was in their hands, are to be confidered as real proots 
of this intention. Morcover, the army had juſt given a ſen- 
fible proof, that their defign was not to reſtore the king to 
all his rights, by the propoſals lately delivered to the parlia- 
ment's commiſſioners, whereby the king's prerogatives were 
intirely ſubverted, as will hereafter appear. 

However this be, the army improved the deſertion of theſe 
members to juſtify their advance towards London, and to 
ſhew that their aim was only to prevent a new war, which 


the members at Weſtminſter, and the common-council of 


London, had a mind to excite. To this purpoſe, they pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, containing the reaſons of their marching 
to London; the ſubſtance whereof was to this effect: 

“ That the army was formerly led, by the grounds then 
declared, to advance towards the city of London; but having 
received from the parliament and city ſome hopes of fatis- 
faction, they yielded a ſpeedy compliance to their deſires 
for their removal to a farther diſtance. And being in this 
ſecure way, and labouring after the ſudden ſettlement of the 
kingdom, they had even brought to perfection, particular 
propoſals to be ſent to the parliament, for a final concluſion 


of all their troubles ; but the kingdom's enemies being moſt 


vigilant to fruſtrate thoſe good intentions of theirs, had en- 
deavoured to caſt the kingdom into a new and bloody war : 
and for that end had procured the under-hand liſting of ſeveral 
reformado's, and others, and contrived a wicked and treaſon- 
able combination ; as it was ſufficiently manifeſted by a de- 
claration paſſed thereupon by both houſes of parliament the 
234 of July laſt, for the prevention of the diſturbances that 
were like to enſue thereupon ; from which kind of diſorders 
the city had been well preſerved, during the ſpace of almoſt 
four years, whilſt the militia was in the hands of the old 
commiſſioners, whereby it appeared, there was cauſe for the 
army to intreat the parliament, that the militia might be re- 
turned into the hands it was in before. 

„That thoſe old commiſſioners of the militia were not 
only perſons without all exception, but alſo men of whom 
the kingdom had above four years experience in the faithful 
diſcharge of their truſt, and that were always moſt deſirous 
of a peace. Yet, ona ſudden, this truſt, which they had fo 
faithtully diſcharged ſo long, was taken out of their hands, 


ration was ordered to be printed and publiſhed in London, by ſound of 


trumpet. Vhitelock, p. 262. 
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teague and covenant, for reformation and defence of reli- 
gion, the honour and happineſs of the kingdom, and the peace 
and ſafety of the three kingdoms of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland ; all which we do eminently perceive to be endanger- 
ed, and like to be deſtroyed : We do therefore, in purſuance 
of our ſaid covenant, oath of allegiance, oath of every free- 
man in the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and proteſta- 
tion, ſolemnly engage ourſelves, and vow unto God Almighty, 
that we will, to the utmoſt of our power, cordially endea- 
vour, that his majeſty may ſpeedily come to his own houſes 
of parliament, with honour, ſafety and freedom, (and that 
without the nearer approach of the army) there to con- 
firm ſuch things, as he has granted in his meſſage of 


the 12th of May laſt, in anſwer to the propofitions of both 


kingdoms ; and that by a perſonal treaty with his two houſes 
of parliament, and the commiſſioners of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, ſuch things as are yet in difference, may be ſpeedily 
ſettled, and in a firm and laſting peace eſtabliſhed ; for the 
effecting bereof, we do proteſt and re-oblige ourſelves, as in 
the prelence of God, the ſearcher of all hearts, with our lives 
and fortunes, to endeavour what in us lies, to preſerve and 
defend his majeſty's royal perſon and authority, the privi- 
leges of parliament, and liberty of the ſubject, in their full 
and conſtant freedom, the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
lines of communication and pariſhes mentioned in the weekly 
bills of mortality ; and all others that ſhall adhere with us to 
the ſaid covenant, and oath of allegiance, oath of every 
freeman of London and Weſtminſter, and proteſtation : Nor 
ſhall we by any means admit, ſuffer, or endure, any neutra— 
lity, in this common cauſe of God, the king, and kingdom, 
as we do expect the bleſſing of God Almighty, whole help 
we crave, and wholly devolve ourſelves upon, in this our 
undertaking.” 

'The two houſes had no ſooner advice of this engagement, 
but they publiſhed by beat of drum and ſound of trumpet, 
a prohibition to ſign it. On the other hand, the general 
loudly complained to the parliament's commiſſioners, and 
deſired them to put a ſpeedy ſtop to the agitations in London, 
which tended to rekindle the war. At the ſame time he 
ordered a ſtrict inquiry to be made in the army after all 
cavaliers who had borne arms for the king, or were ſuſpected 
to be of his party, with a command to diſmifs them forth- 
with. ; 

For two or three days there was a great commotion in 
London: aſſemblies were held, ſoldiers liſted, and orders 
given them to be ready upon the firſt notice. The com- 
mon-council received two petitions, one from a great num- 
ber of ſubſtantial citizens, the other from the young men 
and apprentices u, to defire, * That the militia might be 
continued, as ſettled by ordinance of the 4th of May.” 


 Whereupon the common-council repreſented to the commons 


in a petition, ** That having taken notice of the pleaſure of 
both houſes for conſtituting, by ordinance dated the 23d of 
July, a new committee for the militia of the city of London, 
and for determining of a former ordinance for the ſame, 
dated the 4th of May laſt, they could not but call to mind, 
how far both houſes of parliament had formerly honoured the 
city, when they ſirſt eſtabliſhed the committee for the militia, 
to take the ſenſe of this court before they finally reſolved 
thereupon ; which confidence the petitioners are not conſci- 
ous to themſelves to have forfeited. And next being ſenſi— 
ble, what a general diſtemper this ſudden change hath already 
made, and is like to make, in the city, they could not but 
carneftly pray, that the militia which was eſtabliſhed by 
ordinance of the 4th of May laſt, may be reſtored.” 

The parliament was not a little embarraſſed in the preſent 
juncture, conſidering the impoſſibility of contenting at the 
tame time, the army and the city, whoſe defires were dia- 
metrically oppoſite, Ir is certain, moſt of the members were 
pretbyterians, and conſequently ill- affected to the army. Had 
it been in their choice, they would have declared againſt and 
diſbanded the army according to their intention. But fince 


the army's approach to the city, the wiſeſt, who were the 


majority, had thought proper to comply, not ſeeing how the 
army could be oppoſed, if they proceed to violence, as was 
very likely, But there was a good number of others who 
were for running all hazards rather than ſee the independents 
triumph. Mean while, theſe laſt privately cheriſhed the 
commotions in the city, imagining, the aſſiſtance they might 
receive from London, was ſufficient to reſiſt all attempts of 
the army. This was likewiſe the opinion of the common- 


Among whom were ſeveral of the independents belonging to the army, 


Holles, p. 145. | 
The lords choſe the lord Grey of Werk; and the commons, Mr. Henry 


them, made a great noiſe in the outer rooms. Some knocked 


council, the populace, and ſome general officers, as ſi M- 
Waller, Pointz, and Mafley, who were removed by k th 
model, and were then in London. The only point the 
was to induce the parliament to join with them, a 
vigorous reſolutions againſt the army. But as there 
Iikelthood of prevailing by fair means, it was reſolve 
force. | 

To that end, July the 26th, a great number of young me 
and apprentices, came to Weſtminſter, and preſented x wary 
tion to the houſe of commons, deſiring, ep 

1. That the ordinance of the 23d of July for change of th, 
militia of London, be immediately repealed, , 
2. That the city may be vindicated againſt a late Pretendeg 
declaration, that thoſe are traitors who ſhall act to get ſub. 
ſeriptions, and that it may be revoked. I 

3. That both houſes do preſently make an order, for call. 3 
ing in all abſent members, eſpecially the eleven late accuſed 3 
members, againſt whom there has bcen nothing proved = | KH 
this day. | 

Theſe demands were fuch, conſidering the preſent june. 
ture, that it was no wonder much time was fpent in debatigo 
by both houſes. But the people without, growing impatient 
and perceiving theſe debates were intended only to amy. 
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at the door of the houſe ; others threw in ſtones at the win. 
dows of the houſe of peers. In a word, they very plainly 
ſhewed, they would not ſuffer the two houſes to rife, before 
they had received ſatisfaction. At laſt, both houſcs ſeeine 
it would be in vain to reſiſt the multitude, who threatened t 
tear them in pieces, voted, “ That the ordinance of the 2:4 
of July, for ſettling the 'militia of London, and the dech;r.. 
tion of the 24th of the fame intent, be null and void.“ IT:; 
done, the houſe of commons adjourned till next day. Bur 
the multitude conſtrained the ſpeaker and members to reſume 
their places, and defired them to vote, that the king ſhould 
come to London; which was done accordingly. On the 
morrow both houſes being met, adjourned to the 3oth, 

On the 28th, the common-council received a letter from 
the general, expreſſing his good affection and tender care of 
the city, but withal his great diſlike of the petition, and the 
means ufed to promote ir. At the ſame time, many young 
men and others attended the common-council, dectaring 
their readineſs to ſupport the juſt privileges of the city againi | 
all oppoſers. Whereupon a letter was ſent by a meſſenger 
to the general, and ſix commiſſioners eppointed to follow the 
next morning. In the letter, They declared their incli- 
nation to peace, intreating him, that the army might not 
advance, nor intermeddle with the rights and privileges of 
the city, conceiving that the ftrengthening the city for the 
ſafery thereof, was no juſt cauſe to provoke the ſold:ers : and 
as for the petition, the parliament had already declared their 
ſenſe of it, and therefore it was needleſs for them to do it, 
and the rather for that it had never been formally preſented 
to them.“ | 

Mean while, the common-council having received intelli- 
gence that the army was advancing towards London, orders 
were given for the trained-bands to go to their works, and 
for all that could bear arms to appear the next morning at fe- 
veral places. | 

Both houſes meeting the 3oth of July, the two ſpeakers 
did not appear, which obliged them ro chuſe others in their 
room. With the ſpeakers, a good number of members of 
both houſes were alto departed from London, without any 
one's knowing whither. The abſence of theſe members, 
who were all friends to the army, rendered the contrary part! 
ſo ſuperior, that the commons voted” the fame day, that th? 
king ſhould come to London: that the militia of the CY 
ſhould have full power to raiſe ſuch forces as they fhould 
think fit, for the defence thereof: that they {hould chule 3 
commander in chief to be approved by the houſe, and {uct 1 
commander to preſent other officers, to be approved by 1% I 
militia. After that, the committee made choice of maj07- . 
general Maſſey to command in chief, and ordered, that 4 
reformado's and other officers ſhould the next day appear '® 
be liſted in St. James's-ficlds, and the forces already Jiftes ' 
be put into a regimental way. TIE: 

The fame day, the common-council received a letter fn 
general Fairfax, dated the day before, wherem he ſpobe 
very ſharply of the tumult of the 26th, and of the violent 
upon the parliament. He faid, the guard ſent from © 
city, not only neglected their duty, but that divers of tbe 
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Pelham, a counſellor of Lincoln's-inn. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. C40. - gl 
was then above a hundred and forty members remaining in the we 
commons, Clarendon, tom. III. p. 47. 


on- oouncil greatly encouraged the ſeditions. That 
comme 1 not kept their word with the army, which, upon 
the! _ ace to ſecure the parliament from any attempr, 
i —_ to that diſtance from the city. That he could 
had tag nt on them as accountable to the kingdom, for the 
peer e e of the hopeful way of peace and ſet- 

de nation if by their care and induſtry the chief 
hb the late tumults were not detected and given up to 
. M other hand, the city publiſhed an apology by way 
of declaration or manifeſto, ſetting forth, “ The army's 

iſing the king at Holmby, without its being Known 
a+ authority, and under what pretences ; and their 
NG his royal perſon ever ſince, notwithſtanding his ſur- 
drilal was diſowned by the general for himſelf and all the of- 
foers about him, and for the body of the army. That the 
rivileges of parliament had been violated by the army's 
cauſing the eleven members to withdraw, and by interpofing 
in the militia of London, which was ſubject to no other cog- 
niſance but of the king and parliament. f There were ſeveral 
other things in tis manifeſto, which inſinuated, that the 
army's ill deſigns were but too evident. They concluded 
with proteſting, that ““ They ſincerely deſire a happy and 
ſpeedy peace by the ſettlement of true religion, by re- eſta- 
bliſhing his majeſty 8 juſt rights, by upbolding all lawful 
privileges of a tree parliament, by maintaining the fundan en- 
tal laws of the land, by reſtoring the ſubject to his juſt liberty, 
and by freeing this long-oppretted kingdom from all taxes, 
and the enforced free- quarters towards the maintenance of an 
amy, which hath long had no viſible enemy to encounter.” 

Both houſes alſo writ to the general, that though he had 
oiven them no account of the motion of his army, yet they 
nderſtood, he had ordered his forces to march towards Lon- 
don, on pretence of defending the houſes from the danger of 
tumults, upon which account they thought fit to let him 
know, that as they could not but have a deep ſenſe of the 
undue liberty which ſome apprentices and others had taken, 
to violate the freedom of parliament, ſo they doubted not, 
but the ſenſe of ſo great an offence would at laſt firike thoſe 
that were acceſſary thereto with a deteſtation of any fuch 
practices for the future: and that as the houſes could not 
imagine, theſe diſorders had the allowance of the city of Lon- 
don, ſo they had ſince received full fatisfaction by the ſtrict 
orders publiſhed by the common-council for preventing and 
ſuppreſſing. of tumules, and by their declaration, that 
they ſhould fir with tre-dom, and ſecurity from any diſturb- 
© ances for the tuture. And therefore they ſaw no cauſe to 
E command the army to come to their aſhſtance, but rather 
3 judged (by the diftractions raiſed at the news thereof) that 
the army's approach was like to produce great miſchiefs, 
and caſt the whole kingdom into contuſton. That for pre- 
vention of theſe dangers, they had tent him an expreſs order 
to withdraw his army, requiring him to give cxact obedience 
thereto, 

The ſame day the commons voted, that the eleven ac- 
cuſed members ſhould be received into the houſe 5 ac- 
cordingly moſt of them came and took their places on the 
morrow p. 

On the 31ſt, the two houſes publithed an ordinance, en- 
abling the committee of the militia of London to puniſh 
tuch as did not repair to their colours, and to chuſe a 
major-general, or any other officer for the forces raiſed or to 
be raiſed within the city of London; and Maſſey, Wal- 


ler, and Pointz were employed in forming regiments and 
companies. 


the army were under no apprehenſions. They knew, that 
wo or three days were not ſufficient to diſcipline an army 
ievied in haſte in the city, and enable it to withſtand twenty 
thouſand victorious troops, well ſupplied with arms, ammu— 
nition, and ordnance. They continued therefore their march 
to the general rendezvous at Hounſlow-heath, within twelve 
miles of London. Mean while, the general delivered to the 
parliament's commiſſioners, certain propoſals to be negotiated 
between the parliament and army, for ſettling the peace of 
tae kingdom. At the ſame time, he put into their hands a 
declaration by the council of war, wherein the officers ſaid, 
though the late violence done to the parliament rendered all 
Proceedings in the way of treaty vain and hopeleſs, till the 
Parliament ſhould be reſtored to a condition of freedom, yet 
they had thought good to make this public tender of pro- 
polals to the conſideration of the kingdom, wherein all men 


It was likewiſe declared, That the ordinance of the 19th of July, which 
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3 Though the parliament and city made great preparations, 
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might ſee the integrity of their intentions, and the bottom of 
their deſires. Theſe propoſals related intirely to the public 
without any mixture of the private views of the army. 

Mean while, the two ſpeakers, and the reſt of the mem- 
bers of both houſes who had abſented themſelves, to the 
number of fixty-fix, came to the general, defiring his pro- 
tection, and ſaying, that as there was no free fitting for them 
in the parliament, they had quitted the houſes for fear of be- 
ing torn in pieces by the mob. Nothing could be more agree- 
able to the army than this requeſt, which authoriſed them, 
without their being forced to ſeek other pretences, to march 


to London to re-inſ{tate the members {ſuppoſed to be driven. 


from the parliament by the populace. From that time, they 
would no more own the two houſes for parliament, but paid 
to the ſpeakers and members who attended them, the ſame 
reſpect as they would have done to the parliament itſelf. 


It was very ſtrange, that zealous preſbyterians, ſuch as 


were moſt of the abſented members, ſhould have recourſe to 


the army's protection, againſt the endeavours of their brethren 
in both houſes and the city, to prevent the independents from 
trampling upon prefbyterianiſm. The moſt probable reaſon 
of this proceeding, I think, is, that theſe members imagin— 
ed, their brethren and the common- council of London were 
taking wrong meaſures, and would be infallibly oppreſſed by 
the army. It was therefore very natural for men in this be- 
lief, to endeavour to avoid being involved in the ruin their 
party was threatened with, and to chuſe rather to continue to 
diſlemble their ſentiments, as they had done for ſome time, 
than be expoſed in vain to inevitable, as they thought, ca- 
lamities. To this may be added, that among theſe mem- 
bers there were ſome independents, who earneſtly laboured to 
perſuade the reſt to this courſe, as we are informed by 
Ludlow's memoirs, who was of this number and party. The 
lord Clarendon gives another reaſon, which ſeems not ſo na— 
tural. He pretends, theſe members believed, the army de— 
figned to reſtore the king to all his rights, and ſeeing there 


were not forces ſufficient to hinder it, they were willing to 


avoid the effects of his vengeance, by concurring with the 
army in his reſtoration. Bur, beſides that the event ſhewed, 
the independents had no ſuch intention, it is certain they had 
not hitherto expreſled it, unleſs ſome civilitics paid the king 
ſince he was in their hands, are to be confidered as real proots 
ot this intention. Moreover, the army had juſt given a ſen— 
ſible proof, that their defign was not to reſtore the king to 


all his rights, by the propoſals lately delivered to the parlia— 


ment's commiſſioners, whereby the king's 
intirely ſubverted, as will hereafter appear. 

However this be, the army improved the deſertion of theſe 
members to juſtify their advance towards London, and to 
ſhew that their aim was only to prevent a new war, which. 
the members at Weſtminſter, and the common-council of 
London, had a mind to excite. To this purpoſe, they pub- 
liſhed a manifeſto, containing the reaſons of their marching 
to London; the ſubſtance whereof was to this effect: 

* That the army was formerly led, by the grounds then 
declared, to advance towards the city of London; but having 
received from the parliament and city ſome hopes of jatis- 
faction, they yielded a ſpeedy compliance to their deſires 
for their removal to a farther diſtance. And being in this 
ſecure way, and labouring after the ſudden ſettlement of the 
kingdom, they had even brought to perfection, particular 
propoſals to be ſent to the parliament, for a final conclufion 
of all their troubles ; but the kingdom's enemies being moſt 
vigilant to fruftrate thoſe good intentions of theirs, had en- 
deavoured to caſt the kingdom into a new and bloody war : 
and tor that end had procured the under-hand liſting of ſeveral 
reformado's, and others, and contrived a wicked and treaſon— 
able combination ; as it was ſufficiently manifeſted by a de- 
claration paſſed thereupon by both houſes of parliament the 
23d of July laſt, for the prevention of the diſturbances that 
were like to enſue thereupon ; from which kind of diſorders 
the city had been well preſerved, during the ſpace of almoſt 
four years, whilſt the militia was in the hands of the old 
commiſſioners, whereby it appeared, there was cauſe for the 
army to intreat the parliament, that the militia might be re- 
turned into the hands it was in before. 

That thoſe old commiſſioners of the militia were not 
only perſons without all exception, but alſo men of whom 
the kingdom had above four years experience in the faithful 
diſcharge of their truſt, and that were always moſt deſirous 
of a peace. Yet, on a ſudden, this truſt, which they had fo 
faithtully diſcharged ſo long, was taken our of their hands, 


prerogatives were 


ration was ordered to be printed and publiſhed in London, by found of 


trumpet. Whitelock, p. 202. 
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and put into the hands of others, ſome whereof had been 
very cool in the ſervice of the parliament; and this was preſ- 
ſed, and in a manner forced upon the parliament, with the 
utmoſt importunity. Theſe things miniſtered great cauſe of 
ſuſpicion, that that alteration of the militia was in order to 
make the terms of the peace, and agreement with the king, 
more ſuitable to the private undertakings of ſome men, than 
to the public welfare of the whole kingdom. But this de- 
ſign diſcovered itſelf more clearly, in that at the ſame time 
that the alteration of the militia of London was ſet on foot, 
the ſame perſons with as much earneſtneſs preſſed for the 
diſbanding of the army, before any thing was ſettled for the 
ſecurity and liberty of the Kingdom. At the ſame time, 
the common-council was new modellized, a lord-mayor 
choſen that might ſuit with the preſent deſign, and divers 
perſons were left out of the common-council and militia of 
eminent deſerts and fidelity, and others brought into their 
rooms, that had either teſtified an ill affection, or little af- 
fection to the parliament and their cauſe. That the honour 
of the parliament was continually trampled under foot, and 
their authority affronted by every rabble of women, appren- 
tices, reformado's, and ſoldiers, till at length it was riſen to 
the height of monſtrous violence againſt the parliament, that 
they might ſet themſelves on work, and the kingdom on 
fire again. That at length, the deſign appeared open-faced, 
and though the militia was made the principal ground of the 
quarrel, yet the preſſing ſo much the King's coming to Lon- 
don to confirm the ſame, ſhewed that the militia was defired 
but in order to that defign, and to force the parliament to 
ſuch terms of peace as they pleaſed. Ons 
That the intereſt of the common-council, in their change 
of the militia, was claimed as the birth-right of the city of 
London ; but ſuch a claim could not juſtly be held up againſt 
both houſes of parliament :-for then who ſhould be maſter 


ol the parliament's freedom and reſolutions? and who ſhould 


be maſters of the birth-rights of the whole Kingdom, when 
there ſhould be no army on foot ? 

That the army diſcerning how intimate ſome of the new 
militia were with ſome of the eleven accuſed members, and 
how forward they were to comply and act with them 1n their 
endeavours to raiſe a new war, found it neceſſary to defire, 
That the militia might be put into the hands wherein it was 
formerly, that the army being ſecured by that means from 
danger, might with the more confidence retire further from 
the city. Which, according to their defire, being reſtored 
again into the hands of the old commiſhoners, ſeveral peti— 
tions were preſented to the common-council of the city of 
London, in the name of the apprentices and others, import— 
ing their defires, that the militia of the city might continue 
in the hands of the former conmmittioners, according to the 
ordinance of the 4th of May laſt ; whereupon the common- 
council of the city preſents their petitions to both houſes for 
changing the militia, wherein the houſe of lords refuſe to 


alter their reſolutions; the houſe of commons anſwered, they 


would take it into conſideration the next morning ; notwith- 
ſtanding which, the city and kingdom could not be ignorant, 
with what rage and inſolency the tumult of apprentices the 
ſame day forced both houſes; they blocked up their doors, 


threatening them, if they granted not their defires; and in 


this outrageous manner continued at the houſe eight hours 
together; after which, the houſe riſing, the ſpeaker, and 
many members going out, they forced, them back again into 
the houſe. And during the time of that violence, Weſtmin- 


ſter-hall, and the Palace-yard was filled with reformado's, and 


other ill- affected perſons deſigned to back them. After that, 
the houſes being adjourned, the apprentices printed and poſted 
a paper in ſeveral places of the city, requiring all their fellows 
to be early at the parliament the next morning, for that they 
intended to adjourn by feven of the clock, and that for a month. 
Thus the ſpeakers, with many of the members, were driven 

way from the parliament. All men therefore might judge of 
the juſtneſs of the cauſe the army had engaged themſelves in. 
And if after ſo much blood and treaſure ſpent, all that they 
were to hope for, and reſt in, was only what the King had 
granted in his meflage of the 12th of May laſt, what muſt 
become of the kingdom? &c. 4. | 


4 This entirely deſtroys the reaſon of the members abſenting themſelves, 

alleged by the lord Clarendon. Rapin. | | 
r At this rendezvous were preient the earls of Northumberland, Saliſ- 
bury, Kent; the lords Grey of Werk, Howard, Wharton, Say and Mulgrave, 
and others; about towrtcen lords; the ſpeaker, and about a hundred mem- 
bers of the houſe cf commons. The army, conſiſting of twenty thouſand 
horſe and foot, being drawn up in battalia with reſerves, the general, ac- 
comp nie with th fe lords and c mmoners, and other gentlemen, rode 
along, and took a view of the from regiment to regiment, who re- 
. vin great ab lunatcts of tue ſoldiers, crying, lords and com- 
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&« Laſtly, the army declared, that they would ſtand þ 
all ſuch members of either houſe of parliament, as ; 


forced to abſent themſelves from Weſtminſter, and uſe © 


utmoſt and ſpeedy endeavours, that they might with "rg, 
and ſecurity fit there again. They likewiſe declared 22xing 


the choice of a new ſpeaker, and againſt all orders, vote; 
reſolutions forced from the houſe on the 26th of July To 
and ſuch as ſhould be paſled till thoſe members were reſto a 
again: that they thought themſelves bound to bring to 0. 
dign puniſhment the authors and fomentors of the violenes 
done to the parliament, and expected that the People of 
London would deliver up to them the eleven members in 
peached. But if any in the city ſhould engage them{zy., 
to protect thoſe members, and ſo put the kingdom: by 
into a war, the blood muſt be laid to the account of Pick 
perſons. _ | 
And whereas ſome had poſſeſſed the minds of men, th, 
they gaped only after the plunder of the great and wealthy 


city of London; they declared from their hearts, that the, 


abhorred the thought thereof: but as they were informed 
that the city of Weſtminſter, and the borough of Southwark. 
were brought into a hard condition, by claiming a right not 
to be ſubjected to a militia, without their own conſent, the 
promiſed to aſſiſt them for the obtaining of their juſt defires 
and immunities, 

© That when theſe things were duly ſettled, they ſhould be 
as ready to aſſure unto the king his juſt rights and authority 
as any that pretended it never ſo much.” 

The next day, the army being drawn together on Hour. 
ſlow- heath“, the common-council of London began to feat 


the danger to Which the city would be expoſed, if the amy 


ſhould force the lines, which was but too likely, and this 
apprehenſion cauſe them to take more moderate reſolutions, 
So taking occaſion from the army's late declartions, they 
writ to the general, that underſtanding, by the declaration, 
that the army's intention was only to reſtore the abſent 
members to their places in the parliament, the city wy 
ready to concur with them in their deſign. That accord. 
ingly, he ſhould find a | ports and paſſages open, and for te. 


moving all mifunderſtanding, they had recalled their late 


declaration. The general anſwered, That he wiſhed all the 
forts on the weſt fide of the city were delivered to him, 
and he was immediately obeyed. After that, he writ to the 
common-council, that the preſerving of the privileges of the 
parliament, and ſecuring the members from violence, had 
been the ſole cauſe of his near approach to their city. 

The 6th of Auguſt, the general, preceded by ſome regi- 
ments of horſe, and attended by the two old ſpeakers, and 
the members who had abſented themſelves, came to Weſt 
minſter, and alighted at fir Abraham William's houſe in 
New-palace-yard, He ſtaid there ſome time, whilſt the two 
ſpeakers®, and the reſt of the members repaired to their te- 
ſpective houſes. | 

Preſently after, the houſe of peers paſſed an ordinance for 
making general Fairfax conſtable of the Tower, with power 
to name a deputy, to which the commons conſented. Aﬀer 
that, the general was defired to come to the parliament, 
where he received the thanks of both houſes. The fame 
day, the parliament ordered, that the 12th ſhould be a day 
of thankſgiving to God. for reſtoring the members of boti 
houſes to their juſt privileges, “without the effuſion of 
blood,” and that a gratuity of a month's pay ſhould be given 
to the non- commiſſioned officers and ſoldiers for this great 
ſervice. The following days were ſpent in approving and 
ratifying what the army had done. But this was not all 
The lords demanded two things, which the commons vel 
much oppoſed. The firſt was, the making null all ac, 
done from the 26th of July to the 6th of Auguſt, The con: 
mons were ready to give their conſent, provided it was with: 
out declaring them illegal. This diſpute held till the 20ti, 
when the commons pafled at length the ordinance demanded 
by the peers, but with this reſtriction : “ That no peri! 
ſhall be impeached or puniſhed, for his acting by, or vp, 
the ſaid votes, orders, or ordinances, unleſs he ſhall be found 
guilty of contriving or abetting the viſible force put up" 
the parliament, or of entering into, or promoting the late 


mons, and a free parliament, The prince elector Palatine came alſo and 
viewed the army, being received by the general with great reſpect. Whute- 
lock, p. 203. Ruſhworth, tom. VII, p. 750. 5 

* When a ſcout came in. whilſt the city militia and common-council rok 
fitting and brought news, That the army made a halt, or other ge a 
telligence, they cried, One and all. But if the ſcouts brought intelligent 
that the army advanced nearer to them, then they would cry as loud, 0 
treat, treat. At laſt, they agreed to ſend the general an humble leite“ 
Whitelock, p. 263. | 

© 'The earl of Mancheſter for the lords, and Lenthal for the Comment. 
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e bringing the king to the city, upon the 
engagements fy on, expelled in his 3 77 letters of the 
1 deſired by the lords was, that it ſhould 

declared, the parliament was not free from the 26th of 
he m—_ the 6th of Auguſt, and that the members who 
e at Weſtminſter, in the abſence of the ſpeakers, 
* d be expelled the parliament and puniſhed. This queſ- 
3 debated a whole day in the houſe of commons, 
oe tried in the negative, but by three voices u. The 
we ez Cited upon this point merely out of compliance to 
jor pine who, by a remonſtrance to the parliament, had 
re 2 the ſame thing, declaring, they could not ſuffer 
een e as late and voted during the abſence of the 
25 bers, to intrude themſelves into the parliament before 
Pe” had given ſatisfaction to their reſpective houſes. Never- 
1 this affair was carried no farther. Only ſeven 
lords , with the lord-mayor, ſevera] aldermen, and ſome 
officers of the militia were accuſed of high-treafon for being 
concerned in the tumult of the 26th of July, which was cal- 
ed an intention to excite a new war. : 

Whilſt theſe things paſſed between the paritament and 
army, the King was not only very quiet, but even enter- 
tained great hopes from this diviſion, and flattered himſelf, 
that the army would declare for him. Their civility and 
complaiſance to him ſeemed to promiſe him a happier ſtate, 
than when in the hands of the parltament. Three of his 
chaplains * were allowed to come to him, and celebrate di- 
vine ſervice, after the mann-r of the church of England, 
and all his old ſervants and domeſtics had liberty to ſee and 
and ſpeak with him. Berkley, Aſhburnham, Capel, the mar- 
quis of Ormond himſelf, who had at laſt furrendered Dub- 
lin to the parliament, ſaw him as often as they pleaſed iu 
public or private, and the two firſt were now in his ſer— 
vice. The Scotch commiſſioners refiding at London, fre- 
quently viſited him, and expreſſed a great deſire to ſerve 
him. As they knew, that the independents were ſworn 
enemies of their nation, they began to perceive, it was their 
intereſt to join with the king againſt their common enemies, 
Mean while, the civilities ſhewn the king were but the ct- 
fect of the policy of Cromwell and his affociates?, They 
were not ignorant how the parliament and city of London 
flood affected to them, and were perſuaded, that after all, 
the preſbyterians would chuſe rather to agree with the king, 
than ſee the independents triumph. To prevent this union 
it was, that they had cauſed the king to be removed from 
Holmby, without either the general-officers, or the body of 
the army appearing in it, to a place where his perſon was 
in their power. On the other hand, the king was cx- 
tremely carefled by them, and even put in hopes of a ſpecdy 
agreement with the army, as well to divert him from the 
thoughts of uniting with the parliament, as to deprive the 
preſbyterians of the hope of ſuch an union. In every decla— 
ration and remonſtrance of the army, there was always 
ſomething inſerted to expreſs their defire, that the king 
might be reſtored to his juſt rights. But it was ever with 
this reſtriction, “ When the affairs of the government ſhould 
be fully ſettled,” that is, in the manner they defired, and 
they knew it would then be caſy to find occafion to quarrel 
with the King, and retract what they ſeemed to promiſe him. 

The king was deceived by this policy. As he faw him 
ſelf courted by both parties, he imagined, they could not be 
without him, and that he ſhould quickly be able to incline 
the ſcale to which ſide he pleaſed. Nay, he fancied for 
lome time, that the two parties would accept him for me- 
diator, In this imagination he expreſſed a regard for both, 
and told them by turns, though very ſecretly, he would be 
guided by their counſels, Mean while, as he mortally hated 
the preſbyterians, he was much more defirous to Join with 
the army, if they would but have granted him tolerable con- 
ditions, as they made him expect. Nevertheleſs, he liſtned 
to the propoſals of the Scotch commiſſioners, to put himſelf 


f The queſtion put was, Whether it ſhould be declared, what was done 
_ the 26th of July to the 6th of Auguſt to be forced, and that fitting no 
lee parliament ? Which was carried in the negative, The other part of the 
queſtion, as put by Rapin, was not debated at this time. | 
K The earl of Suffolk, the lords Willoughby ot Parham, Hounſdon, 
wa, 2 with the earls of Lincoln and Middleſex. White- 
» P. 208. 
bs Te were four allowed to come to him ; namely, Dr. Sheldon, Mor- 
fs anderſon, and Hammond. See Clarendon, tom. III. p. 38. | 
he ground of their civilities was to engage him and the cavaliers to their 
, after they had made the parliament, the Scots, and the city of Lon- 
er enemies. Ludlow, tom. I. p. 194. | 
1 meg he was removed from Newmarket to Royſton ; the 26th, he 
werd, Lathold-houle in Hertfordſhire ; July 1, to Windſor; July 3, to 
avs in. a houſe of the lord Craven's, near Reading; July 22, to the 
o Vevonſhire's houtes at Latimer's ; thence to Woburn, the earl of 
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under the protection of the preſbyterians and Scots, and 
thereby hoped to be ſafe, however the conteſts between the 
parliament and army might end. In the mean time, he 
ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by Cromwell and Ireton, who 
on pretence they were ſuſpected by both houſes, ſeldom vi- 
fited him, but however, acquainted him with their inten- 
tions, by means of ſome officers, who could converſe more 
frecly with him or his confidents. Though he was uſed 
very civilly, he was narrowly watched, and at the very time 
he thought himſelf arbiter of the two parties, was really a 
priſoner. Since his removal from Holmby, he had followed 
the motions of the army, and refided ſometimes in a town, 
and ſometimes at a country houſe. According as the army 
thought fit. At laſt, when the army had their rendezvous 
on Hounſlow-heath, in order to march to London, he was 
conducted to Hampton-court *, | 
The revolution, which happened within a few days, and 
which brought the parliament in ſubjection to the army, 
proved fatal to the king. He had quickly cauſe to perceive, 
Cromwell and Ireton had only amuſed him with vain hopes. 
The army was no ſooner maſter of the parhament and city, 
but the king ſaw himſelf not only neglected, but even treated 
more hardly than ever. The ſame reſpect was no longer 


paid him, and his guards would ſcarce ſuffer his ſervants to 


confer with him in private. In ſhort, he was left a long 
while at Hampton-court, without mention of any accom- 


modation, whilſt his words, his actions, and the perſons 


that came to vifit him, were carefully watched. Nay, the 
Scotch commiſſioners were hindered from ſeeing him, of 
which they complained to no purpoſe. But before I pro- 
ceed to ſpeak of the king and his circumſtances it will be 
neceffary to relate what paſſed in the army and parliament, 
whilſt the King was left at Hampton-court almoſt forgotten, 
though he ſerved ſometimes for pretence to ſeveral papers. 


When the army reſolved to oppoſe the parliament's de- 
fign to diſband them, they pretended, they would meddle 


only in their own affairs, without concerning themſelves 
with the government of church or ſtate. The demand of 
arrears was at firſt the only point whereon they founded their 
refuſal of being caſhiered. After that, finding it was not 
impoſſible to give them ſatisfaction upon that article, they 
demanded reparation for their honour, and a full vindication 
from the p:etended crimes, on which the parliament had 
grounded their declaration againſt the authors of the firſt pe- 
tition. Then they required, that the parliament ſhould ſo— 
lemnly declare, it was the privilege of the ſubject, and of 
the army in particular, to preſent petitions. After which 
they formed the councils of war, and agitators, who not 
content with defiring things relating to the army, inferted 
in their remonſtrances, ſundry articles concerning the go- 
vernment. Laſtly, the king was removed from Holmby by 
the authority, as it was pretended, of the army, though the 
general afhrmed, that neither himſelt, nor the other general- 
olfticers, nor the body of the army, were privy to it; and by 
this ſame authority, how chimerical ſoever it appeared, was 
the king kept in the quarters of the army. TE 

As ſoon as the army had the king in their power, they 
pretended to a right of ſettling the goverament of the king— 
dom with the parliament. They nominated commiſſioners 
to treat upon that ſubject, with thoſe of the parliament. In 
ſhort, juſt as they were preparing to march to London, the 
general delivered to the parliament's commiſhoners, propo- 


ſitions from the army, to ſettle the government, of Which, 


not ſo much as one related to the particular concerns of the 
army. The propoſitions were theſe : | 


Articles propoſed by the army, to be treated on by the par- 
| liament's commiſhoners, 


I. THAT (things hereafter propoſed being provided for 
by this parliament) a certain period may, by act of parlia- 
ment, be ſet for the ending of this parliament, ſuch period 


Bedford's; and then to Stoke-pogey's and Oatland's. Ruſhworth, tom. 
VI. p. 502, 593, 603, 604, 639, Whilſt he was at Caverſham, July 15, 
his children, now under the earl of Northumberland's care, were permitted 
to dine with him at Maidenhead, and afterwards to go and ſtay with him 
two days at Caverſham. Prince James had been in the parliament's hands 
ever ſince the ſurrender of Oxford. This favour was denied him whilſt he 
was at Holmby. Ruſhworth, tom. VI. p. 593, 612, 613, 625. Claren- 
don, tom. III. p. 38, 43, 44 Concerning this interview, Ludlow re- 
lates the following remarkable ſtory, Cromwell meeting ſoon after fir John 
Berkley, told him, that he had lately feen the tendereſt fight that ever his 
eyes beheld, which was the interview between the kuo and his children; 
that he (Cromwell) wept plentifully at the remembrance thereof, ſaying, 
that never man was ſo abuſed as he, in his linitter opinion of the king, who, 
he thought, was the moſt upright and conſcientious of his kingdom. Lud- 
low, tom, I. p. 199, 


to 
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to be put within a year at moſt, and in the ſame act proviſion 
to be made for the ſucceſſion and conſtitution of parliaments 
in future, as followeth : 

„ 1, That parliaments may biennially be called and meet at 
a certain day. 

* 2, Each biennial parliament to fit a hundred and twenty 
days certain, and no parliament to fit paſt two hundred and 
forty days from their firſt meeting, or ſome other limited 
number of days; upon the expiration whereof, each parlia- 
ment to diſſolve of courſe, if not otherwiſe diſſolved fooner. 

« 3. The king, in the intervals betwixt biennial parlia- 
ments, to call a parliament extraordinary, provided it meet 
above ſeventy days before the next biennial day, and be dit— 
ſolved at leaſt fixty days before the ſame. | 

6 4. That this and each ſucceeding biennial parliament, 
at or before adjournment or diffolution thereof, may appoint 
committees during the interval for ſuch purpofes as are in 
any of theſe propoſals referred to ſuch committees. 

* 5. That all counties may have a number of parliament- 
members allowed to their choice, proportionable to the re- 
tpeive rates they bear in the common charges and burdens 
of the kingdom; and that the election of burgeſſes for poor 
decayed or inconfiderable towns be taken off. 

66 6. That effectual proviſion be made for future freedom 

of elections, and certainty of due returns. | 
7. That the houſe of commons alone have the power, 
from time to time, to ſet down further orders and rules for 
the ends expreſſed in the two laft preceding articles. 

«© 8, That there be a liberty for entering diſſents in the 
houſe of commons, with proviſion that no member be cen— 
furable for aught ſaid or voted in the houſe, further than to 
excluſion from that truſt, and that only by the judgment of 
the houle itſelf. 

*« 9g. That the judicial power, or power of final judgment 
in the lords and commons, may be cleared : and that no 
officer of juſtice, miniſter of. ſtate, or other perſon adjudged 
by them, may be capable of protection or pardon from the 
king without their advice or confent. 

„ 10, That the right and liberty of the commons of Eng- 
land may be cleared and vindicated as to a due exemption 
from any judgment, tryal, or other proceeding againſt them 
by the houſe of peers, without the concurring judgment of 


the houſe of commons: as alſo from any other judgment, 


ſentence or proceeding againſt them, other than by their 
equals, or according to the law of the land. 

* 11, The fame act to provide, That the choice of grand- 
jury-men may not be, as now, at the diſcretion of an under-ſhe- 
riff; and that ſuch grand-jury-men for their reſpective counties, 
may at each afhize preſent the names of perſons to be made 
juſtices of peace from time to time, as the county hath need 
for any to be added to the commithon ; and at the ſummer- 
aſſize to preſent the names of three perſons, out of which 
the king may prick one to be ſheriff for the next year. 

«© If. For the militia in general, That it be provided by 
act of parliament. | n | 

1. That the power of the militia by ſea and land, du- 
ring the ſpace of ten years next enfuing, ſhall be ordered 
and difpoted by fuch perfons as the lords and commons 
ſhall nominate and appoint. | 

«© 2, That the ſaid power ſhall not be ordered or exerciſed 
by the king's majeſty, or by any perſons by authority derived 
from him, during the ſaid ſpace, or at any time hereafter, 
without the advice and conient of the ſaid lords and com- 
mons. 

*© 3. That during the ſame ſpace of ten years, the ſaid 
lords and commons may, by bill or ordinance, raiſe and dil- 
poſe of what monies, and for what forces they ſhall from time 
to time find neceſſary; as alſo for payment of the public 
debts and damages, and for all other the public uſes of the 
kingdom. | | 

6 1. That no ſubjects that have been in hoſtility againſt 
the parliament in the late war, thall be capable of bearing any 
ofiice of power or public truſt in the common-wealth, during 
the ſpace of five ycars, without the conſent of parliament ; 
or to fit as member of either houſe, until the ſecond bien- 
nial parliament be paſt. 

„III. For the prefent form of diſpoſing the militia, in 
order ta the peace and ſafety of this kingdom, and the ſer— 
vice of Ircland, 

„ 1. That there be commiſſioners for the admiralty, with 
the vice-admiral and rear-admural, with power for the form- 
ing, regulating, appointing of officers, and providing for 
the navy. | 5 

* 2. That there be a general for command of the land- 
forces. 


without conſent of both houſes. 


Y or ENGLAND; 


& z. That there be commiſſioners in the ſeveral co 
for the ſtanding militia, with power for the proporti 
regulating, training, and diſciplining of them, 

*© 4. That there be a council of ſtate, with power to f. 
perintend and direct the ſeveral and particular powers of t. 
militia laſt mentioned. 158 8 

„ 5. That the fame council may have power as the King's 
privy-council for and in all foreign negotiations; provided 
that the making of war or peace with any other kingdom 0. 
ſtate, ſhall not be without the advice and conſent of parlig. 
ment. | | 

© 6. That the ſaid power of the council of ſtate he Pu: 
into the hands of trufty and able perſons now to be agreed a 
and the ſame perſons to continue in that power (ſi bene f. 
oeflerint) for a certain term not exceeding ſeven years, 

* 7. That there be a ſufficient eſtabliſhment now Provided 
for the ſalary of the forces both in England and Ireland, the 
eftabliſhment to continue until two months after the meeting 
of the firſt biennial parliament. | 

IV. That an act be paſſed for diſpoſing the great offices 
for ten years by the lords and commons in parliament ; or hy 
ſuch committees as they ſhall appoint for that purpoſe in the 
intervals (with ſubmithon to the approbation ot the next par. 
lament) and after ten years they to nominate three, and the 
king out of that number to appoint one for the ſucceſſion 
upon any vacancy. | | | 

% V. That an act be paſled, for reſtraining of any peers, 
made fince the 21ſt day of May 1642, or to be hereaſtet 
made, from having any power to fit or vote in parliamen: 


Untiez 
oning, 


«© VE That an act be paſſed for recalling and making 
void all declarations and other proceedings againſt the parle 
ment, or againſt any that have acted by, or under their au- 
thority in the late war, or in relation to it; and that the cr 
dinance for indemnity may be confirmed. 

«© VII. That an act be paſſed for making void all grants, 
&c. under the great-ſeal, ſince the time that it was convered 
away from the parliament, (except as in the parl::mnt's 
propoſitions) and for making thoſe valid that have been ov: 
thall be paſſed under the great-feal, made by the authority 
of both houſes of parliament. | 

* VIII. That an act be paſſed for confirmation of the. 
treaties between the two kingdoms of England and Scotland; 
and for appointing conſervators of the peace betwixt them. 

*© IX. That the ordinance for taking away the court of 
wards and liveries be confirmed by act of parliament; pro- 
vided his majeſty's revenue be not damnified therein, nor 
thoſe that laſt held offices in the fame, left without repars- 
tion ſome other way. | 

„ X. An act to declare void the ceffation of Ireland, &e. 
and to leave the proſecution of that war to the lords and 
commons in the parliament of England, | 

6 XI. An act to be paſſed to take away all coercive power, 
authority and juriſdiction of btuhops—extending to any cli! 
penalties upon any, cke. | 

XII. That there be a repeal of all acts or clauſes in any 
act enjoining the uſe of the book of Common-Prayer, and 
impoſing any penalty for neglect thereof, and for not coming 
to church, or for meeting elſewhere ; and ſome other providon 
to be made for diſcovering of papiſts, prieſts, jeſuits, &c. 

„ XI. That the taking of the covenant be not enforce 
upon any; but all orders or ordinances tending to that pu- 
pole to be repealed. | | 

* XIV. That (the thing here before propoſed, being pro- 
vided, for ſecuring the rights, liberties, &c. of the Kingdom) 
his majeſty's perſon, his queen and royal iffue may be retlorc 
to a condition of ſafety, honour, and freedom in this natio!, 
without diminution to their perſonal rights, or further lim: 
tation to the exerciſe of regal power than according t the 
particulars foregoing. „ 

* XY. For the matter of compoſition, &c. _ 

N. B. There are under this head fix articles, which can- 

not be well underſtood, without knowing the particulan 

of an act wherein delinquents were placed under ſeveral 

heads or qualifications, and their compoſition ſettles 1 
cordingly. But the knowledge of that can be of no - 
at preſent. | Sls 

© XVI. That there may be a general act of oblivion, &&. 

That ſuch of the king's party who ſhall appear to hate 
expreſſed, or ſhall hereafter expreſs their good affections d 
the peace and welfare of the kingdom, and to binder u. 
embroiling of the ſame in a new war, may be freed and ex- 
empted from compoſitions, or to pay but one year's revend 
or a twentieth part. , 

Next to the propoſals aforeſaid for the preſent [cis 


* 


* 
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of a peace, the army deſires, that no time may be loſt by 
4 arliament for diſpatch of other things tending to the 
the . . . . . 
a e caſe, and juſt ſatisfaction of the kingdom, and in 
jal manner: : | £74 

221 That the liberty of the people to repreſent their 
tievances and deſires by way of petition may be cleared and 

« II. That the common grievances of the people may be 
ſpeedily confidered of, and effectually redrefſed ; and in 
particulars | 0 b K ff f . h | 

&« 1. That the exciſe may be taken off from ſuch com- 
modities, Whereon the poor people of the land do ordinarily 
ive. | 
as 2. That the oppreſſions and encroachments of foreſt- 
laws may be prevented for the future. 
381 « 3. All monopolies and reſtraints to the freedom of trade 
$1 0 be taken off. \ , . . 
Be 9 4. That a courſe may be taken to rectify the inequality 
= of rates lying upon ſeveral counties. | | 
_ x 5. The preſent, unequal, troubleſome, and contentious 
way of miniſters maintenance by tithes to be confidercd of, 
and ſome remedy applied. - 
4 6, That the rules and courſe of law, and the officers of 
3 it may be fo reduced and reformed, as that all ſuits and queſ- 
Eo tions of right may be more clear and certain in the iſſues, and 
E ot ſo tedious nor chargeable in the proceedings as now, 
2. That priſoners for debt may not, by embracing im. 
piriſonment, or any other ways, have advantage to defraud 
E their creditors: and that ſuch priſoners for debt, who have 
not wherewith to pay, may be freed from impriſonment. . 


tending to the accuſing of themſelves, or their neareſt rela- 
tions in criminal cauſes; and no man's life to be taken away 
under two witneſſes. 

« g, That conſideration may be had of all ſtatutes, and the 
laws or cuſtoms of corporations, impoſing any oaths ſo far as 
they may extend to the moleſtation or enſnaring of religi- 
ous and peaceable people, merely for non-conformity in 
religion. 

III. That the large power given to committees or de- 
puty-lieutenants, during the late times of war and diſtrac- 
tion, may ſpeedy be recalled and made void, and fuch 
powers of that nature as ſhall appear neceſſary to be con- 
tinued, may be put into a regulated way, and left to as 
E little arbirrarineſs as the nature and neceſſity of things will 
bear. 725 | 
= © IV. That the kingdom may be righted, and fatisfied 
in point of accounts for the vaſt ſums that have been 
levied. | | | 

«© V. That proviſion may be made for payment of arrears 
to the army, and the reſt of the ſoldiers of the kingdom: 
and in the next place for payment of the public debrs and 
damages of the kingdom; and that to be performed, firit, 
to ſuch perſons whole debts or damages are great, and their 
eſtates ſmall, ſo as they are thereby reduced to a difficulty of 
= ſubſiſtence : in order to all which (continue they) we ſhall 
ſpeedily offer ſome further particulars, which we hope will 
be of good uſe towards public ſatisfaction.” 
= Theſe propoſals ſhew, the army did not mean to leave to 
== the parliament, the ſole power of ſettling the government, 
= though when they were delivered to the commiſtioners, they 

had not yet ſubjected the parliament and city, as they did 
lome days after. How much more therefore ſhould they 
think themſelves intitled to have a ſhare in this ſettlement, 

+ atter they had both houſes at command? Certainly, if the 
= army, had really defired, that the government ſhould be 
A ſettled, according to their propoſals, there could not be a 
fairer opportunity, and the parliament would neither have 
been able nor have dared to oppoſe it. But, on the con— 
pe frary, it is very likely, the army's deſign, in delivering theſe 
© Propoſals, was only to retard the ſettlement by raiſing diffi— 
culties, which would require time to be removed. For in- 
„ ſtance, the Xlth arricle, which ſuppoſed the reſtoring of 
B he biſhops, and the XIIIth, which left every one free to 
b take or not to take the covenant, were directly contrary to 
5 the pretenſions of the preſbyterians. It was not for the in- 
eerelt of the independents that the government ſhould be 
eettled in the manner they propoſed : but it was for their ad- 
= "tage to dazzle the people, and make them believe, the 
= my defired only the peace and ſafety of the public, though 
I * am. nothing was farther from the thoughts of the leaders 
managers. This evidently appears, in that afterwards 
by Wy neyer troubled themſelves to preſs the two houſes to 


* 


« g. That none may be compelled to anſwer unto queſtions 


4 U | . ' 
When the propoſals were ſent to him, he entertained them with very 
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Proceed to this ſettlement. On the other hand, the par- 
liament was yet the ſame it had been for ſome time, that is, 


almoſt wholly preſbyterian, and conſequently enemy of the 


independents though obliged to thew the contrary. The 
earl of Mancheſter, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, was 
Cromwell's ſworn enemy, though he had been the firſt to 
apply to the army for protection. 'The city of London was 
in the ſame diſpoſition as the parliament, and, ſar from ſo— 
liciting the ſettlement propoſed by the army, they were very 
glad it ſhould never be mentioned, in expectation that time 


would afford fome opportunity to ſettle the government 


without the intervention of the ſoldiery. It is therefore no 
wonder, this affair ſhould be neglected, when neither army, 
nor parliament, nor city, wiſhed to fee it accompliſhed. 
Some ſteps however were now and then taken to make the 
public believe it was intended. But Cromwell and the 
other heads of the independents were very far from being 
willing to leave it to the parliament for ten years, to ma 
nage the affairs of the kingdom as they pleaſed, to order the 
militia by fea and land, and raiſe what money they ſhould 
think neceſſary. Much leſs would they have carcd to let 
the people chuſe every two years new repreſcnratives. All 
theſe things were only to throw dult in the people's eyes. 
The independents had a mind to be ſuperior, as they were 
at length, and all their proceedings, though covered with 
the pretence of the public good, tended ſolely to that end. 
The deſign of the preſbyterians, parliament, and city of 
London, was to ruin the independent-party, and the army 
their ſupporters. But as they were not ſufficienily ftrong to 
effect it, their project was to join with the king and Scor- 
land, provided they could prevail with his majeſty to abo- 
liſh epiſcopacy. This is what was ſecretly contriving at 
London and Edinburgh, whilſt endeavours were uſed to 
amuſe the army by affected d-lays on their demand of pay 
and arrears, whillt the city of London declined to make 
the neceflary advances, in order to render the army odious, 
by obliging them to opprets the people for want of pay. 
The army was yet ignorant of the fecret practices againſt 
them in London. They inceffantly demanded their pay, 
and the parliament favourably received their demands, Nay, 
they patſed votes to grant them their defices ; but ſome 
diſhiculty. always occurred to retard the performance, or if 
they were paid any money, it was but a ſmall part of their 
arrears. 2 | 

Three other affairs alſo employed the parliament and army 
for ſome time, and ſerved tor pretence to amuſe. The firſt 


was, to ſettle what forces ſhould be ſent to Ireland; the ſe— 


cond, how many troops were to be maintained in England; 
the third, to dilband the ſupernumeraries. _ 

Upon the firſt article, it was reſolved to ſend into Ireland 
ſix thouiand foot, four thouland hoite, and five hundred 
dragoons; and that the parliament's commilfioners ſhould 
conter with the general concerning the ſending thele forces, 
and the officers that were to command them, 

Upon the ſecond, it was ordered, there ſhould be main— 
tained in England teven thouſand two hundred horfe, cigh- 
teen thouſand foot, and one thouland dragoons. It was 
pretended, thele forces were continued in England to relieve 
thoſe in Ireland in caſe of need. But it is likely, the army 
would not bear to be conſiderably leflened. | 

Upon the third, it was reſolved that all the ſupernume- 
raries ſhould be paid and Gdiimilled, 

But theſe things were executed very ſlowly by reaſon of 
ſeveral uncxpected affairs, of which it will be neceffary to 
ſpeak. | 

Since the army had thought themſelves out of danger 
from the parliament and city, their reſpect ro the king was 
ſo diminiſhed, that it was eaty for hum to perceive, he had 
nothing to expect from them, and that Cromwell had only 
amuted him, the better to accompliſh his own deſigns. Be- 
iides the viſible altèeration in the behaviour of thoſe who had 
the cuitody of bim, he had many other proofs of ill defigns 
againſt him. In the tirft place, ihe army bad ſent him pri- 
vatcly ſotne propoſitions for peace, much worſe than thoſ.: 
pretented to him at Newcaſtle ; but he had rejected them 
with indignation *, which the army very much reſented. 
Secondly, Cromwell had very ſharply reproached Aſhburn- 
ham, who was then the king's confident, that notwith ſtand— 
ing the army's regard for his majeſty, he had ſecretly treated 
with the commiſſioners of Scotland to excite that kingdom 
againſt the army. This reproach inſpired the king with the 
more dread, as it was true that he had privately treated with 
the Scorch commiſſioners, though he had concluded nothing 


ſharp and bitter language. See Ludlow, tom. I. p. 204. 
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with them, and could not conceive how Cromwell came to 
know it. He was therefore apprehenfive, the army would 
aſſaſſinate, or poiſon him, to free themſelves from the fear 
of his agreeing with the preſbyterians. On the other hand, 
major Huntington, who had been employed by Cromwell 
to amuſe the king with ſeveral private meſſages, finding at 
length he had been the inſtrument to deceive that unfortu- 
nate prince, warned him, that Cromwell was not fincere, 
and would deſtray him if he was not prevented. Shortly 
after he threw up his commitſion, and would ſerve no longer 
in the army, Nay, he went farther ; ſor after quitting the 
ſervice, he offered to diſcover to the parliament, Cromwell's 


il! practices, but they would not hearken to him“. At laſt, 


the king received private notice every day, by indirect and 
extraordinary ways, that his enemies had ill deſigns, and he 
ought to take care of himſelt ©, 

All theſe things made ſuch an impreſſion upon bim, that 
he reſolved if poſſible, to eſcape out of the hands of the 
army. But it was not eaſy to determine where to retire. 
There was no ſafety for him in any part of the kingdom. 
The parliament and city of London were at the army's com- 
mand, and though the preſbyterians had been able to pro— 
tect him, all he could expect from them was, that they 
would not attempt upon his life. So, probably, his inten— 
tion was to tranſport himſelf beyond the ſeas d. Aſhburn— 
ham was his only confident, for though he believed Berkley 
faithful, he had not ſo good an opinion of his diſcretion, as 
to truſt him with ſuch a ſecret. This refolution being taken, 


the king withdrew very early to his chamber, feigning to 


be indiſpoſed, and, about one in the morning, went out by 
the back-ftairs, and came with Aſhburnbam and Legg to the 
garden gate, where Berkley waited with horſes . They 
rid all night with great ſpeed, as well to eſcape all purſuers, 
as to get out of the quarters of the army, and in the morn- 
ing, found themſclves in the New Foreſt in Hampſhire. 
Then the king «ſed Aſhburnham, where the ſhip lay? 
Aſhburnham riding before, as it were to get information, 
returned in ſome little time without any news of the ſhip; 
at which the king ſeemed very uncaſy. 


to go to Titchficld, a feat of the carl ot Southampton, where 
the earl's mother then lived with a ſmall family. There he 
conſulted with his three attendants, where he ſhould go. 
It is faid, Aſhburnham was the firſt to adviſe him to retire 
to the iſle of Wight, and put himſelf into the hands of 
colonel Hammond the governor, who was reckoned a man 
of honour. He muſt however have known, that Hammond 
was Cromwell's creature, by whole advice he had married a 
daughter of John Hampden, and who had lately procured 
him the government of the iſle of Wight. Notwithſtanding 
theſe reaſons, which ſhould have diverted Aſhburnham from 
giving ſuch advice, he ceaſed not to perſuade the king, who 
after ſome objections conſented to it, provided Hammond 
would faithfully promiſe not to deliver him up, though the 
parliament or ariny ſhould require him, but to give him his 
liberty to ſhifr for himſelf, if he was not able to defend him. 
Purſuant to this reſolution, Aſhburnham and Berkley repair— 
ed to the iſle of Wight, to talk with the governor, who 
ſeemed very much ſurpriſed f when they told him, the king 
was eſcaped from Hampton-court, and was willing to trult 
his perſon in his hands, upon the fore-mentioned terms. 
His anſwer was, he would do the king all the ſervice that 
lay in his power; but as he was an inferior officer, he could 
not promiſe to diſobey his ſuperiors in what they ſhould pleaſe 
to command him. After ſome fruitleſs endeavours to ob- 
tain a promile from him, he aſked where the king was? 
They told him, he was not very far off, and at laſt, after 
ſome time ſpent in debate, it was agreed, he ſhould go with 
them to the king. So they all three went together to Titch- 
ficld, and, at their arrival, Hammond ſtayed below, and 
Aſhburnham went up to the king's chamber, to acquaint 
him that Hammond was in the houte, but had not made any 
promiſe. Whereupon the king cricd out, * O Jack, thou 
haſt undone me!“ With which Aſhburnham falling into a 


» He deliwercd in a paper to the houſe of lords, which was read there, 
Containing reaſons why be left the army, being a large narrative of the pre— 
tended curriages of Cromvull and Tieton, fince the parliumem's going to 
difband the aruy, in relation to avertures to his majeſty, the proceedings 
„gainſt the lords, commons, and uldermen, that were impeached, &c, Ruth- 
worth, tom, VII. p. 1214. 

„ The agitators ſulp-*ted, that Cromwell, Ireton, 8c. had carried on a 

Private trau; with ne king, and according y endeavoured to wreſt him out 
of tir hands, Ot this Cromwell gave the king notice, who thereupon 
reg cd to make his elceape from Hampton-conrt, Ludlow, tom. I. p. 214. 
Life of Cromwell, p. 60, &c, The lord Holles Jays, Cromwell was afraid 
cg bing fuld come to an agreement with the levellers, and fo adviſed him 


mond, but the king would not conſent to it. 


y. Mean while, as it 
was not ſafe for him to ſtay in the high-ways, he refolved 
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great paſſion of weeping, offered to go down and kill Han 
In ſhort, .. 
king ſending for Hammond, endeavoured to perſuade” a 
to promiſe not to deliver him up, but Hammond ſtill egi 
ed in his firſt anſwer. Then the king, not Knowing wh 
to go elſe, and conſidering there was now perhaps no poſſi, 
way to get from him, as he had the command of the coum 
and could call in what help he pleaſed, reſolved to go 11 
him to the iſle of Wight. He was conducted to Cariſbro 
caſtle, where Hammond received him with his attenda; 
with all demonſtrations of reſpect s. 
When a man confiders all the circumſtances of the kino: 
flight, he can ſcarce forbear thinking, he was betrayeq | 
this occaſion, His deſign was to go beyond ſea, ſince h 
aſked where the ſhip lay, but there was no ſhip ready; which 
was ſo great an overſight, that Aſhburnham can hardly 5 
thought to commit it through negligence or imprudz, 
Aſhburnham is not ſatisfied with propoſing to the kin 
truſt himſelf with Hammond, a creature of Cromwell'; Who 
according to major Huntington's information, had retolsc 
to deſtroy him, but even puts him under the neceſſity of 
confiding in him, though he refuſed to promiſe him protec 
tion. And yet, the lord Clarendon ſays very poſitively *% 
does not believe the king was betrayed by Aſhburnham, 6 
did his majeſty ever entertain the leaſt jealouſy of it. All 
therefore that can be ſaid in favour of this confident of th. 
king, is what the lord Clarendon hints, I mean, that he u; 
outwitted by Cromwell, who by ſome one of his emiſfaris 
perſuaded him, it ſhould prove for his majeſty's benefit, and 


his buſineſs be the ſooner done, that he ſhould withdray 90 


the iſle of Wight. If this were ſo, Aſhburnham, proba]; 
thinking himſelf more able than the king, had a mind 10 
ſerve him, whether he would or no, and not to be forced ty 
anſwer the king's objections, believed to do him a ſervice in 
concealing the ſecret, and putting him under an abſolute 
neceſſity to take a courſe, which, in his opinion, was not the 
moſt proper. In that caſe, if it be not treachery, it is at lea 
the greateſt preſumption and raſhneſs a ſubject can poſſibly he 
guilty of to his prince. It is not eaſy to gueſs the reasons 
that could induce Aſhburnham to imagine the king would he 
ſafe in the iſle of Wight. It is to be preſumed, he was de. 
ceived himſelf, and his eaſineſs abuſed, to cauſe him to 
credit general promiſes, which ſignified nothing, and ei 
which he durſt not afterwards complain. Suppoſing no tra- 
chery in what he did, probably, his eaſineſs to be deceived, 
procured him afterwards a very favourable and much lower 
than uſual compoſition, which greatly contributed to increale 
the ſuſpicions already conceived of him. 5, 

The parhament was informed of the king's eſcape by a 
letter from Cromwell, who gave the firſt notice of it, bu: 
without ſaying where the king was, though in all appearance? 
he knew very well. He alſo ſent a letter, which the king 
had left upon the table in his room, directed to both houſcs. 
He ſaid in this letter, | 

That liberty being in all times the aim and defire of 
ell men, he had endeavoured to obtain his. He called God 
to witneſs, with what patience he had endured a tedious te. 
ſtraint, among men who changed their principles with their 
condition; who were not aſhamed openly to intend the de- 
ſtruction of the nobility, by taking away their negative 
voice, and with whom the levellers doctrine was rather cout- 


tenanced than puniſhed ; That he thought he was bound, 


as well by natural as political obligation, to ſeek his ſafety, 
by retiring himſelf for ſome time from the public view, both 
of his friends and enemies; but ſhould carneſtly and uncel- 
fantly endeavour the ſettling of a ſafe and well-groundcd 
peace wherever he was. Finally, he deſired to be heard with 
freedom, honour, and ſafety, and then he would inſtantly 
break through his cloud of retirement, and ſhew himſelt 
ready to be pater patriæ.“ 

The parliament at firſt believed, the king was come 10 
conceal himſelf in London, till he ſhould find an oppoltu— 
nity to eſcape out of the kingdom. They even gave orders 
to ſearch after, and ſtop his perſon. But this uncertaint) did 


to fly, upon pretence that his life was in danger. Mem. p. 185, &c. 
« To Jerſey, tays Manley, p. 158. Ludlow, tom. I. p. 215. : 
© There was a paflage from the king's room into-the garden, it 3 back 
door of which were diſcovered the treading of horſes. The king left upon ty 
table a letter to the parliament, and another to the general, Clalendon 


tom III. p. 59. 


t He grew pale, and fell into ſuch a trembling, that it was thought be 
would have fallen from his horſe, Ludlow, tom. I. p. 218. : 

„ The parliament allowed him five thouſand pounds for bis expe 
there, His houſhold was all diſtolved. Ruſhworth, tom. VII. p. 87“ 
Heath, p. 181. N 
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On the 15th of November, the earl of Man- 
cheſter, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, received a letter from 
colonel Hammond, informing him, that the king, from an 
apprehenfion of his life being in danger at Hampton-court, 
was come into the iſle of Wight, to put himſelf under his 
8 as may be obſerved, ſpeaks in bis letter of the 

rinciples of the levellers, which I think incumbent upon 
me to explain. There had been for ſome time a new fac- 
tion in the army, called ** levellers, that is, men who de- 
clared, That all degrees of perſons ſhould be levelled, and 
an equality eſtabliſhed both in titles and eltates, throughout 
the kingdom.“ This was a doctrine, much like that of 
Wat Tyler's followers in the reign of Richard II. This 
faction was grown {o ſtrong, that they began to make the 
eneral officers, and particularly Cromwell, very uneaſy, 
who feared the new party would ſubvert all his projects, if 
they were ſuffered to increaſe, though probably this ſpirit 
was raiſed by bimſelf. They conſiſted of private ſoldiers 
and agitators, whom I have already deſcribed. During the 
contelts between the army and parliament, the generals had 
but no reſtraint upon theſe men, They had lowed them 
to form a ſeparate council, by means of their agitators, and 
the opinions of this council were received as being thoſe of 
the army, becauſe they were agreeable to the ſentiments of 
the general officers. But as foon as the parliament was ſub- 
ducd, the general ofticers believed it proper to ſuppreſs theſe 
councils, and ſend the agitators to their reſpective regiments. 
This was more caſily enjoined than executed. The ſoldiers 
refuſed to obey, and continued their allemblies and confe- 
rences, in ſpite of their officers, and the general's orders. 
Hence, probably, they acquired the name of levellers, be- 
cauſe they pretended to have as much right as the olficers 
and generals to ſettle the government; a principle trending 
to level all ranks and degrees, and conſequently to breed 
confuſion in the kingdom. The afl<mblies of the levellers 
produced ſundry petitions ; firſt, from the agitators of four 
regiments of horſe, and afterwards of ſeven regiments of 


not laſt long. 


foot joining with them, wherein they made propoſals for 
ſettling the government according to their humour, fo that 


the general ofticers were not a little embarraſſed. They 
were afraid the army would divide, at a time when their 
whole ſtrength depended upon their union. For this rea- 
ſon, they at firſt bore in ſome meaſure with the levellers ; 
which only increaſcd the evil. At laſt, the inſolence of theſe 
men being grown to a monſtrous height, Cromwell under- 
took with the hazard of his lite, to free the army and par- 
hament from them. To that end, having notice that the 
levellers were to mect at a certain place, he came unex— 
pectedly, attended with a choſen guard, and aſking ſome 
queſtions of thoſe whom he obſerved molt active, and re- 
ceiving infolent anſwers, knocked down two or three with 
his own hand, and, briſkly charging the reſt, fo diſperſed 
them, that he took as many as he pleaſed, whereof he hang- 
ed ſome on the fjor, and ſent others to I,6adon, By two 
or three fuch notable encounters, he totally ſubdued that 
party, which began to grow very dangerous, and reduced 
the army to entire obedience. But this was not yet effected, 
when the king made his eſcape from Hampron-court, and 
therefore he mcntions the levellers in his letter, as a party 
iubfiſting |, OL e ä 
When the king writ this letter to both houſes, he hoped 
to be quickly out of the power of the army and parliament, 
and affuredly expected no anſwer, ſince he intended to keep 
himſelf concealed. Beſides, this letter required no anlwer, 
as be did nothing more than expreſs his defire of peace. But 
bading himſelf till, contrary to his expectation, in the hands 
o tne army and parliament, he conccived his eſcape from 
Hampton-conrt might be prejudicial to him, and interpreted 
a 2 defign to hide himſelf, only to avoid anſwering the pro- 
poſitions for peace, which the parliament had prepared. For 


this reaſon, he reſolved to ſend the following mecflage to 
both houſes. 


CHARLES REx, 


ls majeſty is confident, that before this time, his 
wo houſes ot farliament have received the metlage which 
be left behind him at Hampton court, the eleventh of this 
ek they will have underſtood the reaſons 
men ca wm to go from thence ; as likewite his con- 
ehdcavours for the ſettling of a fate and well-grounded 
Peace, whereſgever he ſhould be; and being now in a place 
k According to ſome, the 


ever rank, Ought to be cx. 
Ig. Lite ot Ciom 


y only maincained, That no perſon, of what- 
\mpted trom the ordinary courfe of legal proceed- 
well, J. 0%, 
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where he conceives himſelf to be at much more freedom and 
ſecurity than formerly, he thinks it neceſſary, not only for 


making good his own profeſſions, but alſo for the ſpeedy pro- 


curing of a peace, in theſe languiſhing and diſtreſſed kingdoms, 
at this time to offer ſuch grounds to his two houſes for that et- 
tect, which upon due examination of all intereſt, may beſt 
conduce thereunto. 

* And becauſe religion 1s the beſt and chiefeſt foundation 
of peace, his majeſty will begin with that particular, 

That for the aboliſhing of archbiſhops, biſhops, &c. 
his majeſty clearly profeſſeth, that he cannot give his conſent 
thereunto, both in relation as he is a chriſtian and a king; 
tor the firſt he avows, that he is ſatisfied in his judgment, 
that this order was placed in the church by the apoſtles 
themſelves, and ever ſince their time hath continued in all 
chriſtian churches throughout the world, until this laſt cen- 
tury of years; and in this church, in all times of change 
and retormation, it hath been upheld by the wiſdom of his an- 
ceſtors, as the great preſerver of doctrine, diſcipline, and or- 
der, in the ſervice of God. As a king at his coronation, he 
hath not only taken a ſolemn oath to maintain this order, but 


his majeſty and his predeceflors, in their confirmations of the 
JELt) [ 5 | 


great charter, have inſeparably woven the right of the church, 
into the liberty of the ſubjects ; and yet he is willing it be 
provided, that the particular biſhops perform the ſeveral duties 
of their callings, both by their perſonal rcfidence, and fre- 
quent preaching in their perſonal exerciſe, no act of juriſdic- 
tion or ordination, without the conſent of their preſby ters, and 
will conſent, that their powers, in all things, be 10 limited, that 
they be not grievous to the tender conſciences of others. 
He ſees no reaſon why he alone, aud thoſe of his judgment, 
ſhould be preſſed to a violation of theirs : nor can his majeſty 
content to the alienation of church-lands ; becauſe it cannot 


be denied to be a fin of the higheſt ſacrilege; as alſo that it 


ſubverts the intentions of ſo many pious donors, who have 
laid a heavy curſe upon all ſoch prophane violations, which 
his majeſty is very unwilling to undergo: and beſides the mat- 
ter of conſequence, his majeſty believes it to be a prejudice to 
the public good, many of his ſubjects having the benefit of re- 
new ing leates, at much eaſier rates, than it thoſe poſſeſſions 
were in the hands of private men, not omitting the diſcourage- 
ment it will be to all learning and induſtry, when ſuch eminent 
rewards ſhall be taken away; which now lie open to the children 
of the meaneſt perſons. Yet his majeſty conſidering the great 
preſent diſtempers, concerning church diſcipline, and that the 
preſbyterian government is now in practice, his majeſty, to 


eſchew confuſion as much as may be, and for the ſatisfaction 


of his two houſes, is content, that. the ſaid government be 
legally permitted to ſtand in the fame condition it now is, for 
three years; provided that his majeſty, and thoſe of his 
judgment, or any other, who cannot in conſcience ſubmir 
thereunto, be not obliged to comply with the preſbyterian 
government, but have free practice of our own profeſſion, 
without receiving any prejudice thereby, and that free con- 
ſultation and debate be had with the divines of Weſtminſter, 
twenty of his majeſty's nomination being added unto them; 
whereby it may be determined by his majeſty and the two 
houſes, how the church government, after the ſaid time ſhall 
be ſettled, or ſooner, if differences may be agreed, as is moſt 
agreeable to the word of God, with full liberty to all thoſe 
who ſhall differ upon conſcientious grounds from that ſet- 
tlement ; always provided, that nothing aforeſaid be under- 
ſtood to tolerate thoſe of the popiſh profeſſion, nor exempt 
any popiſh recuſants from the penalties of the laws; or to 
tolerate the public profeſſion of atheiſm or blaſphemy, con- 
trary to the doctrine of the apoſtles, Nicene, and Athanafian 


Creed, they having been received by, and had in reverence 


of all the chriſtian churches, and more particularly by this of 
England, ever ſince the reformation. 

Next, the militia being that right which is inſeparably 
and undoubtedly inherent to the crown by the laws of this 


nation, and that which former parliaments, as likewiſe this 


have acknowledged ſo to be, his majeſty cannot ſo much 
wrong that truſt, which the laws of God, and this land hath 
annexed to the crown, for the protection and ſecurity of his 


people, as to diveſt himſelf and fucceflors of the power of 


the ſword; yet to give an infallible evidence of his defire to 
ſecure? the performance of ſuch agreements as ſhall be mad- 
in order to a peace, his majeſty will conſent to an act of par- 
liament, that the whole power of the militia, both by fea 
and land, for, and during his whole reign, ſhall be ordered 
and diſpoſed by the two houſes of parliament, or by ſuch 


i Though Cromwell totally ſubdued that {piri: in the army, yet the lord 
Clarendon ſays, it continued aud increaſed very much in the kingdom. 
Tum. III. p. 67. 
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perſons as they ſhall appoint, with powers limited for ſup- 
preſling of forces within this kingdom, to the diſturbance of 
the public peace, and againſt foreign invaſion ; and that they 
ſhall have power, during his ſaid reign, to raiſe monies for 
the purpoſe aforeſaid ; and that neither his majeſty that now 
is, or any other, by any authority, derived only from him, 
ſhall execute any of the ſaid powers, during his majeſty's 
ſaid reign, but ſuch as ſhall act by the conſent and approba- 
tion of the two houſes of parhament : nevertheleſs his ma- 
jeſty intends, that all patents, commiſſions, and other acts 
concerning the militia, be made and acted as formerly; and 
that after his majeſty's reign, all the power of the militia 
ſhall return entirely to the crown, as was in the times of 
queen Elizabeth and king James of blefled memory. 

« After this head of the militia, the conſideration of the 
arrears due to the army 1s not improper to follow ; for the 
payment whereof, and the eaſe of his people, his majeſty is 
willing to concur in any thing that can be done without the 
violation of his conſcience and honour. 


«© Wherefore if his two houſes ſhall conſent to remit unto 


him ſuch benefit out of ſequettrations from Michaelmas 
laſt, and out of compoſitions that ſhall be made before the 
concluding of the peace, and the arrears of ſuch as have been 
already made, the aſſiſtance of the clergy, and the arrears of 
ſuch rents of his own revenue as his two houſes ſhall not 
have received before the concluding of the peace, his majeſty 
will undertake within the ſpace of eighteen months, the pay- 
ment of four hundred thouſand pounds for the ſatisfaction 
of the army; and if thoſe means ſhall not be ſufficient, his 
majeſty intends to give way for the fale of foreſt-lands for 
that purpoſe. 

This being the public debt, which in his majeſty's judg- 
ment is firſt to be ſatisfied ; and for other public debts already 
contracted upon church-lands, or any other engagements, 
his majeſty will give his conſent to ſuch act or acts for raiſing 
of monies for payment thereof, as both houſes hereafter 
ſhall agree upon, ſo as they be equally laid; whereby his 
people, already too heavily burthened by theſe late diſtem- 
pers, may have no more preſſures upon them than this ab- 
ſolute neceffity requires. | 

« And for the further ſecuring: all fears, his majeſty will 
conſent, that an act of parliament be paſſed for the diſpo- 
fing of the great offices of ſtate, and naming of privy-coun- 
ſellors for the whole term of his reign, by the two houles 


peace, he hath. clearly maniteſted his intentions to give full 
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things as may be propoſed by the two houſes ; and for fi 
Juſt and reaſonable demands as his majeſty ſhall find necelr; 
to propoſe on his part, he earneſtly deſires a perſona] Ky 
at London with his two houſes, in honour, freedom ſy 
ſafety ; it being in his judgment, the moſt proper, and A 
deed only means to a firm and fettled peace, and impoſſly, 
without it to reconcile former, or avoid future milunde, 
ſtandings. | | | 5 
All theſe being by treaty perfected, his majeſty beſie 
his two houſes will think it reaſonable, that the propoſalz 8 
the army concerning the ſucceſſion of parliaments, and th; 
due election ſhould be taken into conſideration, | ; 
* As for what concerns the kingdom of Scotland, his u. 


Jeſty will very readily apply himſelf to give all reaſopable 


ſatisfaction; when the deftres of the two houſes of parjj 
ment on their behalf, or of the commiſhoners of that kin : 
man, or of both joined together, ſhall be made known 4 
im.“ | 
The parliament took no notice of theſe offers. Bejqe, 
that they ſaw only part of their former demands, they ye, 
always upon their guard with reſpect to the King's propoſals 
wherein it was but too uſual to find ambiguous expreſſions 
reſtrictions, and conditions expreſſed or implied, which made 
it impoſſible to build ſecurely upon fuch foundations. W. 
have ſeen ſeveral inſtances in the king's papers, ſince tha 


J 


beginning of his reign; and in this here, where he carrie; 


his offers farther than ever, it was eaſy to perceive the ſam 
method; for he was very artful, as well as his father, in 
the Choice of his expreſhons. Nay, it ſeems that in offering 
to yield the power of the militia, during his whole reign, a 
expreſſion often repeated in theſe propofals, he had ſome fe. 
cret intention, as to reſign the crown to the prince his fy, 
Otherwiſe, I do not ſee why he affected to ſubſtitute the tern 
of his reign, inſtead of that of his life, or of twenty years, a8 


was demanded by the parliament. At leaſt it is certain, if 


his offer had been accepted, as expreſſed in his words, he 
might, by reßgning the crown, have put the prince of Wales, 
by the treaty itſelf, in full poſſeſſion of the militia, and no. 
mination to the great offices. But this is only a conjecture, 
though very probable. Be this as it will, the two houſes had 
long fince refuſed to treat but upon their own propoſitions, 
Neither would they allow of his explications, ſo apprehen. 
five were they of his fubtleties, which would have engaged 
them in diſcuſſions where they would have always had the 


to them. 
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of parliament, their patents and commiſſions being taken fame thing to fear. Such was the diſtruſt the king's chi. def 
from his majeſty, and after to return to the crown, as is ex- racter had bred, which made a reconciliation between him = the 
preſſed in the articles of the militia, For the court of wards and the parliament ever impracticable. It mutt however be | aut 
and liveries, his majeſty very well knows the conſequence confeſſed, that on this occaſion, there were other reaſons 1 
of taking that away, by turning of all tenures into common which hindered the two houſes from regarding the King's | col 
ſocage, as well in point of revenue to the crown, as in offers. The principal was, they were under the dominion of 124 
the protection of many of his ſubjects, being infants : never- the army, or racher the independents, who were not for peace = ©: 
theleſs, if the continuance thereof ſeem grievous to his ſub- upon any terms whatever. | cla 
jects, rather than he will fail on his part in giving fſatisfac- During the king's ſtay at Hampton- court, the Scotch com- dee 
tion, he will conſent to an act for taking it away, fo as a miſſioners, as I obſerved, had treated with him, and put - the 
full recompence be ſettled upon his majeſty and his ſuc- him in hopes that the Scots would join with his party ani bat 
ceflors in perpetuity *; and that the arrears now due be the Engliſh preſbyterians, to deliver him from the indepen- _ 
reſerved unto him towards the payment of the arrears of the dents. Bur they required a thing which he could not reſole, = © 
army. EE namely, the change of epiſcopal government in the church „ 3 
* And that the memory of theſe late diſtractions may be of England into preſbyterian. This fingle point had pro- = 
wholly wiped away, his majeſty will copſent to an act of longed the negotiation, and hindered the concluſion of the = 
parliament for the ſuppreſſing and making null of all oaths, treaty, Cromwell had ſome intimation of it, and probably E . 1 
declarations, and proclamations againſt both or either houſe for that reaſon uſed all his induſtry to cauſe the king to te- =. 
of parliament, and of all indictments and other proceedings tire to the ifle of Wight, where the Scotch comnuſhoneis BH oh 
againſt any perſons for adhering unto them. And his ma- could not have the fame acceſs to him. . Th 
zeſty propoſeth, as the beſt expedient to take away all ſeeds When the king went from Hampton-court, the propolis = 
of future difference, that there be au act of oblivion to ex- the two houſes were to ſend him, were all ready. But tt: . ns 
tend to all his ſubjects, 5 Scotch commiſſioners deferred from day to day to appro'e 1 1. 
As for Ireland, the ceſſation therein is long ſince deter- them, on pretence the intereſts of Scotland were not ſuffei. B ry 
mined ; but for the future, and all other things being fully ently ſpecified, expecting to agree with the king, betore ther a th 
_ agreed, his majeſty will give full ſatisfaction to his houſes ſhould be preſented. This diſpute between the parliament AT 2 
concerning that kingdom. | | | and Scotch commiſſioners ſtill ſubfiſted, when ſudderly th! me 
And although his majeſty cannot conſent in honour and houſe of lords acquainted the commons at a conference, W 
zuſtice to void all his own grants and acts paſſed under his that having more maturely conſidered the king's laſt meſſage. = | 
great- ſcal fince the 22d of May 1642, or to the confirming they were of opinion to admit him to a perſonal treaty, 0 H a 
of all the grants and acts paſſed under that made by the two condition he would give his aſſent ro four preliminary pv” FT fac 
houſes, yet his majeſty is confident, that upon the peruſal of poſitions to be paſſed into acts before the reſt ſhould been 3H pac 
particulars, he ſhall give ſatisfaction to his two houſes to ed on. B af 
what may be reaſonably defired in that particular. | 1. An act for ſettling the militia of the kingdom. dee 
And now his majeſty conceives, that by theſe his offers, 2. An act for calling in all declarations, oaths, and hüte, WM 
„hich he is ready to make good upon the ſettlement of a clamations, againſt the partiament, and thoſe who adhere: W 


3. An act, that thoſe lords who were made after the "Sa 
ſeal was carried to Oxford, may be made uncapable of fitting 
in the houſe of peers. | 


ſecurity and ſatisfaction to all intereſts, for what can juſtly 
be defired in order to the future happineſs of his people, and 
lor the perfecting theſe conceſſions, as alſo for ſuch other 
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» Te houſe of commons conſented to allow him 20,0001, a year, as a recompence for it, Ruſhworth, tom, VII. p. 8;:. 
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\ An a& for empowering the two houſes of parliament to 

Journ as they ſhall think fit. : 
ache ert day |, the commons gave their conſent to theſe 

1 ae and ordered, that the four bills ſhould be drawn, 
Ph Gif etched to his majeſty, after which a perſonal treaty 
and 15 ſhould be entered into. All this was done with ſo 
mm of edition, that it was not poſhble for the indepen- 
| Jo to | event what they were not prepared againſt. The 
— -Cmmiſfioners, who had formed other projects, tried 
2 to hinder the effect of this reſolution. The parlia- 
by" iſhed for peace, thereby to break the meaſures of the 
ects The 6th of December, the king ſent a freſh 
80 at e to both houſes, earneſtly preſſing for a perſonal trea- 
58 at being the beſt means for ſettling a peace. 

Werke 14th of the ſame month, the commons, after paſſing 
the four bills, and approving the inſtructions for thoſe that 
were to preſent them, named a committee to carry them to 
3 anſwered the complaints of the Scotch com- 
miſſioners, that the four bills were not communicated to 
them. They ſaid, it was contrary to the rights and privi- 
leges of parliament, to communicate bills to any perſon 
whatever, before they had received the royal aſſent, and that 
there was nothing in the treaty between the two kingdoms 
to the contrary: that they deſired the Scotch commiſſioners 
to prepare ſuch propoſitions as they ſhould judge neceſſary 
for the kingdom of Scotland, that the committee might de- 
art on the 20th. _ 

That day, the Scotch commiſſioners preſented to both 
houſes a large declaration, complaining in very high lan- 
guage, that the parliament of England violated the cove- 
nant, in labouring for peace without the concurrence of 
Scotland. They inſiſted upon a perſonal treaty between the 
king, both houſes, and themſelves, that peace might be ſet- 
ned with mutual conſent ; and declared, as they could not 
agree to the ſending of the four bills to his majeſty for his 
allent, before any treaty upon the reſt of the propoſitions, ſo 
they were unſatisfied with the matter of theſe new propoſals 
lately communicated to them; and defired, that there might 
be a perſonal treaty with the king, upon ſuch propoſitions 
as ſhould be agreed upon, with advice and conſent of both 


| kingdoms. | ; 
This declaration gave great offence to both houſes. Their 


reply to it was anſwerable in terms to the language uſed by 
the Scots ; and it was ordered, that the printer of the decla- 
ration ſhould be committed to priſon. 

In ſhort, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of the Scotch 
commiſſioners, the four bills were preſented to the king the 
24th of December. 'The next day, the Scotch commiſhoners 
came to the iſle of Wight, and delivered to the king a de- 
claration of their diſſent to the propoſitions they had lately 
ſeen, and the four bills brought to his majeſty. After that 
they had a conference with the king, wherein ſome things 


paſſed, which long remained ſecret, and which it will be 


neceſſary to relate, becauſe on them turned the events men- 
tioned hereafter. _ 

Since the king had been in the power of the army, the 
Scots feared, he would unite with them. They knew they 
were mortally hated by the independents, and conſequently, 
this union could not bur be very prejudicial to Scotland. 
The army's ſucceſs againſt the parliament and city of London 


creaſed their fear very much, and put them upon ſeeking 


means to prevent, as they thought, the impending danger. 
They found no properer means than to join with the king, 
provided he couid be perſuaded to approve of the covenant, 
and aboliſh epiſcopacy in England. In. their frequent con- 


terences with him at Hampton- court, they intimated, that 


when he was delivered to the parliament, it was not with 
the advice of all Scotland, but only by the marquis of 
Argyle's credit, who tyrannized over the kingdom: that all 
the Scots were dif pleaſed with it, and ready to atone for the 
wlt, by affiſting him with all their power to recover his juſt 
Tights. But they added, that to engage the Scots to employ 
their forces to this end, his majeſty was to give them ſatis- 
action concerning the covenant, and the abolition of epiſco- 
Pie in England, for, otherwiſe, he could not expect the 
alfiſtance of the Engliſh preſbyterians, which was abſolutely 
neceſſary. In a word, they made him hope, that the Scots 
would enter England with a firong army, which, by the 
Junction of the king's party, and Engliſh preſbyterians, 


148 a | 
* by miſtake, ſays three days after. See Ruſhworth and Whitelock. 
rick 3 Fe dure is confirmed by his majeſty's letter to the earl of Lane- 
his Boy at Cariſbrook, November 19, 1647, wherein he ſays, That 
agg from thence to both houſes will, he believes, have divers inter- 


Pretatlons, and be difliked by the Scotch commillioners, but the end of it 
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would become fo ſuperior to the army of the independents, 
that he might almoſt be aſſured, nothing would be capable 
to oppoſe his reſtoration. 

Theſe overtures were the more agreeable to the King, as 


the duke of Hamilton, after his freedom from impriſonment 
by the army, had declared to the king's friends, he was 


ready to do his majeſty all the ſervice that lay in his power. 


On the other hand, the marquis of Ormond had informed 
the king of his project to return into Ireland, join with 
the lord Inchiquin, whom he had privately gained, with 
ſome of the heads of the rebels, and make war upon the 
parliament, affirming, that France had promiſed to ſupply 
him with all necetfaries. It was very probable, that the 
union between the King's party, the Engliſh preſbyterians, 
and the Scots, added to a diverſion in Ireland, would very 
much embarraſs the independents, and diſable them to with- 
ſtand ſo great a force. But to execute this project, the 
king was to approve of the covenant, and conſent to the 
abolition of epiſcopacy, which he could never reſolve. Theſe 
were the two ſtumbling-blocks, which hindered him from 
concluding a treaty with the Scotch commiſſioners, before 
his flight from Hampton-courrt. 
theſe two points, and in expectation that by his ſteadineſs he 
ſhould induce the Scots to deſiſt from their defires, quitted 
Hampton-court, without any agreement with thern. When 
therefore he ſo carneſtly preſſed for a perfonal treaty at Lon- 
don, with honour, freedom, and ſafety, it was in order to 
treat more commodiouſly with the Scotch commiſſioners, 
and conſult with his friends, what could be expected as well 
from his own, as the preſbytcrian party; and doubtleſs, in 
caſe he concluded a treaty with them, his deſign was to pro- 


long the negotiation with the two houſes, till the Scotch 
army had entered England, and his old and new friends laid 


all their meaſures m. It was very likely, this league would 
find the army ſo much employment, that they would not be 
able to ſubdue, a ſecond rime, the parliament and city of 
London. Accordingly, this was the end the Scotch com- 
miſhoners propoſed to themſelves, in their objections to the 
propoſitions, and in their demand of a perfonal treaty with 
the king, upon ſuch propoſals as ſhould be agreed upon by 
both kingdoms, being well affured, it would be eaſy for 
them to prolong the time, till every thing ſhould be ready. 


The method the two houſes took to procure the king's. 


conſent to the four bills, amongſt which was that of the 
militia, before they admitted him to a perſonal treaty, con- 
vinced him, they had no deſign to relax upon any of the 
principal articles. He confidered, that after paſſing theſe 
tour bills, he ſhould till be forced to treat on propofitions 
much like thoſe preſented to him at Newcaſtle : that, after 
all, what both houſes called treating, was, according to their 
ideas, conſenting to their demands, and upon the leaſt refu- 
ſal to grant what ſhould be propoſed to him, he ſhould be, 
perhaps, more cloſely confined, when he had paſſed one of 
the moſt important points in diſpute : that then, he ſhould 
not be able to treat with the Scots, and by paſſing the four 
bills, ſhould loſe the preſent opportunity, which might never 
offer again. Theſe confiderations determined him to agree 
with the Scotch commiſſioners, at a ſecond conference with 
them the 25th of December. As there was no time to loſe, 
the parliament's commiſſioners having orders to ſtay but four 
days in the iſle of Wight, the Scotch commiſſioners had 
brought with them a treaty ready drawn, agreeable to the 
propoſitions they had made the king at Hampron-court. 
This treaty was figned by the king and the Scotch commil- 
ſioners the next day, December the 26th, the king having 
had but few hours to reſolve. Here follows the ſubltance of 
the treaty, which the lord Clarendon ſays was read but by 
very few, and which he repreſents as the moſt unjuſt treaty 
that could be impoſed upon the king. This obliges me to 
make remarks on ſotne of the articles. 


IN the preface, the king acknowledged, that the inten- 
tions of thoſe who had entered into the covenant, were real 
for the preſervation of his majeſty's perſon and authority, 
according to their allegiance, and no ways to diminiſh his 
Juſt power and greatneſs, He promiſed, as ſoon as he could, 
with freedom, honour, and ſafety, to be preſent in a free 
parliament, to confirm the ſaid league and covenant by act of 
parliament in both kingdoms, for the ſecurity of all who had 
taken or ſhould take it.” With this proviſo however, 


was to procure a perſonal treaty, This he thought neceſſary to tell him. 
that he might aſſure his fellow commiſſioners, that change of place had not 
altered his mind, from what it was when he ſaiy him laſt,” Mem, of the 
duke of Hamilton, p. 325. 
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c That none who was unwilling ſhould be conſtrained to 
take it. (1.) | 

Remark (I.) If it is conſidered that the Scots joined 
their forces with thoſe of England, only in defence of the 
covenant, which had been ſolemnly ſworn to in both King— 
doms, it will not be thought ſtrange, the Scotch commiſ- 
fioners ſhould require this promiſe of the king. Without 
this, there would have been no poſſibility to engage the 
Scots to employ their forces to reſtore the King to his rights, 
and how hard ſoever this condition might appear to him, it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to produce the effect which he ex- 
pected from his union with Scotland. 

His majeſty engaged to confirm by act of parliament in 
England, preſbyterian-government ; the directory for wor- 
chip; and the aſſembly of Yivines at Weſtminſter for three 
years; ſo that his majeſty and his houſhold ſhould not be 
hindered from ufing that form of divine ſervice he had for- 
merly practiſed (2) : and that during theſe three years there 


ſhould be a conſultation with the aſſembly of divines, to 


which twenty of the King's nomination ſhould be added, and 
ſome from the church of Scotland ; and thereupon it ſhould 
be determined by bis majeſty, and the two houſes of parlia- 
ment, what form of government ſhould be eſtabliſhed after 
the expiration of thole years, as ſhould be moſt agreeable to 
the word of God. | 

Rem. (2.) The Scotch commiſſioners were not ſo ſtupid 
as to imagine, the Scots with their forces alone ſhould be 
able to reſtore the king. They depended chiefly upon the 
aid of the Engiiſh preſbyterians. But how was it poſſible 


for them to rely on their aid, if nothing were ſtipulated for 


them? Nay, it is aſtoniſhing they ſhould be ſatisfied with 
an eſtabliſhment which was to laſt but three years, confider- 
ing how they themſelves and the Engliſh preſbyterians, 
whoſe aſhſtance was abſolutely neceſſary, ſtood affected. The 
king himſelf did not think, doubtleſs, he was forced upon 
this point, fince he had offered the fame thing to both houſes 
in his meſſage of the 10th of December. 

«© That an effectual courſe may be taken by act of parlia- 
ment, and all ocher ways needful or expedient, for the ſup— 
preſfing the opinions and practices of Anti-trinitarians, Arians, 
Socinians, Anti-ſcripturaliſts, Anabaptiſts, Antonomians, Ar- 
minians, Familyſts, Browniſts, Separatiſts, Independents, 
Libertines, and Seekers, and generally, for the ſuppreſſing 
of all blaſphemy, hereſy, ſchiſm, and all ſuch ſcandalous 


doctrines and practices, as are contrary to the light of nature, 


and to the principles of chriſtianity, whether concerning 
faith, worſhip, or converſation, or the power of godlineſs, 
or which may be deſtructive to order and government, or to 
the peace of the church and kingdom. (3.) 

Rem. (z.) All theſe ſects mentioned in this article were 
no leſs enemies to the preſbyterians than to the church of 
England. Theſe three laſt articles being exactly what the 
king had offered in his meſſage of the 16th of November, 
it cannot be ſaid that he granted them through ſurpriſe or 
force. | | | | 

«© The king promiſed, that in the next ſeſſion of parlia- 
ment, after the kingdom of Scotland ſhould declare for his 
majeſty, in purſuance of this agreement, he ſhould in per- 
ſon, or by commiſſion, confirm the league and covenant in 
that kingdom; and concerning all the acts paſſed in the laſt 
parliament of that kingdom; his majeſty declared, that he 
ſhould then likewiſe. be content to give aſſurance by act of 
parliament, that neither he nor his ſucceſſors ſhould quarrel, 


call in queſtion, or command the contrary of any of them, 


nor queſtion any for giving obedience to the ſame,” 

After theſe articles concerning. religion, there was a Jon 
recital of © The agreement the parliament of England had 
made, when the Scots army returned to Scotland, that the 
army under Fairfax ſhould be diſbanded; and of that army's 
ſubmitting thereugto; of their taking the king from Holm- 

keeping him pritoner till he fled from them to the 
Wight; ani fince that time, both his majeſty, and the 
commiſſoners for the kingdom of Scotland, had very earn- 
eſtly deſited, that the king might come to London in ſafety, 
honour and ſrecdom, for a perſonal treaty with the two 
houſes, and the comm ilicners of the parhament of Scotland, 
which, they ſaid, had bein granted, but that the army had, 
in à violent „ torecd away divers members of the 
parliament from the diſcharge of their truſt, and poſſeſſed 
themſeives of the city of London, and all the ſtrengths and 
garriſons of the kingdom): and that by the ſtrength and in— 
fluence of that army, end ther z Mherents, propofitions, and 
bilis had been ſent to the king without the advice and con- 
ſent ot the kingdom of Schl nil, contrary to the treaties 
which arc butivecn the two King ons, und deſtructive to reli- 
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gion, his majeſty's rights, the privilege of parliament, agg 

ty of the ſubject; — 8 and bills 8 gba. 
commiſſioners had diſſented, and proteſted againſt OY 
name of the kingdom of Scotland,” on 

After this preamble and recital, they ſaid, © That | 

much as his majelty is willing to give ſatisfaction conce Kal 
the ſettling of religion, and other matters in difference has 
expreſſed in this agreement, the kingdom of Scotland Wo: 
oblige, and engage itſelf, firſt, in a peaceable way and 5 
ner to endeavour, that the king may come to Lands © 
ſafety, honour, and freedom, for a perſonal treaty wk 

houſes of parliament, and the commiſſioners of Sc; 1 
upon ſuch propoſitions as ſhould be mutually agreed ory, 
tween the two Kingdoms, and ſuch propoſitions as his « 
jeſty ſhould think fit ro make; and for this end, all zun 
ſhould be diſbanded ; and in caſe that this ſhould Fay 
granted, that declarations ſhould be emitted by the kingd : 
of Scotland, in purſuance of this agreement, againſt the - 
juſt proceedings of the two houſes of parliament, town 
his majeſty, and the kingdom of Scotland; in which the, 
would aſſert the right that belonged to the crown 8 
power of the militia, the great ſeal, beſtowing of hats 
and offices of truſt, choice of the privy-counſellors, and by 
right of the king's negative voice in parliament ; and 8 
the queen's majeſty, the prince, and the reſt of the l. 
iſſue, ought to remain where his majeſty ſhall think fi. 
either of his kingdoms, with ſafety, honour, and Trend. 
that upon the ifſuing out of this declaration, an army ſhy 
be ſent out of Scotland into England, for the preſervati 
and eſtabliſhment of religion, for defence of his majeſty' 
perſon and authority, and reſtoring him to his governmey 
to the juſt rights of the crown, and the full revenues; fi 
the defence of the privilege of parliament, and liberty of the 
ſubject; for making a firm union between the Kingdoms un. 
der his majeſty and his poſterity, and ſettling a laſting peace 
In purſuance whereof, the kingdom of Scotland was to «©. 
deavour, that there might be a free and full parliament in 
England, and that his majeſty may be with them in honowr 
ſafety, and freedom; and that a ſpeedy period be ſet to the 
preſent parliament.” And they undertook, that the army which 
they would raife, ſhould be upon its march, before the mel. 
ſage and declaration ſhould be delivered to the houſes,” I. 
was farther agreed on, that all ſuch in the kingdoms of Eng. 
land and Ireland, as would join with the kingdom of Scot 
land, in purſuance of this agreement, ſhould be protected 
by his majeſty in their perſons and eſtates; and that all his 
ſubjects in England or Ireland, who would join with hin, 
in purſuance of this agreement, might come to the Scotiſ 
army and join with them, or elſe put themſelves into other 
bodies in England or Wales, for proſecution of the {ame 
ends, as the king's majeſty ſhould judge moſt convenient, 
and ſuch commanders or generals of the Engliſh nation, s 
his majeſty ſhall think fit : and that all ſuch ſhould be pro- 


tected by the kingdom of Scotland and their army, in their 


perſons and eſtates; and where any injury or wrong is done 
unto them, they would be careful to ſee them fully repaired, 
as far as it ſhould be in their power to do; and likewite when 
any injury or wrong is done to thoſe who join with the king- 
dom ot Scotland, his majeſty ſhould be careful of their ful 
reparation. (4.)” 5 
_ Rem. (4.) When the five laſt articles are conſidered, i 
plainly appears, what great advantages the king received 
by his condeſcenſion to eltablith preſbyterianiſm in England 
for three years. But ſome mens prejudice againſt prefoy- 
terianiſm, makes them think, the king paid very dear jor 
the advantages he expected to reap from his union wita 
Scotland, | | | 
They obliged his majeſty to promiſe, “ That neith 
himſelf, or any by his authority or knowledge, ſhould make 
or admit any ceflation, pacification, or agreement whatlo- 
ever for peace, nor of any treaty, propoſitions, bills, or 2! 
other ways for that end, with the houſes of parliament, 
any army or party in England or Ireland, without the a0. 
vice and conſent of the kingdom of Scotland; and recipro- 
cally, that neither the kingdom of Scotland, nor any, having 
their authority, ſhould make or admit of any of theſe, 3 
manner of way, with any whatſoever, without his majeſty 
advice and conſent: and that upon the ſettlement of a peace 
there ſhould be an act of oblivion to be agreed upon by h1s 
majeſty, and both his parliaments, of both his Kingdoms! 
that his majeſty, the prince, or both, ſhould come into v9” 
land, upon the invitation of that kingdom, and their deciardr 
tion, that they ſhould be in honour, freedom and ſafe), 
when poſſibly they could come with ſafety and convenience 
and that the king ſhould contribute his utmoſt endea9® 
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both at home and abroad, for aſſiſting the kingdom of 
Scotland, for carrying on this war both by ſea and land, 
x Il other ſupplies by monies, arms, and ammunition, 
__y ther things requiſite, as alſo for guarding the coaſt 
1 and er with ſhips, and protecting all their merchants, in 
f f e exerciſe of their trade and commerce with other 
the wh and likewiſe, that his majeſty was willing, and did 
— iſe the Scotiſh army, to poſleſs themſelves of Berwick, 
os Me Newcaſtle upon Tyne, with the caſtle of Tinmouth, 
r. * town of Hartlepool : thoſe places to be their re- 
treat, and magazines; and that, when the peace of the 
kingdom ſhould be ſertled, the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
remove all their forces, and deliver back again thoſe towns 
ies. | 
* king promiſed alſo, and undertook to pay the 
arrears of the brotherly aſſiſtance, and likewiſe the two 
hundred thouſand pounds, which remained ſtill due upon the 
laſt treaty, for return of the Scotith army, when they had 
delivered up the King. (3. = 
Rem. (5. ) If the four hundred thouſand pounds promiſed 
to the Scorith army, when they quitted England, be confi- 
dered as the price of the fale of the king's perſon, nothing 
could be barder than to oblige the king to the payment of 
that ſam. But if it was really due to the Scots for: their 
arrears, the king approving of the covenant of both king- 
doms, by the firſt article of this treaty, the Scots could urge 
that he was bound to fee them paid the expence they had 
been at in maintaining the covenant, | 
And alſo, That payment ſhould be made to the kipg— 
dom of Scotland, for the charge and expence of their army 
jn this future war, with due recompence for the lofles they 
ſhould ſuſtain therein; and that due ſatisfaction, according 
to the treaty on that behalf betwixt the two kingdoms, ſhould 
be made to the Scotith army in Ireland, out of the lands of 
this kingdom, or otherwiſe : and that the king, according to 
the intention of his father, ſhould endeavour a complete 
union of the two Kingdoms, ſo as they may be one under his 
majeſty, and all his poſterity ; or if that cannot ſpeedily be 
effected, that all liberties and privileges concerning com- 
merce, trafic, manufactures, peculiar to the iubjects of either 
nation, ſhall be common to the ſubjects of both kingdoms 
without diſtinction; and that there be a communication, and 
mutual capacity of all other liberties of the ſubjects in the 
two kingdoms. (6.) | | 
Rem. (6.) If the king could not, by his own authority, 
unite the two kingdoms, without the concurrence of the two 
E parliaments, neither could he, without the ſame concurrence, 
make the privileges of both kingdoms common. So, pro- 
bably, this article was put into the treaty only to dazzle the 
people of Scotland. 
That a competent number of ſhips ſhould be yearly 
aſſigned, and appointed out of his majeſty's navy, which 
ſhould attend the coaſt of Scotland for a guard, and freedom 
of trade of that notion; and that his majeſty ſhould declare, 
that his ſucceſfors, as well as himſelf, are obliged to the per- 
tormance of the articles and conditions of this agreement; 
but that his majeſty ſhall not be obliged to the performance 
of the aforeſaid articles, until the kingdom of Scotland ſhould 
declare for him, in purſuance of this agreement; and that 
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pertected, and performed, before the return of the Scotiſh 
army; and that when they return into Scotland, at the fame 
time, fimul & femel, all armics ſhould be diſbanded in 
England,” The king engaged himſelf alſo, “ To employ 
tbole of the Scotith nation, equally with the Engliſh, in all 
foreign employments and negotiations; and that a third part 
of all the offices and places about the king, queen, and 
prince, ſhould be conferred upon perſons of that nation : and 
wat the King and prince or one of them, will frequently re— 
nee in Scotland, that the ſubjects of that Kingdom may be 
known to them.“ 
| The king's conſent by this treaty to the eſtabiſhment of 
tae preſbyterian-government in England for three years, 
lying heavy upon his mind, he prevailed with the commitl- 
loners, gat it ſhouid be inferted under the ſame treaty, 
That his majeſty did declare, that by the clauſe of con- 


0 : 3 commiſſioners, apprehenſive of being ſearched in their re- 

Suden bn 5 5 vwrapt up this treaty in a peace of lead, and buried it in a 

ward: _ ; 90 ot Wight, trom whence they cuſily tonnd means aftei— 

„ Tue ps wt 0 Clarendon, tom. III. p. 77. 3 

10 as : \nbigh was the chief, and ſpoke to his majeſty, 

by what ain 0 > = lome expoſtulations tor this ulage, “ Aſked Hammond, 

thr he nn SNL HG did it?” He ind, “ By authority of both houſes, and 
oled his majeſty was not ignorant of the caule of his doing thus.“ 


tne whole articies and conditions aforeſaid, ſhall be finiſhed, 
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firming preſbyterian-government by act of parliament, he is 
neither obliged to detire the ſettling of prefbyterian-govern- 
ment, nor to preſent any bills to that effect; and that he 
likewiſe underſtands, that no perſon what!oever ſhall ſuffer in 
his eſtate, nor undergo any cor; vral puniſhment, for not 
ſubmitting to preſbyterian-government ; his majeſty under- 
itmding, that this incicmnity ſhiould no! extend to thoſe who 
are mentioned in the articles againſt tolcration.” | 

To this the Scotch commiſiioners ſubſcribed their hands, as 
witneſſes only, as they taid, and not as aflentors.“ | 

The lord Clarendon, in his hiftory ot the civils wars of 
England, exclaims againſt the injuſtice of this treaty, in the 
following words: | 

No man who reads this treaty (which very few men 
have ever done) can wonder, that ſuch an engagement met 
with the fate that attended it; which contained fo many 
monſtrous conceſſions, that, except the whole kingdom of 
England had been likewite impriſoned in Cariſbrook caſtle 
with the King, it could not be imagined, that it was poſſible 
to be performed.“ | | 

I own, whatever eſteem I may have for that illuſtrious 
hiſtorian, this bare aſſeveration, without any explication, is 
not fatistactory to me. Atrer having examined every clauſe 
of the treaty, I meet with none, that to me appear mon- 
ſtrous. Ir is true, the article of ſettling the preſbyterian— 
government in England tor three years, might ſeem ſo to 
the earl of Clarendon, and thoſe who are of his 0p'N10N. 
The reader is to judge, whether this monſtroſity, if I may 
venture to ule that term, is to be aſcribed to the thing it- 
ſelf, or to the hiſtorian's prepoſſeſſion n. 

The king having concluded this treaty with the Scotch 
commiffioners, delivered his anſwer to the con:niffioners of 
the parliament, to this effect: 

+ That his majeſty hid always thought it a matter of 
great difficulty, to comply in ſuch a manner with all en- 
gaged intereſts, that a fim and lafting peace might enſue ; 
in which opinion he was now confirmed, ſince the com- 
miſſioners for Scotland did ſolemnly proteſt againſt the ſe— 
veral bills, and propoſitions, which the two houſes of par- 
lament had preſented to him for his aſſent; fo that it was 
not poſſible {or him to give ſuch an anſwer as might be the 
toundation of a hopeful peace. Thar beſides, the tour bills 
as they were offered to him did not only diveſt aim of alt: 
lovereignty, and leave him without any pothbility of recover— 
ing it to him or his ſucceſſors, but opened à door tor alt in- 
tolerable oppreſſions upon his ſubjects, he granting ſuch an 
arbitrary and unlimited power to the two houſes. That 
neither the defire of being freed from that tedious and irk- 
ſome condition of life, which he had fo long ſuffered, nor 
the apprehenfion of any thing that might befal him, ſhould 
ever Prevail with him to confent to any one act, till the con- 
ditions of the whole peace thould be concluded; and then 
thar he would be ready to give all juſt ard reatonable fſaris- 
faction, in all particulars ; and for the adjuſting of ail this, 
he knew no way but a perional treaty (and therefore very 
earneſtly defired the two houſcs to conſent to it) to he 
either at London, or any other place they would rather 
Choole.”? © | 

The king not doubting but his anſwer would diſpleaſe the 
two houſes, would have given it ſealed to the commiſſioners, 
becauſe whilſt the parliament ſhould take it into confidera- 


tion, he intended to make his eſcape, having already taken 


ſome meaſures for that purpoſe, But the commiſſioners 2 
would not receive it in that manner, ſaying, * They were 
not to be looked upon as common meſſengers, and to carry 
back an anſwer they had not feen,” The king fearing, their 
return without his anſwer would be attended with the worſt 
of conſequences, gave it to them open; afrer which they 


inſtantly departed. They were no ſooner gone, than gover- 


nor Hammond, by fir Thomas Fairfax's order, cauſed all 


the king's ſervants to be put our of the caſtle, who till then 
had been permitted to be with him, and confined him ſo 
cloſely, that no man had liberty to go to him without ex- 
preſs leave . | 

It was not in vain 3hat the governor took theſe precautions, 
ſince, immediately after, one captain Burley an inhabitaur of 


The king profeiled the contrary, and the governor replied, “ That he piainly 
ſaw, his majeſty was acted by other councils than foot with the good of the 
kingdom,” M hitelock, p. 257, Some time before this, there had 
becr conſultations and debates, both in the parliament and army, “ By one 
means or cther to cettroy his majetiy's perſon,” Burnet's Mem. Hami's 

330. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 70. Of this a general officer gave fir John 


» ; ; 4 * . ng 
Berkley information, and adviſed, that the king {hould cicape if he could, 
See Ludlow, tem. I. p. 227. 
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the iſtand, who had been firſt a ſea- officer, and afterwards 
general of the ordnance in one of the king's armies, endea- 
voured to excite the people to reſcue the king from his cap- 
tivity %. But he laid his meaſures ſo ill, that inſtead of exe- 
cuting his deſign he was apprehended, and afterwards con- 
demned, and hanged, drawn, and quartered. Probably, the 
king depended upon this officer for his eſcape. 

[ 1647-8} The king's anſwer being read in the houſe of com- 
mons, ſeveral members ſpoke againſt the king with great 
warmth. Cromwell among others ſaid, | 

«© That the king was a man of great parts, and great 
underſtanding, but that he was ſo great a diflembler, and 
ſo falſe a man, that he was not to be truſted. That whilſt 
he profeſſed with all ſolemnity that he referred himſelf wholly 
to the parliament, and depended only upon their wiſdom and 
counſel for the ſettlement and compoſing the diſtractions of 
the kingdom, he had at the fame time ſecret treaties with 
the Scotiſh commiſſioners, how he might embroil the nation 
in a new war, and deſtroy the parliament. He concluded, 
that they might no farther trouble themſelves with ſending. 
meſſages to him, or farther propoſitions, but that they might 
enter upon thoſe counſels which were neceſſary towards the 
ſettlement of the kingdom, without having farther recourſe 


to the king.“ This advice being ſtrongly ſeconded by ſome - 


other members, it was at length reſolved, after a long debate 
from morning till late at night”, that no more addrefles 
ſhould be made to, or meſfages received from, the king *, 
and that a declaration ſhould be publiſhed to ſatisfy the king- 
dom of the reaſon of it. This declaration was prepared in a 
very ſhort time *. It contained all the reproaches caſt upon 
the king in 1641, in the remonſtrance of the ſtate of the 
kingdom, and whatever had been complained of fince that 
time, not without a direct inſinuation that the king, when 
prince of Wales, had conſpired with the duke of Bucking- 
ham againſt his father's life. They charged him with having 
openly betrayed the intereſts of the proteſtant religion, by 
lending his ſhips to the king of France, who employed them 
againſt Rochel. When this declaration came to be debated, 
it met with much oppoſition even in the houſe of commons. 
But the contrary party to the king did what is daily practiſed 
in the parliament : they ſuffered the oppoſers of the decla- 
ration to talk as much as they pleaſed, and then called for the 
queſtion, which was carried by a plurality of voices ; after 
which the declaration was ſent to the houſe of peers, where 
it patled without any difficulty. 

The Scotch commiſſioners before they returned home, 
communicated their deſigus to the king's party, the mar- 
quis of Ormond, and ſome leading preſbyterians, and early 
preparations were made for accompliſhing the project which 
was forming in favour of the king. The project was as 
follows. | 

The Scots were to fend an army into England to act againſt 
rhe independents, and deliver the king : the marquis of 
Ormond was to return into Ireland, where the lord Inchiquin 
who cominanded the parliament's forces in Munſter, had 
promiſed to declare for the king, and ſeveral heads of the 
rebels who were diſpleaſed with the tyrannical proceedings 
ot the pope's nuncio, had engaged to join the marquis with 
42 Urong body of their troops. At the ſame time, the king's 
friends in England were to riſe in ſeveral counties. The 

enerals and officers, difcarded by the new model, had 
ptomiſed to afiemble chat forces they could, to countenance 
the deſign, Thy nobility, gentry, and burghers being diſ- 
tatisfied that the army ſhould govern the parliament, and all 
| offices be conferred on perſons of their party, it was not 
doubted but the inſurrections in ſeveral parts, would be ſup- 
ported and encouraged. On the other hand, fir Marmaduke 
Langdale, and fir Philip Mulgrave, who had great intereſt 
in Yorkſhire and Cumberland, engaged to ſeize Berwick and 
Carlifle. The preibyterian party being (till very numerous 
in the parliament and city, were preparing openly to oppoſe 
the army, as ſoon as they ſhould ſee it employed in ſo many 
different places. Had all theſe projects been well managed, 
and executed at the fame time, very probably, Cromwell, 
with all his art, would have been extremely embarraſſed. 
But of all thoſe who ſhould have acted at the ſame time, 
ſome were too haſty, others too ſlow, and by that means, the 
army cruſhed them with eaſe one after another. But before 
I relate how theſe ſeveral projects were attempted to be exe- 
cuted, I think it abſolutely neceſſary to ſhew the intereſts and 

views of the different parties, otherwiſe it would be very 
difficult to underſtand what will be ſaid hereafter. 


* Mr. William Liſſe had undertaken to provide a ſhip for the king's 
cap but the ſhip came not. Whitelock, p. 286. 
80 ſay Whiteleck and Ruſhworth, whom our author quotes, and yet 
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_ conſiderable in the houſe of commons, as well by their num. 


The independents deſigned to be maſters of the kin 3 
as they were already of the parliament and city of LES 
But as they found, it would not be eaſy to ſucceed in "y 
undertaking, by the ſame means they had employed tg fab 
due the city and parliament, their aim was to make fy 
the parliament and govern in their name. It was theref 

their intereſt, that the power they had acquired over ns 
parliament ſhould not be too viſible, for fear of cabs. 
both houſes to loſe their authority, which they meant * 
make uſe of. For this reaſon they were very careful 
manage the two houſes, knowing, that whilſt the army Ty 
fiſted, they would have a regard for them, for fear of h. 
cenfing them. And in caſe they ſhould think of taking 1, 
much liberty, they knew how to reduce them to a —— 
compliance. Though they had diſſembled their ſentiment 
with reſpect to the king, after his removal from Holmby 
they were his mortal enemies, and bent to Oppoſe, with 
all their power, his reſtoration on any conditions Whatever 
becauſe they conſidered it as entirely deſtruftive of the. 
party. Oliver Cromwell, who privately directed their af. 
fairs, had found means, as I ſaid, to keep his poſt in th, 
army, and his ſeat in parliament, though he had been the 
chief promoter of the ſelf-denying ordinance, whereby th 
reſt of the members were excluded from all offices mihi 
and civil, Moreover, fince the concluſion of the wir 0 
had brought into the houſe many more of his faction. b. 
fides thole who had been there from the beginning fs 
parliament. Hence the independent party was grown Vi 
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ber as by the junction of ſeveral other members, who tho 
fear, or want of judgement, ſuffered themſelves to be led. 
the independents, on ſome occaſions where their artifics; 
were not eaſy to be diſcovered. But their principal irenory 
was the ſupport of the army, of which they were ſecur: bn 
occaſion. So, when any leading independent ſpoke wil 
warmth in the houſe, he ſeldom met with oppoſition, becauh 
he was conſidered as the mouth of the army. 

But what was the end the independents propoſed 2 Th 
event ſhewed, their principles were inconfiſtent with wo- 
narchy, with epiſcopacy, and with preſbyterian-governme:, 
and that their aim was to eſtabliſh a commonwealth in n. 
ſtate, and aboliſh eccleſiaſtical authority in the church 
Nothing was more oppoſite to this defign than the hierr: 
chy, eſpecially, as it was known by experience to have ſup- 

ported the monarchy, not only in its juſt rights, but alſo in 
its moſt exorbitant pretenſions. Preſbyterlaniſm, as eſt 
bliſhed in Scotland, and as intended to be eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land, was no leſs contrary to their defigns. They pre- 
tended it was inconſiſtent with the civil government, and to 
admit it would be to admit a fort of commonwealth in the 
church which would afpire to an independency on the ſtate, 
and beſides, the preſbyterian clergy were as much againlt 
toleration as the epiſcopal. This they proved by the exam. 
ple of Scotland, where under colour ot religion and goli 
neſs, the general aſſemblies of the kirk pretended to intet. 
meddle in all important affairs of the ſtate, and not only to 
reſiſt the civil authority, but to be bound to it in conſcience 
on certain occaſions. Beſides, if the biſhops had perſecuted 
thoſe who refuſed to conform to the church of England, 
the preſbyterians, fince they were ſuperior, exerciſed no lels 
tyranny upon thoſe who would not ſubmit to their govern- 
ment. Thus the principles of the epiſcopalians and prefby- 
terians being directly contrary to thoſe of the independents, 
theſe were equally enemies to both, and equally laboured 
their ruin. To execute their defigns, they had at fi 
joined with the preſbyterians, on pretence of c{tabliſhing 
preſbyterianiſm, but in reality to deſtroy the king. And 
when it was out of the king's power to hurt them, they l 
boured to deſtroy the ſame preſbyterianiſm, for the eſtabliſh: 
ment of which, they had ſhewn more zeal than the pretby- 
terians themſelves. 

Such were the views of the independents : as for Crom- 
well's in particular, it cannot be ſaid when he began to tori 
the project of his advancement. He had ſpent the two fr! 
years of this parliament in the houſe of commons as men 
ber for the town of Cambridge, without being very remark 
able. Though he was above forty years old before he cel. 
ciſed the profeſſion of arms, he ſuddenly grew fo exp*" 
and ſhewed ſuch undaunted courage in all the actions vi 
he was preſent, that he was ſoon made liemtenant-general dt 
the army, commanded by fir Thomas Fairfax, It can hare! 
be doubted, that ſince the battle of Naſeby, where he acqdte 


ſays from the lord Clarendon, that the debate laſted ſome days. 
Upon pain of High-treaſon, See Ruſhworth, tom. VII. p. 953! N 
It was prepared by colonel Nathanael Fiennes. Ludlow, tom. I. p. 23% 
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he had begun to think of raifing himſelf higher. 
not affirm, he then thought of what he afterwards 

But I dare 1, I ſhould rather believe, he had only ſome 
accompliſhes. and was led by the events and ſituation of 

wy * en more ambitious projects“. 

_— % to the preſbyterians. The war was ended 
hy % diſadvantage : but he was {till alive though a 
3 ni had ſeveral children. It was the general ſenſe 
ne ue or at leaſt of thoſe who were not blinded by 
ot the is that the king ſhould be reſtored, but upon 
a ſpirit © RADIO as ſhould hinder the conſtitution of the 
mw 3 from being liable to the ſame danger as before 
5 ment. It can't be doubted, this was the ſenti— 
85 al honeſt Engliſhmen, when it is conſidered, that 
2 be fo who had nothing leſs in view than the king's re- 
NY aa did however publicly declare, they defired 
on feut the contrary opinion ſhould deprive them of the 
it, 3 favour, which was abſolutely neceffary for them. 
PE 1 in all the papers publiſhed fince the beginning 
TRY 9 and the king's impriſonment. And indeed, no- 
"3 _ more juſt and reaſonable, The nation's intereft 
I 5 1 uire that royalty ſhouid be aboliſhed, or the king 
7 =o 2 low as to be diſabled to execute the laws and 
mY his ſubjects. But the intereſt of the independents 
ere the firſt of thele two things, and that of the preſ- 


frem laurels, 


byterians, the ſecond, Herein conlifted the difficulty of the 
5 


king's reſtoration. He was very willing to conſent, that the 
ordering of the militia, and the nomination to the great 
offices, ſhould be left to both houſes of parliament for tome 
time. " This was ſufficient for the intereſt of the nation in 
general, ſince the people would have been freed from their 
tears, with reſpect to the government for the future. If 
the preſbyterians had only intended the good of the public, 
they would doubtleſs, have been ſatisfied with the king's 
offers. But they had another intereſt, no leſs dear to them, 
and which diſtinguiſhed their party from the reſt of the 
nation, namely, the abolition of epiſcopal government, 
which was their greateſt concern. Nay, very likely, if they 
had applied themſelves at firſt to procure the good of the 
nation, by endeavouring to humble the regal power, it was 
only to effect the more eaſily their ſecret defigns, to change 
the government of the church, At the juncture I am 
ſpeaking of, they had not. altered their projects. They 


knew how zealous the king was for epiſcopal government, 


and how averſe to the preibyterian. They could not there- 
fore, wichout running the hazard of loſing the fruit of their 
Jabours, leave their pretenſions undecided, and their affairs 
in ſuch a ſtate, that it ſhould be in the king's power to de- 
molith what they had raiſed, and the king refuſed to give 
them any aſſurance in that reſpect. On the contrary, he 
plainly intimated, it was with reluctance that he granted 
them any thing, and even for a very ſhort time. Beſides, 
they had no confidence in his promiſes, | 

But on the other hand, they had other enemies who were 
no leſs formidable. Theſe were the independents, who had 
great advantages over them: 1. They had the king's perſon 
in their power, 2. They were ſupported by the army now 
at the gates of London. 3. The army directed, in great 


meaſure, the determinations of the parliament. Thus, the 


preſbyterians were extremely embarraſſed, ſince, whichſoever 
of the two parties, the royal or the independent, prevailed, 
their ruin was inevitable. Mean while, as the danger from 
the independents was the moſt imminent, as ſoon as they 
were informed of the reſolution taken by the Scots to ſend 
an army to the king's relief, they thought fir to ſuſpend their 
quarrel with the king, and join their endeavours with thoſe 
ot the Scots, to deliver him from the independents. Not 
that they intended to reſtore him without terms: nothing 
was farther from their thought. But they hoped, with the 
altſtance of the Scots and the royal party, to deſtroy the 
independents and army, and that then the parliament would 


4 be perfectly free. In that caſe they flattered themſelves 
| that their party would be ſufficiently powerful in both houſes, 


to require of the King ſuch conditions as they ſhould think 
Proper for their defigns. That is to ſay, they pretended to 
irce the King from the captivity in which he was held by the 
mMaependents, by means of his own friends, to put him un— 
der another, which would have been no lefs grievous to 
um; in a word, to put him into the power of a parliament 
which he had always been oppoſed. Chimerical project, 


a Solac authors relate, that Cromwell piivately ſtipulated with the king, 
Y his n:yeſty cloied with the army's propoſals, Cromwell ſhould be made 
my ot Effes, kni;cht of the garter, firſt captain of the guards, and even ad- 
Ted in tic degree of vicar-general, as the lord Cromwell was, under 
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* But che king, who would do nothing without the advice 
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if ever there was one! It muſt be obſerved, the preſuyte- 
rians no longer prevailing in the parliament, ſince the 6th 
of Auguſt, their principal ſtrength lay in the aſſiſtance they 
could expect from the city, and the generals, officers and 
ſoldiers, who were caſhiered by the new model, and very 
ready to act againit thoſe who had robbed them of the fruit 
of their labours. 


The Scots had the ſame intereſts and views with regard 


to the king. They knew, the king conſidered the favours 


he had granted them, as extorted at a time when he could 
not deny them without great inconveniences. On the other 
hand, they had not confidence enough in him, to believe he 
would be punctual to his promiſes, in caſe he remounted 
the throne of England with all his prerogat ves. It was their 
intereſt therefore to hinder the king trom becoming too 
powertul in England, and this had induced them to aſſiſt 
the parhament. But as for the independents, Scotland does 
not ſeem to have been ſo much concerned to oppoſe the ſu- 
periority they had acquired in Engi.nd. Indeed, it would 
have been more ad vantageous to Scotland, if there had been 
no independent- party in England, if the Preſb. g rian had 
prevailed, and if the covenant had been ſtrict obferved. 
But fince affairs had taken another courſe, and the indep-n- 
dents had gained the advantage, it does not appar what 
miſchief could thence accrue to the Scots, ſince they were 
no leſs ſecured from the king's power, whilſt he was in the 
hands ef the independents than when he was in thot- at the 
preſbyterians. The reſolutions of the Scots to athit the king 
can be aſcribed but to one, or perhaps all, of tncle vanes ; 
1. To the fear of an union between the king and udeper- 
dents ; but this fear was groundleſs, the principles ot the 
two parties being diametrically oppolite : 2. To ik: detir. of 
being revenged on their ſworn cnemies, the invependean's, 
who had often mortifi-d the Scotch commilſtioners : 3. 4 
their extreme deſire of firmly eſtablithing the preiby ter n- 
government in the church of E:gland : 4. ind latily, To 
their hopes of preſerving, by means of this new war, 
advantages procured them by the covenint. the q 
ſtion is to know, whether theſe three aft caules were 11 
cient to engage them indiſpenſably to underrake a 
againſt England ? I fay againſt England, to. the, coul 
doubt that the parliament, directed as it was by che. 
would confider their entrance into the kingdou as au, 
vaſion. 

On the other hand, the royaliſts, though overthrown, 
being ſtill very numerous, there was great danger, that tho' 
the Scots, by their union with them, ſhould deſtroy the 
independent party and their ſupporters the army, this ad— 
vantage would turn more to the benefit of the king than of 
the preibyterians. Ar leaſt, it cannot be denied, that by 
uniting with the royaliſts, they would, though contrary to 
their intention, enable them to hold up their heads, and by 
their own ſucceſles give new firength to their antient ene— 
mies. Theſe were reflections which occurred to many in 
Scotland, where the intended new war was far from being 
univerſally liked. The king's party appeared very active, 


which was a fign their hopes were not confined to the free 


ing of the king from the independents, in order to put him 
into the hands of the Preſbyterians. The commiſſioners had 
ſigned the treaty of the Ifle of Wight, without being autho- 


rized by the parliament of Scotland ; and the execution of. 


that treaty, on the part of the Scots, was entirely founded 


upon the hopes the commiſhoners had given the king, of 


cauſing it to be ratified. But they had veniared to inipart 


it only to a few friends, and ſome leading preſby terians of 


England, knowing it contained not the whole of what the 


preſbyterians defired. It may therefore be affirmed, the new 


war, for which preparations were making in Scotland, was 
rather the work of tome particular perſons than of the netion 
in general, as will plainly appear in the lequel 

The deſign of the royaliſts was not, as I faid, to deliver 
the king out of the hands of the independents in order to 
leave him at the mercy of the preſby terians. They knew, 
that when the parliament ſhould be entirely free, the k ng's 
condition would not be much better. And therctore, in 


jointly labouring with the preſbyteriaas and Scots, their aim 


was to reſtore the King to his tor.ve ſtate, without ſubj-&- 


ing him to the terms already propuled. Indeed there u ere 


among them ſome who would noc have icrupled to conſent 
to a tolcration of the preſbyterian religion, rather than na- 


of his queen, writ her word,“ That though he aflented to the army's 
propoſals, it by aflenting to them he could procure pentes it would be eater 
then to take off Cromwell, taan now he was the head that governed the 
army.“ This letter was intercepted by Cronm cl., who thereupon reſolved 
to ruin the king, R. Cooke, p. 323. 2 * of Cromwell, p. 71, 
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zZard the king's reſtoration. Nay, ſome there were who, 
had they been conſulted, would have adviſed the king to 
ſubmit to a change introduced againſt his conſent. Though 
they were perſuaded that epiſcopal was more perfect than 

reſbyterian government, they did not think the difference 
Woes them material enough, to hinder the fincere union 


of the two parties, which they confidered as the ſole means 


of reſtoring the king to his rights. And this was what ſome 
had propoſed to the king, before he withdrew to the Scotch 
army. The queen and the court of France were of this 
opinion: but the king was not. He was ſo poſſeſſed with 
the neceſſity of epiſcopacy, that nothing could move him. 
Unfortunately for him, he had none about him but men, 
who, like him, believed epiſcopacy ſo eſſential to religion, 
that without biſhops neither the ordination of miniſters, nor 
conſequently the adminiſtration of the ſacraments, could be 
valid. It muſt not therefore be thought ſtrange, that the 
king had great ſcruples upon this point, fince, according to 
his principles, he could not confider the preſbyterians as 
members of the chriſtian-church. For how could they be 
chriſtians, if their baptiſm was invalid? It cannot be denied, 
this was the opinion of the court and of many church of- 
England men. If therefore the royaliſts had fully known 
the contents of the Ifle of Wight treaty, very likely, their 
zeal for the king's ſervice would have cooled. It has been 
remembered, how much it diſpleaſed the earl of Clarendon. 
It is very eaſy to conceive, that men of ſuch ſentiments did 


not mean to labour for the intereſt of the preſbyterians. 


What therefore could be expected from the union of the 
royaliſts with the preſbyterians and Scots, fince they all acted 


with different or rather oppoſite views, and, though their 
common defign had ſucceeded, they muſt have therefore 


diſunited, and begun a new war ? 

As to the king's particular views, they can only be con- 
jectured. He was like a man that is drowning, and catches 
at whatever he thinks able to fave him, or at leaſt retard his 
fate. His accepting the ſervice of the Scots and preſbyte- 
rians of England, was not becauſe he expected much from 
their condeſcenſion. He had too often experienced their 
injuſtice to him, to 1magine they would ſeriouſly think of 
reſtoring him, without impoſing upon him intolerable terms. 
But as neceſſity obliged them to offer him their aſsiſtance, ſo 
neceſsity forced him to accept it, if not in expectation of 
obtaining his defies, at leaſt in hopes of delaying his ruin as 
long as poſsible. For he was told, and by one that was pre- 


. ſent, that in a council of officers at Windfor, it was moved 


to take away his life. He hoped, very likely, by the aid of 
the Scotch and Engliſh preſbyterians, ſo to ſtrengthen his 


own party, that they would be in condition to act alone, 


when once the independent army was diſperſed, and by that 
means he might be freed and enabled to make a peace upon 
more tolerable terms than thoſe hitherto offered. Thus by 
a ſtrange blindneſs, the king pretended to uſe the Scots and 
preſbyterians to recover his rights, and theſe pretended to 
make the king and his party ſubſervient to their own defigns. 
The king might have another view in ſetting the preſbyte- 
rians and independents at variance, namely, that the weakeſt 
party would join with him without terms, rather than ſee 
their enemies triumph. | 

The parliament conſiſted of preſbyterians and indepen- 
dents, and, notwithſtanding the efforts of Cromwell and his 
party, the preſbyterians were ftill the majority. But this 
party was conſiderably weakened by the ablence of eleven of 
their chief members driven from the houſe of commons by 
the army. From that time, the ſame vigour as formerly, no 
more appeared in that houſe, becauſe it was not directed as 
before the excluſion of theſe members, Beſides, this exam- 
ple deterred the boldeſt preſbyterians, So, the independents 
were maſters; and though the parliament was preſbyterian 
as to number, they acted however like independents, be- 
cauſe they could not do otherwiſe, As the army was near 
London, Cromwell had opportunity to be conſtantly in the 
houſe, where his preſence alone made the balance incline 
to which fide he pleaſed, in the debates where his party was 
concerned. The lords were under no leſs conſtraint than 
the commons, nor leſs expoſed to the violence of the army, 
which had cauſed ſeven peers to be impeached by the com- 


mons of high-treaſon, under colour of their being concerned 


in the tumult of the 26th of July. The tranſactions there- 
fore of both houſcs, from the 6th of Auguſt 1647, and till 
June 1648, are to be conſidered as directed by the army, 
that is, by the leading independents. It may be imagined, 
the preibyterian mcnibers were extremely troubled to be 


s He was become a lord upon the death of his father, who died of a gan- 


forced, notwithſtanding their majority in both houſe 
things manifeſtly tending to the deſtruction of the 


5, to 00 
Ir Party, 
0 mould 


5 ſlayer . 


But there was no remedy but patience, till tim 
afford ſome opportunity to free themſelves from thi 
This opportunity was of courſe to offer itſelf the next f t 
Though the Scotch commiſhoners had not thought — 
to impart to the leading preſbyterians the particulars of 2 
treaty with the king, they had however intimated to de 
that they were going to endeavour to raiſe an army in oo 
land, to free England from the yoke of the independent 
and that the king's party was to join with them, or at * 
favour their progreſs, by inſurrections in ſeveral parts of t 
kingdom. So the preſbyterian members impatiently Na 
pected the happy time, when the army would be indifhen 
ſably obliged to remove from London, to oppoſe ſo = 
enemies, particularly in the north. They reſolved there. 
fore to be ready to act in the parliament at fo favourable, 
juncture, and in the mean while to give no offence, for by 


of being prevented by the army, who carefully watcheq al 


their proceedings. This diſſimulation was neceſſary, he 
cauſe otherwiſe they ran the riſk of being ruined to ng = 
poſe, and of diſabling themſelves to ſupport their friends g 
occaſion, | 

It remains to ſpeak of the city of London, which was 1, 
leſs concerned in what paſſed, than the reſt of the kingdom 
and could be of great ſervice to the party they eſpouſed. |; 
this great city were men of all ſects and parties ;*but in ge. 
neral, it was preſbyterian, and the common-council was d 
the ſame party. The army had done what lay in ther 
power to leſſen the number of their adverſaries in that coy. 
cil, by cauſing the lord-mayor, ſome aldermen, and ſeven 
common-council-men, to be accuſed and impriſoned, for the 
tumult of the 26th of July : but however, the prefÞbyterin 
party was ſtill ſuperior in number. In expectation of the 
opportunity to declare openly againſt the army and the inde. 
pendents, the preſbyterian party ſo managed, that great dif. 
ficulties conſtantly occurred, when it was propoſed to advance 
money for the army. The city itſelf was very much in 


arrears, with reſpect to the ſums laid upon them for the. 


payment of the troops. They did not want excuſes to delay 
theſe arrears : but the true reaſon was, they thereby obliged 
the army to take free quarters, which made the people wih 
to be rid of them. The expectation of the revolutions, 
which the entrance of the Scots into the kingdom might pro- 
duce, cauſed the magiſtrates of London to continue the ſame 
conduct, being ready to do, on all occaſions, whatever waz 
in their power to be revenged of the army, | 

I ſhould willingly add ſomething concerning the character 
of the lord Fairfax *, general of the army, and the ends he 
might propoſe to himſelf; but own, I have met with little 
information. He was preſbyterian, and yet ſuffered him. 
ſelſ to be guided by Cromwell, the head of the independents, 
What can be ſaid in his favour, is, that he kept the com- 
mand of the army to avoid a greater miſchief, for fear, if he 
reſigned his commiſhon, it ſhould be given to Cromwell, as 
it would certainly have been, 

I thought it neceſſary, before I proceed to the great revo- 
lution in 1648, to ſhew the views and intereſts of the prin- 
cipal actors, believing this digreſſion would conduce veiy 
much to the underſtanding of what will hereafter be ſaid. 

Since the two houſes had refolved to preſent no more 
addrefles to the king, nor receive any meſſages from him, 
there ſeemed to be a ſtrict union between the parliament and 
army. The council of war had conſented, that all the {v- 
pernumerary forces, not upon the preſent eſtabliſhment, 
ſhould be diſbanded. 'The parliament, on their part, give 
the army ſufficient ſecurity for their arrears, and publiſhed? 
declaration, containing the reaſons why the army ougit to 
be continued, though the war was over. In ſhort, tie 
army deſiſted from their pretenſion, to meddle with affairs 
of ſtate, and left the parliament free to ſettle the governmen. 
as they ſhould think fit. Thus the vote for no more ad- 
dreſſes ſeemed to produce ſuch an union between the paris 
ment and army, that they appeared to have the ſame vie 
and intereſts, though hitherto they had been jealous of exc 
other. This clearly ſhews what were the defigns of 5: 
army, with regard to the King. As for the parliamea, 
though the independent members were devoted to the 2M! 
it is certain the reſt, who were the majority, only diflem. 
bled their ſentiments. Mean while, the independents, ho 
met with no more oppoſition in the two houſes, being wilt 


ing to be ſtill more affured of the parliament, cauſed it to be, 


1 
ordered, that the general ſhould be defired to take care 3" 
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% Harliament. Purſuant to this requeſt, the general 
bund 22 foot to Whitehall, and another of horſe to 
_ where the king's ſtables ſtood, This was to 
Londoners from thinking again of uſing violence 

8. 

* * — he 3 commiſſioners departed not from Lon- 
| 1 24th of January, they had however, by their 
on omoted their affairs, as ſoon as their treaty with 
3 * figned, ſo that it was now reſolved at Edin. 
wm 3 yo committee of eſtates ſhould meet the bth of 
. and the parliament the roth of March. This 
= aries was taken, notwithſtanding the marquis of Ar- 
WER oppoſition, who, though preſbyterian as to religion, 
1 of the ſame principles with the independents as to the 
eoverment of the ſtate, and had contracted a fait friendſhip 


witb Cromwell and Vane. But, though he ruled in great 


meaſure the rigid preſbyterians, that is, thoſe who would 
not depart from one fingle point of the covenant, the com- 
bination was ſo ſtrong, that it was not only reſolved to call 
a parliament, but that alſo the elections of the members 
were agrecable for the moſt part to the wiſhes of thoſe who 
were for levying an army. The parliament of England, 
or rather the independent party, by whom the two houſes 
were directed, doubted not that the aim of thoſe who had 
rocured this reſolution, was to ſupport the preſbyterians of 
England who were upon the bfink of ruin. Whercfore they 
reſolved to ſend commiſſioners to Scotland*, as well to en- 


deavour to content the Scots, as to obſerve what ſhould 
paſs in the parltament, and try to ſtrengthen the party of 


| thoſe who were againſt war!. 

[1648] At the opening of the parliament of Scotland, 
fudied ſpeeches were made by ſeveral of the members, to excite 
the people againſt the Engliſh. They repreſented, that the 
army of England kept the king in captivity, and the parlia- 
ment in ſuch ſubjection, that nothing was done but what 
the army pleaſed, That contrary to the tenor of the cove- 
nant between the two nations, the parliament had refuſed 
to debate with the Scotch commiſſioners the propoſitions 
ſent to the king for peace, and rejected their proteſtation, as 
if Scotland had no intereſt in the king: that they. had in 
reality depoſed the king by diveſting him of all his preroga- 
tives, by voting he ſhould be no more addrefled, and by 
hindering the Scots from having acceſs to his perſon, though 
he was as much king of Scotland, as king of England: 
that it was a manifeſt breach of the rights of the Scots, and 
of the covenant between the two kingdoms, and that Scot- 
land ought to reſent this affront, or reſolve to become ſub- 
ject to 8 that for theſe reaſons, their advice was, 
that ſpeedy means might be deviſed to ſend an army into 
England, which ſhould no ſooner enter that kingdom, but 
all the Engliſh, except the army, would join with them, 
and by that means the parliament being reſtored to freedom, 
would re-unite with Scotland, and the covenant be punctu- 
ally obſerved. 

The parliament thought not proper to take this important 
motion ſo ſpeedily into conſideration. But to facilitate the 
execution of what had been reſolved before their meeting, .a 
committee of twenty-four members were appointed, with 
power to provide for the ſafety of the kingdom, in caſe it 
mould be in danger, For this reaſon, they were called the 
committee of danger,” in which care was taken, that the 
number of thoſe who were for war, ſhould be ſuperior 
to thole of the contrary party, and to make duke Hamilton 
preſident. | | 

This committee having examined the ſtate of the king- 
dom, found it to be in danger, and that it was neceſſary to 
raiſe an army of forty thouſand men, to put it in a poſture 
of defence. It was not poſſible for the marquis of Argyle, 
who was of the committee, to prevent that reſolution. But 

© found means to actuate the commiſſioners of the general. 
alſembly of the kirk, who ſome days after preſented to the 
parliament certain demands, proper to prolong the affair, 
The parliament anſwered theſe demands, and the commil- 
ioners replied. As this affair will be better underſtood, by 
comparing the demands, anſwers, and replies, I think it 
neceilary not to divide them. This will be of uſe, as it 
diſcovers the obſtacles which occurred in Scotland, to the 
railing of the army that was to act in England. Herein 
alſo will appear, what authority the general aflembly of the 
Krk of Scotland aſſumed to themſelves, fince their commiſ- 


B I lords appointed the earls of Nottingham and Stanford - and the 
= *- e Mr. Aſhhurſt, Brian Stapleton, and colonel Birch, Ruſhworth, 
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ſioners thought they had a right to oppoſe the parliament to 
their face. 

* 1. DEMAND. That the grounds and cauſes of under- 
taking a war may be cleared to be ſo juſt, as that all who are 
well-affe&ted, may be ſatisfied in the lawfulneſs and the ne- 
ceſſity of the engagement, and that nothing be acted in 
reference to a war, before the lawfulneſs of the war, and the 
ſtate of the queſtion, be agreed upon. | 

ANSWER, The eſtates declare, That the grounds and cauſes 
of undertaking of war, ſhall be cleared to be ſo juſt, as that 
all who are well-affe&ted may be ſatisfied in the lawfulneſs 
and neceſſity of the engagement. | 

** Reply. They conceive, that notwithſtanding any 
thing expreſſed in their lordſhip's anſwer, there may be an 


acting in reference to war, before the lawfulneſs of the war 


and the ſtate of the queſtion be agreed upon, which is the 
very thing they defire to be avoide — 7 


2. Demand. That as the breaches of the covenant, 
by the prevalent party of the ſectaries in England are evident, 
ſo we defire and hope, that, according to the treaty, it may 
be condeſcended upon, and declared - by the parliament, 
what are thoſe breaches which they take to be a ground of 
war, and that reparation thereof may be ſought. 

Anſwer. They think it fit that the breaches of the cove- 
nant and treaties be preſented; and the ſeeking of reparation, 
and the beſt time and manner thereof, confidered. | 
Reply. They neither find any breach of peace between 
the kinguoms, which may be a ground of war, nor any poſi- 
tive relolution of parliament to ſcck reparation. | 

3. Demand. That there may be no ſuch quarrel or 
ground of the war, as may break the union between the two 
kingdoms, or may diſcourage or diſoblige the preſbyterian- 
party in England, who continue firm in adhering to the 
league and covenant. | | 

Anſwer. They declare, that this kingdom will be ſo far 
trom making any war againſt the kingdom of England, that 
any engagement they ſhall enter into, ſhall be for ſtrengthening 
the union between theſe two kingdoms, and for encouraging 
the preſbyterians, and well. affected in England. 
Reply. Inſtead of that clauſe of the defire, The preſ- 
byterian-party in England, who continue firm in adhering to 


the league and covenant ; change of expreſſion in the anſwer 


is, the preſbyterians, and well-affe&ted in England, which 
may intimate, that there are ſome well-aff. ted in England, 
which are not of the preſbyterian-party, nor do adhere to 
the league and covenant, | 

* 4. Demand. That if the popiſh, prelatical, or ma- 
lignant party ſhall again riſe in arms, this nation and their 
armies may be ſo far from joining or aſſociating with them, that 
on the contrary, they may oppoſe them, and endeavour to 
ſuppreſs them, as enemies to this cauſe and government upon 
the one hand, as well as ſectaries on the other. 

Anſwer. They agree to the ſubſtance and matter thereof; 


and remit to thoſe who are to be upon the conference for ſtat 


ing the queſtion to explain the ſame. | 
_ © Reply. For not joining with the popiſh, prelatical, or 
malignant party, we cannot conceive wherein it needs expla- 
nation, unleſs there may be now more favourable and friendly 
intentions towards malignants than formerly. ; 

** 5. Demand. Seeing your lordſhips undertakings ſhould 
be in the firſt place for religion; we defire, that his majeſty's 
late conceſſions and offers concerning religion (as they have 
been by the church, ſo may be by the parliament) declared 
unſatisfactory; whereby your lordſhips may give further 
evidence of the reality of your intentions for the good and 
ſafety of religion. | 

Anſwer. They declare, that upon the agreement on the 
whole matter and ſtate of the queſtion, they will declare his 
majeſty's conceffions concerning religion, not to be ſatisfac- 
tory. | 

Reply. His Majeſty's conceſſions being ſo prejudicial to 
the cauſe and covenant, they defire the parliament to declare 
againſt them both pofitively, without any condition, and 
preſently without delay, 5 

% 6. Demand. That your lordſhips may be pleaſed not 
to fix and ſettle upon any ſuch ſtate of the queſtion, as doth 
not contain ſecurity and aſſurance to be had from his ma- 
jeſty, by his folemn oath, under his hand and ſea], that 
he ſhall. for himſelf and his ſucceſſors, conſent and agree 
to acts of parliaments, enjoining the league and covenant, 


They promiſed, among other things, to pay the remaining 200, oool. 


due to the Scots, and, till it was paid, to allow them 8], per cent. intereſt, 
Idem. p. 1019. 


2 Burnet 
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and fully eſtabliſhing preſbyterial- government, directory of parliament could poſitively order the levying an army. 
worſhip, and confeſhon of faith, in all his majeſty's domi- firſt related to the general, who was to have the comy; 
| nions; and that his majeſty ſhall never make any oppoſition Naturally this poſt belonged to general Leſly now 
| to any of theſe, or endeavour any change thereof; and that Newark, who had commanded the laſt army, and of , 
this ſecurity be had from his majeſty betore his reſtitution to there was no occaſion to complain. But he was not f 
the exerciſe of his royal power; which we defire for no other their purpoſe who were for a war, That party's ſchem 
end, but becauſe we cannot fee how religion (which has been, to make duke Hamilton general, becanſe he had priva 
and we truſt ſhall be, the principal end ot all the undertakings elared for the king, and it was, conceived he would be mor 
of this nation) can be otherwiſe fecured ; but that without proper than Leſly, to unite the royal party in England with 
this ſecurity it ſhall be left in very great hazard.“ the army of Scotland. This diffculty was at length removed 
Anſwer. * Thar fince religion hath been, and they truſt Leſly being artfully pr-vailed with to quit his pretenſign. 
ever ſhall be, the principal end of all their undertakings; fo under colour of age and infirmities. Which done, duke 
they will be careful, that the preſent queſtion to be ſtated Hamilton hid no other rival =, INN 
ſhall eontain fecurity and aſſurance from his majeſty, by his The ſecond difticulty was much more conſiderable, ge. 
ſoletnn oath under his hand and ſeal, that he ſhall for himſelf, fore the Scotch commilſhoners left London, they had ini. 
and for his ſucceflors, give his royal conſent to paſs acts of mated to ſeveral officers, and others of the king's party, th 
parliament, enjoining the league and covenant, eſtabliſhed by when the Scotch army ſhould enter England, they {gy 
preſbyterial-government, the directory of worſhip, and con- be welcome to the Scots, and with them make but one body 
feſſion of faith, in all his majeſty's dominions; and that his and party, for the deliverance of the king out of the hands 
majeſty ſhall never make oppoſition to any of theſe, or en- of the independents. They had given the fame afluranc,; 
deavour any change thereof. | to Sir Marmaduke Langdale, and Sir Philip Muſgrave, and 
Reply. As there is much faid in the firſt part, for ſecu- by that induced them to promiſe to ſeize Betwick and Carlie 
rity of religion to be had from his majeſty, ſo that clauſe, Upon theſe hopes a great number of royaliſts repaired to 
viz. That this ſecurity be had from his majeſty, before his Edinburgh, to join with the Scots, or be employed in their 
reſtitution to the exerciſe of his royal power is laid aſide, and army, Moreover, a troop of horſe commanded by contain 
they are left unſatisfied in that which is the main of that Wogan, which was to have been diſbanded, had retire into 
defire.” Scotland, to join the forces of that kingdom; and this troop, 
7. Demand. © That the ſame end in ſecuring religion by the junction of ſeveral horſe deſerters, was become four 
which is profeſſed to be the principal cauſe of engagement, hundred ſtrong. Duke Hamilton bad put Langdale ang 
and for ſecuring all other ends of the covenant, ſuch perſons Muſgrave in hopes, that when the Scotch army ſhould be 
only may be entruſted by your lordſhips to be of your com- in England, there would be no more ſaid of the covenant, 
mittees and armies, as have given conſtant proof of their in- and the royaliſts might join with them and make but cone 
tegrity and faithfulneſs in this cauſe, and againſt whom there body. But it was not in the power of thoſe who made theſe 
is no juſt exception or jealouſy, that ſo we may the more promiſes to perform them. The marquis of Argyle, and the 
confidently encourage our flocks and congregations to follow rigid preſbyterians ſtrongly repreſented, both in public and 
the caule of God in their hands, and not to doubt of the fide- private, That under colour of acting againſt the inde. 
tity of thofe, who ſhall be entruſted by your lordſhips.“ pendents in England, the royaliſts, that is, the mortal ee. 
Anfwer. That they will be careful that none ſhall be em- mies of Scotland and of all preſbyterians, were going to be 
ployed in the command of their armies, nor in their com- effectually reſtored, That this was the deſign ot thoſe who 
mittees, but ſuch as are of known integrity and affection to were ſo cager for a war, might eaſily be perceived, bath by 
the cauſe, and againſt whom there is no juſt cauſe of ex- the activity of ſuch Scots as had never heartily adhered to the 
ception. Z 85 covenant, and by the extraordinary concourſe of royalifis into 
= Reply, “ Concerning ſuch as are to be entruſted in armies Scotland. That even men were ſent for to Edinburgh, who 
4 and committecs, doth admit of ſome of the qualifications ex- were moſt attached to the king's party, and moſt inveterate 
preſſed in the defire, viz. Such as have given conſtant proof againſt the covenant, ſuch as Langdale, Muſgrave, Glembam, 
of their integrity and faithfulneſs in this cauſe, and againſt Fleming, and others, who daily conferred with their friends, 
whom there was no juſt cauſe of jealouſy, that ſo we may the whereof the parliament of England had complained to no pu- 
more confidently encourage our flocks to follow the cauſe of poſe. That the junction with the king's party confilling of 
God in their hands, and not doubt of their fidelity. papiſts, epiſcopalians, and other diſaffected perſons, was 1 
| more manifeſt breach of the covenant, than what the Englilh 

* 8, Demand. That there be no engagement without a were charged with. That, in ſhort, by theſe proceedings 
1 ſolemn oath, wherein the church may have the ſame intereſt the covenant, which was the baſis and foundation of the 
| | which they had in the folemn league and covenant, the cauſe union betwixt the two nations, would be deſtroyed, whilſt it 
being the ſame.” | | . was pretended to raiſe an army to ſupport it, and even whilf 
Anſwer. © They declare, that to the grounds of their en- there was no other pretence to carry the war into England.” 
gagements and undertaking an oath ſhall be ſubjoined, wherein Theſe repreſentations joined to the endeavours of the parlia- 
both in the framing of it, and otherwiſe, the church ſhall ment of England's commiſſioners, who ſpared neither folict 
have their due intertſt. And the eſtates of parliament defire tations nor money to ſecond them, made ſuch inpretfion 01 
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undertaking of ſuch duties as are requiſite for the reformation in ſome meaſure this order when he came into England, # 
and defence of religion, the ſafety, honour, and happineſs of will hereafter appear. | 
the king and his poſterity, and the good of this kingdom.) Theſe and other obſtaclcs, daily raiſed by the marquis of 
Reply. Inſtead of that clear expreſſion uſed, namely, Argyle and the rigid clergy, were the reaſon the parliame" 
That the kirk may have the ſame intereſt in any oath for a could not be fo ſpeedy as the authors of the project had ex. 
new engagement which they had in the folemn league and pected. As the people of Scotland were ſtrongly prepofleſic: 
covenant, they find this doubtful and uncertain expreſſion, in favour of the covenant and union with the Engliſh pretby- 
That both in the framing the oath and otherwiſe, the Kirk terians, the parliament was obliged to publiſh a declaration 
1hall have their due intereſts, | to ſarisfy them upon that head. But the contrary party pit 
© And upon thefe and the lixe confiderations, they con- tended there was no fincerity in a declaration full of am: 
ccive that their defires, unto which they ſtill adhere as juſt guous expreſſions, which diſcovered the ill defigns of thoic 
aud ncccitiry, are not fatisfied by their Jordſhips anſwer.” who were for a war. So, though abe party who had caules 
The oppofition of the Kirk commiſſioners was not the. only the raiſing of ſorces to be ordered, vas ſuperior in the b. 
form the rcfilution of levying an army drew upon the com- liament, no ſoldiers could be lævted till the middle of May, 
mirtce of danger. Eighteen lords and forty other members and the army was not ready till che beginning ot July, thougi 
of porliatent entered a ſolemn proteſt againſt this vote, the Scotch commiſſioners bad aſſured it ſhould be in condition 
affirming, the committee had exceeded their power, which to act by the beginning of May. Moreover this army, which 
they did not in any manner conſent to give them. There was to conſiſt of forty thouſand men, was not above hen 
were thoreoyer two other difficnltics to ſurmount, before the that number, even after the junction of the Engliſh tr06?* 
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Burnet ſays, he was much againſt accepting that employment, Mem. p. 338, 1 
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| peak of the ſucceſs of theſe mighty preparations, 
But pou _ to ſee what paſſed in Engiand. 
it wil js the place where the firſt ſcene was opened. In 
| Warn were three colonels, namely, Langhorn, Powel, 
oy 8 had faithfully ſerved the parliament during 
and FO but unhappily found themſelves by the new eſtab- 
2 in the number of the ſupernumaries who were to 
e ee with which they were extremely diffatisfied, 
be di "communicated their diſcontents to each other, they 
does. all three to declare for the king, as ſoon as the Scotch 
ap” Jorr® enter the kingdom. Langhorn even ſent a conti- 
ee paris, to acquaint the queen and prince of Wales with 
_— n deſiring a commiſſion, with ſupplies of money 
_ ion. The commiſhon was readily granted, but 
” =" cumſtances of the queen and prince, allowed them not 
* the deſired ſupplies. Though theſe three officers had 
ee not to declare before the Scots had entered England, 
: | avor of Pembroke in South-Wales, ſaw colonel 
. arrive with the general's commiſſion to 
take the government of the caſtle. As this alteration could 
not but break the meaſures of the three colonels, Poyer re- 
fuſed to obey, under colour it was unreaſonable to deprive 
him of his government, without paying him his arrears * 
The parliament was inflamed when they heard of this diſobe- 
dience, and declared Poyer a traytor, it he did not deliver 
the caſtle within four and twenty hours atter the firſt ſummons, 
Poyer contemned this ordinance, and even defeated Fleming, 


of Pembroke-caſtle. As the particulars of this affair are 
not abſolutely neceflary, I ſhall content mytelf with ſay ing, 
that it became of greater conſequence than the parliament 
had imagined. Not only Langhorn and Powell joined with 
Poyer, but all South-Wales declared for the king, whilſt the 
lord Byron was labouring to draw North-Wales and the parts 
about Cheſter into a revolt. | 

During theſe tranſactions in Wales, there were commo- 
tions in Kent no leſs dangerous to the army. The king had 
always many friends in that county, but the neighbourhood 
of London and the army kept them in awe. Mean time, 
ſome gentlemen of the country having early information of 
the defign of the Scots, took care to ſow the ſeeds of revolt, 
in hopes of producing fruit in due ſeaſon. The diſpoſition of 
the people of Kent began to ſhow itſelf in a great riot at Can- 
terbury, the 25th of December 1647, about keeping of 
Chriſtmas-day. The multitude wounded and abuſed the 
mayor and others of the magiſtrates, and at laſt the cry was, 
For God, king Charles, and Kent.“ The tumult being ap- 
peaſed, and ſome of the mutineers apprehended, the parlia- 
ment had a mind to punith them with death. But they found 
ſo many obſtacles, that it was May betore they ſent down a 
commiſſion to try them. The grand jury refuſed to find the 
bill, to the great aſtonithment of the commiſſioners. There 
vere at that time commotions forming in the county, in which 
the grand jury were doubtleſs concerned, and that was the 
reaſon of their not finding the bill againſt their accomplices, 

Though the directors of the affairs for the King had re- 
ſolved to delay the Kentiſn inſurrection till the army was 
marched againſt the Scots, it was not in their power to de- 
fer it ſo long. Roger L'Eftrange, a Norfolkman', being in 
W@ Kent, at the houſe of Mr. Hales, a young gentleman who 
= 3s heir to a great eſtate, perſuaded him to undertake ſome- 
thing in favour of the king, and to ſound the gentry and 
people of the country that frequented his houſe. Matters 
were ſo ordered in the county, that about the middle of May, 
the people roſe, took up arms, and owned Hales for their 
general, in which they committed two very great errors. The 
ürſt, in putting themſelves under the conduct of an unexpe- 
rienced young man without authority. The ſecond, in riſing 
before the army was removed to ſome diſtance from London. 
As the general knew, the Scotch army was not yet ready, he 
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Welſh to obedience, and then to march againſt the Scots at 
their entrance into England. For himſelf, he remained near 
ondon, as well to be ready to march againſt the Kenriſh- 
men, as to prevent the like inſurrection in London, which 
the army dreaded of all things. Beſides that he had no in- 

Clination, as it afterwards appeared, to act againſt the Scots. 
he number of the male-contents in Kent being greatly 


He inſiſted up 
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on his own diſburſements and arrears, and indemnity and 
arrears for his ſoldiers, Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1034. His forces, with 
chase of Langhorn and Powell, made about eight thouſand. Manley, p. 175. 

He had been taken priſoner by the parliament, in December 1644, for 
attempting to betray Lynn in Norfolk to the king, and by a court-martial 
Ae to die; but being kept in priſon till the end of the war, was ſet 
At lierty, He at.erwards tranllated Jotephus, writ the Obſervators, &c. 
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they were however obliged to it ſooner. Poyer, being go- 


to whom ſome troops had been ſent to. put him in poſſeſſion 


detached Cromwell with part of his forces to reduce the 
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increaſed, they were headed by George Goring earl of Nor- 
wich, and Sir William Waller, and, in expectation that 
London would not fail to declare for them, advanced to- 
wards Black-Heath. Then Fairfax ſpeedily paſſed the Thames 
with his army over London-bridge, to give them battle. The 
Londoners being too wiſe to declare at ſuch a juncture, the 
revolters thought fit to retire, ſome to Rocheſter, and others 
to Maidſtone, General Fairfax attacked theſe laſt ſo vigo- 
rouſly, that he carried the town by ſtorm, flew many of them, 
and took a great number of priſoners. Ar the firſt news of the 
defeat, thole at Rocheſter quitted the city, and polted them- 
ſelves on Black-Heath, hoping ſtill that London would ſend 
them afliſtance, or receive them into the city. Theſe two 
refuges failing, and hearing moreover, that a detachment of 
the army was approaching, they took to flight, and were 
diſperſed ; however, a great many were made priſoners. The 
earl of Norwich found means to paſs the Thames at Green- 
wich in boats, with five or ſix hundred men, and join his 
friends in Eſſex, who were upon the point of paſſing into 
Kent, if Fairfax had not been fo diligent. 

The county of Effex was in the ſame diſpoſition as Kent. 
There had been for ſome time in that county men, who were 


earneſtly labouring to excite the people againſt the army, and 


only waited an opportunity to appear openly, as ſoon as the 
army ſhould march to the north, not queſtioning bur the ap- 
proach of the Scots would oblige them to it. Ot this num- 
ber was fir Charles Lucas, lieutenant-colonel Farr, fir Ber- 
nard Gaſcoign ; and at the ſame time, the lord Capel, one 
of the managers of the inſurrections, was labouring the ſame 
thing in Hertfordſhire. Though the Kentiſh inſurrection 
had been unſucceſsful, the Eſſex royaliſts were not dif- 
couraged. They ſtill hoped, either that London would de- 
clare tor the king, or the Scotch army make ſo great pro- 


greſs, that the army of England would not be able to with- 


ſtand ſo many attacks from all quarters. For there was 
ſcarce a county, but what was to have ſome inſurrection, 
thoſe eſpecially, where the king's party prevailed during the 


war. So the parhament having ſent a general pardon into 


Effex, for ſuch as ſhould lay down their arms, moſt refuſed 
it by the inſtances of fir Charles Lucas who was the moit 
active royaliſt in thoſe parts, 

The general remained in Kent no longer than was ne- 
ceſſary to raiſe the ſiege of Dover, undertaken by Waller, 
and quiet the country, to which he granted very advanta- 
geous terms, contidering their preſent circumſtances. This 
done, he repaſſed the Thames and marched into Eſſe x ©, 
where the number of the revolters was increaſed by the 
junction of the troops hrought out of Hertfordſhire by the 
lord Capel. Nevertheleſs, as they found themſelves unable 
to keep the field before a victorious as well as a ſtronger 
army, they reſolved to retire to Colcheſter. 'This was an 
open untortified town: but they ſpeedily caſt up ſuch works 
before the avenues, that they did not fear being ftormed. 
Here they reſolved to defend themſelves, and wait the event 
of affairs in the other counties, and particularly in the north. 

The principal men who were in Colcheſter, were the 
carl of Norwich“, the lord Capel, fir George Leſlie, fir 
William Compton, fir Charles Lucas, fir Barnard Gaſcoign, 


lieutenant colonel Farr, and ſeveral other good officers, with 


a garriſon of three thouſand men, all bent to ſell their lives 
dearly. This furniſhed the general with a reaſon, or per- 
haps a pretence, not to attack the town in form, but to 
block it up, and reduce the beſieged by famine. I ſay, this 
might be a pretence : for it ſeems, in ſuch a juncture, when 


all the kingdom was in a flame, and the Scotch army expect- 


ed every moment, it was not proper for the general to be 
employed in a blockade, which would probably laſt ſome 
time, whilſt he lett the reſt of the kingdom defenceleſs, and 
was 1n great danger from the city of London. But as he 
might have good reaſons to run no hazard, it is not my buſi- 
neſs to cenſure his conduct. All that can be ſaid is, that his 
whole proceedings ſhewed his unwillingneſs to fight with the 
Scots, though he always acted vigorouſly againſt the king's 
friends. May I venture to make one conjecture ? Fairfax 
was a zealous preſbyterian, but hitherto had ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be guided, or rather deceived, by Cromwell. Per- 
haps having diſcovered the artfices and ill-deſigus of this 
friend, he would not have been ſorry to ſee Cromwell defeat- 
ed, in expectation that if he were ſlain, or loſt his reputa- 


Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 104. Whitelock, p. 119, 121, 122. 


© He was joined at Coggethall by fir Thomas Honywood, with two thou- 
ſand horſe and foot. Ruſhworth, tom. VII. p. 1150. 


4 The ſame that was heretofore general Goring, governor of Portſmouth, 
and had been made earl of Norwich in 1644. Rapin. The lord Clarendou 
ſays, He had no experience or knowledge in war, nor knew hoy to exer- 
cile the office of general he had 3 Toms III. p. 118. 
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tion, it would be eafier to make peace, which he found to 
be impracticable ſo long as Cromwell could oppoſe it. Ace- 
cording to this ſuppoſition, the blockade of Coleheſter en- 
abled the general to wait, without any hazard, the event of the 
war preparing in the north. However this be, he applied 
himſelf to the blockade, which began the 1oth of June, and 
laſted till Auguſt *. 

The revolted Kentiſhmen, as I ſaid, had twice advanced 
towards London, in hopes the city would declare for them. 
This hope was not altogether groundleſs. Beſides that the 
city was known to be very much diſpleaſed with the army, 
the common people had, in the beginning of April, ſhewn 
their readineſs for any undertaking. Some perſons playing 
and ſporting on a Sunday in Moorfields in contempt of the 
ordinance of parliament, the conſtables of that quarter would 
have diſperſed them : but it was not in thefr power. The 
obſtinacy. of the mob went ſo far, that a party of the trained- 
bands were forced to be ſent for. But before the party ar- 
rived, the number of the rioters was grown ſo great, that 
they fell upon and diſperſed the trained-bands, wounding 
and killing feveral. This ſucceſs ſo inflamed the tumult, that 
the mob came flom all quarters to join with the mutincers. 
Some ſeized Newgate and Ludgate; others went to the lord- 
mayor's houſe, who ſeeing them coming, ran away to the 
Tower, whilſt others made towards Whitehall, but were 
repulſed by the regiment of horſe poſted in the Meuſe for a 
guard to the parliament. In the night the tumult ſtill in— 
creaſed; the cry was every where, * For God and king 
Charles“ The general, who was then in London, with only 
the two regiments at Whitehall and the Meule, immediately 
called a council, where it was debated, whether they ſhould 
ſtay for more forces, or attack the mutineers with theſe two 
regiments. The lait was judged the moſt adviſeable, whilſt 
the ſeditious were yet acting with great confuſion, and had 
no leader to conduct them. They were therefore vigorouſly 
attacked when they leaſt expected it, and thought themſelves 
maſters of the city, and though they made an obſtinate de- 
fence, were at length diſperſed. The parhament having re- 
ceived the circumſtances of this commotion, believed it to 
have been very dangerous, and ordered public thanks to be 
given to God in all the churches of London for its being 
happily appeaſed. When I ſay the parliament, I mean the 
- parliament ſtill directed by the independents, who: dreaded 
nothing ſo much as to ſee London declare againſt the army. 
But as the army was not yet removed, the magiſtrates were 
too wiſe to declare ſo unſcaſonably. ; 

I have already mentioned two of the projects againſt the 
army; the inſurrection in Wales, which kept Cromwell em- 
ployed till the beginning of July; and that of Kent, which 
by too great a precipitation, miſcarried ; and laftly, of the 
tumult in London, which probably had been raiſed by ſome 
raſh and inconſiderate royaliſts, who knew nothing of the 
projects that were formed. I muſt now ſpeak of ſome others 
which were executed about the ſame time, that is, whilſt 
preparations were making in Scotland to ſend an army into 
England, and which were attended with no better ſucceſs. 

The firſt was the duke of York's eſcape, the king's ſecond 
ſon, from St. James's palace, where he was under the earl 
of Northumberland's cuſtody, and his retreat into Holland, to 
his ſiſter the princeſs of Orange. Thus to have his two eldeſt 
ſons out of the power of his enemies was no ſmall advantage 
and ſatisfaction to the king f. | LE | 

Some days after, Langdale poſſeſſed himſelf of Berwick, 
and Muſgrave of Carliſle. The parliament. had received 
ſome intelligence of the deſign to ſurprize theſe places, and 
might have prevented it by putting garriſons there. But as, 
by the late treaty with Scotland, they were to be left to the 
care of the inhabitants, the two houſes were unwilling by 
ſcizing them to give the Scots ſo juſt an occaſion to com- 
plain, at a time when they wanted pretences to ſend: an army 
into England. They contentcd themſelves therefore, with 
ordering the mayors, to take care and provide againſt a ſurprize, 
which however they either could not, or would: not prevent. 

As ſoon as Langdale was maſter of Berwick, all the roy- 

aliſts in Yorkſhire, Cumberland, and Weſtmoreland came 
and joined them. By this means he quickly formed a body 
of three thouſand foot and one thouſand horſe, which ena- 
| bled him to go in queſt of general Lambert, who com- 
manded in thoſe parts for the parliament. But he received 
very expreſs: orders from Edinburgh not to engage in any 


e The royaliſts did not enter Colcheſter till June 13, and the articles of 
ſurrender were tigned Auguſt 27, Relat. of that Leagnzr by M. C. 

This cicape was managed by colonel Bxmficld, Clarendon, tom. III. 
p. tot. 


« Some of the king's friends were alſo on board, with ſome authority 
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publicly ſaid, the army was intended for the king 


This was no ſooner known to the reſt of the ſhips, but they 


with the queen his mother, heard of this revolt, he reſolved 


vantage. But want of money detained him longer than he 


action, what advantage ſoever he might thence ex 
to retire about Carlifle till the arrival of the Scot 
which he obeyed, The reafon of this order was this? 
the rigid preſbyterians of Scotland were extremely a 5 
the royal party, the directors of affairs were apprebens ” 
that the progreſs made in England for the king, would . 
ſtruct the levying an army in Scotland. And indeed, i - 


s rather 


peck, but 


ch ar 


than for the ſervice of the Engliſh pre ſbyterians. 
The loſs of Berwick and Carliſle was followed ſo 
with another, which ſeemingly ſhould have embro 
affairs of the independents. I mean the revolt of 
the fleet about the end of May. The parliament har 
ordered eight men of war to guard the ſeas during the th 
mer, theſe ſhips lay in the Downs to take in Provif ul 
which was done but ſlowly, becauſe there was not muck 5 
be feared from the ſea. While this part of the fleet 1 
the Downs, ſome Kentiſh gentlemen, the King's fy 
frequently came on boards. Whether they found in the 2 
lors an inclination to mutiny, or raiſed it themſelves by 0 
verſing with them, it happened ſhortly after, that the "Bas 
was not performed in the fleet with the ſame ſubmiſſion 5 
before. The ſailors took the liberty to contradict their of. 
eers and obey them no farther than they pleaſed. The officer 
perceiving this great alteration, acquainted the Parliament 
with it, and immediately vice-admiral Rainſborough who 
was to command that ſquadron, was ordered to repair to the 
fleet, and inquire into the cauſes of this diſobedicnce. Rant 
borouga, being naturally very ſevere, began to make ſſit 
inquifition on board the admiral's ſhip ; upon which the men 
all roſe againſt him, and ſeizing on him, put him with fs 
more of the officers into the boat, and ſent them on ſhore, 
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followed their example, and uſed ſuch officers as they did ry: 3 
like, in the fame manner. As the fleet was not yet well ri. 3 
tualled, they were obliged to ſtay ſome days longer in the 
Downs, during which the royaliſts ſupplied them with neceſ. 
{aries in the beſt manner they could. After that they failed 
for Holland, and came to an anchor at the Brill, in order to 
put themſelves under the command of the duke of York, who 
was deſigned by the king to be lord high-admiral, as ſoon 
as he ſhould be of fit age for that poſt. 

The duke of York repairing to the fleet, then at Helvort. 
Sluys, was received with great acclamations. He declared 
the lord Willoughby of Parham, his vice-admiral ®, and 
appointed ſome other officers in the ſeveral ſhips, the failos 
having kept very few above the rank of a boatſwain or 
mate. As ſoon as the prince of Wales, who was at Paris 


to command the fleet himſelf, and employ it to the bell ad. 


wiſhed, cardinal Mazarin, not being very forward to ſupply 
him, no more than the earl of Ormond, who waited in vain 
at Paris, for the performance of his promiſes concerning 
Ireland. The news that the duke his brother was preparing 
to ſail with the fleet, made him repeat his endeavours to pro- 
cure money upon loan, and ſucceeding at laſt, came to 
Calais, and from thence by ſea to Helvoet-Sluys. He wi 
received by the fleet with all the reſpect and joy that could 
be deſired, and having provided what was wanting, by tix 
prince of Orange's aſſiſtance, ſent back the duke of York to 
the Hague, it not being proper to venture both at one time. 
His deſign was to ſeize Yarmouth, whether to go from 
thence and head the Scotch army, when it ſhould be in Eng- 
rand, or to ſecure an entrance into the kingdom, when there 
ſhould be occaſion. In failing to Yarmouth, he took a ſhy 
of London, bound for Rotterdam, laden with cloth by tie 
company of merchant-adventurers. It was ſaid this ſhip v3 
worth forty thouſand pounds. He ordered the goods to be 
ſealed up, and continued his courſe. But he ſucceeded no. 
at Yarmouth as he expected, the town refufing to admit hin, 
though great part of the inhabitants were for the king. 
Wherefore he reſolved to enter the Fhames, as well to intel. 
cept all outward and komeward-bound ſhips; as to 1uppo" 
the king's party, and that of the preſbyterians in the parti 
ment and city; for he was not ignorant of the projects tat 
were formed. Beſides, the queen his mother had cnjoin® 
him to court the preſbyterians, conceiving it was only by the 
means, that the King could be reſtored, For this reaſon allo, 
heafterwards releaſed thecloth ſhip for twelve thouſand pounds, 


Clarendon, tom. III. p. 118. 17 
b He had lately left the parliament, and withdrawn into Holland. Iver 

. 108. 5 : * 3 
i. The caſtles of Deal and Sandwich declared alfo about this time fr? 


king, but were reduced by colone) Rich, Ludlow, Tom, J. P. 28% gu 
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Whilſt the prince lay in the Thames, where he ſeized 
ſome other merchant-ſhips, the earl of Warwick, being well 
| affured of the fidelity of the reſt of the ſhips at Portſmouth, 

1 elſewhere, afſembled a fleet, and anchored in fight of the 
3 ſo that in all appearance the two fleets would not 
part without an engagement. But though the prince ſeemed 
3:clined to it, he was adviſed to avoid it if poſſible, and not 
without reaſon. His ſhips were fewer, and much ſmallcr 
than the earl of Warwick's ; beſides, the carl expected others 
from Portſmouth every moment, which arriving the next 
day rendered him very ſuperior. So the prince failed back 
to Holland, and ſecured his fleet at Helvoet-Sluys. The 
earl of Warwick followed him, and appeared before that port, 
but to no manner of purpoſe. | 8 | | 

Thus ended the prince of Wales's expedition with the 
ſhips revolted from the parliament. The money he received 
for the prizes he had taken, was not ſufficient to pay his 
fleet, and provide it with neceſlaries, ſo that it procured him 
more trouble than advantage. Before I leave this ſubject, it 
will not be improper, briefly to explain ſome rircumſtances 
in the lord Clarendon's hiſtory. 

Whilſt the two fleets lay in fight, and ſeemed to prepare 
for battle, the prince ſent Harry' Seymour to the earl of 
Warwick, with a letter to invite him to return to his alle- 
giance. The earl anſwered, that he adviſed his highneſs to 
put himſelf into the hands of the parliament. Notwithſtand- 
ing this diſcouraging anſwer, the prince ſent Mr. Crofts to 
the earl, who had married his aunt, imagining, he durſt not 
yenture to diſcover his ſentiments to Seymour. But Crofts 
returned with much the ſame anſwer. Hence it appears, the 
prince thought he had ſome room to rely on the earl of War- 
wick, as the lord Clarendon inſinuates, and the ground of his 
hope, which was properly the effect only of his, or rather of 
the whole royal party's pre poſſeſſion, was briefly this. The 
Scotch commiſſioners, as I ſaid, did not acquaint the leading 
preſbyterians with the particulars of their treaty with the 
king in the iſle of Wight. They only told them, an army 
would be raiſed in Scotland to deliver the king out of the 
hands of the independents, and that it was neceſſary the 
royaliſts and preſbyterians ſhould ſecond theſe endeavours, 
by acting jointly or ſeparately. This propoſal being ac- 
cepted, the royaliſts and preſbyterians prepared, as I have 
faid, to countenance the deſigns of the Scots by inſurrections 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. Matters ſtanding thus, 
Henry Rich earl of Holland, who had acted an ill part in the 
late war, had a mind, on this occaſion, to reconcile himſelf to 
the king, by labouring his reſtoration. 'To that end, he re- 
ceived a commiſſion from the prince of Wales, impowering 
him to raiſe forces for the king's ſervice, and his brother the 
ear] of Warwick promiſed to aſſiſt him in his deſigns. This 
is what the prince knew, and what made him believe the earl 
of Warwick was in the ſame diſpoſition with his brother, 
But there was a wide difference between the views of the 
royaliſts, and thoſe of the preſbyterians. Theſe, of whom 
the earl of Warwick was one of the heads, did not pretend 
to reſtore the king without terms, but only to free him out 


him afterwards, which they called ſettling the peace of the 
kingdom. But the prince, and the King's whole party 
would not underſtand this difference, and prepoſterouſly 
imagined, that all who had promiſed to act againſt the inde- 
pendents, had thereby engaged to ſerve the king without 


terms. Herein lay the miſtake. It is therefore evident, 


the earl of Warwick, who acted upon preſbyterian views, 
could not believe it his intereſt to deliver the fleet to the 
prince, fince, notwithſtanding the preſent occaſion which 
induced the preſbyterians to be in a readineſs to act againſt 


= the army, they ſtill conſidered the royal party as their real 
enemies. 955 


to ſurprize Pontefract caſtle in Yorkſhire, and put a garriſon 
= there, Shortly after Scarborough caſtle revolted from the 
= Parliament, and declared for the king. | 

= , the Scotch army being at length upon the point of enter- 
ung England, general Fairfax being ſtill employed in the 
= blockade of Colcheſter, and Cromwell in the fiege of Pem- 
roke, and as there were but two regiments in London, 
ienry Rich, earl of Holland, thought be could not have a 
fairer opportunity to execute his defign in favour of the 
king. This deſign was ſo far from being a ſecret, that it 
was become the common talk of the city. It was known 
2 eforehand, what day the earl of Holland was to depart, 
nnd the parliament did not ſeem to regard it, It was not 


i | 
They made up about five hundred horſe, Ruſbworth, Tom. VII. p. 1178. 


of the hands of the independents, to make conditions with 


In the beginning of June, the king's friends found means 
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for want of information; but the ſcene of affairs was much 
altered ſince the army's removal from London. The inde— 
pendents prevailed no more in the parliament, and the preſ- 
byterians began to hold up their heads. For this reaſon, 
the independents did not think proper, at ſuch a juncture, 
to take any ſteps that might induce the city of London to 
declare openly. On the other hand, the preſbyterian mem- 
bers were far from endeavouring to prevent the earl of Hol- 
land's deſign, which they conſidered as flowing from the ge- 
neral combination for the delivery of the king out of the 
hands of the enemy. So, the earl publicly departed from 
London, with about one hundred horſe, apd came ro King- 
ſton upon Thames, where George Villiers the young duke 
of Buckingham, the lord Francis Villiers bis brother, Henry 
Mordaunt earl of Peterborough, and the family of the ear} 
of Northampton, met him with ſome troops k. As ſoon as 
they were joined, they ſent a letter to the lord-mayor, and 
common-council of London, declaring their intention was 
to join the forces of Surry, Sullex, and Middleſex, to re— 
leaſe his mazeſty's perſon, to bring him with honour to his 
parliament, and to fettle peace in the kingdom: and de- 
fired their aſſiſtance no farther than their deſigns were really 
tor the good and happineſs of the king, parliament, and 
kingdom, according to the covenant.” Theſe laſt words, 
according to the . covenant, ſeemed neceflary, becauſe they 
knew the preſbyterians withed for nothing ſo much as the 
confirmation of the covenant. But the inagiſtrates of Lon- 
don thought not fit to chuſe for leaders, the earl of Holland, 
who was in no great repute, or the duke of Buckingham, an 
unexperienced youth, who had only the king's ſervice in 
view, without any regard to the public, or the covenant ; 
or in ſhort, any of theſe lords, whoſe principles were by no 
means agreeable to thoſe of the preſbyterians. So, without 
anſwering the letter, they ſent it to the parliament, who im- 
mediately voted the lords that had figned it to be traitors, 
and their eſtates to be ſequeſtered. ED 

The fame day the letter was writ, colonel Leveſey, with 
ſome companies of the two regiments that were quartered in 
Weſtminſter, met theſe lords near Kingſton, and entirel 
routed them. But, Leveſey's foot which was left behind, 
not being yet arrived, and the lords having ſent theirs to 
Kingfton, to ſecure their retreat, the horſe only, on both 
ſides, were engaged. Leveſey briſkly purſued them to King- 
ſton, where the toot ſtood their ground, and hindered the 
enemy's horſe from entering the town. That ſame night they 
quitted Kingſton, and retired to St. Alban's, with about four 
hundred men, | | 


Mean while, general Fairfax hearing of this inſurrection, 


ſent from the blockade of Colcheſter, colonel Scroep with a 
regiment of horſe, to the aſſiſtance of the parliament's troops. 
Scroop coming to Hertford, was informed, that the lords 
who had been defeated at Kingſton, were at St. Neot's in a 
negligent manner. Upon this intelligence, he marched thi- 
ther in the night, and ſurprized them in that little town, 
killing ſome ot their men, taking above a hundred priſoners, 
and diſperfing the reſt. The lord Francis Villiers was ſlain !. 
His brother the duke of Buckingham found means to eſcape, 
and the earl of Holland was taken, conducted to London, 
and afterwards ſent priſoner to Warwick-caſtle. Thus end- 
ed this ill-concerted enterprize, managed by perſons of no 
experience or {kill in the art of war. 

At laſt, duke Hamilton entered England at the head of 
the Scotch army, the gth of July. The eleventh of the 
ſame month, Pembroke-caſtle furrendered to Cromwell, who 
immediately diſpatched a body of horſe to reinforce the army 
in the north, commanded by major- general Lambert. He 
departed himſelf three days after, with the reſt of his forces 
which were already very much fatigued by their late fiege, 
and of which the greateſt part wanted ſhoes and ſtockings, 
though they undertook a long march, which pobably would 
be followed with a battle. Theſe difficulties diſcouraged not 
Cromwell. He purſued his march with all poſſible dili- 
gence, and yet could not join Lambert till the middle of 
Auguſt. We muſt now fee what duke Hamilton was doing, 
whilſt Cromwell was marching towards him. | 

The defign of thoſe who had prevailed for the raifing an 
army in Scotland, ſeemed to be to aſſiſt the Engliſh preſby- 
terians, to free the parliament from the yoke of the inde- 
pendents, and to deliver the king out of the hands of the, 
army. Theſe at leaſt were the moſt plauſible things that 
were urged to induce the parliament of Scotland to conſent 
to this extraordinary expedition, But it may very juſtly be 
doubted, whether this was the defign of all the leaders of 


! He was {lain in a Kirmiſh at Kingſton, Whitelock, f. 318. 
| Duke 
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the party, Some, among whom were duke Hamilton and 


his brother the earl of Lanerick, probably, ſought only to 
reſtore the king without terms, or at leaſt without any other 


condition than what he had himſelf offered, namely, his pro- 
miſe to obſerve the ancient laws, They did not much con- 
cern themſelves about maintaining the eſtabliſhment of preſ- 
byterianiſm in England, or the covenant between the two 
nations. Others, as the earls of Loudon and Lauderdale, 
who had been commiſſioners in England, really intended to 
ſerve the king, but upon theſe two conditions, that the preſ- 
byterian-government ſhould be eſtabliſhed in the church of 
Ingland, and the covenant punctually obſerved. As they 
thought, they had taken ſufficient care of theſe two points 
by the Iſle of Wight treaty, they little regarded the other 
conditions required of the king by the parliament of Eng- 
land, concerning the militia, nomination to the great offices, 
&c. But very likely, their deſign was to deceive one another. 
Theſe meant to make uſe of the King's party to procure the 
execution of the Iſle of Wight treaty, and the king's party, 
feigning to agree to what the others defired, intended to 
make uſe of them to enable the king not to be forced to re- 
ceive any terms. The duke of Hamilton's conduct after his 
entrance into England, ſ-ems to me a very ſtrong evidence, 
that he deſigned not to act in favour of the preſbyterians. 


It he had ſuch an intention, he ſhould not, it ſeems, have 


loſt, as he did, forty days in the yorthern counties, but 
have msrched directly to London. Lambert would not have 
been able to hinder his march, being much weaker than he. 
Cromwell was yet employed in Wales, and Fairfax in the 


blockade of Colcheſter. Probably, if, without loſing time, 


he had marched to London, he would have arrived before 
Cromwell and Lambert could have joined their forces ; and 
if Fairfax had quitted the blockade of Colcheſter, in order 
to throw himſelf into London, very likely, the inhabitants 
would have ſhut their gates againſt him, fince they would 
have been ſupported by the army of Scotland. Ar leaſt, in 
caſe Fairfax had riſen from before Colcheſter, that town, 
the whole county of Eſſex, and doubtleſs, Suffolk and Nor- 
tolk, would have joined with the Scots. In a word, if the 
Scotch army had marched towards the center of the king— 
dom, there would, doubtleſs, have been in many places, in- 
ſurrections, which would have greatly diſtreſſed the army of 


'the independents; and if duke Hamilton could have reached 


London, certainly the city and parliament would have openly 
declared againſt the army, and expelled out of both houſes, 
the independent members. It will hereafter appear, theſe 
are not bare conjectures, conſidering what paſſed in the city 
and parliament, whülſt it was expected, dhe Scotch army 
would take the courſe I have been ſpeaking of. 

But duke Hamilton had doubtleſs other views, fince he 
ſtaid above a month in the north, without any neceſſity. 
The lord Clarendon conjecturcs, the duke's intention was, 
to aflord time to the Engliſh army to defeat thoſe forces 
which were up in ſeveral parts of the kingdom for the king, 
that they might not be fo united as to obſtruct the preſby- 
terians deſign. Bur, whatever regard I may have for that 
noble hiſtorian, I cannot be of his opinion, for two reaſons 
which ſem to me very ſtrong. The firſt is, that duke Ha- 
milton was not a zealous preſbyterian. On the contrary, 
though he had taken the covenant, he was epiſcopal in his 
heart, as he had ſufficiently diſcovered whilſt he could do it 
without danger. The ſecond is, that he was the man who 
had moſt courted aud drawn into Scotland the royaliſts, 
whilſt the voting of an army was in queſtion. I ſhould re- 


ther think, he had a quite contrary aim to What the lord 


Clarendon imputes to him; that inſtead of deſigning to 
countenance the pretbyterian party, he rather feared to ren- 
der them too powertul, by approaching London, Knowing, 
when the king ſhould be in the hands of the preſbyterians, 
his condition would not be much happier. Very likely, his 
long ſtay in the north, was only to give the king's friends in 
thofe parts opportunity to join Langdale's forces, and thereby 
render the king's party ſuperior. 

However this be, not to dwell too long upon conjectures, 
as ſoon as duke Hamilton entered England, he marched to 
Carliſle, from whence he drew out the Engliſh, placed there 
by Muſgrave, and put in a Scotch garriſon. Some days after, 
Langdalc joined him with about four thouſand Englith foot, 


and ſeven or eight hundred horſe m. But theſe troops re- 
mained ſeparate, and in the marches, Langdale was always 


2 day before the Scotch army, This was to evade in ſome 
meaſure the order of the parliament of Scotland, that the 
Engliſh who ſhould refuſe to take the covenant, ſhould not 


* Duke Hamilton brought with him four thouſand horſe, and ten thou- 


army into as good a poſture as the ground would bez, 


be received into the army, nor act in conjunction with x 
Scots. Nevertheleſs the Engliſh and Scots made but 5 
army, under the command ot duke Hamilton, from _ 
Langdale received orders. Lambert, who was poſted bin 
the place where the two armies joined, or at leaſt ap kes g 
ed each other, retired in ſuch diſorder, that probably 1. 
would have been defeated, had he been purſued, but Fr 
Hamilton did not think fit to improve that advantage, H. 
continued ſome days at Carliſle, after which he marched 
Kendal in Weſtmoreland, where he reſted again, till py 
ing not wherewithall to ſubfiſt his army, he was forced 4 
it were, to proceed to Lancaſhire with part of his eos: 
leaving the reſt at Kendal. At length, he advanced to bb 
ſton, where he halted, the reaſon whereof is not Kin 
unleſs it was to ſtay for Monroe, who was coming vith 
three thouſand men out of Ireland. 

Mean while, Cromwell having reached Yorkſhire, Lam. 
bert inſtantly joined him, and they marched together 
directly to Preſton, where duke Hamilton lay. Langdale who 
made the van of the duke's army with his Engliſh troops 
ſent him notice that Cromwell was approaching with 3 
reſolution to give him battle, and conſequently it was necefſiry 
to keep his army together. But the duke regarded not th; 
intelligence, believing it to be only ſome detachment of 
Cromwell's army. In ſhort, Langdale was attacked by the 
enemies horſe, who drove him to Preſton, where he brought 
with him ſome priſoners, who affirmed that Croma; 
whole army was near. Whereupon the duke ſent him hack 
to his troops, promiſing to fend him aſſiſtance, but gif. 
pointed him. So Langdale being attacked, was forced A 
maintain a very unequal fight, which laſted however five g. 
fix hours; but at laſt he was entirely routed, Iminediarely 
after, Cromwell's horſe marched directly ro Preſton, where 
all was in ſuch confuſion that nothing was thought of by: 
flight. The duke himſelf thought proper to retire by the 
bridge, which he in vain endeavoured to guard, after paſſing 
it. The following letter was ſent by Cromwell to the 
parliament, the 2oth of Auguſt, containing a particular 
account of what paſſed between the two armies, on the 17th, 


18th, and igth of Auguſt, 
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* AFTER the conjunction of that party which I brovgh: 
with me out of Wales with the northern forces abou: 
Knareſborough and Wetherby, hearing that the enemy 
was advanced with their army to Lancaſhire, we came the 
oth inſtant to Hoddcr-bridge over Ribble, where we had 1 
council of war; and upon advertiſement the enemy intended 
ſouthward, and fince confirmed, that they retolved for 
London itſelf, and information that the Irifh forces und 
Monroe, lately come out of Ireland, which conſiſted cf 
twelve hundred horle, and fifteen hundred foot, were cn 
their march towards Lancaſhire to join with them, it was 
thought, to, engage the enemy to fight was our buſineſs; 
and accordingly marching over the bridge that night, 
quartered the whole army in the fields. Next morning we 
marched towards Preſton, having intelligence that the enemy 
was drawing together thereabouts from all his out quarters; ue 
drew out a torlorn of about two hundred horſe, and four 
hundred foot ; theſe gallantly engaged the enemy's ſcouts 
and out-guards, until we had opportunity to bring up ou! 
whole army. So ſoon as our foot and horſe came up, ve 
reſolved that night to engage them if we could; and there- 
fore advancing with our forlorns, and putting the reſt of i: 
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(which was totally inconvenient for our horſe, being u . 
incloſure and miry ground) we preſſed upon them througi 1 
a lane, and forced them from their ground, after 108i 
hours diſpute, until we came to the town ; into which fod 
troops of my regiment firſt entered; and being well ſecondes 
by colonel Harriſon's regiment, charged the enemy in tie 
town, and cleared the ſtreets. At laſt the enemy was pit 
into diſorder, many men flain, and many priſoners taken; 
the duke with moſt of the Scots horſe and foot retreat 
over the bridge; where after a very ſhort diſpute betwixt tl: 
Lancaſhire regiments (part of my lord general's and the 
being at puſh of pike) they were beaten from the bridge, 
and our horſe and foot followed them, killed many, ** 
took divers priſoners ; and we poftefſed the bridge over Der 
went, and a few houſes there, the enemy being drawn d 
within muſquet ſhot of us, where we lay that night, b 
not being able to attempt further vpon the enemy, © 
night preventing us. In this poſture did the enemy and Ge 
lie moſt part of that night; upon entering the town, many 
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ſand foot. See Burnet's Mem, p. 356. 


'; horſe fled towards Lancaſter, in the chaſe 

| had divers of our horſe, who purſued them 
of eee and had execution of them, and took about 
e Jred horſe, and many priſoners : we poſſeſſed in the 
five = much of the enemy's ammunition; I believe they 
gat ug five thouſand arms; the number of the ſlain we. 


age ic about a thouſand; the priſoners we took near 


ouſand. IG: Wo . 

_ e marched away, ſeven or eight thou- 
ſand foot and about four thouſand horſe; we followed them 
ont About three thouſand foot, and about two thouſand five 
at Jred horſe and dragoons 3 and in this proſecution that 
ver gentleman colonel Thornhaugh, preſſing too boldly; 
was lain, being run into the body, thigh, and head, by the 
emies lancers: our horſe ſtill proſecuted the enemy, 
killing and taking divers all the way; but by that time our 
army was come up, they recovered Wigan before we could 
attempt any thing upon them. We lay that night in the 
feld cloſe by the enemy, lying very dirty and weary, where 
we had ſome {kirmiſhing, &e. We took major- general 
Van Druſke, colonel Hurrey, and licutenant-colonel Ennis. 
& The next morning the enemy marched towards War- 
rington, made a ftand at a pals near Winwick ; we held 
them in fome diſpute until our army was come up, they 
maintaining the paſs with. great reſolution for many hours; 
but our men, by the bleſſing of God, charged very home 
upon them, beat them from their ſtanding, where we 
killed about a thouſand of them, and took (as we believe) 
E dout two thouſand priſoners, and proſecuted them home 
. to Warrington-town, where they poſſeſſed the bridge. As 
ſcon as we came thither, I received a meſſage from lieutenant- 
8 general Bailey, deſiring ſome capitulation; to which I yield- 
ed, and gave him theſe terms: That he ſhould ſurrender 
linſelf and all his officers and ſoldiers priſoners of war, with 
all his arms, ammunition, and horſes, upon quarter for life; 
which accordingly is done. Here are took about four thou- 


of the enemy 
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have their infantry ruined. 


up to them. 


“Thus you have the narrative 


knowledge, the great hand of God in this bufineſs: 


well armed, and five thouſand horſe ; 
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made not the leaſt ſhow of reſiſtance. 


2: Or rather Guaſconi, for that was the name of this 

tae Engliſh called Gaſcoigne. Napin. 
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e 3 8 the lord Capel, Henry Haſtings lord Louborongh, Sr 
= Pon, Sir Ab, Shipman, Sir ſohn Watts, 
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leren. T hey held out to long, that al! 


cries were eaten. 
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ſand compleat arms, and as many priſoners : and thus you 


« The duke is marched with his remaining horſe (which 
are about three thouſand) towards, Nantwich, where -the 
gentlemen of the county have taken about five hundred of 
them; the country will ſcarce ſuffer any of them to paſs, 
but bring in and kill divers as they light upon them. TI 
have ſent poſt to my lord Grey and Sir Edward Rhodes, to 
gather all together with ſpeed for their proſecution : Mon- 
roe is about Cumberland, with the horſe that ran away, 
and his Iriſh horſe and foot; but I have left a conſider- 
able ſtrength, I hope, to make refiſtance till we can come 


of the particulars of the 
ſucceſs. I could hardly tell how to ſay lefs,. there being 
ſo much of God; and I was not willing to ſay more, leſt 
there ſhould ſeem to be any thing of man; only give me 
Jeave to add one word, ſhewing the diſparity of the forces 
of both fides ; that ſo you may ſee, and all the world ac- 
The 
Scots army could not be leſs than twelve thouſand foot 
Langdale not leſs 
than two thouſand five hundred foot, and fifteen hundred 
borfe; in all twenty-one thouiand : in ours, in all, about 
eight thouſand fix hundred, and by. computation about 
wo thouſand of the enemy .flain, betwixt eight and nine 
tzouland priſoners, beſides what are lurking in hedges and 
private places, which the country daily bring in, or deſtroy.” 
To finiſh, in a few words, the relation of the unfortunate 
end of duke Hamilton and his army, I ſhall add, to what is 
mid in Cromwell's letter, that the duke retiring to Nant- 
wich, and finding himſelf purſued by Lambert with a ſtrong 
party of horſe, marched to Utoxeter in Staffordſhire, where 
ambert was almoſt as ſoon as he, and where the Scots 
In a word, the duke 
was taken with all the officers about him; and of the whole 
amg, the horſe only eſcaped, who went and joined Monroe 
in Cumberland. To this came the great effort of Scotland 
in favour of the king. I ſay in tavour of the king, for it is 
certain, moſt of the authers cf the enterpriſe intended the 


Florentine, whom 


be other Priſoners taken at Colcheſter were, George Goring earl of 
illiam 
11 vir Lodovick Dyer, Sir Henry 
pp*cton, Sir Deunard Strut, Sir Hugh Oriltey, Sir Richard Mauliverer, 
» eight lieutenant- colonels, nine maio!s, thirty captains, gentle- 
ve, heutenants Jeventy-two, enfigns and cornets fixty-nine, ſer- 
an hundred and ceighty=thiee, privatc joldiers three thouſand ſixty- 
the dogs and cats, and moſt of the 
The women and cluldren being at the lord Goring's 


783 

king's reſtoration; though they covered their deſigh with 

other pretences. '  _ I 1 
The defeat of the Scotch army was followed, within few 


days, by the taking of Colcheſter, the blockade whereof 


had laſted above two months. The beſieged having been 
forced to ſurrender at diſcretion, the general called a council 
of war, where it was determined, that Sir George Liſle, 
Sir Charles Lucas, and Sir Bernard Gaſcoigne n ſhould be 
ſhot to death. The two firſt were executed, but the gene- 
ral hearing, Sir Bernard was a Florentine, ſaved his life, for 
fear the Grand Duke ſhould revenge his death on the Engliſh 
gentlemen, who frequently travelled into his dominions “. 

The prince of Wales was at the Hague, when the news 

af duke Hamilton's defeat arrived there: On the morrow, 
John Maitland earl of Lauderdale waited on him with a let— 
ter from the parliament of Scotland, inviting him to come 
into their country, and head their army in England. But 
the news he had received the day before being confirmed, he 
did not think fit to hazard his perſon to no purpoſe, though 
the earl of Lauderdale preſſed him extremely to depart. So 
the earl was obliged to return all alond. : 
After the recital of the effects of the ſeveral commotions 
raiſed by the king's friends in the laſt ſeven or eight months, 
it wil! be neceſſary, before we proceed, to ſpeak. of- what 
paſſed the mean while in the parliament and city. 

Since the two houſes had voted no more addrefles to the 

king, there was a perfect union between the parliament and 
the army. The army no more ptetended to meddle in 
ſtate affairs. They conſented that the ſupernumerary troops, 
that is, ſuch as were not upon the late eſtabliſhment, ſhould 
be diſbanded by companies, as money was raiſed to pay 
them. They promiſed to retire to the towns and garriſons 
as ſoon as the parliament ſhould ſettle the neceſſary funds 
for their regular pay. This condeſcenſion or rather ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the parhament, proceeded from the independents 
power in both houſes, no reſolution being taken but by 
their direction, or at leaſt that was contrary to their views. 
On the other hand, though the preſbyterians were not ſorry, 
there were inſurrections in the kingdom capable of keeping 
the army employed, and obliging them to remove from 
London, they were in danger however that the king's party 
would grow too powerful before the Scotch army ſhoul:! 
enter England. Upon this army it was that they founded 
their hope of becoming once more maſters of the parliament 
and kingdom. But they perceived, that before the arrival 
of the aſſiſtance expected from Scotland, it was not their 
intereſt to ſecond the endeavours of the royaliſts, whoſe 
views were very oppoſite to theirs, for fear of enabling them 
to renew the war by their own ſtrengtb. On the other 
hand, they would have acted very imprudently, if they had 
openly declared againſt the army whilſt it was about Lon- 
don: without having ſufficient force to reſiſt it. The athit- 
ance of Scotland could only enable them to hold up their 
heads. For which reaſon the votes of both houſes were 
always unanimous to condemn the inſurrections in Wales, 
Kent, Effex, as well as thoſe of the earl of Holland and 
the duke of Buckingham. 'This was alſo the reaſon, that 
the independents met with no obſtacle in cauſing the cleven 
members accuſed by the army to be declared incapable of 
ſerving in parliament, and the lord-mayor, aldermen of 
London, and the ſeven peers to be profecated with the ut- 
moſt rigour for being concerned in the tumult of the 26th 
of July. Theſe were the reſolutions of a parliament vet 
governed and directed by the independents. But when once 
Cromwell was engaged in Walcs with part of the army, 
Fairfax employed at the blockade of Colcheſter, and when 
the ſurpriſal of Berwick and Carliſle had made it neceſſary 
to ſend ſome regiments into the North, the face of affairs 
began to change. The independent members found them— 
ſelves obliged, in their turn, to diſſemble, and conſent to 
things which they would doubtleſs have oppoſed, had the 
army been near to ſupport them. 

The 27th of April, before the army removed from Lon- 
don, upon information, true or falſe, brought to the par- 
liament?, that ſome officers had plotted to difarm, and then 
plunder the city, the common-council preſented a petition 


door, Aug. 20, crying out for bread; he told them They muſt eat their 
children, if they wanted,” Whereupon the women reviling him, the catened 
to pull out his eyes. The town was preterved from plunder, upon paying 
ten thouſand pounds. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1232—: 250. Whites 
lock, p. 324. | 

» One John Everard made an affidavit before the common conncil, that 
being in bed in an inn at \Windfor, he heard tome othcers talking of diſarin- 
ing the city, and then make them advance a million of money, or plunder 
them. Whereupon the common-council informed the houte of 
in their petition, Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1% 2—107 3, 
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to the houſe of commons, deſiring, that the chains of the 
city, which had been lately pulled down, might be ſet up 
again: tlie army moved to a farther diſtance from London: 

and major- general Skippon appointed to command within 
the lincs of communication, and the weekly bills of mor- 
tality. It is evident the common council had a mind to 
have it in their power to a& when the Scotch army ſhould: 
enter England. For they could not imagine the Scots. had: 


other thoughts than to ſupport the preſbyterian party. Phe 


der ot the removal of the army. t Enzo odd anc) 
The next day the houſe of commons having taken into; 
conſideration the affair of ſettling the government, voted : 
& 1. That the government.of the kingdom ſhould be tilt 
by king, lords, and commons. b 
« 2. That the ground-work for: this government ſhould. 


houſe granted two of their requeſts, and took time to confi- 


be the propoſitions laſt preſented. to the king:at Hamptons 


court. 6 eb 267: Dona ed 7 
& 3. That any member of the houſe ſhould have leave to 
ſpeak freely to any votes, ordinances, or declarations, con- 
cerning the king, &c. “ 0 9 1705880 
Theſe votes Were directly contrary to the deſigns of the 
independents, who meant to aboliſh regal power, and eſta- 
bliſh a common-wealth. But as their intention was yet a 
ſecret, or at. leaſt they had not declared- it, they did not 
think proper to diſcover it too openly, by oppoſing theſe 
votes. 1 
Some days after, ſundry of the inhabitants of London 
preſented a petition to the common- council, praying, that 
the lord-mayor and ſheriffs of London might be part of the 
committee for the militia of the city, and that the reſt of the 
committee might be choſen by the common: council. 
Upon this, the lord-mayor and common- council preſented 
2a petition to the houſe of commons, ſhowing, | 
That the general having by letter informed the houſe 
of commons of his deſigus to remove the two regiments 
that were at Weſtminſter, they conceived, that there was 
an expectation, the parliament ſhould be guarded by the 
forces of the city, which they were ready to do, provided 
they were put into a capacity to perform the fame, by 
ſettling the militia of London, and being authoriſed ſo 
to do. 2 | | 
„That the lord- mayor and common-counct] might, by 
ordinance of parliament, be authoriſed to nominate and 
preſent to both houtes of parliament a committee for the 
militia of the ſaid city; whereby commanders and ſoldiers 
might be the better united and encouraged to perform 
their duties, for the ſafety and preſervation of the parlia- 
ment and city. GE 0 
„ That the command of the Tower of London might be 
put into the hand of ſuch a perſon as ſhould be nominated 
and preſented to both houſes of parliament by the lord-mayor 
and common council. PE 
& That the ſoldiers there remaining might be removed. 
All this was granted againſt the intereſts of the indepen— 
dents, who, for a few months before, had ordered the con- 
rrary, becauſe they knew the Londoners were not for them. 
Thus the city endeavoured by degrees, under divers preten- 
ces, to put themſelves in a condition to act, when the ſeaſon 
was ripe | 
It appears alſo by a declaration of the houſe of commons 
of the 5th of May, how much the preſbyterians began to 
be ſuperior in the parliament. This declaration ran: That 
the houſe is reſolved to preſerve and maintain the folemn league 
and :ovenant, and the treaties between the two kingdoms of 
England and Scotland: and that they will be ready to join 
with the kingdom of Scotland in the propoſitions agreed upon 
by the two kingdoms, and preſented to his majeſty at Hamp- 
ton-court.” This was as a toothing to unite themſelves with 
the Scots, as ſoon as they ſhould enter the kingdom. Pro- 
bably, the commons believed them to be more ready than 
they were, and moreover, were yet ignorant, that the aim 
ot tho who had promoted the raiſing of an army in Scot- 
land, was rather to ſerve the king, than ſupport the pretby- 
terian-party in England. But they ſoon perceived, the 
royaliſts intended not to maintain the parliament's intereſt. 
If the cavalicrs, for ſo the King's party were called, had 
behaved with a little more policy, and leſs paſſion and heat, 
they might have done the King ſignal ſervice. But they ſo 
openly ſhowed, that their deſign was to reſtore 3he king 
without terms, that they obliged the pteſbyterians to be upon 
their guard, and even to oppoſe them, inſtead of acting 


7 


+ They were almoſt drunk, and had been animated, as they came through 
Welmintcr-hull, by ſome of the royalittss The quarrel began, by ſome 
al the countrymens afing the guards, Why they ſtood there to guard a com- 


jointly with them, as the cavaliers expected. This pag 
or, if you pleaſe,' extreme zeal for the king's forvia >] 
always the diſtinguiſhing character of that party, and N k 
baffled their deſigns. Some of this party, inhabitants oY 
county of Sutry, could not contain themſelves ſo lon "= 
would bave been requifite for the King's intereſt. q ag 
aſſembled in great numbers, horſe and foot, and cam * 
Weſtminſter, where they preſented a petition to the % . 
and another to the commons, worded in ſuch high and , 
terms, that they ſeemed to believe themſelves Jupporteg 1» 
the. whole kingdom. They demanded; . by 
„ 'That;tbe;king might be reſtored to his due hong 
juſt rights, according, to the oaths of allegiance and ſu 
macy: that he might be forthwith eſtablithed in his hg 
according; to the ſplendourſof his anceſtors : that he mice? 
tor the prelent come to Weſtminſter with honour and ſafes 
to treat: perſonally: tor compoſing differences: that the 0 
born ſubjects of England might be governed by the es 
laws and ſtatutes in force in the kingdom: that the = 
beginning might be prevented; and that the ordinance; 6 
preventing free quarter, might be duly executed, and # we 
made in diſbanding all armies, having their n : 
paid them 57 | 
Nothing could be more unſeaſonable than this Petition | 
ſuch a juncture, when the bufineſs was to foment the 2 
ſion between the preſbyterians and independents, w 0 


Ur, and 


due 


hereaz 


the petition tended to unite them againſt the royaliſts. Tu 


lords anſwered, They were now upon the conſideration gf 


the ſettling of the kingdom, and doubted not to ſatisfy 


all.“ Whilſt the commons were debating on the petition 
fome of the Surry-men 4. quarrelled with the parliament 
guard, diſarmed two or three of the ſoldiers, and killed on: 
Whereupon, to hinder them from carrying; their violence ar 
farther, more horſe and foot were ſent for from the Meuſe 
and Whitehall, who flew and wounded ſeveral, before the 
could be diſperſed. S579 | 


This attempt, and an information brought to the houſe 


of commons, that ſoldiers were privately liſting in London 
and a plot contriving by the royal party to ruin both pat 
lament and city, preſbyterians and independents, cauſed the 
parliament and city to enter into a ſtrict union together, It 


was equally their intereſt ro guard againſt the royaliſts, who 


hated the city no leſs than the parliament and army, and th 
take. meaſures to hinder the execution of the cavaliers defigns, 
Thus the impetuous zeal of the cavaliers was extremely 
injurious to the king ; whereas had it been well managed, it 
might have procured him great advantages. If they could 
have refolved to conceal their ſentiments, and ſuffer the 
preſbyterians to believe, that their ſole deſign was to deliver 
the king out of the hands of the independents, and to a& 
againſt the army, they would have, doubtleſs, conſiderably 
ſtrengthened their party; and the preſbyterians, inſtead of 
hurting, would have aſſiſted them. This was, probably, 
duke Hamilton's project, and theirs, who laboured to pro- 
cure him the command of the Scotch army. But the raſb 
and impetuous zeal of ſome particular perſons, to whom it 
was not thought proper to impart the ſecret, cauſed the 
preſbyterians to be as much upon their guard againſt the ci. 
valiers, as againſt the independents. So, in all the iniur- 
rections in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, whilſt the Scotch 
army was expected, the preſbyterians were wholly unconcerncc, 
except in Kent, where ſome general officers and refornmados 
were willing to engage. But after that diſappointment, tie 
lay ſtill in expectation of the Scots, on whole aſſiſtance they 
relied very much, though, as I before obſerved, without any 
foundation. | 
Mean while, the preſbyterians were greatly embarrafled. 
The Scotch army was not yet come, and they were in 79 
leſs danger from the king's ſucceſſes, than from the army's 
They could therefore join with neither of the parties, Wit 
out labouring their own ruin. The defigns of all tore 
were ſo oppoſite, that, whichſoever ſhould prevail, the other 
two would be infallibly ruined. The preſbyterians theret0* 
refolved at length to take advantage of the army's ablenc:, 
of the number of their voices in the parliament, and of the 
aſſiſtance of the city, to conclude a peace with the King; 
But in order to this peace, it was neceflary the king ſhould 
conſent to three conditions, without which they could no 
reſolve to be reconciled to him. The firſt was, © That lf 
militia of the kingdom ſhould, for ſuch a number of years, be 
pur into the hands of both houſes.” This point having bee 
the immediate cauſe, or at leaſt the pretence of the h, 


pany of rogues? meaning the parliament, Whitelock, p. 306. vil 8 
Herbert ſays, The ſoldiers firſt attionted the petitioners, becauſe they 1644 


red that the army ſhould be diſbanded, Mem. p. 51. | Recott: 
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jebart fram it, without evidently ſhowing, 
they wt poten a without an abſolute kW Boe 
are ge uld have rendered them odious to the whole king- 
g For to what purpoſe had ſo much blood been ſpilt, 
_ much treaſure conſumed, if a peace could be make 
an + that ſecurity? Beſides, in neglecting this article, 
_ Id, as I may ſay, have put themſelves in the king's 
w "whom they had mortally offended, The ſecond 
ion was, * That the preſbyterian government ſhould be 
"ſtabliſhed by authority of king and parliament.” This con- 
tion was no lefs neceſſary. It was one of the ſtrongeſt 
motives of their undetaking and continuing the war, wherein 
they bad been crowned with ſucceſs, the advantages of 
which they were not diſpoſed to relinquiſh. What would 
they have gained by the war, it by a peace they were to be 
liable again to the juriſdiction of the bithops and epiſcopal 
clergy, their mortal enemies? The third condition was, 
« That the king ſhould call in all his proclamations and decla- 
rations againſt the two houſes.” The neceſſity of this condition 
is evident, for the king having declared the members of both 
houſes rebels, they could not treat with him as ſuch, with- 
out renouncing all their rights and pretenfions. | | 

The reſolution of treating with the king being taken by 
the leading preſbyterians, the queſtion was, to put it in exe. 
cution. General Fairfax departing from Windſor the 22d 
of May, to march into the North, though within a few days 
ke was forced to take the Kentiſh route, the next day the 
common-council - of London preſented a petition to both 
houſes of parliament, wherein they ſaid: 

% That they thankfully acknowledged the favour of the 
houſe, in granting their defires concerning the Tower, and 
militia of London ; and in communicating to them ſeveral 
votes of both houſes of parliament, wherein it was reſolved 
not to alter the fundamental government of the kingdom, 
by king, lords, and commons ; to preſerve inviolably the 
ſolemn league and covenant, and the treaties between the 
kingdom of England and Scotland; and to be ready to 
join with the kingdom of Scotland, in the propoſitions agreed 
upon by both Kingdoms. They turther defired, that the 
aldermen, the recorder, and the reſt of their fellow-citizens, 
then in the Tower, might be diſcharged and reſtores ; and 
that in proſecution of their ſaid votes, they would be pleaſed 
to improve all good opportunities in perfecting the ſpeedy 
ſettlement of the peace of both kingdoms.” 

This petition was the firſt ſtep taken by the city of Lon- 
don, to give the parliament occaſion to endeavour a peace. 
The members, as I ſaid, were for the moſt part pretbyte- 
rians, and yet the independents prevailed, becauſe they were 


ſupported by the army. So, from the 6th of Auguſt 1647, 


to the end of May 1648, the parliament muſt be con- 
fidered as independent, becauſe the votes were directed by 


that party. But after the army's removal from London, the 


presbyterians had exerted themſelves, and, no longer fearing 
the army, paſſed ſuch votes as were moſt agreeable to their 


intereſt. From that time, therefore, the parliament is not 


to be conſidered as independent, but rather as preſbyterian. 
This remark is abſolutely neceſſary for underſtanding the 
reaſon of the difference between the proceedings of the par- 


lament of which we are going to ſpeak, and thoſe from the 


bth of Auguſt the laſt year. 

The petition above-mentioned being read in both houſes, 
they ordered the recorder, and all the other priſoners, to be 
releaſed, except the three aldermen, who had been impeached 
in torm, but who, nevertheleſs, were alſo diſcharged after 
lome days. They farther ordered, that the ſoldiers poſted 
in the Tower to reinforce the garriſon, ſhould return to their 
regiments. | 

On the morrow, the commons voted, notwithſtanding the 
oppotition of the independent members, That, after his ma- 
jeſty's aſſent to the three bills, which ſhould be offered to 
him, a treaty ſhould be had with him upon the reſt of the 
propoſitions preſepted to him at Hampton- court. Theſe three 
bills were for ſettling the militia, the presbyterian govern— 
ment, and recalling all his declarations againſt the two houſes. 
Theſe bills were ready the zoth of May, and ſent to the 
lords for their coucurrence. The ſame day, the general 
having drawn out the troops that were in the Tower, at 
vw hitehall, and the Meuſe, to employ them in his expedition 
againſt the Kentiſh-men, the houſe empowered the militia of 

oncon to ſend guards to the parliament, from time to time, 
as occaſion ſhould require. | 

e presbyterians were very much at eaſe, fince they 
were no longer checked by the army. But they till wanted 


* Recorder of London, He was diſcharged the 23d of May, upon the 
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one thing, of which they reſolved to take care. Whilſt 
the two houſes were governed by the independents, the Scots 
thought to have cauſe to complain, and, on that pretence, 
they were levying an army to march into England. For 
this reaſon, the parliament, now become presbyterian, be- 
lieved it neceſſary to remove all occafion of complaint, by 
giving them ſatisfaction, and to ſhow, they meant to pro- 
cced in a different manner from what they had done, whilſt 
checked by the independents. They now declared, they 
intended to maintain the covenant, and the treaties between 
the two kingdoms ; and to convince the Scots, the houſe of 
commons voted, That the three bills to be preſented to his 
majeſty, ſhould be communicated to the parliament of Scot- 
land for their approbation. Ir is eaſy to perceive, that the 
aim of the two houſes was to ſecure the aſſiſtance of Scot- 
land, and indeed it feems to have been Scotland's intereſt to 


unite with the parliament of England, fince it was become 


presbyterian. But, as I obſerved, thoſe by whom the par- 
lament of Scotland was then managed, ſought not ſo much 
the good of the kingdom, as the king's advantage ; but of 
this the parliament of England was yet ignorant, or perhaps 
would hardly believe it. There was moreover, in the fore- 
mentioned reſolution, one great inconvenience, namely, loſs 
of time. It was the presbyterians intereſt to haſten the 
treaty with the king, whilſt the event of what was preparing, 
was yet doubtful. But, on the contrary, delay was ad- 
vantageous to the independents, who, as will hereafter appear, 
failed not to uſe that method to break their enemies meaſures; 
The next day the commons ordered that the eleven 
members of their houſe, and the ſeven peers accuſed by the 
army, ſhould be fully diſcharged, and Glyn" member for 
Weſtminſter, who had been expelled, was received into the 
houſe. 5 
As the two houſes perceived, that the ſeveral inſurrections 
in the Kingdom were wholly in favour of the king, they 
prohibited, on pain of death, to take up arms without their 
authority, They imagined to have no farther occaſion for 
ſuch friends to defend them againſt the independents. Mean 
while, as they had no army to protect their adherents againſt 
the attempts of the cavaliers, it was moved to raiſe forces, 


and oblige the officers to take the covenant. But after ſome. 


debates, this laſt point was ordered to be laid aſide for the 
preſent. It was alſo propoſed to remove the king to Wind- 
tor. But nothing was determined. Probably, the houſe 
knew not how to compel Hammond, in caſe he refuſed to 


deliver the king. 


Though the vote to preſent the three bills to the king 
paſſed the 2d of June, it was the 26th before the twa houſes 
appointed a committee to debate upon the manner and place 


of treaty with the king, and their report was made the goth. 


In the mean time, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and common— 
council of London, preſented a petition to the two houſes, 
defiring, | 

That a perſonal treaty might be obtained betwixt his 
majeſty and both houſes, in the city of London, or ſome 
other convenient place. | | | 


„That the Scots might be invited to the treaty, That, 


ſo according to the duty of their allegiance, proteſtation, 
ſolemn league and covenant, his majeſty's royal perſon, 
honour, and eftate, might be preſerved, the power and 
privilege of parliament maintained, the juſt rights and 1i- 
berties of the ſubjects reſtored, religion, and government 
of the church 'in purity eſtabliſhed, all differences might 
be the better compoled, and a firm and laſting peace con- 
cluded, &c.“ oe | 

To this it was anſwered by both houſes, that they were: 


now employed in conſiderations of peace, and doubted not 


but what they had done, and ſhould do therein, would be 
ſatisfactory to the city of London, and all others that de- 
ſired to fee the troubles of the Kingdom ended in a ſafe and 
juſt peace. | 

The report of the committce appointed to conſider of a 
perſonal treaty with the king, was: | 

© 1. That the vote of the 3d of January, 1647, forbid- 


ding any addrefles to be made to, or received from, his 


majeſty, ſhould be made null. 

e 2, That the three propoſitions ſent into the kingdom of 
Scotland, and to be preſented to his majeſty before a per- 
ſonal treaty be had, ſhould not be inſiſted upon. 

„ 3. That his majeſty be removed to ſome of his houſes 
within ten miles of London.“ 

The ſame day, the lords acquainted the commons, that 


they approved of the propoſitions reported by the committee, 


petition preſented that day by the common-council, 
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and deſired their concurrence. But the commons were not 
fo expeditious as the lords. They could not reſolve to begin 
a negotiation with the king, without being firſt ſecure of the 
three conditions which were to be the foundation of the 
peace. I have already mentioned the reaſons. Mean while 
both houſes continuing in their reſpective opinions, it was, 
almoſt a month before the diſpute was ended. | | 

The -lords urged, at a conference, that the three bills 
ſhould not be infiſted on- 1. That there may be no delay 


in the thing, a ſpeedy perſonal treaty being ſo much defired 


and petitioned for. 2. Becauſe it is the deſire of the parlia- 
ment of Scotland. 3. The agreement upon the treaty will 
be the more authentic. 4. It is probable, the king, hav- 
ing no army in being, will condeſcend to that which at 
Uxbridge and Oxford he refuſed. 5. It is not the way of 
treaty to confirm any particular, before all is agreed, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of moſt concernment, and which will be chietly 
inſiſted upon. | | 

The commons anſwered, © That the diſaffected party in 
or near London is ſo great, that if the King grants not 
the militia before he comes, there will be no ſafety for 
the parliament, nor is the treaty like to proceed; for many 
will endeavour to bring in the king without any agreement, 
and even with deſtruction to the parliament. 2. If the 
prefbyterian government be not decreed, all things will grow 
mto confuſion in the churches, and the preſent miniſters 
be great ſufferers. 3. If the declarations be not recalled, 
the parliament is not in capacity to treat, having been declared 
rebels and traytors, and no parliament, but a pretended one, 
which was never done by any of the kings of England. 
And whereas it may be objected, theſe things need debate; 
it is anſwered, the king is not ignorant of the full demand 
of theſe particulars, they having been over and over pre- 
fented to him; and to the two firſt he hath declared a wil- 
tingneſs ; nor yet is he obliged to paſs them as bills, unleſs 
all ochèr things are agreed upon; and if no agreement (he 
being at liberty) a new war is like to enſue.” 

To theſe reaſons the lords replied, * That they could not 
imagine, nor was it probable, that the party avout London, 
who had petitioned for a treaty, would put it on to the diſ- 
advantage of the parliament. 2. They did not apprehend 
any prejudice to the parliament's party during the treaty. 
3. His majeſty had declared, he would conſent to all toge- 


ther; and not to any before all was agreed. And that in caſe. 


there were no agreement, they were in ſtate as before.“ 

The commons being by no means ſatisfied with theſe rea- 
fons, anſwereds, © There was no doubt but thoſe in the 
parts about London, would put forward the treaty, to the 
diſadvantage of the parliament and kingdom; being ſuch 
who had not only petitioned the re- eſtabliſhment of the king 
veithout conditions, but had taken up arms, and were now 
in arms for no leſs (as they ſay at Colcheſter) than to cudgel 
the parlianient into a treaty, 2. For his majeſty's ſaying, 
he would not paſs any before all were agreed; it ſeems not; 
for he pretends to be willing to paſs theſe only upon con- 
ditions, or in any way, as that DE FAcro, he will; and DE 
[URE, the power ſhall be declared in him ; which were, 

he parliament to part with that, which will be their 

2 lots and deſtruction. And beſides, as to ſecurity, 
what appears, unleſs the grant of theſe propoſitjions? For 
it 15 ſuppoſed, the treaty will be in or near London. And 
what is ſaid, How his majeſty thatll be? Who ſhall be 
with him > How the diſaffected ſhall be ordered? More- 
over if this be not, why may not things ſettled by law be 
revived Þ Epilcopacy again ſet on foot? All the miniſters 
rained out for ſcandal, re-enter 2 Others of honeſt lite put 
to leck their livings? How then, in caſe no accord be 
made, can it be thought that the parliament will be in ſtate 
as before?“ . | | 

This diſpute held till the 28th of July, the independent 


— 


members hyartily joining with the preſbyterians in whatever 


could retard or obſtruct the treaty. But it was not upon 
this point only that they endeavoured to ſpend the time to 
no purpolte. 

Whilſt the conteſt between the two houſes ſtill laſted, 
the city of London having preſented a petition, declaring, 
tney did concur with the defire of a perſonal treaty con- 
taincd in another petition of the military officers, it was 
ordered, that a committee of parliament, and another of the 
Common council, ſhould meet together, and examine the 
«fair, In the frequent conferences between theſe commit- 
recs, the independents uſed ſeveral artifices to prolong mat- 
ters. The prefbvrrerians concurred with them in the ſame 


* By a member, for this was a free con- 
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year, to guard the king and parhament againſt all fore 


deſign; for, as I ſaid, they were againſt treating 
. 5 8 
king before he had conſented to the three bills. The 
mittee of parliament put ſeveral queſtions to the Es 
of the common-council, which theſe were not Progures © 
anſwer z and, as they had no inſtructions about them "a 
were forced to defire time to conſult thoſe by whom, 10 
were appointed. By that means the conferences were ., 
tiplied without any thing done; for no ſooner ww 
demand anſwered, but another was made, and ſo the 15 
paſſed in vain. 
At laſt the common- council, perceiving theſe queg; 
were deſigned only to amuſe them, ordered it to be de 2 
to the committee of parliament, that it was the deſire 
city, that a treaty ſhould be entered into with all 
dition. They ordered likewiſe, 


With tha 


Clareg 
of the 
that the engagement | 
which had brought the army to London, ſhould be fa 
ſcribed by all the inhabitants, either by calling them tos 
ther, or by carrying it from houſe to houſe to be Genel 
They were not contented with this; for they ſo mans vy 
that the watermen and others preſented alſo petitions that 
the perſonal treaty might be haſtened. In ſhort, they plain 
ſhowed, what they could not obtain by fair means he 
would have by force. Whereupon, major general Sippen 
was privately ordered by the commons to liſt ſoldiers in th. 
city, and be ready to guard the parliament in caſe of aur 
violence. The common-council complained of theſe exit 
which were making in the city, without the privity of tho 
committee of militia. But the houſe approved of then. 
under colour the city was in danger from the cavalier 
Nay, they imparted to. the common-council, certain iger. 
cepted letters, in one of which was incloſed a declaration 
from the prince of Wales. Another was writ from London 
to one at Edinburgh, intimating that the king's party ws 
very powerful in London: that there was no danger from 
any but Skippon, who was raifing troops ; but howerer 
they were nothing in compariſon of thoſe who were ſecretly 


oy 


liſted for the king. That it ſhould be ſo ordered, thi 


Skippon ſhould ſoon be deprived of his poſt, and expelld 
the city. | 

It is certain, in the preſent fituation of affairs, the ror. 
aliſts conceived great hopes. Nay, many cavaliers ſcruyled 
not to pais for preſbyterians, and mixed with them, to 
ſtrepgthen the party of thoſe who intended to force the pz. 
lament to a peace. Hence aroſe the conteſt between th: 
commons and the city of London. Among the picflyte. 
rians many were apprehenſive, that by a too long delay, the 
opportunity of treating advantageouſly with the king would 
be loſt. They flattered themſelves, that in ſuch a juncturr, 
the King would refuſe nothing of what ſhould. be defiree, 
and they did not {ce the neceſſity of lofing time in requiring 
things beforehand, which in their opinion could not but be 
granted in a treaty. This opinion, entertained by the lords 
and common-council of London, was ſolely founded in a 
falſe imagination, that the king could not but think him 
loft, if the Scotch army ſhould once enter England, and 
conſequently would grant every thing, in fo deſperate a caſe; 
wherein they were much miſtaken, as we have ſcen. Bu: 
the commons {till inſiſted upon the three bills, as ablolutely 
neccilary for the ſecurity of the kingdom, Whilſt the pre 
byterians thus differed among themſelves, the time paſſe 
away without any effectual endeavours for a peace. Ti! 
blockade of Colcheſter was juſt at an end: Cromwell wos 
upon the point of finiſhing the ſiege of Pembroke-caſiie, 
and going to join Lambert; and Fairfax, after the taking 
of Colcheſter, was about to come once more and awe tht 
parliament, Beſides, the king's party was daily increafivg 
in the North, where Langdale, whoſe forces were now abovs 
{our thouſand, was preparing to join duke Hamilton. 

The affairs of England were then in a terrible confution. 
The wiſeſt and moſt experienced could not form any probable 
conjecture of what was to happen, each of the parties having 
almoſt equal reaſon both to hope and to fear. 

Indeed, the independents were no longer maſters m the 
parliament, but were however ſufficiently numerous 10 ob. 
ſtruct, by ſundry artifices, or at leaſt to retard the peace, 
or prolong the negotiation. Moreover they were ſupport: 
by three armies, which, though remote from London, Il. 
ſpired their enemics with terror. Nevertheleſs they ln, 
it was intended to take advantage of the abſence of theic 
armies to conclude a peace with the king, which could It 
but ruin them, if made before their toices were rejoin: 
They knew themſclves to be equally hated by the Scots, t“ 


ference. Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 2192, 
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dhe kingdoms u 
What patled 
Leibe, this army was deſigned to reſtore the king with- 
dot conditions, or at leaſt upon terms very different from 
ole that were pretended to be laid on him. Though 
I have touched u 

will not be a 
Hy mvincibly prove 
E © king's ſervice, 


E whereby 


14 d the royaliſts. They were therefore in 
_— theſe three 9 — would unite againſt them, as 
1 yn was projected, and then the independents would 
o_ 4 too weak to reſiſt ſo many enemies at once. It 
w_ bereford their intereſt to hinder that union as much as 
r de, till the events of the war which was going to re- 
-— Would unravel the affairs of the kingdom. They 
r much in Cromwell's valour and capacity, and im- 
r i expected, that the end of the fiege he had under- 
ec * enable him to join Lambert in the north, and 
2 the Scots, who were ready to enter England. | 
” The rrefbyterians had no army at all. Their whole re- 
ti ng 4 on the city of London : but their leaders were 
7 1ely troubled to ſee the magiſtrates purſuing wrong 
detbods, whether by the artifices of the cavaliers, or by a 
= arneſt deſire of peace. They hoped however, the king, 
135 \reſent circumſtances, would immediately grant their 
pris. in order to free himſelf out of the hands of the in- 
dependents, and unite the whole kingdom againſt them. 
But they built upon no ſolid foundation. Had there been a 
treaty at the time I am ſpeaking of, the king, who knew 
the Scotch army was not deſigned againſt him, would have 
-anted at moſt but what he was obliged to by his treaty 
with the Scotch commiſſioners, which would not have been 
q ficient to content the preſbyterians, as the fequel will 
wo for the royaliſts, the leading men being informed of 
duke Hamilton's intentions, they muſt have entertained 
great hopes. They flattered themſelves, that the Scots and 
preibyterians would equally afüſt in delivering the king from 
captivity, and that when he ſhould be free, and the inde- 
pendent party ſubdued, he would be able to withſtand the 
preſbyterians and renew the war, in caſe unreaſonable terms 
were infiſted upon. They ſaw however with great concern 
their deſigns ruined in Kent, in Effex, and by the il! 


ſucceſs of the earl of Holland's and duke of Buckingham's 


attempt. Certainly they were in an ill fituation, between 
the preſbyterians and the independents, what hopes ſoever 
they had entertained of deceiving the preſbyterians, and en- 
gaging them to ſerve the king, under colour of acting againſt 
the independents. Their whole refuge therefore lay in the 
progreſs to be made by duke Hamilton and Langdale, and in 
the expectation of inducing the city to force the parliament 
to conclude a haſty. peace to the king's advantage. | 
At laſt the ſo long expected army of Scotland entered 


England, as hath been ſaid, about the beginning of July. 


When the raifing it was reſolved, it was defigned againſt 
the parliament of England, then under the direction of the 


army and independents. But when the Scots came into 


England, the face of affairs was changed and the parliament 
not only become preſbyterian, but had taken ſeveral ſteps to 
ſhow, they intended to preſerve an union and good corre- 
ſpondence between the two kingdoms. Mean while, though 
the committee of the parliament of Scotland was not igno- 
rant of what paſſed in England, they had not given new 
inſtructions to duke Hamilton, or expreſſed any detire to join 
with the parliament, now freed from the dominion of the 
army. Thus duke Hamilton entered England as enemy to 
the parliament, fince there was no alteration in his orders. 
He pretended, indeed, a deſign to maintain the covenant. 


Y But the parliament had alſo declared, they had the ſame in- 


tention. What then could hinder the duke from making 
fome advances to the parliament, to demonſtrate, he was 


z {ent into England to promote that deſign? At leaſt, when 
be entered a foreign kingdom with an army, he ſhould, one 


would think, have publiſhed a manifeſto to declare the in— 
tentions of his maſters. But he only writ to major general 
Lambert,“ That the committee of the eſtates of parlia- 
ment had commanded him to enter Evgland with an army, 
or maintaining the covenant, ſettling religion, delivering 


dae king from his baſe impriſonment, freeing the parliament 


'om the conſtraints put upon them, diſbanding the armies, 

the ſubjects might be free from the intolerable 
taxes and quarter which they had ſo long groaned under, 
and for procuring a ſolemn peace and firm union betwixt 
nder his majeſty's government.” But if 
before be confidered, it will be eaſy to per- 


pon this ſubject in ſeveral places, I believe 
miſs briefly to ſum up the reaſons, which 
that the Scotch army was ſolely intended for 


1. The Scotch commiſſioners had treated with the king 
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without being authorized by their ' parliament. They had 
treated for the affairs of England without receiving any power 
trom the Engliſh. | | 

2. They had engaged to endeavour to reſtore the king to 
the throne of England, without any other condition than 
the confirmation of the preſbyterian-government for only 
three years. As for the covenant, they had indeed obliged 
the King to promiſe, he would confirm it, for the ſecurity 
of thoſe who had taken it; that is, that they might not be 
proſecuted on that account: but with full liberty to every 
one not to ſubſcribe it. They had engaged to maintain the 
rights of the king and crown with reſpect to the militia, the 
great-ſeal, nomination to offices, choice of privy-counſellors, 
negative voice in the parlianient. Moreover, they had con- 
cealed the contents of the treaty from the leading preſbyte- 


rians, and at the ſame time communicated them to the king's 
principal friends, : 


3. Theſe ſame commiſſioners had engaged Sir Marmaduke 


Langdale and Sir Philip Muſgrave to raiſc forces for the king 
and {ſeize Berwick and Carliſle. TE 


4. Theſe two gentlemen had repaired to Edinburgh 


where they had often conferred with duke Hamilton and 


others of the King's party, and when the commiſſioners of 
England complained of their being ſuffered at Edinburgh, 
they were only concealed, and the conferences with them 
continued, 5 | 

5. Duke Hamilton, before his departure from London, 
had declared, he would do ſ the king fignal ſervice, and this 
duke was placed at the head of the army. 

6. The ſame duke had entered into an engagement with 
Langdaie, that as ſoon as the Scotch army was in England, 
there ſhould be no more. mention of the covenant, and all 
the King's friends ſhould be received into the army without 
diſtinction. It is true, he was afterwards reſtrained by a 
decree of the parliament of Scotland. But he found means 
to evade it, by cauſing Langdale to march one day before 
him, as if Langdale had not acted by his orders. But the 
contrary plainly appeared, when he was defeated by Crom- 
well. | | h 

7. The parliament of Scotland was called by the credit 
of duke Hamilton and the commiſſioners who had treated 
with the king, and the members were elected by the cabals 
of the lane party. | 5 1 
8. When the levying an army came to be debated in the 
Parliament, it was ſtrongly oppoſcd, as well by ſeveral lords, 
as by the general-aſſembly of the kirk. It was ſolidly 
proved, that at leaſt the grounds of the war ought to be 
declared before it was reſolved. Proteſtations were alſo made 
againſt it; but they were evaded, of which there can be 
no other reaſon given, but that the army was defigned for 
the king's ſervice, though it was not thought proper to 
declare it. 

9. Finally, when the duke had entered England, he took 
not the leaſt ſtep to intimate he was come to ſupport the 


preſbyterian-party. Inſtead of marching directly to London, 


whilſt Cromwell was at a diſtance, though he might be ſure 


the parhament and city were very defirous to join him, he * 


ſpent above a month in the northern counties without any 
neceſſity. This conduct therefore ſhows, his deſign was not 
to aſſiſt the preſbyterians, though he intended to act againſt 
the independents, | | 

What has been ſaid clearly proves, the Scotch army came 
into England with defign to reſtore the king without terms, 
under colour of delivering him from the independents. It 
is no wonder, that the parliament, where the king had few 
friends, ſhould declare this army encmies of the kingdom, 
as ſoon as their entrance was known. Nevertheleſs, as the 
preſbyterians were yet perſuaded, the Scots were come to 


ſupport them, it was with great ſtruggle that this declara- 


tion paſſed the houſe of commons. Ninety preſbyterian 
members oppoſed it to the utmoſt of their power, ſo far 
were they trom imagining, the Scots had taken up arms for 
the king's intereſt. But it was not long before they were 
undeceived. | | | 
The 28th of July the commons agreed at laſt, that the 
king ſhould be treated with upon the Hampton-court pro- 
poſitions, without being obliged to fign the three bills be- 
fore-mentioned. In all likelihood the preſbyterians were at 


length ſenſible, that by deferring the treaty, they were 


labouring for the independents, who ſought only to waſte the 
time, till Cromwell, who was in the midſt of his march, 
ſhould have joined Lambert. But it was not poſſible to 
advance ſo far as would have been neceſſary to finiſh or even 
begin the treaty, before the revolution cauſed by duke 
Hamilton's defeat. The formalities which muſt be obſerved 
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in a parliam&it, ſeveral unexpected affairs, the arrival of 
the prince of Wales before Yarmouth, and afterwards in 
the Thames, afforded the ipdependent members frequent 


occaſions to prolong the treaty. On alt theſe. occaſions, 
they affected to make tedious ſpeeches, which waſted many 
days fitting. When they ſaw it was not in theit power to 
ſet aſide the treaty, or oblige the houſe to infiſt upon the 
three bills, they feigned to conſent freely to the negotiation : 
but withal, perpetually found means to delay it. Ir a word, 
to know what were the fruits of theſe artifices, it need only 
be conſidered, that the commons firſt reſolution to treat with 
the king was on the 24th of May ; but they did not defift 
from the three bills till the 28th of July; that it was the 
28th of September before the negotiation began, and conſe- 
quently the affair held four months, without reckoning the 
time ſpent in the treaty. 
Cromwell had defeated duke Hamilton, and was marching, 
into Scotland to hinder the Scots from returning to diſturb 
England. On the other hand, general Fairfax having taken 
Colcheſter, was poſted with his army within twenty miles 
of London to awe the partiament. It is therefore certain, 
when the negotiation began, affairs were far from being in 
the ſame eſtate as when the treaty was reſolved. The good 
ſucceſs of the army made the preſbyterians more timorous, 
and the independents more bold. But on the other fide, the 
king, loſing all hopes of affiſtance both from the Scots and 
the royaliſts, found himſelf indiſpenſably obliged to yield in 
a treaty what he would never have granted, if the face of 
his affairs had not been changed. Theſe are confiderations 
which I thought requiſite, before I proceeded to what paſted 

the five laſt months of the year 1648, | 5 
Since the commens had conſented to treat with the king, 
without obliging him to ſign the three bills, five days more 
had paſſed before the manner, place, and time of the treaty 

could be ſettled*, The king required that all perſons might 
have acceſs to him as when at Hampton- court: that the 
Scots ſhould be invited to affift at the treaty, and appointed 
the town of Newport in the Ifle of Wight for the place of 
conference. The commiſfioners who had been ſent to him, 
having reported his defires to the houſes, the lords, who 
were willing to diſpatch the affair, two days after paſſed the 
following votes : | 

& 1. That the votes of both houſes of parliament, againſt 
no farther addreſſes and applications to his -majeſty, be re- 
called. 

&* 2, That ſuch perſons as his majeſty ſhall ſend for, as of 
neceſſary uſe to him in the treaty, be admitted to wait on 
him : and that his majeſty be in the ſame ſtate of freedom, 
as he was laſt in at Hampton- court. 

3. That ſuch ſervants as his majefty ſhall appoint, be 
ſent to wait on him. 5 

«© 4. That the place for the treaty be in Newport, in the 
We of Wight. | 

6 5. That the Scots be invited to treat with his majeſty, 

© 6. That his majeſty be admitted to invite them. 

« . That the inſtructions given from both houſes of par- 
liament, to colonel Hammond governor of the Iſle of 
Wight, be recalled. | 

8. That five lords and ten commoners be choſen com- 
miſſioners, to treat with the king. | 
9. That it be referred to the committee of lords and 
commons for peace, to prepare all things in readineſs for 
the ſpeeding of the treaty.” | | | 

Thefe votes being ſent to the commons, they did not think 
proper to paſs them without ſome amendments, 

66 The firſt was admitted. | : 

« As to the ſecond, the commons ordered, That his ma- 
jeſty ſhould be defired to ſend to the houſes the names 
of ſuch perſons as he ſhould conceive to be of neceſſary uſe 
about him during the treaty ; they not being perſons excepted 
againſt by both houſes of parliament from pardon, or that 
were then under reftraint, or in actual wars againſt the par- 
liament by ſea or land ; or in ſuch numbers, as might draw 

any juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion; and that his majeſty ſhould 
be in the ſame freedom, honour, and ſafety, as he was in 
when he was at Hampton- court. | 


«© Upon the third, they. concurred in the vote for his ma- 


jeſty's attendants, provided they were ſuch as were not in 
any of the former qualifications. 
„ The fourth was approved. of. 


t Both houſes agreed, Auguſt 2, to treat with the king in the Ile of Wight; 


and the earl of Middletex, Sir John Hippeiley, and Mr. Bulkley, were tent, 
Auguſt 4, to his majeſty, with the votes of the two houſes, Sec Ruſhworth, 
Tom. VII. p. 1214, 1216. . | 
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So, before the conferences began 


into the ſame iſle, without leave of the parliament, 


ner, as might confiſt with the honour, freedom, and ſafet 


armies and forces then on foot, and particularly the Scots 


* As to the fifth and ſixth, the queſtion, Whether 
Scots thould be invited by the parliament, to ſend eon 
miſſioners to treat with his majeſty upon the Propoſitc,. 
preſented to him at Hampton court, it was carried ** 
negative. But it was ordered however, That if the kin 
ſhould think fit to ſend for any of the Scotiſh nation J 
advife with him concerning the affairs of the Kingdom 
Scotland only, the houſes would give him a ſafe· conduc 

Concerning the ſeventh, it was reſolved, That bet 
the recalling of colonel Hammond's inſtructions, they 1 
ſend again to his majeſty, to let him Know, how far th 
had proceeded, as to a treaty, and to have his mae 
approbation. | þ Ne 5 

The eighth and ninth were admitted without any gig 
culty.“ ö 

The next day the commons ordered new inſtructi 
colonel Hammond, viz. | 

That the king be removed to Newport, and be in 1, 
ſame condition and freedoin there, as he was at Ham 
court, 

That no perſon in the firſt exception out of mere: 
nor under reſtraints of the parliament, nor of late actually 0 
arms againſt the parliament, be admitted to the king. 

** That no perſon that hath been in arms againſt the 
parliament, &c. or of whom there is juſt cauſe of ſulſi. 
cion, be admitted into any fort or tower in the Ile of 
Wight. | | | 

That no perſon of any foreign nation be admitted to cons 


the | 


thoulg 


Ons to 


ton. 


Ik the kingdom of Scotland ſend any to treat with his 
majeſty, they ſhall have a paſs from both houſes, and hs 
admitted. 

That his majeſty paſs his royal word, not to go ou: of 
the iſland during the treaty, or twenty-eight days after, with. 
out the advice of both houfes of parliament.” 

The next day, advice was brought of duke Hamilton 
defeat. The independents thence hoped, they ſhould hinder 
the conclufion of the treaty ", and the preſbyterians, tha 
the king would grant every thing, ſince he had loſt the a. 
ſiſtance he depended upon, and was without any reſource, 
Thus, this event, though of the greateſt importance, cauſed 
no alteration in the diſpofition of the parties to treat, 4 
few days after they received alfo news of the taking of Col. 
cheſter. EN 5 

The king having ſent a liſt of the perſons he defired to 
have about him, the parliament excepted againſt three, 
namely, Aſhburnham, Legg, and Dowcet, who were then 
in cuſtody. | ; TE 

It was not only upon this point, but ſeveral others, where 
difficulties occurred, that they were forced to ſend expreſſes 
to the king. It ſuffices to ſay, that the parliament's com- 
miſſioners departed not from London for Newport, till th: 
13th of September, and the conferences began not till th: 
18th. It was agreed, they ſhould continue forty days only, 

Whilſt preparations were making for the treaty, the prince? 
of Wales, who lay in the Downs with his fleet, ſent a [et 
ter to the houſe of peers, wherein he took notice of the 
progreſs made as to a perſonal treaty, and farther expreſſed 
his defire, Us 

* 1. That the treaty ſhould be in ſuch place and ma- 


_— 
— 


of his majeſty his father; ſo that the agreement might hot 
be blemiſhed with any face of reſtraint. 2. That the treat! 
might be between the king, and his two kingdoms of Eg. 
land and Scotland. 3. That during the treaty, there ſhoull 
be a general ceflation of arms. 4. That a moderate fob. 
ſiſtance, during the treaty, might be agreed upon, for al 


army in England. 4. That a courſe might be taken to col, 
tent him, and his thips in the Downs, with money dd 
proviſion.” | - 

It does not appear, the lords took any notice of this Iett 
and the rather, as the prince made no mention, that 1 ſhould 
be communicated to the commons. 3 

The ſame day the lords received the letter, a petitioh oy 
preſented to both houſes from the common-council oi Lol. 
don, deſiring, | 95 

6 1. That the king's majeſty might be free from rerun 

2. Invited to a treaty. | 1 

& 3. That all acts of hoſtility by ſea and land, 1g" 


. „ . A 0 In 9 

v Cromwell writ to his friends, That it would be a perpetun ig 

. 5 7» * * i }f 6 No N 1 

the parliament, if they thould recede from their former vote ot, * 
addrefles? to the king; and conjured them to continue firm zn trade s, 

Clarendon, Tom. 3, p. 141. 
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ag of king and parliament, ceaſe. ID 
£ 170 - — — . — of the church might be ſettled 


: enant. a 

according to the ll d Ireland might be relieved. 

The people of England, by diſbanding all armies, 

* the liberty of the ſubjects reſtored,; the laws of the 

aa iſhed, 
Jand odors embers of both houſes enjoined to attend the 

ſe for the ſervice of the kingdom. 
hou 8. That the ſelf· deny ing ordinance might be effectually 
ae conſideration had of, the condition of ſuch 


- 
% 


merchants, whoſe ſhips and goods were ſtayed by thoſe with 


" .c6+ and that ſome expedient might be thought of, for 
the of al ſhips, that _ be not deſtroyed.” 8 
The reformado-officers preſented the ſame day a petition 
of the like import; pray ing moreover, that all officers and 
ſoldiers (without exception) might be paid their arrears, | 
The commons returned in anſwer to the common council 
of London, that it was their intention to treat with the king, 
that they had acquainted his majeſty with it, and that there 
was no room to queſtion but that the King was in the ſame 
diſpoſition. Then they communicated to the council the vote 
that were paſſed in the houle on that occaſion. _ | 

All this paſſed before the defeat of the Scotch army. But 
after the news of that great event, and the taking of Col- 
cheſter, the independents in and about London, who had 
been quiet ſince the removal of the army and before any de- 
cifion, began to hold up their heads. The 11th of Sep- 
tember, two days before the departure of the commiſſioners 
tor the Iſle of Wight, they preſented a petition to the par- 
liament, ſubſeribed by ſeveral thouſands, openly complaining 
of the commons proceedings, which, they faid, flowed from 
the corruption of moſt of the members. They allo gave 
them the reaſons why they firſt aſſiſted them in this war 


with their. perſons and purſes, and let them know, they ex- 


pected other ways from them than a treaty with the king, 
and particularly, | 


4 1, That they would make good the ſupremacy of the 


people from all pretenees of negative voices either in the 
king or lords. | 4 

© 2, That they would have made laws for election of 
repreſentatives yearly, and of courſe, without writ or ſum- 


3. That their time of ſitting exceed not forty or fifty days 


at the moſt, and to have fixed an expreſs time for the ending 
of this: preſent parliament. 3 
e 4. That they would have exempted matters of religion 
and God's worſhip from the compulſive or reſtrictive power 
of any authority. ; 
6 5. That none be forced or preſſed to ſerve in war. 
© 6. That they would have made both kings, queens, 
princes, dukes, earls, lords, and all perſons, alike liable to 
every law of the land. 5 
*-7. That all commoners be freed from the juriſdiction of 
the lords in all caſes; and to have taken care, that all trials 


be only of twelve ſworn men; and no conviction but upon 


two or more ſufficient known witneſſes. 

* 8. That none be examined againſt themſelves, nor be 
puniſhed for doing of that, againſt which no law hath been 
provided. | £7 =p 

* 9. That the proceedings in law be abbreviated, miti- 
gated, and made certain, the charge thereof in all parti— 

culars, | | 

10. That all trading and merchandizing be made free 
from all monopolizing and engroſſing, by companies or 

Otherwiſe. | 


* 11, That the exciſe and all kind of taxes, except ſub- 
ſidies, be taken off. _ 

12. That they would have laid open all late incloſures 
of fens, and other commons, or have encloſed them only or 
chieſly to the benefit of the, poor. 

13. That they would have conſidered the many thouſands 
that are Tuined by perpetual impriſonment for debt, and pro- 
vided to their enlargement. 

** 14. Have ordered. ſome effeEtual courſe to kcep people 

. Irom begging and beggary, in ſo fruitful a nation, as through 
God's bleſſing this is. : 

'* 15. That they would have proportioned puniſhments 
more equal to offences, that ſo mens lives and eſtates might 
not be forfeited upon trivial and flight occaſions, 

©.16, Have removed the tedious burthen of tithes, ſatis- 


FE. The houſe returned anſwer to the independents petition to this effect ; 
" That the houſe gave them thanks for their great pains and care of the 
Public good of the kingdom, and would ſpeedily take their deſires into con- 
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fying all impropriators, and providing a more equal way of 
maintenance for our poor miniſters. 

„ 17. Have raiſed a ſtock of money out of confiſcated 
eſtates, for payment of thoſe who contributed voluntarily 
above their abilities, before thoſe that diſburſed out of their 


ſuperfluities. of | 

„18. Bound themſelves and all future parliaments from 
aboliſhing property, levelling mens eſtates, or making all 
things common, | 

** 19. That they would have declared, what the duty or 
buſineſs of the kingly office is, and what not; and aſcer- 
tained the revenue paſt increaſe or diminution ; that ſo there 
might never be more quarrels about the ſame. 

20. That they would have rectiſied the election of public 
officers for the city of London, of every particular company 
therein; reſtoring the commonalty thereof to their juſt 
rights, moſt unjufily with-held from them, to the producing 
and maintaining corrupt intereſt, oppoſite to common freedom, 
and exceedingly prejudicial to the trade and manufactures of 
this nation. 5 | Hei | 

*© 21, That they would have made full and ample repa- 
rations to all perſons that had been opprefled, by ſentences 
in high-commiſſion, ſtar-chamber, and council-board ; or by 
any kind of monopolizers or projectors, and that out of the 
cſtates of thole that were authors, aCtors, or promoters of ſo 
intolerable miſchicts, and that without much attendance. 

cc 


have conveyed all buſineſſes into the true method of the uſual 


trials of the commonwealth. | 8 
“ 23. That they would not have followed the example of 


former tyrannous and ſuperſtitious parliaments, in making 
orders, ordinances, or laws, or in appointing puniſhments 
concerning opinions, or things ſupernatural, ftiling ſome 
blaſphemies, others herefies. | | 

24. That they would have declared what the buſineſs 
of the lords is, and aſcertain their condition, not derogating 
from the liberties of other men; that ſo there might be an 
end of ſtriving about the ſame. | 

*© 25. That they would have done juſtice upon the capital 
authors and promoters ot the former or late wars. | | 

* 26, That they would have provided conſtant pay for the 
army, and given rules to all judges, and all other public 


officers throughout the land, for their indemnity z and for the 


ſaving harmleſs all that have any ways aſſiſted them. 

* 27. That they would have laid to heart the abundance 
of innocent blood that hath been ſpilt, and the infinite ſpoil 
and havock that hath been made of peaceable, harmleſs 


people, by expreſs commiſſion from the king : and ſeriouſly 


to have conſidered, whether the juſtice of God be likely to be 


fatisfied, or his yet continuing wrath appeaſed by an act of 
oblivion.” | | 


Tho” the petitioners did not call themſelves independents, 
the principles of that party were but too viſible in theſe arti- 
cles to doubt from what quarter they came, | 

The ſame day the maſters and commanders of ſhips pre— 
ſented the like petition, complaining of the tyranny of the par- 
liament, | | 

The parliament thought not proper to anſwer theſe peti- 
tions v, though two days after, the firſt preſented another to 
defire an anſwer to every part of their petition. It was no 
proper juncture to provoke the independents, by ſuch an an- 
ſwer as this petition deſerved. _ | 
Before Il enter upon the particulars of the treaty at New- 
port, it is abſolutely neceſſary to relate what paſſed in the 
North of England and in Scotland. 


Monroe who was leading from Scotland three or four thou- 


ſand men * to duke Hamilton, had entered a good way into 


England, when the Scotch army was vanquiſhed and diſ— 
perſed. After the victory, Cromwell, without loſing time 
in purſuing the reſt of the army which was not in condition 
to do any miſchief, left Lambert with ſome troops to finiſh 
their deſtruction, and immediately marched in queſt of 
Monroe. The Englith that were with this Scotch general 


uſed their utmoſt endeavours to perſuade him to give Crom 
well battle; but it was not poſſible, to prevail with him. He 
choſe rather to retice northward, and always kept at fo great 
diſtance, that there was no overtaking him. Nevertheleſs 


Cromwell continued his march, and hearing that Lambert 


| had intirely deſtroyed the Scotch army, ſent him orders to 


march to Carliſle, where Muſgrave ſtill contiuued with ſome 
troops, and after clearing thoſe parts, to come and join him 


ſideration.“ Ruſhworth, Tom. VII. p. 1258. 6 
He had, in the beginning of September, above ſeven thouſand men, 
Englith, Scots, and Iriſh, under his command. Idem, p. 1250, 
w | 75 They 


22. That they would have aboliſhed all committees, and 
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in order to enter Scotland together. When Cromwell came 
near Berwick, he writ to the committee of eſtates to require 
them to call home Monroe, and deliver Berwick and Carliſle, 
otherwiſe they were to expect a war. A few days after he 
purſued his march towards Scotland, having left ſome regi- 
ments to block up Berwick. 

Duke Hamilton's defeat and Cromwell's threats intirely 
changed the face of affairs in Scotland. The marquis of 
Argyle, who had not been able to prevent the raiſing of an 
army, and had been forced to ſubmit to the oppoſite party, 
became ſuperior again, and was ſupported by all who were 
againſt the war. The committee of eſtates daily loſt their 
authority, and were ſeconded only by Monroe, who was at 
length returned into Scotland. So, the marquis of Argyle 
being aſſured of the approbation of moſt of the people, 
levied three or four thouſand men to oppoſe Monroe, whom 
the earl of Lanerick had joined, with ſome new-raiſed troops. 
They had ſecured Sterling-bridge, which hindered the mar- 
quis of Argyle from making any progreſs, though his forces 
had been more numerous. But Cromwell broke all their 
meaſures by not ſtaying at Berwick, but marching directly 
to Edinburgh. He thereby forced the committee of eſtates 
to fly from thence and diſperſe, for fear of being incloſed 
between the Engliſh and the marquis of Argyle's forces. 
Then the earl of Lanerick and Monroe, being unable to 
continue the war, came to an agreement upon the following 
terms: | 

& 1. That both the armies ſhould be diſbanded. 

© 2, That a parliament ſhould be called to fit before the 
20th of Janvary. 


e the ſettling of religion be referred to the deter- 


mination of the general aſſembly, and all civil queſtions to the 
determination ot parliament. 

« 4. That a new committee of eſtates be appointed, to 
conſiſt only of ſuch members as proteſted in parliament 
againſt the late engagement : and in caſe any of the forces 
under Monroe ſhould continue in arms, that then the ſaid 
committee ſhould raiſe forces to ſuppreſs the ſame. 

5. That none who had been acceſſary to the late en- 
gagement, ſhould be challenged to take away their lives and 
eſtates, &c. provided they did declare under their hand- 
writing, to the lord-chancellor, or preſident of the committee 


of eſtates, that they accepted of, and ſubmitted to, the pre- 


ſent engagement. 
* 6. That all perſons taken in war, fince the ſecond of 
Auguſt, be releaſed.” | | 
The face of affairs being thus changed, and the king's 
party diſperſed, Cromwell repaired to Edinburgh, where he 
was received with great reſpect. He obtained the reſtitution 
of Berwick and Carliſle, and having concerted proper mea- 
ſures with the marquis of Argyle, returned triumphantly 
ivto England. He left Lambert, however, in Scotland, 
with three or four regiments, at the requeſt of the Scots, 
who believed they ſhould want them, to awe thoſe who might 
defire to raiſe new commotions. ; 

_ Whilſt Cromwell was in queſt of Monroe in Scotland, and 
three days before general Fairfax came to St. Albans, the 
conferences for peace began at Newport )J. Though the 
two houſes had deſiſted from the condition, that the king 
ſhould ſign the three bills before the treaty, they had not re- 
linquiſhed the thing itſelf. The very firſt day, the commiſ- 


ſioners preſented to the king, the draughts of the three bills. 


By the firſt, the preſbyterian-government was eſtabliſhed for 
ever in the church of England, epiſcopacy aboliſhed, with 
the whole hierarchy, and the ſale of biſhops lands appointed. 
By the ſecond, the king left the power of the militia for 
thirty years in the hands of both houſes. By the third, all 


the king's proclamations and declarations againſt the parlia- 


ment, or their adherents, were recalled. The laſt of theſe bills 
began with theſe words, © Whereas the parliament have been 
neceſſitated to make and proſecute a war in their juſt and 
lawful defence,” &c. The king ſcrupled not to agree to the 


ſubſtance of the bill, but objected againſt the preamble, which 


charged him indirectly with having made war upon the par- 
liament, and defired it might be omitted, to which the com- 
miſſioners would never conſent, becauſe they were, by their 
inſtructions, not to depart from a tittle of what was contained 
in the three bills. This diſpute held ſeven days, and it was 
the 25th of September, before the king conſented at laſt to 
paſs the bill, with the preamble. But it was on condition, 


They were held in Sir William Hodges's houſe. Ruſhworth. Tom, 
VII. p. 12 8 — The commiſſioners were five lords, viz. the earls of 
Pembroke, Saliſbury, Middleſex, Northumberland, and the lord Say ; and 
ten commoners, viz. Denzil Holles, lord Wenman, Mr, Pierrepoint, Sit 
Henry Vane, jun. Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, Mr. Brown, Mr. Crew, recorder 
Glyn, Sir John Potts, and Mr, Bulkley. Whutclock, p. 334. 
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cles. He ſent therefore a meſſage to explain his intent 


ſter be confirmed for three years by act of 


ſter in the mean time, twenty of his majeſty's nomination be 


eſtates for lives, or for years, hot exceeding ninety-nine, al 


that nothing ſhould be binding, unleſs the whole were 
on, and the treaty ſigned. This article being thus diſparch 
they proceeded to the reft, on which were great debates 0 
particularly concerning religion. As the king ſaw the 800 
miſſioners would not, or could not yield any thing, he Wr 
to ſhorten the negotiation, by ſhowing the two houſes, * 


far he could comply with regard to the moſt important my 


and make them the following offers. long, 


Concerning religion. © His majeſty will conſen 


t 
the calling and fitting of the aflernbly of divines at We tat 


Weſtmin. 


| parliament, and 
confirms for three years the directory, and the form of Church. 


government, to be uſed for the churches of England and 
Ireland, and dominion of Wales ; provided that his majeg 

and thoſe of his judgment, or any other, who cannyy i 
conſcience ſubmit thereunto, be not in the mean time oh 
liged to comply with the ſame ; and that a free conſultatigh 
and debate, be had with the aſſembly of divines at Weſtmin. 


tin 


ing added to them, whereby it may be determined by bis 
majeſty, and his two houſes of parliament, how the fid 
church-government, and form of public worſhip, after th. 
ſaid time, and how religion may be ſettled, and the articl;, 
determined, and care taken for the eaſe of tender <9. 
ſciences.” SE | | 
Concerning the biſhops lands and revenue. His majeſty 
will conſent to an act or acts of parliament, whereby legal 


be made for thoſe lands, towards the ſatisfaction of the pur. 
Chaſers, and to others to whom they are engaged, whereby | 
they may receive ſatisfaction; provided that the property and 
inheritance of thoſe lands, may ſtill remain to the church, and 
the reſt that ſhall be reſerved to be for their maintenance. 
3. His majeſty will give his royal aſſent for the better ob. 
ſervation of the lord's-day, for ſuppreſſing of innovations in 
churches and chapels, in and about the worthip of God, and 
for the beter advancing of the preaching of God's holy word 
in all parts of this kingdom; and to an act againſt enjoying 
pluralities of benefices by ſpiritual perſons, and non-refidency; | 
for regulating and reforming both univerſities, and the col. 
leges of Weſtminſter, Wincheſter and Eaton ; for the better 
diſcovery, and ſpeedy conviction of popiſh recuſants, forthe 
education of the children of papiſts, by proteſtants, in the 
proteſtant religion, for levying penaltics againſt papiſts: to 
an act to prevent the practices of papiſts againſt the ſtate, and 
for putting the laws in execution, and for a ſtricter courſe to 
prevent hearing, and ſaying of maſs. | 
4. As to the covenant, his majeſty is not yet therein ſatis- 
fied, that he can ſign or ſwear it, or conſent to impoſe it on 
the conſcicnces of others; nor doth conceive it proper, or 
uſeful, at this time, to. be inſiſted on?. 
5. Touching the militia, his majeſty will conſent to an ad 
of parliament, to be in the parliament's hand for ten years. 
6. Touching Ireland, after advice with his two houſes, he 
will leave it to their determination, and give his conſent ac- 
cordingly. 5 | 5 
7. Touching public debts, his majeſty will give his con- 
ſent to ſuch an act, for raiſing of moneys by general and 
equal taxations. ; | 
8. He propoſeth, that he may have liberty forthwith to Y 
come to Weſtminſter, and be reſtored to a condition of frec- NM 
dom and ſafety, a thing which he ſhall never deny to any YH 
of his ſubjects, and to the poſleſſion of his lands and revenues; 
and that an act of oblivion and indemnity may paſs, to extend 
to all perſons, for all matters relating to the late differences, 
which being agreed by his two houſes of parliament, bis 
majeſty will be ready to make theſe his conceſſions binding, 
by giving them the force of laws by his royal aflent*.” 
If theſe offers concerning religion are conſidered, with ſe- 
ſpect to the king's private opinion, they may be faid tobe 
great condeſcenſions, perhaps greater than his conſcience al 
lowed, ſince it was his real belief, there was no true church 
without biſhops. But if theſe offers are conſidered, with regard 
to the preſbyterians and independents, of whom the par- 
ment conſiſted, they will be found to be by no means fats 
factory. They were only a ſort of interim, which tended to 
make them loſe the preſent opportunity to aboliſh epiſcopæ 
intirely. | | 


_ 
_ 


2 This was to avoid incenſing the independents, who were intircly agaiuk 
ſubmitting to the covenant. Rapin. | 3 
2 More than this (ſays Whitelock) could not be obtained of the king 
though moſt carneſtly begged by ſome of the commiſſioners (great perſons 
with tears, and on their knees ; particularly as to the propoſition touching 
religion. Whitelock, p. 340. 6 


They 


” 


* king artfully endeavoured, ſo to order that his own pro- 


. d be treated upon, which the parliament had 
brious "Nan b wers they of the uſoal ambigu- 
2 d reſtrictions in the king's papers, and of which there 
1 here a freſh inſtance, in the firſt article concerning re- 
rg But he was | diſappointed now, as well as before. 
: be parliament without taking notice of his offers®, ordered 
de dommiſioners to proceed ſolely according to their in- 
ſtructions. 1 2 | a 
Whereupon the king delivered a paper to the commiſſion- 
ers, containing the reaſons why he could not conſent to the 
bolition of epiſcopacy, which, he ſaid, he conceived to be 
W of apoſtolical inſtitution. That as to the ſale of church- 
3 3 be affirmed it to. be real ſacrilege, beſides, that at his 
EY -oronation; he had ſworn to maintain the rights of the clergy. 
All theſe reaſons, with many more that might have been add- 
ed, ſignified nothing to the commiſſioners, who had no power 
to relax on any point. All they could do, was to lend them 
to the parliament, and expect their orders. But, this de- 
layed the concluſion of the treaty, and conſumed the time 
which the king and parliament ought equally to have im- 

20. | 
Ivins days after, the King being defirous to gain the good- 
will of both-houſes, and ſome conceſſion in favour of epiſco- 
pacy, which was the principal, and, as I may ſay, the only 
boint that hindered the concluſion of the ' treaty, declared 
do the commiſſioners, “that he conſented for the ſettling the 
militia by ſea and land, in the parliament's hands for twenty 
years, and for confirming for three years by ac of parliament, 
the form of church-government, and directory for worſhip 
preſented to him. But he added, that he was not ſatisfied in 
his conſcience, or could be content to the utter aboliſhing of 
epiſcopacy 3 the ſubſtance whereof he conceived to conſiſt in 
the power of ordination and juriſdiction, as they were exer- 
ciſed by the apoſtles themſelves and others, by authority de- 
rived from them, ſuperior to preſbyters and deacons in the 
primitive times. His reſolution being to comply with his 
two houſes, for the alteration and regulating of his preſent 
WB hierarchy and government, ſo. as epiſcopacy reduced to the 
primitive uſage, might be ſettled and continued in the church 
of England, and if his two houſes ſhould ſo adviſe, his ma- 
number of the dioceſes. 

*As to the exception that his majeſty hadnot expreſſed his 
BZ conſent for ſettling of biſhops lands upon truſtees, and for 
WE the ſale of thoſe lands; it was true he had not, to alienate the 
W inheritance of thoſe lands ; and herein he believed he had the 
concurrent opinions of many divines, that in other points 
differed much among themſelves : but his former anſwer con- 
taining a large offer of ſatisfaction to all thoſe that had pur- 


anſwer would be ſatisfactory to his two houles. 
For the calling and fitting of the aflembly of divines, his 
majeſty would aſſent as was defired. | 
That his majeſty will confirm the public uſe of the directory 
in all churches and chapels, as was defired in the propoſition, 
and would conſent to à repeal of ſo much of all ſtatutes, as 
only concerned the book of common-prayer, and alſo the tak- 
ing the ſame away out of all churches and chapels, provided 
thats the uſe thereof might be continued in his majeſty's chapel 
for himſelf and his houſehold : and that the ſame ſhould be 
confirmed by act of parliament for three years, provided only 
that a conſultation in the mean time be had with the aflembly 
of divines in ſuch a manner, and for the purpoſes as were in 
his former anſwer expreſſed. | 

w Touching the articles of religion,his majeſty profeſſed, he 
had not had time fince they were delivered unto him, to look 
into them with that deliberation which was requiſite, before 
he bound himſelf up and his ſubjects in matter of faith and 
doctrine ; and therefore defired, that part of the propoſition 
might be reſpited by his two houſes. But he would conſent 


to an act for better obſervation of the lord's-day ; as alſo to 
prevent the ſaying of maſs. | 


 <rnmng the ſame, his majeſty's anſwer was, that he not being 
atisfied to take it or impoſe it on others, he conceived his two 
ouſes would not infiſt upon it at that time, and the rather, 
becauſe the ends thereof would be obtained by the agreement 

if happily concluded.” | 
me days after the two houſes received advice from their 


F <ommiſhoners, that the king had fully conſented to the pro- 
| Poſitions concerning Ireland. 


1 By a letter which came the 1 7th of October, they heard, the 
ng had agreed to the propoſitions concerning the public 


. 
They voted them unſatisfactory. See Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 1282, 
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not forbear making another remark on this occaſion. | 


jeſty would be content to leſſen the extent, and multiply the 


chaſed or diſburſed monies upon thoſe lands, he hoped that 


c » ; 8 
Laſtly, concerning the covenant, and the ordinance con- 
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debts, and for taking away all honours and titles conferred 
ſince the 20th of May 1642. | 
By another of the 18th, that concerning delinquents, his 
majeſty offered, | | 
That all perſons who had any hand in the plotting, deſign- 
ing, or aſſiſting the rebellion in Ireland, ſhould expect no 
pardon, as was exprefled in the firſt branch of the propoſition. 
As toall the reſt of the propoſitions his majeſty could not con- 
ſent thereunto, as was propoſed, otherwiſe than in the follow- 
ing manner; viz. As tor all other perſons compriſed in the 
ſaid firſt branch, his majeſty, for ſatisfaction of his two 
honſes, would give away, that they might moderately com- 
pound tor their eſtates, and deſired that they might be ad- 
mitted to the ſame ; and for removing of diſtruſt and inter- 
ruptions of the public ſettlements, his majeſty would conſent 
as followeth: That ſuch of them as the two houſes of parlia- 


ment would inſiſt on, ſhould not be admitted to his councils, 
and be reſtrained from coming to court, at ſuch diſtance as 


both houſes ſhould think fit, and ſhould not have any office 
and employment in the common- wealth, without the conſent 


of both houſes of parliament ; or ſhould abſent themſelves 


out of the kingdom for ſome time, if both houſes of parlia- 
ment ſhould think fit. That all other perſons in that propoſi- 
tion ſhould ſubmit to a moderate compoſition, and for the 


ſpace of three years ſhould not fit, or ſerve as members, or 
aſſiſt in either houſe of parliament, without conſent of both 


houſes.” | | 
The time fixed for the continuance of the treaty being 


almoſt expired, and nothing ſettled on the artic'e of epiſco- 


pacy, which was properly the only point on which diffcul- 
tics occurred, the two houſes ſound an expedient to prolong 
the negotiation a week, by ordering that the Sundays and 
Faſt-days ſhould not be accounted part of the forty days al- 
lowed for the conferences. | | 

The 21ſt of October the king ſent a freſh meſſage to both 


houſes concerning epiſcopacy. Cromwell was on the road 


to join the army, and it was to be fearcd, if the treaty was 


not concluded before his arrival, he would raiſe invincible 
obſtacles to it. The king ſufficiently knew him, to believe 


there was no good to be expected from him. He believed. 


therefore, that to haſten the concluſion of the treaty, to which 
the affair of epiſcopacy was the grand obſtacle, he ought to 
make ſome farther conceſſions on that point. Wheretore he 
acquainted the two houſes, by a meſſage : 

* 1. That he conſented to the aboliſhing of archbiſhops, 
chancellors, deans, and chapters, &c. and the whole hierar- 
chy, except biſhops. | | 

* 2. That for three years no other but preſbyterian-govern- 
ment ſhould be uſed, and the exereiſe of epiſcopal govern- 
ment ſhould be wholly ſuſpended during that time. 

© Whereas epiſcopal juriſdiction, if no other had been 
agreed upon in the mean time, might have riſen up after the 


three years, he now expreſſed his conſent, that none ſhould be 


exerciſed after that time other than ordination, which was 
reſtrained to the counſel and aſſiſtance of preſbyters, but ſuch, 
and in ſuch manner, as ſhould be agreed by him and of his 
two houſes ; whereby until ſuch agreement, or if it were not 
otherwiſe agreed, epiſcopal juriſdiction was wholly laid 
ade.” 

His majeſty alſo that day conſented to the following pro- 
poſitions : 7 85 

To that for nomination of the great officers of the 
kingdom, to be by both houſes during the term of ten 
Fe, 3 

To thoſe concerning the city of London, and the great 
ſea]. | | 

To that concerning the court of Wards, &c. a recom- 
pence being aſſured to his majeſty of one hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum to him, his heirs and ſucceſſors in lieu of 
the court of wards.” ? | | | 

The commiſſioners acquainting the king that his anſwer 
concerning epiſcopacy would not be ſatisfactory to the two 
houſes, and earneſtly preſſing him to give them a fuller, he 
told them in writing, he could not abſolutely relinquiſh epiſ- 
copacy. He repeated his offers on that head, adding only, 
that if in the ſpace of three years he was convinced, that the 
function of biſhops was not agreeable to the word of God, or 
that Chriſt commanded any other government, he would moſt 
chearfully embrace it: but till he was ſo convinced, he be- 
lieved himſelf bound in conſcience to maintain epiſcopacy. 

The commons ſpent four or five days in debates upon the 
king's offers and anſwers, and voted them unſatisfactory, as 
to the point of epiſcopacy, the lords concurring with them. 


The ſame was voted concerning the king's anſwer about 


taking the covenant and aboliſhing popery, for that he, de- 


Whitelock, p. 340. 
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in order to enter Scotland together. When Cromwell came 
near Berwick, he writ to the committee of eſtates to require 
them to call home Monroe, and deliver Berwick and Carliſle, 
otherwiſe they were to expect a war. A few days after he 
' purſued his march towards Scotland, having left ſome regi- 
ments to block up Berwick. 

Duke Hamilton's defeat and Cromwell's threats intirely 
changed the face of affairs in Scotland, The marquis of 
Argyle, who had not been able to prevent the raiſing of an 
army, and had been forced to ſubmit to the oppoſite party, 
became ſuperior again, and was ſupported by all who were 
againſt the war. The committee of eſtates daily loſt their 
authority, and were ſeconded only by Monroe, who was at 
length returned into Scotland. So, the marquis of Argyle 
being affured of the approbation of moſt of the people, 
| levied three or four thoutand men to oppoſe Monroe, whom 
the earl of Lanerick had joined, with ſome new-raiſed troops. 
They had ſecured Sterling-bridge, which hindered the mar- 
quis of Argyle from making any progreſs, though his forces 
had been more numerous. But Cromwell broke all their 
meaſures by not ſtaying at Berwick, but marching directly 
to Edinburgh. He thereby forced the committee of eſtates 
to fly from thence and diſperſe, for fear of being incloſed 
between the Engliſh and the marquis of Argyle's forces. 
Then the earl of Lanerick and Monroe, being unable to 
continue the war, came to an agreement upon the following 
terms: | | 

& 1. That both the armies ſhould be diſbanded. | 
2. That a parliament ſhould be called to fit before the 
20th of January. | 

«© 3. That the ſettling of religion be referred to the deter- 
mination of the general-aflembly, and all civil queſtions to the 
determination ot parliament. 

« 4. That a new committee of eſtates be appointed, to 
conſiſt only of ſuch members as proteſted in parliament 
againſt the late engagement : and in caſe any of the forces 
under Monroe ſhould continue in arms, that then the ſaid 
committee ſhould raiſe forces to ſuppreſs the ſame. | 

& 5. That none who had been acceſlary to the late en- 
gagement, ſhould be challenged to take away their lives and 
eſtates, &c. provided they did declare under their hand- 
writing, to the lord-chancellor, or prefident of the committee 


of eſtates, that they accepted of, and ſubmitted to, the pre- 


tent engagement. 2 | 

* 6, That all perſons taken in war, fince the ſecond of 
Auguſt, be releaſed.” | 

The face of affairs being thus changed, and the king's 
party diſperſed, Cromwell repaired to Edinburgh, where he 
was received with great reſpect. He obtained the reſtitution 
of Berwick and Carliſle, and having concerted proper mea- 
ſures with the marquis of Argyle, returned triumphantly 
ioto England. He left Lambert, however, in Scotland, 
with three or four regiments, at the requeſt of the Scots, 
who believed they ſhould want them, to awe thoſe who might 
defire to raiſe new commotions. 

Whilſt Cromwell was in queſt of Monroe in Scotland, and 
three days before general Fairfax came to St. Albans, the 
conferences for peace began at Newport . Though the 
two houſes had defiſted from the condition, that the king 
ſhould fign the three bills before the treaty, they had not re- 
linquiſhed the thing itſelf. The very firſt day, the commiſ- 
ſioners preſented to the king, the draughts of the three bills. 
By the firſt, the preſbyterian-government was eſtabliſhed for 
ever in the church of England, epiſcopacy aboliſhed, with 
the whole hierarchy, and the ſale of biſhops lands appointed. 
By the ſecond, the king left the power of the militia for 
thirty years in the hands of both houſes. By the third, all 


the king's proclamations and declarations againſt the parlia- 


ment, or their adherents, were recalled. The laſt of theſe bills 
began with theſe words, © Whereas the parliament have been 
neceſſitated to make and proſecute a war in their juſt and 
lawful defence,” &c. The king ſcrupled not to agree to the 
ſubſtance of the bill, but objected againſt the preamble, which 
charged him. indirectly with having made war upon the par- 
liament, and deſired it might be omitted, to which the com- 
miſſioners would never conſent, becauſe they were, by their 
inſtructions, not to depart from a tittle of what was contained 
in the three bills. This diſpute held ſeven days, and it was 
the 25th of September, before the King conſented at laſt to 
paſs the bill, with the preamble, But it was on condition, 


They were held in Sir William Hodges's houſe. Ruſhworth, Tom. 
VII. p. 12 87 The commiſſioners were five lords, viz. the earls of 
Pembroke, Saliſbury, Middleſex, Northumberland, and the lord Say; and 
den commoners, viz, Denzil Holles, lord Wenman, Mr, Pierrepoint, Si: 
Henry Vane, jun. Sir Harbottle Grimſtone, Mr. Brown, Mr. Crew, recorder 
Glyn, Sir John Potts, and Mr, Bulkley. Whutclock, p. 334. 


cles. He ſent therefore a meſlage to explain his intent 
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that nothing ſhould be binding, unleſs the whole were 

on, and the treaty ſigned. This article being thus diſpateh 
they proceeded to the reft, on which were great debates ed, 
particularly concerning religion. As the king ſaw the Fog 
miſſioners would not, or could not yield any thing, he þ, m. 
to ſhorten the negotiation, by ſhowing the two houſe k pa 


far he could comply with regard to the moſt important arti 


and make them the following offers. ons, 


Concerning religion. © His majeſty will conſent. 
the calling and fitting of the aflembly of divines at Weſtm; 
ſter be confirmed for three years by act of parliament 0 
confirms for three years the directory, and the form of church 
government, to be uſed for the churches of England oy 
Ireland, and dominion of Wales ; provided that his majeſſ 
and thoſe of his judgment, or any other, who canno 5 
conſcience ſubmit thereunto, be not in the mean time 
liged to comply with the ſame; and that a free Conſultation 
and debate, be had with the aſſembly of divines at Weſtmin. 
ſter in the mean time, twenty of his majeſty's nomination he. 
ing added to them, whereby it may be determined by his 
majeſty, and his two houſes of parliament, how the aid 
church- government, and form of public worſhip, after the 
ſaid time, and how religion may be ſettled, and the articles 


that 


U In 
0h. 


determined, and care taken for the eaſe of tender <<. 


ſciences.” | 
Concerning the biſhops lands and revenue. His majeſty 
will conſent to an act or acts of parliament, whereby legal 
eſtates for lives, or for years, nos exceeding ninety -nine, al 
be made for thoſe lands, towards the ſatisfaction of the py. 
chaſers, and to others to whom they are engaged, whereby 
they may receive ſatisfaction; provided that the property and 


inheritance of thoſe lands, may {till remain to the church, and 


the Icit that ſhall be reſerved to be for their maintenance, 
3, Fiis majeſty will give his royal aſſent for the better ob. 
ſervation of the lord's-day, for ſuppreſſing of innovations in 
churches and chapels, in and about the worſhip of God, and 
for the beter advancing of the preaching of God's holy word 


in all parts of this kingdom; and to an act againſt enjoying 


pluralities of benefices by ſpiritual perſons, and non-refidency; 
for regulating and reforming both univerſities, and the col. 
leges of Weſtminſter, Wincheſter and Eaton ; for the better 
diſcovery, and ſpeedy conviction of popiſh recuſants, forthe 
education of the children of papiſts, by proteſtants, in the 
proteſtant religion, for levying penaltics againſt papiſts: to 
an act to prevent the practices of papiſts againſt the ſtate, and 
for putting the laws in execution, and for a ſtricter courſe to 
prevent hearing, and ſaying of maſs. 

4. As to the covenant, his majeſty is not yet therein ſatis- 
fied, that he can ſign or ſwear it, or conſent to impoſe it on 


the conſciences of others; nor doth conceive it proper, ot 


uſeful, at this time, to. be infiſted on*. 
5. Touching the militia, his majeſty will conſent to an ad 
of parliament, to be in the parliament's hand for ten years, 
6. Touching Ireland, after advice with his two houſes, he 
will leave it to their determination, and give his conſent ac- 
cordingly. | | 


7. Touching public debts, his majeſty will give his con- 


ſent to ſuch an act, for raiſing of moneys by general and 
equal taxations. | | 

8. He propoſeth, that he may have liberty forthwith to 
come to Weſtminſter, and be reſtored to a condition of free- 
dom and fafety, a thing which he ſhall never deny to any 
of his ſubjects, and to the poſſeſſion of his lands and revenues; 
and that an act of oblivion and indemnity may paſs, to extend 
to all perſons, for all matters relating to the late differences, 
which being agreed by his two houſes of parliament, bis 
majeſty will be ready to make theſe his conceſſions binding, 
by giving them the force of laws by his royal aflent®.” 

If theſe offers concerning religion are conſidered, with It 
ſpect to the king's private opinion, they may be faid to be 
great condeſcenſions, perhaps greater than his conſcience al 
lowed, fince it was his real belief, there was no true churc 
without biſhops. But if theſe offers are conſidered, with regard 
to the preſbyterians and independents, of whom the part 


ment conſiſted, they will be found to be by no means ſatis- 


factory. They were only a ſort of interim, which tended to 
make them loſe the preſent opportunity to aboliſh epiſcop#} 
intirely. | 


2 This was to avoid incenſing the independents, who were intirely againk 
ſubmitting to the covenant. Rapin. 5 

2 More than this (ſays Whitelock) could not be obtained of the King 
though moſt carneſtly begged by fomie of the commiſſioners (great prey 
with tears, and on their knees ; particularly as to the propolition tour ny 
religion, Whitelock, p. 349. 
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|  farbear making another remark on this occaſion, 

2 c_ Lee ſo to order that his own pro- 
The Should be treated upon, which the parliament had 

—) ſo apprehenſive were they of the uſual ambigu- 
155 Y d reſtrictions in the king's papers, and of which there 
pe here a freſh inſtance, in the firſt article concerning re- 
- _ But he was | diſappointed now, as well as before. 
N without taking notice of his offers®, ordered 
he dommiſſoners to proceed ſolely according to their in- 
3 the king delivered a paper to the commiſſion- 

« containing the reaſons why he could not conſent to the 
" ion of epiſcopacy, which, he ſaid, he conceived to be 
1 oftolical inſtitution. That as to the ſale of church- 
as he affirmed it to. be real ſacrilege, beſides, that at his 
coronation, he had ſworn to maintain the rights of the clergy. 
All theſe reaſons, with many more that might have been add- 
ed, ſignified nothing to the commiſſioners, who had no power 
to relax on any point. All they could do, was to ſend them 
to the parliament, and expect their orders. But, this de- 
layed the concluſion of the treaty, and conſumed the time 
which the king and parliament ought equally to have im- 

yr days after, the King being defirous to gain the good- 
will of both-houſes, and ſome conceſſion in favour of epiſco- 
pacy, which was the principal, and, as I may ſay, the only 
int that hindered the concluſion of the treaty, declared 
to the commiſſioners, ** that he conſented for the ſettling the 
militia by ſea and land, in the parliament's hands for twenty 
years, and for confirming for three years by a& of parliament, 
the form of church-government, and directory for worſhip 
preſented to him. But he added, that he was not ſatisfied in 
his conſcience, or could be content to the utter aboliſhing of 
py epiſcopacy 3 the ſubſtance whereof he conceived to conſiſt in 
the power of ordination and juriſdiction, as they were exer- 
ciſed by the apoſtles themſelves and others, by authority de- 
rived from them, ſuperior to preſbyters and deacons in the 
primitive times. His reſolution being to comply with his 
two houſes, for the alteration and regulating of his preſent 
hierarchy and government, ſo as epiſcopacy reduced to the 
primitive uſage, might be ſettled and continued in the church 
of England, and if his two houſes ſhould ſo adviſe, his ma- 
jeſty would be content to leſſen the extent, and multiply the 
number of the dioceſes. | | 
*As to the exception that his majeſty hadnot expreſſed his 
conſent for ſettling of biſhops lands upon truſtees, and for 
the ſale of thoſe lands; it was true he had not, to alienate the 
inheritance of thoſe lands; and herein he believed he had the 
concurrent opinions of many divines, that in other points 
differed much among themſelves : but his former anſwer con- 
taining a large offer of ſatisfaction to all thoſe that had pur- 
= chaſed or diſburſed monies upon thoſe lands, he hoped that 
= anſwer would be ſatisfactory to his two houſes. 
Por the calling and fitting of the aflembly of divines, his 
majeſty would aſſent as was defired. | = 
That his majeſty will confirm the public uſe of the directory 
in all churches and chapels, as was defired in the propofition, 
and would conſent to a' repeal of ſo much of all ſtatutes, as 
only concerned the book of common-prayer, and alſo the tak- 
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thats the uſe thereof might be continued in his majeſty's chapel 
for himſelf and his houſehold : and that the ſame ſhould be 
confirmed by act of parliament for three years, provided only 
that a conſultation in the mean time be had with the aſſembly 
of divines in ſuch a manner, and for the purpoſes as were in 
his former anſwer expreſſed. | 
* Touching the articles of religion, his majeſty profeſſed, he 
had not had time fince they were delivered unto him, to look 
into them with that deliberation which was requiſite, before 
he bound himſelf up and his ſubjects in matter of faith and 
doctrine ; and therefore defired, that part of the propoſition 
might be reſpited by his two houſes. But he would conſent 
to an act for better obſervation of the lord's-day ; as alſo to 
prevent the ſaying of maſs. | | 
* Laſtly, concerning the covenant, and the ordinance con- 
cerning the ſame, his majeſty's anſwer was, that he not being 
atisfied to take it or impoſe it on others, he conceived his two 
ouſes would not infiſt upon it at that time, and the rather, 
decauſe the ends thereof would be obtained by the agreement 
if happily concluded.” | Os 
me days after the two houſes received advice from their 

commiſſioners, that the king had fully conſented to the pro- 
poſitions concerning Ireland. 
1 By a letter which came the 1 7th of October, they heard, the 
ing had agreed to the propoſitions concerning the public 


s ; 4 - 
They voted them unſatisfactory. See Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 1282, 
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ing the ſame away out of all churches and chapels, provided 
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debts, and for taking away all honours and titles conferred 


ſince the 20th of May 1642. 

By another of the 18th, that concerning delinquents, his 
majeſty offered, | 
That all perſons who had any hand in the plotting, defign- 
ing, or afhſting the rebellion in Ireland, ſhould expect no 
pardon, as was expreſſed in the firſt branch of the propoſition. 
As toall the reſt of the propoſitions his majeſty could not con- 
ſent thereunto, as was propoſed, otherwiſe than in the follow- 
ing manner; viz, As for all other perſons compriſed in the 
ſaid firſt branch, his majeſty, for ſatisfaction of his two 


_ honſes, would give away, that they might moderately com- 


pound tor their eſtates, and deſired that they might be ad- 


| mitted to the ſame ; and for removing of diſtruſt and inter- 


ruptions of the public ſettlements, his majeſty would conſent 
as followeth: That ſuch of them as the two houſes of parlia- 
ment would infiſt on, ſhould not be admitted to his councils, 
and be reſtrained from coming to court, at ſuch diſtance as 
both houſes fhould think fit, and ſhould not have any office 
and employment in the common- wealth, without the conſent 
of both houſes of parliament ; or ſhould abſent themſelves 
out of the kingdom for ſome time, if both houſes of parlia- 
ment ſhould think fit. That all other perſons in that propoſi- 
tion ſhould ſubmit to a moderate compoſition, and for the 
ſpace of three years ſhould not ſit, or ſerve as members, or 
afſiſt in either houſe of parliament, without conſent of both 
houſes.” 

The time fixed for the continuance of the treaty being 
almolt expired, and nothing ſettled on the artic'e of epiſco- 
pacy, which was properly the only point on which difficul- 
ties occurred, the two houſes ſound an expedient to prolong 
the negotiation a week, by ordering that the Sundays and 
Faſt-days ſhould not be accounted part of the forty days al- 
lowed for the conferences. 

The 21ſt of October the king ſent a freſh meſſage to both 
houſes concerning epiſcopacy. Cromwell was on the road 
to join the army, and it was to be fearcd, if the treaty was 


not concluded before his arrival, he would raiſe invincible 


obſtacles to it. The king ſufficiently knew him, to believe 
there was no good to be expected from him. He believed 
therefore, that to haſten the concluſion of the treaty, to which 
the affair of epiſcopacy was the grand obſtacle, he ought to 
make ſome farther conceſſions on that point. Wheretore he 
acquainted the two houſes, by a meſſage : 

* 1. That he conſented to the aboliſhing of archbiſhops, 
chancellors, deans, and chapters, &c. and the whole hierar- 
chy, except biſhops. | 
2. That for three years no other but preſbyterian-govern- 
ment ſhould be uſed, and the exereiſe of epiſcopal govern— 
ment ſhould be wholly ſuſpended during that time. 

© Whereas epiſcopal juriſdiction, if no other had been 
agreed upon in the mean time, might have riſen up after the 
three years, he now expreſſed his conſent, that none ſhould be 
exerciſed after that time other than ordination, which was 
reſtrained to the counſel and aſſiſtance of preſbyters, but ſuch, 
and in ſuch manner, as ſhould be agreed by him and of his 
two houſes ; whereby until ſuch agreement, or if it were not 
otherwiſe agreed, epiſcopal juriſdiction was wholly laid 
aſide.“ 

Hlis majeſty alſo that day conſented to the following pro- 
poſitions: | | | 

To that for nomination of the great officers of the 
kingdom, to be by both houſes during the term of ten 
years. | . 

To thoſe concerning the city of London, and the great 
ſeal. 
„To that concerning the court of Wards, &c. a recom- 
pence being affured to his majeſty of one hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum to him, his heirs and ſucceſſors in lieu of 
the court of wards,” | | 

The commiſſioners acquainting the king that his anſwer 
concerning epiſcopacy would not be ſatisfactory to the two 
houſes, and earneſtly preſſing him to give them a fuller, he 
told them in writing, he could not abſolutely relinquiſh epiſ- 
copacy, He repeated his offers on that head, adding only, 
that if in the ſpace of three years he was convinced, that the 
function of biſhops was not agreeable to the word of God, or 
that Chriſt commanded any other government, he would moſt 
chearfully embrace it: but till he was ſo convinced, he be- 
lieved himſelf bound in conſcience to maintain epiſcopacy. 

The commons ſpent four or five days in debates upon the 
king's offers and anſwers, and voted them unſatisfactory, as 
to the point of epiſcopacy, the lords concurring with them. 

The ſame was voted concerning the king's anſwer about 
taking the covenant and aboliſhing popery, for that he, de- 


Whitelock, p. 340. 
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fired to have it tolerated in the queen's chapel and family, 
The houſes were likewiſe diffarisfied with the anſwers about 
alienating biſhop-lands, and ſale of deans and chapters, and 
concerning delinquents. Thus, the peace ſeemed more re- 
mote than ever, eſpecially, as the lords concurred with the 
commons in the alienation of church-lands. 

As the time limited for the conferences was about to ex- 
pire, theſe refolutions were ſpeedily ſent to the commiſhoners 
with orders to demand the king's final and poſitive anſwer, 
and by a ſpecial meflage the commons alſo deſired of the king, 
that his majeſty would be pleaſed to declare expreſly againſt 
the Iriſh rebellion, and the ceſſation concluded with the rebels, 
and forbid the junction of the marquis of Ormond's forces 
with the Iriſh papiſts to make war upon the proteſtants. But 
as there remained only three days, which was not a ſufficient 
time to receive the king's anſwer, the lords prevailed with the 
commons to prolong the treaty a fortnight, and the rather, as 
the king had defired to confer with Dr. Uſher archbiſhop ot 
Armagh, and the biſhops of Worceſter and Rocheſter, upon 
the affairs of the church, But as much was not to be expect- 
ed from this delay, the commiſfioners were allowed to return 
to the parliament, leaving three of their number to receive 
the king's final anſwer*, Twelve of the commiſhoners com- 
ing to London, reported to the parliament the king's final 
anſwer, which had been delivered to them the gth of No- 
vember, and was to this effect: | 

ce That his conceſſions had been miſapprehended, and that 
he did not intend to make any more new biſhops during the 
term of three years. | 

& That whereas it might be objected, That in the end of 
three years the power of ordination ſhould be practiſed in 
the old manner as formerly, that is, the biſhops ſhould be at 
liberty to call what preſbyters they would to affiſt in ordaining, 
but were not bound to their counſel or conſent, his majeſty 
did now intend and conſent, that biſhops ſhould not receive 
any ito holy orders without the conſent of a limited number 
of preſbyters to be chofen in ſuch manner as ſhould be agreed 
on by his majeſty and his two houſes for that purpoſe. 

„„ That his majeſty did not intend, that after the end of 
three years no certain way ſhould be ſertled concerning ec- 
cleſiaſtical government, ſor that his majeſty did purpoſe, 
during the three years, to have a conſultation with the al- 
ſembly of divines, twenty being added of his nomination, 

which if his two houſes ſhould reſolve to entertain, it could 

not be well doubted, but upon the debate, ſuch a govern- 

ment would be agreed on by his majeſty and bis two houſes, as 

ſhould be beſt for the peace of the church, and moſt proper 

to prevent thoſe diſtractions which his two houſes apprehend- 
ed might enſue. 

&« As to that part of the propoſition concerning the book of 
common-prayer ; for the ſatisfaction of his two houſes, that 
he would not inſiſt upon any proviſion for continuance of the 
ſame in his majeſty's chapel ſor himſelf and his houſhold: 
neveitheleſs his majeſty declared, that he intended to uſe ſome 
other ſet form of divine ſervice. 

« As to their requeſt, that an act be paſſed for a ſtricter 
courſe to prevent the ſaying and hearing of maſs in the court, 
or any part of the kingdom, or in ireland, his majeſty would 
conſent thereunto. 

« As to all other particulars mentioned in the parliament's 
paper, he referred himſelt to his former anſwers. | 

“ Concluding, that fince he had by his conceſfions brought 
all differences concerning the church into ſo narrow a compats, 
that the chief viſible obſtruction was, that wherein really in 
conſcience he was not ſatisfied, he hoped his two houſes would 
not pat farther preffures of ſo tender a nature upon him.” 

All this was not capable to induce the commons to defift 
from the leaſt of their pretenfions. They voted, that his 
majeſty's anſwers concerning the church, form of prayer, 
hearing and ſaying mals, were unſatisfactory ; and ordered 


the three commithoners attending the king to inform him of 


their votes, and preſs him for a final anſwer. | 

As the parliament had not hitherto taken any notice of 
the king's p:vpoutions or defires, the houſe of commons at 
length took them into confideration, and paſſed the follow- 
ing votes: | | 

4 1, That his majeſty's coming to London fhall be with 
freedom, ſafety, and honour, ſo ſoon as the conceſſions of 
the treaty are concluded and agreed. | : 

C 2, That his majeſty ſhould have his lands and revenues, 
what is legally his, made good to him, according to the laws 


of the kingdom. 


© The carl of Northumberland, Mr. Pierrepoint, and Mr. Denzil Holles 
V hitelock, p. 347. 
Abe perſons execpted by both houſes, were, the lord Digby, Sir Mar- 
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. ception thould have the benefit of the act of Oblivion He 


wy . 1 8 . OY . 
be diſcuſſed. However, this article, which was confide.. 


ſpaired of concluding a treaty with him, unleſs he previouſly 


ceiles againſt the king, 


of biſhops, taough reduced almoſt to nothing by the king's 


* 3. What his majeſty ſhall paſs away of his 
he ſhall have allowance in compenſation thereof. 

*© 4. That an act of oblivion be preſented t 
to be paſſed with ſuch limitations as ſhall be 
both houſes of parliament.” | : 

It is certain, there never was any difficulty either; 
the king's return, or the reſtitution of his revenues Gn 
abohtion of the court of wards, inſtead of which . ee 
have an hundred thouſand pounds a year. Theſe 8 ab 


legal [ 'plits 


© his Majeſty, 
agreed on by 


| Fee arr; 
cles were confidered as a natural conſequence of SD 
fron of the treaty, But as to the act of oblivion, e 
e Kin 


and parliament did not agree. The parliament inſiſteg 

on excepting from pardon ſuch a number of dla 54 
that is, of thoſe who had ſerved the king, and tes . 
dered as the authors of the troubles. They intended ag 
fiſcate their eſtates, and baniſh them the realm. p 
after long debates, the number of excepted perions 
duced to ſeven, about whom the two houſes did not 
Nay, as to thoſe that were to be included in the p 
parliament pretended to inflict a pecuniary . puni 
them, and had ranked them under ſeveral clailes accord; 

to which, ſome were to forfeit one- half of their = Ia . 
others a third, others a fourth, and had aſſigned the Ds 
thence ariſing towards the payment of the public Fw 
The king, on the contrary, pretended, that all withour er. 


Con- 
In ſhort, 
Were re. 
agree ©, 
Ardon, the 
ihment on 


a. ._w 1— moe — in n _— a « 


conſented only that ſome of thoſe whom the Parliament 
termed delinquents, that is, his faithſul fervants ſhould be 
liable to a inoderate compoſition, a general expreſſion . 
which there would have becn many diſputes, kad it were 


. 0 I ww . twk 


able, was not yet ſettled, but it was not impoſſible to fd 
expedients to latisty the king and the parliament, if the di. 
ficulties concerning 1eligion had not hindered the concluſion 
of the treaty, upon Which I cannot forbear making tuo 
remarks, | 

The firſt is, that if the commons infiſted fo lone wen 
the ſigning the three bills, it was becauſe they knew be 
inflex:ble the King was in the point of epiſcopacy, and de. 


— * 
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granted this article, upon which they were no leſs inflexible 
than he, as plainly appeared in the conferences. This ws 
the principal point, without which perhaps there would hae 
been no war, and from which the prefby terians could got 
depait without loſing the fruit of their labours and fu. 


My ſecond obſervation is, that the rigid epiſcopalians had 
room to ſee in theſe conferences, what prejudice their former 
excctive ſeverity againſt preſbyterianiſm now brought them, 
ſince it was not poiſible to find any other way 10 contcit 
the preſbyterians than the abolition of epiſcopacy, The 
preſbyterians, Knowing by long experience the King's il 
intentions towards them, thought they could not truſt to 
conceſſions extorted from him by neceſſity, and were not tv 
be ſatisfied fo long as the name of biſhop ſubfiſted. They 
were apprehenſive, and perhaps very juſtly, that the function 


offers, would be a foundation on which the king intended to 
raiſe the ſuperſtructure of the hierarchy, or a toothipg, which 
ſhowed that he meant not to leave the building in its preſent 
condition. The example of what had happened in Scotl. d 
farther confirmed their jealouſies and fears. Jn that king- 
dom, all the epiſcopal functions had been abuliſhed. Th: 
biſhops had retained only the bure name, with ſome tempo- 
ral privileges, entirely diveſted of authority or juriſdiction, 
But even this had ſuffice to give king James eccafion to te- 
ſtore them to all the rights they had enjoyed before the fe- 
formation. Charles I. might intend to do the ſame thing in 
England; and the preibyterians but too well remembered, 
that, at the very time he granted the Scots the extirpation ol 
epiſcopacy, he wrote to the Scotch bithops that it was only 
through compulſion, and till he ſhould have opportunity to 
reſtore the church to her former ſplendor, Without this 
prejudice of the preſbyterians, without this want of confi- 
dence, of which the king may be ſaid to be himfelf the cavk; 
it is certain his offers with regard to epiſcapacy might have 
ſerved for foundation to a peace, as the parliament acknow- 
ledged when it was too late. Mean while, the two houles, 
not deſpairing entirely to bring the king to their terms, con- 
tinued the treaty a week longer. 

Whilſt both houſes were employed in the affairs of the 
treaty, the officers of the army, whoſe heal-quartes wer 


maduke Langdale, fir Richard Greenville, judge Jenkins, fr Francis Doding: 
ton; and inftead of the earl of Newcattle, aud fir John Winter, the loch 


vated, fir George Ratcliffe and the lord Byron. Ruſhw. Tom. VII. b. Er 
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con- 
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employ the forces he was leading from Scotland, for the re- 


bde added, be diſpoſed to public uſe. 


WE thoſe excluded from pardon. 


Mz inal judgment in all civil things; and all miniſters or officers they hardly queſtioned, conſidering the manifeſt danger to 
el ſlate thall be accountable to them, bound and concluded 


bereby: provided, firſt, They may not cenſure or queſtion he was ignorant of the petitions preſented againſt him, 
a man after the end of this parliament, for any thing 


ad or done in reference to the late war. Secondly, They 


= 0 lafety, contained in this ſettlement or agreement: That 
# there be a libert 


tive; 


may 


y | 
MF _ . then three of them rode on to Doncaſter, and aſked for 
$ ©210nel Rainſborou 


I onel roſe and 
8 mining) 


/ 
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op | in a council of war, to endeavour to & 9. That no king be hereafter admitted, but upon election 
then 238 er They knew what had paſſed at New- of, and as upon ul from the people, by ſuch their re- 
obſtruct by . concluſion of the treaty depended but on preſentative, not without firſt diſclaiming and diſavowing 
3 int, which they did not queſtion, the king would all pretence to a negative voice againſt the determination of 
a ſingle 5a ot ” Wherefore they reſolved to hinder the con- the ſaid repreſentative, or commons in parliament, and that 
at laſt 3 Free. Cromwell was not yet come to the army, to be done in ſuch form more clear than heretofore in the 
2 Ae about Pontefract, to order the ſiege of that coronation-oath, 
0 9 had been ſurpriſed by the king's party, and ** Theſe matters of a general ſettlement are propounded 
Place, ye whereof kept the whole country in awe, and to be done by this parliament, and to be further eſtabliſhed 
the garri 4 great violences. Colonel Rainſborough had been by a general contract or agreement of the people, with ſub- 
2 the army, to command at the ſiege; but had ſcriptions thereunto; alſo that it be provided, that none be 
derac © riſed in a neighbouring town by a party of the gar- Capable of benefit by this agreement, who ſhall not conſent 
_ pi 1h had killed him, not having been able to carry and fubſcribe thereunto, nor any King be admitted to the 
1 Fe, Cromwell had ever loved and eſteemed him, crown, or other perſon to any other office or place of 
#1 * ende earneſtly wiſhed to revenge his death, beſides, public truſt, without expreſs accord and ſubſcription to the 
3 he was importuned by the committee of Vorkſhire, to ſame.“ 


a=. WW 


The parliament returned no anſwer to this remonſtrance, - 
as well as to ſome others of the like nature, preſented to 


them during the treaty. I have already mentioned that of 
ſiege, becauſe he had there already a detachment of the army, the 11th of September, from thouſands of the inhabitants in 
7 


he ſent part of his forces before, to join general Fairfax. and about London, and that of the maſters and commanders 


This reinforcement being arrived, the army believed them- of ſhips. The zoth of the ſame month they received ano- 
ſelves able to execute waat had been reſolved. To that 


ther, in the name of many thouſands of the county of Oxon. 
urpoſe, the 13th of November, which would have been the The 1oth of October, a petition was preſented to the com- 
* iy of the Newport conferences, if the parliament had mons, ſigned by the Newcaſtle-men, deſiring that ſpeedy 
not continued them a week longer, colonel Ewers, attended Juſtice might be executed upon the greatelt delinquents. 
with ſome officers, preſented to the commons from the army, The ſame day, the inhabitants of Yorkſhire petitioned tor the 
\ temonſtrance, which plainly diſcovered the intentions of fame thing, laying, * His majeſty had conteſt himſelf, and 
the independent party. The ſubſtance of the army's defires his party, to be guilty of the blood that had been ſhed.” The 
was to this effect; | : zoth ot the ſame month, the officers of Ingoldſby's regi- 
« 1. That the king be brought to juſtice, as the capital ment, garriſoned at Oxford, preſented a petition to the ge- 
cauſe of all the evils in the kingdom, and of ſo much blood neral, deſiring, “ That immediate care be taken, that quſtice 
being ſhed. | be done upon the principal invaders ol their liberties, namely, 
6 , That a timely and peremptory day be ſet for the the King and his party, and ſufficient caution given to future 
prince of Wales, and duke of York, to come in and ſur- kings, for preventing the inflaving the people hereafter. 
render themſelves ; if not, that they be declared incapable Adding, that being apprehenfive the iſſue of the treaty now 
of government, or any right in England, and ſtand exiled in hand, could neither be juſt nor ſafe, they prayed his ex- 
for ever as traitors ; and if they render themſelves by the cellency to re-eſtabliſh a general council of the army, to con- 
time, then the prince to be proceeded againſt or remitted, as fider of ſome effectual remedies to this evil, either by repre- 
he ſhall give ſatisfaction, and the duke the like, and that the 


ſenting the ſame to the houſe of commons, as the petitioners 
revenue of the crown be ſequeſtered. Allo the 10,000]. to of London, or by ſome other way.” On the other hand, 


whilſt Cromwell was at Pontefract, every regiment of his 
army preſented petitions to him, demanding juſtice upon the 
king; which were all ſent to the generalf. Hence it appears, 
that the army's remonſtrance was an effect of the plots laid by 
the independents, who, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, in- 


| fuſed theſe violent reſolutions into the people and officers, to 
& 6, That public debts be paid, chiefly to thoſe who vo- hinder the concluſion of a treaty which could not but ruin their 
luntarily laid out their eſtates, and ventured their lives, and 


arty. Very likely, the preſbyterians fully perceived the 
this to be done by fines of delinquents, and the eſtates of deſigns of the independents, and theſe petitions were. but too 


apt to convince them of the ſame. But they hoped to amuſe 


them till the treaty was ended, not doubting the king would 
at laſt conſent to the abolition of epiſcopacy. As for the 


on of that place. This had detained him ſome time in 
8 Bur, as he wanted not all his troops for the 


« 3. That public juſtice may be done upon ſome capital 
cauſers or actors in the war, | 


& 4. That the reſt, upon ſubmiſſion, may have mercy for 
their lives, | 


“ 5, That the ſoldiers have their arrears. 


* ,. After public juſtice thus done, then that a reaſonable 
certain period be put to this parliament. 


« 8, That there be a certain ſucceſſion of future parlia— 


5 other articles, which were not yet ſettled, probably, they 
ments, annual or biennial, with ſecure proviſion, (I.) For 


would have choſen rather to y 


ield them to the king, than 
W the certainty of meeting. (2.) For equal diſtribution of 
cdlections, to render the commons houſe an equal repreſen- ce 
W titive. (3.) For certainty of the people's meeting, and ſtill more to provoce the in dependents, by anſwers which 
WE that none who have engaged in the late war, or ſhall engage 


retard the concluſion of the treaty, which to them was ſo ne- 
ceflary. Affairs being in this ſituation, it was not proper 


would not have pleaſed them. On the other fide, they could 
apainſt the right of parliament and kingdom, or adhere to not think of agreeing with the king, without obtaining the 
the enemies thereof, be capable of electing, or being elected, 


5 abolition of epiſcopacy, not thinking themſelves ſaſe ſo long 
WE during ſome years, nor thoſe who ſhall not join with them, 
but oppoſe this ſettlement. (4.) For clearing the power of 
tus repreſentative, it be declared to have the ſupreme power, appearance, their preparations would but have haſtened the 
W 257 the governing and preſervation of the whole, as to 


wle people of England, and to altering, repealing, or abo- 


as the very name of biſhop ſubſiſted. In ſhort, it was not 
proper to attempt a reſiſtance of the army by force. In all 


execution of the army's reſolutions, whereas it was their in- 
tereſt to amuſe them only for ſome days. All their hopes 
hing of laws, the making war or peace, the higheſt or therefore were grounded upon the king's compliance, which 


which his obſtinacy would expoſe him. For it is not likely, 


or was not ſoon informed of the arm 
every one had free acceſs to hun. 
Three days after the parliament had received a remon- 


ſtrance, letters came from the commiſſioners at Newport, 
y of entering diſſents in the ſaid repreſenta- with his majeſty's anſwer concerning the marquis of Ormond, 
; in caſe of corruption 1n theſe higheſt truſts, the people and the biſhop's lands ; namely, that he could not give any 
Know who are free, and who guilty, that ſo they may 


y's remoaſtrance, fince 
may not render up, give or take away any right, liberty, 


| orders to the marquis before the treaty was figned, but then 
. ot truſt ſuch for the future, but with further penalty to any 
A or their future judgment there. 


would do as both houſes deſired; and if the marquis refuſed 


to obey, would take ſuch meaſures againſt him as ſhouid be 
e Fort 


10 horſe ſallied out of Pontefract towards Doncaſter, where they in the neck, another ſhot him through the heart, with other wounds, and left 
e centinel ; 


him dead, eſcaping without any alarm given, Whutelock, p. 346. 
gh's quarters, and coming to his chamber, there called 


They had a letter from lieutenant-general Cromwell. The 
opened his door to them (expecting ſuch a letter that 
and preſently the three Pontetract ſoldiers ll upon him, ſhot him 


0 im, and ſaid, 


f October 18, Ireton's regiment preſented alſo a petition to the general; 


which, as Whitelock obſerves, was the beginning of the defign againſt the 
King's perſon, p. 343. | 


The 


—— ͤ — ac 
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ſatisfactory to the two houſes. That as to the biſhops lands, 
he perſiſted in his former offers. This anſwer afforded no 
great hopes of a ſpeedy accommodation. However, as it 
was delivered the 16th of the month, two days before the 
preſenting of the army's remonſtrance, it was hoped the next 
news from Newport would be more ſatisfactory. But on the 
25th the parliament was informed, by letters from the com- 
miſſioners, that the king had poſitively refuſed to add any 
thing to his former anſwers.s 
This was not all. They were acquainted at the ſame time, 
that the general had required colonel Hammond to attend 
him at the head-quarters, and ſent colonel Ewers to take the 
command of his majeſty in the Iſle of Wight, who kept the 
king under very ſtrict cuſtody. Thus the precautions taken 
by the parliament, to hinder the King from coming to treat 
in perſon at London, for fear he ſhould meet with too many 
friends, were the cauſe that they could not be maſter of his 
perſon, when it would have been moſt neceſſary. Two days 


aſter, the commons received a letter from colone] Hammond, 


with the general's order to him to repair to the army, and 
reſign his command to colonel] Ewers. Whereupon the 
commons voted, that colonel Hammond ſhould be required 
to ſtay in the Ifle of Wight, and the general be acquainted 
with this vote. But Hammond was now gone to the army, 
and had reſigned the cuſtody of the king to colonel Ewers. 


Notwithſtanding all this, the. parliament ſeems not to have 


deſpaired of agreeing with the king, fince the commons de- 
ferred the conſideration of the army's remonſtrance, till the 
1ſt of December, in order to be better able to anſwer it when 


they ſhould know the king's final reſolution. The ſame day 


the general received petitions from the forces in the north, 


and in Wales, agreeable to the army's remonſtrance. 


After the general had thus made himſelf maſter of the 
king's perſon, without the privity of the two houſes, it was 
nat very likely he ſhould be diſpoſed to receive their orders, 
Nevertheleſs, the commons told him, in a letter from their 
ſpeaker, That his orders to colonel Ewers were contrary to 
their reſolutions, and colonel Hammond's inſtructions, and 
that it was the pleaſure of the houſe, he ſhould recal his or- 
ders, and ſuffer colonel Hammond to attend his charge in the 
Iſle of Wight. But the general and council of war took no 
notice of this order. 

The next day, the king, by command of the general, was 
removed by licutenant-colonel Cobbet to Hurſt-caſtle in 
Hampſhire, ſituated on a narrow piece of land, running info 
the ſca, over-againſt the Ifle of Wight, and the parliament 
was not informed of it till three days after h. | | 

Mean while, the army was not idle, being reſolved to run 
all hazards to prevent the concluſion of the treaty. The fame 


day, November the 3oth, they publiſhed a declaration or 


manifeſto, wherein they clearly diſcovered their deſigus, and 
which was to this effect : 

„That the army being full of ſad apprehenſions concern- 
ing the danger and evil of the treaty with the king, and of 
any accommodarion with him, or reſtitution of him there- 
upon, they did, by a remonſtrance, make their application 
thereby to the houſe of commons. That they took this 
courſe out of an carneſt defire, that thoſe matters of higheſt 
concernment to the public intereſt of the nation might be 


purſued and provided for, if poſſible, by. thoſe whole proper 


work and truſt it was: but to their grief they found, that in- 
ſtead of any ſatisfaction, or reaſonable anſwer thereunto, they 
were wholly rejected, without any conſideration of them. For 


they were laid aſide till the monday following, by which time 


the treaty, as then ſuppoſed, would have been concluded ; 
but that failing, and two days more being added to the 
treaty, the conſideration of their remonſtrance in the day ap- 
pointed was waved and laid aſide; the treaty in the mean 
while, going on in the former way and terms, and like to be 
concluded the very next day. The army therefore having 
received no anſwer to their former propoſals, they could not 
but remain confident, that the prevailing part of thoſe to 
whom they did apply, had as it were their eyes wilfully ſhut, 
and cars ſtopt, againſt any thing of light or reaſon offered to 
them, ſo as not to diſcern the dangers wherewith the king— 
dom was threatened, f 

The army then ſeeing nothing left, to which the par— 
liament's engaging and perſiſting in ſuch ways, could ration- 


The king alone diſputed upon the ſeveral articles, with the prrliament's 
commuthioners, none of his attendants being permitted to ſpeak. Warwick's 
Mein. p. 322. 

his caſtle was built by king Henry VIII. It is joined to the land by 
1 narrow neck of ſand, which, at ſpring tides, and in ſtormy weather, is 
covered by the ſca. Therefore it is very moiſt and unhealthy. 

On the iccurity of the arrears due to the ariny from the city. Whitelock. 


God above all.” 


ally be attributed, leſs than a treacherous or corrupt neg! 
of, and apoſtacy from, the public truſt repoſed in them * 
thought fit to appeal to the common judgments of indiffer 
and uncorrupted men, and to the more righteous judgment i 


After juſtifying this extraordinary appeal in the beg m 
ner they could, they admoniſhed ſuch members as were 5 
right, and had a juſt ſenſe of thoſe things, to proteſt apainſ 
the reſolutions of the houſe, and withdraw, promiſin f 
look upon them as perſons that had the chief truſt of 
kingdom remaining in them, and to adhere to them, ang j, 
guided by them, till the introducing of a more forma] ane 
in a juſt repreſentative, were ſpeedily endeavoured, Then 
they declared, that they were ready to lay down their _ 
if their remonſtrance were anſwered ; but that the little bo- 
tice taken of their propoſitions, made them ſenſible there Rig 
nothing to be hoped. And therefore the caſe being ſo og 
ordinary, and the danger, ſo preſſing, they were drawing , 
with their army to London, there to follow providence, 3 
God ſhould clear their way. 

The firſt of December, the general writ to the city, to h. 


he 


form them of the army's advance towards London, on a. 


count of the parliament's contempt of their remonſtrance; 
that rhey had no thought of plunder, or other wrong to th, 
city, or ſo much as troubling the inhabitants with quarteriz 
any ſoldiers: but that, for prevention of all violence, he 
defired forty thouſand pounds might be provided by the ney; 
day'. The houſe of commons agreed, that the City ſhould 
ſend this ſum to the army, and acquainted the general, that 
it was the houſe's pleaſure he ſhould not remove nearer 
London. „ | 
The ſecond of this month, the houſe took the king's 
offers into conſideration, but without coming to any con- 
cluſion. Whilſt they were debating, the general, with ſe— 
veral regiments, came and took up their quarters at White. 
hall, St. James's, the Meuſe, and other places in the ſkirts of 
the city, whieh he judged convenient for his deſigns. 
The zd, being Sunday, the parliament did not fit, But 


on the 4th, the commons reſumed the debate of the king's | 


conceſſions, which was interruptcd by the news of the king; 
removal to Hurſt caſtle. Whereupon they voted immedi- 
ately, that the carrying the king priſoner to Hurſt caſtle, 
was without the advice and conſent of the houſe. After that, 
they debated again the King's offers, and fat all the day and 


night, till five o'clock in the morning. At laſt, it was pro- 


poled, whether the queſtion ſhould be put, and carried by 
hundred and forty, againſt an hundred and four. Then the 
main queſtion being put, it was voted, that * his majeſty's 
conceſſions to the propoſitions of parliament upon the treaty, 
were ſufficient grounds for ſettling the peace of the kingdom, 
But I csnnot think it was unanimouſly, as the lord Clarendon 
athrms** What has been juſt ſeen ſeems to ſhew rather, there 
were many members not content with this reſolution. 

Immediately after, the houſe appointed a committee to 
confer with the general, for the better procuring a good cor- 
reſpondence between the parliament and the army ; and then 
adjourned to Wedneſday. The ſame day, ſeveral other re. 
giments came and quartered in the ſuburbs of London; and 
the general cauſed a proclamation to be made, requiring all 
delinquents, who had not perfected their compoſitions, t 
depart ten miles from London for a month, on pain of bcing 
proceeded againſt as priſoners of war. 

Wedneſday, the 6th of December, the general ſent two 
regiments to Weſtminſter, and the city trained-bands we? 
diſcharged, who had been ſet there ſome months fince, 10! 
guards to the parliament. After the ſoldiers were drawn d 
in the court of requeſts, on the ſtairs, and in the lobby be- 
fore the houſe, when the members offered to go in, cob 
nel Pride, having a paper of names in his hand, ſeized vp9% 


one and forty, and ſent them into the court of wards, bete 


they were kept under guard. The houſe having note 
thereof, ſent their ſerjeant at arms to acquaint theſe men 
bers, that they ſhould forthwith attend the ſervice of the 
houſe. But the officer of the guard anſwered, he had order 
to ſecure them, which order he was to obey before any other 
command l. — 

Not long after colonel Whaley, with other officers, Pie, 
ſented to the houſe a paper intitled, Propoſals and defires 0 


388. | 
af The lord Clarendon ſays, the main queſtion was fo clearly, voted, ta 
the houſe was not divided. Tom. III. p. 183. _—_ 

| Many, ſays Whitelock, were glad of an honeſt pretence to be ech 
from appearing in the houſe, becaute of the buſineſs of the armys pee 
bates about which went extremely high, Whitelock, p. 360. 
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the army jn vindication of their conduct, the ſubſtance where- 
of was to this effec. f houſen 1 
4 1. Whereas ſeveral members of your houſem, were in 
ear 1647, impeached by yourſelves for- treaſon, or for 
1 ges and miſdemeanors, in relation to the treaſonable 
bigh a) in the city of London; the violence then done 
eng. parliament, the levying of a new war, and other 
* in maintainance and proſecution thereof; and upon 
arg roofs againſt them, were by your cenſure expelled the 
r e difabled from farther truſt therein, and upon new 
writs iſſued out, new members were choſen and returned in 
ſome of their rooms; and yet by the prevalence of their fac- 
tion, when in the laſt ſummer's wars, divets faithful members 
were engaged abroad upon neceſſary public ſervice, and others 
through malignant tumults and diſturbances could not ſafely 
attend the houſe, the ſame perſons wete afterwards re-ad- 
mitted to fir in the houle, and vote as formerly, without 
any trial or ſatisfaction in the things whereof they were ac- 
cuſed. 3 3 
« 2, Whereas by the confederacy of major-general Brown, 
now fheriff of London, with the ſaid impeached members 
and others, the Scots were invited and drawn in to invade 
this kingdom the Jaſt ſummer, inſomuch as when upon their 
actual invaſion the houſe proceeded to declare them enemies, 
and thoſe that adhered to them, traitors; yet the ſaid con- 
federators, and other treacherous members, to the number 
of ninety and odd, as upon the diviſion of the houſe ap- 
peared, did by their counſels and votes endeavour to hinder 
the houſe from declaring againſt their confederate invaders : 
we defire, that the ſaid mazor-general Brown may be alſo ſe- 
cured and brought to judgment, and that the reſt of the 
ninety and odd perfons diflenting againſt the ſaid vote, may 
be excluded the houſe. 

« 3, Whereas in a continued ſeries of your procceding for 
many months together, we have ſeen the prevalence of the 
ſame treacherous, corrupt, and divided counſels, through 
factions and private intereſts, oppoling or obſtructing juſtice 
in all kinds, diverting your counlels from any thing of pub— 
lic good, hindering any procecdings to any fuci ſettlement, as 
would conſiſt with ſecurity to the public intereſt, or put a 
real end to the troubles, burdens, or hazards of the king- 
dom, and precipitating into treacherous and deſtructive 
compliances and conjunctions with the acknowledged ene- 
mies thereof, as in the votes of no moce addreſſes to the king, 
&c. the juſtneſs and neceſſity whereof you had once ſo cleared 
to the world; alſo in the votes for entertaining or ſeeking 
after all that perſonal treaty: and laſtly, in the votes declar- 
ing the king's paſt concefiions to be a ground for the houſe to 


proceed upon tor the ſettlement of the peace of the kingdom, 


notwithſtanding the viſible inſufficiency and defects of them in 


things eflentially concerning the public intereſt and liberties - 


of the kingdom, as thoſe propounded in our late remonſtrance 
are, and in other matters both religious and civil. We 
therefore moſt earneſtly deſire, that all ſuch faithful members 
who are innocent in theſe things, would immediarely, by 
proteſtation and public declaration, acquit themſelves from 
any guilt of, or concurrence in the ſeveral votes or councils 
here before particularly mentioned, as corrupt or deſtructive, 
that the kingdom may know who they are that have kept 
their truſt, and diſtinguith themſelves from the reſt that have 
thus falſified the ſame; and that all ſuch as cannot or ſhall 


not ſo acquit themſelves particularly, may be immediately 


excluded or ſuſpended the houſe, and not re-admitted until 


they have given clear ſatisfaction therein, to the judgment of 


thoſe who no ſo acquit themſelves, and the grounds of ſuch 
latisfaction be publithed to the kingdom. | 

* 4. Thus, ſuch as by faithfulneſs have retained their 
truſt, being ſet in a condition to purſue and perform the 
ame, without ſuch interreptions, diverſions, and deprava- 
tions of counſels as formerly: we ſhall defire, and hope you 
will ſpeedily and vigorouſly proceed to take order for the 
execution ot juſtice, to ſet a ſhort period to your own power, 
to provide for a ſpeedy ſucceſſion of equal repreſentatives, ac- 
cording to our late remonſtrance, wherein differences in the 
kingdom may be ended, and we and others may comfortably 

| Ko: 


A Denzil Hollcs, Lioncl 
worth, Tom. VII. p. 1354. 
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1 0 - pretence, that ſomething was to be that day debated concerning 

7 and therefore they ought not to be judges in their own cauſe, Ruſh- 
7 Om. * II. P. 1 3 E 


0 bs 
, Tin one ot the king's rich beds at Vhiteball, Whitelock, p. 362. 
PO 172 17 agitators, who was the author of this paper, was ſhot to 
** alt year, by Cronwvell's order. Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 185. 
ontamed rules for future elections of repreſentatives of the people. 


Kopley, major-cencral Maſſey, &c. Ruſh- 
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acquieſce; as for our parts, we hereby engage and aſſure you 


we ſhall,” 


It would be needleſs to make any remarks and obſervations 
upon this paper, the injuſtice and violence whereof are fo very 
obvious, But it was neceſſary to inform the reader of the 
contents for the following reaſon. There are hiſtorians 
whoſe partiality has cauſed them either to omit, or but juſt 
mention it, without relating the ſubſtance, for fear of con- 
vincing their readers, that the preſbyterians were not con- 
cerned in what was afterwards tranſacted, and that the inde- 
pendents were the true and ſole authors thereof. 

December the 7th, the commons as they were repairing to 
their houſe, found the door within and withour guarded by 
ſoldiers, who hindered many from going inn. The lord Cla- 
rendon ſays, near one hundred were denied entrance. 

This makes me think that ninety mentioned in the remon— 
ſtrance were of this number. So from this day, the houſe of 
commons 1s to be conſidered as conſiſting entirely of inde- 
pendents. Very likely from that day, very few or no 
preſbyterian-members were, admitted any more. However, 
the ſtate of the houſe was once more changed by this new 
revolution. The preſbyterians had been ſuperior from the 
beginning of the war, to the 6th of Auguſt 1647. The in- 
dependents had prevailed from that day, till about the end of 
the year 1648, when the army was forced to remove from 
London, after which the preſbyterians were maſters again, 


At laſt, on the 6th and jth of December this ſane year, the 


independents entirely expelled the preibyterians, or at leaſt 
diſabled them from ſupporting their party. This muſt be 
carefully remembered, it we deſire to have a clear idea of the 
hiſtory. 5 | | | 

The ſame day, December the 7th, Cromwell, who came 
to London the night before, ſat in the houſe, and received 
thanks for his great ſervices, 

Though the general had promiſed the city not to quarter 
the ſoldiers upon the inhabitants, as this promiſe was ond 
conditional, in caſe the ſum demanded were paid, and as the 
city had not furniſhed the money, he ordercd two regiments 
into the city, and on the morrow a third ; aſter which, be 
took away twenty thouſand pounds from Weavers-hall, af 
ſuring the treaſurer he ſhould be reimburſed out of the ail. ff. 
ments of the city due to the army. | 

About the ſame time was preſented to the general, a plan, 
intitled, * A new repreſentative, or an agreement of the 
people,“ for ſettling the government P, This plan was wholly 
founded upon independent principles, and agreeable to the 
army's remonſtrance, except that it was more large on each 
article. This ageement was propounded as a rule for future 


government, and to be ſubſcribed throvghout the kingdom. 


But as this plan was not exccuted, though it was drawn 
with great pains by the council of war, and even ſeemed to 
be approved by the parliament, I do not think it neceſſary to 
inſert it 4. | oe 
The ſecluded members having publiſacd a proteſtation 
againſt the violence put upon them, both houſes declared 
the, proteſtations to be falſe, ſcandalous, and icditious, and 
tending to deſtroy the fundamental government of the King— 


dom, and ordered, that all perſons who had any hand in 


framing or publiſhing it, ſhould be incapable to bear any 


office, or to fit as members of either houſe. They further 


ordained, that all abſent members, upon their coming to the 
houſe, ſhould diſclaim their being concerned in, cr giving 
conſent to the contriving or publiſhing the proteſtation, 

After that, both houſes paſſed an ordinance, that no per- 
ſons who had been delinquents, or aſſiſted the king againit 
the parliament in the firſt or ſecond wars, or been aiding in 
bringing in the Scots army, or ſubſcribed. to the treaſonable 
engagements in 1647, for a perſonal treaty, or abòͤtted the 
late tumults within the cities of London and Weſtminſter, 
or the counties of Eſſex, Kent, Middleſex, or Surry, ſhould 
be elected, or give their voice for electing the lord-mayor, 


— 


aldermen, common-councilmen, or any other ocers. Bur 


within a few days, a committee of the common-council ac- 


Cz 


quainted the houſe, that the city was fo generally concerned 
in the engagement for a perſonal treaty, that there would not 


They to have the ſupreme authority, and this parliament to be diffolved #1 
April next, and then a new one to fit, Divers tor the election of the inen 
bers, officers, and malignants, to be incapable of electing, or being elected; 
and generally of the power and equal diſtrihution of the members, to be. i 
all three hundred perſons, &c. The frame ot this agreement of the people 


was thought to be, for the moſt part, made by the commiflary-gengral Ire- 


ton, a man full of invention and industry, who had a little knowledge of the 
law, which led him into the more errors. Whitelech p. 302. 
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be a ſufficient number of perſons to ſupply the neceſſary of- 
fices of the city, if that ſtriction in the late ordinance ſhould 
ſtand, | > 
The 2oth of December, the general ordered fifteen or 
fixteen of the members ſecured by the army to be re— 
leafed, with liberty to reſume their places in the houſe if they 
pleaſed. | | SE 

We have juſt ſeen how much the face of affairs was al- 
tered, by the great turn, on the 6th and 7th of December. 
'The commons were now all independents, openly ſupported 
by the army, and their deſign was to deſtroy equally, king, 
monarchy, epiſcopacy, and preſbytery. As for the houſe of 
lords, who had uſed their endeavour, though in vain, to 
haſten the peace, they ſaw themſelves, fince this revolution, 
obliged to follow the ſtream, which was too rapid to be op- 
poſed. There were in the houſe but few peers, moſt of them 
indeed preſbyterians, but too weak, in their preſent fituation, 
to aſſert their negative voice, and the reſt of their privileges. 
Whilſt the king was able to protect ſuch as applied to him, 
the lords retained ſome authority, becauſe they were not 
without a reſource, in caſe they were diſregarded by the 
commons. Bat after the battle of Naſeby it was not the ſame. 
The commons affumed ſuch a ſuperiority, that the lords had 
no other way to ſupport themſelves, but by approving, or 
feigning to approve, whatever was done by the other houſe, 
for fear of producing a breach which muſt have been fatal to 


them, ſince they would not have known what to do. If they 


were forced to behave in this manner, whilſt their own party 
prevailed in the lower-houſe, it is no wonder, they did not 
Care to ſwerve from this policy, when the independents had 
gained the advantage. To what purpoſe would it have been 
to reſiſt the torrents? we ſhall ſce preſently, their firſt oppo- 
fition to a material point irrecoverably ruined them. The 

therefore who blame them for a too great compliance with the 
tranſactions ſince the 6th of December 1648, ought to re- 


member, that this is not an occaſion, where we are to reaſon 


upon the general ideas of the conſtitution of the parliament, 
but rather upon the particular idea of the fituation the parlia- 
ment was in at that time. | 

Since the independents were maſters of the parliament, 
petitions againſt the king multiplied ſo faſt, that ſcarce a 
day paſſed without ſome one being preſented to the commons, 
eſpecially from the garriſons, which were part of the army. 
Lambert being. returned from Scotland, the regiments under 


his command tailed not to preſent a petition agreeable to the 


remonſtrance of the army. Somerſetſhire, where the king 
had formerly many adherents, diſtinguiſhed itſelf on this 


occaſion above all the reſt, by preſenting a petition, defiring 


that ſpeedy and effectual juſtice might be executed upon the 
chief delinquents, that is, upon the king. The commons 


were ſo pleaſed with ſuch a petition from a whole county, 
to encourage the reſt to preſent the like, the petitioners were 


called in and received the thanks of the houſe, and the pe- 
tition with the order of thanks were forthwith printed and 
publiſhed. It does not however appear that the other counties 
tollowed this example, Only Norfolk, a few days after, de- 
fired by a petition, that the king himfelt might be brought to 
impartial juſtice. | 

At length, the 23d of December, the houſe of commons 
having rctolved, purſuant to the defires of the army, to bring 
the chief delinquents to a trial, and intending to begin with 
the King, appointed a committee of thirty.eight to draw up 
a charge, and for that purpoſe to receive all informations and 
examinations of witnefles for the matters of fact againſt 
him. | ; 

The ſame day, the fleet under the command of the earl 
of Warwick ſent a declaration to the general, that they con- 
curred with the army in their remonſtrance. This did not 
much redound to the earl of Warwick's honour, who havin 
been one of the preſbyterian-leaders, was the firſt that quitted 
nis party to join with the independents, 

The reſolution to try the king being taken, (a reſolution 
projected by ſeveral officers of the army, when he firſt retired 
to the Iſle of Wight) colonel Harriſon was commanded to 
remove him from Hurſt- caſtle to Windſor, All the time the 
king was in the Iſle of Wight, he kept a private correſpond- 
ence with the lord Newburgh. Since his being at Hurſt, that 
lord had found means to acquaint him, he was to be removed to 


Windſor, and as his houſe was in the road, ſent him word, 


to endeavour to dine with him, and complain of che going of 
his horſe, promiſing to ſupply him with one of the fleeteſt in 
England, by means of which he might attempt to eſcape. 


The lodge at the king's park at Bagſhot, 
Both hows declared, on Jan. 1. That by the fundamental laws of this 
Texm, it is mraſon in the King of England, tor the time to come, to levy 


ordered all the ufual ceremonies to the king to be la 


war againſt the parliament and kingdom of England, Ruftrorta 00 


Aecordingly, the king complained all the morning, th 
horſe was very uneaſy, and fo artfully managed, that 
conducted to dine with the lord Newburgh. But u 
majeſty came there, he was quickly told, that the hof 
much depended upon, was the day before lamed with a 1 4 
This ſtratagem failing, the king was conveyed to Winar f 
where he was Kept till the 19th of January 1648-9, 86 
was carried to St. James's. | 


He was no ſooner at Windſor, than the counci] of war 


. rye: 9 d afio 
as ſerving him upon the knee, and the like, and moſt of i 
d] 


domeſtics to be diſmiſſed. For though- the council of * 
had no right to take then upon them, yet they daily Incroach 5 
upon the privileges of the parliament, which acted entire] 1 
their orders, | 925 
I have before ſpoken of the repreſentation of the commo 
council of London, concerning the election of the Ae 
and other officers of the city. The houſe of commons th 
ing heard the report of the committee appointed for that Bur. 
pole, ordered, that their former ordinance thould be pundty. 
ally executed, not regarding, that the magiſtrates of London 
ſhould be choſen out of the ableſt and moſt ſubſtantial ci. 
ens, provided they were of the reigning party. They further 
ordered, that freemen, tor the future, thould not be oblige 


to take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, 


The ſame day, being the 28th of December, the commit; 
appointed to conſider of drawing up a charge againſt the kin 
reported an ordinance for attainting him ot high-treaſon aa 
for trying him by ſuch commiſſioners as ſhould be named in 
the ordinance, which being read the firſt time, was ordered 
to be read again the next morning. But as the houſe knen 
the ordinance would be approved at the third reading, they 
paſſed an act for erecting a high coort of juſtice, with Power 
to try the king. The preface to which extraordinary act wiz 
as follows: | | 
© Whereas it is notorious, That Charles Stuart, the noy 
king of England, not content with thoſe many encroachment; 
which his predeceſſors had made upon the people in their 
rights and treedoms, hath had a wicked defign, totally t 
ſubyert the ancient and fundamental laws and liberties of thi; 
nation, and in their ſtead to introduce an arbitrary and tyrani. 


cal government; and that beſides all other evil ways and mean; 


to bring this deſign to paſs, he hath proſecuted it with firs 
and ſword, levied and maintained a cruel war in the land 
againſt the parliament and kingdom, whereby the country 
hath been miſerably waſted, the public treaſure exhauſted, 
trade decayed, thoufands of people murdered, and infiit? 
other miſchiefs committed; for all which high and treator- 
able offences, the ſaid Charles Stuart might long fince juſtly 
have been brought to exemplary and condign puniſhment: 
whereas allo the parhament, well hoping, that the reſtrain: 
and impriſonment of his perſon, after it had pleaſed God to 
deliver him into their hands, would have quieted the diſtemp- 


ers of the kingdom, did forbear to proceed judicially again! 


him; but found by ſad experience, that ſuch their remiftis 
{ſerved only to encourage him and his complices in the cont!- 
nuance of their evil practice, and in raiſing of new commo- 
tions, rebellions and invaſions. For prevention therefore of 
the like or greater inconveniencies, and to the end no chict 
ofticer or magiſtrate whatſoever may hereafter preſume, traite- 
rouſly and maliciouſly to imagine or contrive, the enflaving 
or deſtroying of the Engiiſh nation, and to expect impunity 
for ſo doing: be it ordained and enacted, by the commons in 
parliament, and it is hereby ordained and enacted by the uu. 
thority thereof, That Thomas lord Fairfax, Oliver Cromvvell, 
Henry Ireton, eſquires, Sir Hardreſs Waller, knight, Philip 
Skippon, (and a hundred and forty-five others) ſhall be, and 
are hereby appointed and required to be commiſſioners and 
judges for the hearing, trying, and adjudging of tae ſaid 
Charles Stuart, &c*," | 

1648. 9.] The ordinance for trial of the king paſſed in tht 
houſe of commons the ſecond of January, and was tent up tt 
ſame day to the lords for their concurrence. Since the {ixth ot 
December, the upper houſe had conſiſted only of nine pech, 
the reſt having abſented themſelves, that they might 197 


. . ka 
obliged to countenance the outrageous proceedings ot . 


I, 


commons. But upon notice that the ordinance would dat 


day be ſent up to the lords, there came more peers than why 
as the earls of Northumberland, Mancheſter, Rutland, the 
lords North, Rochford, Maynard, Dacres, in ail Use, 
and the lord Denbigh ſpeaker, The ordinance being bea, 


was unanimouſly rejected. However, to gain tnc, 31 


. 
1 
J 


VII. p. 1380. 1 
Ji 
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lords agreed to acquaint the commons, that they 
” 11 ſend anſwer by meſſengers of their own; and at the 
would © adjourned for ten days. This artifice was fruitleſs, 
_—_— ond having ordered the journal of the houle of 
The een eech and finding the ordinance was rejected, 
* . That all members of the houſe of commons, and 
_ ointed to act in any ordinance wherein the lords 
a = ſhall be empowered to fit, act, and execute, 
8 aid ſeveral committees, of themſelves, notwithſtand- 
4 * hook of peers join not with them.” And therefore 
ns Heer. the names of ſix lords, who had been appointed 
they 3 es., to be left out of the commiſſion, and others to be 
lr . in their room. Among theſe laſt was ſerjeant 
e e. who was afterwards choſen preſident of the high 
* t of juſtice. Then, the houſe voted : : 
* 1. That the people under God, are the original of all 
1 1 at the commons of England aſſembled in parlia- 
ment, being choſen by, and repreſenting the people, have 
the ſupreme authority of this nation. | 
« g. That whatever 1s enacted and declared law by the 
commons of England, aſſembled in parliament, hath the force 
flaw, and all the people of this nation are included thereby, 
although the conſent and concurrence of the king, and houſe 
of pers, be not had thereunto*.” | | 
Theſe principles, though directly contrary to the true con- 
fitution of the Engliſh government, were however very 
_ agreeable to thoſe of the independents, whoſe intention was 
to turn the monarchy into a republic. | : 
The ordinance for trial of the King, with the amend- 
ments that were forced to be made for want of the lords 


ble, the 


<A 
= 


"The following days to the 2oth, were employed in pre- 
parations for the trial, the like whereof had never yet been 
ſeen in the world. I intend not to ſwell the hiſtory with 
the circumſtances of this famous trial. They are to be found 
in a little book, entitled, © A true account of the trial of 
Charles Stewart, &c,” publiſhed at London in 1650, and 
tranſlated into French, wherein nothing is omitted. I ima- 
gine I ſhall do the reader no injury, to refer bim to this 
book, which is not ſcarce, and which will inform him of all 
particulars u. I ſhall content myſelf therefore with briefly 
obſerving, what I think moſt material in the affair. 5 

I. The high; court of juſtice obſerved the ſame rules in 
trying the king, as in judging a common malefactor, there 
being no precedent of ſuch a trial. 

II. The principal article of the accuſation was, that the 
king had levied war againſt the parliament, which was un- 


But this ought not to have been the principal point. It 


10 | ſhould have been proved, that he was the beginner and au- 
p- = thor of the war. For it is manifeſt, if the war had been 
of = only defenſive on his part, he was not to be blamed. And 
> pet, in the charge, he was ſuppoſed to have put the par- 
4 = lament under a neceſſity of defending themſelves, and this 
RY = point, which was the chief, not only was not proved, but 
> of wen not attempted to be ſo. The depoſitions of the wit— 
liel neſſes tended not to ſhow, that the king had forced the par- 
102 word in hand againſt the parliament, and giving orders to 
ite bey war. The queſtion, which of the two, the king or 
15 in bee parliament, had begun the war, ought to have been 
au- = fully cleared. But though it had been ſo to the king's diſ- 
rell, = advantage, who does not know, that the beginner of a war 


is not always the aggreſſor? This was a point of great diſ- 
14 = cullion, and which impartial judges would have found diff- 
= cult to decide. For if what has been ſaid in the hiſtory of 


{a1 this reign be remembered, it will be obſerved, that though 

is evident the king governed in an arbitrary manner for 
n the bone years, the ground of the war he undertook, was not 
the nu maintenance of this arbitrary power. He had fully con- 
xth of bented to the annulling of his uſurpations: But the grouud 


* 4 
11 
if! 6 


\ 
| 
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1 of the war, on his part, was the defence of the power the 


= *"g enjoys by the laws of the land. On the parliament's 
the ade, the ground of the war was, That in a ſuppoſition, the 
at King could not be truſted any more, they would have di- 
veſted him of the power his legal prerogatives afforded him 
the 


© Theſe votes, ſays Ruſhworth, being 1eportcd to the houſe, the houſe 
put them one after another to the queſtion, and there was not one negative 
Voce to any one of them. Tom. VII. p. 1383.,—At this Time Mr. Eliynge 
Celred to be diſmiſſed from being clerk of the parliament, becauſe (lays 
Vhitelock of his own knowledge) he would have n' hand in the buſineſs of the 


018. e was a juſt and honeſt man, and a moſt excellent clerk. Mem, p. 
e 6. The committee of eſtates in Scotlaud rehding in London, 
à leite 


r to the commons, deſiring they would not proceed to try or exe- 


concurrence patled the houſe of commons the 6th of Ja- 


deniable. 'The fieges and battles were evident proofs of it. 


W lament to take up arms, but only that he had been ſeen 
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to return to his former courſes, and govern for the future as 
he had governed before. The king was unwilling to be 
curbed, and the parliament would ſet bounds to his power. 
This was the true ground of the war. It was not therefore 
ealy to determine who was the firſt author of it. The king 
refuſed to give other ſecurity for the future than his word; 
and the parliament pretended to have very ftrong reaſons to 
ſuſpect the word of a prince, who had ſo often broke it. 
To "determine on which fide juſtice and reaſon lay, the 
king's heart muſt have been dived into, to know whether 
he was fincere, or intended to deceive the parliament. On 


the other hand, it was neceſſary to know, whether the di- 


rectors of the parliament had not ſome other end than the 


public good, and whether private intereſts were not conceal - 


ed under that pretence. But all theſe things could be known 
only to God. And yet, the parliament, being judge and 
party, ſuppoſed, without alleging any proof, that the king 
was the aggreffor and ſole author of the war. 

III. There are frequent inſtances in hiſtory of kings aſlaſ- 
ſinated by their ſubjects, in conſequence either of- the pub- 


lic hatred; or of private revenge, or of the intereſt of ſome 


faction. The Engliſh hiſtory ſurniſhes, even ſince the con- 


queſt, examples of two kings ſolemnly depoſed and impri- 


ſoned. But till Charles I. it no where appears, that any 
king was ever tried for his life, before his own ſubjeRs as 
Judges. I ſhall ſay nothing here of other ſovereigns, who are 
poſſeſſed of a greater authority over their ſubjects than the 


kings of England ; for there may be a wide difference between 


ſovereigns in that reſpect, But confining myſelf wholly to 
the kingdom of England, and ſuppoſing the conſtitution of 
the government ſuch as it was from the conqueſt to Charles 
I. 1 thall briefly ſet forth what has been ſaid for and againſt 
ſo extraordinary a trial. In the firſt place, it is demanded, 
On what law, natural or poſitive, was founded the right aſ- 
ſumed by the parliament of England to try the king ? The 
moſt plauſible anſwer in vindication of the parliament's pro- 
ceedings, is as follows. | | 
According to the conſtitution of the Engliſh government, 
the king is no leſs bound than the ſubject, to obſerve the 
laws to which himſelf or predeceſſors aſſented, which is the 
principal clauſe of the coronation-oath. If this obligation 
be equal on both fides, there muſt be therefore equally 
means to cauſe them to diſcharge it, in caſe they come to 
neglect it. As for the ſubject, there is no manner of diffi- 
culty. The penalties againſt offenders arc univerſally known, 
and the courts of juſtice are appointed to inflict them. It 
is true, the laws have ordained no penalty upon the kings 
who diſcharge not their duty, as well out of reſpect to the 
regal dignity, as becauſe it cannot be ſuppoſed, that the 
king, to whom the execution of the laws is committed, 
ſhould be the firſt to break them, and betray the truſt lodged 
in him by the people. He is nevertheleſs bound to obſerve 
them himſelf, and cauſe them to be obſerved by the ſubject. 
This is a principle generally acknowledged. But what is 


this obligation, if the obſervance of the laws depends folely 


on his will, and there be no juſt means to compel him to 
obſerve them, or puniſh them when he breaks them ? Will 
It not be an empty ſound without any meaning ? And will 
not the Engliſh government be as arbitrary as that of any 
other country in the world? Since, therefore, the laws have 


not decreed any penalty againſt a king that ſhould negle& 


his duty, or the manner to conſtrain him to diſcharge it; 


and as, nevertheleſs, he is bound by the fame laws to pro- 


cure the obſervance thereof, and to obſerve them himſelf, 
the nation's repreſentative in parliament is of courſe to call 
him to an account, fince it is not poſſible to imagine any 
other way. Suppoſing the king has violated the moſt fun- 
damental laws of the realm, thall foreigncrs be applied to, 
for to bring him to juſtice? Can it be ſuppoſed, contrary to 
experience, that the king is under an impoſſibility of break- 
ing the fundamental laws of the kingdom, of endeavouring 
to ſubvert them, and of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary govern- 
ment? Will it be maintained, that he may do it with im— 
punity ? But if he is aſſured of impunity, what difference is 
there between the ILngliſh government and the moſt deſpo- 
tic, fince its preſervation will ſolely depend on the King's 
probity and will? It he runs no hazard in trying to alter the 
conſtitution after ten attempts, he will try again, even till 


cute the king, without the advice of their nation. Ruſhwroth, Tom. VII 
p. 1384. f | . 

v John Bradſhaw ſerjeant at law, was preſident of the court. Willian 
Steele, Dr. Doriflaus, and Mr, Aſke, were counſellors aſſiſtants to draw Up 
the charge againit the king. John Coke, ſolicitor. Serjeant Dandy, 1er- 
Jeant at arms. Mr. Phelps aud Mr, Broughton, clerks to the court, Lue- 
low, Tom. I. p. 275. | 
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he ſucceeds. As to the objection, That leſs violent means 
than war may be uſed to oblige 


of the laws, and leſs unjuſt and extraordinary, than the proof. The firſt, that the king had undertaken the! 
taking away his life, to puniſh him for the breach of them; only to free himſelf from giving ſecurity. 
it is anſwered, This is true, and the parliament had accord- there was reaſon to fear he would employ the power 
ingly tried to ſecure the government by other methods, as ſhould be left him, in altering; the conſtitution. A 
by demanding of the king that the power of the militia able perſons were therefore lett to judge, whether th 
might be lodged in both houſes. If the king had agreed to Juſtice in trampling upon all laws divine and bum 
it, the realm would have been in peace, and the people's inflicting upon their ſovereign a capital puniſhment 


jealouſies have ceaſed. But he had taken up arms to pre- 
vent the parliament's uſing theſe means, a clear evidence 
that his defign was to maintain himſelf in a condition to al- 
ter the government when he ſhould have opportunity, This 
unjuſt war had been the occaſion of infinite miſchiefs, of the 
death of thouſands of his ſubjects, and the ruin of the reſt ; 
and if he was brought to a trial, it was not ſo much to pu- 
niſh him for violating the laws, as for preferring the unjuſt 
and violent way of arms, before the expedients offered him to 
prevent his breaking them for the future. 

The advocates for the king ſay, 1. Thovgh the kings of 
England have not ſo much authority in their realm as ſome 
other kings, it does not follow, that they may be put upon 
a level with ſubje&s, and made equally accountable for their 
actions. | | | 

2. The principle laid down for foundation, that there is 
an equal obligation upon the king and ſubjects to obſerve 
the law, is falſe, and conſequently the whole reaſoning 
founded thereon, of no force. For, private perſons being 
entruſted only with their own conduct, nothing can exempt 

them from the obſervance of the laws. But the king being 
entruſted with the government of the ſtate, and the execu- 
tion of the laws, he has conſequently power to qualify them 
on certain occafions, o' herwite this truſt would be to no pur- 
poſe. 'The laws could not foreſee every thing, and there are 
occaſions where it is abſolutely neceffary for the public good 
to act contrary to them, or at leait to ſuſpend the obſervance 
of them, and therefore the obligation of the king. and the 
ſubject is not equal. | | | | 

3. Suppoſing the king had violated ſome of the fundamen- 
tal laws of the kingdom, and levied war againſt the parlia- 
ment after the moſt unjuſt manner, it did not follow that 
he might be puniſhed with death, by reaſon he has neither 
ſuperior nor equal in the kingdom, and he could have none 
but ſubjects for his judges. Beſides, he was the Huntain 
of juſtice, and it was abſurd to make him liable to juſtice, 
from whom it flows and derives its whole authority. 

4. According to this ſuppoſition, the chance of war having 
put him in the power of his enemies, he might have been 
detained in priſon, and prevented from doing miſchief, till 
he was prevailed with to grant all the fecurities required. 
But there was a wide difference between impriſonment and 
death : as the firſt could be confidered as a reaſonable and 
neceſſary precaution, and the other as a puniſhment ſubjects 
were not impowered to inflict on their ſovereign, as indeed 
the like had never been heard of. | | 

5. But the ſuppoſition that the king had violated the laws, 
aud levied unjuft war againſt his parliament, was very far 
from being well-grounded. In the firſt place, as to the 
las; if the, king, miſled by evil counſels, had, on ſome 

 occafions, carried his power too far, when the parhament 
made him ſenſible of the ill-conſequences of his conduct, 
he had chearſuily and willingly renounced the exorbitant 
power which he believed himiclt before to be juſtly intitled 
to. He had, without delay, conſented to all the acts pre- 
ſented to him on that ſubject, and agreed that his moſt intt- 
mate counſellors ſhould be brought to juſtice, The parlia- 
ment had accepted this reparation, without expreſſing the 
leaſt defire of cauſing him to ſuffer for his paſt faults, After 
that, it was abſurd tro allege theſe ſame faults, ſo amply 
repaired, as a motive of the juſtice pretended to be executed 
upon him. . 

6. As for the war he had levied againſt his parliament, it 
was wrongfully afferted, and without the leaſt proof, that 
the king had raiſed and begun it on purpole to avoid giving 
his people ſecurity. And under colour of defiring ſecurity 
for the future, a deſire wholly founded upon mere ſuſpicions 
and bare poſſibilities that the king might abuſe his power, 
it was pretended to ftrip him of all his prerogatives, in a 
word, of the regal authority, and leave him only a ſhadow 
of royalty. Thus, fuppoting it true that the king had be- 
gun the war, which was by no means evinced, it would 
alſo be true, that the parliament had excited it, by attempt- 
ing, under a vain pretence of peace and concord, to reduce 
the king to the moſt m-lancholy ſtate a ſovereign can poſſi- 
bly be in. 
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the king to the obſervance was founded intirely on two ſuppoſitions, ſupported wan!“ 


oc ſioned by the War, before they could be Charged 


took for granted, that the authority by which 


the king would have combated, but was never fuferce, 


7. The juſtice, pretended to be exccuted unny the kink 
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8. As for the plunder, ruin, murder, and other miſchiefz 
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king's account, it ought at leaſt to have been well 
that he was the author of the war.” But if this pj 
fully examined, it would doubtleſs be found, tha: th 
plainers themſelves could alone be charged with ir, 
9. The king was proceeded againft for intending to chene 
the government, and make it arbitrary and tyrannica}, Ki 
every Engliſhman was convinced, that the govern;;,cn; had 
never been more deſpotie, more tyranaical, end more ath.. 
trary than ſince the meeting of this parliament. There wk 
ſcarce a law but what had been violated. The two houſs 
had, for ſeveral years, uſurped the ſupreme authority contrary 
to the known laws. And lately the commons had yore 
that all power was lodged in them, without the concurrey;s 
of king and peers, a maxim unknown to the Engliſh frog 
the foundatſor of the monarchy. 
10. The commons in eſtabliſhing, by a bare vote, tha 
it belonged to them alone to try the king, had plainly declare, 
they owned neither ſuperior nor equal, which was really jv. 
troducing an arbitrary government, 1 ; 
11. Laftiy, till 1643. the parliament had only ſuſbecte! 
the king's intentions to alter the government, but aſter the 
Parliament had aſſumed the direction, the government was 
really and truly changed. The king was moreover ſuſpct:4 
of defigning to alter the eſtabliſhed religion : but the py. 
liament had indeed changed it, and reduced it to a deplotabe 
confuſion, and the project of this unfortunate change hid 


in. 


114 
been the true cauſe of the war, and of all the ſubjcquen 
calamities. i | | 

IV. The fourth circumſtance I intend to obſerve, is, thi 
the king was brought three times before the high court ot 
Juſtice, and as often called upon to anſyer the charge entered 
againit him, which was read in his hearing. But be con 
ſtantly refuſed to own the authority of the court, and of thoſ- 
who erected it. On the other hand, the court would nere. 
hear his reaſons for declining their juriſdiction. They alwys 


% 0 cc 


the court 


rv 


440 


was eſtabliſhed, was fullicient s which was the 


laſt, ſceing he could not prevail to be heard on that ſub;:, 
he left his reaſons in writing to this effect: | 
“ That no earthly power could juſtly call him (vow 
their king) in queſtion as a delinquent, 
That there were no proceedings juſt againſt any man 
but» what were warranted, either by God's laws, or th: 
municipal laws of the country where he lives. As for th? 
proceedings againft him, they could not be warranted by Gds 
laws. For on the-contrarv, it is there ſaid, where the word 
of a king is, there is power; and who may fay-unto then, 
what doit thou? Eccleſ. viii. 4. Then for the law of the 
land, no impeachment can lie againſt the king, they all gong 
in his name: and one of their maxims is, That the king 
can do no wrong.“ Beſides, the law upon which they or0UnGHd 
their proceedings, mult either be old or new: it old, they 
ought to ſhew it; if new, they ſhould tell what author, 
warranted by the fundamental laws of the land, had made! 
and when. ä 5 
Ho the houſe of commons could ercct a court of t 
cature, which was never one itlelf, he left to God and is 
world to judge. | 
* And it was full as ſtrange, that they ſhould pretend t0 
make laws without king, or lords hc:iſe, to any that had 
heard ſpeak of the laws of England. And admitting, 
the people of England's commifdon could grant theilt Pit 
tended power, he ſaw nothing they could thew for tat : “b 
certainly they never aſked the queſtion of the tenth m 3 
the kingdom. | 
«© That having concluded, as much as in him 1, * 
treaty at Newport, and expecting the houſe's agree. 
thereunto, he was ſuddenly ſurpriſed and hurried las 
thence as a priſoner ; that the higher houſe, for any thing!“ 
could fee, was totally excluded; and for the boule oi co 
mons it was too well known, that the major part of es 
were decained or deterred from fitting : to as if he ww 
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ther, this would have been a ſufficient reaſon for him to 
0 , | 
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a ful It is no eaſy thing to give a juſt character of Charles I, 
oteſt againſt the lawfulneſs of their pretended court. amidſt the exceſſive commendations beſtowed on him by 
Pee That the arms he took up, were only to defend the ſome, and the calumnies wherewith others have endeavoured 
fundamental laws of the kingdom, againſt thoſe who had to blacken his reputation, Ik the parties born in his reign 
ſuppoſed his power had totally changed the ancient go- had died with him, we might find in the hiſtories of that 
yernment “.“ 2045 EE . . time, compoſed after the troubles were over, an impartiality 
V. Of all the witneſſes, as I ſaid, examined againſt the which might help to form a true judgment of this prince“ 
king *, there was not one which proved the king to be character. But the ſame parties continving in the following 
author of the war. But among the depoſitions, there were reigns, with a mutual animoſity, it may be laid, there is not 
two which muſt not paſs unobſerved, ſuppoling they were an impartial Engliſh hiſtorian upon this ſubject, Some 
neither forged nor altered. The firſt ſhews, the King was had no other view than to vindicate the King, and others, 
much leſs incenſed againſt the independents than againſt the whoſe aim was to juſtify the parliament, could not do it 
reſbyterians, though afterwards he had but too much cauſe without loading the king, and rendering him odious. We 
to perceive, that the principles of the former, were more muſt therefore proceed with the utmoſt caution when we are 
deſtructive to him, than thoſe of the latter. The ſecond in ſearch of this prince's character, for fear of being miſted, 
ſeems to prove, that the king did not act with ſincerity, even and drawn into error by the difterent repreſentations given 
in the treaty of Newport. ; | their readers by the hiſtorians. Notwithſtanding theſe difli- 
Richard Price a fcrivener of London depoſed, that the culties, I ſhall briefly [peak my thoughts, tree. from all 
committee of ſafety being informed, that the king was pri- party-paſhon and prejudice. 5 
vately negotiating with the independents, ſent the deponent 1 do not find, the commendations beſtowed on Charles J. 
to Oxford, under colour of carrying propoſals to the king, with regard to ſobriety, temperance, and chaſtity, were 
from the independents : that he was introduced to the king ever conteſted, All agree likew:le, that he was a good 
by the earl of Briſtol, and received orders to ſay to the lead- huſband, a good father, and a good maſter. But ſome ac- 
ing independents, from his majeſty, that if they would take cuſe him, and perhaps not unjuſtly, of ſuffering his queen 
his part againſt the parliament, he would grant them whats to have too great an influence over him, and too large a 
ever freedom they deſited. | ſ:are in ſtate affairs*. The kingdom being proteſtant, and 
The ſecond depoſition was of Henry Gooche of Grey's. the queen a very zealous catholie, her power, which ſhe. 
Inn, who ſaid: © That on the 3oth of September laſt, greatly abuſed in cauſing the moſt important offices to be 
having acceſs to, and diſcourſe with, the King at Newport, conferred on papiſts, mult have been looked upon with a 
he told bim, that fince his majeſty had juſtified the parlia- jealous eye. This was the chief ground of the opinion ſpread 
ment's taking up arms, by conſenting to the pretace of the avout the kingdom, that the court intended to reſtore the 
pill, he did not queſtion, but moſt of the preſbyterian-party, catholic religion in England, 
both ſoldiers and others, would ſtick cloſe to him.” To He was ſo great a lover of juſtice, that no temptation 
which the king anſwered, © That he would have all his could difpoſe him to a wrongſul action, except it v 


A8 10 
old friends know, that though for the preſent he was content- diſguiſed to him, that he believed it to be juſt,” 


Thoſe are 


ed to give the parliament leave to call their own war what the lord Clarendon's own words, which may be very rue, if 
a they pleaſed, yet that he neither did then, nor ever ſhould applied to the concerns of particular perſons. But beſides 
. decline the juſtice of his own cauſe.” Moreover, upon the the juſtice which a king ovght to adminiſter impartiallßſ to 
: deponent's ſaying, ** That his buſineſs was much retarded private perſons, there is another kind of juſtice due from 
| through want of commiliions.” The king made anſwer, him, to all his people-in general. With reſpect to this laſt, 
0 « That being upon a treaty he would not diſhonour himſelf, it may juſtly be doubred, that the lord Clarendon's cncomium 
. but if the deponent would go over to the prince his ſon, (who is inconſiſtent with the project of altering rhe conſtitution, 
f had full authority from him,) he, or any for him, ſhould re- and afſuming a power, which certainly was illegal. Nay, I 
2 ceive whatever commiſſions ſhould be defired.” That, be- do not believe, that this was one of the thing's diſguiſed to 
S ſides, he expreſſed much joy, that his good ſubjects would him, and I ſhould rather think, it was be him, that his 
5 engage themſelves for his reſtoration. miniſters and covurtiers framed their conduct, and ada ted 
580 The king refuſing to anſwer before the high-court of their notions to his, in order to make their court, and ad- 
Fl Juſtice, his refuſal, was taken, according to the laws of Eng- vance their fortune. | | 
a land, for a confeſſion, and ſentence of death was paſſed upon Never was king perhaps ſo punctual and regular in his 
; him the 27th of January?, A little before his ſentence was devotions both public and private. This was of ſome uſe: 
2 pronounced, he earneſtly defired to be heard before the two to him, to repel the charge of his not being weli-effegted to 
houſes, ſaying, he had ſomething of great importance to the proteſtant religion, and he knew how to improve it on 
5 offer them. But his deſire was rejected. It is generally occaſion. | ” 1 5 
18 believed, he intended to propoſe to the parliament, that he He abhorred all debauchery, and could not endure an 
che would abdicate the crown in favour of his eldeſt fon. obſcene or prophane word. His court was very different from 
005 The ſentence was executed the zoth of January 1648-9, his father's, where oaths, prophane jeſts, and obſcene: dif- 
vord on a ſcaffold erected in the ftrect at the windows of the courſe were but too much in vogue. It is hard to conceive, 
5 Banquetting-houſe at Whitchall 2. The king ſuffered death how the duke of Buckingham, who was vſcd ro king Jatucs's 
* the with great conſtancy, and without ſhewing the leaſt ſigns of ways, could accommedate himſelf to the gravity and foverity 
_ weakneſs or amazement. His body, after having been for of Charles I. or how king Charles could adapt himſelf to the 
199 ſome days expoled to view, in one of the rooms at White- duke of Buckingham's manners. | 
5880 hall, was carried to Windſor, and buried without any pomp James I. was laviſh, and his ſon Charles inclined towards 
ther in St. George's chapel a. } avarice, But this failing may be excuſed by the confidera- 
olle 4 33 5 5 "Io Re | 
21 Zo This, fays the king, I intended to ſpeak in Weſtminſterthall, on Mons tivners. . Whitelockz p. 375: William Hulet was tried and condemned on 
Ce ity Gays January 22, but againſt reaſon was hindered to ſhew my reaſon. October 15, 1660, for being one of them. State-trials, Tom. II. p. 381, 
= ; See their names at length in Echard's Hiſt; Tom. II. p. 633, and their &c. In the tame trial it is ſaid, That Brandon the hangman cut off the king's 
dt Taha in Ruſl.evorth, Tom. VII. p. 1406, &c. and in State-trials, head, p. 385. Others ſay, it was colonel Joyce. Lite of Cromwell, 
4 the 7 J. | | After the king's head was ſtruck off at one blow, his body was put in 
5 The names of thoſe who were preſent, and 1 their aſſent to the ſen- a coffin, covered with black velvet, and removed to his lodging-room in 
M Fr were as follows : Bradſhaw, preſident ; Lifle, Say, Cromwell, Ire- Whitchall, Being imbalmed, it was delivered the 7th of February to four 
end to * Hardrefle Waller, Bourchier, (Heveningham,) (Fennington,) Martin, of his ſervants, Herbert, Mildmay, Preſton, and Joyner, who had been 
ar had Ry Barkſtend, (Thomlinſon,) Blackiſtone, Millington, Conſtable, Lud- appointed to wait upon him during his impriſonment, and by them, thut 
, (x | C lutchingſon, Liveſy, Tichbourn, Roe, Lilbourn, Smith, Edwards, ſame day, removed to Windſor, where came, by permiſſion, the duke of 
of ks . 1 \\ „an, Norton, (Harvey,) Venn, Scot, (Andrews,) Fleetwood, Richmond, the marquis of Herttord, the earls of Southampton and Lindtey, 
1 45 6.205 J. Temple, Scroope, Dean, Okey, Hewſon, Goffe, (Holland,) with Dr. Juxen biſhop ot London. Colonel Whithcot, the governor, not 
t: 10 . When? Jones, Corbet, (Allen,) Pelham, Blagrave, Walton, Harriſon, permitting the bifliop to ſay the buiial-office, according to the liturgy, the 
Im m 5 Yrs IL Pride, Ewer, Grey of Groby, Danvers, Maleverer, Moore, body was filently interred on February 9, in a vault about the middle of the 
E _ ö Cawley, Stapley, Downs, Horton, (Hammond,) (Love,) Potter, choir, over againſt the eleycnth ſtall on the lovereign's lide, near Henry 
2 . yy Rk Dixwell, F. Temple, Waite.—All theſe likewiſe [except thoſe VIII. and Jane Seymour, with this inſcription in capital letters, on a fillet 
1 * names are within parentheſes] with Ingoldſby and Chaloner, ſigned of lead, KING CHARLES, 1648. The whole funeral charges came but 
eeme GE NO tor the king's execution. Ruſhworth, Tom, VII. p. 1416, to 2291. cs. Herbert's Mem. ; 5 
1 {10! 7 Th, em account of them in Heath, p. 196, &c. i bd Sir Philip Warwick ſays, that king Charles “ Was always more chairy 
TR „men in ditguiſes and vizors, ſtood upon the ſcaffold for execu- of the queen's perſon, than of his buſineſs,“ p. 204. ; 
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it; and an opinion, that the violence and force uſed in pro- ing him to a trial. The independents were the men that con. 
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tion, that he never abounded with money,. from the begin- neceſſary for his own defence, after his breach with 
ning to the end of his reign, | liament. How unwilling ſoever he ſeemed to receiy 

His enemies would repreſent him as a cruel and bloody from the papiſts, it is certain, many were entertain 
prince ; bur as they have not been able to reproach him ſervice, and that he was privately aſſiſted by the cat 
with any particular action denoting ſuch a diſpoſition, it is ſundry important occaſions. CE 
eaſy to perceive, this charge is founded on the ſuppoſition Though it cannot be proved that he excited the Ir;q, Fo 
of his having been author of a war wherein ſo much blood bellion, it may however be affirmed, it was not againſt hi., 
was ſpilt. a ; that the Irifh took up arms, fince they never had ef; kau, 

Sincerity, as appears in his hiſtory, was not his favourite to complain than in this and the late reign. Befides ba 
virtue. He made frequent uſe of mental reſervations, con- papiſts, both Iriſh and Engliſh, always looked upon te 
cealed in ambiguous terms and general expreſſions, of which prince as their protector, and were ever ready to alliſt b 
he reſerved the explication at a proper time and place. For Had he ſuccecded in his defigns, very likely, the ond 
this reaſon, the parliament could never confide in his pro- of the catholics in England and Ireland, would hay. bn 
miſes, wherein there was always either ſome ambiguous much more happy, and the penal laws in great meaſure re. 
term, or ſome reſtriction that rendered them uſeleſs. This pealed. But it does not follow, that the king him 2 
may be ſaid to be one of the principal cauſes of his ruin, be- any inclination to popery, or intended to eſtabliſh the ba, 
cauſe giving thereby occaſion of diftruſt, it was not poſſible miſh religion. In ſhort, that he was a ſincere member of. 
to find any expedient for a peace with the parliament. He church of England, can hardly be doubted, ſince he gg... 
was thought to act with ſo little fincerity in his engagements, it on the ſcaffold, at a time when it could be of ng ſervies t 
that it was believed there was no dependence on his word. him to diflemble his belief. | 8 
The parliament could not even reſolve to debate on the Many people give him the ſirname of martyr, pretending 
king's propoſitions, ſo convinced were they of his ability to he ſuffered death in maintenance of the truth of the _ 
hide his real intentions under ambiguous exprethons. But ſtant religion againſt the preſbyterians and independents 150 
they ſent their own propoſitions to the king, with the liberty call the day of his death, which is ſolemnized yearly on 5 
only of faying content, or not content, {0 apprehentive were 3oth of January, the Cay of his martyrdom. But in th- fr 
they of his explications. But as I may be acculed of load- place, there was too great a complication of caufes which 
ing the king too much upon the point of fincerity, I think brought him to this tragical end, to aſcribe his death foley 
it incumbent on me, to juſtify what I have ſaid, by an un- to religion. 2. Though it were true that religion was the 
exceptionable evidence. I mean the earl of Clarendon. ſole cauſe of his death, it would not be univerſally 8 

A law enacted by violence and force, (ſays that illuſtrious that he died for defending the truth of the proteſtant robes 
hiſtorian) is not rightfully enacted, was one of thoſe poſitions on, ſince, among proteſtants, the Engliſh alone, or rather a 
of Ariſtotle, which hath never fince been contradicied, and great part of the Engliſh, hold epiſcopacy to be a doctrine of 
was an advantage, that being well managed, and ftoutly in- faith. 3. Though dying for epiſcopacy were really martyr. 
ſiſted upon, would, in ſpite of all their machipatiens have dom, the king in his laſt propoſals at Newport, agreed to fe. 
brought his majeſty's erent.ez to a temper of being treated duce epiſcopacy to a very ſmall matter, 4. Had he been 
with, Bur I have ſome cauſe to believe, that even this argu- condemned by the preſbyterians, he might in ſome manner be 
ment which was unanſwerable for the rejecting the bill (tor ſaid to ſuffer for epiſcopacy. But it is evident the preſbyteri. 
taking away the biſhops votes) was applicd for the confirming - ans had no ſhare in this ſentence, nor ever thought of bring. 
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curing it, rendered it abſolutely invalid and void, made the demned and executed him, and ſurely, it was not on any re- 
confirmation of it leſs conſidered, as not being of ſtrength to ligious account, but to turn the monarchy into a republic, 
make that act good, which was in itſelf null. And I doubt 5. It the ſcrivener's evidence be true, king Charles cannot be 
this logic had an influence upon other acts of no leſs moment laid to ſuffer death for ſupporting religion againſt the inde. 
than -thele,” | | pendents, ſince, according to the depoſition, he offered to 
Let the reader judge after this, if we may boaſt of king grant them all the freedom they ſhould defire, if they would 
Charles's ſincerity, ſince even in paſting acts of parliament, but take his part. However this be, the church of England 
which is the moſt authentic and ſolemn” promiſe a King of having recovered, in the reign of Charles II. the advantage 
England can make, he gave his aſſent, merely in an opinion, ſhe had loſt in that of Charles I. appointed the day of his death 
that they were void in themſelves, and conſequently he was to be kept every year with faſting and humiliation, whic! 
not bound by this engagement. I paſs over in filence the has cauſed ſome to give him the glorious title of martyr. 
manifeſt breach of the petition of right, perhaps upon the To conclude, Charles I. was endued with many viitus 
ſame principle, and of his many aflurances to his parliament of and noble qualities. There is even room to believe, that hi 
his intention to maintain their privileges, which he violated with- failings flowed intirely from his deſign to enflave England, 
in a few days, becauſe theſe things have been ſuthciently and it, on ſome occaſions, he followed not exactly the rules 
ſpoken of in the hiſtory ot his reign. of ſincerity, it was only the more eaſily to execute what he had 
Some accuſe him of an inclination for the Roman cath- undertaken, Without this unfortunate project, he might 
olic religion; nay, there are who carry this charge ſo far as be reckoned one of the moſt accompliſhed princes that ever 
to ſay, he intended to reſtore it in England. Theſe imputa- has been on the Engliſh thrones. The duke of Buckingham, 
tions are groundleſs. But it cannot be denied, that he gave the earl of Strafford, archbiſhop Laud, and the queen herieli 
occafion for them by his conduct, though contrary to his in- uſed to a very different government from that of England,” 
tention. During the firſt fifteen years of his reign, the Roman were the perſons that ruined this unhappy prince, whom ther 
catholics were not only ſercened from the rigour of the law, ſo pafhonately deſired to raiſe higher than his predeceflor, 
but even encouraged and countenanced to ſuch a degree, that But who can forbear making a very natural reflection on thi 
he made them privy- counſellors, ſecretaries of ſtate and lord- ſubject? I mean, upon the puniſhment of thoſe evil cout- 3 
lieutenants of counties. Two things induced him to this con- ſellors, and of the king himiclf, The duke of Buckingham 3 
deſcenſion. The firſt, the queen's importunities, who was loſt his life by the hands of an aſſaſſin; Laud, Stafford, ard E. 
extremely zcalous for her religion. The ſecond, his project the king, himſelf died on the Scaffold, and the queen ſpent 
to render himſelf abſolute, for the execution of which, he be- the refidue of her days in a melancholy widowhooc, beilg 
lieved the aſſiſtance of the catholics, as well Engliſh as foreign- even flighted by her neareſt relations. She lived howeve! 
ers, to be neceſſary, But I will not affirm, that the queen, long enough to ſee the prince her ſon's reſtoration, but found 
and ſome of the miniſtry had not formed, with regard to re- not in him, all the ſatisfaction ſhe expected, which doubt 
ligion, more extenſive projects, which they did not think leſs was the cauſe of her return to France, where ſhe dicd i 
proper to impart to the king. The aſſiſtance of the catholics, the year 1669. 
whom the king had managed for another occaſion, became 
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D. Wellwood mentions theſe particulars, in his character of king the liberal arts, eſpecially painting, ſculpture, architecture, and medals; ie 
Charles, not taken notice of by Rapin. “ He was a prince of a comely pre- acquired the nobleſt collection of any prince in his time, and more than a 
tence, of a ſweet, grave, but melancholy aſpect. His face was regular, the kings of England before him. He ſpoke ſeveral languages very we, 
handtome, and well complexioned ; his body ſtrong, healthy, and well- aud with a ſingular good grace; though now and then, when he was wal 
wade; and though of a low ſtature, was capable to endure the greateſt fa- in diſcourſe, he was inclinable to ſtanuner. He writ a tolerable hand 197 
ce. He hug a good taſte of learning, and a more than ordinary (kill in king, but his ſenſe was ſtrong, and his ſtile laconic.” Mem, p. 68, &&. 5 
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By an indenture in the ſecond year ot king Charles I. a pound weight ot 
cold, of the old ſtandard, of twenty-three carats, three grains and a half fine, 
and half a grain allay, was coined into 44 J. 108. by tale; namely, into roſc- 
nals at 30s. a piece; ſpur-rials at 15 8. a piece, and angels at 10 8. a piece. 
And a pound weight of crown gold, of twenty-two carats fine, and two car- 
ats allav, into FF, by tale; namely into unites at 208. Double crowns at 
108. or Britifh crowns at 5s. a piece. And a pound of ſilver of the old 
ftandard, of eleven ounces, two-penny weights fine, into ſixty- two ſhillings 
by tale; namely, into crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, half-ſhillings, two- 
pences, pence, and halt-pence, | 

The gold coins of this king (as appears by the indenture above) are Roſe- 
rials, Spur-rials, Angels, Unites, Double and Britith crowns, The Roſe- 
rial has, on one fide, the king's figure in wrought armour, crowned, and 
holding in his right-hand the ſcepter, refting upon his ſhoulder ; and in his 
left-hand the ball, CAROLUS, D. G. MAG. BRITAN. FRAN. ET. 
IIIB. REX. Reverſe, under a crown, the arms quartered, Scotland in 
the firſt and fourth quarter, between C. R. crowned, HIS. PRASSVM. 
VT. PROSIM. ftruck, probably, when the king was in Scotland, and 
weighing fix penny weights, eight grains, and a quarter, (Fig. 1.) The 
9pur-rial, weighing juſt half the other, exhibits the king's head crowned, 
looking the contrary way, and extending to the edge, CAR. D. G. MAG, 
BRIT. FRAN. ET. HIB. REX. Reverſe, the arms, as before, VNITA 
TVEMVR. The Unite has XX. behind the king's head crowned in ruff, 
CAROLVS, D. G. MAG. BRIT. FRA, ET. HIB. REX. Reverſe, 
ums in a tquare ſhield crowned, CULTORES. SVI. DEVS. PROT- 
EGIT. Another, with the falling band has a ſun for the mint mark, and 
reverſe, the arms in an oval ſhield crowned, C. R. FLOREN'T, CON- 
CORDIA, REGNA. The filver coins of this king are Crowns, 
Half-crowns, Shillings, Six-pences, 'Two-pences, Pence, and Half-pence. 
s alſo ten and twenty Shilling-pieces, peculiar to this king, which have 
his figure on horſe-baek. The & 

with his word in his hand, CAROLVS. D. G. MAG. BRITA. FRAN, 
ET, HIBER, REX. Reverſe, between C. R. the arms in an oval ſhield 


rown-piece has the king on horſe-back, 


or ENGLAND. Bot 


crowned, CHRISTO. AVSPICE. REGNO. Another has on one ſide 
a plain croſs, on the other V. with s above it. The Half-crowns are vari- 
ous ; ſome with the arms in an oval, ſome in a ſquare ſhield, They have 
for mint-marks, a lion paſſant, and in ſome gardant, anchor, harp, Fleur- 
de-lis, &, The Newark halft-crown, in form of a lozenge, has C. R. on 
each fide of a crown, and XXX. below. Reverſe, OBS. NEWARK, 
1646, (There is alſo a Newark ſhilling, exactly in the ſame form, and with 
the ſame inſctiption ; only it has XII. inſtead of XXX.) (Fig. 6.) The Pon- 
tefract halt-crown is in the ſame form as that of Newark: On one fide C. R. 


crowned, DUM. SPIRO. SPERO. Reverſe, the caſtle, and a hand out of 


one of the towers, holding a drawn iword, OBS. P. C. 1648, (The Ponte- 
fract ſhilling wants the {word and hand, and has XII. inſtead of XXX. but 
in other reſpects it is like the half-crown.) (Fig. 5.) There is alſo a three- 
ſhilling piece, coined at the ſiege of Carlifle, having C. R. and III. below: 
Reverie, OBS, CARL. 1645. Of the ſhillings, ſome have the king's head 
crowned, with the ruff, and XII. behind the head: Reverſe, the arms, and 
CHRISTO AUSPICE REGNO, acroſs the mint-mark. (Fig. 2.) An- 
other is with a falling band, (Fig, 3.) One has 1637, and ARCHETYPUS. 
MONET. ARGENT. ANGLLA. The Carliſle ſhilling, which is 
an Octagone, has a crowu with C. R. XII. Reverſe, OBS. CARL. 1645. 
The Six-pences are ſtrictly like the ſhilling, only have VI. inſtead of XII. 
The Carlifle fix-pence, has C. R. crowned, Reverſe, VI. d. The Carliſle 


groat, is Octagone, and has on the Reverſe IIII. (Fig. 7.) The Three-pence 


has the king's head, title, and arms, as the larger pieces, CHRISTO. AVS. 
PICE, REGNO. One has the Oftrich-teathers, (becauſe made of Welch- 
ſilver) with this motto EXVRGAT. DEVS. DISSIPEN TVR. INIMICI. 
In the field, RELIG. PRO. LEG. ANG. LIBER, PAR. 1645. (Fig. 4.) 
The Two-pence has IT. behind the king's head, with title and arms as the 
three-pence, legend IVSTITIA. THRON VM. FIRMAT, One has the 
king in ruff, barcheaded, CAR, D. G. MAG- BRIT. FRAN. ET. HIB. 
Reverſe, two C3, interlinked under_a_crown, FIDEL DEFENSOR, 
(Fig. 8.) The penny has I. behind the king 5 head, 
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The Hiſtory of the INTER-REGNUM, from the Death of CHARLES I, to the Reſtoratio 
oraton 
| of CHARLES Il. | | 
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The Hiſtory of the Inter-regnum is divided into Three principal Parts. The Firſt co 


E 


ENGLAND 


Ntaing 


what paſſed, whilſt ENGLAND was reduced to a DEMOCRacy. The Second, what happened 
during the Protectorates of OLIVER and RICHARD CROMWELL. The Third, what paſſe 


from the Deprivation of RICHARD CROMWELL, to the Reſtoration of CHARLES Il. 
FA Kt | F 
The Commonwealth of ENGLAN D. 


1649.) O underſtand the revolutions in England after 


the death of Charles I. we are neceffarily to 
remember tome material things which have already appeared 
in the foregoing reign, and of which it will not be amulſs to 
make here a ſhort recapitulation. 


Firſt, The parliament now fitting confiſted properly but 


of a houſe of commons, who refuſed to acknowledge the 
negative voice of the peers. This they had manifeſtly 
ſhewed in erecting a court of juſtice to try the king with- 
out the concurrence of the lords, whoſe conſent was voted 
_ unnecellary. : | 
Secondly, This houſe of commons was compoſed of a 
ſmall number of members, all independents, anabaptiſts, or 
other ſectaries. All the preſbyterian members who fat in 
the houſe the 6th of December were expelled by the army; 
and the abſent, whoſe principles agreed not with thoſe of the 
independents, durſt not reſume their places. If ever there 
was an uſurpation, it was this mutilated parliament's go- 
vernment, founded only in violence, and wholly ſupported 
by the army. For though the houſe of commons.pretended 
10 repreſent the people of England, it is very certain, the 
nation afforded but few perſons, who were pleaſed to ſee the 
ſovereign power lodged in the hands of ſuch repreſentatives. 
Thirdly, The independents, of whom this houſe was 
chiefly compoſed, were diſtinguiſhed by two principles, one 
relating to the civil, the other to the eccleſiaſtical govern- 
ment. By the fiſt, they aſſerted, that the republican go- 
vernment was not only the moſt perfect, but allo abſolutely 
neceflary for England, after ſo many oppreſſions from her 
kings, who had changed the government into a real tyranny. 
With regard to religion, though they called themſelves pro- 
teſtants, their principle was, that every particular church 
was independent, and might be governed as the members 
thought proper. Their notions concerning the vocation of 
the miniſters of the goſpel, were alſo very fingular, as they 
believed that, without any other call, every man was free to 
diſcharge the office of miniſter, and ule the talents given him 
by God. The other ſectaries, who had joined the indepen- 
dents becauſe they found in that party a full roleration, were 
united with them in the firſt of theſe principles, and had de- 
clared for a republican government. But with refpect to 
religion, there were between them ſome differences, which 
the independents regarded the leis, as they wanted to in— 
creaſe their adherents, and beſides, believed that in matters 
of religion, toleration was abſolutely neceſſary. | 
Fourrhly, There was ſtill in the army a remnant of le— 
vellers, who {till adhered to their principles, and were always 
ready tor any attempt to recover their credit. It is true, 


Croniwell, after having himſelf raiſed this faction, had in ſome 


mcaſure diſperſed, but not entirely deſtroyed it. An able 
leader would have made it as formidable as ever. 

Fifthly, It was with the utmoſt concern that the preſbyte- 
rians law the independents in poſſeſſion of ſovereign power. 


% that all their meaſures were broken: their progreſs for 


eight years became fruitleſs, and the ſtorm they bad raiſed 


pendents was morally impoſſible, 


os 


againſt the king, returned upon their own heads, or at lest 
it was apparent, they had all this while been labouring fp: 
others without any thing done for themſelves. For indeed 
the independents were equally enemies to preſbyterian 10 
epiſcopal government. As to civil government, ir is cer. 
tain, the preſbyterians were not averſe to royalty in genere 
If they had undertaken to limit its power, it was not fm 
belief that the thing was evil in itſelf, as eſtabliſhed by the 
laws of England, but becauſe the two laſt kings had ufd 
their power to deſtroy preſbyterianiſm. So, whatever they 
had done againſt king Charles I. was not poiated ſo much 9 
againſt his dignity as his perſon, becauſe they conſidered him A 
as their enemy, and deſpaired of eſtabliſhing a pre{Lyteri;n KB 
government in the church, ſo long as he had power to pre. 
vent it, Very likely however many of them would hae 
complied with a republican government, notwithſtanding 
the tenour of the covenant, had that government not been 
in the hands of the independents, who were by no means 
inclined to ſupport pretbyterianiſm, and whoſe principle 
upon toleration were entirely rejected by the prefbvterians, 
And therefore an union between the preſbyterians ard inde- 


1 


Sixthly, The royaliſts, equally enemies of both, could 
unite with neither of the parties, conſidering the oppoſition 
there was between their principles. The independents were 


for a common-wealth, to which the royaliſts could not con- = 
ſent. On the other hand, the preſbyterians were for main- WF 
taining their government in the church, and moſt of tho 
roja'ilts could hardly believe, the preſbyterian churches, 3 


they had no biſhops, to be true chriſtian churches. Thus 
the royaliſts, though perſecuted by both parties, were far 
from joining with either. On the contrary, they conceived 
ſome hopes, that the diviſion among their enemies would, 
one day, give them a good opportunity to reſtore the mo- 
narchy to its former itate, Wherefore they induſtrioully 
fomented this diviſion, in expectation that the preibyterians 
would at laſt be obliged to abandon their projects, and unite 
with the royal parcy, to free themſelves from the perſecu. 
tions they ſuffered, _ | 

Such were the intereſts of the parties which divided the 
people of England immediately after the death of Charles |. 
The remembrance of all this is abſolutely neceſſary for un- 
derſtanding the tranſactions during the inter-regnum. | 

Preſently after the king's death, the houſe of commons 
publiſhed an act to forbid the proclaming of Charles Steg 
art, eldeſt ſon of the late king, or any other perſon what 
ever, on pain of high-treaſon. Here was laid, as it wee, 
the foundation of the commonwealth, which the indepe!- 
dents meant to erect in England, The ſame day the lords 1 
defired a conference with the commons about ſettling tie 3 
government and the adminiſtration of juſtice, the jucges 
commiſſions being determined by the death of the king. ! ne 
commons, without anſwering the meflage, voted the houle 
of lords to be uſeleſs and dangerous, and therefore to be 
aboliſhed, They only left the lords the power of being clect: 
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which hore any marks of royalty. 


RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


| of parliament, in common with other ſubjects, 
8 þ 6994 embraced by a few*, but rejected by 
& of the peers, nay, ſome publiſhed a proteſtation againſt 
mw ower aſſumed by the commons, which was little re- 
pas fr Thus, the parliament, which at firſt was com- 
Bon of the king, fixſcore lords, and five hundred and 
bp pa commoners, was reduced to a houte of commons, 
ſting of about eighty members, of whom very few at the 
Lani had five hundred pounds yearly income. And 
eg theſe members, though ſo few in number, aſſumed the 
E of a parliament, and acted as if in their body had been 
e the power, which before reſided in the king, lords, 
jon commons. This might appear very ſurpriſing, it we 
had not ſeen the foregoing tranſactions, and the univerſal 
terror inſpired by the army. Hence appears with what care 


and ability Cromwell and his aſſociates had, upon the ſelf- 


denying prdinance, filled the army with their creatures. Cer- 
tainly, nothing leſs than an army entirely independent and 
republican could have procured a power ſo exceſhve and ex- 
traordinary to ſo inconfiderable a number of members of 
parliament. But it muſt alſo be confefled, that, of theſe 
new governors, ſome were men of great genius and uncom- 


mon capacity, and that if they erred in their principles, they 


wanted not {kill to purſue the conſequences. Their princi- 
ple was, that the ſovereign authority reſided originally in the 
people, by whom a part of it was committed to the kings, 
choſen to govern them according to law. That the King's 
abuſe of this truſt, had broken the original contract between 
king and people, and by this violation, the contract ſubſiſt- 
ing no longer, the ſovereign power returned to the people 
as to the fountain thereof. So, conſidering themſelves as the 
repreſentatives of the people, they believed, they had a right 
to change the form of the government, without any regard 
to the original contract annulled by the King in his viola- 
tion of the laws. 3 . Ds 

In conſequence of this principle the commons, aſſuming 
the name of parliament, voted, and afterwards enacted, that 
the kingly office ſhould be aboliſhed as unneceſſary, burden- 
ſome, and dangerous, and that the ſtate ſhould be governed 
by the repreſentatives of the people in a houſe of commons 
without king or lords, and under the form of a common- 
wealth. This grand alteration in the government produced 
many others in things conſiſtent with monarchy, but not with 
3 commonwealth, The oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy 
were to be aboliſhed b, juſtice was no longer to be adminiſtered 
in the king's name ©, a new great ſeal was to be made, new 
money to be coined ; in a word, every thing to be removed 


made, on one fide of which was ſeen the parliament fitting, 
with this inſcription, ** The great ſeal of the parliament of 
the commonwealth of England ;” on the other fide, the arms 
of England and Ireland, with theſe words, “The firſt year 
of freedom by God's bleſſing reſtored d.“ This ſeal was com- 


mitted to a certain number. of perſons, who were ſtiled 


keepers of the liberties of England. And it was ordained 
that for the future, all publick orders ſhould be diſpatched 
in the name of theſe keepers, under the direction of the par- 
ſiament ©, 
nine perſons to form a council of ſtate for the adminiſtration 
of publick affairs under the pariiamentf. The projects of 
theſe changes were formed in Febtuary, but the execution 


* 


of them all required ſome months. 


In the beginning of March, the parliament erected a new 
high court of juſtice, confiſting of ſixty members, to try 
tome perſons of diſtinctiop, who were in their power. It 
leems, as there was no houle of lords, the peers of the king- 
dom had loſt their privileges under this new democracy, and 
that conſequently the impriſoned lords might have been. tried 
by a jury, in one ot the courts of juſtice. The parliament, 
without doubt, was appreh-nfive, that a jury, impannelled 
35 uſual, would never find perſons of quality guilty of death, 
or ſupporting the cauſe of their ſovereign. The indepen- 


The earl of Saliſbury, and the lord Edward Howard of Eſcrick, ſigned 
de engagement, to be true and faithfal to the commonwealth, as it was 
cirabliſhed, without a king or honle of lords, and took their ſeats in par- 
aament by virtue of an election from the people, Ludlow, tom. I. p. 293. 
——Aund alſo, April 16, 1649, upon the death of fir Francis Pile, a writ 
Mued out for a new election, and the earl of Pembroke, with all his titles, 
5 returned for knight of the ſhire for Berks, prime impreſſionis, and his 
wap _ accordingly admitted into the houſe with great reſpect, White- 
P. 390. | | 
1 Inſtead thereof a new oath was prepared, called the engagement, 
*teredy every man ſwore, That he would be true and faithful to the go— 


Yernment eſtabliſhed, without king or houſe of peers. Clarendon, Tom. 
P. 204. - 


— nM nime, ſtile, and teſt, of the writs were to be, cuſtodes libertatis 
Slick, authoritate partiamenti, And in indictments, iuſtead of, con- 


t 


A great ſeal was therefore 


Laſtly, The parliament made choice of thirty- 


803 


dents were not ſufficiently numerous among the people, to be 
ſecure of a jury of their party. Beſides, they were not aſ- 
tured of the judges, fix of whom had refuſed to accept com- 
miſſions from the commonwealth. But in erecting a court 
of juſtice, the parliament could name ſuch judges as would 
be obedient to their orders; | 5 

Before this new court, of which Bradſhaw was preſident, 
as he had been of that which condemned the king, were 
brought duke Hamilton, the earl of Holland, the lord Go- 
ring, lately created earl of Norwich, the lord Capel, and 
Sir John Owen, all for the ſame crime, namely, for having 


appeared in arms againſt the parliament. When the king had 


a miad in the beginning of the civil wars, to put to death 
priſoners taken at Edgehill and Colebrook, the parliament 
thinking it unjuſt, declared, they would inflict the ſame pu— 
niſhinent on their priſoners, if the condemned perſons were 
executed, But when victory had decided in their favour, it 
was found very agreeable to juſtice, to puniſh with death 
thoſe who had fought for the king. This will ſeem the leſs 
ſtrange, when it is remembered, that the king himſelf had 
been put to death, for making war upon the parliament. 

- The duke of Hamilton repreſented, that being a ſubject of 
Scotland, he had entered England with an army, as an open 
enemy, by virtue of a commiſſion from the parliament of 
Scotland, which he was bound to obey, and conſequently, 
could be treated but as a priſoner of war. As this objection 
had been foreſeen, he was told, he was not proceeded againſt 
as duke of Hamilton in Scotland, but as earl of Cambridge in 


England; and fince he had accepted that title, and as ſuch, 


taken a ſeat in parliament, he was thereby become a ſubject 
of England : that if the title of duke of Hamilton obliged 


- bim to obey the parliament of Scotland, that of earl of Cam- 


bridge ought to have engaged him to refuſe the commiſſion. 
Beſides, they were informed, that his accepting the command 
of the Scotch army, was not owing to mere obedience, but 
to his own ſollicitation, and that he had been the principal 
author of the war. 

The earl of Holland ſpoke but little in his defence. Be- 
fides, the ſteps he had taken, and his frequent changing ſides, 
did not much favour his cauſe. 1 | 

The lord Goring (earl of Norwich) repreſented, that he 
had been educated in the court from his cradle, having been 


a page to king James I. that he had never ſerved any other 


maſter than the king, whom he had followed without exa- 
mining the juſtice or injuſtice of his cauſe, not having had 
opportunity to be informed in ſuch points, which were above 
his capacity. ” | 
The lord Capel, ſtedfaſt to his principles, and zealouſly 
attached to the cauſe of his ſovereign, defended himſelf with 
more courage and reſolution. He refuſed, at firſt, to own 
the authority of the court, alleging, that if he had com- 
mitted any crime he ought to be tried in the uſual form, and 
not before a court unſupported by any law. - But the condem- 
nation of the king himſelf, by a court of the like nature, 
might have convinced him of the unſerviceableneſs of ſuch a 
defence. He faid afterwards, that having ſurrendered him- 
ſelf priſoner at diſcretion, he was, by the law of nations, 
exempted from death, if not inflicted within ſo many days, 
which were long ſince expired. He urged, that- when after 
the taking of Colcheſter, »*the council of war had condemned 
Lucas and Liſle to be ſhot, general Fairfax promiſed life to 
the other priſoners, and therefore he demanded the benefit of 
that promiſe. The court being a little embarraſſed, ſent to 
the general, to know what promiſe he had made the lord 
Capel. His anſwer was, that as general, he had promiſed 
the priſoners an exemption from military execution, to which 
three had been condemned, and that his intention reached no 
farther. Upon this anſwer it was decided, that the general's 
promiſe did not exempt the priſoner from the juſtice of the 
parliament. 5 
Sir John Owen ſaid only, he was obliged in conſcience to 

ſerve the king according to his oath of allegiance. 


trary to the peace of- the king, it was to be | 
juſtice, and council of England, Whitelock, p. 371, 374. | 

4 The lord Clarendon ſays, on one ſic was engraven the arms of England 
and Ireland, viz. a red croſs and harp, with this inſcription, The great fea} 
of England; and on the other the portraiture of the houſe of commons cir- 
cumſcribed, In the firſt year of freedom, by God's bleſſing reſtored, 1648. 
Tom. III. p. 202. This ſea}, and the inſcriptions, were the fancy of Henry 
Martin. Whitelock, p. 367. | 

* Widdrington and Whitelock were firſt appointed keepers of the new 
great ſeal ; but Widdrington deſiring to be excuſed, and his excuſe bein 
admitted, an act pafled, appointing Bulſtrode, Whitelock, Richard 
Keeble, and John Liſle, lords commitkoners of the great ſeal, quamdiu ſe 
bene geſſerint. Whitelock, p. 387, 379. 

f See a lift of this council in Whitelock, p. 381. 


againſt the peace, 


9 S When 
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Notwithſtanding their defence, they all received ſentence 
of deaths. But as they had many friends, petitions were 
offered to the parliament in their name for a pardon. Theſe 
petitions were examined in the houſe, and thoſe of duke Ha- 
milton, the earl of Holland, and lord Capel rejected. The 
votes were equally divided upon that of the earl of Norwich, 
and as, according to cuſtom, the ſpeaker's vote was to decide, 


he declared for pardon, ſaying, He had formerly received 


from the earl ſome civilities, and therefore voted in his fa- 
vour®, The execution of ſir John Owen was ſuſpended, 
becauſe, as a commoner, he ought to have been tried be- 
fore an inferior court. This ſaved his life. The three firſt 
were executed on a ſcaffold, erected before Weſtminſter 
Hall. | | 

Duke Hamilton complained, when on the ſcaffold; that he 
was condemned to die for obeying the parliament of Scotland, 
which if he had not done, he muſt have been put to death there. 
But it was with little reaſon that he infinuated a danger of being 
put to death in Scotland, for a refuſal to accept the command of 
an army raiſed by his-intrigues and authority. He intimated, 
that if he would have confeſſed who invited the Scots army into 
England, it would probably have ſaved his life. Before his 
proceſs was formed, he had been ſtrongly ſollicited to make 
this diſcovery, which he utterly refuſed to do'. The cha- 
racer of this duke is not eaſy to be conceived. Ali that can 


be inferred from what has been ſaid for or againſt him, is, 


that he had the art to adapt himſelf to the times. And the 
carl of Clarendon plainly infinuates, that when he was em- 
ployed by the king, he was ſecretly making friends in the 


_ contrary party, in caſe affairs ſhould turn to the king's dif- 


advantage. 


The lord Capel maintained, That he had acted nothing 


contrary to the laws, and conſequently was unjuſtly ſentenced | 


to die, He ſpoke of king Charles I. as of a ſaint, and en- 
larged upon the great underſtanding, excellent nature, and 
exemplary piety of the prince, to whom he gave the title 
of king, affirming, he would never be ſhaken in his religion. 
In all appearance, the lord Capel ſpoke his real ſentiments. 
But the ſequel diſcovered, either that he did not fufficiently 
know Charles the IId, or that prince had other princi- 


ples when reſtored to the throne, than thoſe he had imbibed 


in his youth. | | | | 
At or about the ſame time, many others were executed 


for the ſame crime in ſeveral parts of the kingdom; and 


amongſt the reſt were Morrice and Blackbourn, who had 
ſurpriſed the caſtle of Pontefract for the king. Poyer, Powell, 
and Langhorn, who had drawn into a revolt from the parlia- 
ment the principality of Wales, caſt lots for their lives, and 
the firſt was executed. | 

When the army drove from the houſe above an hundred 
members, who were unacceptable. to them, thoſe only were 
expreſsly excluded, which were then preſent : but many 


were abſent, againſt whom nothing had yet been determined. 


Indeed, theſe had never fince taken their ſeats in the houſe, 
being apprehenfive of the ſame fate. But poſſibly they might 
return in great numbers, whenever a fayourable opportunity 


offered. This the houſe reſolved to prevent, by an act, 


which excluded for ever,. all who had not ſat fince the trial 
of the king, unleſs they gave the houſe an entire ſatisfaction. 
At the ſame time, a committee wes appointed to examine 
thoſe who ſhould offer themſelves. 'This committee received, 
without ſcruple, thoſe who were of independent principles, 
and found reaſons.to exclude their enemies. 'This indeed was 


a good expedient to prevent diviſions in the parliament, be- 


cauſe the members were all of one party. But this precau- 
tion bred an inconvenience, which called for other meaſures, 
The parliament confifted of ſo few members, that. they per- 
ceived the ridiculouſneſs of ſtiling themſelves the repreſen- 


tatives of the commonwealth. It is true, the vacant ſeats 


might have been filled by new elections, but the parliament 
did not care to run that riſque, knowing, their party was 


z When ſentence paſſed, that they ſhould all loſe their heads, fir John 


Oven made a low reverence, and humbly thanked them; and being aſked 
by a fander-by, what he meant? he faid aloud, © It was a very great ho- 
nour to a poor gentleman of Wales, to loſe his head with ſuch noble lords; 
aud ſwore a great oath, that he v afraid they would have hanged him.” 
Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 206. | 155 ; | 

u Upon this occaſion , hitelock obſerves, this may be a caution againſt 
the affectation of popularity, when the earl of Holland, who was as full of 
generoſity and courtſhip to all forts of perſons, and readineſs ts help the op- 
preſſed, and to ſtand for the rights of the people, as any perſon of his qua- 
lity in the nation, was given up by the 9 of the people; aud 
the lord Goring, who never made profefſion of being a friend to liberty, 
either civil or ſpititual, and exceeded the earl as much in his crimes, as he 
came ſhort of him in his popula ity, was ſpared by the people, p. 386. 

i Rapin, miſled by Baker's Continuator, ſays, “ he offered to diſcover 
what had been defitec, if his life might be ſpared,” which contradicting all 


ſooner eſtabliſhed: his council, than he received a letter from 


yet too inconſiderable, to hope for new members of their gy 
principles. The houſe therefore reſolved, in order to incre, 
their authority by a greater number of members, to 
all who had fat in the preſent parliament, to reſum 


1 
le 

Permit 
e their 


places, on condition of ſigning an inſtrument called the 


Engagement, by which, “they rejected all conceſſions made 
by the king in the treaty of Newport; approved of all tho 
proceedings againſt him; and engaged themſelyes to h, | 
true and faithful to the commonwealth, as eſtabliſheq 
without king or houſe of lords.” By this engagement 
were excluded all the royaliſts, and the preſbyterians, wh, 
were the moſt rigid obſervers of the covenant. But howe 
a good number of the latter ſigned, and took their ſeats in 
the houſe, being either leſs ſcrupulous than their brethrey 
or in hopes to recover ſome influence in” the parliamen: 
Notwithſtanding, thoſe who were known to be moſt incenſed 
againſt the independents, were excluded by the committee 
Edmund Ludlow, a member of this committee, freely owns 
in his memoirs, that an expedient was found to admit 
only thoſe, from whom it was believed, there was ng 


ver, 


danger. .. | 

The prince of Wales received at the Hague the melan. 
choly news of the tragical death of his father, and immedi. 
ately aſſumed the title of king, being then eighteen years of 
age. Within two or three days, the ſtates general, the ſtate 
of Holland, and the miniſters of the Hague], paid him their 
compliments of condolence. He cauſed thoſe of his father's 
council, who attended him, to be ſworn of his privy coun. 
cil, with the addition of only one perſon m. He had wg 


the queen his mother, who, after expreſſions of her extreme 
affliction, adviſed him to retire into France, and form no 
council till ſhe had ſpoke with him, but her advice came tog 
late. Probably, the queen deſigned to govern her ſon, as {he 
had governed his father, though the power of the new king 
was inſignificant. His condition was deplorable, not having 
wherewithal 'to maintain his houſhold, or any table but that 
of the prince of Orange his brother-in-law, and ſubfiſting 
entirely by his aſſiſtance, which too could not laſt very long, 
The ſtates of Holland, foreſeeing the parliament would ſhortly 
ſollicit the king's removal ont of their dominions, would hare 5 
been very glad to be freed, by his voluntary retreat, from the 3 
neceſſity of deſiring him to depart. Some of the ſtates de- B 
puties were even of opinion, to prevent the defires of the 
parliament. The King was informed of this diſpoſition, and 
wiſhed to be gone, but knew not whither. He had been ill 
received in Frante whilft his father was alive, and had no 
reaſon to expect a' better reception. He knew too well the 
queen regent and cardinal Mazarin, to imagine, they would 
prefer his friendſhip to that of the new commonwealth of 
England. So, though he had reſolved to withdraw into 
France, it could have been but for a very ſhort ſpace. On the 
other hand, he had no great inclination to be with the queen 
his mother, knowing, the would hold him in a fort of fer- 
vitude, which he could neither brook, nor avoid without 2 
quarrel. ' Ireland alone ſeemed to promiſe him an honourable 
retreat, by reaſon of the fituation of affairs in that kingdom, 
which it is neceſſary to deſcribe, | 
In the year 1646, the marquis of Ormond, by expres 
orders from the king, concluded a peace with the Iriſh rebels, 
in hopes of. receiving ſufficient forces to drive from that Iſland 
the Engliſh parliamentarians and the Scots. But however ad- 
vantageous this peace was to the catholic religion, the popes 
nuntio did not think fit to'conſent to it. The pretence Was, 
that the catholics found in it neither ſufficient advantages, not 
ſecurity. But the true reaſon was, that by this peace he would 
have loſt all his credit, fince the marquis was to be acknov- - 
* governor by the Iriſh. He caballed therefore with Y 
ſuch ſucceſs among the people, that, not only they de. . 
ſerted the marquis, but alſo by their inſults obliged him to 
retire to Dublin, unprovided of every thing to defend that 


the hiſtorians, is altered by the tranſlator from Whitelock, &c.—Iuſtead 0! 
quoting Edward Phillips, Baker's Continnator, Rapin has all along . the 
margin quoted Baker himſelf; but that is rectified every where, Sir Rica 
Baker died in 1644, in the Fleet, OE 

k To ſupport their authority, the powers in being ordered, that, “e 
ſhould be twenty eight thouſand borſe and foot kept up in England, 8s 
_ thouſand in Ireland, whoſe pay ſhould be 80,0001. a month. Wie: 
ock, p. 386. 2 
BY The — of the clergy in a Latin oration delivered by the chief preac 
of the Hague, lamented the misfortune in terms of as much aſperity aud © 
teſtation of the actors, as unworthy the name of chriſtians, as could be a 
preſſed, Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 216. For which reaſon . perhaps _— 
ſtates inhibited their miniſters from inſiſting upon matters of ſtate in n, 
pulpits, and particularly not to meddle with England's, or other kingdom 
proccedings, Whitelock, p. 392. | | 

= Mr. Long his tccretary. | This 
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. 1. which they were preparing to beſiege. In this, ex- 
eite he choſe rather to deliver Dublin and Drogheda to 
_— 1 than ſee them fall into the hands of the rebels. 
- 3 rr; therefore with the parliament, and ſurrender- 
e Jlaces to colonel Jones, who took poſſeſſion the 
5 e After that the marquis withdrew into 
7th n he had frequent leave to viſit the king, then 
e ol the army, till at laſt he was forced to pals into 
bf w | 
, be marquis had quitted Ireland, the puntio exer- 
1 1 3 ranny, which grew intolerable -to the Iriſh. They 
= 5 ſent to the queen and prince then at Paris, that they 
, 51 oh Aifpoſed to ſhake off the nuntio's yoke, and if the mar- 
BE -. Ormond were ſent to them with a ſupply of arms and 
5 * tion, they would put him at the head of an army ca- 
| 27 ge" expelling all the king's enemies out of the iſland. 
3 Ae 1d notice of this plot, and excommunicated the 
WS. ors; but for this once, he proved not the ſtrongeſt. He 
EE. forſaken by all his adherents, and even forced to aſk as 
Bl bar, the liberty to withdraw. a 
Type marquis of Ormond long waited at Paris for the per- 
, wance of a promiſe made him by the cardinal, of a ſup- 
EE. of money, arms and amtnunition. But finding at laſt, 
aas only amuſed, be departed without any affiſtance, and 
WE: in [reland the beginning of October 1648. Three 
BE. nts aſter, he concluded a new treaty with the grand 
council of the Iriſh afſembled at Kilkenny". At the fame 
be the proceſs was forming in England againſt the King. 
it this peace was not general. Owen Roe O'Neal, who 


* 


ommanded in Ulſter, rejected it, becauſe, as he pretended, it 


Is not advantageous enough to the catholic religion. Much 
me was ſpent to gain him, without ſucceſs. Ar laſt, the 
1 arquis of Ormond, not to loſe the opportunity of making 


Progteſs in Ireland, while the parliament was erecting their 


Neal, but act fingly with the army which the council of 
Kilkenny had at their diſpoſal. He put himſelf therefore at 
e head of that army, and advancing towards Dublin, took 
Dosndalk, Newry, Trim, Drogheda, and ſome other towns 
Wind caſtles, which facilitated his intended fiege of Dublin. 
On the other hand, prince Rupert, admiral for the king, 
beiog purſued by the parhament's fleet, put into Kingſale, 
Shore he was ſecure, and in a condition to favour the marquis 
pt Ormond's defigns. This diſpoſition of affairs made the 
ing judge that Ireland was a convenient retreat, where at 


wich his Iriſh ſuccours and his friends in England, he might 
cover his throne. But news from Scotland made him ſuſ- 
bend his reſolution of going to Ireland. And this it will be 
ecceſfary to explain. * | 

= Since Cromwell's expedition into that kingdom, after the 
defeat of duke Hamilton, the face of affairs was entirely 
WThanged. The marquis of Argyle, with all the rigid cove- 
unters who oppoſed the war againſt England, had regained 
be advantage they had loſt. The new parliament had de- 
Welarcd incapable of all employments, thote who were con- 
eerned in the engagement formed by duke Hamilton, and the 
ik bad excommunicated them: ſo that they were confider- 
Ward as enemies of God and the ſtate. - Of this number were 
illiam carl of Lanerick, brother of duke Hamilton, the 
ear! of Lautherdale, and many others, who formed a faction, 


— 


Wd. By this revolution Scotland remained united with Eng- 
gan, ſo long as the Engliſh parliament continued preſbyterian, 
nis, to the 6th of December 1648. . 

Ihe revolution in England, upon the army's expelling the 
preſbyterian members from the parliament to leave only in— 
dendents, changed the intereſts of Scotland. The inde- 
edents mortally hated the Scots on account of their attach 
to the covenant, and theſe again looked upon the inde- 
adents as enemies, no leſs formidable than the royaliſts. 
might have ſunk the credit of Argyle, which partly 
ed upon his friendſhip with Cromwell and Vane, the 
_- a independents, But the Scots had a confidence 
WE > bccaule in religion he was an approved preſbyterian, 
3 cis politicks he leaned to the republican ſcheme. 

38. 1 parhiament of England had erected a court of Juſ- 
. ria of the king, the Scots found themſelves ex 
an embarraſſed, To ſuffer the independents to remain 
i . " England aſter the death of the King, which was 
„ air deſign, could not but be very diſadvantageous to 
ey perceived, that a parliament fo compoſed would 
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EE... commonwealth, reſolved to take no farther notice of 


| Ie head of an army, he might make himſelf maſter of Dub- 
n, and then of the whole iſland. After which he hoped, that 


nich I ſhall call Hamiltonian, and which was entirely cruſh- 
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diſregard Scotland, and infallibly ruin the covenant between 
the two kingdoms, which it was of the utmoſt importance 
tor the Scots to maintain, becauſe the preſbyterians. might 
poſſibly one day recover the ground they had loſt. But on 
the other hand, they could not take up arms for the king 
without manifeſt danger. After their late loſs, they were 
hardly able to raiſe another army to fight the independents ; 
and though they had done it, they would not have ſaved the 
king's life. They therefore reſolved io ſhew the Engliſh and 
all Europe, that they highly diſapproved the proceedings of 
the parliament of England, which was all they could do on 
that occaſion. | 

Purſuant to this reſolution, commiſſioners were ſent to 
London, where they arrived the beginning of January 
1648-9, and preſented a memorial to the parliament, ſet- 
ting forth the reaſons which ought to divert them from their 
purpoſe of trying the king. But this memorial produced no 
effect. At laſt, after the King had been twice brought before 
the high court of juſtice, they gave in their proteſtation, in 
which they put them in mind, “ That they had, near three 
weeks before, repreſented to them, what endeavours had 
been uſed for takidg away the king's life, and for the 
change of the fundamental government of the kingdom, 
and introducing a finful and ungodly toleration in matters of 
religion; and that therein they had expreſſed their thoughts, 


and fears, of the dangerous conſequences that might follow 


thereupon ; and that they had allo earneſtly preſſed, that 

there might be no farther proceeding againſt his majeſty's 

perſon, which would certainly continue the great diſtractions 

of the Kingdom, and involve them in many evils, troubles, 

and confuſions; but that by the free counſels of both houſes 

of parliainent of England, and with the advice and conſent 
of the parliament of Scotland, ſuch courſe might be taken 

in relation to the ki, as might be for the good and hap- 

pineſs of both kipgdoms; both having an unqueſtionible 

and undeniable right in his perſon, as king of both; which 

duly conſidered, they had reaſon to hope, that it would 

have given a ſtop to all farther proceedings againſt his 

majeſty's perſon. But now underſtanding, that after the im- 

prifonment and excluſion of divers members of the houſe of 
commons, and without and againſt the conſent of the houſe 

of peers, by a fingle act of their own, and theirs alone, 

power was given to certain perſons of their own members of 
the army, and ſome others, to proceed againſt his majeſty's 

perfon, in order whereunto he had been brought before that 

extraordinary new court ; they did therefore, in the name of 
the parliament of Scotland, for their vindication from falſe 

aſperſions and calumnies, declare, that though they were not 

ſatisfied with his majeſty's late conceſſions in the treaty 

at Newport, inthe Ifle of Wight, eſpecially in the matters of 

religion, and were reſolved not to crave his reſtoration to his 

government, before ſatisfaction ſhould be given by him to 
that kingdom; yet they did all unanimouſly with one voice, 

not one member excepted, diſclaim the leaſt knowledge of, 

or occafidn to the late proceedings of the army here againſt 

the king; and did fincercly proteſs, that it would be a great 
grief to their hearts, and lie heavy upon their ipirits, if they 

ſhould ſec the truſting his mæjeſty's perſon to the two houles 

of the pasliament of England, to be made uſe of to his ruin, 

contrary to the declared intentions of the kingdom of Scot- 
land, and folemn profeſſions of the kingdom of England : 

and to the end that it might be manifeſt to the world, how 
much they did abominate and deteſt ſo horrid a deſign 
againſt his majeſty's perſon, they did, in the name of the 

parliament and kingdom of Scotland, declare their diflent 

from the {aid proceedings, and the taking away his majeſty's 

life; proteſting, that as they were altogether free from the 

ſame, ſo they might be free from all the miſeries, evil'con- 

ſequences, and calamities, that might follow thereupon to 

the diſtracted kingdoms.” 

The parliament anſwered this proteſtation, but after the 
king's death, faying, © They had heretofore told them, what 
power this nation had in the fundamentals of government : 
that if Scotland had not the ſame power and liberty, as they 
went not about to confine them, ſo they would not be limited 


by them; but leaving them to act in theirs as they ſhould ſee 


caufe, they reſolved to maintain their own liberties, as God 
ſhould enable them. And as they were very far from ium- 
poſing upon them, ſo they ſhould nor willingly ſuffer im- 
poſitions from them, whilſt God gave them ſtrength or lives 
to oppoſe them.” They, ſaid, © The anſwer they made to 
their firſt and ſecond letter was, that after a long and ſerious 
deliberation of their own intrinſical power and truſt, (derived 


and was very adyantageous to the Roman eatholicks, Rapin, 


preſently 


to them by the providence of God, through the delegation 


of the people) and upon the like conſiderations, of what 
themſelves and the whole nation had ſuffered, from the miſ- 
government and tyranny of that King, both in peace, and by 
the wars; and conſidering, how fruitleſs, and full of danger and 
prejudice the many addreſſes to him for peace had been, and 
being conſcious how much they had provoked and tempted 
God, by the neglect of the impartial execution of juſtice, in 
relation to the innocent blood ſpilt, and miſchief done, in the 
late wars, they had proceeded in ſuch a courſe of juſtice, 
againſt that man of blood, as they doubted not the juſt God 
(who is no reſpecter of perſons) did approve, and would 
countenance with his bleſſings upon the nation; and though 
perhaps they might meet with many difficulties, before their 


| liberties and peace were ſettled, yet they hoped they ſhould 


be preſerved from confuſion, by the good will of him who 


dwelt in the. buſh, which burned and was not conſumed ; 


and that the courſe they had taken with the late king, and 
meant to follow towards others, the capital enemies of their 
peace, was, they hoped, that which would be for the good 
and happineſs of both nations; of which, if that of Scotland 
would think to make uſe, and vindicate their own liberty and 
freedom, (which lay before them, if they gave them not 


away) they would be ready to give them all neighbourly and 


friendly aſſiſtance, in the eſtabliſhing thereof; and defired 
them to take it into their moſt ſerious confideration, before 
they eſpouſed that quarrel, which could bring them no 
other advantage, than the entailing upon them, and their 
poſteritics, a laſting war, with all the miſeries which attend- 
ed it, and flavery under a tyrant and his iſſue.“ | 
| Shortly after, the Scotch commiſſioners were recalled. 
But after their departure, an anſwer was in their name pre- 
ſented to the parliament, which charged the fitting mem- 
bers with unfaithfulneſs, breach of promiſes and oaths, and 
other things very offenſive. This was ſo ill received by the 
parliament, that they ordered them to be arreſted on the 
road, and put under guard, till it ſhould be known whether 
they were avowed by their principals. But, the Scotch 
parliament juſtifying them, and complaining of the viola- 
tion of the law of nations, they were immediately di- 
charged. EN | | 
In ſo nice a juncture, the Scots had but two ways to pre- 
vent their falling into a dangerous anarchy. They were 
either, with the Engliſh, to change their government into 
a common-wealth, or elſe acknowledge the eldeſt ſon of the 
late This for their ſovereign. But each of theſe ways had 
its difficulties. A republican government was directly con- 


trary to their antient conſtitution, the two covenants, and 


the inclination of the people. Befides it was not ſeen what 
advantage could accrue to the nation from ſuch a change. 
The ſecond way was likewiſe very embarraſſing, conſidering 
the circumſtances of Scotland for many years paſt. Had 
James I. and Charles I. not invaded the privileges of Scotland, 
by introducing the religion of England, contrary to the 
inclinations of the people: had the differences between 


Charles I. and his Scotch ſubjects produced no civil war: 


had not the treaty which ended that war, and reſtored to 


the Scots their antient religion, been extorted from the 


king: had not the invincible diſtruſt of the Scots, with regard 
to Charles I. armed them to leflen his power in England, and 
diſable him to revoke his conceſſions to Scotland: had not 
the Scots ſworn two covenants, the one national, and the 
other common to both nations, to maintain preſbyterianiſm : 


had theſe things, I ſay, never happened, the Scots might, 


nay, ought to have acknowledged tor ſovereign the next heir 
of the crown, according to the immemorial cuſtom of Scot- 


land. But in the recognition of this new king, the mainte- 


* 


zance of their laws, their privileges, their religion, was con— 
cerned. Herein lay the difficulty, for the acceſſion of a new 
king to the crown, was no reaſon to oblige them to relinquiſh 
things, which had coſt them a ten years war. They knew, 
prince Charlcs, eldeſt ſon of the late king, had the fame prin- 
ciples as his father, concerning religion, and civil govern- 
ment; and had never entertained, nor did now entertain, any 
perſons about him, but what were mortal enzmies to their 
nation and religion. Wherefore, in receiving him for king 
without any previous condition, they ran the riſk of being re- 
plunged into their former ſtate under Charles I. who by arti- 
fices, and, as they thought, by deceit, and at laſt by open 
violence, had undertaken to reduce the kirk of Scotland to a 
pertc& conformity with the church of England. As there- 
fore, agrecably to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, it was 


* Preſently in the Scotch papers is uſed for row, or at preſent. 
Ahe commiſſioners of the kirk tent alto four uf their miniſters, Cla- 
rendon, tom, III. p. 217. 


crown, might engage him to become a good Scot 
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natural to acknowledge for ſovereign him, to whom th 
was to devolve, it was no leſs proper, in the | 1 
ture, to take care to preſerve what they had with io me 
ficulty recovered. Was it reaſonable for them 0 48 
themſelves to the mercy of a young prince, yet a firs Ws 
them, and cauſe their peace and happineſs to depend Sn 
ſole will, notwithſtanding their ſuſpicions, that he br i 
more affection for them than his father? Neverthel«;; 7 
affarrs were almoſt deſperate, they imagined the offer . 
len 


„ and di. 
for deok. 


v 


elent ju, 


miſs his Engliſh counſellors, who were not proper 
land; in a word, wovld think himſelf very happy to r. 
one of his kingdoms, and ſee himſelf in the ſame ſtate * 
his anceſtors were, before his granfather's acceſſion ;, pd 
land. They reſolved, therefore, to acknowledge ang T 
claim him, but however with reſtrictions, which left © 
at liberty to capitulate with him. The procla I 
thus worded ; _ | 

The eſtates of parliament preſently e convened ;. «: 
ſecond ſefſiors. of os Revd: att 1 oY 
of an act of the committee of eſtates, who had power 
authority from the laſt parliament, for ing tha wal 

y th parl ar, for convening the py, 
ment; conſidering, that foraſmuch as the king's majeſh 
who lately reigned, is, contrary to the diſſent and prot 
tion of this kingdom, removed by a violent death; and tho 
by the lord's bleſſing, there is left untd us a righteous ls 
and lawful ſucceſſor, Charles prince of Scotland and Wa 
now king of Great-Britain, France, and Ireland; ye . 
eftates of the parliament of the kingdom of Scotland 0 
therefore moſt unanimouſly and chearfully, in recopnitiq 
and acknowledgment of his juſt right, title, and ſucceſſg 
to the crown of theſe kingdoms, hereby proclaim and te 
clare to all the world, that the ſaid lord and prince Chats 
is, by the providence of God, and by the lawful right of 
undoubted ſucceſſion, king of Great-Britain, France, and 
Ireland, whom all the ſubjects of this kingdom are bow! 
humbly and faithfuily to obey, maintain, and defend, x. 
cording to the national convenant, and the ſolemn leapue and 
covenant betwixt the two kingdoms, with their lives and 
goods, againſt all deadly enemies, as their only rightegy 
lovereign lord and king.” 

** And becauſe his majeſty is bound by the law of 600, 
and the fundamental laws of this kingdom, to rule in righte. 
ouſneſs and equity, to the honour of God, the good ot rel 
gion, and the wealth of his people: it is hereby declared, 
that before he be admitted to the exerciſe of his royal poyer, 
he ſhall give ſatisfaction to the kingdom, in thoſe things 
that concern the ſecurity of religion, the unity betwixt the 
kingdoms, and the good and peace of this kingdom, accor- 
ding to the national covenant, and the ſolemn league and 
covenant ; for which end, we are reſolved, with all poſſibl: 
expedition, to make our humble and earneſt addreſſes to his 
majeſty. For the teftification of all which, we the parla. 
ment of the kingdom of Scotland, publiſh this our acknoy- 
ledgment of his juſt rights, title, and ſucceſſion to the crown 
of theſe kingdoms, at the market-croſs at Edinburgh, wit 
all uſual folemnities in like caſes, and ordain his royal name, 


Y Virtue 


portrait, and ſeal, to be uſed in the public writings and t- 


dicatories of this kingdom, and in the mint-houſe, as ws 
uſually done to his royal predeceſſors, and command tals 
act to be proclaimed at all the market-crofles of the roi 
burghs, and to be printed, that none may pretend 1gnd- 
rance.“ „ 

When the proclamation was publiſhed, the council di. 
patched fir Joſeph Douglas, to give the king notice of ! 
and the ſtates ſent alſo two commiſſioners b, only to intori 
him of what had been acted in his favour, but without al! 
order or inſtruction to treat with him. Before the cond: 
tions on which he was to be inveſted with the royal authc 
rity were propoſed to him, it was neceffary to know, t 
would accept the crown upon terms not yet known, but el! 
to be gueſſed J. The commiſſioners found the king at 65 
Hague, where there arrived at the ſame time, but in another 
ſhip, the earls of Lanerick and Lautherdale, and ſome tine 
after the earl of Montroſe alſo from France. When the 1 
king, after his retreat to the Scotch army, ordered Mob, 
troſe to lay down his arms, he retired into Germany, = 


1 12Y I 
ſerved in the emperer's army. Afterwards he went 1 


* 1 8 * f 4 
France, where the qucen and prince of Wales gave him 


reception very different from what he expected, aſter 7 
N ” — . Wo 3 
great ſervices in Scotland. This coldneſs was oWing e 


” 


arrival in France, at the very time the queen was uling 


. * 

q The kirk declare, that he ſhould firſt ſign the covenant, ſuomi nity 0 
kirk's cenſure, renounce the ſins of his fathe;'s houſe, and the aus 

his mother. Ibid, p. 222. 7 : ifs 
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it to the artifices and credit of the marquis of Argyle. 
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| Jeavours to perſuade the king her huſband, to throw him- 
end 


-1f upon the preſbyterians and Scots, and grant all their 
5 imagining, he had no other refuge. It was there- 

no Proper ſeaſon to carels a man, who was extremely 
3 Scotland. He had been very ſucceſsful in ſerving 
but had uſed his advantages with ſuch barbarity, 
that he had been degraded by the parliament, and excom— 


monicated by the kirk; ſo that in Scotland he was con- 
{dered as an enemy to the nation, and to prefbyterianitm. 


s his refidence in France was very diſagreeable, he no 
Coner heard of the death of Charles I. than he repaired to 
: In his re- 
ſome Scottiſh lords and gentlemen attached to 
his ne. 

rhe Log received very coldly the news of his being 
\roclaimed, by reaſon of the reſtriction in the proclamation. 
There was however nothing ſtrange in it, fince the Scots 
\rerended only to require what had been aſked of Charles I. 
agreeable to their covenant, and the covenant of the two 


kingdoms. But the king and his council, it ſeems, were 


derfuaded, that rhe Scots had not the leaft right to exact 
Mick conditions. That is to ſuy properly, the Scots in their 


| recognition of the new king, ought at the ſame time to ac- 
| knowledge the injuſtice of their covenants, and depart from 
all their pretenſions. "Theſe were two contraries which they 


thought to be irreconcileable, namely, that the Scots ſhould 


F own the king's undoubted right, and yet deſire to capitulate 


with him. In a word, they pretended that the tranſactions 


| of the lail ten or twelve years, ought to be entirely buried in 
| gblivion. Charles I. Charles II. and their counſefors, were 
1 prepolletled with an opinion which often deceived them, 
| namely, that there was no mean between an abſolute at- 
tach nent to the King, and a total enmity to him. 


| The 
lord Clarendon's hiſtory abounds with inſtances of this pre- 
polleſſion. But to confine myſelf to the preſent occaſion, 
this illuſtrious hiſtorian in repreſenting the Scorch nation, 
as animated with a juſt indignation againſt the Engliſh par- 


| lament, for the king's death, would infer, that Scotland, 
| was inclined to accept the prince his ſon for ſucceſſor with— 


out any condition. But as this did not happ-n, he aſcribes 
| He 
ſays, the marquis would have been glad to prevent the king's 
being proclaimed, but as he durſt not oppoſe the general 
ſentiment of his country, he was forced to conſent to it. 


| According to him, the marquis of Argyle was the ſole cauſe 


of the reſtriction in the proclamation. This ſuppoſes the 
proclamation to have been the general ſenſe of the people, 
and the reſtriction the effect of Argyle's intrigues. But if 


this reſtriction was agreeable to the intereſts and ſentiments 


of ine ruling party, as I have ſhewn, why is it aſcribed to 
the marquis alone? Was it impoſſible for the people of Scor- 
land to acknowledge king Charles II. without an entire con- 
idence in him? But the Scots ated with him only in the 
fame manner as they acted with his father, as appears in the 
covenant itſelf, wherein they ſhewed an extreme diſtruſt of 


tae late King, even when they engaged to defend his perſon 


and rights. The reſtriction therefore contained nothing new, 
or extraordinary. It was a natural conſequence of the troubles 
begun in 1637. | 


However this be, Charles believed, that no great regard 


was due to what had yet been done for him in Scotland. 


He underſiood, that in the intended capitulation, things 
vowd be demanded which he had reſolved not to grant, as 
tne confirmaticn of the covenant and -the preſbyterian go- 
verument. He withed however to juſtify his diſinclination 
bo Scotland, by the advice and opinion of the Scotch lords 
uo were with him at the Hague. For this purpoſe he 
would have had them appear together before his council, 
and upon being conſulted, diſſuade him from going to Scot- 
land, and the council thereupon form their reſolution. The 
marquis of Montroſe approved of this proceeding; but the earl 
of Lautherdale, and the earl of Lanerick who took the title 
of duke Hamilton, on hearing at the Hague the tragical death 
of his brother, would not conſent to it. They thought it 
oo nice a proceeding, for Scotch lords to appear before an 
Engliſh council. By that the earl of Traquaire had been 
ep; other hand, they were fo enraged againſt 
3 quis of Montroſe, that they would have no commu— 

dation with him. When the king found he could not 
ting them together to conſult upon this ſubject, he declared 
" He was doct 


eyden, but aft 
Freſham coll 


or of the civil law, born at Delft in Holland, and bred at 
erwards lived long in London, having been received into 


Greſtary college, as a proteflor in one of tho Chuirs, which are endowed 
ar public lectures 


troubles, in 4 in that ociety: and had been from the beginning of the 
e 5 the exercie of the judge advocate's office in the carl of Eſſex's 
„ The lord Clarendon £ 


No. 121. ys, they were Scote, and dependents upon 


864 
however, he would not go into Scotland, arid perſiſted in his 
relolution for Ireland. Thus, upon a bare information that 
Scotland would not receive him without. conditions, he re- 
ſolved to refuſe the crown of that kingdom. And, what is 
more, he gave commiſſion to the marquis of Montroſe to 
raile forces in Germany, and make a deſcent upon Scotland. 
So, receiving with acknowledgment, the offer made him by 
the Scots, he ordered a war to be levied upon them, as upon 
enemies, becauſe they refuſcd to admit him for their ſove— 
reign, without a previous engagement. Nothing is more 
proper to demonſtrate the neceſſity of the precautions taken by 
the Scots, though ſome hiſtorians are pleaſed to repreſent 
them as very unjuſt. | 

The king could not refide any longer in Holland, where 
it was intimated to him, thit the dread; the ſtates were un- 
der, of a quarrel with the new commonwealth of England, 
made his ſtay there very unwelcome, Beſides, they re- 
ceived advice, the parliament was to fend an agent, to pro- 
poſe between the two commonwealths a ſtrict alliance: 
and the affair was not to be negotiated whilſt the king re— 
mained at the Hague. This agent, named Doriſlaus, arrived 
indeed before the king left the place. But the ſame evening 
that he came to the town, as he was at ſupper in his inn, 
with ſome other perſons, fix Scots of the marquis of Mon- 
troſe's retinue entered the room, and dragging bim from the 
table murdered him", The aflaſſins were neither arreſted, 
nor immediately purſued ; and though afterwards ſome pains 
were taken to apprehend them, the ſtates ſhewed on that oc- 
caſion a great regard for the king, which offended the parlia- 
ment. Nevertheleſs the King knew, after this action, there 
was no remaining at the Hague, and the prince of Orange ad- 
vertiſed him, that he would be defired to depart. He there- 
fore ſent his heavy baggage and ſome of his domeſtics to 
Ireland, with a reſolution to follow them, after he had paid a 
viſit to his mother in France. But as he was not yet ready, he 
prevented the ungrateful compliment he was to receive, by 
preſenting himſclt to the ſtates a memorial of the ſtate of his 
affairs, and aſked their opinion, whether he ought to go to 
Ireland or Scotland. The ſtates obſerving he was about to 
depart, thought it not convenient to preſs him, and thereby 
he gained time to be prepared, OS | 8 

While the king was deliberating at the Hague, concerning 
the offer from Scotland, the ſtates of that kingdom were ſet- 


tling the terms on which he was to be received, not doubting 


his inclinations and readineſs to accept the offered crown. But 
he had friends in Scotland, who, better informed of his ſen— 
timents, reſolved to diſturb the publick deliberations, by an 
inſurrection, in hopes that a happy ſucceſs would cauſe the 
king to be admitted without any condition. With this view. 
Middleton, Monroe, the Gordons and others, afſembled ſome 
forces in the north, and ſeized the town of Inverneſs. ' But 
the parliament having before received intimation of their 
delign, bad already raited forces, which immediately marched 
to the north, under Straughan and Kerr, and diſperſed the 
mutineers before they could aſſemble all their forces. 

Though the king had firmly reſolved to go into Ircland, it 
was impoſtible for him to execute his deſign, by reaſon of 
the turn in his affairs in that ifland. After the parliament 
was become maſter of Dublin, it had been often moved in 
the houſe to ſend a powerful reinforcement to Ireland: but 
the oppoſite intereſts of the preſbyterians and independents 
hindered the taking any reſolution. The firſt were for ſend- 
ing fir William Waller to command there, and the latter were 
as carneſt for major- general Lambert. The diviſion between 
the parliament and army which aroſe quickly after, brought 
new obſtacles to the affair. At laſt, the revolt of Wales, the 
inſurrections in other counties, and the preparations of the 
Scots to invade England, diſcharged all thoughts of Ireland. 
If, in this interval, the Iriſh could have come to an union 
amongſt themſelves, and have joined the marquis of Or- 
mond, they might have expelled the parliament's forces, and 
rendered themſelves maſters of the whole kingdom. But 
their diviſions hindered them from improving ſo favourable 
an opportunity, It was not, as I obſerved, till the end of 
the year 1648, that they made peace with the marquis of 
Ormond, and the oppoſition of O'Neal kept the marquis 
from taking the field till April 1649, when the king was 
dead, and the government of England modelled into a com- 
monwealth. 

The union of the Iriſh with the royaliſts, the progreſs of 


the marquis of Montroſe, that murdered him, tom. 3, p. 226. But White- 
lock favs, that they were twelve Engliſh cavaliers who itabbed him in ſeveral 
places, and cat his throat, one of them ſaying at the 1ame time, thus dies 
One of the king's Judges. Whit-lock, p. 401. Ludlow ſays, they were 
Engliſh and Scots. tom. 1, p. 291, ; | 
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the marquis of Ormond, the extreme weakneſs of the par- 
liament's party in that nation, brought at laſt the houſe to a 
reſolution of ſending thither a good army with all poſſible 
diligence. Waller, who was a preſbyterian, was no longer 
conſidered as a proper general to ſerve the parliament ; and 
Lambert, till then ſupported by Cromwell, was now ſup— 
planted by him. Cromwell believed, the government of 
Ireland was a polt not unworthy of himſelf, and ſo managed 
by his intrigues, that he was unanimouſly choſen to fill the 
dignity of lord-lieutenant of that Kingdom. But before his 
troops could be ready for that expedition, he had a difficulty 
to overcome, which might have had dangerous conſe— 
quences. TY - 

Befides the cavaliers and preſbyterians, the parliament had 
other enemies, who only waited an opportunity to declare 
and were in the army itſelf. Theſe were the levellets, who 
were diflatisfied, for that after they had ferved as inſtru— 
ments to ruin the preſbyterian parliament, they were not 
only diſregarded, but even called ſeditious and rebels. This 
occaſioned their aſſembling upon Cromwell's being appointed 
to command in Ireland, under a pretended neceſſity of en- 
quiring what troops were proper to ſerve in that kingdom“. 
To that end they met at Burford, to the number of five 
thouſand, and without any precaution continued there, pre- 
tending a promiſe from Cromwell, that no part of the army 
ſhould approach within ten miles. But Raynolds, by the 
command of general Fairfax, unexpectedly fel} upon them 
with five or fix thouſand men, and gave them an entire de- 
feat. Ninc hundred horſe, and four hundred foot were ſent 
prifoners to London, and ſome of them exzcuted. Others 
obtained their pardon by Cromwell's mediation, This affair 
being thus happily ended, the army was prepared which 
Cromwell was to lead into Ireland. 5 

While this army was aſſembling, the marquis of Ormond 
approached Dublin to beſiege it. Whereupon, Cromwell 
immediately ſent about three thouſand men to reinforce the 
gartiſon Which was very weak. Mean while, as he believed 
he could not arrive ſoon enough to ſave that city, he re- 
ſolved to land his army in Munſter, where he hoped to find 
no obſtacle, becauſe he knew, the lord Inchiquin, prefident 
of that province, was departed with his Engliſh troops, to 
reinforce the army under the marquis of Ormond. But the 
marquis having notice of his intention, immediately diſ— 
patched the lord Inchiquin with the forces under his com- 
mand to prevent his landing, by which he conſiderably weak- 
ened his army. He however continued his march, and be- 
gan the blockade of Dublin about the middle of June. He 
ſtayed ſome time at Finglas, five miles from Dublin, in ex- 


pectation of freſh troops, and at laſt paſſed the river, and 


poſted himſelf at Rathmims, to lay the ſiege in form. While 
he was in this camp, the ſuccours ſent by Cromwell arrived in 
Dublin. A few days after, the marquis of Ormond reſolved 
to repair an old cattle, which by its fituation was proper 
to hinder any freſh relief from entering the town. Then 
colonel Jones the governor, who from a lawyer was become 
a. good officer, perceiving how much theſe fortifications 
might annoy him, refolved to prevent their being finiſted. 
For that purpoſe he put the garriſon under arms in the night, 
anch at break of day waking a tally, marched directly to the 
caſtle, and carried it ſword in hand. This ſucceſs cauſed him 
to advance towards the enemy's carnp. He met by the way 
a body of horſe, which ſtopped him tome time. But the body 
being diſperſed bzought ſuch terror to the Iriſh army, that 
they fled in confuſion without ftriking a blow. The mar- 
quis of | 
into the hands of his enemies. After the defeat, he was ob- 
liped ro retire to ſome diſtance, to wait for the ſuccours he 
nad been promiſed. | | ante 
Cromwell informed of this good ſucceſs whilft he was em- 
barking his army, altered his deſign, and inſtead of going to 
Muniter, failed to Dublin, where be ſafely arrived about the 
middle of Auguſt with about fifteen thouſand men. When 
tage marquis of Ormond knew that Cromwell was at Dub- 
lin, he retired to a ſtill greater diſtance, and left in Droghe- 


da a numerous garriton-, under the command of fir Arthur 


Or rather upon the parliament's voting, that eleven regiments, moſtly 
ning of levellers, f1culd by lot be choſen for the ſervice of Ireland, 
Heath, p. 233. 

© Ot three thouſand foot, and two or three troops of horſe, Clarendon, 
tom. III. p. 251. | 

Rau pig, by miſtake, fivs, fir Richard Coot, but it was ſir Charles, who 
Was ntterwards carl of Montrath. 

le had been lately proclaimed king there, by ſir George Carteret the 
governor. Whitclock, p. 386. | : 

This year, upon intortmation, that the Turkiſh alcoran was printing in 
England, it was ordered, on March 10, to be ſuppieſſed. May $,the queen 


Ormond was forced to follow them, for fear of falling 


Aſton, an oflicer of reputation, who had been goy 
Reading, and afterwards of Oxford. About th 


Terror of 
: : 5 tame time 
Londonderry, the moſt confiderable city in the north gr 505 
land, which was befieged by the King's forces, was tele 


by a ſally made by fir Charles Coot, much in the ſame 


i Man. 

ner as Dublin was by Jones ”. | 
From what has been ſeen, it is manifeſt the kipg cn 
: E 8 Could 
not venture into Ireland, where he had no other ſuccouts i 
— 0 


carry but his perſon, while Cromwell was affembling hig. 
my on the coaſt, and ſtill. leſs after Ormond's defeat. 55 
as, on the other hand, he was looked on with no good 5 
in France, where, tince his arrival, the court had made .. 
no offers of ſervice, he reſolved to withdraw into the Na 
Jerſey, as the only place where he could hope to be eg 
ably received v. He retired therefore to that iſle with wh 
brother the duke of York and his ſmall court, where 
tinued ſome months x. = | 
The commotions raifed by the King's friends in Score 
being appeaſed, the committee of eſtates aſſembled tg way 
pare the conditions to be demanded of the king. It fu, 
they were not informed in Scotland of the king's ſentigegts 
fince they continued to deliberate upon that tubject, gie; 
doubtleſs they would not have done, had they been acute 
ed with his reſolution. In all probability, as the eſtate; me 
not yet expteſsly invited him to come and receive the ergy, 
he did not think himſelf obliged to communicate his thouoks 
to them, and if the envoys of the eſtates and council hac te. 
ceived an anſwer from him, it was too general for any thing 
to be inferred from it. However this be, the eommitice ot 
eſtates having learned, the king was in Jerſey, fent wy 
George Windram to acquaint him, they were delirgy; t, 


treat with him concerning his eſtabliſhment in Scotland: bu 


bis 
he Con- 


as the iſle of Jerſey was neither fafe, nor commodious, h. 


was defired to name ſome town in the Low Countries, whe 
he might receive their commiſſioners. For that purpoſe, . 
was required of him as a preliminary, without which ther: 
could be no negotiation, to acknowledge the authority of the 


preſent parliament, and particularly of the two, last Hen 


Kuens, 


Windram left Edinburgh the 25th of September, bur wa; 


(OE 
LTC WY ee 
2. 


with the King till towards the end of October, being deten. 


ed by contrary winds : ſo that the king was fully informed gf 
what bad pafled in Ireland, where. Cromwell having gaben 


Drogheda by aftault, had put the garriſon to the ſword, ad 


was continuing his progrets with wonderful rapidity, This 


news made the king look upon Scotland with another es 


than before. He knew, he ſhould be unwelcome both 0 
France and Holland. From Ireland he was entirely excludce, 
nor could Jerſey long afford him ſubfiſtence. Beſides, he was 


Y 


told, the parhament had given orders for a fleet to redve: 
that iſland, which was not in a condition of defence. Scos. 
land therefore was the only place where he could find iaie- 
ty and ſubſiſtence. For this reaſon, he received Windtaa 
very graciouſly, and named Breda for the xecept on of t: 
Scotch commiſſioners, promiting, he would be there th: 
15th of the following March. 
out ſome uneaſineſs that he came to this reſolutien. B. 
ſides his-little affection for the Scots, whom he regarded 
the principal authors of his father's misfortunes, not ce 
counſellor adviſed him to put himſelf into their hands, thong 
it was impoſhible to direct him to another retreat, S0“ 
was meer necetlity which cauſed him to refolye to lden t9 
the propoktions the Scots were to make him. That this 
was his only motive, can hardly be doubted, when it 15 con- 
ſidered, that on the zoth of January 1649-50, he writ to 


the marquis of Montroſe, that the Scots had ſcnt Windram 
Pr 


to him, and that their commiſſioners were to repair to 202 


in March, to treat with him. Wherefore he prefied him te 


haſten his preparations for a deſcent into Scotland before the 


affair ſhould be ſettled, in order if it was poſtible, and ſhouia 
pleaſe God to favour him with ſucceſs, to prevent the cos. 
clufion thereot ?. | 

Windram being returned with the king's anſwer, the com. 
mittee of eſtates laboured inceſlantly to finiſh the propoit 
to be ſent to the king. The draught was laid bcto tie 
parliament, and after ſome amendments, ordered to be cor 


of Bohemia's penſion of 120001, was ſuſpended, — june 7, at ws ea0er 
tainment in the city, the earl of Pembroke retuted to it above me be, 
lock, the ſenior commiſſioner of the great ſeal, ſaying, * As mu e 


„ - JV hires 
belongs to that place under a commonwealth, as under a king“ 
lock, p. 390, 400, 406 | 3 

Y 'The earl of Clarendon ſays nothing of this letter from the bing 0 * 
marquis of Montroſe ; but Phillips, Bates, and others, ae ponnee” 7 
it was writ. Rapin. The lord Clateudom owns, the king nad greet 25 
marquis a commiſſion to raiſe a force together, ves ſol. 4 


And Warwick's Mem. p. 35% 


n! 
14.0 


It was not however witk- 


o the general aſſembly of the kirk, where it was 

ved. Hence it appears, that theſe propoſitions were 
abel vith the common conſent, ſince they had the concur- 
1 of both parliament and kirk, though ſome have been 


pleaſed t 


they We 
kingdom. 


municated t 


o aſcribe them ſolely to the marquis of Argyle, as if 
re more agreeable to his intereſt than that of the 
After that, the parliament and general aſſembly 
named commiſſioners to carry them to the king. Thee com- 
miſfioners arrived at Breda at the time appointed *, and pre- 
ſented the conditions to bim, on which the Scots would admit 
him to the e tags of the regal power. They conliſted of 
articles: | . 
5 T . all thoſe who have been, and continue excom- 
municate by the kirk of Scotland, may be removed from 
having any acceſs to the court. | 
2. That he would be pleaſed to declare, that he would 
py ſolemn oath under his hand and ſeal, allow the national 
covenant of Scotland, and the ſolemn league and covenant 
of Scotland, England and Ireland ; and that he would pro- 
ſecute the ends thereof in his royal ſtation, | 
„ Thar he would ratify and approve all acts of parlia- 
| ment; enjoining the ſolemn league and covenant, and eſta- 
bvliſning prefoyterian government, the directory of worſhip, 
de confeffion of faith and catechiſm in the Kingdom of Scot- 
Jand, as they are already approved by the general aſſembly of 
the kirk, and by the parliament of that Kingdom, and that 
he would give his royal aſſent to the acts of parliament 
enjoining the ſame in the reſt of his dominions, and that he 
would obſerve the ſatme in his own practice and family, and 
never make oppoſition therein, or endeavour any change 
thereof. | | 
4. That he would confent and agree that all matters 
civil might be determined by the pretent and ſubſequent 
parliaments of the kingdom of Scotland, all matters eccle- 
faſtical by the enſuing general aflemblies of the kirk, as 
was formerly condeſcended and agreed to by his late father. 
After hearing theſe conditions, the king demanded, whe- 
ther theſe papers they had delivered to him, contained all 
the particulars which they had to propound or deſire? Whe- 
ther they had power to recede from any particular article, or 
to treat with him concerning the aſſiſtance of Scotland, to 
place him on the throne of England? They anſwered, their 
cemmiſkon extended only to the offering of theſe propoſiti- 
ons, and to receive either his conſent or refuſal. 
Theſe conditions, which appeared to the Scots very juſt, 
lawiul, and abſolutely neceflary for the ſafety of Scotland, 
jeemed to the king very hard and unreaſonable. This con- 
trariety will not appear ſtrange, if it is conſidered, that the 
king and the Scots reaſoned upon different principles, and 
with oppoſite views. And this it will not be improper to unfold. 
The people of Seotland were perſuaded, they had been op- 
preſted by James VI. in the eſtabliſhment of epiſcopacy in 
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formation: that this had been effected by addreſs, by artifice, 
by violence, whilſt corrupt parliaments were employed to 
enact new laws concerning religion, without conſulting the 
kirk, contrary to her will and expreſs declarations : that 
Charles I. by a fraud ſupported with force, had inveſted him- 
[et with a power of ordaining whatever he pleaſed in mat- 
ters 0f religion, by virtue of an act ſuppoſed by him to be 
granted by a plurality cf voices, though it was rejected: that 
by thts pretended power, he had not only reftored biſhops to 
mar revenues and government in the church, but alſo given 
tan a Juriſdiction more exrenfive than ever: that he had 
eſtablithed a high commiſſion to ſupport that injuſtice, and 
entirely ſuppretied the general aſſemblies. In a word, that 
be ha changed the preſbyterian government, eſtabliſned by 
ine reformation, into an hierarchy, exactly like that of the 
church of. England: that he had alfo attempted to impoſe 
upon them a hturgy and canons, unknown to their anceſtors, 
and to reduce the worthip of the church of Scotland, to a 
At and, for their own preſervation, and the maintenance of 
aha rights, ſo manifeſtly invaded, had judged it proper to 
5 1 intended for the prelervation of the 
N Tights and privileges of the 0 0 and kirk: 
3 ius not contented with what of right belonged to 
un k wice made war upon his Scotch ſubjects to main- 
, 18 Uturped power, and render Scotland dependent upon 
one ag 2 the war had beer ended by a treaty, to which 
1 wb ny not have conſented, if he had not been forced 
N de affairs of England: that after the treaty he came 
Scotland, where he granted his ſubjects whatever they 

4 5 " commiltioners from the eſtates were, the earls of Caſſils and Lo- 
dhe lord Burley, and ſir John Windram; and thoſe from the kirk 


Scotland by that prince, which had been aboliſhed by the re- 


pcrtect conformity with that of England: that the people of 
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demanded, and even thoſe things which before he had haugh- 
tily and obſtinately refuſed : that therefore it was to be ſuſ- 
pected, he had only accommodated himſelf to the times, till 
a favourable opportunity offered, to revoke his conceſſions : 


that it was not ſtrange the Scots ſhould entertain that ſuſpi- 


cion, ſince the king, by the ſame conduct in England, had 
deſtroyed all confidence in him: that it was therefore abſo- 
lutely neceſlary to reduce him to a ſtate, which would re- 
move all danger of his retracting: that to this end, the Scots 
had made with the Engliſh a folemn league, as having the 
ſame common intereſt, and that the ſword had decided in fa- 
vour of the allies againſt the king : that notwithſtanding the 
deciſion, the Scots had never thought of withdrawing from. 
the obedience due to the king, but only of obtaining other 


ſecurity than his bare word : that the tragical death of 


Charles I. had not changed the ſtate of affairs in Scotland, or 


procured them the ſo long defired ſecurity : that they required 


no more of the new King, than they had a right to demand 
of his father: that their defires were not unjuſt, ſince they 
expected only to be maintained in the ſtate, which they en- 
joyed before the two laſt kings had attempted to alter the eſ- 
tabliſhed religion according to their caprice, and the plea- 
ſure of their Engliſh counſellors : that they had run ail hazards 
to reſtore themſelves to the condition from whence they were 
fallen: that God having granted them a happy ſuccets, they 
ſaw no ſufficient reaſon to oblige them to defiſt, and expoſe 
their repoſe and religion to the caprices of a young prince, 
who was known to be of the ſame ſentiments and principles 
as his father and grandfather : that the conditions offercd 
him, limited not his prerogative as king of Scotland, but 
only put it out of his power, to tread in the ſteps of his 
father : that in offering him the crown of Scotland, it was 


lawful to require, that he ſhould govern according to the 
true intereſt of the kingdom: that if theſe conditions ap- 


peared to him contrary to his intereſt with regard to England, 
he was at liberty to reject them ; but his intereſt with reſpect 
to England, was not a good reaſon to engage the Scots. to 
venture their happineſs, in leaving him to govern as he pleaſed : 


that it was not yet fifty years ſince James VI. became king 


of England, and that Charles I. having loſt that crown by 
his ill conduct, and Charles II. being utterly unable to re- 
cover it, he ought to eſteem himſelf happy, that his Scotch 
ſubjects had offered him the crown of his antient kingdom, 
on the fame terms it had been enjoyed by his anceſtors for 
many ages; and that in becoming a good Scotſman, he 
would be reſtored to what his predeceflors, kings of Scot- 
land, had formerly been: that it was not reaſonable to ſul— 
fer perſons excommunicate, and conſpirators againſt the ſtate, 
in attempting, by force, to reſtore the late king, to approach 
the new king with their pernicious counſels, tending to ſow 
diviſion between him and his ſubjects, 

But the king reaſoned upon other principles. The offer 
of the crown of Scotland was no farther regarded by him, 


than as a means of reſtoring him to the throne of England; 


that was the principal object of his attention. He little 
cared to be king of Scotland, if he could not uſe the forces 


of that kingdom to procure him the Engliſh crown. Mean 


while, his power was to be fo limited that it ſhould not be 
poſſible to receive any advantage from Scotland to that end. 
Thoſe who were eſteemed by him as his beſt friends, and 
had uſed their utmoſt endeavours to tree his father and reſtore 
him to the enjoyment of his rights, were to be removed from 
his perſon and council, yet theſe were the men he deſigned 
to employ for the recovery of England. In accepting 
the crown of Scotland, he was to forget, he had any juſt 
claim to England, he was to govern Scotland as his anceſ- 
tors governed it before their acceſſion to the Engliſh throne ; 
that 1s to fay, he was to look upon his Englith friends with 
continual diſtruſt, 'and conſequently renounce all hope of a 
re-eſtabliſhment in England. He was to {wear to the national 
covenant, made againſt the king his father, the intent of 
which was to prevent for ever the introducing the church 
government and worſhip of England into Scotland, which 
alone in his opinion were lawful. He was to, ſwear to the 
covenant of the two Kingdoms, the ſole deſign of which 
was to maintain preſbyterianiſm already eſtabliſhed in Eng- 
land, which was an infallible way. to make him loſe all his 
friends. He was, laſtly, not only: to approve and protect 
preſbyterianiſm in the two kingdoms, but alſo promiſe a 
ſincere and conſtant profeſſion ot it himſelf. But this was 
directly contrary to his ſentiments and conſcience, ſince he 
hardly believed the prefbyterian to be any part of the chrif- 
tian church. 


were, Leviſton, Wood, and Broady, Phillips, p. 594 
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Hence it appears that the intereſts of the king and thoſe 
of the Scots were no leſs oppofite than during the life of 
Charles J. and that the ſame difficulties {til} ſubfiſting, could 
-be ſurmounted only by the arms or acquieſcence of one of 
the parties. 'The king was unable to uſe force, and yet the 


terms to be impoſed upon him appeared ſo hard, that he 


would have immediately rejected them, if he. could have 


taken any other courſe. But his melancholy circumſtances, 


not knowing where to ſubſiſt or even to be ſafe, obliged him 
though very unwilling, to diſſemble his reſentment, and to 
treat with the Scotch commiſſioners upon propoſitions which 
to him ſeemed moſt unjuſt. There were two articles which 
he could not digeſt. The firſt was, the obligation to ſwear 
to the covenant. He ſaid, the covenant was made for the 
ſubjects, and not for the prince, fince the taker ſwore to be 
faithful to the king, and it was abſurd to make him ſwear 
allegiance to himſelf. - This objection would have been un- 
anſwerable, had the covenant contained only this article. 
But there were others, in which it was ſaid, the king was 
no leſs concerned than his ſubjects, The ſecond related to 
religion. He was willing, he ſaid, to conſent. to the eſta- 
bliſhment of preſbytery in Scotland by act of parliament : 
but, as to his own perſon, he could not with juſtice be re- 
quired to renounce the religion for which the king his tather 
had died a martyr; however, he would content himſelf 
with only three chaplains to celebrate divine ſervice 1n his 
preſence after the manner of the church of England. But 
all he could allege was ineffectual ; the commiſſioners had 
not power to recede from any article. Thus had the parlia- 
ment of England offered to treat with his father, without 
leaving him other liberty than to accept or refuſe their pro- 
poſitions. But though the king perceived it would be to 
no purpoſe to diſpute upon the articles, he defired however 
ro prolong the negoriation as much as poſhble, in hopes of 
good news from Scotland, where he knew the marquis of 
er would ſhortly make his appearance. This was 
his laſt refuge ; and had the marquis been attended with his 
former fucceſs, the treaty of Breda would ſoon have ended, 
fince it was in the king's power to reject abſolutely the of- 
fered conditions. But the marquis's progreſs did not anſwer 
the king's expectations. 5 

[1650] After that lord had left the king at the Hague, he 
went into Germany to endeavour to raiſe forces and money, the 
king having only given him a bare commiſſion without other 
aſſiſtance. The king of Denmark, as Charles's near rela- 
tion, furniſhed him with a ſum of money, and the Engliſh 
ſettled in Sweden aſſiſted him to the utmoſt of their power. 
With this relief he was enabled to buy arms and ammunition, 
and to liſt five hundred ſoldiers, which he ſent in March to 
one of the ifles of Orkney. He followed them himſelf in 
April, and from thence reparred with his troops to Cathneſs 
in the north of Scotland. This was at the very time the 
Scotch commiſhoners were with the King at Breda. As the 
king was informed that Montroſe was now gone for Scotland, 
he waited the ſucceſs of the expedition, before he would con- 


clude with the commiſſioners, whom he nevertheleſs enter- 


tained with hopes of granting their demands. | 
After the marquis's arrival at Cathneſs, he feized a caſtle 
where he might tecure his arms and ammunition, and then 
writ to his friends to join him. At the ſame time he publiſh- 
ed a manifeſto, declaring, © That he was come with a com- 
„ miſhon ſrom the king to protect his good ſubjects ; but 
with no deſign to obſtruct the negotiation at Breda; on the 
*« contrary, ke hoped to haſten the concluſion of it by means 
& of his army. If the treaty ſucceeded, he ſhould readily lay 
c don his arms on the firſt command from his majeſty.” 
The Scotch parliament then fitting at Edinburgh was ſur- 
priſed tou +. of Montroſe's arrival in that juncture, with the 
king's comu.;.on, It was not difficult to perceive that, 
whatever was pres ded, this was not to advance the trea- 
ry, but rather to oviiruct it, and force the parliament to deſiſt 
from conditions which were thought neceflary for the ſafety 
of the kingdom. It may well be imagined, this tended not 
to breed a good opinion of the king's ſincerity. | 
Mean while, as Montroſe was very formidable, by reaſon 
of his former great ſucceſſes in favour of the late kivg, the 
parliament gave immediate orders for raiſing, with all poſ- 
ſible expedition, an army of tix thouſand men, under the 
command of David Lefley. Till the army was ready, co- 
lone} Straughan was detached with three hundred horſe to the 
northward, in order to awe the country, and prevent the 
king's friends from riſing and joining Montroſe, This pre- 


* 


caution had a ſurpriſing effect. The King's adherents, whe- 


2 There were about three hundred fla, and five hundred taken pritoners, 
\y hiitelock, p. 454. 


no cavalry to fend out for intelligence, he knew no 


with this addition to his ſentence, that, after he was dee 
; «Kh, 


burgh talbooth ; his arms and legs ſent to four ſeveral towns, 


ther through fear of falling into the hands of Strays. 

becauſe of the fix thouſand men which were to follon 2 7 
not ſtir, and Montroſe was joined only by fome ill armed 
worte diſciplmed highlanders. So, his little army, if! ang 
ſerves that name, compoſed of ſoldiers of differen: 115 * 
ſtrangers to one another's language, and in a barren vine 
could make no great progreſs. Beſides, as Monroe b 
t What 
5 March, 
Join him, 
Y Strauph, 
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paſſed in other places, and particularly Straughan's 
vainly expecting the king's adherents to come and 
To this ignorance was owing his being furpriſed b 
an's little troop, which, after a long march, fell upon ht 

when leaſt expected. At the approach of the enen A 
highlanders deſerted and fled; the foreigners made ook 7 
ſiſtance, but were routed at laſt *, The marquis him us 
ing forced to fly, threw away his ribband and george 90 
guifing himſelf like a peaſant to prevent a diſcovery UH. 
wandered ſome days in that habit, and at laſt put himſ. 
into the hands of a gentleman, named Aſton, who had 5 
merly ſerved under him, and promiſed to conceal him. By: 
whether through the hope of the reward publiſhed for takin 
bim, or the tear of being rigoroufly puniſhed if he die 5. 
diſcover him, it is certain, he delivered him to Leflcy wh 
immediately ſent him te Edinburgh®. The parliameni tt 
fitting reſolved to try him themſelves; and as, ſince ke de 
gradation, he was called only James Graham, and wi; 1 
verſally hated, no regard was paid to bis birth. He g 
condemned to be hanged on a gallows thirty feet hig; 
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his head ſhould be ſevered from his body, and ſet on Elin. 


to be expoſed as a ſpectacle, and his body buried under the 
gallows. He met death with extraordinary courage, aud 
before his execution, made a ſpeech to the people, in Re 
far trom owning himſelf worthy of death, he teſtified, on the 
contrary, an entire perſuaſion of the juſtice of the cauſe ke 
had ſupported. He ſaid that Charles I. died a martyr, aud 
allured the people, the new king would obſerve all hi; pro- 
miſes to the Scots, wherein he was as falſe a prophet a the 
lord Capel had bcen in England. Thus fell the marquis of 
Montroſe, who had rendered himſelf famous by his preat 
actions for the late king in Scotland, but withal, odiovs to 
his countrymen, by his inhumanity to them, when he had 
the advantage. | 
The tragical death of the marquis of Montroſe diſappoint: 
ed all the king's hopes, who was thereby deprived of his ht 
retuge. He complained loudly to the commiltioners of the 
execution of that lord, during the negotiation, affirming i: 
to be a breach of faith. He writ in the fame firain to th: 
committee of eſtates, but was ſilenced by their anſwer, an! 
told, it would be much better not to inſiſt upon that af. 
The anſwer imported, that papers were found upon Mon. 
troſe, which it was more for his honour to conceal then to 
publiſh. The king eaſily underſtood, that by this was mean 
his commiſſion to the marquis after the news of his being pro- 
claimed, and his letter of the goth of January, aſter the tim? 
and place of conterence were fixed. This juſtified the parlit- 
ment of Scotland from breach of faith, of which he hiakl: 
was not entirely guiltleſs. „„ 
The death of Montroſe leaving the kipg without refu x 
or retreat, he at laſt accepted the conditions preſented to h 
by the commiſſioners. Only the ſigning of the covenant i 
deferred till his arrival in Scotland, upon his promiſe how's 
of compliance, in caſe it was judged proper to preſs him he 
he ſhould be at Edinburgh. The commiſſioners were Wilts 
to grant him this favour, knowing; the eſtates would bete. 
deſiſt from that article. It is certain, the king ſubmitte? 
theſe conditions only becauſe he had no other courſe to tas, 
and it is, perhaps, no leſs certain, that he meant to obſerie 
them but whilſt he ſhould: be forced. This plainly app" 
the hiſtory of thoſe times, penned by the King's adherch 
For they could not forbear to think it ſtrange that the *"% 
when in Scotland, ſhould be obliged to a ſtrict obicrvanee 0 
what he had promiſed by oath. As if his promiſe and c 
had been only formalities, which were not to bind him. 
When the king had ſigned the conditions, be went te ct, 
veling near the Hague, and embarked, being attended d 
duke Hamilton, the carl of Lautherdale, and fome 0 
Scots, who gave bim hopes that his preſence in 900% 
would remove all ſuſpicions, and that an exact obſervation” 
what he had promiſcd would be diſpenſed with. r 
arrival, before he was ſuffered. to land, rhe covenant 847, 
preſſed upon him, that he could not avoid taking k. 
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„Bates in his Elenchus NMotuum afſures ue, that Aſton recess 
thouſand pounds, in reward ef his treachery, Rapin.“ 
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ad poſitively promiſed it at Breda, and no man durſt adviſe While theſe things paſſed in Scotland, the parliament of 
ey break his word. This ſtrictneſs of the eſtates con- England were not idle. When they learned that commiſſio- 
Nun 64 duke Hamilton and the earl of Lautherdale, that it ners from Scotland were to confer with the king at Breda, 
_—_ ſafe for them to appear publicly in Scotland. they imagined, Charles would accept the crown of Scotland 
Wherefore, finding means to land with the king, they retired on any terms, in order to uſe the forces of that kingdom to 
3 their own eſtates, or their friends, in expectation of a more invade England, in which they were not miſtaken. This 
favourable juncture. N : . war, which the partiament deemed unavoidable, could not 
The marquis of Argyle received the king with extraordi- but be very dangerous to the independent party, if it was 
nary reverence and outward marks of reſpect. But within brought into England. The independents, though upper- 
two days, all his Engliſh domeſtics were removed, except moſt, had no ſupport but the army, with the preſpyterians, 
the duke of Buckingham. Some were obliged to return into the royaliſts and the city of London for their enemies. It 
Holland, others withdrew at a diſtance from the court, to was therefore very Hkely, that it the king entered England 
friends who were willing to entertain them. This rigour at with a Scotch army, he would be joined by the royaliſts, and 
frft appears very ſtrange, and by ſome is ſo repreſented. favoured by the preſbyterians. To prevent therefore this 
But it muſt be confidered, the Scots were for receiving the danger, the parliament reſolved to carry war into Scotland. 
king on thoſe terms only, on which they would have admit- This reſolution was founded entirely upon policy, foraſmuch 
ted his father, had he happily eſcaped from captivity, and as the parliament had no cauſe to complain of the Scots, who 
retired into Scotland, Certainly they would never have ſuf- in recognizing for their ſovereign, the eldeſt ſon of their late 
fered about him, men whole principles and maxims were King, did not injure England, Nay, it was a conſequence 
directly oppoſite to the intereſts of Scotland, and who were of the covenant between the two kingdoms, though mani— 
the kingdom's reputed enemies. Why then were they to foſtly violated by the Engliſh parliament. But on this occa- 
repoſe more confidence in Charles II ? Precaution was not ſion, the parliament believed themſelves not bound to a ſcru- 
more neceſſary under the laſt, than under the preſent reign. pulous obſervance of the rules of equity, for fear of the 
When the friends and confidents of the King were thus re- prejudice with which ſuch ſcruples might in time be attend- 
moved from his perſon, he ſaw himſelf in the hands of men ed. Intereſt therefore was ſolely regarded, which required, 
whom he knew not, and whoſe principles were entirely dif- that the war ſhould rather be carricd into Scotland than ex- 
ferent from thoſe in which he had been educated ; ſo that he pected in England. | 
was extremely uneaſy, though outwardly he received all the After this reſolution, Cromwell was haſtily recalled out of 
reſpe& due to his rank. What troubled him moſt, was the Ireland to take the command of the army whicn was to act 
importunity of the miniſters, who thought it their duty to againſt Scotland. In the late Scotch invaſion under duke 
inſttuct him in the preſbyterian religion, and ſerupled not to Hamilton, the behaviour of general Fairfax had given occa- 
brand the hierarchy and worſhip of the church of England fion to judge, that he would unwillingly accept of the con- 
with the name of doctrine of devils. They pretended, the duct of the new war, which was really the caſe. Cromwell's 
king's promiſe and oath to profeſs preſpyterianiſm obliged ſucceſs in Ireland had been ſuch as the parliament could have 
him to receive their inſtructions. His embarraſſment on this wiſhed. After the taking of D:ogheda, he ſeized Kilkenny 
occaſion was a natural conſequence of the promiſe he had and many other places, and in a little time reduced the 
made, without intending to keep it. To be rid as well as he greateſt part of the iſland to the obedience of the parlia- 
could of this trouble, he was preſent at their ſermons and ment. The marquis of Ormond was little capable of reſiſt— 
prayers, but with fo little attention, that it was plainly againſt ing him, becauſe of the diviſion till reigning amongſt the 
his wille. The reluctance he ſhewed upon this article bred Iriſh. This divifion went fo far, that O Neal had at laſt 
in the Scots a very ill opinion of him, being perſuaded, he concluded a treaty with Monk, one of the parliament gene- 
had ſworn againſt his conſcience, and with an intention to Tals, commiſſioned by the council of ſtate. But the parlia- 
break his promiſes, when freed from reſtraint. Ir ought not ment refuſed to ratify the treaty as being too favourable. to 
therefore to ſeem ſtrange, that they had no confidence in the catholics, and therefore O Neal had begun to treat with 
him, and that thoſe who were at the helm, imparted not to the marquis of Ormond, and was upon the point of joining 
him all the affairs. He was not conſidered as a prince at- him, when his death prevented the execution of his deſign. 
tached to the intereſts and religion of the kingdom, but as His troops diſperſing upon his death, were of no advantage 
intending to eſtabliſh other maxims if it was in his power. to the marquis of Ormond. In the mean time, Cromwell 
But if the tranſactions of ſome years paſt, and the occaſion of continued his conqueſts with ſurprifing rapidity, and to pre— 
the troubles, be conſidered, it will not be thought fo ſtrange, vent the agreement and junction of the Iriſh amongſt them- 
that the Scots took precautions with regard to their new king, ſelves, he thought of an expedient which ſucceeded. He 
and refuſed him a confidence, which in that juncture, appear- publiſhed by proclamation a permiſhon to all the Iriſh of- 
ed to them very dangerous. | ficers to liſt, in the ſervice of foreign princes, what ſoldiers 
It was quickly perceived how neceſſary theſe precautions they pleaſed of their own nation, with a promiſe to give them 
= were, by the king's endeavours to reconcile to the ſtate and no diſturbance or moleſtation. More than twenty five thou- 
e dhe church, thoſe who had entered into the late duke Ha- ſand immediately choſe to ſerve France and Spain, and atter- 
milton's engagement to raiſe an army, which under colour wards a much greater number d. This precaution prevented 
of acting againſt the independents, was defigned to reſtore the marquis of Ormond from bringing an army into the field 
the late king to the throne of England without any condition. capable to reſiſt that of the parliament. So, when Cromwell 
The authors of that defign had thereby plunged Scotland into was recalled, the Iriſh affairs were in ſo good condition, that 
a War not only unneceflary, but'direaly contrary to her in- his ſon-in-law Ireton, whom he left there as his lieutenant, 
tereſts. Befides, their ill conduct had occafioned the loſs of had but little to do. 
| 2 numerous army, and a great effuſion of blood. What might Cromwell being returned to London, took his ſeat in the 
15 vor the Scots have added in aggravation of the crimes of the parliament, where, by order of the houſe, the ſpeaker 
lng W miitonians, had they known the ſecret treaty made with thanked him for his late ſervices. After that, the Scotch 
tne late king in the Ifle of Wight, ſo comrary to the cove- war being the moſt preſſing affair, the parliament cauſed 
nant of both kingdoms ? It is not therefore ſtrange, that men Fairfax to be aſked, whether he would take upon bim the 
= | Who had ated with views fo oppoſite to the intereſts of the conduct of the war? He replied, if the Scots entered Eng- 
ſors 5 Kingdom, or at leaſt of the prevailing party, were regarded land with an army, he would endeavour to repel them ; bur 
15 8 that party as enemies of the ſtate and religion. And yet dcfired to be excuſed from attacking them in their own coun- 
Nee W tlicle were the men for whom the king laboured ſo ſtrenuouſly, try. Some endeavours were uſed to convince him of the 
under the pretence of procuring a happy union amongſt his juſtice and neceſſity of the war, but without any ſucceſs. 
ludjedts, But at the ſame time he clearly diſcovered his Cromwell acted his part fo well, that though he paſſionately 
3 the maxims by which Scotland was then governed, withed to be commander in chief, he gave his opinion in fa- 
- aisle. Who was the head of the contrary faction and ſerve as his lieutenant. Fairfax perceived that being a preſ- 
def : ee That lord eafily fathomed the King's byterian (though he had but too faithtully ſerved the inde- 
—_ 00 therefore, whereas he had hitherto conſtantly . pendents) the parliament would have had no great contidence 
+ im, he gradually withdrew himſelf from him, as in him, and thar the zeal ſhewn on his behalf was only cere- 
ecret enemy who only waited an occaſion to ruin him. mony. He therefore fent his commiſſion to the houle, which 
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b ays, that in one faſt day there were ſix ſermons preach- forty thonſand men out of that kingdom, for the ſervice of foreign princes 
8 king without intermiſion :>———— And adds, the great 11gour when the marquis of Ormond, notwithſtanding all the promiſes, obligations, 
3 him, contributed not a little to beget in him an averſion and contracts of the Irith with him, could not draw together a body of five 
Wh: ſtrictneſs in religion, Tom, I. p. 53. : thoutand, Tom. III. p. 280. 

Aue lord Clarendon obſerves, that Cromwell found a way to ſend above 9 
| 9 UV | Whitelock 
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ention to enable his friends to oppoſe the marquis vour of Fairfax, and pretended he ſhould be well ſatisfied to 
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was chearfully received, and an annual penſion of five thou- 
ſand pounds was ſettled on him in acknowledgment of his 
ſervices. Immediately Cromwell was declared general of the 
armies of the commonwealth, and his commiſſion preſently 
diſpatched e. | Fob 

While the army, which was to act againſt Scotland, was 
raiſing, the parliament appointed a committee to draw up a 
i? .< Ta concerning the intended war. This precaution 
appeared the more neceſſary, as the houſe was not ignorant, 
that the cavaliers and preſbytetians would induſtriouſiy repre- 
ſent this war, as the moſt unjuſt that ever was, ſince the Scots 
had given no provocation. e committee employed about 
the manifeſto, being unwilling to publiſſr the true reaſon of 
the war, namely, to ſupport the independents, contented 
themſelves with ſuppoſing, that the Scots deſigned to force 
the Engliſh to acknowledge king Charles II. though hitherto 
they had not moved one ſtep towards it. It was nevertheleſs, 
very likely the king would attempt to engage them 1h a rup- 
ture with the Engliſh parliament; but there was no probabi- 
lity of Tucceſs, conſidering his manifeſt averſion to become 
a good preſbyterian. 5 | 
The Scots hearing of the prepatations againſt them in Eng- 
land, raiſed an army with all poſſible diligencef, and gave 
the command to general Leſley, not daring to truſt the King 
for the reaſons above- mentioned. He was even ſuffered to 
ſee the army but once, for fear of gaining the officers and 
ſoldiers by his intrigues. David Leſley formed his camp be- 
tween Leith and Edinburgh, and fortified it with ſuch in— 
trenchments, that he was not to be attacked without manifeſt 
— 5: B 

About the middle of July, Cromwell put himſolf at the 
head of the Engliſh army, conſiſting of eighteen or nineteen 
thouſand men, and marched to the frontiers of Scotland, 
where he publiſhed his manifeſto. As the enemy's army lay 
encamped near Edinburgh, he entered Scotland without any 
difficulty. But he found the country deſtitute of inhabi— 
tants, and every thing capable to ſubſiſt his army conveyed 
away; ſo that he was obliged to maintain it with ſupplies 
from his fleet. He advanced, however, and came in fight of 
the enemy's army; but found it too well intrenched to be 
attacked. He choſe therefore to retire towards Muſlel- 
borough, whereupon Leſley detached a large body of horſe, 
which fell upon the Engliſh rear, commanded by Lam- 
bert, with ſome advantage S. The day after, there was a 
ſharp ſkirmiſh, in which the Scots beat fome Engliſh regi- 
ments ; but at laſt were repulſed to their camp with con- 
ſiderable loſs. Then, Cromwell once more attempted, by 
his approach, to draw the Scotch army out of their intrench- 
ments, but his endeavours were fruitleſs. At laſt, after the 
two armies had remained almoſt in fight ſeveral weeks, 
Cromwell, for want of proviſion and forage, was forced to 
retire. His defign was to embark his foot, and return into 
England with only his horſe. To execute this reſolution, he 
marched towards Dunbar, where his fleet expected him, his 
army being much diminiſhed, and reduced to about twelve 
thouſand men. 


The Scots, advertiſed of Cromwell's reſolution, imagined 


the Engliſh were ſeized with terror, and that a more favor- 
able opportunity could not offer to fight them, and there- 
fore they left their camp to follow them cloſely. The firſt 
day, they encainped upon a hill, about a mile from Dun- 
bar, ſo that it was impoſſible for Cromwell to embark his 


foot, without expoſing himſelf to the danger of a defeat. 


General Leſley was not for attacking the Engliſh, but only 
for watching an opportunity to engage them with advantage. 
But the clamours of the miniſters who were in his army, 
and promiſed a certain victory, as if by ſome revelation h, 
obliged him the next day to draw nearer to the enemy. 
Cromwell, who obſerved them with a perſpective glaſs, ſee- 
ing them deſcend the hill, cried out, ““ that God had deli— 
vered them into his hands.” He immediately went to pray- 
ers, and then told ſome of his officers, that he had felt, in 
praying, ſuch a repoſe in his mind, that he doubted not but 


© Whitelock ſays, the lord Fairfax being adviſed with, ſeemed at firſt to 


ike well of carrying the war into Scotland, but atterwards, being hourly per- 
ſuaded by the pretbyterian mmiſters, and his own lady, who was a great pa- 
troneſs of them, he declared it was againſt his conſcience, Whereupon the 
council of ſtite appointed Cromwell, Lambert, Harrifon, St. John, and 
Whitclock, to conter with Fair fax, and endeavour to ſatisfy him of the juſtice 
of the undertaking. Whitelock gives us the conference at length in his me- 
morials; wherein, though Cromwell and the reſt of the ſoldiers were very 
earncit with him not to lay down his commitſion ; yet, ſays Whitelock, there 


was cauſe to believe, they did not much delire he ſhould continue. Mem, 
P · 460—402. 
Conbiſting of ſix thouſand horſe, and fifteen thouſand foot. Phillips, 


p. bog, Thuty fix thouſand men in all, ſays fo wap p- 400. 
4 Auguſt 20. In a ſkirmiſh, one of the Scots fired. a carabine at Crom. 
| | 


the enemy, without any regard to number, 


themſelves deſerted by the horſe, fled in eonfuſion, le 
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God would give him the victory. Perhaps this was his . 
belief, or elſe an artifice to inſpite his foldiers with e ten 
who were molt of them fanatics. The two armies Neue 2 
in fight all the reſt of the day, Lefley ſtill allegin _ 
excuſe to delay fighting. But in the night, Cromwell de 
ſolved to attack the Scots at break ef day. D 


d ſucceſsful ot te It was his fg 
quent and ever ſucceſsful maxim, not to expect, but yy, 


being nerf 
the aſſailants have always a great advantage. en 
This reſolution being taken, he drew up his army in th, 
night, and, not to be prevented, begun the fight an bon 
before day. The Scotch cavalry on the right wing bebe 
well at firſt, but were at laſt put to flight. he left _ 
fled, without charging once. Three regiments of I 
infantry fought with ſuch bravery, that they were almoſt 4 
ſlain on the ſpot, without offering to fly. The reſt (ey, 
1 
avin 


the field, and an undoubted victory to the Englith, It! 
ſaid, the Scots loſt three thouſand men!, beſides ſeven d. 
eight thouſand priſoners, with twenty ſeven pieces of can. 
and that the Engliſh loſt but three hundred. The Scots after 
their defeat, abandoned Leith and Edinburgh, of wich 
Cromwell made himſelf maſter, but the Caftle of Edinhy; \ 
held out till the end of December. | b 
This misfortune to the Scots was advantageous to th, 
king, as it obliged them to alter their behaviour tothe Hamil. 
tonians. When the army lately defeated at Dunbar w; 
raiſed, great care was taken not to admit any who had hy, 
concerned in the engagement of the late duke Hamilton, o 
were ſuſpected to be of the king's party. In a word, the rigid 
prefbyterians, who were then at the head of affairs, woylq 
have no ſociety with thoſe whom they called the luke. Warn. 
that is, men who were not ſufficiently zealous for the core. 
nant. After the defeat at Dunbar, a new army was to be 
raiſed, to oppoſe Cromwell, who threatened Scotland with 
entire ruin the next ſpring. The parliament was therefore 
convened at St. Johnſtoun's, where the king had retireds, 
But as a new army was not eafily to be formed of the zealous, 
it was propoſed 1n parliament, to receive into this, thoſe who 
had hitherto been called luke-warm, and who offered their 
ſervice to their country in its preſent diſtreſs. This affair 
being debated, the parliament was forced to reſolve, that al 
who had been excluded from places, ſhould be allowed to 
produce proofs of their repentance, and then be employed in 
the ſervice of their country. In conſequence of this reſolu- 
tion, thoſe who had till then oppoſed the marquis of Argyle, 
who had wanted zeal for the covenant, who had ſhewn an in- 
clination for the King, who had ever been employed by 
Charles I. readily gave outward marks of their repentance, in 
a diſavowal of their paſt conduct, and a reconciliation with 
the kirk. After that they were admitted, as well into the 
parliament as to publick employs, and eſpecially to poſts in 
the army to be raiſed. Hence the king at laſt obtained, what 
he had ſo paſſionately defired, namely, to ſee thoſe who were 
attached to his intereſts, in a condition to ſerve him, whe 
occaſion ſhould offer. | 
But the reſolution of the parliament, of which neceſſity 
had been either the motive or the pretence, was not agrecabi 
to all. The zcalots could not bear the admiſſion of malig: 
nants (as they called them) to employments, under colour dt 
a reſolution obtained from the parliament by intrigue and 
cabal, in the ſame manner as the levying an army had betor 
been obtained, to ſerve againſt the intereſts of Scotland. 
They ſaid, it was mocking God, to receive the guilty to“ 
hypocritical repentance, in order to re-admit them to ef. 
ploys, from which they had been juſtly excluded. But! 
was anſwered, it was ſtrange cruelty to remove from employ, 
men who offered their ſervice to their country, at fo critical 
juncture, and had profeſſed a repentance, for not having bern 
ſufficiently zealous for the common cauſe. In a word, the Cr 
Proteſted ſolemnly againſt the reſolution of the parlament 
and formed a party called the proteſtors, whilſt thoſe who a0. 
hered to it formed another called the reſolutioneis. Fe 
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well; upon which Cromwell called out to him, and ſaid, © If he had be 
one of his ſoldiers, he would have caſhiered him for firing at fuch 3 d. 
tance.” Whitelock, p. 469. | 

k Auguſt 26. Ciomwell ſent word in a letter, that the Scotch mim es 
their prayers ſaid, “ that if God will not deliver them from the ſectalies, 
he ſhall not be their God.“ Whitelock, p. 465. ot 

i Between five and fix thouſand, ſays the lord Clarendon, Tom. ia. 
p. 294.—In Whitelock, it is ſaid, there were four thoutand killed in u. 
field, and in the purſuit. The Englith army confiſted of twelve thou, 
and the Scottiſh ot twenty ſeven thouſand men. Mem, p. 470. 

* In this parliament, the king made a ſpeech, on January 25, 
much joy, “that he was the firſt covenanted king of the natian. 
lock, p. 485, | 
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1577 5 remonſtrance, which being offered 
afſocation, bent, wa voted ſeditious. But this did not hinder 
4 * of reputation, as Straughan, Kerr, and ſome 
ſevera 0 adhering to the party of the proteſtors. 
others, rtain, if the people of Scotland had been conſulted, 

* eee had never paſſed in the parliament. The 
1 ere ſo attached to the covenant, that there was no 
5 of their departing from their rigidneſs at once, in 
1 


favour of perſons who had not ſubſcribed it, or ſcrupled to 
fa 


: i is therefore very probable, this reſolution was 
violate 8 89 and 5 of the enemies of Argyle, 
ee. tence of the neceſſity of raiſing new forces. Nothing 
1 “ gesrer evidence of its being contrary to the general 
8 0 of the people, than the condition of profeſſing à re- 
_ ce, required of all who were to be admitted to any 

er « . This ſhews a condeſcenſion for the people, who 
= "Verſunded, that a luke-warmneſs for the covenant, was 
8 heinous of crimes. Accordingly, it was publicly 


ſaid, that the defeat at Dunbar was the juſt puniſhment of 


i in the king, before any proofs were given of 
= 3 This wn the moſt general ſentiment, though 
the parliament had decided the contrary. But neither in 
Scotland nor England are the reſolutions of parliament to be 
Aways confidered, as the ſenſe of the nation. It is a de- 
ſect in the conſtitution of both the ſtates, that the members 
of parliament receive no inſtructions from their electors. The 
moment they are met, they become maſters and ſovereigns 
of thoſe by whom they are choſen, and palm upon the nation 
their own deciſions for thoſe of the public, though they are 
often contrary to the ſentiments and intereſts of the people 
repreſented, Inſtances are ſo frequent, that I need not ſtay 
to prove what I advance. _— : . 

The managers of this affair in the parliament, knew, that 
che party of the proteſtors was much more numerous than 
that of the reſolutioners. Wherefore, it was thought con- 
venient to give an appearance of ſatisfaction to the former, 
to prevent their obſtructing the deſigns formed in favour of 
the king. Their project was, to put the king at the head 
of an army, almoſt wholly at his devotion, that he might, 
upon occaſion, march into England, where it was not 
doubted, he would find many friends, and a powerful aſ- 
fiſtance, The rigid preſbyterians were therefore not to be 
alarmed at ſeeing the king at the head of the army, for fear 
of their concerting meaſures to hinder the execution of the 
project. For this purpoſe it was thought proper, that the 


king ſhould publiſh a declaration of a ſtrange nature, where 


he was made to ſpeak a language agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments of the people, but very contrary to his own. In the 
declaration, * he owned the fin of his father, in marrying 
into an idolatrous family: he acknowledged, the blood. ſhed 
in the late wars lay at his father's doors: he exprefled a 
deep ſenſe of his own ill education, and the prejudices he 
had drank in againſt the cauſe of God, of which he was now 
very ſenſible : he confeſſed all the former parts of his life 
to have been a courſe of enmity to the work of God : he 
repented of his commiſſion to Montroſe, and of every thing 
he had done that gave offence : and with ſolemn proteſtations 
he affirmed, that he was now fincere in his declaration, and 
that he would adhere to it to the end of his life, in Scotland, 
England, and Ireland.” When this declaration was offered 
him to ſign, he appeared at firſt bent to reject it; ſaying, 
that if he paſled it, he could never look his mother in the 
face.” But upon a repreſentation of its abſolute neceſſity to 
gain the confidence of the proteſtors, without which he could 
never execute his defigns, he ſwallowed the bitter pill, and 
the declaration was publiſhed. i 3 

This declaration procured not all the advantage the king 
was made to expect. No man could believe he had volun- 
trily ſigned a paper ſo ſcandalous, and ſo prejudicial to the 


memory of his father. The proteſtors, on the contrary, 


Cliddiſdale, Renfrew, Air, Galloway, and Nithiſdale. Burnet's Hiſt, 
b. 56. 

" The marquis of Huntley, the earls of Athol, and Seaforth, the lords 
Ogleby, Gordon, and Middleton, &c. Bates. p. 111. 
In This ſudden withdrawing of the king's, was afterwards called, the 
start. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 30). N 

In the courſe of thus year, (on March 25, ) died John Williams, arch- 
biſhop of York, formerly lord-keeper ; and the learned antiquarian fir Si- 
monds D'ewes. As alſo, October 27, William prince of Orange, father 
of the late king William 1II.— This year, the Engliſh merchants were com- 


Manded by the Czar of Muſcovy, to depart his dominions, and not come 
unleſs in the king's name, and by his patents; and this was fomented _ 


thither, 


by the Dutch,—Five diunkards in Berkſhire agreed to drink the king's 
eilt in their blood, and that each ſhould cut off a piece of his buttock, 
nd fry it, which four of them did „but the wife of the fifth coming into 
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counties 'joit te and entering into ah 
weſtern counties joined the proteſtors, 8 


imagining, he concealed ſome deep defign in this ſtrange 
proceeding, united ſtill more cloſely againſt him, and at 
laſt declared, they would have no communication with the 
reſolutioners, nor with Cromwell and the independent party 
in England, 8 _ IE | | | 
Charles was extremely troubled, to ſee that his declara- 
tion produced no other effect, than the loſs of the confi- 
dence of both parties, and of his own reputation. It was 
univerſally believed, fo ſcandalous a diſſimulation was in- 
tended to deceive the people. At laſt, this falſe ſtep, taken 
ſo contraty to his own opinion, joined to the fad lite he had 
led, made him liſten to propoſitions offered by ſome of his 
friends, in the highlands”, who would receive no employs 
at the price of an hypocritical repentance. Theſe gentlemen 
ſent a meſſage to him, that if he would come and head them, 
they would ſend to a place appointed, a good body of troops 


to receive him, Dr. Frazier, Charles's phyſician, was the 
conductor of this intrigue, and took care to convey the let- 


ters. The king therefore conſented to join the malecon- 
tents, being extremely deſirous to withdraw from the preſ- 
byterians, who had put fo many hardſhips upon him. He 
had prepared a declaration, ſhewing the ili treatment he 
had recerved from the marquis of Argyle, and the cruel ſer- 
vitude in which he had been held fince his arrival in Scot- 
land, The duke of Buckingham, having diſcovered this 
ſecret, by letters left upon the king's table, informed the 


marquis of Argyle, who would not believe the execution 
of the project was ſo near. Nevertheleſs two days after, 


the king withdrawing from St. Johnſtoun, repaired to the 
place appointed, where he found only a very inconfiderable 


body, inſtead of the good number of troops he had been 


promiſed, But while he was deliberating what to do, the 
committee of eſtates diſpatched major-general Montgomery 
to him, who very rudely preſſed his return to St. John- 
ſtoun, to which he at laſt conſented, believing, doubtleſs, 
that thoſe who had wiſhed him among them, were not in 
ſo good a condition to receive him, as they had made him 
believen. | | 

This defign, however imprudent, produced a good ef- 
fect for the king, though withal, it loſt him the confidence 
of the preſbyterians, who ſaw plainly, his heart was not 
with them, and that he little regarded his promiſes at Breda, 
Mean while, the marquis of Argyle, and the committee of 
eſtates perceived, a too great rigour might throw the king 
upon deſperate reſolutions, and, in the preſent juncture, 
great diſorders might happen, if the king ſhould deſire to 
head the malecontents. This procured him better treat- 
ment, and a larger ſhare in the public affairs. The king, 
on his part, ſaw alſo, he ſhould never be eaſy in Scotland, 
or able to execute his deſigns, without the aſſiſtance of Argyle, 
who was at the head of the kirk party. He therefore courted 
him extremely, making him great offers, and even talking 
of marrying his daughter. But the marquis, knowing his 
ſentiments, looked upon theſe offers as ſo many ſnares, and 
was upon his guard, though he outwardly paid the king all 
due reſpect. The lord Lorn his ſon, captain of the king's 
guards, did him many ſervices, and privately brought to him 
thoſe perſons, whoſe company he deſired e. | 

At laſt, the king was crowned at Scone, the firſt of Ja- 
nuary 1650-1, and from that day all perſons had acceſs to 
him. After this, the Scots were wholly intent upon raiſing 
an army, into which all who deſired it were received without 
diſtinction of party. [1651] The army was ready the begin- 
ning of June, before Cromwell could take the field for want 
of forage. It conſiſted of fifteen thouſand foot, and three 
thouſand horſe, which the King headed himſelf with David 
Lefley for his lieutenant general 4. As they were moſtly 
new-raiſed troops, the king judged it not proper to go in 
queſt of Cromwell, who was formidable for his courage and 


experience, and was befides at the head of a diſciplined and 


victorious army. He poſted himſelf therefore very advan- 


the room, and taking up a pair of tongs, laid about her ſo, that ſhe ſaved 
the cutting her huſband's fleſh, —May 14. The act for ſuppreſſing inceſt, 
adultery, and fornication deing paſſed, Henry Martin declared his opinion, 
that the ſeverity of the puniſhment being death, would cauſe theſe fins to 
be more cautiouſly committed, and ſo being undiſcovered, would be more 
frequent.” —July 2. An act paſſed for preventing and ſuppreſſing curſing 
and ſwearing; whereby it was enjoined, that (for the firit offence) a lord 
ſhould pay 30s. a baronet and knight 20s, an eſquire 10s. a gentleman 
6s. 8d, every other perſon 3s. 4d. And double for the ſecond offence, and 
lo to the tenth, Then to be bound to his good behaviour. Whitelock, 
p. 427, 453» 455» 402. ; 
? And then he renewed again the corenant. Burnet, p. 5 t. 


4 Duke Hamilton was lieutenant-general, David Lefley major-general ; 
Middletoun licutenant-general of the horſe, and Maſſey major-general ot 
the Engliſh, Whitelock, p. 486, The 
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tageouſly at Torwood, between Edinburgh and Sterling, 
having behind him” a large and deep river, of which the 
paſſes were all ſecured, and by that means he recetved pro- 
viſions out of the plentiful county of Fife, whereas the coun- 


try before him was entirely laid waſte, The army in the 


front was ſo ſtrongly intrenched, that it would have been raſh- 
neſs to attack it. Here he reſolved to wait the enemy's mo- 
tions, and take his meaſures accordingly. 

Cromwell, having affembled his army, marched directly 
to the king with defign to give him battle, but found him 
ſo ſtrongly intrenched, that he did not think fit to attack 


him. The armies remained in their reſpective camps about 


fix weeks, all Cromwell's artifices to draw the king out of 
his intrenchments, proving ineffectual. The laſt year's ex- 
perience had taught the Scots greater circumſpection, At 
Jaſt, Cromwell, unable any longer to ſtay in his camp by 
reaſon of the difficulty of getting proviſions, whilſt the county 
of Fife plentifully ſupplied the king, reſolved to deprive the 
king of that advantage. For he ſaw plainly, it was in the 
king's power to avoid fighting as long as he pleaſed, and 
oblige him to ſpend the whule campaign in a ſtate of 
inaction. | | 

Wherefore he detached fixteen hundred men under co- 
lonel Overton, who marched towards Edinburgh to a place 
provided with boats, and paſſing the frith, took his poſt 
in the county of Fife*. Overton was immediately followed 
by Lambert with a more confiderable body, At the ſame 
time, Cromwell with the reſt of the army, advanced to- 
wards the king's intrenchments as if he intended to attack 
them, in order to prevent any detachment from the king's 
army to oppoſe the landing of his forces. As ſoon as the 
king was informed that the Engliſh were in Fife, he detached 


major general Brown with four thouſand men to fight them. 


Brown was routed, and Cromwell thereby free to tranſport 
his whole army into Fife. By this means he deprived the 
king of any farther ſupplies from that country. 

It was indeed an advantage to Cromwell to put the king 
under a neceſſity of quitting a poſt where he could not be 
attacked. But withal, he had made it impoſſible to fight 
him, becauſe there was a deep river between the armies 
which joins the Jake of Lomund to Edinburgh- Frith. The 
king might have patled the river, becauſe he was maſter of 


all the pailes, but it was not thought proper to purſue Crom 


well, who was now at a diſtance, having taken St. John- 
ftoun, and threatened Sterling. On the contrary, the king 
ſuddenly re ſolved to march into England, fince he had no 
oppoſition before him, being pleaſed, that Cromwell had 
given him opportunity to form and execute a deſign ſo a- 
grecable to his intereſt, He ſaw himſelf at the head of eigh- 
teen thouſand men, and doubted not that his army would 
be greatly increaſed in England, by the junction of the roy- 
aliſts and pref{byterians equally opprefled by an independent 
parliament. This was the 1dea the king and his council 
formed of this exp<dition. The marquis of Argyle was alone 
of the contrary opinion, and ſo far incurred the ſuſpicion of 
diſloyalty, that the king was adviſed to put him under an 
arreſt, But it was not thought proper to follow this advice, 
from which no zdvantage could be reaped. The marquis 
therefore was left in Scotland, and the king began his march 
to Carliſle with extraordinary diligence. He had now mar- 


ched ſame days* before Cromwell heard of it, and entered 


England the fixth of Auguſt, where he was proclaimed by 
his army. | | 

The news of the king's march greatly ſurprized Cromwell 
who. never expected it. He believed, he had gained a confi- 
derable advantage in forcing his way into Fife, but this had 
given the king opportunity to march into England, where, 
very likely, he would be joined by a great number of adhe- 
rents. The avoiding of this, was the fole aim of the par- 
liament in carrying the war into Scotland, It may therefore 
be faid, that Cromwell was guilty of an error, which might 
have been attended with very ill conſequences to the new 
modelled commonwealth, and the governing party. Accor- 
dingly, his greateſt care was to prevent the milchiefs that 
might follow. As he doubted not, the parliament would be 
alarmed at the news of the king's march, he ſpeedily inform- 
ed them of it, and withal, of his intention cloſely to pur- 
ſue him. He adviſcd them alſo to put the militia in arms in 
all the countics of the kingdom, with all poſhble diligence, 


The lord Clarendon ſays, the river 'was between the two armies, but it 
is amiſtike ; for the king had the river behind him, Rapin. 

 Ttat paſs was defended by major-general Brown, with a body of four 
thouſand nien. Clarendon, tom. III. p. zog. a 


to keep the king's party in awe, and prevent the; 
his army. He gave himſelf the ſame orders in the 50 
counties, as well to hinder the cavaliers from riſin er 
find ſeveral bodies of the trained bands ready to rc. by * 
his army on bis arrival in England. At the ſame CA 10 
detached major general Harriſon with three thouſand}, i 
which were to be followed by Lambert at the head of ate 
body of cavalry, to retard the king's march as ach 
poſſible. After theſe precautions, he left major OM 
Monk in Scotland with five thouſand men, with , ben 
deavour to make himſelf maſter of Sterling and Dundee, WP 
laſt, he put himſelf upon the march, three days aft, 0 
king's departure, making all poſhble haſte to reach the 1 
before he ſhould arrive at London, not queſtioning b | 
would march thither without halting. | as, 
The king entered England full of hopes that all 
mies of the independents, as well preſbyterians 
would eagerly join him. For that purpoſe he ſent cg] 
Maſſey before with a detachment to receive all who as 
willing to ſerve him ®. He writ likewiſe to the earl of "ay 
by, then in the iſle of Man, to repair to him, or: L 
rely ing on his credit in Lancaſhire, But many things 8 
ſpired to diſconcert his projects. 1. As he advanced th 
Scotch ſoldiers deſerted in ſuch numbers, that it was 8 
puted four or five thouſand returned to Scotland. Ther 
deſerters were probably the zealous preſbyterians, who belies 
ed, they could not in conſcience aſſiſt the king in the = 
very of England by force of arms, which was the coli 
of moſt of the Scots. 2. The militia, every where 3 
hindered the king's friends from aſſembling, by guards . 
on all the public roads. 3. The committee of the kit, 
which had tollowed the army, feared, if the King's force 
were augmented with too great a number of royaliſts, thei 
ſuperiority might oblige the Scotch army not only to aſk in 
the ruin of the independents, but moreover in the reſton. 
tion of the king without any conditions, which was d. 
rectly contrary to the intereſts of Scotland. In this belief 
the committee ſent Maſſey a declaration, with orders to pub- 
Iifh'it, ſignifying, that the king being zealous for the core 
nant, no perſons were to be received into his army who re- 
fuſed to ſign it. This was done without the king's privity 
who was extremely troubled. at the news. He even forbid 
Maſſey to publith the declaration. But the import of it be. 
ing now every where ſpread, the king's friends thought pro- 
per to conceal themſelves, not daring to mix with the Scotch 
army, becauſe they could not reſolve to take the covenant, 
4. The Engliſh preſbyterians were indeed enemies to the 
independents ; but not ſuch friends of the king, as to reſtore 
him to the throne without a previous aſſurance of his ratify- 
ing the conceſſions made by the king his father at the treaty 
of Newport. But this not being a proper ſeaſon to enter 
into ſuch a negotiation, they did not appear very eager to 
ſerve him. 5. The earl of Derby, who had been ſent by 
the king into Lancaſhire, and had there raiſed twelve hut- 
dred men, was defeated by colonel Lilburn at the head of 
ten troops of horſe brought from York to join Cromwel. 
It was wita great difficulty that the earl eſcaped to the king 
aſter the Joſs of his forces, the lord Widdrington and fir 
Thomas Tildeſly being left dead upon the ſpot, This defeat 
much diſcouraged the king's friends of thoſe parts, who in- 
tended to repair to his army, | 
At laſt, aſter a very fatiguing march, the king arrived # 
Worceſter, where he was honourably received by the magi 
trates, and ſolemnly proclaimed. He reſolved to refreſh bi 
weary troops in the neighbourhood of that city, as the 
were not able to continue their march without ſome repole. 
Probably his deſign was to have marched directly to Lot- 
don, if his army, according to his expectation, had been 
conſiderably ſtrengthened on their rout. But on the cob, 
trary he ſaw it ſo diminiſhed by deſertion, as to be reduced 
to twelve or thirteen thouſand men, without any hopes 0! 
its being augmented for the forementioned reaſons. It 
therefore likely, he durſt not farther advance, and thong 
the —_ about Worceſter proper for defence in caſe ot 
attack, 
Whilſt the king's army refreſhed themſelves at Worceſter, 
Cromwell was advancing with ſpeed. His orders for afſem- 
bling the forces and militia of the north were ſo well obeyed, 
that on his arrival in England, his army was daily increaled 
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Only a whole day, ſays lord Clarendon, tom. 3, p. 309. Ae 
Captain Cecil 3 ſon of the lord 8 4 Eſcrick, brougit 
him a troop of horſe, Phillips, p. 606. 41 
Where he had ſecurely repoſe d bimſelf ſince the end of the former 5*” 
Clarendon, tom. III, p. zog. Tn. 
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ties from all quarters. By this means, after his junc- reſtoration, being caſt away. After the ſurrender of Sterling, 
by Pal. h Lambert and Harriſon, he found his army moch Monk befieged Dundee, where the inhabitants of Edinburgh 
tion we 25 the king's, which lay encamped about a mile bad conveyed their beſt effects, after the battle of Dunbar. 
1. nee with a reſolution to ſtand upon the defence. During this fiege, ſome Scotch gentlemen aſſembling ſome 
den, Fi before he attacked the king's army, thought pro- forces to relieve the town, they were ſurpriſed and diſperſed 
ee a diverſion on the other fide the Severn, For by a detachment from Monk, and their leaders taken priſon— 
er to : pe he detached Lambert, who marched directly to ers. Notwithſtanding this misfortune, major Lumſdale the 
that pu 3 was a bridge guarded by Maſſey, This paſ- governor made a ſtout defence, till the town was taken by 
Upton, 8 ſo vigorouſly attacked, that after a ſharp engage- ſtorm the firſt of September, two days before the battle of 
ſage "Maſſey was obliged to abandon it. Immediately after, Worceſter. The taking of Sterling and Dundee were fol- 
Sonny ordered part of his army to go over to the weſtern lowed by that of Aberdeen, St. Andrews, and all the reſt of 
2 the Severn, which forced the king to ſend ſome of the towns and caſtles, capable of making reſiſtance. Thus, 
fide n the ſame way, and ſo to weaken that part of his in a ſhort time, Monk reduced the whole kingdom of Scot- 
” which was to ſuſtain Cromwell's attack. land to the obedience of the Engliſh parliament. And this 
ka 30 of September, a day fortunate to Cromwell by was the remarkable conſequence of the king's reſolution to 
ve defeat of the Scots at Dunbar the year before, he charged conduct the Scotch army into England. | 
3 royal army on both ſides the Severn. After an engage— The victory of Worceſter and the reduction of Scotland 
gs t of ſome hours the king's forces were repulſed on both gave ſuch a reputation to the new republic, that every ſtate 
2 the river, and forced to retire into the town in ſuch in Europe, either courted its friendſhip, or dreaded its arms. 
J afufion, that the entrance was forgot to be defended. The For this reaſon, moſt of the ſovereigns excuſed themſelves 
king's ſolicitations were fruitleſs, to inſpire his now van- from making offers to the king, or ſupplying him with mo- 
aimed troops with reſolution to refiſt any longer the con- ney, for fear of being ſuſpected by the parliament. So, the 
erg At laſt, his cavalry ſceing the enemy breaking in- king ſaw himſelf reduced to great extremities, and even to a 
ka the town, fled, and left the infantry to the mercy of the want of common neceflaries, He lived at Paris, maintained 
Engliſh. The king himſelf was forced to fly through St. by his mother, who had a penſion from the crown, but car- 
Martin's gate, and with great difficulty avoided falling into dinal Mazarin making his court to the parliament of England, 
the cnemy's hands. The foot were almoſt entirely killed or took no notice of the diſtreſs of her unfortunate ſon. 
taken; and the horſe being warmly purſued, were eafily diſ- On the other hand, Cromwell's glory and credit were ſo 
perſed : ſo that moſt of the officers were made priſoners. increaſed fince the battle of Dunbar and Worceſter, that as 
It is pretended, of the Scots there were ſlain about two thou- he was maſter of the armies of the three kingdoms, he was in 
= {and, and ſeven or eight thouſand taken priſoners *, who be- effect, maſter of the reiolutions of the parliament, no man 
= ing ſent to London, were ſold for flaves to the plantations of daring openly to oppoſe him. He had, befides, in the houſe 
de American iſles. Duke Hamilton, mortally wounded, fo great a number of creatures, that it was eaſy for him to 
died nine days after. Amongtt the principal perſons were procure what reſolutions he pleaſed, So, it may be truly 
general Leſley, the earls of Lautherdale, Rothes, Carnwarth, ſaid, that he was the head of the common- wealth, whilſt he 
Kelly, Derby and Cleveland v. „ | had only the title of general. ” | 
The king, though happily eſcaped from the defeat, was This common-wealth was very powerful from its begin- 
under great difficulties. He was to avoid his purſuers; that ning. This appears ſtrange at firſt, conſidering the great 
was his only concern, but the thing was not caſy. He found ſums that were expended, and the blood that was ſhed, during 
himſelf in the middle of England, which ne could confider the civil war. But it is to be conſidered with regard to the 
but as an enemy's country, though he had in it ſtill ſome expence, that the money had not been carried out of the king- 
friends. He was under a neceſſity to quit it, and find ſome dom. The only alteration was, that the rich were become 
way to convey himſelf beyond ſea, which ſeemed impracti- poor, and the poor rich, which had not ſunk the capital of 
cable. It was {till more dangerous to attempt a return into the kingdom. And as to the number of men killed in the 
Scotland, becauſe he would probably be ſearched for moſt war, it muſt alſo be conſidered, that England ſwarmed with 
carefully on that road, and though he ſhould {ately reach that people in the year 1642, having had no wars fince the death 
kingdom, the danger would be almoſt the ſame there as in of Elizabeth. So the effuſion of blood had not diminiſhed 
England, The parhament army, victorious in Scotland, as the inhabitants ſo as to weaken the kingdom to any degree. 
we ſhall ſee preſently, would not have afforded him a ſecure This is evident, from the eaſineſs wherewith, in the ſpace of 
retieat there. He reſolved therefore to go that night as far one year, the parliament raiſed an army for Ireland, and 
as pollible, After that, he diſmiſſed his attendants, who could another more confiderable for Scotland, befides the forces re- 
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0 only ſerve to diſcover. him the more eaſily, and put himſelf maining in England. The navy, having had no enemies to 
ſ into the hands of a truſty guide, by whom he was diſguiſed engage during the war, was in a flouriſhing condition. In a 
. like a peaſant, and conducted through by- roads. In this me- word, England was not leſs powerful than under Elizabeth, 


lancholy ſtate he ſpent a whole day in a tree near the road*, or than it might have been under James I. and Charles I. 
from whence he ſaw and heard people as they paſſed by, had thoſe princes thought proper to engage in foreign wars. 
talking of him, and wiſhing he would fall into their hands. Nothing therefore was altered but the government, and that 
He travelled only in the night, his guide concealing him by was in the hands of the moſt able men England bad for a long 
day in Cottages where he was not known, and where his while produced, though their uſurpation was the moſt un- 


. 1 diet generally was only a little milk. At laft, after two juſt. In this reſpect, England found itſelf in a very diffe- 


months great fatigues, after infinite dangers eſcaped, after rent ſtate from what it was under the two foregoing kings, 
a great part of the kingdom traverſed from Worceſter to whoſe capacities to govern cannot be greatly commended by 
the county of Suſſex à, he embarked, and ſafely arrived in the impartial. | 

Normandy the 22d of October. The curious are referred to Cromwell returned to Londen the 21ſt of September, 
the earl of Clarendon, who, from the mouth of the king leading with him, in triumph, his principal priſoners, who 
himſelf, bas given a circumſtantial account of the means of were committed to the Tower, from whence Maſſey, ſome 
his eſcape, and the adventures in his flight b. 
Ve muſt now return to the tranſactions of Scotland, ſince parliament, with the ſpeaker at their head, attended by the 
the two armies left that kingdom. While Cromwell was in lord mayor and aldermen of London, met him as far as Acton. 
purſuit of the king, Monk, in obedience to his orders, laid Eight days after, the earl of Derby was tried and ſentenced 
liege to Sterling, which refiſted but few days. This place, by a council of war, and bcheaded at Bolton in the county 
one of the ſtrongeſt of Scotland, where the public records of Lancaſter®. 

were kept, ſurrendered the 14th of Auguſt. All the papers While theſe things paſſed in England, the parliament's fleet 
and records were ſent to London, from whence they never became maſter of the iſle of Jerſey, Cornet caſtle in the iſle 
returned, the ſhip which was bringing them back, after the of Guernſey, and the Ile of Man. In January tollowing, 


taken pritoners ; and of Cromwell's army one hundred lain, and three Suflex. Whitelock ſays, the king and the lord Wilmot went to London, 
undred wounded, Among the prifoners were three Engliſh earls, ſeven where they ſtaid three weeks, and the king went up and down in a gentlewo- 

Ny lords, fix hundred and forty colonels, and other officers ; the king's man's habit, and at Weſtminſter-hall he ſaw the ſtate's arms, and the Scotch 
indard, and one hundred and fifty eight colours were allo taken. White- colours. Mem. p. 488. 

3 p. 508. | o See likewiſe Bates's Elenchus, and a little book called Boſcobel. 

* Lefley reached Lancaſhire before he was apprehended, and the reſt were Rapin. 

Pertaken and made priſoners at Newport in Chethure, by a detachment of © Over the door of the chapel belonging to Sterling caſtle, this motto in 


Tn horſe, Phillips, p. 608, 66g. | the reign ot king James I. was written, J. C. R. nobis hec iuvicta dederunt 
115 ray tree grew in the thickeſt” part of the wood, which was ſearched centum fex proavi.. 1617. Phillips, p. 611. . 
= < greateſt exaftneſs —— — This wood was either in, or on the bo:- 4 As did allo the earl of Middleton, Phillips, p. 610. | 
* ol Statfordſhire. Clarendon, tom, III. 8 * James Stanley, earl of Derby, egy upon his trial, the plot for a 
| 9 | 
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time after, found means to eſcape J. A majority of the 


Of the king's fide there were three thouſand flain, and ten thouſand = He went in a little bark from Brighthelmſted, a ſmall fiſher town in 


ts 


ſir George Aſcough reduced the Ifle of Barbadoes, then 
governed by the lord Willoughby of Parham for the king ; 
and the iſles of Nevis and St. Chriftopher ſubmitted without 
oppoſition. 

England enjoying a profound tranquillity, and Ireland be- 
ing almoſt reduced, the parliament thought of means to unite 
Scotland with the commonwealth of England. As they had 
conquered that kingdom, they believed they had a right to 
do with it as they pleaſed, without conſulting the Scots, who 
were no longer able to oppoſe their will. An act therefore 
paſſed in the Engliſh parliament, which entirely aboliſhed 
kingly power in Scotland, and united that kingdom to the. 
Engliſh commonwealth, with a power to fend a limited num- 
ber of repreſentatives to the parliament. Commiſſroners were 
atterwards ſent into Scotland, to adjuſt the particulars of the 
union. Moſt of the Scotch nobility ſeeing themſelves unable 
to reſiſt the parliament, ſubmitted to their pleaſure. The 
marquis of Argyle became one of the moſt zealous adherents 
of the commonwealth, but the clergy were very much dif- 
ſatisfied with the union. | | 
Since the independents had openly appeared, they had 
made a great progreſs. They had beheaded king Charles J. 
aboliſhed the houſe of lords, turned the monarchy into a 
commonwealth, quelled the faction of the levellers, hum- 
bled the preſbyterians, ſubdued Scotland, and almoſt finiſhed 
the conqueſt of Ireland. By the victory at Worceſter, they 
ſeemed to have deprived the king of all refuge, and to have 
nothing more to fear from him. Nevertheiefs, the royalifts 
were {till a thorn in their fide, and gave them continual 
apprehenfions. Indeed, that party appeared too weak to re- 
cover by their own ſtrength, but they were not without a 
poſſibility of receiving aſſiſtance from foreign powers. Of 
theſe powers, they dreaded neither France nor Spain, be- 
cauſe they were ſatisfied, that the managers of the affairs of 
theſe two. kingdoms had no defign to attempt the reſtoration 
of king Charles, and though they ſhould have attempted it, 
their naval forces could not withſtand the navy of England. 
But there was another power which inſpired them with fear. 
'This was the republic of the United Provinces, who could 
ſtrongly aſſiſt the royaliſts: nay, it was likely, the prince of 
Orange, brother-in-law to- the King, would uſe his great 
credit in thoſe provinces, to engage them in the quarrel 
between the king and the parliament. It was therefore no 
leſs important, to prevent any aſſiſtance to the king from 
Holland, than it had been to hinder the Scots from aſliſting 
the preſbyterians. | | 

For this purpoſe, the parliament, in the year 1649, ſent 
Doriſlaus to Holland, to propoſe a ſtrict union betwixt the 
two republics. The aſſaſſination of that agent at the Hague, 
made the leſs noiſe in England, becauſe the parhament in— 
tended to prevent the danger which might come from that 
quarter by a ſtrict alliance with the ſtates. The prince of 
Orange dying October 1659, the parliament judged the oc- 
cuſion favourable to treat with the ſtates, becauſe the intereſt 
of that prinee could no longer obſtruct the negotiation. 'I hey 
ſent therefore, in March 1651, Oliver St. John and Walter 
Strickland to the Hague, to negotiate, not a bare alliance, 
but ſuch. an union, as might render them one commonwealth. 
This propoſal met with great oppoſition from the ſtates. 
Firſt, the Engliſh pretended, the ſtates ſhould renounce all 
their alliances, except thoſe common to them with the re- 
public of England. Secondly, the conditions propoſed by 
the. Engliſh were of ſuch a nature, that all the advantages 

vere on their ſide, and the forces of the United Provinces 
were properly but to ſerve for augmentation of thoſe of Eng- 
land, Thirdly, if the time of the arrival of the two envoys 
at the Hague be conſidered, it will be catily ſeen, that the 
affairs of the parliament were not yet in a ſituation to oblige 
the ates to be contented with conditions, ſo little advantage- 
ous. Indeed, Cromwell had, the year before, gained the 
battle of Dunbar: but that was not a deciſive victory, fince 
the king was going to head a new army, as he afterwards did 
before the Engliſh enyoys left the Hague. The ſtates would 
therefore have acted with too much precipitation, had they 


general riſing of the preſbyterians in Lancaſhire, to join with the king; but 
it was diſappointed by the apprehending of Mr. Birkenhead. - He confeſſed 
alto the matter of treaſon charged againſt him, and ſubmitted to the mercy 
of the parliament. And tor plea, 1. He alleged, he had quarter given 
him, and therefore was not to be tried by a court martial, 2. He pleaded 
ignorancę of the acts of treaſon ſet forth by the parliament. But thele pleas 
were over-ruled ; and he was ſentenced to loſe his head at Bolton. Whitelock, 
P. $11. He married the daughter of the duke de la Tremouille in France. 
Whit reward his fon had for this famous earl's loyalty, will apppear by the 
tligwing inteription, fixed by the preſent carl of Derby, on a building 
erected at Knowiley, his ſeat in Lancaſhire: 
„aun cail of Derby, lord of Man, and the Iſles, grandſon of Jawts 
« carl of Derby, and of CARLO TIE daughter of CLAUDE duke de la 
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concluded this union before a decifion between the ki 


hopes of the young poſthumous prince of Orange, 
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theſe accounts, the Engliſh envoys returned in July Bo al 
fied not only at their ill ſucceſs,. but alſo at ſome inf Wh 
their perſons from the rabble at the Hague f. By . : 
perceived, the ſubjects of the ſtates were more inclin 12 
the king, than to the parliament, and were confirmed . . 
fuſpicion, that the ſtates waited only a favourable g we, 
nity to eſpouſe openly the king's intereſts, ſo, hen wes 
to the parliament contributed to exaſperate them again! 6, 
ſtates. Their refentment would perhaps have been imn ry 
ately ſthewn, had they not been engaged in the war for 
Scotland, Wherefore, it was judged proper to Glens. 
till that war was ended, to which the battle of Wee 
and Monk's fucceſs in Scotland gave at laſt a proſpe - 
concluſion. . | 1 5 e 

But if the happy end of this war enabled the 
to undertake another againſt Holland, it ſeems, 


the parliament. Laſtly, the party of the houſe of 
not being yet entirely ſuppreſſed, ſtrongly oppoſed th 
of the two republics, which would have deſtroyed 


Parliament 
on the othe: 


hand, to have removed the motives of a freſh war. Por 


after the parliament was become maſter of Scotland aud lte 
land, there was no likelihood, the ſtates of the United Po. 
vinces would think of affiſting the king. Beſides 0 
prince of Orange was dead, it was not even probable fo 
ſtates would contribute to the king's reſtoration, wache 
the young prince, whom they deſigned to reduce to the Fe 
dition of a private perſon. Nevertheleſs, the parliament 
reſentment againſt the ſtates was ſo great, that a war wi. 
reſolved s. Pretexts were ſought from injuries ſaid to b. 
done to the Engliſh by the Dutch thirty years beſore 3. 
Amboyna, and other places in the Indies. It is pretended. 
Cromwell conſented to this war, of which he ſaw no neces. 
ſity, in pure complaiſance to St. John, and ſome others, 0 
appeared extremely incenſed againſt Holland. 

The ſtrong deſire ſhewn by the parliament to engege i; 
this war upon ſuch remote pretences, gives room to conic. 
ture, there were other. motives than what publicly appeated. 
Very probably, even then ſome members, ſecrer enemies g. 
enviers of Cromwell, ſought means either to ruin him, ot 


at leaſt conſiderably to leſſen his power. This power in 3 


private perſon ſeemed to them too dangerous for a common- 
wealth. They had participated in his counſels and defiers 
to ſubvert the preibyterian parliament, and therefore knen, 
bis genius, and of what it was capable. Wherefore they 
could not help dreading, that inſtead of labouring for the 
common-wealth, he was labouring for himſelf, however care- 
ful he was to hide his ambition under the maſk of the 
public good. They ſaw at leaſt with uneaſineſs, that if he 
was forming his own advancement, nothing could hinder 
him from executing his deſigns as long as he was malter oi 
the army. The ſupport was therefore either to be taken 
from him, or the common-wealth expoſed to his ambitions 
deſigns. But it was difficult to obtain his conſent to di- 
band an army which was at his devotion, and his great cre- 
dit in the parliament afforded no hopes of effecting it there, 
without a preſſing neceſſity. It was believed therefore, tait 
if the republic could be engaged in a ſea war, the geit 
expence of which was foreſeen, the parliament would by 
degrees be induced to diſband a land army, to avoid e 
unneceſſary charge. This policy perhaps may ajpear at fil 
too refined, but three things ſtrengthen this conjecuurt 
Firſt, The cauſes alleged for the war appear not of ut 
cient weight to engage the parliament in fo great an expence 
at a time when it would have been on the contrary Vi! 
advantageous to let the people enjoy the fruits of peace, 
order to make them reliſh the late eſtabliſhed republic 
government. Secondly, It will appear in the ſequel, that a 
the ſubmiſſions of the Hollanders were ineffectual to PV 
cure them a peace, and that the parliament would cite 
hear their propoſals, This plainly ſhews, the parliameſt 
had ſome ſecret motive for the continuation of the ! 
and it is difficult to diſcover any other than what | have 


60 8 uille, whoſe huſband JAuks was beheaded at Bolton, , 
« Octob. mpcL11. for ſtrenuoufly adhering to Charles II. who 10%” 
a bill paſt unanimouſly by both houſes of parliament, bor reno 

« to the family the eſtate loſt by his loyalty to him. Mein 
f And from ſome of the Engliſh there. Clarendon, tom. III. b. 385, 
2 Hoſtilities began between the two nations in October 1051, "3, 
Engliſh man of war, meeting with ſome Dutch ſiſhermen, demande 
them the tenth herring, as an acknowledgment of England's oec. 
thoſe ſeas (ot elſe, inſiſted upon their ſtriking ſttil) which the ute“ 5 
whereupon they tell from words to blows, and the Dutch ſhoottls 3 
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the Engliſh, the Engliſh man of war ſunk one of their fps, ac 
men were loſt, Whitelock, p. $12, 
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ed, Thirdly, It is certain, Cromwell at laſt per- 
der as will hereafter appear, this war was continued only 
gy the parliament occafion to diſband the army, and 
8 BY. made him reſolve to deſtroy à parliament which 
_—_ bis ruin. I own, it is not eaſy to prove, that the 
ſought of the war againſt the United Provinces, had at firſt 
22 1 I have aſcribed to them; and that with reſpect to 
wg 5 it is only a conjecture. But this conjecture 
rs hy od ben it is conſidered, that the principal mem- 
is con age rogerher to humble the power of Cromwell, and 
rh 7 war was only continued to make the expence of it a 
r reaſon for diſbanding the land army as uſeleſs, but 
Doeh was neceſſary to Cromwell's ſupport. 

However this be, Cromwell returning victorious from 
Worceſter, as he had before done from Ireland and Scotland, 
his credit ſo increaſed, that he became as it were the ſoul of 
the parliament and commonwealth. Whether he did not at 
fuſt perceive the ſecret motives of the projected war, or for 
{me other reaſon, he readily conſented to the defign of 
humbling Holland, which was confidered as the only foreign 
power the parliament had to fear. But as the people were to 
be managed, who would not have been eafily perſuaded of 
the neceflity of this war, it was refolved to force the Hol- 
lunders to be the aggreflors, or at leaſt to furniſh a pretence 
for the war. To that end the parliament, under colour of 
encouraging navigation, made an act prohibiting the impor- 
tation of all foreign commodities except upon Engliſh bottoms, 
or ſuch as were of the country from whence the commod1- 
ties came. By this act, which was to commence the firſt of 
December 1651, all commerce between England and Hol- 
land was deſtroyed, ſince that commerce conſiſted only in 
foreign merchandizes imported from Holland in their own 
veſſels. Beſides this, the parliament granted letters of mart 
to ſeveral private men, who complained of an unjuſt confiſ- 
cation of their ſhips in Holland. : | | 

The ſtates eafily perceived the parliament's deſign, but in- 


ſtead of beginning hoſtilities, as was expected by the Engliſh, 


they ſent an embaſſy to London, to ſolicit a revocation of the 
act. The parliament received the embaſſadors with marks of 
reſpect, and granted them ſeveral audiences, their aim being 
to intimate, that it ſhould not be their fault if the peace be- 
tween the two republics were not preferved. But when the 
particular articles came to be aiſculled, it was plain the par- 
lament was bent upon war. Inſtead of revoking the naviga- 
tion act, ſeveral ſtale pretenſions were revived. Satisfaction 
was demanded for the maſlacre of the Engliſh at Amboyna 
in the year 1622; for the loſſes ſuſtained from the Dutch 
ſince the year 1618 in the Indies, Perſia, the Mogul's domi- 
nions, Muſcovy, Greenland, and the iſle of Poleron. Theſe 
loſtes, according to the parliament's eſtimation, amounted to 
ſeventeen hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, A ſuitable re- 
paration was alſo infiſted on for the murder of Doriſlaus com- 
mitted at the Hague, under the eye of the ſtate, who had 
taken no proper meaſures to bring the authors to puniſhment. 
I fine, it was pretended, that ſatisfaction ſhould be given 
for the ſecret intelligence which the laſt embaſſadors from the 
ſtates had held with the late king during the civil war. For 
theſe ſatisfactions and reparations, the parliament offered to 
make an alliance with the United Provinces upon the terms 
propoſed by their envoys at the Hague®, 

[1652 | Theſe propoſitions convinced the ſtates that they were 
to prepare for war. Accordingly, with great care and expence 
a fleet was put to ſea of a hundred and fifty fail. They were 
unwilling however to declare war againſt the parliament, and 


reſolved, if poſſible, to cauſe the Engliſh to be the aggreſſors. 


For this purpoſe, while the ſtates ambafladors were till at 
London, their adiniral Martin Van Trump, one of the braveſt 
and moſt experienced ſea officers in Europe, appeared in the 
Channel with a fleet of forty-five ſhips of war, pretending 
to convoy ſome merchantmen, and came and anchored 
in Dover road, probably with deſign to give the Engliſh 
a provocation to begin hoſtilities. Admiral Blake, who 
commanded the Engliſh fleet conſiſting only of twenty- 
ix fail, appeering in tight, the Dutch weighed anchor, 
and but to ſea without ſtriking their flag, whereupon 
Jake fired three guns without ball for a fignal to ſtrike, to 
which Trump antwered no otherwiſe than by drawing up 


They alſo infiſted upon a free trade upon the Schelde from Middleburgh 
— Antwerp, Heath, p. 308. 
duke . kuba of ſtriking the flag, and the broadſide given by Trump to 
ae to put it out of all doubt, that the Dutch were the aggretlors. 
*. By Labin takes this account from lord Clarendon, yet either himſelf, 
foes tench tranſlator has ſo mangled this paſſage, that I thought beſt to 
k The as It 1s im the author he quotes; be hr 
ic lord Clarendon fays, the council of the admiralty of Holland, who 


817 
his ſhips in line of battle, and in contempt of the ſignal, diſ— 
charged one fingle gun, and coming up to the Engliſh ad- 
miral gave him a broad fide, So, the fight began withour 
any certainty which fide was the aggreſfor', The two ad- 
mirals had poſitive orders ſo to behave, as not to come to 
an engagement without apparent neceffity. The Engliſh 
ſay, Trump had orders from the ſtates not to ſtrike to the 
Engliſh, to oblige them to begin hoſtilities, This is not 
improbable, though the Dutch authors do not mention it k. 
Blake being reinforced with eight ſhips, the engagement 
laſted from four in the afternoon till night. The Engliſh, 
if their hiſtorians are to be credited, had not a fingle ſhip 
damaged, and the Dutch loſt two, one taken, and one ſunk. 
They fay farther, that night coming on, 'Trump drew his 
fleet to the back of the Goodwin Sands, and the next 
morning failed for Zealand, The Dutch own the loſs of 
two ſhips, but affirm the Engliſh had fix ſunk, and that the 
night only ſaved their fleet from entire deſtruction. It is 
ditficult exactly to diſcover the truth in ſuch contradictory 

accounts, particularly concerning ſea engagements. It ſeerns 
however, that the conſternation at London, occationed by 
this battle, and the inſults offered to the Dutch embafladors 
from the populace, which obliged the parliament to give then! 

a guard, ſhew, the people were not pleaſed with the ſucceſs. 
The Dutch embaffadors, knowing the intention of their 
maſters, endeavoured, in an audience obtained of the parlia- 
ment, to ſhew, the battle was a pure effect of chance. On 
the other hand, the ſtates ſent to the parliament an embaſta— 
dor extraordinary, to propoſe an agreement. This was 
Adrian Paw, who had been plenipotentiary at the peace of 
Munſter. But the parliament not receding from any of the 
articles propoſed before the rupture !, the ſtates recalled the 
embaſſadors, and reſolved to continue the war, fince there 
was no other way to procure a peace. A manifeſto was 
publiſhed, in which they pretended to demonſtrate, the par- 
liament attacked them without any provocation; and the 
parliament anſwered in another, declaring all the occafions 
of complaint above-mentioned. To this was added tke re- 


fuſal of ſtriking the flag, a right they were reſolved to main- 
tain at all hazards. The ſtates replied, it was true, their 


republic, in its infancy, had paid that compliment to the 
royal dignity, when England was under the dominion of a 
King, but they could not believe themſelves obliged to the 
ſame reſpect ſince the monarchy was changed into a common- 
wealth. After all, this was by no means the real cauſe of the 


war. But theſe manifeſtos were neceſfary on both ſides for 
an intimation to the people, that they were not engaged with- 


out neceſſity in extraordinary expence to ſupport a war. 

The war being ſufficiently declared, as well by the mani- 
teſtos, as by a battle, Van Trump put to ſra with a ficet of 
ſeventy ſhips, whilſt Van Gallen failed to the Mediterranean 
to fight the Engliſh there. Trump's defign was to engage 
admiral Aſcough who lay in the Downs with part of the 
Engliſh fleet. But, while he was waiting an opportunity, 
admiral Blake with forty ſhips ſailed to the northward, to 
attack the herring fleet, and their convoy ®, Trump being 
informed of it, follows and overtakes him near Newcaſtle. 
But while he was preparing for the fight, a furious tempeſt 


ſo diſperſed his fleet, that he returned to Holland but with 


forty ſail. The relt that eſcaped ſhipwreck, arrived not at 
the Texel till ſome weeks after. 


About the ſame time, Ruyter convoying a fleet of mer— 


chantmen with thirty four ſhips“, was met by fir George 


Aſcough, and a furious engagement enſued, which was 
bravely fought on both fides, till Afcough at laſt was forced 
to retire to Plymouth, and leave Ruyter tree paſlage to con- 
voy his fleet into Holland. | 

Mean while, the Engliſh putting to ſea with a formidable 
fleet, made themſelves maſters of the channel, the Dutch not 
daring to appear. During that time, a conſiderable number 
of Dutch veſſels returning to Holland, without being in- 
formed of the war, fell into the hands of the Englith, and 
amongſt others, a fleet of forty fail from Portugal, and fix 
India ſhips richly laden. 

Whereupon the Dutch, not to expoſe their-merchants to 
greater loſſes, gave notice to the merchantment, homeward 
bound, to fail to the iſle of Rhe, where a fleet ſhould be 


govern the maritime affairs without communication with the itates general; 
ordered Trump not to ſtrike, Lom, III. p. 356. | 

| They would hear of no propoſitions, without being firſt ſatisfied for 
their charges and damages. See Whitelock. p. 537. 

m Which conliſted of twelve men of war. Clarendon, Tom. III. p- 35 

n Our hiſtorians ſay, there were ninety fail of them, whereof thirty were 
merchantmen. Atcough had but thirty-eight ſail, Whitelock, p. 541 482. 
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ready to. convoy them. Purſuant to this project, Trump 
left the Goree in November, with ſeventy men of war, and 
ſix fire ſhips, and met Blake, who expected him in the chan- 


nel. The fight laſted from eight in the morning till night, 
when part of the Engliſh fleet returned to the Downs, and 


part into the Thames. A wound received by Blake having 
thrown his fleet into ſome diſorder, he could not hinder 
Trump from purſuing his courſe ?. 

Since the death of Charles I, the duke of Glouceſter, his 
third ſon, had been confined in the iſle of Wight, and edu- 
cated as a private gentleman, they who had the charge of 
his education, being expreſsly commanded to ſhew him no 
reſpe&, that might put him in mind of being a king's ſon. 
At laſt, the parliament reſolved to ſend them out of the king- 
dom, for which purpoſe he was condutted to Dunkirk, from 
whence he viſited his fiſter the princeſs of Orange at Breda, 
and then repaired to the king his brother at Paris. 

In February, Blake again put to fea with a fleet of eighty 
ſail, being aſſiſted, at his own requeſt, with Monk and Dean, 


newly arrived from Scotland for that purpoſe. The inten- 


tion of the three admirals was to fall upon Trump in his 
return from the iſle of Rhe, with three hundred merchant ſhips, 
he was to convoy to Holland. The ſtates being informed 
of the great preparations in England, had equipped twenty 
ſhips to join their admiral in his paſſage, but they were 
hindered by contrary winds. In the mean time Trump en- 
tering the channel, and conducting the merchantmen along 
the coaſts of France, met the Engliſh fleet, much ſuperior 
to his own in number of ſhips. But finding himſelf too far 
advanced to recede, a furious engagement began, which 
laſted three days, and would have been renewed the fourth, 
had the ſhips on either fide been able to ſuſtain a freth 
charge. The Dutch loft in this engagement eighteen men 
of war, and eight merchantmen“. But their hiſtorians 
pretend, that one and twenty ſhips of the enemy were ſunk, 
and three ſtranded. Each fide challenged the victory. How- 
ever that be, Trump convoyed his three hundred merchant- 
men into Holland, the eight. excepted, which fell into the 
hands of the Engliſh, After he had ſecured the merchant- 
men, he engaged the Engliſh four ſeveral times, but not in 
fo important a manner. 5 | 
[1653] Shortly after, the king imagining, he had many friends 
amongſt the commanders of the Engliſh fleet, offered the 
ſtates to put himſelf on board their fleet, without any com- 
mand, except of ſuch Engliſh ſhips as ſhould come and join 
him. But the ſtates thought not fit to accept his offer. It 
was confidered by them as a ſnare, to engage them to de- 
clare for him, to which, in their preſent circumſtances, they 
had no inclination. They wanted peace, and were unwil- 
ling to remove or render it impoſſible, by eſpouſing the 
king's cauſe. They even found a way. to convey privately 
to Lenthal the ſpeaker, a letter from the ſtates of Holland, 


to propoſe an agreement. Some ſay, this was owing to a 
private intimation from Cromwell, who began to diſcover, 


that the peace was now proper for his intereſts. He had the 
addreſs to obtain from the parliament a civil anſwer to the 
letter received by Lenthal; but the anſwer was directed to the 
ſtates general. This drew from the ſtates a letter of the zoth 
of April, in which it was openly defired, the parliament 
would pleaſe to name a place for the treaty. | 
Cromwell at laſt perceived, the continuation of the war 
was a contrivance of his enemies, that the expence might 
render it necgſlary to diſband the army, now become uſeleſs, 
to which he ſaw the houſe was inclined. This tended 
manifeſtly to undermine his authority. For though he had 
excellent qualities, and by his valour and capacity had raiſed 
the common-wealth to its preſent grandeur, he was, how- 
ever, {till feared. Had he not been ſupported by the army, 
his ruin had been infallible, the parliament fearing that his 
credit, already too great, would become ſtill greater, to 
the prejudice of the common-wealth. Cromwell had even 
private information, that a conſpiracy was forming againſt 
him, in which were engaged not only ſeveral preſbyterians 
and royaliſts, but alſo ſome conſiderable members of the 


houſe, though of the independent party. Affairs therefore 


were in ſuch a ſituation, that the parliament was either to 
be ſubdued, or himſelf ruined. Such a choice does not 
long amuſe the ambitious. Cromwell, diſpleaſed at a de- 
ſign to requite his ſervices with ingratitude, eafily determined 


to riſque every thing to make himſelf maſter of the par- 


With a broom on his main-top.maſt, as if he had ſwept, or would ſweep, 
all the Engliſh ſhipping out of the channel. Phillips, p. 615. This year 
prince Maurice was loſt in a hurricane in the Weſt Inches, In September 
died Ralph lord Hopton, at Bruges in Flanders, And this year alſo died 


ſoldiers, that they ſupported the parliament, only 3 
tereſts were confounded with -thoſe of their genera], 


ruin the fpreſbyterian parliament. He therefore cauſcd the 


already paid ſo great contribution and taxes, which 


- monarchy into a common-wealth, and the taxes impoſed on 


liament, rather than become their ſlave, who pr 

all their power to him ; Proper onel 
The parliament, as I obſerved, was entirely ſupported 

the army, and by their means held the nation in fbieg.. 

But fince the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter, Cron Gr 

had ſo acquired the eſteem and affection of the officer mm 


8 its in. 


leading members perceived it, and therefore had formed 
project of diſbanding the army, to ruin Cromwell with 
more eaſe. But ſuch a project was not to be long conce 
from one of Cromwell's penetration. As ſoon as he py 
vered the deſign of his enemies, he judged, there ns 

other way to ſupport himſelf, than by withdrawing the aq 
fidence of the army from the parliament ; after which, 
would not be difficult to deſtoy them. This was the = 


method practiſed by himſelf and the other independents to 


the 
the 


led 
leo. 
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officers of the army, in a general council, to frame 3 et] 5 
tion, and prefent it to the parliament; in which the 7 = 
manded, ** The arrears of their pay, that they might 2 0 . 
compelled to take free quarter upon their fellow ſubjects, who 
well aſſured, if well managed, would defray all 2 My 
the war, and of the government.“ WY 
The parliament, as Cromwell had foreſeen, complained of 
the inſolence of this petition, and ordered a reprimand to the 
officers for their preſumption, to intermeddle in affairs whic, 
belonged not to them, and to arraign the parliament's manage 
ment of the treaſury. Fhis drew from the army a ſecon, 
petition, which put the houſe in mind of ſome former jr 
teſſions they had made, That they would be glad to be diff. 
ed, and that there might be ſucceſſive parliaments, to under a 
the ſame trouble they had done. They therefore n 
to remember, how many years they had ſat, and though the 
had done great things, yet it was a great injury to the reſt af 
the nation, to be utterly excluded from bearing any part in 
the ſervice of their country, by their ingroſſing the whale 
power into their hands: and thereupon befought them, tha 1 
they would ſettle a council of war for the adminiſtration of . 
the government, during the interval, and then diffolve them. 
ſelves, and ſummon a new parliament ; which, they told them 
would be the moſt popular a& they could perform. 7 
This remonſtrance, though intended to exaſperate the 
parliament, appeared however very juſt in itſelf, and agree. 
able to the general ſentiment of the nation. This will be 
evident, when it is confidered, in what manner the members 
which compoſed this parliament, had poſſeſſed themſelves of 
the ſupreme authority. The violence they had uſed to their 
colleagues, the late King's tragical death, the change of the 


the people for an unneceſſary war, had rendered them odious 
to the whole kingdom. They were themſelves fenfible of 
theſe things; but, beſides that it was very mortifying to them 
to diveſt themſelves of an authority which had ſo many 
charms, they had reaſon to fear, that an account would be 
demanded of their actions. They were therefore unwilling 
to quit poſſeſſion, and yet, could not avoid ſolemnly delibe- 
rating upon the petition, which was of a nature not to be 
neglected. In this debate, all the members, who were 
officers in the army, ſtrenuouſly ſupported the petition, The 
preſbyterians who had been received into the houſe upon 
their ſwearing to the engagement, were alſo of opinion, that 
the parliament ought to diſſolve themſelves, fince it could 
not be doubted, that it was the nation's deſire. But the ne- 
gative was carried by a majority of voices. It was thercfore 
reſolved, that it was not yet time to diflolve the parliament, 
while affairs were depending that could not be left unfiniſhed, 
and particularly the important war with Holland. That ne- 
vertheleſs, the ſpeaker ſhould iſſue out writs for filling the | 
vacant ſeats in the houſe. At the ſame time, a committee | 
was appointed, ſpeedily to prepare a bill, by which all per: == 
ſons were forbid to preſent ſuch petitions, under pain of being 
declared guilty of high treaſon, - 

This was what Cromwell expected from the parliament. | anc 
After ſo expreſs a declaration, it could not be doubted, thit 
the members who had ſat more than twelve years, and had 
but too much abuſed their power, would always retain the 
ſupreme authority in their hands, under colour of being tte 
repreſentatives of a republic, which properly confilted on 


Jacob lord Aſtley, and John Digby earl of Briſtol, Heath. 


Some ſay, that they loſt in the three days engagement eleven ſhips dt We 
5 | 1-4, Burcte W 
war, thirty merchantmen, and had fitteen hundred men killed, Surry in t. 
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| Cromwell being therefore very certain, the 
of 2 —— to the A and not leſs diſagree - 

eee army believed, he owed no farther regard to men, 
3 por ſought his ruin. When things were concerted with 
wy rincipal officers, he came to the houſe, the 2oth of 


embers, he was come to put an end to their 
t of ch hey had made an ill uſe ; and therefore they 
"immediately to be diſſolved. The officers and ſoldiers 
hn 0 at the ſame time, and ſtayed at the door till the mem- 
ith out. Cromwell, as they came by him, reproached 
_ with drunkenneſs, another with corruption, not ſparing 
2 K chole whom he knew to be his enemies. After that he 
o the mace to one of his officers, and locked the door 4. 
Fus was an extraordinary action, but no more than was done 
few years before by general Fairfax, when he expelled and 
i riſoned the members, who were diſagreeable to the army. 
*% cannot vet, however, be affirmed, that Cromwell, by this 
roceeding, had pulled off the maſk. : He might ſtill be thought 
5 have good intentions to the public, fince he had only de- 
ivercd the nation from a parliament, which had long held 
them in ſervitude. And had he, after this, called a free par- 
lament, and ſubmitted to it himſelf, the people would have 
loaded him with bleſſings. But the ſequel clearly diſcovered, 
he was only labouring tor himſelf”, And yet, if it 1s con- 


| idered that the nation was then divided into three parties, each 


mortally bating the other two, it is not eaſy to conceive, how 
a parliament, though ever ſo tree, would have been able to 
ſettle the peace of the nation. It was hardly potfible to find 
expedients to content the three parties, whoſe intereſts and 
principles were ſo oppoſite, as well concerning governinent as 
religion. Only force, by giving a ſuperiority to one of the 
three, was capable of awing the other two. This doubtleſs 
was conſidered by Cromwell, and therefore he reſolved to 
model the government after his own way, ſupport his ſettle- 
ment by force, and regard not the chimerical project of con- 


tenting every man. He ſaw the neceſſity of a ſupreme au— 


thority capable of commanding obedience, without which all 
would run into confuſion, and that this authority was to be 
ſupported by the army; and doubtleſs, he believed himſelf 
more capable than any other, to manage the reins of the govern- 
ment. I pretend not here to juſtify all the actions of this 
great man, whoſe ability was never conteſted ; but only to 
ſhew, that, in this juncture, he could have taken no other 
tourſe, without throwing the ſtate into the moſt terrible con- 
foſion that can be imagined. Since therefore, as matters then 


8 f a 4 
flood, England was to be governed by force, was it more in- 


convenient to ſee the nation ruled by the greateſt general and 


flateſman the kingdom had for many years produced, than by 
a parliament, independent or preſbyterian, or by a king in- 
toxicated with arbitrary power? The people had made trial 
of theſe three ſeveral governments, and found them inſup- 
portable. A fourth therefore was to be tried, things being 
in ſuch a ſtate, that it was neither poſſible nor proper to ſub- 
mit to any of the other three. This ſuppoſed, it is not to 
be denied, thot CromwelFf was more capable to govern this 
great State, than any other man then in England. No objection 
could be raifed againſt him, which might not, with more 
juſtice, have been urged againſt any other man who ſhould 
have ſeized the government, or any body of men inveſted 
with the ſupreme power. If, on certain occaſions, he abuſed 
his authority ; if, in his actions, he had only a view to his 
own glory and intereſt, that is what I pretend not to vindi- 
cate, It is however certain, that things have been greatly 
*pgravated, and ſome of his actions miſrepreſented, which 
with difinterefted and unprejudiced perſons, are capable of 
being eaſily juſtifed, All the difficulty concerning this affair, 
ies in the ſuppoſition made by each of the three parties, that 
their ſcheme of government was the beſt and moſt perfect. 


1 Whitelock, who was preſent, ſays, Cromwell led into the houſe a file 
of muſqueteers with ban, and in a furious tone bid the ſpeaker leave his 
chair, and told the nouie, “ They had fat long enough, unleſs they had done 
were good; that ſome ot them were whore-maſters, (looking toward Hen 
Martin, and fir Peter Wentworth,) others of them were drunkards, and 
tome corrupt and wn men, and ſcandalous in the profeſſion of the goſpel; 
and chat It was not fit they ſhould fit any longer, and deſired them to go 
al. * Whereupon, among all the parhament-men of whom many wore 
21 ds, and would jometimes talk big, not one offered to draw againſt Crom- 
ons , but all tamely departed the houſe. He bid one of his ſoldiers “ Take 
oY that fool's bauble the Mace.“ W. hitelock, p. 554. 

1 hy Piobable, he had formed the deſign of invading the government, 
ee fe the battle of Worcelter, For he had a meeting at the ſpeaker's with 
11 anos of parliament, and principal officers of the army, to conſider 
wheel 1 75 ement of the nation, The ſoldiers were for a republick, the law- 
ber bo 8 monarchy, and mauy tor the duke of Gloceſter to be made 
R's. ging formvell ſtill put off that debate. And it is thought, his defign 
actord nference, was only to found thoſe great men, that he might manage 
angly, See. Whitclock, p. $16, 
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April, with ſome officers and ſoldiers, and without any cere - 
pril, 


to take it ; but it was accepted by them, Whitelock, p. 559. . 


But as Cromwell diſregarded all the three ſchemes, he was 
equally exclaimed againſt by the-three parties. The inde- 
pendents, fond of their democracy, which was, however, 
but an empty name, were enraged at him, for overturning a 
building which he himſelf had erected. The preſbyterians 
could have wiſhed, he would have reſtored the parliament to 
the ſtate it was in, at the beginning of the year 1648, when 
they were maſters; and could not Brpivs him, for not taking 
that courſe, which, in their opinion, was the moſt natural, 


The cavaliers or royaliſts were well pleaſed that Cromwell had 


diſſolved the independent, without reſtoring the preſbyterian, 
parliament. But to ſatisfy them, he muſt have reſtored the 
king to his throne, and the church of England to all her 
rights. The reader is left to judge, whether, in the preſent 
fituation of affairs in England, what the three parties defired, 
was either juſt, proper, or practicable. It is no wonder there- 
fore, if theſe three parties were equally diſpleaſed with Crom- 
well's proceedings, and loaded him with invectives. | 

A little after, Cromwell publiſhed a declaration to juſtify 
the diſſolution of the parliament, and as his deſigns were not 


yet manifeſted, this declaration was ſubſcribed by the colo- 


nels of the army, and all the ſea-captains, and met with a 
general approbation. | 

The parliament being diflolved, the ſovereign power was 
neceſlarily to be lodged ſome where, Cromwell might have 
taken the adminiſtration of the government, by the ſame 
authority that he had diſmiſſed the parliament. But he had 
no defign to uſurp it ſo notoriouſly. He had contrived, that 
it ſhould be given him by a parliament, in order to dazzle 


the eyes of the public with ſo venerable an authority. The 


council of officers, who had preſented the petition to the 
parliament, being till aſſembled, Cromwell cauſed them to 
reſolve, that a hundred forty-four perſons ſhould be intruſted 
with the ſupreme power. In the choice of theſe perſons, 
Cromwell at once diſplayed his abilities, and diſcovered, that 
he had ſome ſecret deſign, which, would at a proper ſeaſon 
manifeſt itſelf. They were all men of no birth, illiterare, 


with no particular merit, unexperienced in affairs, in a ' 


word utterly incapable of an employ of that conſequence®, 
Cromwell eaſily foreſaw, they would ſoon be weary, and 


forced to put the government into his hands, and ſo fur- 


niſh him with a pretence to aſſume it to himſelf. This 
notable choice being made, he writ to each in particular, 
to require them to aſſemble at Whitehall the 4th of July in 


order to take upon them the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment*. | 


Cromwell made a ſpeech, and when it was ended, gave 
them an inſtrument figned by himſelf and the principal of- 
ficers of the army, by which the ſupreme power was lodged 
in their hands. This inſtrument imported, that all theſe 
members, or any forty of them, were to be held and ac- 
knowledged the ſupreme authority of the nation, to whom 
all perſons were to yield obedience and ſubjection till the 
3d day of November, in the year 1654, that is, during one 
year and four months. That three months before their 
diflolution, they were to make choice of other perſons to ſuc- 
ceed -them, whoſe authority ſhould not exceed one year, 
and then they likewiſe were to provide and take care for 'a 


like ſucceſhon in the government. But it will preſently 


appear, that Cromwell did not intend, this regulation ſhould 
be exactly obſerved. Theſe members, thus empowered, 
made no ſcruple to call themſelves a parliament, and choſe 
one Rouſe” for their ſpeaker. The whole nation was ſur— 
priſed to find themſelves under the dominion of ſuch men, 


moſt of whom were artificers, or retail merchants. A- 


mongſt theſe members was one Barebone a leather-ſeller, 
who in his neighbourhood paſſed for a notable ſpeaker, be- 
cauſe he uſed to entertain them with long harangues upon 


5 The lord Clarendon ſays, there were amongſt them divers of the quality 
and degree of gentlemen, and who had eſtates, credit, and reputation, 
Tom. III. p. 376. 

t After a ſhort preamble, the letter run thus, © I Oliver Cromwell, cap- 
tain-general, and commander in chief of all the armies and forces raiſed, or 
to be raiſed within this common-wealth, do hereby ſummon and require you 
(being one of the perſons nominated) perſonally to appear at the council- 
chamber at Whitehall, within the city of Weſtminſter, upon the 4th of July 
next enſuing the date hereof, then and there to take upon you the truſt 
unto which you-are — called and appointed, to ſerve as a member of 
the county of—and hereof you are not to fail.” Oliv. Cromwell. 

Given under my hand and ſeal the 8th day of June 1653. 
Whitelock, p. 558. | 

v An old gentleman of Devon, provoſt of Eaton, and member of the 
long parliament, | 3 75 

It was much wondered by ſome, that theſe gentlemen, many of them 
being perſons of fortune and knowledge, would at this ſummons, and from theſe 
hands, take upon them the ſupreme authority of this nation, conſidering how 
little authority Cromwell and his officers had to give it, or theſe gentlemen 


His 


oY 


Theſe new ſovereigns meeting on the day appointed, 
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the times. From this man the people, in derifion, called 
them Barebone's parliament x. I ſhall leave this ridiculous 
aſſembly for a moment, which did nothing worth remem- 
bering, to reſume the recital of the war and the affairs between 
England and the united Provinces. | 
Ihe letter writ by the ſtates-general to the parliament the 
20th of April, the day on which the parliament was dif- 
ſolved, was referred to the council of ſtate, eſtabliſhed by 
Cromwell and his officers till the new parliament ſhould aſ- 
ſemble. This council, under the direction of Cromwell, 
gave a favourable anſwer to the ſtates, with hopes of peace, 
upon ſending plenipotentiaries to London, ee 
The Engliſh affairs were then in a ſtate of uncertainty, 
of which it was difficult to foreſee what would be the event. 
Cromwell had, by his fole authority, diſſolved the partia- 
ment, and named a council of ſtate which governed the king- 
dom, with no other right than what was derived from the 
officers. It was therefore not very proper for the ſtates either 
to treat of or conclude a peace with men ſo little autho- 
rized. But the provinces of Holland and Zealand, the 
greateſt ſufferers by the war, wiſhed to end it at any rate. 
At laſt, after great conteſts, the ſtates general named four 
embaſladors to negotiate a peace at London. | 
Whilſt their inſtructions were preparing, the fleets of 
England and the ſtates met the 2d of June, and came to 
an engagement, which was renewed the next day. In 
this laſt engagement, Trump fighting with great diſadvantage, 
was obliged to retire in diſorder, having loſt many ſhips, 


which were ſunk or taken by the Engliſh”. 


After this battle, the Engliſh fleet being reinforced to 
the number of a hundred ſhips, ſaw itſelf, ſome time, 
miſtreſs of the ſea, and gave frequent alarms to the coaſts 
of Holland. At laſt, Trump having repaired his fleet as 
much as poſſible, though it was inferior to the Engliſh both 
in the number and largeneſs of the ſhips *, attacked the 
enemy's fleet again near the Texel. The fight laſted from 
morning to night without any conſiderable advantage to 
either fide. It was renewed the next day with the ſame 
fury, Trump being reinforced with twenty-ſeven ſhips, nor 
did this ſecond day decide the victory. The third day opened 
with a freſh engagement, in which Trump was killed by 


a muſket ball. But vice-admiral de Witzen continued the 


fight, till the two fleets, as if by conſent, retired to their 
own coaſts, unable to fight any longer. The loſs on both 
ſides was very conſiderable *, and neither could juſtly boaſt 
of the victory ; but the loſs of admiral Trump was irrepara- 
ble to Holland. ; | Es 
Cromwell took care ſpeedily to repair the Engliſh fleet, 
in hopes of receiving ſome advantage from the conſterna- 
tion cauſed by the death of Trump, the loſs of ſo many ſhips, 
and the diviſion then reigning amongſt the United Provinces. 


But a violent ſtorm ſo damaged his fleet, that he was under 


a neceſſity of either making a peace, or loading the people 
with new taxes, which, in his preſent fituation, was very im- 
proper. He liſtened therefore to the propoſitions of the ſtates, 
and the whole following winter was ſpent in the negotiation. 
Barebone's parliament did nothing conſiderable in a ſeſſion 
of more than five months®. nor was it called for that 
purpoſe. At laſt, the 12th of December, the ſpeaker, with 
a good number of the members, who knew Cromwell's in- 
tentions, being aſſembled fooner than uſual, one of them 
roſe up and ſaid, that they were unequal to the burden laid 
upon them, and therefore propoſed a diflolution of them- 
ſelves, and a reſignation of the ſovereign authority into the 


hands from whom it was received. This propoſal met with 


a ready and unanimous approbation. Then the ſpeaker and 
all the preſent members, without waiting for thoſe who were 
not yet come, left their ſeats, and went directly to Cromwell 
and the council of officers : To whom they declared, that 
they found themſelves incapable of the truſt repoſed-in them, 
reſigned the inſtrument they had received, and beſought them 


to take care of the government. Thus Cromwell and his 


council of officers were once more inveſted with the ſupreme 
E by that parliament on which themſelves had con- 
erred their pretended authority. It is manifeſt, this had 


” 


His name was Praiſe-God Barebone, from whom, he being a great 


ſpeaker in it, the parliament was called as above. 


y There were fix funk, and twelve taken, with thirteen hundred and fifty 
riſoners. Ihe . fleet was at firſt commanded jointly by Blake, 
lonk, and Dean. Dean was killed, and in the engagement which followed, 


Monk commanded alone. Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 380. Whitelock, 


558 


'2 The Dutch had ninety men of war, and the Engliſh one hundred and 


ſix. See \Whitclock, p, 502. Phillips, p. 619. | 
Twenty-ſeven Dutch ſhips were fired ot ſunk and above one thouſand 
priſoners taken. The Epghth loſt four ſhips, four hundred common ſailors, 
and eight captains, And had above ſeven hundred men, and five captains 
wounded, Clarendon, tom. III. p. 388. | 


They made an act for mattiages, ordeimng the banns to be publiſhed in 


was ſo groſs, that Cromwell's belief to impoſe upon ws FI 
people, is amazing. But an abſurdity is ſwallowed by mea. FH 
of an irreſiſtible power. 1 Y 

Two days after, the council of officers, by virtue of the 3 
authority lately given them by the parliament, declareg 3 


an army. VIII. The protector ſhall have power to make war 


he knows not where he is going, Retz, Mem, Tom. III. p. 383. 


been reſolved from the calling of the parliament, in ot 


* de 
derive a parliamentary authority to thoſe, who h *., 


. nad by thei 
own power diflolved the former parliament. Thi 


3 3 225 TEX 5 2 n ; 


that for the future the government ot the republic gy; 
reſide in a ſingle perfon, namely, Oliver Cromwell, captal 
general of the forces of England, Scotland and Ireland Bn 
thould have the title of protector of the three kingdoms * 
be aſſiſted by a council of twenty-one perſons. s 

The 16th of December the couneil of officers ſent for th 
commiſſioners of the great fea], with the lord mayor Fr 
aldermen of London, and informing them that Cromwell ung 
made protector, cauſed to be read in their preſence a uritin 
called the inſtrument of government, the ſubſtance whetec 
was: I. A parliament to be called every three years by the 
protector. II. The firſt to aſſemble on the 3d of September 
1654. III. No parliament to be diſſolved till they haye far 
five months, IV. Such bills as are offered to the protector 
by the parliament, if not confirmed by him in twenty days 
to be laws without him. V. That his council ſhould not y 
ceed the number of one and twenty, nor be leſs than thir. 
teen ©, VI. That immediately after the death of Crompel 
the council ſhall chuſe another protector before they riſe 
VII. That no protector after the preſent fhall be general of 
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and peace. IX. That the protector and his council mar 
make laws, which ſhall be binding to the ſubject, during the 
intervals of parliameyt. After the reading of this inſtrument 
Cromwell took an oath to obſerve it to the utmoſt of hig 
power. Then he was conducted to Whitehall with great 
ceremony, Lambert carrying the ſword of ſtate before him, 
and from that time the title of highneſs and lord protector 
was given him. Immediately after, he was prochimed az 
ſuch at London, and then in the three kingdoms, which 
formed but one commonwealth. The city of London invited 
him to a ſplendid entertainment, where the ſolemnity of his 
reception was ſuch as had been at any time performed to the king, 
Thus Cromwell, whoſe birth ſeemed to have placed him 
at an infinite diſtance from ſovereignty, found means to be 
inveſted with the ſupreme power. When the proccedings of 
the long parliament againſt the late king, the methods uſed 
to effect his ruin, their obſtinate refuſal of peace without the 
abolition of epiſcopacy and reduction of the regal power, the 
policy of the independents in concealing themſelves many 
years among the preſbyterians, and in not diſcovering them- 
ſelves, till the king was unable to hurt them, their artifices 
to gain the army, their tyranny againſt the preſbyterians and 
the king himſelf, and laſtly, Cromwell's early adherence to 
that party, (when theſe things I ſay) are conſidered, one 18 
apt to believe, the project of his advancement was formed 
from the beginning of the long parliament, and that the ſub- 
ſequent trantaCtions flowed ſolely from that project. Accord- 
ingly this is infinuated by ſome, their aim being to ſhew, 
that Charles I. was perſecuted only to render that project the 
more practicable. But when it 1s confidered, on the other hand, 
that it was almoſt impoſſible for Cromwell to have any ſuch 
views, at a time when he had but little credit, and was 
ſcarce known in the parliament ; that his reputation increaſed 
by a ſeries of contingent events entirely out of his power, and 
by battles which he might have loſt, it is difficult to believe 
he could have formed ſuch a deſign before his victory at 
Worceſter, He had, very probably, even before that battle, 
his own advancement in view, but not to the ſupreme power. 
There were in his party men of too great a penetration not t0 
diſcover ſuck a deſign, had it been entertained by him. But 
as they thought not of his ruin till after that victory, ver 
likely, his defigns were not ſooner perceived, and that it v2 
only from that time, or perhaps not ſo early, that he began 
to ruminate on his grand project. For being then general, be 
had leſs way to go, than if he had formed the deſign while 
he was but lieutenant-general 4, 


the next market, three ſeveral days, and the ceremony to he performed by 
a juſtice of the peace, And that there thoutd be a regiſter appointed i 
every pariſſi to keep an account of them. Scobell. | 

© "Thc firſt council choſen in purſuance of this inſtrument, were colone 
Montague, colonel! Lambert, viicount Liſle, colonel Deſborough; A 
Pickering, Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Charles Woolſey, baronets; 40 
general Skippon, Walter Strickland, colonel Sydenham, colonel 5 
Francis Route, John Lawrence, Richard Major. Phillipe, p. 620. lem 
reader may ſee the inſtrument ot government at large in I hitelock s Nen 
p. 571, &c. | 3 os 

« Cromwell faid to Mr. Bellievre : L'on ne montoit jamais fi haut, a 
quand on ne ſcait ou on va. That is, a man never riſes ſo high, à8 ss 
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640 HE peace be tween England and the United 
| [105 Provinces was at laſt concluded, and the _ 
| 6 cth of April 1654. By the trèaty Cromwell made 
| 8 of = neceſſity the ſtates were under to make 
— They could not obtain it without promiſing to pay 
. large ſums for the damages done to the Engliſh thirty years 
W 5:ce>. They conſented to ſtrike to the ſhips of the com- 
mon-wealth, as they had before done to thoſe of the king. 
WE They entirely abandoned the intereſt of Charles II. and obliged 
BD themſelves to receive no exile from England into their domi- 
W cons. They promiſed to reſtore to the Engliſh twenty-two 
merchant ſhips confiſcated by the king of Denmark, or to 
. pay their full value. In this treaty I find no mention of the 
W Navigation act, which had been the cauſe of the war *, It 
is likely, either that article was adjuſted in a private and par- 
W ticular treaty, or the ſtates were contented with a bare pro- 
mile, that they ſhould not be diſturbed on account of that 
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W never to admit the young prince of Orange to be their Stadt- 
W holder, general, or admiral. But this article was ratified 
W only by the province ot Holland , the other provinces refuſing 
it, and Cromwell not judging it proper to continue the war 
W to force them to it. Thus ended a war which had been 
very warm on both ſides, and inexprefſibly deſtructive to 
boch nations. It is ſaid, the two provinces of Holland and 
Zealand loſt in it fifteen hundred ſhips, which fell into the 
W hands of the Engliſh. And this very war, which had been 
W undertaken to ruin Cromwell, ſerved to advance him, as it 
W obliged him to diſſolve the parliament for his own pre- 
W ſervation. 
W@ Though the new protector met with a general ſubmiſſion, 
it was however with pretty open complaints of his uſurping 
the ſupreme power by a pretended title conferred on him by 
men without authority. The royaliſts confidered Cromwell's 
W advancement as a mortal wound to the king. The preſby- 
terians were not much more pleaſed with it: for though their 
government ſtill ſubſiſted in the church, they could hardly 
endure the liberty of conſcience enjoyed by all the proteſ- 
W tants. Beſides, they were excluded from the beſt poſts, 
which it was Cromwell's care to fill with men of approved 
W fidelity ro himſelf. The preſbyterians were nevertheleſs ca- 
kreſſed by him, becauſe their aſſiſtance was needful to accom- 
Vliſh his project of being confirmed in his dignity by a free 
W parliament, where he foreſaw they would have conſiderable 
= fluence, But he hated the cavaliers, and kept them very 
bo. This occaſioned many conſpiracies againſt him, the 
authors of which were rigorouſly puniſhed d, particularly 
I Mr. Vowell and Mr. Gerard e, the firſt of whom was 
A hanged in London, and the other beheaded in the Tower. 
= At the ſame time, and upon the ſame ſcaffold, Don Pan- 
& falcon Sa, knight of Malta, and brother of the Portugueſe 
& <nbafſador, loſt his head. That gentleman having quar- 
eelled with the ſame Mr. Gerard on the New Exchange, re- 
| furned next day with a ſtrong retinue. Unhappily, he ſingled 
ut a man in the crowd whom he miſtook for Gerard, and 
catering into a new quarrel, killed him, and others were 
ounded by his ſervants; after which, he retired to his brother 
de embaffador's. This tumult drew the people together, 
ho ſurrounded the embaſſador's houſe, and threatened to 
A 1 an per up the ifland of Poleron in the Eaſt Indies, taken from the 
bone nid 1 = 223 and io pay, 1 „eee a tons 
; Eaſt ae a 5 _ mboy . apts . — creot to 5 "s } : 
W fiction, Clarendes, : N N ie two lat inc eau never ge ay 8 
4 » tom. III. p. 382. The ratifications of the peace were 


| vated in a filver box to the protector. Whicclock, p. 588. - Collect. of 
cmi, tom. III. 


W millions. f + 384, —The demands of the Engliſh amounted to two 
3 TW Hoop hundred ninety five thouſand, nine hundred ninety nine pounds, 

| tht n wings, And thoſe of the Dutch to two millions, ſixty nine thouſand 
den hundred fixty one pounds, three ſhillipgs and ſixpence. Ibid, p. 


At 


= it. Laſtly, by a ſeparate article the ſtates bound themſelves | 
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OLIVER CROMWELL Protector. 


drag the critninals to juſtice. Cromwell being informed of 
it, diſpatched an officer, with ſome ſoldiers, to demand the 
murderers. The embaſſador loudly complained of the inſult 
offered him, and demanded an audience of the protector, 
but was refuſed, and told, that if the criminals were not 
delivered, the people would not be eaſily appeaſed, nor could 
the protector anſwer for the conſequences: that as a man had 


been killed, and ſeveral wounded, juſtice muſt be ſatisfied. 


In the mean time, the people continued their noiſe and me- 
naces; ſo that the embaſſador, ſeeing himſelf too weak to 
refiſt, was at laſt forced to deliver up his brother, and the 
reſt that were concerned, in expectation of afterwards obtain- 
ing their pardon. But Cromwell continuing inflexible, the 
Portugueſe gentleman was beheaded in the Tower, and his 
accomplices hanged at Tyburn. I pretend not to decide, 


whether this act of juſtice could be done, without a violation 


of the privilege of embaſladors, or whether Cromwell had not 


only ſhew very briefly, that the preſent juncture was not 
favourable to the embaſſador or the king his maſter. 

Don John IV. king of Portugal, formerly duke of Braganza, 
had, in 1640, ſeized the crown of Portugal, pretending, it 
was unjuſtly wreſted from his anceſtors by Philip II. of Spain. 
This had engaged him in a fierce war with Spain, during 
which Charles I. had, in a treaty ſigned at York, the 22d 
of May 1642, owned him for king of Portugal. Thus the 
two crowns of England and Portugal were in peace and al- 
liance, before the war between Charles and the parliament 
was declared. Upon this foundation, the two princes pala- 
tine, Rupert and Maurice, the firſt of which commanded the 
king's navy, being obliged in 1650, to leave Ireland, where 
they could no longer continue in ſafety, ſailed into the river 
of Liſbon, They were no ſooner there, than a fleet from the 
parliament arrived in the mouth of the Tagus, and imme- 
diately the admiral required of the king of Portugal the 
delivery of the ſhips commanded by prince Rupert, ſaying, 
they belonged to the commonwealth of England. This de- 
mand extremely embarraſſed the king. He had made an al- 
liance with the King of England; but on the other hand Eng- 
land was the king's enemy, and in that juncture, Don John 
was under a neceſſity of declaring for one or the other. 
Policy required a declaration for the parliament, but honour 
and hoſpitality demanded a protection for the king's ſhips, 
which were come for refuge to Portugal. This queſtion was 
warmly debated in his council. The majority adviſed him 
to relinquiſh a king, expelled his dominions, who could do 
him neither good nor hurt, and thereby gain the friendſhip 
of a powertul commonwealth, from which he might expect 
great aſſiſtance againſt Spain: whereas, in declaring againſt 
the parliament, he would perhaps engage himſelf in freſh 
difficulties, at a time when all his forces were hardly ſuffici- 
ent to refiſt his enemies, But the king, by his reaſons and 


authority, cauſed it to be decided, that the king of England's - 


ſhips ſhould be protected. Purſuant to this reſolution, a 
ſquadron was immediately equipped of thirteen men of war, 
to join prince Rupert's, The two ſquadrons failed together 
with defign to fight the Engliſh, if they were between the 
two capes fk. For the Portugueſe ſquadron had orders to fail 
no further, that it might appear the king intended only to 


I27, 130. 


< The author of Cromwell's life, ſays, one of the articles was, «That 
the Dutch ſhould comply with the act ot navigation,“ p. 280. 


There was a high court of juſtice erected on purpoſe, 4 To try ſuch as 


were accuſed of holding a correſpondence with Charles Stuart, and of having 


a deſign againſt the life of the protector, &c,” Clarendon, tom. III. P- 


Zo : 
* Rapin calls him colonel, but he was a 
only enſign in the king's army. Ibid, 


Young gentleman, and had been 
Cape Finiſterre, and cape St. Vincent, 
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done better, in conniving at the priſoner's eſcape. I ſhall. 
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ſecure the entrance of the Tagus. Upon notice of this 
junction, the Engliſh admiral failed away, But to be re- 
venged for the protection granted to prince Rupert's, be 
fell upon a Portugueſe fleet, returning from Brazil, and 
took fifteen ſhips.” The approach of winter obliging him to 
return to England, the two princes palatine failed to Ame- 
rica, after cauſing a ſort of a rupture between England and 
Portugal. To adjuſt this difference, the king of Portugal 
had fent to London the conde de Panaguaio; his circum- 
ſtances, during a war with Spain which had now laſted thir- 
teen years, not ſuffering him to remain in a ſtate of hoſti- 
lity with the commonwealth of England. Probably, for 
the ſame reaſon he did not think proper to recall his em- 
baſſador, aſter the execution of Don Pantalcon Sa, I do 
not know whether this accident did not retard the peace be- 
tween England and Portugal, which was not ſigned till two 
years after in 16568, | | 5 
Since Charles II's arrival in France, after his miraculous 
eſcape from the battle of Worceſter, he had lived in extreme 
want, not having wherewithal to ſubſiſt. The court of 
France took no notice of his neceſſities, whether in com- 
plaiſance to Cromwell, or from a defire of making a ſtrict 
alliance with him, or through dread of his declaring in fa- 
vour of Spain. So, the king was in a melancholy ſtate, 
He had even the mortification to ſee Monſieur de Bourdeaux, 
who till then had been his refident in England, appointed 
embaflador by the French court h, upon Cromwell's being 
declared protector. This alteration convinced the King, that 
France deſigned an alliance with Cromwell, and he did not 
doubt but the treaty would be followed with a requeſt ro him 
to depart the kingdom. Wherefore, to prevent this com- 
pliment, he let cardinal Mazarin know, that he intended to 
withdraw, which was welcome news to the cardinal. To 
facilitate the execution of this deſign, the cardinal promiſed 
him the arrears of a penſion of fix thouſand livres a month, 
which had been granted him, but never regularly paid, and 
the continuance of the ſame, as long as he ſhould be out 
of France. At the ſame time, the king received another 
{mall relief which enabled him to diſcharge his debts. Prince 
Rupert arrived ſafely at Nantes with the fleet, after having 
loft his brother Maurice in a ſtorm. Beſides that the ſhips 
were extremely damaged, and the king unable to repair them, 
he was in great want of money, Which determined him to 
ſell the ſhips, with the ordnance and tackling. Cardinal Ma- 


zarin was the purchaſer, though at a very cheap rate, if we 


may believe the lord Clarendon, and paid him the money 
without delay. After that, prince Rupert repaired to Paris, 
and taking leave of the king, withdrew into Germany. The 


king, as ſoon as he had received the money, left Paris, 


and choſe Cologne for his retreat, where he continued many 
years. | 3 | 
The king, before his departure from France, ſent Wil- 
mot, now ear] of Rocheſter, embafſador to the emperor, 
and ſome other princes of Germany, to procure a ſupply of 


money. He even applied to the pope, by the mediation of 


cardinal de Retz, and it is pretended, that in order to ſue— 
ceed, the cardinal prevailed with him to change his religion, 
and privately received his abjuration. At leaſt, dr. Burnet, 
in the hiſtory of his own times, atlures, that the king em- 
braced the catholic religion before he lett France, where he 
returned no more, after the time I am ſpeaking of. But o- 
thers, who think themſelves better informed, afhgn this 
change of his religion to the year 1059, 

White the king was in this ſtate of adverſity, Cromwell 
was honoured, reipected, and feared by all the powers of 
Europe, who equally courted him. In England, his ene- 
mies durſt not look up; Scotland was entirely ſubdued, and 
Ireland reduced to the laſt extremity. But before I re- 
turn to the affairs of England, it will be neceſſary briefly to 
relate what paffed in Ireland and Scotland, ro midſummer 
1654. | | : 

Since Cromwell had left Ireland in 1650, Ireton his ſon- 
in-law, Who commanded there as his deputy, treated the 
[riſh rebels, who fell into his hands, with great ſeverity, the 


- parliament having ordered no mercy to be ſhewn to the 


maſſacrers. But this was not capable to lead the Iriſh to an 
union with the marquis of Ormond. On the contrary, a re- 


ligious zeal prevailing among them, by the perſuaſions of 


their monks and clergy, they could not bear to be under a 
proteſtant commander, Nay, they conſpired againſt the lite 


z It was ſigned July 10, 1654. See Collect. of treaties, tom. III. p. 97. 
Life of Cromwell, p. 288. Wap 

He made his entry into.London in great ſtate, being attended with no 
leſ than ſixty coaches. Whitelock, p. 58 4. 5 
Ie lord Clarendon fays, after he had been inveighed againſt with great 


know. He ſent a certain abbot into Ireland, who baving 


part removed into Connaught, where ſome lands were 4. 
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of the marquis, and in an inſurrection at Limerick. . 
by a monk, he was in danger of being killed, 75 0 
Iriſh biſhops, in a full aſſembly, publiſhed a 8 
proteſting, they would have no communion with dern 
nor obey the marquis of Ormond. Then, they requires p 
ro refign his command to a catholic, on whom they wy 
better rely. The marquis being thus expoſed to the 7 8 
ons and treacherous deſigns of the Iriſh, and utterly er 
reſtore the King's affairs, made the marquis of Clanricky Th 
deputy, and retired into France, from whence, afte = by 
he accompanied the king to Cologne. "20g, 

Ireton dying of the plague in 1651, the parliame, 
the command of their forces in Ireland to lieutenan 12 
Edmund Ludlow, a great republican, and one of C 
firſt's judges. | 

The Irith were not more obedient to Clanrickard 
Ormond. The catholic Clergy, and all Ulſter, re 
have any ſociety with the Engliſh, under the com 
the marquis, though a catholic. It was  ſufficicy; 
had received his commiſhon from a proteſtant, to 
odious. A certain number of men were therefo 
form a council for the adminiftration of their 
council judged it expedient to call to their aſfiſtance a foreio 
catholic prince, who might be capable to condue Fa, 
and put him in poſleſſion of the government of thei; enz 
They caſt their eyes on the duke of Lorrain, then at B 
ſels, and reſolved to fend deputics to treat with | 
refolution being taken, they. demanded of. the 
Clanrickard a commiſſion for the deputies, fe 
would be ill received, if not authorized by the King's gorer 
nor in Ireland. But the marquis refuſed to give ſuch 1 
miſſion, till he knew the king's pleaſure, This refuſal inf 
med their animoſities againſt him. He was exclaimed 2970 
with great bitterneſs, and their deputies were ſent neewith 
ſtanding his oppoſition i. The duke of Lorrain Judged it not 
proper to engage in ſuch an undertaking, without better js. 
formation of ſome particulars, which it concerned him 0 
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learned, that the affairs of the Iriſh were almoſt deſperate, aud 
this reſolution taken without the conſent of the king's ents 
nant, refuſed to treat with them. The Iriſh, enraged un 
the marquis of Clanrickard for oppoſing their defign per. 
ſecuted him ſeveral ways, and at laſt, treated with [udior 
by means of a certain monk, without the marquis's pririn, 
who ſeeing himſelf unable to ſerve the King, informed hint of 
what pafled, and defired leave to retire. The King readily 
granted his requeſt, as ſeeing no way to fave Ireland, an 
left the Iriſh to their own meaſures, whoſe affairs from that 
time daily grew worſe. 5 | | 
It was then, and in the following years, that the Tri, 
wholly unable to refiſt the parliament forces, were expok 
to the utmoſt ſeverity of the Engliſh commanders, Th: 
barbarity they had exerciſed upon the Engliſh protellants, UH 
ſettled in Ireland, was juſtly retaliated upon them. Many b 
were executed, and others, to the number of a hunered HM 
thouſand, moſt of whom periſhed with hunger and miſcr:, 
had leave to go into the ſervice of foreign princes. Th: 
families which remained in the country, were for the mo? 


ſigned them for their ſubſiſtence, while the reſt was delivere! 
to the adventurers, who advanced money for the lit wat. 
Part alſo of theſe confiſcated lands was given to the others 
and ſoldiers in payment of their arrears, and part was fold 
to the beſt bidders. From that time, the nation has bee 
kept ſo low, that there is no appearance of its ever recovering, 
In 1654, Fleetwood, who had married Ircton's widow, Crone 
well's daughter, was made governor of Ireland, and tus 
years after, was ſucceeded by Henry Cromwell, vounger 0! 
of the protector. | 

Though Scotland was ſubdued, it - was not entirely fret 
from diſturbances. The general afſemblies of the kick ha 
been ſuppreſſed by Cromwell, knowing, that from tence 
flowed all the troubles which had been for ſo many ves in 
Scotland, Beſides, as it was his intention to introduce !! 
that kingdom a liberty of conſcicnce as well as in Eugldhe, 
he knew, it would be impoſſible to execute his defign ! 
long as theſe aſſemblies ſubſiſted. The people ot Soll 
were enraged at a liberty ſo contrary to their covenant, 5" 
the maxims of the kirk, They ſuthciently diſcovered in 
ſentiments, though to no purpoſe, fince they had neithet“ 


virulency, he could not withſtand the importunity of the aſſembly of confect- 
rate catholics, but gave his credentials to the perſon recommended to bin 
However, the commiſſioners were reſolved to follou the inttructions ch. 
aſſembly, and not the marquis's, Clarendon, c. III. p. 364. 


J Tre 


5. nor arms, nor leaders, to enable them 
. 5 Aerie, On the other hand, ſome lords 
peers hk of the king's party till kept in the high-lands, 
a: b troops under the command of the earl of Glencarn, 
Fo theſe troops, -neither well armed nor diſciplined, were 
eber by colonel Morgank. Nevertheleſs, with the re- 
b ins of their troops, they {till kept in ſome inacceſſible 
e where it was impoſſible to attack them. But at laſt, 
dilcord ariſing among them, they were forced to ſend to the 
king for colonel Middleton and obtained his conſent. On 
Middleton's arrival, Glencarn quitted them, and made his 
own peace. Middleton ſupported the remains of this party 
about a year, and then was obliged to forſake it, ſeeing it 
was not poſſible to do the king any notable ſervice in 
that country. It 1s time now to return to the affairs of 
_— the inſtrument of government, a parliament was 
to afſerable the zd of September, Cromwell called one for 
that day. But in his writs for election of members, there 


pad borne arms ſor the king; and this was punctually obeyed. 
A new regulation was likewiſe made to proportion the num- 
ber of repreſentatives to the largeneſs of the boroughs and 
counties, and to their reſpective ſhares of the public ex- 
pences. This regulation, as being very juſt in itſelf, met 
with univerſal approbation!. 1 | 

The parliament being aſſembled, Cromwell made a ſpeech 
in the Painted Chamber, where the houſe waited on him. 
He briefly touched upon the diſorders of the preceding go- 
rernment, and endeavoured to juſtify the preſent eſtabliſh- 


preſented to them his ſervices for the nation, ſince the diſ- 
ſolution of the long parliament, and told them, he had 
called a free parliament, agreeably to the defire of all good 
Engliſhmen : adding, that he did not ſpeak to them as one 
that would be a- lord over them, but as one that would be 
a fcllow ſervant, in the great affair of ſettling the govern- 
ment. Eh 3 
Cromwell hoped, this parliament, free indeed, excepting 
| the excluſion of the royaliſts, who could not have been ad- 
W mitted with ſafety, would confirm his protectoral dignity, 
nnd that the confirmation of a free parliament, would ſtop 
the mouths of his enemies. Upon his own recommendation, 
Lenthal, ſpeaker of the long parliament, was choſen again 
10 that poſt, It appeared very ſoon, that the parliament had 
many members who were enemies of tyranny, and having 
ſerved in the long parliament, had imbibed maxims very con- 
trary to thoſe eſtabliſhed by Cromwell. The firſt thing pro- 
| poſed, was to examine by what authority they were aflem- 
SE bi; a queſtion unexpected by Cromwell. In all appear- 
a W ance, his enemies cefigned to give him a mortal. blow, by a 
g eœcçiſion that his authority was imaginary and illegal, as in— 
BW cd it was. Perhaps too, the parliament intended to ſeize 
= the ſovereign power, though convened by an unlawful au— 
5 W thority, Cromwell himſelf had given them an inſtance of 
4 Vhat could be done with the aſſiſtance of force. But as he 
had friends, as well as encntics, in the houſe, he found means 
1d make them loſe time, by the oppoſition they met with, 
from the officers and others who eſpouſed his intereſt, 
whether through friendſhip or fear. So though he could not 
binder the frequent debates on this queſtion, he gave his ene- 
mies cauſe to apprehend, that they ſhould not carry it, when 
: came to be decided. At laſt, percciving they only waited a 
15. W {wrourable opportunity to put the queſtion, he ſent for the 
= members to meet him in the painted chamber. Though in 
his firſt ſpecch he. told them, that he would only be their 
iow ſervant, in this he ſpoke as their lord, and told them 
they were too ſree in calling an eſtabliſhed government into 
queſtion, from which themſelves had derived their authority, 
lince if they were not lawfully convened, they had no power 
to debate. At their return to the houſe they found a guard 
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* The Scots had eight hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot; and Mor- 
Lan eight hundred and fifty horſe, and fixtcen hundred foot. Whitelock, 
. 598.——The Scots ſent an invitation to king Charles to come among 
und Y deen but he did not think proper ſo to do. Burnet, p. 60. 
F s the vinth and 10th articles of the inſtrument of government (which 
be in Whitelock, p. 82.) It was provided, that the perſons to be choſen 
1 England and sw ales, ſhould not exceed four hundred. Thoſe for Scat- 
Hod and Ireland (for the three kingdoms united in one commonwealth, 
2 = os of Jelſex and Guernſey were alſo included) were to be thirty 
dees kingdom. hen the perſons to be choſen in England and Wales 
C which z. 2 mA certain proportion there ſet down at large, A proportion, 
me 5 have bien well for England, had it been always obſerved, 
1 e \nbgnncant boroughs being omitted, and the number of the 
Ms of the ſhire increaſed from four to twelve, according to the extent 
This (fays the lord Ciarendon) was then generally looked 
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was a ſtrict order not to elect any perſons, or their ſons, who 


ment. After an affurance of his good intentions, he re- 
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at the door, refuſing entrance to any perſon, who would not 
firſt ſign an engagement in theſe words“ I A. B. do 
hereby freely promiſe and engage myſelf, to be true and 
faithful to the lord protector, and to the common-wealth 


of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and ſhall not (according 


to the tenor of the indenture, whereby I am returned to 
ſerve in this preſent parliament) propoſe or give any conſent 
to alter the government, as it is ſettled in one fingle perſon 
and a parliament.” Many refuſing to ſign this engagement, 
were excluded from the houſe m. | | 

Notwithſtanding all this, the members themſelves, who 
had figned the engagement, were not more tractable, and 
ceaſed not to ſhew their ill will to Cromwell, They had 
only ſigned to have it in their power to deftroy him, when a 
favourable occafion offered, which they hoped would not be 
long. [1654-5] A plot was formed chiefly by the cavaliers, bur 
with the privity of many members of parliament, to raiſe an 
army in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. Cromwell being in- 
formed of it by his ſpies, prevented the deſign of his ene- 
mies, by a diffolution of the parliament eleven days before 
the time fixed for its continuance, by the inftrument of go— 
vernment”, namely, on the 22d of January. At the ditlo- 
lution he told the members, he was not ignorant of their 
projects, and that ſeveral were engaged in a conſpiracy againſt 
the government“. | : 

It was not without foundation that he mentioned a con- 
ſpiracy, which was now ready to open, Though he was 
not informed of all rhe particulars, he knew, however, in 
general, that an infurrection was intended in ſeveral places, 
and had the names of ſome that were to be the principal 
actors. Two days after the diflolution of the parliament, 
major Wildman was arreſted by his order, and a declara- 
tion was found in his houſe, containing the reaſons which 
obliged the Engliſh to take up arms againſt CromwellP, 
Some others, as well republicans as royaliſts, were alſo ap- 
prehended. N | . 

Since the king's retreat to Cologne, he had received fre- 
quent expreſſes from his friends, informing him of the gene- 
ral diſlike of Cromwell's government, and of the favoutable 
opportunity for a general riſing. What they ſaid concerning 
the general diſcontent, was very true. But they built upon 
a falſe principle, which had often deceived Charles I. and 
now likewiſe deceived them. They imagined, that all who 
were diſpleaſed with the government, were diſpoſed to ſerve 
the king, and reſtore him without any condition, Indeed, 
the preſbyterians would have gladly reſtored the king, provi- 
ded it was on the terms granted by the king his father in the 
treaty of Newport, that is, with the limitation of the royal 
power, and the eſtabliſhment of the preſbyterian government 
in the church, But it was not likely, Charles II, being at. 
liberty, would grant the ſame conditions as were accepted by 
Charles I. under confinement. On the other hand, it is alſo 
true, that in general, the independents, anabaptiſts, and in 
a word, all the zealous republicans, were enemies of Crom— 


well ſince his ſeizing the government, and that in the army 


itſelf there was a ſtrong party againſt him. But nothing was 


farther from theſe men's thoughts, than the king's reſtora- 


tion, and yet the royaliſts imagined, all Cromwell's enemies 
would ſtrive to reſtore the king to the throne, as if there was 
no poſſibility of being enemy to the protector, without being 
devoted to the king. Upon this foundation it was, that they 
formed the project of an inſurrection in the weft, and of an- 


other in the north, not doubting of the army's joining, or 


at leaſt ſuffering the cavaliers to act undiſturbed againſt 
Cromwell. This project was communicated to the king, who 
approved of it as well as of the day appointed for the exe— 
cution, namely the 18th of April. The king diſpatched the 
neceſlary commiſſions, and privately came into Zealand to be 
ready to paſs into England if the undertaking ſhould be 
crowned with ſucceſs. At the ſame time, Wilmot carl of 
Rocheſter repaired ſecretly to London d, with fir Joſeph 


m This year (on November zo) died the learned John Sclden. As alſo 
Mr. Doddeſworth, who had the chief hand in compiling the Monaſticon 
Anglicanum. And Henry Elſenge, clerk of the long parliament. 

n By the VIIIth article of the inſtrument of government, the parlia- 
ment was not, during the ſpace of five months, to be accomited from the day 
of their firſt meeting, to be adjourned, prorogued, o diflolved, without 
their own conſent, Whitelock, p. 572. 

o See his long ſpeech in Whitelock, p. 610 ——618. He favs the par- 
liament was diſſolved January 31. p. 610——Before their diſſolution they 
voted him and his ſucceſſore, a revenue of two hundred thouſand pounds a 
year p. 609. 0 

P The title of it was, & The declaration of the free and well affected 
people of England, now in arms againſt the tyrant Oliver Cromwell, Eig.“ 
See it in Whitclock, p. 618. who lays, „many who viewed it, knew thei 
was too much truth in it.“ | | 

For fear ſomebody ſhould be general before him, in caſe the plot ſuc- 
ceeded. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 431. | 
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Wagſtaff, who had been major-general in the army of the 


late king. At London their friends were conſulted, and it 
was reſolved, Wagſtaff ſhould conduct the inſurrection which 
was to be in the weſt, and the earl of Rocheſter that in the 
north r. . | 
[1655] On the day appointed, Wagſtaff came within two 
miles of Saliſbury, where he found Penruddock, a Corniſh 


. gentleman, Jones, Grove, and ſome others, who had aflem- 


bled about two hundred horſe. With this ſmall force, they 
entered Saliſbury without any oppoſition. For as it was then 
the time of the aſſizes, little notice was taken of thoſe who 
entered the city. The market place was immediately ſeized, 
and all the ſtables locked up, that the horſes might be at their 
devotion. After this, the judges were ſeized, with the 
theriff, and were in great danger of being hanged for their 
refuſal to proclaim the king, who notwithſtanding was pro- 
claimed. But foon after, the conſpirators perceiving, that 
the inhabitants remained in their houſes, without offering to 
join them, they were diſcouraged, and leaving the town, 
took the weſtern rout. A troop of horſe, accidentally quar- 


tered in the neighbourhood, purſued and inſpired them with 


ſuch terror, that at their approach, they laid down their 

arms. Wagſtaff fortunately eſcaped, but Penruddock, Grove 

and Jones were taken. The two firſt were beheaded, and 

the other hanged*. Notwithftanding the great hopes con- 

ceived by the royaliſts of a general riſing throughout the 

kingdom, the people no where attempted to favour the en- 

terpriſe. It is impoſſible to know what would have been the 

behaviour of the army, ſince there was no neceſſity of their 

being aflembled, this affair being ended in two or three days. 

One may here remark, what commonly happens on theſe oc- 

caſions, namely, that the contrivers of ſuch projects, keeping 
company for the moſt part with only men of their own party, 

are apt to believe the whole nation. to be in the fentiments of 
thoſe with whom they converſe, wherein they are frequently 
miſtaken, This was, as it were, the peculiar weakneſs of the 
royaliſts, of which the earl of Clarendon's hiſtory furniſhes 
various inſtances. _ | ng 

The inſurrection in the north vaniſhed before it was begun 

to be exccuted, The cart of Rocheſter repaired to the 
county of York, where he found fome gentlemen zealous 


tor the king's ſervice, But after an inquiry into what 


they could perform, he thought it not proper to make any 
attempt, but returned to the king with an account of what 
had patled. 5 ihe 

The king, having loft the hopes he had been made to 


. conceive, returned to Cologne. Soon after his arrival, it was 


diſcovered, that one of his domeſtics, named Manning, 
lately come from England, held a ſecret correſpondence with 
Thurlo, Cromwell's ſecretary, and acquainted him with the 
tranſactions of the king's court. He was apprehended and 
thot to death in a cattle belonging to the duke of New- 


burg. It is now time to ſpeak of Cromwell's affairs with 


France and Spain. | 
In the reign of Charles I. cardinal Richelieu, as hath been 
laid, was concerned in the troubles of Scotland in the year 
1637, from which thoſe of England were afterwards pro- 
duced. The court of France all along ſeemed to eſpouſe the 
intereſt of Charles I. during his life, but never gave him any 
real aſſiſtance. Cardinal Richelieu believed, that nothing 
could more advance his project of humbling the houſe of 
Auſtria, than to prevent England from aſſiſting Spain, in 
order to preſerve the balance of Europe, as the intereſt of 
England required. For this reaſon, that able miniſter, in- 
ſtead of aſſiſting Charles I, thought only of fomenting the 
troubles of England. Cardinal Mazarin his ſucceflor, un- 
der the minority of Lewis XIV. followed the ſame maxim, 
and never gave any real aſſiſtance to Charles. But it may be 
ſaid, he carried this policy too far, fince inſtead of keeping 
the balance even between the king and the parliament, he 
gave the parliament room to acquire a ſuperiority, which 
might become very prejudicial to France, After the death 
of Charles I. the common-wealth of England grew fo power- 
ful, that it was too late to endeavour to weaken it, eſpecially 
as France was then engaged in a war with Spain. If France 
had aſſiſted Charles II. ſhe would have run the riſk of ſeeing 


He ſent fir Marmaduke Darcy, a gallant gentleman, and nobly allied 
in thoſe parts, to prepare the king's party there. Ibid. p. 433. 

* Others , Jones was reprieved. Rapin, by miſt:ike tays, Grove was 
hanged, but he was beheaded at Exeter, with Penruddock, Clarendon, 
tom. III. p. 435. 

It is probable, the chief motive of it vas, that he might be able, with 
the help of Spaniſh gold, to carry on his deſigu in England , without de- 
pending upon a parliament for money. Welwoud, p. 100. | 

v» A gentleman of 2 good family in Cheſhire, Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 451. 

» Perle could not imagine where the flect was to go, Some fanſied it 


any negotiation,. that might create jealouſy in the parliamett. 


manded by Venables uv. The two laſt commanders had ſcaled 
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the parliament in alliance with Spain, which in that ju 
ture was not to be hazarded. For this reaſon, the * 4 
of Charles II. were entirely abandoned by France, and 
his aſſiſtance from thence was a penſion too inconſidergy 
for his ſubſiſtence. And even this was privately, 1g * 
parliament ſhould be jealous. The Engliſh feared her 0 
little, that in 1652, their fleet made no ſcruple to attack Fs E 
of France, ſent to the relief of Dunkirk beſieged by 1 „ 
Spaniards, and taken by them the ſame year. Notgit. 3 
ſtanding that affront, Frange ſent an embaſſador to the Nat 
liament to defire their friendſhip, Cromwell, when advanced 
to the protectorate, held, for ſome time, the two crowns gf 3 
France and Spain in fuſpence, equally flattering both kin. . 
doms with hopes of the friendſhip of England. But it F 
peared afterwards, he only intended to amuſe Spain, ben 
reſolved to make an alliance with France. 5 
Spain had given no more affiſtance to Charles I. hn 
France. On the contrary, Don Alenzo de, Cardenas, th, 
Spaniſh embaſſador in England, had ſhewn a partiality ſor 
the parliament, which was confidered by Charles as a fort of 
declaration againſt him. After the death of Charles J. the 
king of Spain paid great regard to the parliament, and gate 
them no juſt cauſe to make war upon him. All that Englang 
could reproach him with, was his receiving, though ver 
coldly, in 1649, lord Cottington, and Mr. Hyde as embaſſli. 
dors from Charles II. but without entering with them into 
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The ſole deſign of this embaſſy was, to procure ſome mo— 
ney from the Spaniſh court for the king's ſubſiſtence, in 
which the embaſſadors were unſucceſsful. - The murder of 
Aſcham, the parliament's envay at Madrid, by ſome Iich, 
and the little zeal ſhewn by the court of Spain to punthh the 
murderers, might be another cauſe of complaint. But thing 
of this nature are liable to fo many diſcuſſions, that it i, dich. 
cult to know, whether it was in the king of Spain's Power to 
give the parliainent an entire ſatis faction. However that be, 
theſe cauſes of complaint did not ſeem of ſafficicat weight to 
breed a war between the two nations. Nevertheleſs, Crom.“ 
well, now made protector, had no ſooner concluded a peace 
with Holland, than he reſolved to attack Spain. The 
grounds of this war are not eaſy to be guelſiced*, but what 
may be conjectured is this: Cromwell, as I obſerved, intended 
to be confirmed by a parliament, in his protectoral dignity 
received only from the officers of the army. It concerned 
him therefore firſt, to render ſome fignal ſervice to the ſtate, 
in order to make his uſurpation paſs the more peaceab!y. 
Secondly, as Spain was then upon the decline, he beliercd 
perhaps, it would be caſy to make ſome conqueſt vpon that 
crown, which might render his protectorate famous, and ſhew 
the Engliſh that it he fought to advance himſelf, it was in ot. 
der to be more ſerviceable to the republic. "Thirdly, its 
likely, Mazarin was concerned iti this reſolution, 1n order to 
give a powerful diverſion to Spain. | 

However 'this be, Cromwell on his advancement to the 
proteQorſhip, ſent out two flects, one under the command 
of Blake, to the Mediterranean to chaſtiſe the Algerines, wo 
frequently took Engliſh veſſels, and the other under Penn, 
with thirty ſhips, and about five thouſand land ſoldiers com. 


orders from Cromwell. which were to be opened at a prefixed 
time v. This fleet failed from Portſmouth the 27th of De. 
cember, and arrived at Barbadoes the 28th of January, from 
whence they failed again the zoth of March 1655. By tie 
ſealed orders, the two commanders were to proceed to Hi 
paniola and take St. Domingo the capital of the if|and. 
Cromwell's inſtructions for this undertaking were ſo particulzr 
and circumſtantial, that they appeared to be drawn by men 
thoroughly acquainted with the country x. Ar the approach 
of the Engliſh fleet the Spaniards abandoned St. Doming?: 
But Venables, inſtead of landing his troops”. according te 
his inſtructions, within a mile of the place, diſembarked them 
at a much greater diſtance 2. This gave the inhabitants tits 
to come to themſelves, return ro the town, and put it 
poſture of defence. The Engliſh, when they approached 
Domingo, were fo fatigued, by a long march, by the Jab 
ceſſive heat, by hunger and thirſt, that they were cally fe. 


was to rob the church of Loretto, which occaſioned a fortification to N 
drawn round it: others talked of Rome itſelf; others ot Cadiz, 
Burnet, p. 75. | 8 95 
* Tis ſaid Thomas Gage, who had been a prieſt, and was come from = 
Weſt-Indies, engaged him in this deſign, by giving him an account 0 - 
weakneſs as well as riches of the Spaniards in thoſe parts. Burnet, p. 
Whitelock, p. 621. | bone 
Venables had in all, reckoning the forces he took up at Barbadoes, i * 
nine thouſand men; with a troop of horſe. Clarendon, Tom, III. p43) 
Ten leagues more weſtward. Whitelock, p. 627+ T 
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alſed, and forced to retire to their ſhips, leaving many dead 
and wounded in the iſland. 3 . ; 
This attempt miſcarrying, the Engliſh fleet ſailedto Jamaica, 
and ſeized the iſland with little oppoſition. Some troops were 
left there, which were afterwards re-inforced by Cromwell, 
in order to preſerve this conqueſt, where the Engliſh have 
fince eſtabliſhed a rich colony, Venables was {ent to the 
Tower on his return to London, but ſoon diſcharged. The 
war being ſufficiently declared by this attempt which the 
Spaniards had no caule to expect, the king of Spain ordered 
the effects of the Engliſh merchants in all his dominions to be 
ſeized, which was a very conſiderable loſs to them. Nor did 
the miſchief ſtop there; for by this war ſo unjuſtly under- 
taken, the Engliſh forfeited the Spaniſh trade, which trans. 
ferred to the Dutch, helped them to repair the lofles ſuſtained 
in the laſt war. : 
The war with Spain was ſoon followed by a peace with 
France, proclaimed at London the 23d of October. This peace 
was eaſily made, fince France was willing to forget the injury 
received from the Engliſh in 1652. The point was only to 
renew the ancient treaties, to which there was no obſtacle, 
alter Cromwell's declaration againſt Spain ?. 

Beſides the inſurtections and conſpiracies from the cava- 
liers and preſÞyterians, Cromwell was alſo in danger from the 
malecontents of his own party, who had effectually ſerved 
him, without knowing what were his deſigns, but who were 
extremely provoked at their having been tools to his private 
ambition. The republicans were incenſed againſt him. The 
republican government was as much their idol as the covenant 
was that of the preſbyterians. So Cromwell by being inveſted 
with the protectorſhip, had offended them no leſs than the 
cavaliers and preſbyterians. It was not eaſy to curb three 
parties, which, if they could have reſolved to unite, would 
have been ſtrong enough to ruin him. But he knew 
ſuch an union was very difficult, and yet it was not impol- 
fible, that particular men of each party, whether openly 
or privately, might combine for his deſtruction. The 
army was his only ſupport, in which too there were re- 
publicans who hated him mortally, as appears in the me- 
moirs of Ludlow, one of the moſt inveterate againſt him. 
EB Nav very likely, if he had been obliged to aſſemble the diſ- 
perſed army, and the officers could have communicated 
W their thoughts to one another, they would not have entirely 
| obeyed him. As to the royaliſts, he never wanted pre- 
= tences to perſecute them, which not only pleaſed the other 
W parties, but was agreeable to their intereſts. As for the 
= prefbyterians, as they were equally enemies of the cavaliers 
ind independents, in keeping them low, he obliged theſe 
two parties, who knew it the preſbyterians ſhould again be 
BW ſuperior, they would treat them no better than Cromwell. 
But the rigid republicans were his moſt dreaded enemies, 
= becauſe he had no pretence againſt them. They had the 
more cauſe to complain, and ſpeak freely, as Cromwell, 
being their head, had made uſe of them, under colour of 
ecting for the public, and brought them to labour for his 
& own private advancement. So, to hold all theſe parties in 
= ſubjection, he divided England into eleven diſtricts, and efla- 
blithed in each, officers, whom he called major-generals, 
WE Vit an almoſt abſolute power, that they might be always 
ready to prevent or difperſe inſurrections. In this eſtabliſh— 
ment his principal view was to awe the republicans, though 
EZ tne pretence was to curb the cavaliers. Theſe major-ge- 
verals became true tyrants, and ſo opprefled the people, that 
Cromwell at laſt was forced to reduce their power within 
much narrower bounds. | 

Though Cromwell's ambition inclined him to ſupport by 
= force the dignity conferred on him, he ſaw the ridiculouſ- 
= ucls of exerciſing an authority given by men who had no 
HK lawful power to beſtow it. He eaſily perceived it to be a 
'Y fertile ſource of plots and conſpiracies againſt his perſon and 
7 government, There was no law by which he could puniſh 
Ez dae conſpirators, ſince his dignity, far from having any ſolid 
= foundation, was a mete ufurpation. On ſuch occaſions 
#$ therefore it was neceſſary to uſe a tyrannical power, and 
I luch violences might produce in the end very ill effects. 
Y lo remedy this inconvenience, he had called a free parlia- 


. Paw confederacy was dearly purchaſed on the part of England, for by 
= ; ma — of the two crowns of France and Spain was deſtroyed, and a 
13 on laid for the future greatneſs of the French, to the unſpeakable 

Whol. Sg all Europe in general, and of the Engliſh nation in particular, 
den eren it had been hitherto accounted to maintain that equality as 
bn nent BY be, Ludlow, Tom. II. p. 5 50. Alt is very remarkable, that in 
14 3 . romwell would not allow the French king to call himſelf king 

edo of ut of the French; when he himſclt aſſumed the title of pro- 

9 England and France, And, what is more, in the inſtrument ot the 
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ment in expectation of having his authority confirmed, but 
was diſappointed. He reſolved therefore, inſtead of a free 
parliament, to call one, on which he might depend, and to 
uſe their authority to eſtabliſh his own. 

The parliament, according to the natural meaning of 
the word, is the repreſentative of the nation, whoſe deci 
ſions and laws are looked upon as conformable to the ſenti- 
ments of the people in general. The extreme reſpect, ve- 
neration, and attachment which the Engliſh have for the 
parliament, are therefore not to be thought ſtrange, ſince 
in ſupporting its privileges, they maintain their own liberty. 
But this ſuppoſes a parliament agreeable to the conſtitution, 
compoſed of king, lords, and commons, with an entire free- 
dom in the elections. A parliament thus compoſed may 
truly be called the nation's repreſentative. It is unneceſ- 
ſary here to obſerve, that artifices, intrigues and cabals have 
ſometimes altered this happy conſtitution. The frequent 
inſtances which have occurred in this hiſtory, render it un- 
queſtionable. We have ſcen parliaments regardleſs of their 
country's good, and devoted entirely to the will of the prince: 
By others, kings have been depoled, and their ſovereigns 
deprived of their moſt lawful prerogatives. But without be- 
ing obliged to look ſo far back, it needs only be confidered, 
what palled in the late reign, particularly ſince December 
1648. A parliament reduced by force and violence to leſs 
than a hundred members, brought the ſovereign to the 
ſcaffold, aboliſhed the houſe of lords, deſtroyed monarchy, 
changed the government into a common-wealth, and inveſted 
themſelves with a ſupreme authority, under the ſpecious pre- 
tence of repreſenting the nation, tho' without king and houſe 
of peers. Nevertheleſs, though the conſtitution of the par- 
lament was entirely ſubverted, and though the name of par— 
liament, one would have thought, ſhould not have deceived 


the people, that venerable name was {till uſed to force them 


to obedience, on a groundleſs ſuppoſition, that an affembly 
with only the name of parliament was inveſted with all the 
authority of the moſt legal parliament. Upon this founda- 
tion, theſe tyrants claimed a right to enact laws, to ordain, 
to decree, as the moſt regular parliament might have done. 
I ſhall not ſlay to ſhew the extravagance of this pretenſion. 
Very probably, thoſe that claimed it, were not themfelves 
ſatisfied with it. But as they were deſtitute of all other 
foundation, they built upon this, though weak and un- 
ſecure. | | | 

Cromwell's authority was no better ſupported. His uſur— 
pation was ſo viſible, that a man muſt have wilfully thur 
his eyes not to fee it. He himſelf was fo convinced of the 
unlawfulneſs of his power, that he would fain have had ir 
confirmed by a free parliament, being the only way which 
could furniſh him with a plauſible pretence to exerciſe it, 
But failing of ſucceſs, he continued where he was, that is, 
inveſted with the dignity of protector, by men who had no 
power to confer it. Wherefore, the authority of a parlia- 
ment appeared to him abſolutely neceſſary to confirm him 
in his own. But, as he had experienced what was to be ex- 
pected from a free parliament, he reſolved to call one which 
might be more at command. | 1656 | He therefore ſummoned 
a parliament to meet the 175th of September; but he took 
ſuch juſt meaſures, that though the people ſeemed to enjoy 
a perfect freedom in the choice of their repreſentatives, he 
ſecured a majority of voices. Befides, he would admit no 
man into the houſe, who had not firſt promiſed under his 


hand, to do nothing againſt the eſtabliſhed government. 


This parliament, compoled of the reprefentarives of the 
three kingdoms, met on the day appointed?. Burt. above a 
hundred members refufing to fign the engagement, were de— 
nied their ſears in the houſe. The reſt appeared ready to 
perform Cromwell's deſires. An act was forthwith paſſed, 
for renouncing the title of Charles Stuart, (tor ſo they called 
the king) which was ſigned by all the members. By ano- 
ther act it was declared high treaſon to attempt the life of 
the protector. In ſhort, in the ſpace of ſome months, the 
parliament liberally granted all the money defired by Crom- 
well, as well for the maintenance of the army and govern— 
ment, as for the continuation of the war againſt Spain. 

Some days before the parliament met, Blake and Mon- 


2 Bates makes the number of diſtricts to be fourteen. The major-ge- 
nerals were, Kelicy, Goff, Deſborough, Fleetwood, Skippon, Wh les, 
Butler, Berry, Worfley, Lambert, Berkſtead, who was alto heuteni:uc of 
the Tower, They had all the authority which was before divided amon 
committee-men, juſtices of peace, and other officers, They could commit 
to priſon all ſuſpected perſons; levied monies ; ſequeſtered thoje who re— 
fuſed to pay; had power to hit horſe aud foot upon occation ; and from 
them lay no appeal, but to the protector himſelf. Clarendon fays, there 
were twelve, tom. III. p. 458. This year died James Stuart, duke of 
Richmond, and the learned James Uiher, primate of Armagh. 
b Sir Thomas Widdrington was choſen ſpeaker. Whitelock, p. 651. 
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tague, their admirals, falling in with eight Spaniſh ſhips, 
returning from the Weſt-Indies richly laden, took two, 
and ſtranded ſome others. This action was performed near 
Cadiz, where the Engliſh admirals had long expected that 
fleet. Cromwell ordered the two prizes to be brought to 
Portſmouth, and the money and goods to be conveyed in 
waggons, in a ſort of triumph to London. 

[1656-7] In January, a conſpiracy againſt his perſon, was 
diicovered by Cromwell, by one Sindercomb, diſcharged 
out of his guards. This man being convicted, and con- 
demned to die, was found dead in priſon, the day on which 
he was to be executed®. | 

[1657] About two months after, ſome anabaptiſts were diſ. 
covered, who had projected to kilt Cromwell. Major-General 
Harriſon, vice-admiral Lawſon, colonel Rich, major Dan- 
vers, and fome others, all anabaptiſts, on ſuſpicion of being 
concerned in the conſpiracy, were put under an arreſt, 

Since Blake and Montague had taken the two prizes, 
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they had continued cruizing off Cadiz, in expectation of the 


Spaniſh fleet returning from Peru. As this fleet did not 
appear, though it ſhould now have been arrived, Blake bad 
notice, it was retired to Teneriff, one of the Canaries, till 
the Engliſh fleet ſhould be failed from Cadiz, Whereupon, 
he ſtood for the Canaries, the beginning of April, and found 
there the Spaniſh fleet conſiſting of fix galleons richly laden, 
and ten other ſhips of leſs burtben. The commander of this 
fleet had anchored in the bay of Santa Cruz, and taken all 
imaginable care to ſecure himſelf againſt an attack, The 
ten ſmaller ſhips were moored cloſe to the land, and de- 
tended by two forts well mounted with guns, and ſeveral 
batteries erected on the ſhore. But the galleons drawing 
more water, could not come ſo near the land, but lay far- 
ther off, with their broadfides towards the ſea, Blake 
ſeeing no poſſibility of approaching the ten ſhips, reſolved, 
notwithitanding the raſhneſs of the undertaking, to attack 
the galleons. Accordingly, with a fair wind, he approached 
the galleons, received their fire and boarded them. The 
particulars of this engagement are very confuſedly related by 
the hiſtorians. Thus much, however, is certain, that Blake, 


after an obſtinate fight, poſſeſſed himfelf of the galleons, and 


as the wind, which had brought him into the bay, would 
not ſerve to carry them out, ſet them on fire. Immedi- 
ately atter, a land breeze ariſing, put him ſafe to ſea again. 
The Spaniards on this occaſion ſuſtained a very great loſs, 
in ſhips, money, men, and merchandize: but the Engliſh 
acquired nothing but glory. Blake dying in his return to 
England, was pompoufly buried by Cromwell, in Henry the 
VIIth's chapel, among the monuments of the kings ©. 

The parliament, which met the 17th of September, con- 
tinued their ſeſſion without interruption, being employed in 
the moſt important affair that could ever come under their 
conſideration. Whether Cromwell had now formed the 
project of his higher advancement, or the difpoſition of the 
houſe in his favour, inſpired him with the thought, he ſud— 
denly became more popular than ever. He careſſed all 
parties alike. The preſbyterians were told, he was not 
fer from their ſentiments ; the nobility met with great re— 
ect from bim; and he appeared leſs incenſed againſt the 
king's party. At Jaft, after bis friends and creatures had 
been long labouriag to diſpoſe men in his favour, Mr. Pack 
2 member of parliament, and one of the city aldermen, pro- 
poſed, in direct teims, that be might be inveſted with the 
title of king, This propoſition was immediately ſeconded 
by a great many members *, and it was even obſerved, that 
his known enemies very readily. gave their conſent to it. 
Theſe imagined, there was no better way to ruin him, and 
excite plors againſt his hfe. But for the ſame reaſon,” his 
principal friends oppoſed it with all their power. It is, 
r.everthclets, very probable, he was privy to this propoſal, 
tough he thought not ht! to tell it to Deſborough his bro— 
tner-in-law, or Fleetwood his ſon-in-law, from whom it 
met with the greateſt oppoiition. Fhis contraſt, between 
Cromwell's friends, held thoſe in ſuſpence, who only in- 
tended to make their court to him, and cauſed them to be 


+ He was tric at' the upper-bench-bar, The court declared, © that by 
Lie common lay, to compals or imagine the death of the chief magiſtrate, 
by hat name locyer he was called, whether lord protector, or otherwiſe, 
1» high treaſon, and that the ſtatute 25 Edward III. was only declaratory 
of the common law.” Whitclock, p. 055. | | 

+ He was (tays Whitelock) a man of much gallantry and ſincerity as 
any of his time, und as f:2ceistul, 


Lite ot Cromwell, p. 303. 


_* Whitelock's account is thus: the parliament had been long about the 
ietthing of the nation, aud had framed a writing, which they tiled the hum— 
Mie pelilign and advice of the parliament of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
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- Partioutarly by Charics Boyle lord Broghill, chief juſtice Glynn, &c 


informed, in this interval, what they were to 


that the crown ſhould be offered to Cromwe!! 


land, there could be no ſecurity to any act Concerning 


irreſolute; Wherefore the propoſal was debated in: 
two days ſucceſſively, In all appearance, the irres 
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ever that be, it was at laſt carried by a majority 
to this reſolution, the houſe immediately appointc 
mittee,” to acquaint his highneſs with what had been reſol.. 
for the public good. He ſeemed ſurprized at the offer © 
told the coinmittce, he thought it very ſtrange TY, 2M 
tament ſhould entertain ſuch a deſign: That he 1 8 © 85 
lieve it proper for them to offer, nor would his e 
give him leave to accept it. The committee expectirę fn. 
anſwer, replied, they did not queſtion but he wow?” 
their defire, when he ſhould be informed of the re | 
had induced the parliament to take this reſolution 

they belought him only to hear. Whereupon, he 
day to hear what they had to ſav to himf. 

The committee 5, on the day appointed, entertained h. 
with long difeourſes, concerning the reafons on which th 
parliament founded their requeſt, of which the princing 
were: „that the people of England had for many ages hen 
accuſtomed to the government of kings : that in Changing 
this government, there ha! neceſſarily been an abqlitiqh 2 
many laws, cuſtoms, and formalities, and an eſteblitimen 
others, which would never be endured by the People on = 
count of their novelty : that according to the laws of Eng. 
i : the hf 
vernment, without the intervention and authority ot a Hing! 
that hitherto thoſe concerned in the war, and the late chaya 
could not be fate, but would remain liable to dan oy; 18 
fitions, agreeable to the laws of the land: that the Gail; ch. 
ſpiracies againſt the preſent government, clearly thewed, dhe 
people were inclined to a king, nor would be ſatistied with 
one: in a word, that the kingdom would never be in Peace 
till things were brought back to their antient chang: Tha 
it was very true, the royal family had been rejected on account 
of their tyrannies; but this was no objection to the choice df 
a king of another family, nor could any kingdom be pro. 
duced, where the like had not happened, as well as in Fro. 
land.” \ | 1 . f 

Theſe ſame reaſons had been alleged in the deebates in the 
houſe, and were anſwered by the republicans to this chte: 
* that an oath had been taken to be faithful to the common. 
wealth without a king; and to make a new king, was retutr— 
ing to Egypt. Where was the neceſſity of recurring to kives, 
fince it was agreed, they invaded the rights of the ſubject? 
that it Was advantageous that all the ſubjects ſhould be equally 
liable to be called to an account, that they might be more 
united amongſt themſelves. That if a king was at laſt necel. 
ſary, they would chuſe rather to have the true heir to the 
crown.“ Cromwell was not unacquainted with the reafors 
alleged on both ſides in the houſe, and therefore to ſhew, le 
would neither accept nor refuſe the offer without delibetation, 
he appointed the 8th of May for his final anſwer. 

It is pretended, that in this interval, he was in the utmok, 
diſtraction, hot knowing what to. determine. His ambition 
prompted him to accept the offercd crown, the whole intrigue 
probably being directed by himſelf. Bur the diſpoſition ot 
his relations and principal friends made him tremble, Feet 
how could he promiſe himſelt allegiauce from ſtrangers, wh 
he ſaw his own moſt intimate friends determined to abando! 
him? Nay, it is faid, ſome of tbem threatened to kill hin, 
and that he was informed of a plot to aflaſſinate him, the ns: 
ment he accepted the crown. The very day he was to g 
his anſwer, Deſborough and Fleetwood, walking with bim! 
St. James's Park, told hi-, if he accepted the crown, tler 
could ſerve him no longer. He was diſcouraged by all ihe 
things, at the very inſtant the crown was going to be placts 
on his head. His anſwer therefore to the committee W3, 
that he could not decept the government under the titled 
king. Whether this refuſal was for or a | 
a problem that admits of great diſpute. For my pail, be 
lieve, that being ſo able a politician, he did het think tie 
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title of king. This petition and advice was preſented to his higun: e 
houſe, and he defied that a committee might be appolnied ene 
him about it: which was named, and Whitciock one of the commit “ 
made chairman. When the committee attended his bite Wenn 
ſpake to him upon the title of ing, giving regſons way he ſudu'd * i 15 
it. The Protector urged his reafons againſt it, and Whitsloc!. 1 Pd. "ot 
whole debate is in print. Whirelock, pit. . | 
s Of this committee Whitelock was cgi, and the chic? e973 net 
the Lord Broghill, Mr. St. John, Glynu, Fiennes, Lille, Lite © 
Charles Wolſey, Sir Richard Ouſlow, aud Colonel Jones. Lite o 


well, p. 364. „ 
* Though a crown was actually, made, aud brought to Wilt flu. 
wood, E 100. 
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| certheleſs, to reward in ſome meaſure ſo great a moce- 
HY Ny he parliament confirmed his dignity of protector, 
WS ration» 3 than was annexed to it by the council of 
4 with a Es was done by a ſolemn inſtrument, called the 
I _ detition and advice, the parliament thereby ſhewing 
onde N a law to be impoſed on him but an advice, which 
. I g itted to his judgment and diſcretion, with freedom to 
1 m - edle it, as he ſhould think proper. The ſubſtance 
ac ; 
Kd That his highneſs Oliver Cromwell ſhould, under the 
= . f protector, be pleaſed to execute the office of chief 
Fl es 5 over England, Scotland and Ireland, and the 
3 3 the dominions thereunto belonging, and to 
A ND Hcg to all things in that petition and advice. 
1 P fo that he would in his life time appoint the perſon 
BD 2 mould ſucceed him in the government: that he Would 
„ call a parliament conſiſting of two houſes once in a year &, at 
WT theft : that thoſe perſons who are legally choſen by a free 
#1 election of the people to ſerve in parliament, may not be ex- 
BE .1uded from doing their duties, but by conſent of that houſe 
WE .nercof they are members: that none but thoſe under the 
aualifications therein mentioned, ſhould be capable to ſerve 
zs members in parliament that the power of the other houſe 
be limited as therein is preſcribed: that the laws and ſtatutes 
KH of the land be obſerved and kept; no laws altered, ſuſpended, 
aabrogated, Or repealed, but by new laws made by act of par- 
hament: that the yearly ſum of a million of pounds ſterling 
be ſettled for the maintenance of the navy and army; and 
EZ ;tree hundred thouſand pounds for the ſupport of the govern- 
ment; befides other temporary ſupplies as the commons in 
parliament ſhall ſee the neceſſities of the nation to require: 
® that the number of the protector's council ſhall not exceed 
one and twenty, whereof ſeven ſhall be a quorum'. The 
EW chicf officers of the ſtate, as chancellors, keepers of the great 
W (al, &c. to be approved by parliament : that his highneſs 
would encourage a godly miniſtry in theſe nations; and that 
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may be puniſhed according to law; and where laws are de- 
WW {cive, new ones to be made: that the proteſtant chriſtian 
W religion, as it is contained in the Old and New Teſtament, 
W he afferted and held forth for the publick profeſſion of theſe 
EW nations, and no other; and that a confeſſion of faith be agreed 
© upon, recommended to the people of theſe nations; and none 
bo be permitted, by words, or writing, to revile or reproach 
EW the ſaid confeffion of faith.” | 

The general terms in which the three laſt articles concern- 
W ing religion are expreſſed, plainly ſhew, that the intention of 
& the parliament, or rather of Cromwell Who directed them, 
Vas, to oblige equally the preſbyterians and independents. 
W The firſt, by ſupporting the miniſtry, upon the preſent eſta- 
bliſhment, and the others, by introducing into religion, a 
W latitude which left every man free to believe and practiſe as 
be plcaſed, and both parties, by equally flattering them with 

a confeſſion of faith, in which each party ſhould find their 
account. The epiſcopalians alone could not expect any ad- 
vantage. | 

Cromwell having ſolemnly ſworn the punctual obſerva- 
ton of theſe articles, appointed the 26th of June for the day 
of his inauguration, which was performed with great pomp m. 
He was, doubtleſs, of opinion, that this ſecond inauguration 
was neceflary to ſupply the defects of the firſt, which had 
been made without any lawful authority. This done, the 
bouſe adjourned to the 2oth of January 1657-8. _ 

Since the renewal of the antient treaties between France and 
= England, another negotiation was begun for a league offenſive 
and defenſive againſt Spain. This negotiation ſer on foot by 
dhe cmbaſlador of France in 16 55, at London, was concluded 
u Paris the 13th of March 1657, by a treaty of league, im- 
& Porting, that Cromwell ſhould join fix thouſand men with 


. The reader may ſee it at large in Whitelock's Mem. p. 657. 
| Once in three years, or oftener. Ibid, J's 
This expreſſion is taken from the clauſe inſerted in moſt commiſſions, in 
hich, after the number, of commiſſioners is fixed, the king appoints ſome 
; particular perſons amongſt them, who are to be preſent to give a validity to 
all acts done in virtue of the commiſſion, and this he does by ſay ing, a quorum 
eſe numero volumus, &e. Rapin. | | 
Wy A place being prepared at the upper end of Weſtminſter-hall, in the 
wid of it was ſet a rich cloth of ſtate, with a chair of ſtate under it, upon an 
. Fo: of two ſteps. Before it a table aud chair for the ſpeaker, and on each 
ide of the hall covered ſeats one over another, for the members. About 
”: a-clock his highneſs came, the earl of Warwick carrying the ſword before 
= (and being the only nobleman that was preſent at that ſolemnity, ſays 
R udlo, tom. II. p. 592.) and the lord mayor of London, with the city - 
3 ou His bighneſs ſtanding under the cloth of ſtate, the ipeaker preſented 
| 0 * a robe of purple velvet lined with ermines, which fir T. Widdriugton 
; wy peaker, aſſiſted by Whitelock, put upon him. Then he delivered to 
| x the bible richly guilt and boſſed; after that he girt on his 1word, and 
euvered into his hands the ſcepter of maſſy gold, and then made a ſpeech 


to him, and gave him the Oh. Ager this, the people gave ſeveral ſhouts, 
umber 123, 
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ſuch as do revile and diſturb them in the worſhip of God, 
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the French army; that Mardyke and, Dunkirk ſhould br 
befieged, and when taken, delivered to the I-ngliſh. 

King Charles being informed of this negotiation, ſent # 
truſty meſſenger to archduke Leopold, ſtill governor of the 
Low Countries, to offer a league with Spain. The King's 
deſign was to give himſelf ſome reputation by a league with 
that crown ; and, beſides, he wiſhed to refide in the Low 
Countries in order to be nearer England, in caſe his preſence 
there ſhould be neceflary, The archduke accepted the pro- 
poſal, believing, it the king of England was attached to 
Spain, he would have credit enough to draw the Iriſh forces 
from the French, into the Spaniſh ſervice. This was all 
the advantage Spain could expect from a junction with a 
prince, who had properly nothing to offer. Beſides he was 
to be ſubfiſted, when he ſhould be deſerted by France. 
However this be, the king and the archduke concluded a 
treaty, by which the king's reſidence at Bruges was only to 
be connived at by Spain, which was little able to maintain 
him according to his dignity. Spain was moreover to furniſh 
him with fix thouſand men, as ſoon as he ſhould be poſſeſſed 
of ſome good port in England. The king, ſatisfied with 
theſe conditions, becauſe he had nothing to offer to procure 
better, ſigned the treaty which was ratified by the king of 
Spain. With the ratification, Philip ſettled upon the King 
a monthly penſion of ſix thouſand guilders, and another of 
three thouſand upon the duke of Gloceſter, who had been 
ſent for out of France by his brother the king, where his 
mother was perſuading him to change his religion. So, the 
king left Cologne in April 1657, and retired to Bruges, at - 
the ſame time that archduke Leopold reſigned the govern- 
ment of the Low Countries to Don John of Auſtria, natu- 
ral ſon of Philip IV. Afterwards the king prevailed with 
the lord Muſkerry, colonel of an Iriſh regiment in the ſer- 
vice of France, to deſert that ſervice, and join the Spaniſh 
army with his regiment. He alſo found means to cauſe 
four regiments of Engliſh, Scots and Iriſh, to come in 
ſingle companies, and offer him their ſervice. Thee regi, 
ments, though not in very good order, ſerved in the Spaniſh 
army. 5 

As ſoon as the treaty of league between France and Eng— 
land was ſigned, cardinal Mazarin ſignified to the duke of 
York, that he was to retire out of the dominions of France. 
All the Engliſh of the king's party, in the ſervice of France, 
had the ſame orders, and amongſt the reſt the lord Digby, 
now become earl of Briſtol upon the death of his father, 
and a convert to the catholic religion. All theſe Engliſh, 
diſmifled from France, retired into the Low Countries, ſome 
to their king, and the reſt to Don John of Auſtria, to ſeek 
employment in his atmy. | 

In conſequence of the league, Cromwell ſent fix thou— 
ſand men of his beſt troops into France undec the command 
of Reynolds, who had concluded the treaty at Paris in qua- 
lity of his embaſſador. In this campaign, the French took. 
ſeveral places from the Spaniards, and amongſt the ret 
Mardyke which was delivered to the Engliſh. Reynolds was 
unhappily drowned in his return to England, and was ſuc— 
ceeded in the command of the Engliſh forces in the ſervice 
of France, by Lockhart a Scotchman and embaſſador to that 
crown. | | | 
As by the 2d article of the humble petition and advice, 
the protector was every year to ſummon a parliament con- 
fiſting of two houſes, Cromwell reſolved to obſerve that ar- 
ticle, which had been inſerted in the inſtrument by his ſole 
direction. He therefore choſe a certain number at his own 
pleaſure, to compoſe the other houſe, Moſt of theſe were 
officers, or other perſons devoted to him, to whom he add- 


ed ſome of the antient peers : but they refuſed to take their 


ſeats with theſe men. This choice being made, he iffued 
out writs for their meeting in parliament, in a ſeparate. 


and the trumpets ſounded ; the protector ſat in the chair of ſtate, holding 
the ſcepter in his hand ; on his right ſide fat the embaſſador of France, on 
the left the embaſlador of the United Provinces : near him ſtood his ſor 
Richard, Fleetwood lord deputy of Ireland, Claypole matter of the horſe, 
the council and others of ſtate. The earl of Warwick held the ſword on the 
right, and the lord mayor the city {word on the left fide of the chair, Near 
the earl of Warwick ſtood viſcount Lille, general Montague, and White- 
lock, each of them with a drawn ſword in their hands, Then the trumpets 
ſounded, and a herald proclaimed his highneis's title, and proclamation was 
male to the people, crying, God fave the protector. The ceremonies being 
ended, he went in ſtate to Weſtminſterchall gate, where he took coach, and 
went to the houſe, and paſſed ſome bills. Whitelock, p. 662. 

» Some authors, by confounding theſe two treaties, the one of the 2 3d of 
October 165 5, and the other of the 3d of March 1657, have fallen into ſome 
miſtakes, Rapin. See Collect. of treaties, tom, III. 

o Ludlow ſays, none of the ancient nobility, except the lord Eure, fat in 
the other houſe. The earl of Warwick himſelf, though his grandion had 
married one of Cromwell's daughters, would not be perſuaded to fit with 
colonel Hewſon, and colonel Pride, whereof one had been a ſhoemaker, and 
the other a drayman. Mem, tom. II. p. 595. | 
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houſe, the 2oth of January 1657-8. His intention was to 
have this houſe conſidered as a houſe of peers, and inveſted 
with the ſame privileges, the peers had formerly enjoyed. He 
durſt not however give it that name, but contented bimſelf 
with calling it the other houſe, till a more proper name could 
be given it b. 

Cromwell, as hath been obſerved, had created hiaiſelf 
many enemies, not'only among{t the royaliſts and preſbyte— 
rians, but even among the independents themſelves. Theſe 
were extremely provoked at his having made ule of them 
for his advancement, under colour of labouring with them 
to eſtabliſh a republican government. The ſequet had ſhewn 
them, that in ſuppreſſing kingly power, he had never in— 
tended to aboliſh the monarchy, fince under the name of 
protector, he had ſeized the fupreme power.“ They there- 
tore looked upon him as the moſt perfidious of men, and 
were not leſs his enemies than the preſbyterians and royaliſts. 
He was ſupported only by the army, filled by himfelf with 
fanatics and enthufiaſts who imagined the time was come 
to erect a fifth monarchy, or the reign of Jeſus Chriſt upon 
earth. Cromwell was not ignorant, his enemies had defign- 
ed to deſtroy him, on pretence of raifing him higher, and 
this had made him refuſe the title of king. It was allo to 
break their meaſures, that he had aſked and obtained a pow - 
er of erecting another houſe, to oppoſe it occaſionally to 
che houſe of commons, where he kyew he had but too ma- 
ny enemies, of which he had caufe very foon to be ſtill more 
ſenſible. | | | 

His enemies having had time to concert their meaſures 
during the adjournment, took another courſe to deſtroy him 
when the parliament re- afſenibled. As by the IIId article 4 
of the humble petition and advice it was ſaid, the members 
legally choſen, ſhould not be excluded without the conſent 
of their houſe, a motion was made to admit all the elected 
members, who had refuſed to ſign the ervgagement. This 
motion was fo ſuddenly received and approved, that Crom- 
well had not time to oppoſe it, and he could have done it fo 
much the leſs, as it was founded on a ſolemn act, which he 
had ſworn to obſerve. By this means above a hundred mem- 
bers, republicans and preſpyterians, all enemies to the pro- 
tector, were admitted into the houſe of commons r. From 
that time, the face of affairs began to change, Cromwell's 
enemies having gained the ſuperiority in the 0 eee which 
would have made him a king. As they ha ; formed great 
projects againſt him, their firſt care was to hinder the other 
houſe, wholly conſiſting of his creatures, from uſing their 
pretended negative voice to break their meaſures, The au- 
thority therefore of the other houſe was called in queſtion, 
and it was affirmed to be abſurd, that they ſhould have a 
negative voice, ſince the commons, by whom they were 
created, never pretended to make peers of men who had no 
other power than what they voted them. It was added, 
that therefore it was ſaid in the humble petition and advice, 
that the power of the other houſe ſhould be limited, Crom- 
well, perceiving to what all this tended, ſent for the parlia- 
ment to Whitehall, and in a ſpeech maintained the autho- 
rity of the other houſe with ſuch vehemence, that the com- 
mons fearing an immediate diſſolution, found it neceſſary to 
acknowledge the other houſe as an eſſential part of the par- 
hament *, 1 

Notwithſtanding this, the commons took into confideration 
the humble petition and advice, and many were of opinion, 
it was null and void, becauſe it was made when many mem- 
bers were excluded from the parliament, without any jawful 
cauſe. This manifeſtly tended to a revocation of the act, and 
withal of the ſubſequent confirmation of Cromwell's protec- 
rorſhip. Cromwell was too quickſighted not to ſee how 
much it concerned his intereſt, not to ſuffer the parlia- 
ment to fit any longer. Wherefore he came to the other 
houſe and ſending for the commons, ſpoke to them in theſe 
terms: | 

«© [ had very comfortable expectations that God would 
make the meeting of the parliament a bleſſing: and the 
Lord be my witneſs, I defire the carrying on the affairs of the 
nation to theſe ends. The bleffing which I mean, and 
which we ever climbed at, was mercy, truth, righteouſneſs, 
and peace, which I defire may be improved. 

& That which brought me into the capacity I now ſtand 


> lie form of the writs was the ſame with thoſe which were uſed to be 
ent to ſummion the pecrs in parliament, There were in all ſixty (ſeventy, ſays 
Ludlow, tom. II. p. 584.) among whom were divers noblemen, knights and 


gentlemen of auticnt fandlies, and good citates, and ſome colonels and offi- 


cers of the army. This is Whiclock's account, who was one of them, and 
who has given us the names of all the ſixty, Among whom were four earls, 
to viſcounts, aud leveral lords, as the reader may ſee, P- 005, of White- 
19ck's Niem. And here again, there is reaſon to wiſh Rapin had ſeen 
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hereditary kings; the power confifting in the two houſes and 


upon another man's conſcience : God will judge between me 


in, was the petition and advice given me by you, 4 
. . * . . N 2 Lan V4 
reference to the antient conſtitution, did dra 1 
of the place of protector. 


\ . ae 10 45 
There is not a man 


een 


1772 
th lber (in 


ſay I ſodght it; no, not a man, nor woman treadjr,, * © 
„11 N 1 . | o V1 
Engliſh ground ; bur I, contemplating the ſad con,is, 


* 0 | bond 
A a. a 5 : | don g. 
theſe nations, reſieved from an inteftine war unt F 05 

31 (4 Nr 


leven years peace,” I did think the nations hahn 8 
But to be petitioned thereunto, and adviſed by v 1 
take ſuch a government, a burden too heavy for aun 3 
and this to be done by the houſe that then had the OR 
capacity, I did fook that the ſame men that mad. oe 
ſhould make it good unto me: I can ſay in the bieten 
God, in compariſon of whom we are bur like Poor 0 he 
ants upon the earth, I would have been glad to 5 
under my wood ſide, to have kept a flock of ſheep, rv. 
than undertook ſuch a government as this is; but undertats. 
it by the advice and petition of you, I did look that you 1 
had offered it unto me ſhould make it good. Wea 

1 did tell you, at a conference concernins it the 
would not undertake it, unlefs there might be fore . 
perſon that might interpofe between me and the houſs y 
commons, Who then had the power to prevent rang 
ary and popular ſpirits, and it was granted I ſhould hg 
any other houſe ; and I named it of men that fhall Fas 
you wherefocyer you go, and ſhake hands with you, and 1 
you it is not titles, nor lords, nor. party, that thoy value, 
but a chriſtian and an Engliſn intereſt, men of your orn. 
rank and quality, who will not only be a ballance u 
you, but to themſelves, | 

ion. 

Having proceeded upon thefe terms, and finding fuch; 
ſpirit as is roo much predominant, every thing being 100 hich 
or too low, when virtue, honeſty, piety and juſtice are omitted. 
I thought I had been doing that which was my duty, an 
thought it would have ſatisſied you; but if every thing mut 
be too high or too low, you are not to be ſatisfied, * | 

Again, I would not have accepted of the government. 
unleſs I knew there would be a Juſt accord between the 
governor and the governed, unleſs they would take an oary 
to make good what the parliament's petition and advice 20. 
viſed me unto ; upon that I took one oath, and they too! 
another oath upon their part anſwerable to mine; and dd 
not every one know upon what condition they ſwore? God 
knows, I took it upon condition exprefled in the government: 
and I did think we had been upon a foundation, and upon 
a bottom; and thereupon I thought myſelf bound to take 
it, and to be adviſed by the two houſes of parliament, We 
ſtanding unſettled till we were arrived at that; the conſequences 
would neceſlarily have been confuſion, if that had not been 
ſettled. Yet there are not conſtituted hereditary lords, no 


vn 
| ito 
while you love England and rc. 


* — ot 


my es PRA ,, . 


Py. © 


myſelf. I do net ſay, that the meaning of your cath ws 
to you, that were to go againſt my own principles, to enter 


and you: if there had been in you any intention of ſettlement, 
you would have ſettled upon this baſis, and have offered your 
Judgment and opinion. 

+ God is my witneſs, I ſpeak it, it is evident to all the 
world and people living, that a new bufineſs hath been ſeck. 
ing in the army againſt this actual ſettlement by your confent; 
J do not ſpeak to theſe gentlemen or lords (pointing to hi 
right hand) whatſoever vou will call them, I ſpeak not this 
to them, but to you; you adviſed me to run into this place 
to be in a capacity by your advice; vet inſtead of owning 3 
thing taken for granted, ſome muſt have I know not whit; 
and you have not oniy diſjoin'd yourſelves, but the whoi 
nation, which is in likelihood of running into more conti 
ſion in this fifteen or fixtcen days that you have fat, thi 
it hath been from the rifing of the laſt feſfion to this dar, 
through the intention of deviſing a common- wealth again, BY 
ſome of the people might be the men that might rie © 
and they are endeavouring to engage the army to Carry 13 
thing; and hath that man been true to this nation, vholven! 
he be, efpecially that hath taken an oath, thus to prevaricate” 
Theſe defigns have been upon the arm y, to break and die 
us: I ſpeak this in the preience of fo:nc of the army, thi 
theſe things have not been according to God, nor according 
to truth (pretend what you will), Theſe things tend to 10. 


Whitelock's Memorials, | 
4 Rapin ſays the IVth, See the petition in Vlatelock, p. C52. 
Among whom particularly were br Harry Vane, Halleitgs Wh 
others of great credit and interctt, | 23 Sd 
* Among the acts paſſed in tivs patliament was one lu! preven: fs 1 
multiplicicy of buildings in end about London, and within ten 002 cnet: 
Whitelock, p. 662. | 
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: the playing the king of Scots his game, if 1 him, and after the miſcarriage of the deſign, added to the 
mine en hin ; 6 think mylelf bound before God, * Spaniſh army, were intended For his ſervice. He had more- 
aka mean to prevent it. That which I told you in the over ſent commiſſions into England, for thoſe who would 
Banquetting-houſe was true, that there were preparations of engage in his intereſt, One of theſe commiſſions to raiſe a 
| force to invade us; God is my witneſs it hath been confirmed regiment of horſe had been granted to Mr. Stapley, whoſe 
5 me fince within a day, that the king of Scots hath an army father had been Cromwell's great friend, and one of the king's 
- the water fide ready to be ſhipped tor England. I have it judges. Cromwell, upon ſome intimation, ſent for Stapley, 
0 thoſe who have been eye-witneſſes of it. And while it and artfully drew from him'a confeſſion of whatever he knew, 
is doing, there are endeavours from ſome who are not far and that he had received his commiſſion from Mr. Mordaunt. 
from this place, to ſtir up the people of this town into a He alſo told him, the marquis of Ormond had been at Lon- 
tumulting: what if I ſaid into a rebellion? and I hope I ſhall don, and ſtaid there three weeks to concert meaſures with the 
make it appear to be no better, if God aſſiſt me; it hath conſpirators, and give them his directions; which was true. 
deen not only your endeavour to pervert the army, while The earl of Clarendon intimates, the marquis had not found 
you have been fitting, and to draw them to ſtate the queſ- things in England ripe for the execution of what was in- 
tion about a common-wealth, but ſome of you have been tended, and yet the great number of commiſſions ſhew, that 
liſting of perſons by commiffion from Charles Stewart, to the court had a better opinion of the undertaking, How- 
join with any inſurrection that may be made : and What is ever this be, the marquis had the good fortune to leave Eng- 
like to come upon this (the enemy being ready to invade land, and return to the king, before Cromwell knew he had 
us) but even preſent blood and confuſion? And if this be been there. Immediately after the difſolution of the parlia- 
ſo, as I do alfign to this cauſe your not aſſenting to what ment, Mordaunt, Sling{by and Hewet were committed to 
ou did invite me to by the petition and advice, as that the Tower, and many of-their accomplices, were apprehend- 
which might be the ſettlement of the nation, and if this ed in all parts of the kingdom. Atter which, Cromwell 
be the end of your fitting, and this be your carriages, I erected a high court of juſtice* for trial of the criminals, and W || 
think it high time that an end be put to your fitting, and eſpecially of the three principal. Mr. Mordaunt eſcaped 10 
1 do diſſolve this parliament: and let God judge between death by means of his wife, who bribed ſome of the judges, 
me and you.“ At which many of the commons cried and prevailed with colonel Mallory Y, one of the two witnetles | 
Amen. | | againſt her huſband, to make his eſcape. Sir Henry Sling{by | | 

16 58) When the parliament was di ſſolved, Cromwell ſuſ- and Dr. Hewet were condemned and executed ?. Before the "BY 
pecting, or perhaps being informed, that Lambert was one fame court were tried, condemned, hanged, and quartered for 
of the principal authors of the plot formed againſt him, the ſame crime, Aſhton, Stacy, and Battely. Some others 
difmifled him from all his employmentst. Fleetwood was were condemned, and pardoned by Cromwell, not to multi- 
recalled from Ireland to ſucceed Lambert in the licutenant ply any more the number of his enemies. It is certain he had 
generalſhip, and Henry Cromwell, younger ſon of the pro- a great many, and that thoſe who had been moſt attached to 
tector, was ſent into Ireland in Fleetwood's room. Since him while he was believed to be in their views, hated him 
Cromwell had been confirmed in the protectorate, he had mortally, when they found themſelves deceived. 
called his eldeſt fon Richard to court ®, and made him chan- The earl of Clarendon relates on this occaſion a long ad- 
cellor of the univerſity of Oxford. He had married his ſecond dreſs to the king, from ſeveral independents, quakers and 
daughter to the lord Falconbridge, and his third to Mr. anabaptiſts, brought him by a young gentleman , wherein 
Rich, grandſon to the ear] of Warwick. His eldeſt had been they ſuppoſed the death of Cromwell to be near, which 
long ſince married to Mr. Claypole, and a fourth lived un- ſeemed to intimate a deſign to aſſaſſinate him. To this ad- 
married, if I am not miſtaken, till the reign of William III. w. dreſs were annexed ſome conditions required of the king, with 
Soon after the diſmiſſion of Lambert, Cromwell ſo reduced which certainly he could not comply. Wherefore he content- 
the authority of the major-generals, that they had no longer ed himſelf with returning a general anſwer, that he did not 
the power, as they had before, of oppreſſing the people. intend to perſecute or trouble any for their opinions, if their 
In all appearance, they were deeply concerned in the plot to actions were peaceable, and that they might hope for his 
gain the army, mentioned by Cromwell in his ſpeech to the favour, if he received ſervice from them; by which he ſeem- 
parliament. It is pretended, he meant to make a greater ed to encourage them to execute their deſign. It is certain, 
reform in his army, and was reſolved to diſmiſs every perſon theſe men abhorred Cromwell, but depended too much on 
of ſuſpected fidelity. But he had not time to execute that their own ſtrength, and filled their heads with chimerical de- 
project. | | ſigns. After all, though their projects ſhould have ſucceed- 

It was not without reaſon that Cromwell ſpoke of a con- ed, the king would have received no advantage, their prin— 
ſpiracy forming in England in favour of the king. The ciples being fo oppoſite to his. Probably, their intention 
royalifts ever believing, that all who were enemies either of was to make uſe of the king to accompliſh their aim, but not 
Cromwell's perſon or government, were the king's ſecret to place him on the throne in the manner he deſired, accord- 
friends, built upon that foundation to place him on the throne ingly this project came to nothing. 
by the aſſiſtance of his greateſt enemies. This would ap— In June, this year, marſhal Turenne, general of the 
pear incredible, if they had not given frequent inſtances of French army, beſieged Dunkirk, contrary to the opinion of 
their prejudice. The project was, as uſual, to raiſe inſur- Don John of Auſtria, who expected that he would have 
rections in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, in the belief that opened the campaign with the ſiege of Cambray. As this be- 
the king's private friends would not loſe the occaſion of join- lief had made him neglect to provide for the defence of Dun- 
ing thoſe who ſhould be in arms. The principal managers of kirk, he was forced to hazard a battle to ſave that place, 
this plot were John Mordaunt brother of the earl of Peter- which was not in a condition to make a long reſiſtance. 
borough, fir Henry Slipgſby a rich and popular man in the But this battle proved fatal to the Spaniards, who were en- 
county of York, and Dr. Hewet a miniſter of the church of tirely defeated ®, and the fiege was continued by Turenne, 
England. This piot had been repreſented to the king in fo who made himſelf maſter of Dunkirk the 26thof June. The 
advantageous a manner, by reaſon of the general diſcontent town, in purſuance of the Treaty with England, was ſur— 
under the preſent government, that he conceived hopes of rendered to Cromwell, who placed a ſtrong garriſon in it, 
lucceſs, And therefore he had bimſelf made ſome prepara- and made Lockhart the governor ©, | 
tions in the Low Countries, and the four regiments raiſed by Cromwell had for ſome time, appeared more uneaſy and 
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But however, allowed him two thouſand pounds a year, Ludlow, and flip away in the crowd, Clarendon, tom. III. p. 486. | 

om. II. p. 594. x z They were both beheaded on Tower-hill, June 8. State Trials, tom. IT, 
* He had till this time lived privately at Hurfly in Hampſhire, upon the . 296, Hewet's greateſt crime was collecting and ſending money to the 
"tune brought him by his wife, who was Dorothy, eldeſt daughter of King, and diſperſing his committions, Mrs. Claypole uſed all her intereſt 
chard Major, efq. Clarendon, Tom. III. p. 469. with her father the protector, to ſave the doctor's life, but without ſucceſs; 
The marriages of his daughters; Mary to the lord Falconbridge, and Which denial jo afflicted her, that it was reported to be one cauſe of her death; 
"ances to Mr. Rich, the earl of Warwick's grandfon, were celebrated firſt ſhe dying Auguſt 6. Idem. p. 485, Ludlow, tom. II. p. 607. 
rording to the ceremonies then in uſe, but privately afterwards, according a Sexby was not the perſon ſent with the addrels (as Rapin ſays by miſtake) 
che rites of the church of England, Ibid. Bridget had two huſbands, Ire. though he was an agent both for theſe people and the Spaniards. He was an 
on and Fleetwood; and Elizabeth (v-hom Rapin by miſtake ſays lived un- illiterate but ſenſible man, of uo family, and at firſt only a common ſoldier in 
married) was wife to Claypole. The lady Falconbridge lived to extreme Cromwell's troops. The perſon that brought the addreis, was, the lord 
0 LANs. 12 Clarendon ſays, a young gentleman of an honourable extraction. Claren 
Of which Whitelock was one of the commiſſioners ; but never fat with don, tom. III. p. 488, 489. 


8 being againſt his judgment. He was for trying the conſpirators in b Chiefly by means of Lockhart (who had married Cromwell's niece) and 
nary G 


much in ourſe of common law; but, lays he, his highneſs was too his fix thouſand Engliſh foot, Clarendon, tom. HI. p. Po There 
wo ove with the new way, which he thought to be more effectual, and Were twelve hundred Spamards flain, and two thontand taken priſoners, 
g © more terrify the offenders. Mem. p. 673. Whitelock, p. 673. 
He had been truſt 


ed by Mr. Mordaunt in the buſineſs of Suſſex, and _ The French general had ſecret orders not to deliver that place to the 
e ſame time with Stapley. He was brought from the Engliſh. But Cromwell had an information of it, though it was known but 
to give in evidence againſt Mr, Mordaunt, but was pre- to tour peiſons, and rendered that order inefliectual, as the reader may 
he was brought to the hall, to withdraw from his guard, ee in Welwood, p. 90, | | 
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fearful than ever. This is not very ſtrange, ſince he had in- 
formations from divers parts, of a deſign to aſſaſſinate him, 
by ſome of his former moſt zealous adherents. This cauſed 
him to uſe new precautions, as not to lie two nights together 
in the ſame chamber, nor appear in public without a ſtrong 
guard. But all theſe precautions to avoid a violent, could 
not ſecure him from a natural death. In Auguſt, this year, 
he was ſeized with a fever at Hampton- court, which at firſt 
had no dangerous ſymptoms, but his diſtemper daily increaſ- 
ing, he was removed to Whitehall, where, after nominating 
his eldeſt ſon Richard for his ſucceſſor, he expired in the Goth 
year of his age, on the 3d of September, on which day he 
had gained the two great battles, of Dunbar in 1650, and of 
Worceſter in 1651 4. | 
Cromwell's family was originally of Glamorganſhire in 
Wales, and called Williams, one of which marrying a ſiſter 
of Cromwell, vicar-general in the reign of Henry VIII. al- 
ſumed the name of Cromwell, and tranſmitted it to his poſ- 
terity. Oliver Cromwell was born at Huntington, April 25, 
1599. His education had nothing extraordinary ©. nor is it 
known ho he ſpent his time before he arrived at the age of 
thirty-five years, when he began ſeriuſly to reform his man- 


ners and lead a very regular life, without indulging himſelf 


in any indecent or ill action. Probably he then, if not ſoon- 
er, engaged in the pretbyterian party i 'The reputation he 
had acquired of an honeſt man and good chriſtian, and 


doubtleſs his principles concerning the government, were the 


cauſe of his being returned for the town of Crambridge, to the 
parliament which met the 3d of November 16405. He fat 
two years without being diſtinguiſhed, not having a genius 
for. ſpeaking to place him upon a level with ſome of the 
members of that parliament, His delivery was ungraceful, 
and his ſpeeches prolix and confuſed. It was, probably, in 
theſe two years that he was gained by the independents, and 
liſted in their party, though concealed under the name of 
rigid preſbyterians. Agteeable to the views and intereſts of 
that party, Cromwell affected an extraordinary zeal for preſ- 
byterianiſm, and the liberty of the nation againſt the uſurpa- 
tions of the court, in which he followed the directions of 
the then leading members of the houſe, So, when the ci- 
vil war began in 1642, he had a poſt in the army, as a man 
entirely devoted to the houſe of commons, of which he was 
a member. He was at firſt a major of horſe, and though he 
was two and forty years old before he had drawn a ſword, he 
was ſo diſtinguiſhed by his valour in that office, that he had 
ſoon after a regiment given him. There was not in the ar- 
my an officer that faced danger with more intrepidity, or 
that more ardently ſought occaſions to fignalize himſelf. 
His reputation increaſed to ſuch a degree, that he became 
major-general, then lieutenant-general under Fairfax, and 
at laſt his ſucceſſor. His great talents for war gave him 
occafion to ſhew that he had no leſs genius for civil affairs. 
He entered into the deepeſt deſigns of his party, and at laſt 
became one of the principal leaders, advancing here with the 
ſame rapidity as in the army. It was he, who accuſing the 
earl of Mancheſter of not having done his duty in the ſecond 
battle of Newbury, broke the ice, and gave occafion to the 
new model of the army, which was the firſt ſtep to the tri- 
umph of the independents. From that time, he was looked 
upon as the chief of the independent party, and, properly as 
general of the army, Fairfax acting only as directed by 
Cromwell. I ſhall no farther inſiſt upon what has been related 
at large, but only obſerve, that the troops believed themſelves 
invincible under his command, and that he was never once 
forced to turn his back. The victory gained over prince 
Rupert at Marſton Moor, was chiefly aſcribed to his valour. 
The reduction of Ireland in lets than a year, greatly increaſed 
his fame, and the battles of Dunbar and Worceſter carried 
it to the higheſt degree. 2 

Let us now view him in his government after he was pro- 
tector. It his government be compared with thoſe of the 
two laſt kings, there will appear a very great diſparity with 
regard to the glory and reputation of the Engliſh nation. 
James I. and Charles I. ſeemed to have ſtudied to diſgrace 
the Engliſh name, whereas Cromwell, in the ſpace of four 
or five years carried the glory of his nation as far as poſſible, 


* Whitelock ſays, Cromwell went to reſt in the grave the ſame day he had 
obtained the victories at Dunbar and Woreeſter: after his many great actions 
and troubles, he now died quietly in his bed. Some were of opinion he was 
poiſoned. Mem. p. 674. There was that day one of the greateſt 
!torms of wind that ever was known, Clarendon, Tom, III. p. gos. 

* His education was ſuitable to his birth, he being firſt ſent to Cambridge, 
and then to Lincoln's-inn. | 

In 1637, Cromwell, Haſlerig, Hampden, and ſome others, reſolved to 
take refuge in New England (on account of the perſecution raiſed by arch- 
Mhop Laud againſt the purituns) and were actually embarked for mat pur- 
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of Sweden, thought himſelf honoured in being his 3 


| ploy men of ill principles, but this is not uncommon to thoſe 
b 


of his own times, ſays, that if Cromwell had accepted the 


fen-lands in the iſle of Ely, which was then propoſed, and not like 


and in that reſpect was not inferior to Elizabeth b. 
bimſelf equally dreaded by France and Spain, and the 5 
Provinces. Theſe three ſtates courted his alliance and xy 
ſhip with ſuch ardour, that they may be ſaid to eri wy 
him beyond what was becoming. Charles Guſtayys 


He Made 


nge to 


5 king 


particular friend. His greateſt enemies cannot help — 
him on this account. 18 

As for his morals and conduct, as a private perſon ther 
may be ſaid to have been very regular. He was evil 7 
none of the vices to which men are commonly addides 
Gluttony, drunkenneſs, gaming, luxury, avarice, were vices 
with which he was never reproached. On the contrary, i. 1 
certain, he prompted virtuous men: as, on the other þ ; 
he was inflexible in his puniſhments of vice and ill action 
is true, his own preſervation obliged him ſometimes to 


and, 
8. It 
em. 


who are at the head of a government. 

Though, as to his religion, he was an independent, his prin. 
ciple was to leave every man at liberty in the religion he had 
choſen, and never perſecuted any perſon on that account, Ee 
even connived at the private meetings of thoſe, who remained 
attached to the church of England, though he was well in. 
formed of them. If they were not favoured With the free ang 
publick exerciſe of their religion, it was becauſe they pere 
conſidered by him as royaliſts, always ready to form plots in 
the king's favour, and from whom, conſequently, he had 
great reaſon to ſecure himſelf. Though he was in the ſenti. 
ments of the independents, and therefore averſe to all union 
with the national church, he however conſidered all proteſtant 
churches, as part of the proteſtant church in general; aud 
without aiming to eſtabliſh independency and fanaticiſm by 
force and violence, he exprefled, on all occaſions, an extreme 
zeal for the proteſtant religion. Dr. Burnet, in the hiſtory 


title of king, he intended to eſtabliſh a council, in imitation 
of the congregation de propaganda fide at Rome, to have an 
eye to what paſſed all over the world, with regard to the in. 
tereſts of the proteſtant religion. He adds, that a fund was 
to have been ſettled upon this council of ten thouſand pounds 
a year, for ordinary emergencies, beſides a ſalary of five hun. 
dred pounds apiece to four ſecretaries. | 

It may alſo be added, to Cromwell's honour, that never 
man was better acquainted with the inward ſprings of human 
actions, though he ſeemed not to have made it his particular 
ſtudy. Never man had more addreſs to manage people, and 
lead them to his ends, nor more natural capacity for affairs, 
which had received no aſſiſtance from learning; for he ſcarce 
remembered the little Latin he brought from ſchool; in 
word, never man choſe at once his moſt advantageous coutſe 
with more judgment, or executed a deſign with more vigour 
and readineſs. Such, in fhort, were the virtues and ſhining 
qualities of Cromwell; but we muſt not conceal the fault 
and imperfections with which he is charged. | 

This charge turns ſolely upon three points. The fr, 
that through a boundleſs ambition, he ſeized a government 
to which he had no right. "The ſecond, that he maintained 
himſelf in his poſt, by an exceſſive diſſimulation. The third, 
that he put to death many of his private enemies, without 
any regard to laws immemorially practiſed in England. Upon 
theſe three articles I ſhall offer ſome conſiderations to the 
reader, to aſſiſt him in forming a juſt idea of Cromwell's cha- 
racter. Fs 

Upon the firſt, it muſt be conſidered, that though the 
royaliſt authors traduce Cromwell's memory as much ® 
poſhble, and though in particular, the action by which be 
was poſſeſſed of the government, is the principal foundation 
of all their complaints, it is certain, the king was no af 
intereſted in the change it produced. It was not Charles I 
but a republican parliament, that was deprived of the -- 
preme power by Cromwell. Though he had been ſubjc& 
to this parliament ; though he had miſcarried, and himle! 
been ruined by his ambition, the king's affairs would have 
received no advantage, fince the parliament was not ks h1s 
enemy than Cromwell. Of what therefore do they complain 
with reſpect to the king? It muſt be one of theſe two things, 


poſe; but they were prevented, by a proclamation againſt tranſporting % 
majeſly's ſubjects to the plantations in America; and by an order of . Tap 
for ſtopping eight ſhips in the river of Thames, prepared to go for Nev 
land, in one of which Cromwell was. Life of Cromwell, p. 3. . . ge 

The reaſon of his being choſe, was, becauſe he oppoſed the pt ' 
town of Cambridge. Ibid. : e 

b He faid wry in parliament, * That he hoped he ſhould make mn 
of an Engliſhman, as great as ever that of a Roman had been. 


p. 81. He 
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zer that Cromwell was too wiſe, to ſuffer himſelf to be 
pl lanted by all the efforts of the royaliſts; os that, after 
mw the ſupreme power, he did not reſtore it to the king, 
_— alone it belonged; that is, that Cromwell did not at 
my ae royaliſt, and entirely change his principles. But 
_ harge lies no more againſt Cromwell, than againſt all the 
— ade and preſbyterians, who were at leaſt three parts 
* 5 of the kingdom, and who, no more than Cromwell, 
ny a ht it proper to declare for the king. | 

; 2 for the republicans, they have not left us many wr1- 
rings on their fide. The only memoirs of that party, which 
I know of, are thoſe of Edmund Ludlow. It appears there, 
that the republicans were enraged againſt Cromwell, and 
Jeemed him the moſt perfidious of men. This 1s not very 
grange, fince he had wreſted from that parliament the 1ſ0- 
vereign power, ſeized by theſe republicans without any law- 
ful authority. But, what was this parliament ? It was an 
allembly of independents, anabaptiſts, fanatics, enthufiaſts, 
and others of no religion, who, under colour of eſtabliſhing 
a free common-wealth, held the nation in ſervitude ; who, 
to confirm their own authority, had treated their fellow 
members with unheard of violence, and dared to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of the late king, at a time when he had 
almoſt granted every thing that was defired ; who, in ſhort, 
were induſtrious to break the union of the church, to ſubvert 


' all religion, or introduce the moſt ridiculous and extravagant 


one. Was it therefore more eligible for England to be go- 
rerned by theſe men, than by a Cromwell ? I, therefore, 
Cromwell be blameable, it is not for diflolving a parliament, 
which certainly deſerved to continue no longer, and bad 
firangely abuſed the power they had aſſumed. But if, after 
the diflolution of that parliament, Cromwell had reſtored the 
king (for this, in all appearance, is what the royaliſts would 
have) he had drawn upon himſelf the hatred and curſes of 
all England, which, at that time, was by no means diſpoſed 
to ſuch a reſtoration, whatever the royaliſts may ſay. He 
was, therefore, to do one of theſe three things; either to 
reſtore the king, contrary both to his own principles, and. 
to thoſe of the preſbyterlans and independents ; or to aban- 
don the ſtate to a horrible anarchy, which muſt have fol- 
lowed, if he had left things in the ſtate they were in after 
the difſolution ; or to take himſelf the adminiſtratior. of the 


government, unleſs he had intruſted it with ſome other per- 


ion, which, in reſpect of the juſtice of the action, had been 
the ſame, Let it now be examined, which was moſt ad- 
vantagedus for England, conſidering her circumitances, and 
whether it was not better, he mould himſelf take the govern- 
ment, than attempt a reſtoration, in which he could never 
have ſucceeded ? Since his whole ſupport was the army, 
which at that time was very oppoſite to the king, not to 
mention the oppoſition he would have met from the repub- 
licans and preſbyterians. On ſuppotition that he was in the 
right to diſlolve the parliament, was it not alſo better for 
him to aſſume the government, than relinquiſh the ſtate to 
a fatal anarchy? Thoſe who pretend, he had long before 
projccted his advancement, ſpeak only by conjecture. They 
copticer not, that he had never been in a condition to form 
ſuch a defign, before the battle of Worceſtcr ; nor that this 
parliament, which he diſſolved, bad, in ſeeking to ruin him, 
reduced him to a neceſſity of deſtroying them for his own 
preſervation. | | 

But what cannot be juſtified in his conduct, is, his throw- 
ing hünſelf, from the beginning of the parliament, into a 
violent party, which aimed at the ruin of church and ſtäte; 
dis directing afterwards that party; and his being the chief 
author of the violences put upon the parliament and the king. 
This, however, is fightly paſled over, becauſe it is common 
do him with the whole independent party; and yet, it is, in 
my opinion, the only thing he can juſtly be reproached with, 
and on Which It is hardiy poftible to excuſe him., 

The ſecond charge againſt him is, bis exceſſive diſſimu— 
tion; but here we arc to diſtinguiſh. It it be true, as is 
pretended, though without proof, that he carried his diſſi- 
lation lo far, as to mock God and religion, by expreſ- 
ung A piety and devotion which he had not, and by making 
ug prayers, full of ſeeming zeal. If it be true, that his 
mouth uttered what his heart never meant, no man ought 
© endeavour to vindicate him. But his ſtrong biaſs to en- 
thuſiaſm is well known; and who can affirm, it was rather 
g die dare for a maxim, to ſpare no coſt or charge in order to pro- 
Where in . 1 ny 0 1 un 2 k pms: ere _ _ 
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out of hypocriſy than real perſuaſion? We are not raſhly to 
aſcribe to men inward motives, which no mortal can know. 
His diſſimulation, practiſed for the better management ot 
the ſeveral parties, all equally his enemies, has nothing that 
L can ſee, very blameable in it, unleſs it was a crime, not 
to leave it in the power of his enemies to deſtroy him with 
eaſe. I ſhall juſt mention ſome of his methods to maintain 
himſelf in his dignity, by which it may. be judged whetker 
Cromwell's diſſimulation is to be juſtly imputed to him as a 
crime, | 

The parliament he diſſolved, was compoſed of indepen- 
dents, republicans, enthuſiaſts, or fifth monarchy men. If 
this parliament had continued longer, things would have been 
carried to the laſt extremity. They began to talk of pulling 
down the churches, diſcharging the tithes, deſtroying the 
clergy, and every thing that ldoked like the union of a nati- 
onal church. The preſbyterians, who knew this, were in 
continual apprehenſions of their executing their deſigns, and 
conſequently, the diſſolution of this parliament was conſi- 
dered by them, as a great happineſs. Cromwell, to gain 
their confidence, poſitively promiſed, he would maintain 
their miniſtry on the foat of the preſent eſtabliſhment, and 
kept his word, though he was far from being preſbyterian. 
By this means, the prefbyterians were attached to his intereſt, 


by reaſon of their dread to fall again under the tyranny of 
the independents, | 


In the republican party were two ſorts of men, whom 


it was very difficult to govern. The one were deiſts, or 
men very indifferent as to religion; who acted only upon the 


principles of civil liberty. The others were enthuſiaſts, 


who expected every day when Chriſt ſhould appear to reign 
upon earth. Theſe were the moſt difficult to manage, be- 
cauſe they would not hear reaſon, when it contradicted their 
headſtrong and violent zeal. Cromwell's accepting the pro- 
tectorſhip was conſidered by them as a ſtep to kingſhip, to 
which they were ſuch enemies, that they affirmed it to be 
the great antichriſt, that hindered Chriſt's reign upon earth. 
Cromwell found means ſo to divide theſe two parties, that 


all combinations betwixt them for his ruin became impoſſible, 


To the deiſt, he made himſelf merry with the extravagant 
zeal of the fanatics; and to theſe, he talked of the others 


as of heathens and infidels. But as the enthuſiaſts were the 


moſt obſtinate, he intimated to ſome of them, that he would 
rather have taken a ſhepherd's ſtaff than the protectorſhip, 
had it not been to prevent every thing from running into 
confuſion : that he would refign this dignity with more joy 
than he accepted it, as ſoon as things ſhould be ſettled : that 
nothing was more contrary to his inclination and principles, 
than a grandeur which obliged him to aſſume an outward 


ſuperiority over his fellow labourers. To convince them of 


what he ſaid, he frequently called them into his cloſet, and 


ſhutting the door, made them fit covered, familiarly talking; 


with them as his equals, Commonly theſe diſcourſes ended 
in a long prayer. It is not to be doubted, but there was in 
this much diſſimulation. The queſtion is, whether it was ſo 
criminal as it is pretended ? 

He had likewiſe chaplains of all ſorts; 
ſometimes to one, ſometimes to another, that he was not 


averſe to their principles; the report was ſpread throughout 


the whole party, and made each hope for an advattageous 
change. | | | | 

He took care.to have ſpies amongſt all the parties, and 
was thereby fully informed of what was contriving againſt 
his perſon or government. Among others, he gained fir 
Richard Willis, chancellor Hyde's agent for convey ing the 


king's orders to his friends in England. All the royaliſts 


confided in Willis, knowing he received the king's orders, 
and vet he betrayed them. But to keep the correſpondence 
more ſecret, Cromwell aſſured him, that the informations 
from him ſhould only be ufed to diſconcert the plots of his 
enemies, that none might ever ſuffer for them; and if he 


impriſoned any of them, it ſhould only de for a little time, 


and on other pretences. By that means he defeated their 
deſigns, as by accident, in committing them to priſon for 
ſuppoſed crimes, and releaſing them when their meafures 
were broken. | is 

He ſometimes intimated a willingneſs to treat with the 
king. Probably, his aim was to engage the royaliſts to offes 
propoſitions, which would have given him opportunity to 


which ſome ſay, he received a conſideration of two hundred thouſand pounds, 
and gave them leave to build a ſynagogue. Burget, p. 71.— Among 
other good regulations, he alto appointed a council of trade, to confider how 


to improve, order and regulate, the trade and navigation of the commons. 


wealth, Witelock, p. 632, 
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amufe them and prevented any conſpiracies againſt his per- 


ſon : for he was informed from ſeveral parts of defigns to 
aſſaſſinate him. Wherefore he affected to ſpeak publicly of 
aſſaſſinations with the utmoſt deteſtation, and to declare, he 
would never begin them, but if an attempt was made upon 
his life, and miſcarried, he ſhould not ſcruple to uſe the 
ſame method, and that he did not want inftruments to ex- 
ecute it, nor money to reward them, This declaration kept 
the royaliſts in awe, through a fear of their own danger, or 


that of the king and royal tamily. 


If this conduct of Cromwell be confidered impartially, 
it will, doubtleſs, appear, that his difſimulation and artt- 
fices for his own preſervation, were not ſo criminal as they 
have been repreſented. What has moſt offended thoſe 
who ſpeak of them with moſt paſſion, is, that they were 


proper to diſconcert the projects of his enemies. The dil- 


ſimulation of queen Elizabeth, for the ſame reaſon, has 
been extolled, though ſhe uſed it only for her own preferva- 
tion. | 

The third and laſt charge againſt Cromwell, is cruelty, 
for having, whilſt protector, put ſome men to death for 
conſpiring againſt his perſon and government. That is, ac- 
cording to this reproach, he ſhould have patiently ſuffered 


the plots againſt him, and when one failed, liberty ſhould 
have becn given for a ſecond and a third, till ſome one 


had ſucceeded. This deſerves no confutation. But to 
ſhew, that Cromwell was not for an unneceffary effuſion of 


blood, we need only recite what is owned by the earl of 


Clarendon in his hiſtory, who aſſures, that when it was pro- 
poſed in a council of officers, that there might be a gene- 
ral maffacre of the royaliſts, Cromwell would never conſent 
to it. | | 

To finth Cromwell's character, I will add, that in the 
beginning of the long parliament, he was a preſbyterian, 
After that, he threw himſelf into the independent party, and 
was even one of their leaders, and affected to be of the num- 
ber of the enthuſiaſts, But when he had accepted the pro- 


tectorſhip, he was neither preſbyterian, nor independent, 


nor republican, nor enthufiaſt. As he had to manage all 
theſe different parties, who were equally oppoſite to him, 


he was not to appear an enemy to any in particular, and 


this management furniſhes convincing proofs of his great 
ability. Dos 

It is, nevertheleſs, certain, that Cromwell was very much 
hated, while he lived, by all the parties then in England, 
though they could not help fearing and efteeming him. But 
it it be now conſidered, that the prejudices againſt him are 


not ſo ſtrong as they were then, it will be found that the 


harred of him was owing to intereſt, and founded chiefly 
upon his ability to diſconcert the meaſures and deſigns of all 
the parties. This general hatred is folely referred to his 
principal action; that is, to the uſurpation of the govern- 
ment, which equally diſguſted the royaliſts, preſbyterians, 
and republicans. The royaliſts thereby ſaw their hopes more 
defperate than ever of the king's reſtoration. The preſby- 
terians could hardly expect, by their intrigues, to render 
themſelves once more ſuperior in the parliament, after the 
diſſolution. THe republicans were enraged to ſee the ſu- 


preme power, which they had aſſumed, wreſted from them, 


k The wife of Oliver Cromwell, was Elizabeth daughter of Sir James 
Bourchier. Lite. p. 2.—— His mother, who was daughter of fir Richard 


_ thoſe times than the royaliſts, who have laid down cette 


It is therefore no wonder, that he has incurred ſo moch e 
ſure, ſince all the people of England, that is theſe is 
parties, were equally concerned to aſperſe him, It va 
for the enormity of the action, but becauſe, by his ac 
ment, each party deſpaired of acquiring the ſuperiority 
the reſt. This is what has drawn from many writers .. 
preſhons ſo injurious to his memory. The lord Sanne 
ſpeaks thus of him and his uſurpation. “ Without do 2 
no man with more wickedneſs ever attempted any thin - 
brought to paſs what he defired more wickedly, more mY 
face and contempt of religion, and moral honeſty, v. 
wickedneſs, as great as his, could never have accompliſh, 
thoſe deſigns, without the aſſiſtance of a great ſpirit, Vos 
mirable eircumſpection and ſagacity, and a moſt nu 
nanimous reſolution.” It is eaſily ſeen, that this wickedng, 
ts referred only to his uſurpation of the government, « 1 
a word, (continues the ſame author) as he was guilty 
many crimes, againſt which damnation is denounced, 
for which hell-tire is prepared, ſo he had ſome qualitie 
which have cauſed the memory of ſome men in all ages 6 
be celebrated, and he will be looked upon by poſterity as; 
brave wicked man.” Here the author, no doubt, has a 
eye to the murder of Charles I. in which Cromwell was tg 
deeply concerned for me to pretend to excuſe him. I fl 
only obſerve, that this accuſation is not peculiar to him, 
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but is common to him with the whole independent Pare F 


liament. 

To form a juſt and rational idea of Cromwell's charage- 
his conduct and actions in themſelves muſt be examine, 
and joined to the juncture of the time, independently of tt, 
opinions of his enemies. We have no other hiſtorians gt 


principles, by which he is condemned. But, it muſt be 
obſerved, theſe principles were not generally received i; 
England, during his life. What can never be entirely en. 
cuſed in him, is the death of Charles I. to which he cont. 
buted to the utmoſt of his power, and which will be an 
indelible blot upon his memory. Another principle, and 
of which he made great uſe, is likewiſe to be condemned 
in him: which was, that moral laws were only bindiug 
on ordinary occaſions, but might be diſpenſed with von 
extraordinary caſes ; which is abſolutely falſe. His vir. 
pation of the government has been already confidered, aud 
the reader is left to his judgment. I ſhall only oblare, 
that the confuſion which prevailed in England, ſoon alter 
the death of Cromwell, clearly ſhews the neccflity of tha 
uſurpation. | 

In general it can't be denied, that Cromwell was one of 
the greateſt men of his age, if it is confidered, that without 
the advantages of birth or fortune, he roſe ſo near a throne, 
that it was in his power to mount it. Hiſtor y furniſhes 
very few inſtances of this kinds. | 

Cromwell's death was followed with ſo many alterations 
in the government, that the interval between that and 
the reſtoration, may be juſtly called a time of true anarchy, 
Cromwell ſhould have had a ſucceflor like himſelf, to finih 
what he had ſo ably begun. But two ſo great men ate 
not commonly found ſo near one another, nor often in th? 
ſame age. 
Steward, muſt have lived to a very great age, for ſhe was buried in Well 
minſter Abbey, November 17, 1654. Whitelock, p. 608. 
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RICHARD CROM 


| the laſt days of Cromwell's illneſs, ſome of his moſt 
[1658] 13 Rene, ſeeing him in danger, aſked him 
twice concerning the ſucceſſion, and he readily anſwered, he 
«ould have his ſon Richard to ſueceed him. He had however, 
in the time of his protectorſnip, figned an inſtrument by which 
be appointed Fleetwood his ſon-in-law for his ſucceſſor; Vut 
.cobably he had burnt that paper, for it could never be found". 
« hour after his death, the privy council met, and upon 
the report made of the will of the deceaſed, as alſo upon the 
inſtrument of government, impowering them to chuſe a pro- 
tector, they immediately elected Richard Cromwell. Fleet- 
wood even relinquiſhed before them the right he might have, 
in caſe the paper figned in his favour ſhould be found. 
Preſently after, the lord mayor of London was acquainted 
with the election, and the day following Richard was pro- 
claimed protector of the commonwealth of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland. The ſame proclamation was made in all the 
principal towns of the three kingdoms, without the leaſt op- 
poſition, On the contrary, addreſſes were prefented to 
Richard from all parts, figned by many thouſands to congra- 
wlate him upon his acceſſion to the dignity of protector, 
2nd to aſſure him, they would willingly hazard their lives 
and fortunes t6 ſupport him. Bur ſuch addreſſes are not 
always to be depended upon, experience having often ſhewn, 
they are far from being ſincere, though generally exprefled 
in the ſtrongeſt terms. Thus Richard was inſtalled ſucceſſor 
to his father Oliver, and took the ſame oath. The firſt care 
of the new proteCtor, after his inſtallation, was to gain Monk, 
governor of Scotland, to his intereſts. After the voluntary 
refignation of Fleetwood his brother-in-law, of Deſborough 
bis uncle and all the officers of the army, as well republicans 
az preſbyterians, he ſeemed to have nothing to fear from 
England, Henry Cromwell his brother, then governor of 
Ireland, held that iſland in ſubjection. Scotland therefore 
only remained to be ſecured to his interefts. Monk had 
commanded in that kingdom ever ſince his reduction of it, 
and had ſo artfully managed the Scots, ſometimes by rigour, 
ſometimes by gentlenets and the exact diſcipline of his army, 
that he had acquired their eſteem and affection, who were 
never more happy than under his government, though the 
earl of Clarenden infinuates that he ruled like a tyrant, 
which ſcems to have no other foundation, than his diſabling 
the Scots to withdraw their obedience from the parliament or 
the protector, by means of forts erected in convenient places. 
However this be, it is certain, Monk was maſter of Scotland, 
and Cromwell himſclf would have found it difficult to de- 
prive him of that government againſt his conſent, Many 
blamed the confidence Cromwell repoſed in Monk, who had 
borne arms for the late king, and only engaged in the ſervice 
or the parliament, to free himſelf from captivity after the 
battle of Nantwich, where he was taken priſoner. It was, 


Y perhaps, for theſe ſuſpicions, that Richard thought himſelf 


obliged to neglect nothing to gain him to his intereſts, For 
Wis purpoſe, knowing Monk's eſteem and affection for Clar- 
es his brother-in-law, he ſent him to defire his friendſhip. 
But Clarges, as well as Monk, had been zealouſly attached 
do tte King, and was {till fo in his heart, though outwardly 
complicd with the times. So, in the diſcharge of this 


Some ſay, Oliver had actually wade Fleetwood lis heir; but one of his 
Ughters knowing where his will was, took it away, and burnt it; before 
cet ood could come at it; ond a few minutes before Cromwell's death, 
been he was aſked, + Who ſhould ſucceed him ?“ He replied, “ In ſuch 
. eraver of the cabinet, in my cloſet, you will find it,” Life of Crom; ell, 
405. 
a he charges of it came to fixty thouſand pounds. Manley, p. 279. 
Wii ne corps was removed, September 20, privately in the night, from 
unc hall, to Somerict-houſe ; where it lay in ftate till the 23d of Novem- 
and then it was carried, in a very folemn and magnificent manner, to 


though they had alſo amongſt them a mixture of republicans 
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commiſſion, he took occaſion to ſound him, and eaſily found 
he was far from being the king's enemy. From that time 
Monk and Clarges held a ſtrict correſpondence. Clarges in- 
formed Monk of the tranſactions of London, #d, in all ap- 


Ppearance, defigned then to ſerve the king; though perhaps he 


did not yet think proper to explain himſelf to Monk, who 
was very referved. Clarges, according to his inſtructions, 
acquainted Monk with the new protector's great eſteem for 
him, in which he followed the ſentiments of Oliver his 
father, who had expreſsly charged him to be entirely direct 
ed by his advice. Monk readily ſubmitted to Richard's 
government. He obligingly acknowledged his civilities, 
and only told him, in general, that having no particular ad- 
vice to give him, by reaſon of his diſtance, he recommended 
to him to encourage a learned, pious, and moderate miniſtry 
in the church, to permit no councils of officers, a liberty 
they had too often abuſed, and to endeavour to be maſtet 
of the army. . 
At the beginning of his protectorſhip Richard had, as J 
laid, the pleaſure of receiving addreties from boroughs, 
cities, and counties, to the number of fourſcore and ten, 
and afterwards, he had the like compliment paid him from 
all the regiments, without any exception, ſo that he had 
reaſon to believe his power ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. Mean 
while, preparations were making for Oliver's funeral, 
which was folemnized with great magnificence, large ſums 
of money being borrowed for that purpote by the new 
protector®, After the ceremonies uſually paid to deceaſed 
lovercign princes, his body was depofited in Henry VII's 
chapel, amongſt thoſe of the kings and queens of Eng— 


land ©, 


Though the late protector was both careful and capable 
to preſerve himſelf amidſt the parties then in England, and 
to keep them in awe, it was not however in his power to 
extinguiſh them. When he was taken out of the world, 
each party hoped to gain the advantage under the protecto— 
rate of Richard, who had not his father's qualities, and to 
theſe hopes perhaps muſt be aſcribed, their ready concur- 
rence in declaring him protector. The royaliſts juſtly flat- 
tered themſelves, that the different parties into which theit 
enemies were divided, having no longer a common head. 


capable to govern them all together, would diſurire, and 


that diſunion be {erviceable to the king, and perhaps pro- 


cure his reſtoration. Thoſe who had approved of the go— 


vernment by a fingle perſon in the deceaſed protector, and 
had been moſt truſted by him, hoped to preterve the ſame 
credit under the fon, which they had enjoved under the 


father, and to direct the new Protector according to their 


pleaſure. Theſe were the principal members of the council 


9 
and fanatics. 

If the republicans had conſented to acknowledge Richard, 
it was becauſe they were unprepared to make any oppoſt- 
tion. The army. chiefly compoſed of that party, being 
diſperſed in ſeveral counties, the officers bad neither time 
nor opportunity to conſult together. But they deſpaired not 
of finding an occation to diſplace the new protector, and 
reſtore the common-wealth to the ſtate it was in till the year 


U 
Weſtminſter Abbey, where it was depoſited. Some fav, that it was de- 
poſited, as to outward appearance there, but that in reehty, it was carried 
below bridge, and thrown into the Thames. —And again, others affirm, that 
it was buried in Naſeby fields. See Compl, hiſt. and the life of Cromwell, 
p. 418;—422, Old colonel Barkſtead, who lived to thæ year 1720, and had 
an oflice in the tower when Cromwell died, conttantly atftirmed the truth of 
his being buried in Naſeby field, and that he attended the corps thithe; 
privately in the night in a coach and tour. He related many encumſtances 
of the affair to a friend of one of the travilator's corietpondents, who ſent 


him theſe particulars, 


be 


34 
1653, when Oliver diſſolved the parliament which had form- 
ed it. | 

The anabaptiſts were all of the 'republican party, becauſe 
they perceived the impoſſibility of eſtabliſhing their fifth mo- 
narchy under a protector. Theſe were the moſt zealous re- 
publicans, and the hardeſt to be managed, on account of their 
ſingular notions, which cauſed them to refer every thing to 
their extravagant religion, and rendered them deaf to any 
reaſons not drawn from their principles. | | 

| There was another ſet of republicans, who regardleſs 
of religion, were governed by political views. They 
were accuſed of having no religion, or of being properly 
de. ſis. | 

As for the preſbyterians, who were very numerous in 
England and Ireland, beſides the Scots, who were almoſt all 
of this ſect, they had not changed their principles, ſince their 
expulfion from the parliament in 1648. They would have 
gladly admitted the king with a limited power, and the firm 
eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian government in the church. 'This 
principle had always cauſed them to remain by themſelves, 
without being able to unite either with the royaliſts, who 
would hearken to no limitation upon the king's power, and 
were averſe to their church government, or with the repub- 
licans, who would have neither king nor protector. Beſides, 
theſe granted an entire liberty to all ſects, which had joined 
the independent party, a liberty which was inconfiſtent with 
the principles of the preſbyterians. For, though the preſ- 
byterians had under the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and 

Charles I. taken it very ill to be denied the free exerciſe of 
their religion, they were by no means inclined to grant others 
the ſame liberty they had demanded for themſelves. Never- 
theleſs, as their number was confiderable, and they might at 
laſt find a leader capable to conduct their affairs, the deceaſed 
-protector thought it proper to manage them, and preſerve their 
government in the church, but without obliging any perſon 
to conform to it. This moderation kept the preſbyterians 
quiet under Oliver's government, and the more, as they 
could expect no aſſiſtance from the army, as it was then mo- 


delled. But in remaining thus feparate from all the other 


parties, they diſabled themſelves from making any great pro- 
greſs againſt the independent party, who took care to keep 
them low. This gave the royaliſts room to hope, the prel- 
byterians would at laſt be obliged to unite with them, to free 
themſclves from the ſervitude in which they were held by the 
independents and republicans. © The tequel will ſhew, this 
hope was not groundleſs. 1 

This ſhort recapitulation of the intereſts of the feveral 
parties, plainly demonſtrates Cromwell's capacity, who could 
keep them all in awe, without a poſitive declaration in fa- 
vour of any one party. Richard propoſed to begin his pro- 
kectorate with bis father's maxims. He formed the deſign of 
making bimſelf maſter of the deliberations of his council, 
ard of reducing the army to receive his orders with ſubmil- 
ſion. By theſe two things Oliver maintained his authority, 
and if he had lived, he would not have left an officer in the 
army of ſuſpected fidelity. But to purſue theſe maxims and 
_ execute this project, Richard ſhould have had his father's 
capacity for civil and military affairs, his bravery and reſolu— 
tion, and, in a word, by a leries of victories, ſhould have 
been able to ſtrike terror into all who could;oppoſe his de- 
fizns. But Richard had none of theſe great talents to com- 
mand fear and reſpect, or to inſpire his friends with hopes of 
a powerful protection. So, heading no party, and being in- 
eapsvle to govern all, he flood Expolicd to their ambition 
and violence, without being ſure of an effeEtual aſſiſtance 
when he ſhould want it. Mean while, knowing that the 
bare clection of his perſon by the council, and the addreſſes 
pretentcd to him, were inſufficient to eſtabliſh his authority, 
ne believed it expedient to have his dignity confirmed by par- 
Hament, and accordingly ſummoned one to meet the 27th 
day of January 1658-9. This parliament was to confiſt of 
two houtes, namely, a houſe of commons, containing four 
hundred Engliſh, thirty Scotch, and thirty Iriſh members; 
and of tas other houſe (for as yet it had no other name) 
which was 1nftcad of a houſe of peers, and eonfiſted chiefly 
or officers. Ther were generally men of no birth, who 
had advanced themſelves by military poſts, during the laſt 
War. | 


Richard had made no change in his father's council, but 


ewas ſoon ſcnſible, that this council, which was entirely 


The oflticers of the army were ten divided into three parties. The 
arſt, or common-wealth party, conſiſted of colonel Aſhgeld, Lilburn, Fitz, 
Maton, Mos, Farley, Creed, &c, The ſecond called the Wallingford houſe, 
or army party, who had ſet up Richard Cromwell, in expectation of govern- 
ing as they plealed, were, Flectwood, Deſborough, Sydenham, Clark, Kel- 
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to the ſon than to the father. They had even begu 


for ſuch purpofes, and commonly his deſigns we 


party. Nor was this all; ſome of the leading officers of ji 


directed by Oliver, was aſpiring to more power u 


ſucceſſor. On the other hand, the army appeared * tis 


devoted 
n before 
oblipe 
and off. 
8. His de. 
che army, 10 
bur. he Weg 
He wanted no aſſiſtance nor advice 
| 1 re executeg 
before they were publicly known ; and fo well eſtabliſh 
was his authority, that no officer whatſoever retained 3 
credit amongſt the troops, the moment he was caſhiere 
This Lambert and ſome others had lately experienced. yp; 
chard was deſirous to tread in his father's ſteps, but being fo 
ſible that his authority was not great enough, he thought 1 
ſhould attempt nothing, without conſulting ſome of his Mig 
cipal friends. He therefore held a privy council, in which 
he propoſed, firft, the admiſſion of more new counſellor, ,. 
ſecure a majority and make himſelf maſter of the debates in | 
ſpite of the old counſellors, whd were leſs tractable than in 
the time of his father. Secondly, he propoſcd to reduce the 
army, to an entire dependence upon him. 

His friends, whom he conſulted on this occafion, y 
felf-intereſted and attached to him, only in hopes of goperg. 
ing in his pame. They apprehended, the proteQtor's proce. 
ſal might be prejudicial to themſelves, and that in Proeurin 
him an abſolute power, they might be the firſt ſufferers, II. 
therefore found a ſtrong oppoſition in theſe pretended friend. 
Inſtead of approving his defign, they adviſed him to call te 
his council two colonels, wholly devoted to the republic; 


Oliver's death, to appear leſs ſubmiſfive, which had 
him to remove Lambert, and ſome other colonels 
cers, who were ſowing diviſion among the troops, 
ſign was to make other changes, by degrees, in 
order to reduce them to an entite obedience, 
prevented by death. 
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army were informed of the protector's deſigns, and that ww 
ſufficient to put them in motion. Fleetwood his brother. 
law and Deſborough his uncle, were the firſt to combine 
againſt him and cabal with the officers, to deprive him of the 
generalſhip of the army, to which they were authoriſed hy 
the inſtrument of government. But, probably, they war! 
never have thought of uſing that power, if Richard bang 
diſcovered his intentions of becoming abſolute maſter of tie 
army, and putting himſelf in a condition not to want ther 
aſſiſtance, However, as the army lay diſperſed, and it ni 
neceſlary, that the officers fhould conſult together, and i 
in concert for the preſervation of their authority, and th: 
oppoſing the protector's deſigns, a ſnare was laid, in whic! 
he ſuffered himſelf to be taken. It was infinuated, that the 
parliament which was going to fit, might- prove dangerous 


fore it was neceflary to fortify himſelf with a good num. 
ber of officers, as well to conſult them, as to ſhew the par. 
lament, he was ſupported by the army, which could not 
but produce a good effect. Richard, believing this advice 
proceeded from their zeal for his ſervice, was eafily per. 
ſuaded to order every regiment to fend to London as many 

officers as could be ſpared. This order was punciually ex. 
ecuted, and immediately a great number of officers appeared 
in London, who formed amongſt them a council, which fe 
quently met, and aſſumed the title of the great council of tit 
army. „„ | 

Befides this great council, ſome members of the pri 
council, and officers of the army met alſo at Deiborougi) 
houſe, ,as well to conſult how to deprive Richard of the gf 
neralfhip, as t) direct the great council, which being col. 
poſed of many inferior officers, wanted to be directed i 
their deliberations. The reſult of this council was, tht 
Deſborough, attended with ſeveral officers, waited on t 
protector with a petition, “ That. no officer or ſoldier ſhows 
be turned out but by ſentence of a council of war : i 
no member of the army ſhould be proceeded againſt capital, 
otherwiſe than by martial law: and Jaſtly, that the arm! 
might have power to chuſe their own general,” As notis 
was more contrary to Richard's deſigns than this demand, ne 
poſitively rejected it, and threatened even to caſhier the" 
they brought him any more ſuch propoſals. 

The parliament aſſembling the 27th of January“, 1 
immediately debated in the lower houſe, by what right 
Scots and Iriſh ſent repreſentatives to the Engliſh parham's” 
The authority of the other houſe was alſo taken into conflict 
ation, and the fame objections made to it, as had been“ 
Oliver's laſt parliament. As there were many republicans 1» 


16 45 


webe, 
| 


udlox, 


ſey, Berry, Haines, Blackwell, &, The third, or Richard's parts: 
Ingoldſby, Gough, Whalley, Howard, Goodtick, Keins, &c. q 
tom. II. p. 631. rhirelock 

© Challoner Chute, was choſen ſpeaker of this parliament: WR 
P- 676. Nats 
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| commons*, great endeavours were uſed to ſup- 
the beats of. houſe, for deaf of its becoming at laſt a houſe 
Forde and oppoſing the re-eſtabliſhment of the common- 
v Ith "which was the object of their moſt ardent wifhes. 
The debate upon theſe two articles held two whole months; 
wy was the 28th of March, before it was reſolved, by a 
: jority of voices, that the other houſe ſhould ſubſiſt, and 
0 Scotch and Iriſh repreſentatives continue to fit in the 
gear" of commons. After that, the parliament made an aCt 
to recognize Richard Cromwell for protector of England, 
Scotland, and Irelands. nt 
[1659] While theſe things were tranſacting in parliament, 
the great council of officers at Fleetwood's houſe, and the pri- 
yate council at Deſborough's continued their conferences and 
deliberations. At laſt, they preſented a petition to the pro- 
tector, deſiring Fleetwood for their general, This was di- 
rectly depriving the protector of the command of the army, 
to which he could not conſent, without expoſing himſelf to 
the caprices of the principal officers, who directed the army. 
as they pleaſed. Wheretore, inſtead of returning a favour- 
able anſwer to their petition, he ſharply reprimanded them, 


ordering them to diſſolve their council, and return to their 


quarters. On the other hand, the houſe of commons per- 
ceiving, the officers were contriving ſome plot which might 
be prejudicial to the parliament, voted againſt the holding a 
council of officers during the ſeſſion of the parliament; and 


' moreover that no perſon ſhould have any employ in the 


army, till he had taken an oath not to diſturb the delibe- 
rations of the parliament. Immediately after, theſe votes 
were ſent to the other houſe, now called the upper houſe, for 
their concurrence. But as the officers were moſt prevalent 
there, they believed it no part of their duty to contradict 
what their comrades were doing. So, the votes of the com- 
mons were no more capable, than the orders of the protector, 
to diſſipate the councils of the officers, who ſtill continued 
to aſſemble. | 

At laſt, on the 22d of April, Richard had notice, that 
the officers had reſolved to force him to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment. He immediately aſſembled his council to prevent, by 
their advice, this attempt. Some were of opinion, that he 
ought abſolutely to refuſe ſuch a demand, and adhere to the 
parliament, as his only ſupport. But he was not directed 
to the means to defend himſelf againſt the officers, who be- 
gan to aſſemble in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, and 
would probably have been too ſtrong for his guards. Others 
adviſed him to leave Whitehall, and ſuffer the officers to do 
as they pleaſed with the parliament, without any promiſe to 
diſſolve it. But the officers, foreſeeing, he might take that 
courſe, had now ſeized all the avenues about Whitehall. In 
thort, every man propoſed expedients, to which others ob- 
jected inſuperable difficulties. During theſe irreſolutions, 
Deſborough, with a ſtrong retinue, demanded an audience 


of the protector, and required him, in the name of the 


officers, to diflolve the parliament®. Richard at firſt re- 
tuſed to grant this demand; but he was told, his refuſal 
would be attended with danger to himſelf, and that, in a 
word, they were reſolved to obtain, by fair means or foul, 


what they demanded. In fine, Richard, who, before Deſ- 
borough came, had not been able to take any reſolution, was 


ſtill more incapable to confider what was to be done, after 
he was ſurrounded with men who ſhewed but little regard 
tor his authority. He therefore promiſed to diſſolve the 
parliament by commiſſion under the great ſeal. But as the 
commons, informed of what paſſed, had adjourned them- 
lelves for three days, the parliament was diflolved by pro- 
clamation. | | 

From that time, Richard was no longer regarded, though 
be {till bore the title of protector. 'The officers conſidered 

im as an impotent enemy, incapable of hurting them. 
So he loſt on a. ſudden the ſupport of the parliament, with- 
out gaining that of the army. This is what cannot be denied. 
But thoſe who imagine, that if he had ſtood by the parlia- 
ment, he would have engaged the people in his intereſts, and 


\ * Particularly Haſlerigge, Henry Nevil, ſir Henry Vane, Berry, Deſ- 
vorough, Fleetwood, &c. Idem, p. 677. | 
Su a the examination of the public accounts, brought into this parlia- 
= it was found, that the yearly incomes of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
Re rye to eighteen hundred ſixty-eight thoutand, ſeven hundred, and 
ma ROW —— And the yearly expences to two millions, two hundred 
” _ mouſand, five hundred and forty pounds. And to maintain the 
10 f 2 Scotland, coſt yearly, one hundred fixty-three thouſand, fix hun- 
*k 21 28 nineteen pounds, Heath, p. 41 5. 
, nt it it were not ſpeedily done, they would ſet fire to the 
iT, ” _ | all who ſhould reſiſt. K. Coke, p. 79. : 
15 0 ays, one great oftence given by Richard to the nation was, by 
"a "un For an officer having murmured at the advancement of per- 
Who had been cavalier, to comnulſions in the army, was brought to 


been ſupported by Monk and his army, build theit con- 
jecture upon a very uncertain ſuppoſition. Beſides, was it in 
his power to refuſe a diſſolution of the parliament, without 
hazarding his own life, or to ſupport himſelf, till he ſhould 
have received a ſufficient aid, againſt the violence of the 
army? Be this as it will, after the parliament was diſſolved, 
the great council of officers thought themſelves impowered 
to ſettle the government as they pleaſed, without conſulting 
the protector, who was now regarded but as a private perſon“. 
This anarchy however laſted only a few days, during 
which the officers elected Fleetwood for their general. They 
diſcharged alſo by their own authority five colonels, who 
adviſed Richard to adhere to the parliament, namely, In- 
goldſby, Goff, Whaley, lord Falconbridge, brother-in-law 
to Richard, and Howard, afterwards earl of Carlifle, and 
reſtored Lambert and others diſmiſſed by Cromwell a little 
before his death. After this, they conſidered of ſettling the 
government, it being impoſſible for things to continue long 
in th-ir preſent ſituation, | 

Lambert was a man of immoderate ambition, and would 


not have ſcrupled to follow the example of Oliver, had the 


JunEture ſecmed favourable to him. But Fleetwood being 
his general, and the idol of the army, he could not hope 
to ſucceed in an attempt to ſeize the government, He there- 
fore thought proper to wait a more favourable opportunity, 
and, in the mean time, hinder Fleetwood from putting him— 
ſelf at the head of the government, whether under the name 
of protector, or any other title, to which he had ſeveral 
reaſons to believe he was aſpiring. Firſt, Cromwell had 
once named him for his tucceſlor by an inttrument un— 
der his own hand, and many believed this inſtrument had 
been artfully conveycd out of the way, either during Crom- 
well's life, or after his death, leſt it ſhould obſtruct his 
fon Richard's election. It was even ſaid, that Cromwell's 
nomination of his ſon in the time of his illneſs, was only 
the contrivance of ſecretary Thurlo, and another perſon, to 


procure the ſucceſſion to Richard. Secondly, Fleetwood 
was one of the moſt zealous enthuſiaſts, of whom the army 


was full, and therefore looked upon with veneration by the 
ſoldiers, and judged moſt worthy to be Cromwell's ſucceſſor. 
Thirdly, it was hardly to be doubted, that it was the in- 
tereſt of the army to chuſe a protector, who ſhould depend 
on them, and in his turn ſupport their credit, This Lam- 


bert confidered, but as it was not for his advantage to have 


Fleetwood raiſed to a dignity to which he himſelf aſpired, he 


ſecretly engaged colonel Lilburn to cabal among the inferior 


officers, and break Fleetwood's meaſures, if they pointed 


to the protectorſnip, whilſt he regularly made his court to 


him, and endeavoured by his flatteries to influence him as 


Cromwell had formerly influenced Fairtax. This example | 


made Lambert hope, that he might the ſame way put himſelf 
one day at the head of the government. | 
Lambert's cabal being made with the greateſt ſecrecy, 


Fleetwood, as general, convened his officers to Walling- 


ford houſe to ſettle the government. All the ſuperior of- 
ficers came, but at the fame time the inferior, by the in- 
trigues of Lambert and Lilburn, aſſembled at St. James's 
in much greater numbers. In this aſſembly, the ſettlement 
of the government was likewiſe debated, and occaſion taken, 
to magnify the happineſs which England enjoyed under the 
adminiſtration of the parliament, from the 6th of Decem- 
ber 1648, to the 20th of April 1653, when it was diſſolved 
by Cromwell. Their prudence, ſteadineſs, and happy ſuc- 
ceſs in England, Scotland, Ireland, and in the Dutch war 
were extolled, with ſome intimations of advice, that nothing 
could be more advantageous to the three nations, than th: 
reſtoration of that parliament k. 

This debate was carried no farther ; but it ſufficed to 
convince the aſſembly at Wallingford houſe that a diviſion 
between them and the inferior officers could not but be 
dangerous to both, and that their beſt way was to join with 


the inferior officers in reſtoring the long parliament, It is 


not known what was the deſign of the chief officers with re- 


Whitehall to anſwer for it, Richard, in a deriding manner, aſk ed him, 
„Whether he would have him prefer none but thoſe that were godly ? 
here, continued he, is Dick Ingoldſby, who can neither pray nor preach, 
and yet I will truſt him before you all.” Mem. tom. II. p. 633. 

& Whitelock ſays, upon the diſſolution of the parliament, all matters were 
at a ſtand; the army had thoughts of raiſing money without a parliament ; 
but upon advice, they durſt not adventure upon it, but thought it a ſafer 
way to reſtore the members of the long parliament. 'The great officers of 
the army were adviſed to conſider better of their deſign of bringing in the 
members of the old parliiment, who were moſt of them diſcontented, for 


their being formerly broken up by Cromwell, and did diſtatte the proceed. 


ings of the army; and whether this would not probably more increaſe the 
diviſions, and end in bringing in tlic king; but the ofliee:s had refolved on 
it. Mem. p. 677. | 
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1653, when Oliver diffolved the parliament which had form- 
ed it. | 

The anabaptiſts were all of the republican party, becauſe 
they perceived the impoſſibility of eſtabliſhing their fifth mo- 
narchy under a protector. Theſe were the moſt zealous re- 
publicans, and the hardeſt to be managed, on account of their 
ſingular notions, which cauſed them to refer every thing to 
their extravagant religion, and rendered them deaf to any 
reaſons not drawn from their principles. f 

Tbere was another ſet of republicans, who regardleſs 
of religion, were governed by political views. They 
were accuſed of having no religion, or of being properly 
de. ſis. 

As for the preſbyterians, who were very numerous in 
England and Ireland, beſides the Scots, who were almoſt all 
of this ſect, they had not changed their principles, ſince their 
expulſion from the parliament in 1648. They would have 
gladly admitted the king with a limited power, and the firm 
eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian government in the church. This 
principle had always cauſed them to remain by themſelves, 
without being able to unite either with the royaliſts, who 


would hearken to no limitation upon the king's power, and 


were averſe to their church government, or with the repub- 
licans, who would have neither king nor protector. Beſides, 
theſe granted an entire liberty to all ſects, which had joined 
the independent party, a liberty which was inconfiſtent with 
the principles of the preſbyterians. For, though the preſ- 
byterians had under the reigns of Elizabeth, James I. and 
Charles I. taken it very il] to be denied the free exerciſe of 
their religion, they were by no means inclined to grant others 
the ſame liberty they had demanded for themſelves. Never- 
theleſs, as their number was confiderable, and they might at 
laſt find a leader capable to conduct their affairs, the deceaſed 
-protector thought it proper to manage them, and preſerve their 
government in the church, but without obliging any perſon 
to conform to it. This moderation kept the preſbyterians 
quiet under Oliver's government, and the more, as they 
could expect no aſſiſtance from the army, as it was then mo- 
delled. But in remaining thus feparate from all the other 
parties, they diſabled themſelves from making any great pro- 
greſs againſt the independent party, who took care to keep 
them low. This gave the royaliſts room to hope, the preſ- 
byterians would at laſt be obliged to unite with them, to free 
themſelves from the ſervitude in which they were held by the 
independents and republicans. The ſequel will ſhew, this 
hope was not groundleſs. 
This ſhort recapitulation of the intereſts of the feveral 
parties, plainly demonſtrates Cromwell's capacity, who could 
| keep them all in awe, without a poſitive declaration in fa- 
vour of any one party. Richard propoſed to begin his pro- 
kectorate with bis father's maxims. He formed the deſign of 
making himſelf maſter of the deliberations of his council, 
ard of reducing the army to receive his orders with ſubmil- 
ſion. By theſe two things Oliver maintained his authority, 
and if he had lived, he would not have left an officer in the 
army of ſuſpected fidelity. But to purſue theſe maxims and 
execute this project, Richard ſhould have had his father's 
capacity for civil and military affairs, his bravery and reſolu— 
tion, and, in a word, by a leries of victories, ſhould have 
been able to ſtrike terror into all who could;oppole his de- 
fzns. But Richard had none of theſe great talents to com- 
mand fear and reſpect, or to inſpire his friends with hopes of 
a powerful protection. So, heading no party, and being in- 
capable to govern all, he ſtood expofed to their ambition 
and violence, without 
when he ſhould want it. Mean while, knowing that the 
bare election of his perſon by the council, and the addreſſes 
preſented to him, were inſufficient to eftabliſh his authority, 
ne believed it expedient to have his dignity confirmed by par- 
lament, and accordingly ſummoned one to meet the 27th 
day of January 1638-9. This parhament was to confiſt of 
two houtes, namely, a houſe of commons, containing four 


hundred Engliſh, thirty Scotch, and thirty Iriſh members; 


and of the other houſe (for as yet it had no other name) 
which was inſtcad of a houſe of peers, and eonſiſted chiefly 
of Ofncers. They were generally men of no birth, who 
had advanced themſelves by military poſts, during the laſt 
war. | 


Richard had made no change in his father's council, but 


e was ſoon ſcalible, that this council, which was entirely 


The oflicers of the army were then divided into three parties. The 
friſt, or common-wealth party, conſiſted of colonel Aſhgeld, Lilburn, Fitz, 
Maton, Mots, Farley, Creed, &c, The ſccond called the Wallingford houſe, 
or army party, who had ſet up Richard Cromwell, in expectation of govern- 
ing x they pleated, were, Fleetwood, Deſborough, Sydenham, Clark, Kel- 
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to the ſon than to the father. 


being ſure of an effectual aſſiſtance 


directed by Oliver, was aſpiring to more power under 3 
ſucceſſor. On the other hand, the army appeared leſs dey wy 
They had even begun 4 
Oliver's death, to appear leſs ſubmiſfive, which had gþj; 680 
him to remove Lambert, and ſome other colonels and aß 
cers, who were ſowing diviſion among the troops. His de. 
ſign was to make other changes, by degrees, in the army 1 
order to reduce them to an entite obedience, but he 

| | We We 
prevented by death. He wanted no aſſiſtance nor aq: 
for ſuch purpofes, and commonly his defigns were erbat 
before they were publicly known; and ſo well eſtabliſh 
was his authority, that no officer whatſoever retained . 
credit amongſt the troops, the moment he was caſhiere 
This Lambert and ſome others had lately experienced, g. 
chard was deſirous to tread in his father's ſteps, but being fn. 
fible that his authority was not great enough, he thought 10 
ſhould attempt nothing, without conſulting ſome of his 80 
cipal friends. He therefore held a privy council, in which 
he propoſed, firft, the admiſſion of more new counſellors 90 
ſecure a majority and make himſelf maſter of the debate; in 
ſpite of the old counſellors, whd were leſs tractable than f 
che time of his father. Secondly, he propoſed to reduce the 
army, to an entire dependence upon him l. 

His friends, whom he conſulted on this occafion, . 
felf-intereſted and attached to him, only in hopes of gore 
ing in his pame. They apprehended, the proteCtor's yro,., 
ſal might be prejudicial to themſelves, and that in procy;;,, 
him an abſolute power, they might be the firſt ſufferer;, fl. 
therefore found a ſtrong, oppoſition in theſe pretended friend, 
Inſtead of approving his defign, they adviſed him to call ing 
his council two colonels, wholly devoted to the repulic;y 
party. Nor was this all; ſome of the leading officers gf th: 
army were informed of the protector's deſigns, and that ww 
ſufficient to put them in motion. Fleetwood his brother. 
law and Deſborough his uncle, were the firſt to combine 
againſt him and cabal with the officers, to deprive him of the 
generalſhip of the army, to which they were authoriſcd hy 
the inſtrument of government. But, probably, they war! 
never have thought of uſing that power, if Richard bad 69; 
diſcovered his intentions of becoming abſolute maſter of tie 
army, and putting himſelf in a condition not to want ther 
aſſiſtance. However, as the army lay diſperſed, and jt was 
neceſſary, that the officers fhould conſult together, and 
in concert for the preſervation of. their authority, ard th: 
oppoſing the protector's deſigns, a ſnare was laid, in which 
he ſuffered himſelf to be taken. It was infinuated, that the 
parliament which was going to fit, might prove dangerous 
to his authority, ſhould they not be tractable, and there. 
fore it was neceflary to fortify himſelf with a good num 
ber of officers, as well to conſult them, as to ſhew the pat. 
lament, he was ſupported by the army, which could not 
but produce a good effect. Richard, believing this advice 


In- 


proceeded from their zeal for his ſervice, was eafily per. 


ſuaded to order every regiment to ſend to London as many 
officers as could be ſpared, This order was punctually ex- 
ecuted, and immediately a great number of officers appeared 
in London, who formed amongſt them a council, which fre 
quently met, and aſſumed the title of the great council oi tit 
army. | | | | | 

Beſides this great council, ſome members of the privy 
council, and x ond of the army met alſo at Deſborougis 
houſe, ,as well to conſult how to deprive Richard of the ge 
neralſhip, as t) direct the great council, which being co 
poſed of many inferior officers, wanted to be directed it 
their deliberations. The reſult of this council was, the 
Deſborough, attended with ſeveral officers, waited on tl 
protector with a petition, ** That. no officer or ſoldier ſhould 
be turned out but by ſentence of a council of wat : is 
no member of the army ſhould be proceeded againſt capitalr, 
otherwiſe than by martial law: and laſtly, that the arm! 
might have power to chuſe their own general.“ As nothing 
was more contrary to Richard's defigns than this demand, be 
poſitively rejected it, and threatened even to caſhier the! 
they brought him any more ſuch propoſals. _ 

The parliament aſſembling the 27th of January*, 1 l 
immediately debated in the lower houſe, by what right th 
Scots and Iriſh ſent repreſentatives to the Engliſh parium'®” 
The authority of the other houſe was alſo taken into cone” 
ation, and the fame objections made to it, as had be y 
Oliver's laft parliament. As there were many republicans” 


ſey, Berry, Haines, Blackwell, &, The third, or Richard's parts: 
Ingoldſby, Gough, Whalley, Howard, Goodtick, Keins, &c. I. 
tom. II. p. 631. 
© Challoner Chute, was choſen ſpeaker of this parliament. 
p. 076. | Pu- 
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.ommonsf, great endeavours were uſed to ſup- 
tho has Hh. A of its becoming at laſt a houſe 
oh ds, and oppoſing the re-eſtabliſhment of the common- 
8 Ith "which was the object of their moſt ardent withes. 
The 33 upon theſe two articles held two whole months; 
F. was the 28th of March, before it was reſolved, by a 
ya ity of voices, that the other houſe ſhould ſubſiſt, and 
e and Iriſh repreſentatives continue to fit in the 
my ſe of commons. After that, the parliament made an act 
10 recoghize Richard Cromwell for protector of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. — 1 

[1659] While theſe things were tranſacting in parliament, 
the great council of officers at Fleetwood 8 houſe, and the pri- 

ate council at Deſborough's continued their conferences and 
Jeliberations. At laſt, they preſented a petition to the pro- 
rector, deſiring Fleetwood for their general, This was di- 
rectly depriving the protector of the command of the army, 
to which he could not conſent, without expoſing himſelf to 
the caprices of the principal officers, who directed the army 
as they pleaſed. Wherefore, inſtead of returning a favour- 
able anſwer to their petition, he ſharply reprimanded them, 
ordering them to diſſolve their council, and return to their 
quarters. On the other hand, the houſe of commons per- 
ceiving, the officers were contriving ſome plot which might 
be prejudicial to the parliament, voted againſt the holding a 
council of officers during the ſeſſion of the parliament ; and 
moreover that no perſon ſhould have any employ in the 
army, till he had taken an oath not to diſturb the delibe- 
rations of the parliament. Immediately after, theſe votes 
were ſent to the other houſe, now called the upper houſe, for 
their concurrence. But as the officers were moſt prevalent 
there, they believed it no part of their duty to contradict 
what their comrades were doing. So, the votes of the com- 
mons were no more capable, than the orders of the protector, 
to diſſipate the councils of the officers, who ſtill continued 
to aſſemble. 

At laſt, on the 22d of April, Richard had notice, that 
the officers had reſolved to force him to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment. He immediately aſſembled his council to prevent, by 
their advice, this attempt. Some were of opinion, that he 
ought abſolutely to refuſe ſuch a demand, and adhere to the 
parliament, as his only ſupport. But he was not directed 
to the means to defend himſelf againſt the officers, who be- 
gan to aſſemble in the neighbourhood of Whitehall, and 
would probably have been too ſtrong for his guards. Others 
adviſed him to leave Whitehall, and ſuffer the officers to do 
as they pleaſed with the parliament, without any promiſe to 
diſſolve it. But the officers, foreſeeing, he might take that 
courſe, had now ſeized all the avenues about Whitehall. In 
ſhort, every man propoſed expedients, to which others ob- 
jected inſuperable difficulties. During theſe irreſolutions, 
Deſborough, with a ſtrong retinue, demanded an audience 
of the protector, and required him, in the name of the 
ofticers, to diflolve the parliamenth. Richard at firſt re- 
tuſed to grant this demand ; but he was told, his refuſal 
would be attended with danger to himſelf, and that, in a 
word, they were reſolved to obtain, by fair means or foul, 
what they demanded. In fine, Richard, who, before Deſ- 
borough came, had not been able to take any reſolution, was 
[till more incapable to conſider what was to be done, after 
he was ſurrounded with men who ſhewed but little regard 
tor his authority. He therefore promiſed to diffolve the 
parliament by commiſſion under the great ſeal. But as the 
commons, informed of what paſſed, had adjourned them- 
mod for three days, the parliament was diſſolved by pro- 
clamation, 

From that time, Richard was no longer regarded, though 
he {till bore the title of protector. The officers conſidered 
um as an impotent enemy, incapable of hurting them. 
So he loſt on a. ſudden the ſupport of the parliament, with- 
out gaining that of the army. This is what cannot be denied. 
But thoſe who imagine, that if he had ſtood by the parlia- 
ment, he would have engaged the people in his intereſts, and 


© Particularly Haſleri e, Henr Ne ſir Henry Vane, Berry, Deſ- 
vorough, Fleetwood, 2 Idem, A hs "ks 4 — 


la che examination of the public accounts, brought into this parlia- 


$a, it was found, that the yearly incomes of England, Scotland, and Ire- 

Co Oi to eighteen hundred ſixty-eight thoutand, ſeven hundred, and 

wh Dia . And the yearly expences to two millions, two hundred 

- e thouſand, five hundred and forty pounds, And to maintain the 

mquelt ot Scotland, coſt yearly, one hundred fixty-three thouſand, fix hun- 

ied, and nineteen pounds. Heath, p. 41 5. | 

bonſ: 2 it it were not ſpeedily done, they would ſet fire to the 

i”. 0 all who ſhould rehit, K. Coke, p. 79. ; 

it irrel » 1ys, one great offence given by Richard to the nation was, by 
eligion. For an officer having murmured at the advancement of per- 

to commilſions in the army, was brought to 


ns, who had been cayaliers, 
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833 
been ſupported by Monk and his army, build theit con- 
jecture upon a very uncertain ſuppoſition. Beſides, was it in 
his power to refuſe a diſſolution of the parliament, without 
hazarding his own life, or to ſupport himſelf, till he ſhould 
have received a ſufficient aid, againſt the violence of the 
army? Be this as it will, after the parliament was diſſolved, 
the great council of officers thought themſelves impowered 
to ſettle the government as they pleaſed, without conſulting 
the protector, who was now regarded but as a private perſon”. 
This anarchy however laſted only a few days, during 
which the officers elected Fleetwood for their general. They 
diſcharged alſo by their own authority five colonels, who 
adviſed Richard to adhere to the parliament, namely, In- 
goldſby, Goff, Whaley, lord Falconbridge, brother-in-law 
to Richard, and Howard, afterwards earl of Carliſle, and 
reſtored Lambert and others diſmifled by Cromwell a little 
before his death, After this, they conſidered of ſettling the 
government, it being impoſlible for things to continue long 
in th-ir preſent ſituation. | 1 = 

Lambert was a man of immoderate ambition, and would 
not have ſcrupled to follow the example of Oliver, had the 
juncture ſecmed favourable to him. But Fleetwood being 
his general, and the idol of the army, he could not hope 
to ſucceed in an attempt to ſeize the government, He there- 
fore thought proper to wait a more tavourable opportunity, 
and, in the mean time, hinder Fleetwood from putting him— 
ſelf at the head of the government, whether under the name 
of protector, or any other title, to which he had ſeveral 
reaſons to believe he was aſpiring. Firſt, Cromwell had 
once named him for bis ſucceſſor by an initrument un— 
der his own hand, and many believed this inſtrument had 
been artfully conveyed out of the way, either during Crom- 
well's lite, or after his death, leſt it ſhould obſtruct his 
ſon Richard's election. It was even ſaid, that Cromwell's 
nomination of his ſon in the time of his illneſs, was only 
the contrivance of ſecretary Thurlo, and another perſon, to 
procure the ſucceſſion to Richard. Secondly, Fleetwood 
was one of the moſt zealous enthuſiaſts, of whom the army 
was full, and therefore looked upon with veneration by the 
ſoldiers, and judged moſt worthy to be Cromwell's ſucceſſor. 
Thirdly, it was hardly to be doubted, that it was the in- 
tereſt of the army to chuſe a protector, who ſhould depend 
on them, and in his turn ſupport their credit, This Lam- 
bert conſidered, but as it was not for his advantage to have 
Fleetwood raiſed to a dignity to which he himſelf aſpired, he 
ſecretly engaged colonel Lilburn to cabal among the inferior 
officers, and break Fleetwood's meaſures, if they pointed 
to the protectorſhip, whilſt he regularly made his court to 
him, and endeavoured by his flatteries to influence him as 
Cromwell had formerly influenced Fairfax. This example 
made Lambert hope, that he might the ſame way put himſelf 
one day at the head of the government. 

Lambert's cabal being made with the greateſt ſecrecy, 
Fleetwood, as general, convened his officers to Walling- 
ford houſe to ſettle the government. All the ſuperior of- 
ficers came, but at the lame time the inferior, by the in- 
trigues of Lambert and Lilburn, aftembled at St. James's 
in much greater numbers. In this aſſembly, the ſettlement 
of the government was likewiſe debated, and occaſion taken, 
to magnify the happineſs which England enjoyed under the 


_ adminiſtration of the parliament, from the 6th of Decem- 


ber 1648, to the 20th of April 1653, when it was diflolved 
by Cromwell. Their prudence, ſteadineſs, and happy ſuc- 
ceſs in England, Scotland, Ireland, and in the Dutch war 
were extolled, with ſome intimations of advice, that nothing 
could be more advantageous to the three nations, than th: 
reſtoration of that parliament k. 

This debate was carried no farther ; but it ſufficed to 
corivince the aſſembly at Wallingford houſe that a diviſion 
between them and the inferior officers could not but be 
dangerous to both, and that their beſt way was to join with 
the inferior officers in reſtoring the long, parliament, It is 
not known what was the defign of the chief officers with re- 


Whitehall to anſwer for it. Richard, in a deriding manner, aſk ed him, 
& Whether he would have him prefer none but thoſe that were godly ? 
here, continued he, is Dick Ingoldſby, who can neither pray nor preach, 
and yet I will truſt him before you all.“ Mem. tom, II. p. 633. 

& Whitelock ſays, upon the diſſolution of the parliament, all matters were 
at a ſtand; the army had thoughts of raifſing money without a parliament 
but upon advice, they durſt not adventure upon it, but thought it a ſafer 
way to reſtore the members of the long parliament. The great officers of 
the army were adviſed to conſider better of their deſign ot bringing in the 
members of the old parliament, who were moſt of them dijcontented, for 


their being formerly broken up by Cromwell, and did diſtaſte the proceed. 


ings of the army; and whether this would not probably more increaſe the 
diviſions, and end in bringing in tlie king; but the ofhiee!s had refolved on 
it. Mem. p. 677. | 
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gard to the government, but it is certain, the propoſal of the 
inferior officers was contrary neither to the principles nor the 


ſentiments of the army in general. This will be eaſily per- 


eeived, when it is conſidered, that the officers and ſoldiers, 
for the moſt part were independents, anabaptiſts, enthu- 
fiaſts, republicans, ſuch in a manner as were the members 
of the parliament diſſolved in 1653, and now propoſed to be 
reſtored. - However this be, all the officers being united, 
declared for the good old cauſe, that is, for the cauſe ſup- 
ported by the parliament, which brought the king to the 
ſcaffold, and turned the monarchy into a common- wealth. 
It was therefore reſolved in a general council at Fleetwood's 
houſe, to reſtore the long parliament. 3 | 
Mean while, as this parliament had no reaſon to be 
pleaſed with the army; which, in 1653, took part with Crom- 
well againſt them, the great officers were afraid, that when 
the members were reſtored to their authority, they would 
think of being revenged. Beſides, they knew the reſolution 
and firmneſs of theſe members, who would infallibly keep the 
army-in a ſtate of dependence. The officers therefore judged 
it abſolutely neceflary, before they proceeded, to demand 
certain conditions, and to be previouſly aſſured of that com- 
pliance of the parliament, when they ſhould reſume their 
authority. For that purpoſe, they had conferences with ſome 
of the members, who had been the leading men in the par- 
lament, namely, Vane, Haflerig, Scot, Salway, to engage 
them to promiſe, theſe conditions ſhould be granted. But 
theſe members would not make any ſuch promiſe, under 
colour, it did not belong to them to preclude the reſolu- 
tions of the parliament, This refuſal rendered them ſuſ— 
pected to the ſuperior officers, but the inferior, being 
the moſt numerous, overlooked. this difficulty, and were 
contented with a verbal promiſe from theſe four members, 
that they would uſe their endeavours to procure a grant of 
theſe conditions. . 


THINGS being thus ſettled, Lambert at the head of a 
conſiderable number of officers!, repaired to the houſe of 
Lenthal, ſpeaker of the long parliament, and preſented to 
him the declaration of the great council of officers, by which 
the members of the parliament diſſolved by Cromwell April 
the 20th, 1653, were invited to return to the exerciſe of 
their authority. Lenthal anſwered, he would communicate 
the declaration to the members then in London, which he 
did the next day, and, the invitation being accepted, they 
met in parliament the 7th of May, to the number of only 
forty two m. Thus the three nations were once more under 
the tyrannical dominion of a parliament, . which, had, not 
feared to imbrue their hands in the blood of their ſovereign : 
but with this difference, that the number was reduced to the 


half of what it was in 1648, when the. preſbyterian members 


were excluded. Hence they were called in deriſion the 
Trump parliament, in allufion to a fowl all devoured but the 
rump. The preſbyterian members, who had been expelled 


in 1648, would have reſumed their ſeats, but none were 
admitted beſides thoſe who had ſat, from the firſt of Ja- 


nuary, 1648, to the 2oth of April, 1653, and in this the 
pretended parlament was ſupported by the officers, whoſe 
Intereſt it was, not to ſuffer the preſbyterians to prevail in 
the houſe. = | | TE. 
When the - parliament was reſtored to their authority, 
they ſent Clarges to Monk, to engage him to. ſubmit to the 
new government. 'They knew Monk was not of their prin- 
ciples, and if they had dared, inſtead of defiring his acqui- 
'eſcence, they would have ſent him a ſucceſſor, to govern 
Scotland. But Monk had fo eſtabliſned himſelf in that 
country, that being mafter of the fortified places, and af- 
ſured of the affection of the Scots and of his army, it would 
have been dangerous to deprive him of his government a- 
gainſt his will. It was therefore judged fateſt by the par- 
lament to gain him by fair means, and undermine by de- 
grees his credit and authority in the army. Monk had ſo 


little foreſeen the late change in England, that he had not 


time to take any meaſures to regulate his conduct. When 
he ſounded his officers, he found they were pre-engaged by 
letters from their friends in London. So, all he could do 
after the arrival of Clarges, was to acquieſce, and expreſs 
his ſatis action to ſee the parliament reſtored, though he was 
convinced, the leading men both in the parliament and army 
were not his friends. 


| Lanibert, Berry, Cooper, Hallerigge, Lilburn, Aſhfield, Salmon, 
Zanchev, Kelſey, Okey, Blackwell, Haines, Allen, Packer, and Pierſon, 
Whitelock, p. 678. | 

See a hit of them in Heath, p. 419 —— May 2. They went in a 
body tc the houſe, Lambert guirdng them with ſoldiers, Then they paff.d 
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Holy Spirit God co-equal with the Father and the Son, one 


of others, or diſturbance of others in their way of worſhip: 


what ſoever of that party, againſt the parliament or common- 


have made ule of any authority or power under pretence 0: 
law, or otherwiſe, to. deprive or abridge any of the good 


a declaration touching their meeting, and “ Their purpoſe to ſe 


1 


Four days after the parliament met, Lambert, att 
ſeveral officers, preſented a petition and adreſs fig 
neral council of officers, in which after ſome co 
they demanded, 5 

4 1. That the liberty of the perſons, and propetty of; 
eſtates of all free people of thele nations, be main; 1 
preſerved, and kept inviolable, according to law, under g 
any of a free ſtate and common- wealth, witho 5 
iogle p:rion, kingſhip, or houſe of peers. = 

& 2, That there may be ſuch a juſt and due regulatio 

law, and courts of juſtice and equity, as that they ma 4, 
protection, and not vexatious or oppreſſive to the Fa _ 
theſe nations. SH - TY 
Ss” T hat by an ac of oblivion, all and every 
and perſons, who have, ſince the 19th of April 
mediately or immediately adviſed, aRed, or done an 
or thing whatſoever, in reference to the ſeveral chan 
terations in the government of theſe nations, fince the 1 
19th of April, 1653, or in order to the public ſervice peac 
or ſafety of theſe nations, be indemnified and ſaved harater! 
to all intents and purpoſes whatſoever. , 
4. That all laws, ordinances, declarations, and eft411;q, 
ments, made in the ſeveral changes and alterations of govern: 
ment, that have been in theſe nations, ſince the 19th of Ap; 
aforeſaid, and not as yet particularly repealed, be dene! 
good in law, until particularly repealed. | | 
5. That ſuch debts as have been contracted for the puh. 
lic ſervice and affairs of this common-wealth, and for the 
charges of tne government, ſince the 2oth of April, 1633 
be carefully paid and ſatisfied. 5 | 
4 6. That all perſons who profeſs faith in God the father 
and in Jeſus Chriſt his eternal Son the true God, and in the 


ended by 
M the pe. 
m Plimentz 


Perfon 
„ 16 53 
n) matter 
Ses or al. 


God bleſſed for ever, and do acknowledge the holy fei - 
tures of the Old and New Teſtament, to be the revealed 6r * 
written word or will of God, ſhall not be reſtrained from 
their, profeſſion, but have due encouragement, and equal 
protection in the profeſſion of their faith, and exerciſe of re. 
ligion, whilſt they abuſe not their liberty fo the civil injur 
fo that this liberty be vot extended to popery or prelacy, 
nor to ſuch as ſhall practice or hold forth licentiouſneſs or 
profaneneſs, under the profeltion- of religion: and that al 
laws, ſtatutes, or ordinances, and clauſes in any laws, f- 
tutes, or ordinances to the contrary, may be declated nul 
and void. „„ 

„ 7. That a godly, faithful, and painful goſpel-preach- 
ing miniſtry be every where encouraged, countenanced, ard 
maintained. _ | | 
8. That the univerſities and ſchools of learning be fo 
countenanced and reformed, as that they may become the 
nurſeries of piety and learning. | | 
„9. That ſuch perſons as have, at any time fince tie 
20th of May, 1642, aided, or aſſiſted, or adhered to the late 
king, Charles Stuart his ſon, or any other, perſon or perſens 


wealth of England, and all other perſons whatſoever, that 


people of theſe nations of their chriſtian liberty, or have, 0r 
ſhall expreſs themſelves in any way mockers, ſcofters, ot 
revilers of godlineſs, or of the profeſſors thereof, or ate 
otherways ſcandalous or looſe in their converſations, or hare 
not given good ſatisfaction of their affection and faithtulne!s 
to this cauſe, may be ſpeedily removed out of all place 
of power or truſt in the magiſtracy, or other manzgemett 
of the public affairs of theſe nations; and that ro ſuch per. 
ſons may be admitted unto any fuch place of power or il 
far the future, : 285 
10. And foraſmuch as no godly, or other good interelt 
can be preſerved, or maintained, unleſs the perſons, who ale 
; chiefly intruſted with the Management and exerciſe 01 the 
government, be of {uitable ſpirits to thoſe intereſis; ! 
thoſe who are or ſhall be intruſted therein, be ſuch perlen 
as ſhall be found to be moſt eminent for godlinels, fairhtulndis, 
and conſtancy to the good cauſe and intereſts of theie nation: 
* 11, That to the end the legiſlative authority of this cel! 
mon- wealth may not, by their long fitting, become burthe- 
fomg or inconvenient, there may be effectual provifion mads 
for a due ſucceſſion thereof. . 
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property and liberty of the people, both as men, and ch wal. 


without a ſingle perſon, kingſlup, or houſe of peers, 
tracy aud miniſtry,” Whitelock, p. 678. 
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&« 12. And for the better ſatisfaction, and more firm 
union of the forces of this common-wealth, in this junc- 
Cioples, and other matters thereunto ſubſervient, we 
A unanimouſly acknowledge and own the lord Charles Fleetwood 
Ws yeurcnant general of the army, to be commander in &nief of 
the land forces of this common-wealth, ; 

« 13. That in order to the eſtabliſhing and ſecuring the 
peace, weltare, and freedom of the people of theſe nations, 
tor the ends before expreſled, the legiſlative power thereof 
may be in a repreſentative of the people, conſiſting of a 
houſe, ſucceſſively choſen by the people, in ſuch a way and 
manner as this parliament ſhall judge meet, and of a ſelect 
ſenate, co-ordinate in power, of able and faithful perſons, 
eminent for godlineſs, and ſuch as continue adhering to 
this cauſe. TE | : ; 

« 14, That the adminiſtration of all executive power of 
,overnment, may be in a council of ſtate, conſiſting of a 
convenient number of perſons qualificd, in all reſpects, as 
aforeſaid. ; : 

& 15. That all debts contracted by his late bighneſs, or 
his father, ſince the 1 5th of December, 1653, may be ſatis- 
fied, and that an honourable revenue of ten thouſand pounds 
per annum, with a convenient houſe, may be ſettled upon 


5 


annum more upon him during fe; and upon his honour— 
able mother, eight thouſand pounds per annum during her 
life, to the end a mark of the high eſteem this nation hath 
of the good ſervice done by bis father, our ever renowned 
general, may remain to poſterity.“ : 5 
The parliament returned a general anſwer to this petition, 
and thanked the army for their affection to the public. 
Then, taking it into conſideration, they approved of all 
the articles in general, but appointed a particular committee 
to examine thoſe which concerned the government. As 
to what related to Richard Cromwell and his mother, it 
was not to be debated, till they ſhould be afſured of his 
ſubmiſſion to the government. For this purpoſe, a com- 
mittee was ſent to inform him of the reſolutions of the houſe, 
and to require his acquieſcence in the late change. The 
day after, Richard delivered to them the following anſwer 
in writings | | | 
“ have peruſed the reſolve and declaration which you 
were pleaſed to deliver to me the other night, and for infor- 
mation touching what is mentioned in the ſaid reſolve, I have 
cauſed a true ſtate of my debts to be tranſcribed, and an- 
nexed to this paper, which will ſhew what they are, and 
how they were contracted. 
As to that part of the reſolve, whereby the committee 


government of this common-wealth, as it is declared by this 
parliament : g | | 

*©Itruſt, my paſt carriage hitherto hath manifeſted my 
acquieſcence in the will and diſpoſition of God, and that [ 
love and value the peace of this common-wealth much 
above my own concernments ; and I defire, that by this, 
a meaſure of my future deportment may be taken, which, 
through the aſhſtance of God, ſhall be ſuch as ſhall bear 
the ſame witneſs, having, I hope, in ſome degree, learned 
rather to reverence and ſubmit to the hand of God, than to 
be unquiet under it. And (as to the late providence that 
have fallen out amongſt us) however, in reſpect of particular 
engagements that lay upon me, I could not be active in ma- 
ing a change in the government of the nations; yet, through 
the goodnels of God, I can freely acquieſce in it being made; 
and do hold myſelf obliged, as (with other men) I expect 
protection frem the preſent government, ſo to demean my— 


utmoſt of my power, that all in whom I have any intereſt do 
the ſame,” | ; 


RICHARD CROMWELL. 


When the parliament examined the account of Richard's 
ebts, the article of expences tor his father's funeral was 


d Whitelock ſa 


ey ys, that his debts were in all, twenty- nine thouſand, fix 


—_ and forty pounds. p. 68 1. And Ludlow, that the parhament ot- 
Wee, N thouſand pounds to be pretently paid him, and paſſed a reſo- 
* 665. thoſe debts he had contracted on the public account. Tom. 
We he reſtoration” he went to France, and continued ſome years in 
— = aris; but upon the rumour of a war between France and 
Charles br ions to Genev1,. Some years before the death of king 
ofa : returned to England, and died at Cheſhunt in Hertfordſhire 
ow — of Cromwell, p. 43 2. ; : 

executic Parlament had named a council of ſtate, for the more immediate 

ve power. It was to contiit of thirty one perions, whereof twenty 
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ture of affairs, for preſerving and maintaining the prin-. 


do 


him and his heirs for ever; and ten thouſand pounds per 


are to inform themſelves, how far I do acquieſce in the 


ſelf with all peaceableneſs under it, and to procure to the 


rejected, ſo that Richard was forced to pay that debt out 
of his inheritance, which ſwept away the greateſt part of 


his eſtate, which was not very large, conſidering Cromwell's 
advancement during his life. As to the revenue, and an— 


nual penſion defired by the officers for Richard and his 


mother, rhe parliament referred the confideration of them 
to another opportunity, and contented themſelves with aſ- 
ſigning twenty thouſand pounds for the payment of his pri- 
vate debts", The members had but too much cauſe to 
complain of Oliver Cromwell,, who had deceived, and 
ſhamefully diſmiſſed them, to think themſelves obliged to 
do ſo much honour to his memory, and beſtow ſo great 


advantages on his widow and ſon. When they granted 


him the twenty thouſand pounds, they required him to re- 
move from Whitehall in ſix days®. | 

It may be obſerved in the 12th article of the petition of the 
officers, that, as they expreſſed themſelves, they did not in- 
tend to leave to the parliament the liberty of not appointing 
a general, or of naming any other than Fleetwood, ſince, 
inſtead of petitioning, they ſaid in that article, © We do 
unanimouſly acknowledge the lord Charles Fleetwood to 
be commander in chiet of the land forccs of the com- 
monwealth,” The parliament thought ic not proper then 
to examine the manner in which this article was expreſled, 
tor tear of raiſing ſome difference between them and the 
army, at a time when they derived their authority only 
from the declaration of the officers who had reſtored them. 
Fleetwood therefore was appoiated commander in chief of 
the land forces of England, Scotland, and Ireland, but only 
for one year. This reſolution. being taken, the parliament 
voted, that Fleetwood ſhould have power to ſign and ſeal 
ſuch commiſſions, for the conſtituting of officers under him, 
as ſhould be approved by the parliament, and nominated by 
fir Henry Vane, fir Arthur Haſlerig, lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood, and the colonels Lambert, Deſborough, Lud- 
low, Berry, or the major part of them, who were made 
commiſſioners for that purpoſe. But upon the ſecond 
reading of the bill, the clauſe impowering Fleetwood to 
ſign commiſhons was altered, and it was ordered, that all 
commiſſions, both to the commiſſion-officers of the army, 
and the captains of the fleet, ſhould be ſigned by the 
ſpeaker of the parliament of the common-wealth of Eng- 
land, to be written by the clerks attending the council 
of ſtate?, and delivered to the officers gratis by the ſpeaker, 
in the parliament houſe. This was a plain indication, that 


the parliament pretended, that the officers ſhould owe their 


advancement to them alone. 'The ſame day the parliament 


voted, That the government of Ireland ſhould be by com- 


mithoners, nominated and appointed by parliament, and not 
by one perſon, and that Henry Cromwell thould be acquainted 
with the order, and required forthwith to repair to the par- 
liament. He peaceably ſubmitted, though, in all probabi- 
lity, if he had been inclined to reſiſt, the new governors 
would have found it difficult to remove him. He was ex- 
tremely beloved in Ireland, both by the army and the Eng- 
Iiſh inhabitants, having never injured any perſon, but, on 
the contrary, obliged every one, as far as lay in his power. 


But, doubtleſs, not thinking himſelf ſecure of ſucceſs, and 


receiving no orders from his brother, he was unwilling to 
undertake fo important an affair. All the hiſtorians are una- 
nimous in their praiſes of him, and generally believe, that if 
he had been protector inſtead of his elder brother, the offi- 
cers would have met with their match, or not attempted 
what they undertook againſt Richard. 

Fleetwood, Deſborough, Lambert, and the reſt of the 
principal officers, were by no means pleaſed with the pro- 
ceedings of the parliament, but knowing, the inferior offi- 
cers conſidered their dependence on the parliament as an ad- 


vantage, they difſembled their reſentments, and received 


their commiſſions from the ſpeaker. On the other hand, the 
parliament believed it of the utmoſt importance, to be maſter 
of the army; which they flattered themſelves, would ena- 
ble them to rule peaceably and abſolutely, and, without 
doubt, perpetuate their authority. But till this was done, 


one were to be members of parliament, and ten not, The twenty one were, 
Whitelock, fir James Harrington, fir Arthur Haſlerig, fir Henty Vane, 
Thomas Chaloner, Henry Nevil, chief juſtice St, John's, Thomas Scott, 
Robert Reynolds, Wallop ; lieutenant-general Fleetwood, major Saloway, 
colonel Morley, Algernon Sidney, Walton, Dixwell, Thompſon, Syden- 
ham, Jones, Downes, and Ludlow: the ten were, preſident Bradſhaw, 
lord Fairfax, major-general Lambert, fir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, fix 
Horatio Townfend, colonel Deſborough, Berry, Barnes, Johnfon, and 
Honywood, Ludlow, tom. II. p. 6566, They had alſo nominated the 


judges and commiſſioners of the great teal; a new one being made different: 


from the old, &, Whitelock, p. 679. 
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they ſaw they were to expect a ſtrong oppoſition, conſider- 
ing the reſtleſs temper of the principal officers, who were 
ever ſeeking to make themſelves neceſſaty, for fear of loſing 
their poſts. This was the firſt and almoſt open defign of the 
parliament, For this purpoſe, the committee appointed to 
examine commiſſions was continued, who knowing the 1n- 
rentions of the houſe, made great alterations in the army, 
diſplacing ſuch as were ſuſpected, and ſubſtituting others of 
more aſſured fidelity. The ſame thing was done to the army 
commanded by Monk, and many officers being removed, 
others were appointed to ſucceed them, and thoſe that were 
diſplaced were moſt confided in by Monk. Clarges bad 
now acquainted Monk with the parliament's deſigns, which 
were very manifeſt, and Monk had but too much cauſe to 
perceive them by the alterations, the committee would 
have made in the army of Scotland. He writ to the com- 
mittee ſo as to fhew them, he plainly faw their defign to 
undermine his authority. He uſed fome expreſſions in his 
letter, which made the parliament apprehenſive there would 
be danger in driving a man to extremities, who had twelve 
thouſand men, and all Scotland at his diſpoſal. * For this 
reaſon, the officers, appointed by the committee to go into 
Scotland, received orders, not to proceed on their journcy, 
Bur this was only to gain time, in expectation of a more 
tavourable opportunity. | 

The 18th of June the parliament voted the continuation 
of the monthly afleflment of thirty-five thouſand pounds, 
impoſed by the parliament of the year 1656. Then, com- 
miſſioners were named for the civil government of Ireland, 


and a commiſſion granted to Edmund Ludlow, who was 
one of the king's judges, and a moſt zealous republican, to 


command the forces of that country. | 
Mean time, the parliament having received confuſed inti- 
mations of a plot forming in favour of the king, the roy- 
aliſts had orders to withdraw twenty miles from London. 
This intimation was not groundleſs. In March this year, 
the king, by a declaration, had impowered commiſſioners to 
treat in his name with thoſe, who having been againſt him 
or his father, were willing to return to his obedience. 
Theſe commiſſioners ſpared neither pains nor promiſes, to 


increaſe the number of the king's friends, and certainly there 


could not be a more favourable opportunity. All were 
weary of the tyranny of an independent parhament, con- 
fiſting of forty perſons, and of an army, whoſe officers were 
moſtly fanatics, and who, under colour of promoting piety, 
and extending the kingdom of Chriſt, had only their intereſt 
in view. The preſbyterians themſelves, and the members 


of that party, who had been expelled the houſe in 1648, 


ſeeing little appearance of ever recovering the ground they 
had loft, and that nevertheleſs they remained expoſed to the 
tyranny of the independents and fanatics, agreed at laſt 


with the king's party, to deliver the nation from the ſervi— 


tude to which it was reduced, The particulars and terms of 
this union are not known, becauſe the hiſtorians who ſpeak 


of it, being all royaliſts, have not thought fit to do ſo much 


honour to the preſbyterians. But it can't be concealed, that 
from this time, the preſbyterians no longer appeared as the 
king's enemies, but on the contrary, as will hereafter be 
icen, very much promoted his reſtoration. 

It was on the hopes, that the preſbyterians would aſſiſt, 
or at leaſt not oppoſe them, that the royalifts projected an 
inſurrection in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, in expectation, 
it would at laſt become general. For this purpoſe, they in- 
tended to ſeize at once Glouceſter, Lynn, Plymouth, Exeter 
and Cheſter. They believed their meaſures ſo well taken, 
that they er, not of ſucceſs. For they ſtill relied on 
the people's affection {or the King, in which they were often 
miſtaken. Mr. Mordaunt crotled the ſea, to inform the 
king of the project, which he thought fo well laid, that he 
repaired ſecretly to Calais d, and then to St. Malo's, to be 
zeater England, in caſe the plot ſucceeded. But this pro- 


ject vanithed like the reſt. Sir Richard Willis who as I 


have faid, betrayed the king's party, informed Thurlo of 
it, and Thurlo the council of ſtate, who immediately put 
the militia in ſaſe hands, and took other precautions, which 
invincibly obſtructed the execution of the project. Maſley 
was taken in attempting to furprize Glouceſter, but found 
means to eſcape. Ihe lord Willoughby of Parham, and 


fir Horatio Townlend, who were gone to the weſt ” to ſerve. 
the king, were arreſted and ſent to priſon, There was only 


ſir George Booth, who aflembling about ſour or five thou— 


« Where he ſtald ſomne tne, before, he went to St, Malo's. 

r The), undertook to Hemé Norfolk and Lynn for the king. Thoſe that 
geſigned to wot in the wot, were, Arundel, Pollard, Greenvil, Trelawny, 
&c. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 321, 322. 


king, intending to make the public believe, that the p 


good fortune at firſt to eſcape, but was taken ſome dars; 


ſand men, took Cheſter, and publiſhed a manifeſſo 


2 . Aga / 
the tyranny of the parliament, without any mention c "4 


of th, 
; : d a Cople' 
diſcontent was the ſole motive of his taking up arms. 8, 
Thomas Middleton joined him with ſome troops, but th g 
two united bodies were ſo inconſiderable, that Lambert 0 
marched againſt them, by order of parliament, ealils Ng 


feated them, and retook Cheſter. Sir George Booth had th. 


in woman's clothes, and brought to the Tower of Lo 
Middleton retired to a caſtle of his own, which held gy; "a 
few days. It did not appear on this occaſion that t ; 
had the king's intereſt much at heart“. 

During thele tranſactions, the King's friends not doubtin 
of ſucceſs, ſent the reverend Nicolas Monk, the general 
brother, into Scotland, to engage him in the king's _ 
Some have pretended, that Monk, full of hopes, tha fe 
king's party in England would ſucceed, was upon the N 
of marching to ſupport them, but was ſtopped by the nen 
of Booth's defeat, and ſorced to feign himſelf entirely deroted 
to the parliament. I cannot eafily believe that Monk ſo ey 
thought of ſerving the king, However, it cannot be denied 
that the parliament looked on Monk as a man in whom they 
could not confide, becauſe his principles were very far fon 
fanaticiſm, which then infected both parliament and arm 
This the parliament plainly ſhewed, immediately after Boot! 
and Middleton's defeat by Lambert. For judging that vie. 
tory would keep Monk in awe, they readily confirmed the 
changes before intended in the army of Scotland, Moy} 
was ſo offended with this proceeding, that he writ to the 
ſpeaker, to diſire his diſmiſſion, but Clarges his brother.in. 
law prevailed with the ſpeaker not to communicate this lette; 
to the parliament, who doubtleſs would not have failed tg 
grant his requeſt. _ 

As the peace between France and Spain was to be treated 
at St. Jean de Luz, by the prime miniſters of the tuo 
crowns, the king believed his preſence at this negotiation 
might procure him ſome advantage. He therefore depatted 
for Fontarabia in September, and croſſed the kingdom of 
France incognito. I ſhall ſpeak preſently of the ſuccels of 
this journey, but muſt firſt relate the change which happen. 
ed in England. | 

The principal officers of the army, who kept in London, 


were ſtill highly diſpleaſed with the parliament, plainly per.“ 


cciving, their deſign was to become maſter of the aimy, 
Wherefore, they began to think of means to prevent this 
deſign, and maintain themſelves in their credit and poſts. 
They had for that purpoſe ſeveral ſecret meetings. But one 


difficulty was to be ſurmounted, before any reſolution cov!d | 


be taken. This was, that the inferior officers were very 
well pleaſed with the parliament, who greatly careſſed them, 
intending to uſe them, to get rid of their commanders. 


Lambert, who commanded the forces about Cheſter, was 


entirely in the party of Fleetwood and Deſborougb, know- 
ing, the parliament had no better intentions for him, than 
for the others. Beſides, his chief aim was to procure a pet. 
petual confirmation of the generalſhip to Fleetwood, i 
hopes to govern and make ule of bim for his own advance: 
ment to that poſt, as Cromwell had before done to Fairtz. 
Though he was abſent from London, he was informed « 
what paſſed at their meeting, and gave his advice. At lai, 
after many deliberations, it was reſolved, that Lambeſt 
ſhould try to gain the inferior officers of his army, whic 
was leſs difficult, than to gain the officers of rac reſt oi 
the army, who were diſperied in different quarters. Pur 
ſuant to this refolution, Lambert coming to Darby, bo 
nanaged, that his officers, whom he had carefully inſpired 
with diſcontent, met to draw a petition, which, before # 
was offered to the parliament, was to be communicated te 


Fleetwood, for the approbation of rhe general council 0 


officers. Sir Arthur Haflerig having received advice that the 
petition was come to London; intormed the commons, 40 
told them, the army was contriving a very dangerous plot 
of which it was neceflary to prevent the con{equences- Upon 
this declaration Fleetwood was examined by the paris 
whether he Knew any thing of the petition ? He anſwere« 
he had a copy of it, and the original was in fac hands e, 
three officers, whom he named. Whereupon he was ordere 
to give notice to theſe officers to attend the houſe that alte 
noon with the petition, which was done, and the Petit 
read. The ſtile was in the taſhionable language of that tig, 


* After this defeat, the parliament thought of tranſporting the 103 
PF | . 0 . : 8 F 
lies into Bat badocs, Jamaica, od other plantations z and by de gie Charer. 
model the army, that they in zhtucver give them more trouble. C 
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amongſt thoſe who pretend to a more exalted piety. The 
ſubſtance of it was to this effect: | | a 

« 1. That the parliament would be pleaſed not to ſuffer 
the petition of the general council of officers at Walling- 
ford houſe to be laid aſleep, as it was the beſt expedient yet 
offered to a happy and durable ſettlement. | 

&« 2, That ſince a great many ill-affe&ted perſons were 
endeavouring to ſow diviſion in the army, the parliament 
would be pleaſed, for the preſervation of that union, wherein 
its greateſt ſtrength lay, to eſtabliſh firmly the lord Fleet- 
wood in the command of the army, whoſe commiſhon was to 
expire in a few months, with Lambert for his lieutenant- 
general, Deſborough for the command of the horſe, and 
Monk of the foot. wy ; 

« 3. That conſidering the negligence of a great many 
erſons intruſted with public employs; the 111 detigns of the 
enemies of the good cauſe ; the activity of ſome to favour 
thoſe deſigns, and the affection and zeal ſhewn by others for 
a blameable neutrality, at a time, when their aſſiſtance is 
moſt wanted ; the parliament would be pleaſed to make a 
diligent enquiry upon this ſubject, and proceed to the de- 
priving of the guilty of all their employs: that on the contrary, 
ſach as in this diſtracted juncture declared willingly and 
cheerfully for the good cauſe, either in the county troops, 
or militia volunteers, or otherwiſe, may be looked on as friends, 
encouraged, ſatisfied in their arreats, and inveſted with au- 
thority in their ſeveral counties. ä 


« 4. That in the late inſurrections ſome conſiderable cor- 

orations having aſſiſted the enemy, received and furniſhed 
them with arms; the parliament would be pleaſed to give 
ſome ſignal mark of their disfayour againſt them; and for 
the future ſo regulate the corporations, that perſons well qua- 
W lified, according to the government of a well conſtituted 
common-wealth, may be intruſted with authority of the ma- 
= giftracy in any of the ſeveral towns, that ſo the footſteps of 
monarchy may be rooted out. ü T; 

5. That all perſons whatſoever, magiſtrates, miniſters, 
or others, who have ſecretly ſtirred up the inhabitants of 
theſe nations to war and commotions againſt the parlia- 
ment, and particularly to the late inſurrections, may be 
OE againſt as the parliament in their judgment ſhall 
think fit.” ; 

The houſe, in a debate upon this petition, the next morn- 
ing voted, ©* That to have any more general officers in the 
army than are already ſettled by the parliament, is ncedleſs, 
chargeable, and dangerous to the common-wealth ; and that 
Fleetwood ſhall acquaint them with this refolve t. | 

= Fleetwood having communicated this vote to ſome officers 
at his own houſe, it was reſolved, that the petition ſhould 
not be infiſted on, but, on the contrary, an addreſs offered 
do the parliament, to profeſs an adherence to their authority 
W againſt the common enemy, and that they would ſtand by 
W them in the ſettlement of the common-wealth, againſt all 
oppofitions whatſoever ; and that this ſhould be prepared and 
brought to be read, and confidered by a general council of 
= officers, to meet for that purpoſe, the 27th of September. 
= Thoſe who had the care of preparing the addreſs, diſ- 
charged their truſt, in a manner little agreeable to the in- 
& tention of the perſons who ordered it, as will be ſeen pre— 
W icntly. However, the addreſs was approved in the general 
council of officers, by a majority of voices, and ſigned by 
two hundred and thirty officers, who were in and about Lon- 
Jon, but was not preſented till the ;th of October. , In this 
mterval of ſeven or eight days, the officers ſent a copy of the 
Petition to general Monk for his concurrence, though they 
were reſolved not to ſtay for his anſwer. On the other 
Y hand, the parliament took all poſſible meaſures to hinder its 
being preſented, whether by ſatisfying the army in its arrears, 
We Or by lowing diviſion amongſt the officers, as they knew the 
adreſs was not univerſally approved, the viſible aim whereof 
W as, to beget a breach between the army and the parlia- 
went. But all their endeavours were fruitleſs. The 5th of 
October, Detborough, with many other officers, went to 
le houſe to preſent the petition. It was introduced by a 
E long preamble, in which it was pretended, That the inten- 
ons of the army were maliciouſly repreſented to the par- 
5 lament by ill- affected perſons, to create diviſion betwixt 
| the parliament and the army ; and that it was in juſtification 
ef themſelves, from ſuch falſe accuſations, that they preſent- 

N gy humble addreſs, containing the four following aſſer- 
a We do humbly and plainly declare, 
hat notwithſtanding what any perſons may ſuggeſt, 
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or ſay to the contrary, we are not for, but againſt the ſet - 
ting up any ſingle perſon whatſoever in ſupreme authority: 
and for a demonſtration hereof we may appeal to your 
own judgments, upon our late actings, wherein, ſince our 
declaration of the ſixth of May laſt, we have, with all in- 
duſtry and faithfulneſs, endeavoured to render ourſelves 
ſerviceable to you and the common- wealth, and have chear- 
fully obſerved your commands, ſome of us with our lives 
in our hands in your late ſervice: wherein to our great en— 
couragement, the Lord hath once appeared to own you and 
your army, and the good old cauſe, for which we have 
contended. And at the late return of this parliament to the 
diſcharge of their remaining truſt, we did with fimplicity 
and plainneſs, in our humble petition and addreſs preſented 
to you, manifeſt our hearts and deſires, and that with much 
unanimity and fulneſs of conſent, which we apprehend was 
well accepted by you. | 
*© 2, That we have not ſince changed our principles lead- 
ing to a well regulated common- wealth, wherein the liberties 
of the people thereof, both ſpiritual and civil, may be fully 
ſecured, and perſons of known integrity, piety, and ability, 


employed in places of truſt and concernmenr, but reſolve, by 


the aſſiſtance of God, to remain conſtant to them: and make 
it our humble prayer to God, that he would incline your 
hearts effectually to proſecute the ſame, and make you in- 
ſtrumental in bringing forth ſuch a foundation of govern- 
ment, whereby all the good people of theſe nations may 
rationaily expect, that ſuch liberties and rights ſhall be pre- 
ſerved to them and their poſterity. And we can truly tay, 
that it is in our hearts earneſtly to defire that God would 


crown you with the honour of making theſe nations happy, 


by ſuch a ſettlement as may not be liable to every change 
of governors, and to have the peace thereof difl arbed by 
introducing new governments. 

3. Whereas a petition and propoſals were lately drawn 
up by the officers of the brigade, that (under the com- 
mand ot major-general Lambert) hazarded. themſelves in 
your ſervice with good ſucceſs, whereby, through the bleſſing 
of God upon them, and others of your faithtul friends and 
ſervants, the peace of this common-wealth is ſtill continued : 
and the ſaid petition was ſent up to ſome officers here, to be 
preſented to the lord Fleetwood; which had been by ſome 
interpreted to evil and ſiniſter ends; and from thence ſug- 
geſtions derived, as if they were intentions to violate the 
parliament, to ſet up a ſingle perſon, or another general : 
in order thereunto, we do fincerely profeſs (whatever the 
deſign of any perſons may be to promote ſuch cauſeleſs 
jcalouſies) we have had no other than faithfulneſs and can- 
dour in our hearts and actions towards the parliament ; nor 
do we apprehend (with ſubmiſſion we may ſpeak it) any 
reaſon or cauſe of offence to be conceived againſt your faith- 
ful ſeryants, who lately gave ſo ample proof of their fidelity 
and courage. | 

* 4. We cannot but eſteem ourſelves unhappy to have 
been {o miſrepreſented to the parliament, as ſhould occafion 
ſuch a public admonition upon record : and confideting what 
evil uſe may be made of theſe things by the public enemy, 
and to the end they may be diſappointed of their hopes, 
and all ſuch perſons diſcouraged, as ſhall go about for che 
future to promote jealouſies, or by mifintormation, to beget 
diviſions betwixt the parliament and their fairhful ſervants 
the army : and that a good underſtanding may be preſerved 
between them, we humbly pray : Es 

That the officers of the army, and particularly thoſe 
who have reaſon to bear the marks of your favour for their 
faithfulneſs in the late northern expedition, may ſtand right 
in your opinion, and have your countenance. 

* 2, That whatſoever perſon or perſons ſhall for the fu- 
ture groundleſly and cauſeleſly, inform the houſe againſt your 


ſervants, thereby creating jealouſies, and ſcandalous imputa- 


tions upon them, may be brought to examination, juſtice, 
and condign puniſhment, 

« 3. That it being an undoubted right of the people to 
have a liberty, in a peaceable and ſubmiſſive way, to petition 
the ſupreme authority, which liberty hath been by yourſelves 
aſſerted, allowed, and approved of; we cannot but alſo 
aflert the ſaid liberty, and humbly conceive, that your 
faithful ſervants of the army, have no ways forfeited their 
rights as freemen, and that therefore they hope it will be 
no offence for them to ſubmit their humble defires to the 
parliament. n 

6 4. That you would be pleaſed to take into your ſerious 
conſideration, the neceſſitous condition of the poor ſoldiers of 


by Haſlerig, Nevil, &c. Whitelock, p. 84. 
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your armies, and that all poſſible care may be taken for their 
timely ſupply, their wants being ſuch as earneſtly call for 
it: and that ſome ſpeedy and effectual courſe may be taken 
to provide for the maimed ſoldiers, and the poor widows 
and orphans of ſuch as have been ſlain in your ſervice, that 
the bleſſing of God may be upon you. | 

« 5, That ſuch who have freely offered themſelves in 
the ſeveral counties and cities of theſe nations, to own and 
ſtand by you and your cauſe in the late inſurrections, with 


the hazard of all which is dear unto them, may have your 


encouragement, and be employed in places of truſt and 
command. | 3 | 
*« 6, That it being a thing granted by all, that without 


due execution of martial diſcipline, the peace, union, and 


good government of an army cannot be preſerved inviolable, 
and in particular, that no officer or ſoldier of the army may be 
caſhiered, or diſmiſſed from their places, without a due pro- 
ceeding at a court martial, or by his own conſent, except in 
caſes of reducement or diſbanding. | | 

%. That it being judged neceſſary by the parliament, 
for the keeping of the army under ſuch a conduct, as may 
render the ſame ſervieeable to the common-wealth, to ap- 
point a committee of nominations, for the propoſing of 
officers to the parliament, for their approbation ; we humbly 
pray, that no officers may be brought into the army, but 
ſuch as ſhall firſt come under the conſideration of the ſaid 


- committee, and be by them preſented. 


«© 8, The office of the commander in chief of the army, 
being of ſo great concernment to the peace of this common- 
wealth, and his commiſſion at preſent (as we conceive) ex- 


piring within a few months, we humbly. pray, that the con- 


ſideration of that matter may come before you, and ſome 
ſuch effectual courſe be taken therein, as may prevent our 
tears, and the hazard of leaving the army to confuſion, 

* g. And that you would retain a good opinion of your 
army, and, againſt 3 diſcouragement whatſoever, proceed 
in the carrying on of that good work intruſted in your hands, 
for the glory of God, and advantage of theſe nations. In 
the prolecution whereof, through the help of our God, we 
ſhall be found (notwithſtanding all endeavours to the con- 
trary) faithful to you and this common-wealth.” | 

How reſpe&ful ſoever the terms of. this addreſs might be, 
the parliament were not pleaſed. with the contents, as it 
ſeemed to teach them their duty, or rather to reproach them 
for negleCting it. They had forgot, that this was the lan- 
guage of the army to the preſbyterian parliament, in ſup- 
port of the independent party, and how grateful it had been 
to them. It was manifeſt, the officers ſought an occaſion 
of quarrel, and the parhament was but too ſenſible of it. 
But they had no ſupport againſt the army, and the hopes of 
diviſion amongſt the officers, becauſe many oppoſed the pre- 
ſenting the addreſs, was their only reſource. For this reaſon 
after tome members had warmly inveighed againſt the inſo- 
lence of the officers, the houſe, however, returned a mode- 
rate anſwer, to gain time, and keep them in temper, whom 
they were unable to reſiſt. The officers therefore, who had 


delivered the addreſs, were called in and thanked by the 


ſpeaker, for their affection and faithfulneſs to the parliament : 
to which he added, that the parliament had already taken 
into conſideration the relief of the maimed ſoldiers, orphans, 
and widows; and had. alſo ſettled a way for ſatisfaction of 
the arrears due to the army, and would endeavour to bring 
the ſame to ſpeedy effect. 

Deſborough brought the anſwer to the general council 
of officers, who allembled that day. But as they were in- 
tormed of the ſpeeches againit them in the houſe, it was 
juſpected, that the parliament intended only to gain time, 


to ſtrengthen themſelves, or to change the conſtitution of 


the army. Wherefore, they reſolved to cauſe their addreſs 
to be ſigned by all the regiments in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and to write to them on that ſubject, which was 
done the ſame day. me 

_ Two days after, the parliament receiving a letter from 
Vlonk, with affurances of his entire obedience, returned 
him a gracious anſwer, letting him know the high eſteem 
they had of his ſervices, with a promiſe to revoke all the 
orders which might have given him any cauſe of diſguſt. 
The parliament and officers thought it of great importance 


* Fleetwood, Monk, Haflerig, Walton, Morley, Overton, and Ludlow. 
Ludlow, tom, II. p. 722. 

» Whitelock ſays, Evelyn who commanded the life guard of the parlia- 
ment, marching torth with his troop, was met by Lambert at Scotland yard 
gate, who commanded him to ditmonnt, which he thought ſafeſt to do, 
though at the head of his troop, and though Lambert was alone, and on 
toot, The troop alſo obeyed Lambert, which he placed along King-ſtreet, 
aud topped the ſpeaker, Mem. p. 685. 

dir Peter Wentworth alone, being rowed by ſome able watermen, brake 
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anſwer was returned to each article, and the off 
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to gain Monk to their intereſt, The parliament's ho 
that general's good diſpoſition towards them, gave 1 at 
little more firmneſs. than they had at firſt ſhewn. 4 
their debates upon the propoſals of the officers, a particy, 
"cular 
to underſtand, that their complaints were cauſeleſz are 
parliament neither obliged nor pleaſed to give them 2 " 
count of their conduct. This anſwer convinced the off. = 
that things were come to that point, that they were gil, 
to ſubmit to the parliament, or endeavour a diſſolui a 
But they could not reſolve to ſubmit, without tryin 110 
to render themſelves ſuperior. To that end, LEI 
marched his brigade towards London, and appeared Fn, 
himſelf to ſupport his friends. The parliament on 2 
ſide, ſeeing a breach with the army was not very Nes 
haſtily paſſed an act, to declare it high treaſon to wo 
money upon the people without the conſent of parlia 
Herein their aim was to hinder the army's ſubſiſtence, T. 
did ſtill more: For Monk the clergyman being arrived "I 
Scotland, with aſſurances from his brother the general of 8 
ſupporting the parliament, and marching to their aſfiſtnce 
it required, Lambert, Deſporough, and ſome other principi 
officers, who had ſigned the addreſs, were diſplaced by 0 
parliament, Then they annulled Fleetwood's commiſgg; 
and named commiſſioners® for the government of the army. 
from the 11th of October to the 22d of February. But thc. 
proceedings not being ſupported with power, the officers te. 
ceived the parliament's orders with ſcorn. | 
Mean time, the council of ſtate, being informed thy 
Lambert was aſſembling the army, ordered two regimen; 
to Weſtminſter, to guard the parliament, whoſe colone\ 
and officers were devoted to them, and had refuſed to fyy 
the addreis. This did not prevent Lambert from es. 
cuting his deſign. Having drawn ſome regiments ing 
London, on the 13th of October he ſecured all the avenues 
to the parliament“. Preſently after, the ſpeaker appearing 
in his coach, as he was going to the houſe, was ſtopnet 
by Lambert, and forced to return. Then he ſent to the 
colonels of the two regiments in Palace-yard, to rethe tg 
their quarters, which they refuſing to do, he ſmiled and bid 
them ſtay there as long as they pleaſed. But at the ſame 
time, he took care to ſtop all the members who were going 
to the houſe, and hinder them from entering *. 80 the 
parliament, as well for want of a ſufficient number of mem. 
bers, as for the abſence of the ſpeaker, not being able to 
{it that day, the two regiments placed at Weſtminſter to 
ſecure them from violence retired, after having remained 
there till night. They were no ſooner gone, than Fleet. 
wood ſeized the poſts, and placed a ſtrong guard at the 
door of the parliament-houſe, to hinder the members from 
aſſembling. - Next day the diſcontented officers caſhieted, 
by their own authority, thoſe of the two regiments appointed 
to guard the parliament, and ſent others to fill their places, 
The ſoldiers obeyed the new officers, and abandoned the | 
old. | | | 
This anarchy laſted ten days, before the officers now grout 
ſuperior, thought of ſettling any form of government. All 
they did, was to nominate ten of their own body to forma 
council, to take care of the moſt urgent affairs. Then they 
declared Fleetwood their general, Lambert their leutenan!- 
general, and Deſborough commiſſary general of the hott: 
They eſtabliſhed likewiſe a council of ſeven to nominate ſuc 
officers as were not ſuſpected, with orders to exclude thot, 
in whom they could not confide. Mean while a diſcipline 0 
exact was obſerved by the troops, that it was wonderful i 
ſee ſoldiers ſo ſubmiſſive to their officers, and fo inoffenii: 
to the people during ſuch an anarchy. As the officers well 
ſtill uneaſy about Monk, whom they ſuſpected, becauſe he 
was not of their principles, and beſides, was an enemy de 
Lambert, colonel Cobbet was ſent to try to gain him to the! 
party, with ſecret orders, in caſe he could not ſuccees, 0 
endeavour to corrupt his troops, and, if poſſible, put bim 
under an arreſt. Clarges gave Monk intelligence of Cob- 
bet's ſecret commiſſion. | | | 
During theſe tranſactions in England, the king @350! 
his journey to Fontarabia, where he arrived but very hitte 
time before the treaty between the two crowns was co 
cluded, having by miſtake ? proceeded to Saragotla, wac!? 


m. Il 


ment. 


through the guard on the river, and got into the houſe, Ludlow, to 

„726. | | 
b ö This miſtake aroſe not from the ignorance of the way leading l 85 
tarabia, but from a miſtake in the king's intelligence. That the treat) . 
tween the two crowns was finiſhed, whilſt it was actually in negot:ation: 6 
the firſt caſe, the king had no buſineſs at Fontarabia, and theretolc eue 10 
and perhaps ſome better view, determined him to go to Madrid. Uhren hh 
miſtake was removed, he turned back, and purſued his fil intended Journ,» 
to Fontarabia, See Clarendon, tom. III. p. 537. Cons 
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| buſineſs, while the two miniſters of. France and 
K bee heir treaty. But in all likelihood, he would 
ove received no advantage from that treaty, though he had 
Good at the beginning. Nay, it is difficult to conceive, 
* t advantages he. propoſed to himſelf from this journey, 
: © hay the earl of Clarendon thought fit to inform his rea- 
4 Don Lewis de Haro, prime miniſter of Spain, re- 
dived him very civilly, and expreſſed a ſenſe of his unhappy 
: dition, by making him a preſent of ſeven thouſand pi- 
3 But cardinal Mazarin, for fear of rendering him- 
ſelf ſuſpected to the parliament, would not fo much as ſce 
him. So the king left Fontarabia, in order for Bruſſels, 
where he arrived the latter end of December. 


MEAN time, the great council of officers held fre- 


vent aſſemblies in London, to endeavour at ſome ſettle- 


= ment of the government, which could not be in greater 


confuſion than at preſent. ; At laſt, on the 26th of October, 
thirteen days after the diſperſion of the parliament, they 
agreed to eſtabliſh a committee of ſafety*, and put the 
orernment into their hands. Sir Henry Vane, who, ſince 
He laſt change, had come into the meaſures of the army, 
was of this committee, with Fleetwood, Lambert, Detbo- 
rough, Ludlow, &c. The great council of officers as ſole 


H ſovereign then of the three Kingdoms, authoriſed this com- 


mittee to execute all the powers of the late council of ſtate, 
with authority to puniſh delinquents concerned in the late 
conſpiracy : to give indemnity to all who had acted for the 


common-wealth fince the year 1649: to oppoſe and ſup- 


preſs all rebellions and inſurrections: to diſpoſe of all places 
of truſt that were void, and remove ſuch as were ſcanda- 
Jous: to treat with foreign ſtates : to raiſe the militia : and 
Jaſtly, to make ſale and compoſition for the eſtates of de- 
linquents. At the ſame time, a declaration was publiſhed, 


to annul the acts or orders of the parliament, of the 10th, 


11th, and 12th of October. In this paper the offers de- 
clared, that they had no deſign to ere& a military govern- 
ment, but had already lodged the executive part in a com- 
mittee of ſafety, who were to prepare ſuch a form of govern- 
ment as might beſt comport with a free ſtate and common- 
wealth, without a fingle perſon, kingſhip, or houſe of lords. 
This declaration ended with ſome ſcriptural expreſſions, 
adapted to the taſte and practice of the godly party. 

While the officers ruled in England, Monk was greatly 
embarraſſed in Scotland. He was indeed at the head. of 
the government, and of twelve thouſand men, moſt of 
whom he could rely on, though many of the officers were 
fanatics, or inclined to be ſo, and conſequently juſtly ſuſ- 
pected by him. But this. army was ſupported by money 
regularly paid from England, Scotland being unable to 
maintain them. Monk had thereby been able to keep the 
army under ſtrict diſcipline, and to procure Scotland a 
tranquillity, to which ſhe had long been a ſtranger, though 
the clergy were diſſatisfied with the liberty of conſcience 
granted to all except catholics and prelatiſts. But forts 
erected by Monk in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and well 
garriſoned by him, prevented all inſurrections. The changes 
in England fince Cromwell's death diſturbed Monk's peace- 
able ſtate in Scotland. For though he was equally careſ- 
ied by the army and parliament, becauſe they either wanted 
or feared him, he perceived that on which fide ſoever the 
advantage ſhould turn, he was to be the victim. He had 
already experienced it in the parliament's endeavours to un- 
dermine his credit, and could not doubt, if that parliament 
had ſubfiſted, he ſhould have been, by one means or other, 
diſplaced, becauſe he was feared. On the other hand, his 
hopes were no better from the army, which was properly 
commanded by Lambert, under the name of Fleetwood. 

ambert conſidered Monk as a formidable rival, who would 
never ſuffer him to execute his deſigns, if it was in his 
power to prevent him? Monk, for his part, would never 
have been willing to ſubmit to Lambert. He was never- 
taeleſs under an abſolute neceſſity of taking one of the two 
courſes. A neutrality would have expoſed him to the danger 
of being ſacrificed by both, if they ſhould be reconciled, 
Which was not impoſſible. Beſides, on ſuch occaſions, the 
Victorious party never thinks any great regard due to thoſe 
who have ſtood neutral. In fine, a neutrality would have 
_ deprived him of the ſupplies received from England 
or the ſubſiſtence of his army. He therefore determined 


1 Confiſting of twenty-three perſons. Whitelock (who was one) ſays, 
* not deſirous of that employment, at ſuch a time as this. Mem. 
* order to weaken Monk, the parliament ſent him an order, when 


ert was marching againſt Booth, to ſend Lambert two reguments of 
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to ſide with the parliament, and without any evaſion ſent his 


reſolution to Fleetwood. For this purpoſe, he prepared 
for a ſpeedy march into England with the beſt part of his 
army. | | 

When this reſolution is confidered, it is difficult to be- 
lieve, that Monk could take it, without being influenced by 
other motives than what appear at firſt fight. Firſt, he had 
no cauſe to be pleaſed with this parliament, nor is it ſeen 
what intereſt, either public or private, he could have, to 
reſtore a parliament generally hated, and which had been 
always diſtruſtful of him. Secondly, Monk had joined 
with the republicans only to free himſelf from confinement. 
Thirdly, though he had twelve thouſand men, he could, at 
moſt, take with him but half, unleſs he would give the Scots 
opportunity to ſhake off the Engliſh yoke. How therefore 
could he venture to go with five or fix thouſand men, to 
encounter an army ſtronger than his own? Laſtly, the peo- 
ple of England hitherto had declared for neither parliament 
nor army, but equally hated both. Monk therefore could 
not expect the people's aſſiſtance, to reſtore a parliament 
which had ever held them in ſervitude. This was not, at 
leaſt, the intereſt of the royaliſts or preſbyterians, who pro- 
perly were the body of the nation, there being but very few 
who were really attached to the, parliament or the army, 
though fear compelled them to obedience. And, by the 
way, the ſmall intereſt which the parliament had in the bo- 
roughs aad counties, was the true reaſon they never filled 
the vacant ſeats, becauſe they could not be affured that ſuch 
members would be choſen as they defired. Theſe are the 
conſiderations which naturally create a belief, that Monk, 
when he reſolved to march into England, under colour of 
re-eſtabliſhing the parliament, ſecretly intended to ſerve and 
reſtore the king. This is almoſt univerſally agreed. But 


it is not equally clear what was his plan, or his means to ac- 


complith fuch a deſign. If the royaliſt authors are to be 
credited, he marched into England with only five thouſand 
men; and the terror of that army, joined to the wiſhes 

the nation, and Monk's prudent conduct, produced this 
bappy reſtoration. All this is true, but it is not the whole 


of the truth, party intereſt having obliged the hiſtorians to 


conceal, or ſpeak confuſedly of ſome things. For my part, 
I ſhall give my opinion, and leave it to the judgment of 


the unprejudiced reader. I own, I cannot ſupport it with 


the clear and undeniable teſtimony of the hiſtorians of thoſe 
times. But I think, I can ground it upon ſomething ſtronger 


than the teſtimony of the hiſtorians; I mean, upon the 


facts themſelves, and general Monk's whole conduct. The 
reader will judge of it hereafter, 

Since the preſbyterians had been expelled from the parlia- 
ment in 1548, they had been kept extremely low, becauſe 
their number ever rendered them formidable to the ipdepen— 
dent parliament, and afterwards to Cromwell. They had 
never been able to recover their ſeats in parliament, a few 
only excepted, who had thruſt themſelves in by diſfimula— 
tion, which neverthelets, as appears in Ludlow's memoirs, 


could not deceive the independents. Sir William Waller, one 


of their generals, was not in condition to head an army, 
and Maſſey had eſpouſed the king's cauſe. So, having no- 
thing more to ſay in the parliament, and wanting a leader 
to head them, they had remained in ſubjection to the inde- 
pendent parliament, and afterwards to Cromwell, without 
any likelihood of reviving their humbled party, They had 
for enemies Cromwell, tne army, the parliament, the roy— 
aliſts, and were in no places of truſt which might give them 
credit, We have already ſeen, that being weary of this 
ſituation, they had diſcovercd an inclination to unite with 
the king's party, or at leaſt ſhewn that they ſhould not be 
diſpleaſed with the good ſucceſs of that party's defizn for an 
inſurrection in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom. The miſcarriage 
of that undertaking was doubtleſs the reaſon, that the union 
was carried no farther. Nevertheleſs, Monk knowing haw 
the preſbyterians ſtood diſpoſed, employed, in all likelihoed, 
Clarges his confident, to make a ſecret agreement with ſome 
of their chiefs for reſtoring the King by their means. The 
ſcheme formed for that purpoſe, and which could not be 
executed without the preſbyterians, was, as appears by the 
ſequel, briefly this : | EE. | 

Monk evgaged, no doubt, to march into England, and 


reſtore the rump parliament diſperſed by the officers. This 


was the firſt ſtep he was to take, The parliament being re- 


foot, and two of horſe; but he excuſed himſelf, under colour of the enemy 4 
ſtrength, and inclination to reyolt ; though tome then thought, that his 


engagements with Charles II, were the true reaſons of his refuſal, Lud- 
low, tom. II. p. 691. 
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ſtored, Monk was to join with the city of London, wholly 
preſpyterian, and demand that the members expelled in 1648, 
might reſume their ſeats, or, if the rump refuſed to admit 
them, to introduce them by force. Theſe reſtored members 
could not but, by their number, have a great majority in 
the houſe, and compoſe properly a preſbyterian parliament. 
It was agreed, that this parliament ſhould diflolve itſelf, 
after ſummoning another free parliament, compoſed, agree- 
able to the antient conſtitution, of a houſe of lords and a 
houſe of commons. The new parliament muſt naturally 
conſiſt of royaliſts and preſbyterians (the independents having 
too little credit to carry any elections) and was to reſtore the 
king, to which the preſbyterians ſhould conſent. In all 
likelihood theſe ſtipulated ſome conditions, the particulars 
whereof are not known. It cannot however be doubted, 
that there were conditions, ſince, after the reſtoration of 
Charles II. they complained bitterly of breach of promiſe. 
This alſo appears in that, to vindicate Charles II. for not 
keeping his word with the preſbyterians, it is pretended, it 
was not in his power to diſpenſe with the laws, and conſe- 
quently his promiſe was void. This was the ſcheme for re- 
ſtoring the king, which, as will hereafter be ſeen, was cloſely 
purſued; If, on ſome occaſion, Monk ſeemed to ſwerve 
from it, *twas becauſe he believed diſſimulation abſolutely 
neceſſary, and that he could not diſcover his intention with- 
out danger of rendering the project abortive. It was to be 
done on a ſudden, and under other pretences, betore the ene- 
mies to royalty ſhould have time to oppoſe it. Now he could 
not uſe more proper inſtruments than the preſbyterians, who 
were little ſuſpected of defiring the king's reſtoration. But 
the hiſtorians are very unwilling to allow the preſbyterians 
any ſhare in this unexpected event, though they are forced 
in ſome meaſure to follow, in their hiſtories, the ſcheme 
J have explained. They are contented to infinuate, that 
the reſtoration was owing to the prayers of the people, as if 
the preſbyterians had not been a conſiderable, and perhaps 
the major part of the people. This ſcheme being ſuppoſed, 
all difficulties will vaniſh, and Monk's proceedings appear 
natural, and conſequences of it. But if it be ſuppoſed, that 
Monk reſtored the preſbyterian members, expelled from the 
parliament in 1648, without any previous agreement, it can 
never be conceived, that he ſhould think it neceſſary to reſtore 
a preſbyterian parliament in order to place the king on the 
throne without any conditions. | | 

The firſt thing done by the committee of ſafety, lately 
eſtabliſhed by the general council of officers, was to ſend 
Clarges to Monk, to bring him to ſome agreement. They 
were not ignorant of the error committed by the officers, in 


uſurping the ſovereign power, without the approbation of a 


general at the head of twelve thouſand men, and would 
have gladly repaired it. But they could not chuſe a worſe 


meſſenger than Clarges, whoſe ſole aim was to ſerve the 


king, and who, probably, had engaged Monk in the ſame 
deſign. | : | 
Mow while, Monk was preparing with all poſſible dili— 
gence for his expedition, though not without ſeveral obſta- 
cles. 1. His forces being diſperſed through all Scotland 
required, at leaſt, fix weeks to draw them together. 2. Rea- 
dy money was to be provided for their maintenance, becauſe 
he could expect no more from England. For this purpoſe, 
the taxes were to be anticipated, and even extraordinary ſup- 
plies obtained of the Scots. 3. In his troops were ſome of- 
ficers, on whoſe fidelity he could not rely. 4. In ſhort, it 
was abſolutely neceflary to his defign, to have ſome towns 
on the frontiers of England, to facilitate his entrance, as he 
knew that Lambert was marching to oppoſe him. All theſe 
_ difficulties were happily ſurmounted, except the firſt, be- 
cauſe of the remoteneſs of his forces. As to the reſt, he 
began with caſhiering ſeveral of his ſuſpected officers, and 
ſubſtituting others in their room. He kept thoſe whom the 
parliament had diſplaced, and whoſe ſucceflors were not yet 
come. Then he ſummoned to Edinburgh the officers of the 
neareſt regiments, and communicating to them his deſign of 
marching into England, to reſtore the parliament, he had 
the ſatisfaction to meet with their concurrence. This done, 
he found means to ſecure Berwick, and arreſt colonel 
Cobbet, who was there, and whoſe ſecret inſtructions were 
told him by Clarges. Cobbet was ſent to Edinburgh, and 
there impriſoned. Monk alſo attempted to ſurpriſe New- 
caſtle, but was diſappointed. As to the money he want- 


b He all along deluded the independents, by his folemn proteſtations, and 
public declarations of his firm reſolution to adhere to the parliament and 
their cauſe, agaiuſt a king, a ſingle perſon, or houſe of peers. Ludlow, 
tom. II. p. 747, &e. 

Monk's commiſſioners ſo far ſatisfied Lambert of the reality of Monk's 
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was aſſembling, ſolicited the Scots for an extraordina 
7 


would be needleſs to inſert the treaty, becauſe it was ney; 


| ſhould be better provided; believing, as he ſays, that Monk on 


ed, he raiſed as much as was poſſible, and while his Amy 
ſupply. 
While Monk was making theſe preparations, Clat es k; 
brother-in-law arrived in Scotland, with a propoſal? 8 
treaty with the committee of ſafety. It was reſolved 1, 
twixt them to accept the propoſal, not with deſign to e 5 
elude the treaty, but to gain time till Monk's army was a 
dy b. Purſuant to this reſolution, Monk, with the abe 

of his officers, made choice of colonel Wilks, lieuten 3 
colonel Cloberry, and major Knight to go and treat ers 
name with the committee, and ſent them away with fuck 
inſtructions, as he thought would raiſe inſurmountable 90 
ſtacles to the concluſion of the treaty. Theſe three © : 
miſſioners met Lambert at York, who told them, he 8 
ſufficiently empowered to treat with them . But to their 5 
mand for reſtoring the parliament, he anſwered, his what 
did not extend to that article, and fo they were obligeq f 
go on to London. | : 
Theſe commiſſioners, ignorant of Monk's ſecret inten 
tions, were no ſooner at London, than they made all poſſible 
haſte to conclude with the committee of ſafety, and the fn. 
ther, becauſe every thing which they propoſed was accepted 
So, the treaty was concluded and figned the 1 5th of No. 
vember, to the great diſſatisfaction of Monk, whoſe aim 
was to prolong it, and then break off the negotiation. It 


executed. I ſhall only obſerve, that by the firſt article, , 
vigorous oppofition to the King's reſtoration was agreed 10 
by both parties. Monk, upon receiving the treaty, ſouph; 
evaſions to hinder the ratification, pretending, his com. 
miſhoners had aCted contrary to their inſtructions, and 
3 he became ſtill more ſuſpected by the committee of 
ifet y, | | | 2 

While Monk was preparing to march into England, the | 
members of the late parliament were not idle. They were 
ardently endeavouring to re-eſtabliſh themſelves, and wreſt 
from the officers their uſurped authority, but without the 
leaſt thought of reſtoring the king. They believed, or pre. 
tended to believe, that Monk had no other view than the 
reſtitution of the parliament, and, in this belief, conſidered 
Monk's friends as their own. This was true in general, 
though ſome there were of Monk's adherents in London, 
better informed than the reſt, who knew what they were 
to believe. Be this as it will, all the friends of the rumy 
united to ſupport Monk's defigns, imagining, his ſole inten- 
tion was to reſtore the parliament. For that reafon, the 
members who had formed the council of ſtate, before the 
interruption of the parliament, being privately aſſembled, ſent 
to Monk a commiſhon, conſtituting him general of the armies 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

On the other hand, colonel] Whetham, governor of Port!- 
mouth, Monk's particular friend, declared for the parliament, 
and received into his garriſon Haſlerig, Walton, and Mor- 
ley, three members of parliament, the moſt incenſed againtt 
the army. The committee of ſafety, upon the firſt notice 
of this defection, ſent a detachment of the army to block up 
Portſmouth, but the ſoldiers deſerted their officers, declared 
for the parliament, and were received into Portſmouth as 
friends. Another detachment fent from the army on the 
ſame errand, did almoſt the ſame thing, ſo that the com- 
mittee knew not on whom to rely. At the fame time, 
Lawſon, vice-admiral declared for the parliament againſt the 
army, and entered the Thames with ſeveral of his ſhips, to 
awe the adherents of the committee. Lambert, who com- 
manded a body of the army in the north, being informed 
of the ill ſituation of the committee's affairs, detached 
Deſborough's regiment to the aſſiſtance of his friends 1 
London, but that regiment, at St, Albans, declared for the 
parliament. | 

Mean while, the committee of ſafety ſeeing all this oppo 
fition, ſeemed to be diſcouraged. They took no meaſures 
for their own preſervation, and inſtead of aflembling tne 
army, ſuffered it to be diſperſed into quarters. It is like!!, 
they feared to ſee the army together, ſince the ſoldiefs 
the two detachments ſent to Portſmouth had deſerted their oi. 
ficers. Mean while, Haſlerig, Walton, and Morley, find- 
ing themſelves ſufficiently ſtrengthened by the ſoldiers of the 
army, which had retired to Portſmouth, marched at the 
head of theſe troops, towards London. Then it was that 


intentions, that Lambert ſtopt his forces from marching further porthirar® 
When notice of this came to Lambert, Whitelock was for ordering 


bert to advance ſpeedily with all his forces, and attack Monk, betore he 
ly ſought 


delays. But his advice was not taken. Whitelock, p. 688. And 


* 


ety and*the reſt of the committee of ſafety, were in 
. per plexity. They durſt not truſt their own fol- 
tiers, and knew not what courſe to take. Whitelock, as ap- 
ee in his memorials, adviſed Fleetwood either to head the 
army, or agree with the king d. He ſeemed to approve of 
his laſt courſe, but preſently after altered his mind, and did 
f ither. At laſt, his colleagues and himſelf wanting capacity 
= reſolution to extricate themſelves out of ſuch an emer- 
jure conſented to the meeting of the parliament, and vo- 
ſuntarily reſigned their uſurped authority. They had no 
ſooner given their conſent, than they were entirely abandoned 


by their whole party. 


THUS the parliament met peaceably the 26th of De- 
-ember, and named a committee to govern the army in their 
name, and under their direction. Then they diſpatched 
expreſs orders to Lambert to diſperſe his forces, and ſend 
them into the quarters aſſigned by the ſame order. But 
Lambert's troops hearing the parliament was reſtored, had 
:n ſome meaſure prevented this order, and put their general 
under arreſt, who was ſent priſoner to the Tower ot Lon- 
don. At the ſame time fir Henry Vane, and ſome other 


were confined to their own houſes. Thus, by a revolution 
little expected, the firſt and moſt difficult part of Monk's 
undertaking, namely, the reſtitution of the parliament, was 
executed even before he left Scotland, and without hav- 
ing any other ſhare in it, than his reſolution to march into 
land®. 
I while, this revolution ſeemed entirely to deſtroy the 
hopes of the king, ſince a parliament was reſtored ſo oppoſite 
to him. He was believed to be irrecoverably loſt. France 
and Spain began to think of making a firm and laſting alli- 
ance with the parliament, whereby the king would not have 


himſelf feigned to be extremely: afflicted, not to diſcover his 
ſecret, very probably he was informed of Monk's intentions, 
and of the manner in which they were to be executed. 
For though the earl of Clarendon affirms, the king had only 
2 very faint hope of being ſerved by Monk, in order to 
provide for his own ſecurity, yet 1 cannot believe, that 
Monk, however reſerved he might be to others, concealed 
his intentions from the king, ſince there was no danger in 
the diſcovery *?. Y 3 
| Be this as it will, Monk, before he left Scotland, by cir- 
_ cular letters, aſſembled at Edinburgh two commiſſioners from 
| every ſhire, and one from each borough, and communicated 
to them his intentions to march into England, to reſcue the 
parliament from the force put upon them by the army, and 
reſtore them to their authority. Theſe commiſſioners, who 
made a fort of convention of eſtates, though the union of 
the two kingdoms denied them the name, offered Monk to 
increaſe his army with twenty thouſand men of their nation, 
and granted him thirty thouſand pounds above the aſſeſſments 
to enable him to maintain them. He accepted the money, 
but refuſed the troops, believing he wanted them not. Some 
Scotch writers affirm, that in diſmiſſing this aſſemby, he re- 
commended to them, to take all poſſible care to preſcrve the 
peace and tranquillity of the kingdom, and defired them to 
abjure the king, and royal family. But Gumble, who was 
bis chaplain, and writ his life, poſitively denies it. Thus 
much is certain, it was abſolutely neceflary for him, care- 
fully to conceal his intention to ſerve the king, and his fear 
of betraying this ſecret, made him, on ſome occaſions, carry 
his diſſimulation to exceſs. He was, however, extremely 
ſuſpected by thoſe, who would not hear of the king's reſto- 
ration. Theſe men were very numerous, not to mention 
the army, which aſſuredly had no ſuch intention, though, 
noun to them, their march was deſigned for that purpoſe 
alone. | 
[1659-60.] Monk entered England with his army the 2d 
of January, and conſequently might now be informed 
a letter from the ſpeaker, acquainting him with the late tranſ- 
actions, thanking him, in the name of the parliament, for 
vis Kind intentions, and infſinuating, that if he thought 1t 
proper, he might ſave himſelf the trouble of coming to 


© And thereby be beforehand with Monk ; by which means. he might 
make terms with the king for the preſervation of himſelf, his friends, and 
is cauſe ; but if it were left to Monk, they, aud all that had been done, 
2 be left to the danger of deſtruction. Hereupon they two agreed, that 
Vhitelock ſhould immediately go the king; but Vane, Deſborcugh, and 
zecty, coming to Fleetwood in the mean time, made him alter his reſolu— 
on. Whitelock, p. > I 


= This year, on October 31, died John Bradſhaw, preſident of the court 
u Condemned king Charles I, 


| 


members of parliament, who had taken part with the army, 


known where to retire for a ſubſiſtence. But though he 


of the rump's re-eſtabliſhment. Some days after he received 
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London, fince the parliament was in peaceable poſſeſſion of 
their authority. But this letter did not interrupt his march, 
If it be conſidered, that the pretence he bad hitherto alledged 
for his expedition into England, was the reſtitution of the 
Parliament, and that he continued his march, though the 
a6 paging was reftored, it will be ealy to perceive, that. he 
jad quite another motive than what was at firſt alledged. 
This pretence failing him, he was obliged to find another, 
and that was, to aſſiſt the parliament, to reduce the army to 
obedience and ſubmiſſion. On his arrival at York, he found 
the lord Fairfax, formerly general to the parliament, at the 
head of ſome troops of that county, and in poſſeſſion of the 
city, in order to hinder the committee of ſatety from bein 
maſters of it. The lord Fairfax received Monk into York 
without any difficulty, and they had many conferences to- 
gether. Fairfax was a preſbyterian, though Cromwell had 
made him ſubſervient to the riſe .of the independents. So, 
it would be hard to conceive what intereſt he could have 
in countenancing Monk's deſigns, if the preſbyterian party 
had not ſecretly agreed to concur in the king's reſtoration. 
Whatever diſſimulation Monk had uſed, in pretending 
that he had no other view than to reſtore the rump, the 
members of that parliament were too wiſe not to perceive, 
he had ſome other hidden deſign, But they heſitated be- 
tween two opinions, in appearance equally probable, namely, 
that he intended either to advance himſelf in imitation of 
Cromwell, or to deſtroy the king. For this reaſon, the 
rump, a few days after their meeting, appointed a Cov x- 
CIL OF STATE, conſiſting of- twenty-eight members, of 
whom Monk was one, and ordered each counſellor to take 
the following oath : : | 
*© do hereby ſwear that I do renounce the pretended title 
of CHARLES STEVART, and the whole line of the late king 
James, and of every other perſon as a fingle perſon, pre- 
tending, or which ſhall pretend to the crown or government 
of theſe nations of England, Scotland, and Ireland, or any 


of them, and the dominions and territories belonging to 


them, or any of them; and that I will, by the grace and 


aſſiſtance of Almighty God, be true, faithful and conſtant - 


to the parliament and common-wealth, and will oppoſe the 
bringing in, or ſetting up any ſingle perſon or houſe of lords, 
and every of them in this common- wealth.“ 

This precaution however did not remove the fems of the 


_ parliament with regard to Monk, who daily became more 


ſuſpected, notwithſtanding all his care to conceal his inten- 
tions. It was therefore reſolved to ſend two of their mem- 
bers to him, under the pretence of doing him honour, but 
in reality, to obſerve his proceedings. Scot and Robinſon 
were named, who found him at Leiceſter the 22d of Janu- 
arys, In this town h he received alſo commiſſioners from 
London, with an addreſs, to deſire the re-admiſſion of the 
members ſecluded in the year 1648. Scot, one of the com- 
miſſioners from the parliament, interrupted the London com- 
miſſioner who was reading the addreſs, and commanded him 
filence, looking upon this propoſal as tending directly to the 


deſtruction of the republican parliament, Nevertheleſs, 
Monk received the addreſs. As he continued his march, he 


received many ſuch, ſo that it ſeemed to be the general ſenſe 
of the nation, that the preſbyterians ſhould reſume the reins 
of the government. Let us reflect here a little on this ex- 
traordinary change. | | 

It cannot be denied, that the ſecluded members in 1648 
were preſbyterians, who had, on all occafions, ſhewn an 
extreme animoſity againſt the king and the church of Eng- 
land. If they had teſtified a deſire to reſtore the late king 
by the treaty of Newport, this.was owing to conditions, 
which he looked upon as intolerable, and which neceſſity 
alone compelled him to grant. Nay, the parliament could 
not reſolve to allow ſome reſtrictions deſired by the king to 
their demands. If they voted that the king's conceſſions 
might ſerve for foundation to a peace, it was at a time 
when the army was now in London, ready to execute the 
violence which was acted the next day. The preſbyterians 
therefore cannot be conſidered as having been at any time 
favourable to Charles I. Since the 6th of December 1648, 
they had been kept very low, having conſtantly had for ene- 
mies the royaliſts, parliament, protector, and army, ſo that 


f Monk placed no confidence in Hyde, and when he ſent the aſſurance 
of his ſervice to the king by fir John Greenvil, it was with this proviſo, that 
Hyde ſhould not be let into the ſecret. So ſays Bevil Higgens, who had ir 
from his own mother, ſiſter to fir John Greenvil. 

8 All the way from Leiceſter to St, Albans, they lodged in the ſame houſe 

with him, and when they withdrew to their own apartment, they always found 
or made ſome hole in the door or wall, to look or liſten. Skinner, p. 197. 
h It was at Harborough, January 23. See Skinner, p. 195, and Phil- 

pee | 
10 E. Biſhop 
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they were without any power. And yet, during Monk's 
march, this party not only revives, but even becomes ſupe- 
rior to all the reſt, and the whole nation ſeems to conſpire to 
reſtore them the ſupreme authority, in demanding the re-ad- 
miſſion of the ſecluded members in 1648. What could be 
the-motive of ſo great a number of addreffes on this account, 
preſented to Monk in his march? And why did Monk re- 
ceive them ſo favourably ? Certainly, when he left Scotland, 
his intention, however concealed, was to labour the king's 
reſtoration i. But if the preſpyterians had not engaged to 
favour this reſtoration, the raiſing their party, and putting 
them in poſſeſſion of the government, would have been a 
very unlikely means to accompliſh it. All that Monk eould 
thereby have gained, was, the king's reſtoration on the ſame 
terms which his father had granted in the treaty of Newport, 
which, doubtleſs, was very far from his intention. Let us 
therefore conclude, that all theſe addreſſes were an effect, or 


conſequence of a ſecret agreement between the royaliſts and 


preſbyterians, whereby theſe had conſented to the king's re- 
ſtoration, on conditions relating to their religion alone, with- 
out inſiſting, as they had betore conſtantly done, on any 
terms concerning the government. Without this ſuppoſiti- 
on, the ſteps, afterwards taken for the king's reſtoration, can 
never be conceived, and with it, all the proceedings are na- 
tural. | | | 


This agreement was a ſecret which was carefully to be 


concealed, leſt its diſcovery ſhould produce an accommo- 
dation between the parliament and the army, in which caſe 
Monk, who had but five thouſand men, would have been 
little able to execute his defigns. Wherefore, though he 
received all the addreſſes, he was very careful not to expreſs 
the leaſt ſigns of approbation, but contented himſelf with 
A general anſwer, that they ſhould be laid before the parha- 
ment “. | ' | 
Monk, as I ſaid, had but five thouſand men I. With this 
army it was not poffible to withſtand the other, which was 
three times as numerous, and of which ſeveral regiments 
were now in London. If the parliament and army could 
have united together, they would, doubtleſs, have rendered 
all Monk's projects impracticable. But the parliament was 
Kill more jealous of their own army than of Monk. They 
only ſuſpected that general of having ſecret defigns, without 
knowing exactly wherein they conſiſted. But that the gen- 
eral officers of the army would become maſters, if their 
aſſiſtance was neceſſary, could not be doubted. It was 
Monk's intereſt therefore to foment this diſunion, and he 
could not more ſucceſsfully do it, than by profeſſing an entire 
devotion to the parliament. He thereby removed from the 
parliament all thoughts of an union with the army, which 
appeared unneceſſary, while Monk's fidelity could be relied 
on. This was the true reaſon of Monk's extreme diffimula- 


tion, and of his pretending on all occaſions, that his march 


to London was only to ſerve and obey the parliament. _ 

When he came to St. Albans, within twenty miles of 
London, he writ to the parliament, to.defire that the regi- 
ments in the city, might be ſent to more diſtant quarters, it 
not being convenient, that troops, which had ſo lately been 
in rebellion, ſhould mix with thoſe which were entirely de- 
voted to the parliament, and come to offer their ſervice. With 
this letter he ſent the manner in which his ſoldiers might be 
iodged in London, and the quarters that might be affigned 
to the regiments which were to be removed. Though this 
demand was ſuſpected by many members to have ſome myſ- 
tery in it, it was however granted by a majority of voices, 
and the regiments in the city were ordered to remove. This 
ſhews, either that Fleetwood and Deſborough were no great 
politicians, if they did not fee that Monk's demand tended 
to make himſelf maſter of the city and parliament, or that 
they believed they had not a ſufficient influence over their 
inferior officers, to venture to oppoſe it. It ſeems, they 
could refolve nothing without Lambert, who was now pri— 
ſoner in the Tower. 0 

However this be, Monk artfully improving the diviſion be- 
tween the parliament and the army, entered London, in 


triumph, the 3d of February 1659-60. After he had given 


orders for quartering his troops, he repaired to the council 
of ſtate, who immediately tendered him the abjuration oath, 
which all the members were obliged to take, But he aſked 


+ Biſhop Burnet more 1eaſonally ſuppoſes, that Monk had no ſettled 


tefign au way, but rejoived to do is occaion ſhould be offered to him, 
. 84. 

« He kept himſelſ under ſuch a reſerve, that he declared all the while in 
the moit ſolemn manner for a common=wealth, ard againſt a fingle perſon, 
12 particulat agamit the king. See Ludlow, tom, II. p. 811. The ſame 
diy he entered London, Ludlow viſiting him, he told Ludlow, “ That he 


itſelf. Upon this refuſal he was denied admittan 


in your civil or military power, of the laſt of whoſe imp 


time to refolve, ſaying, he had been informed that a 
objections had been made to this oath, even in the parle 
ce 1 
council of ſtate, till he had taken the oath, and waz 8b a 
to withdraw. | 175 "Beg 
The 6th of February he went to the parliament, wh., 
the mouth of the ſpeaker, he received the compliment, 7 
thanks of the houſe; to which he returned the wa 
anſwer ; » "ng 


Mr. Speaker, 


«© AMONGST the many mercics of God to the 
nations, yonr peaceable reſtitution is not the leaſt, ] 
you faid) his work alone, and to him belongs the glory of jr 
and J eſteem it as a great effect of his goodneſs to me tha 
he was pleaſed to make me, amongſt many worthier i 
your ſervice, ſome way inſtrumental in it. I did nothi 
but my duty, and deſerve not to receive fo great an hong,. 
and reſpect as you are pleaſed to give me at this time and 
place, which I ſhall ever acknowledge as a high mark 0. 
your favour to me. | | 

„Sir, 1 ſhall not now trouble you with large narratives 
only give me leave to acquaint you, that as I marcheq from 
Scotland hither, I oblerved the people in moſt counties in 
great and earneſt expectations of a ſettlement, and ſevenal 
applications were made to me, with numerous ſubſcriptions 
to them. The chiefeſt heads of their deſires were for a free 
and a full parhament, and that you would determine your 
fitting; a goſpel miniſtry ; encouragement of learning and 
univerfities; and for admittance of the members ſecluded 
before the year 1648, withour any previous oath or engzoe. 
ment. To which I commonly anſwered, that you are noy 
in a free parliament ; and if there, be any force remaining 
upon you, I would endeavour to remove it ; and that yoy 
had voted to fill up your houſe, and then you would he 3 
full parliament alſo; and that you had already determined 
your fitting : and for the miniſtry, their maintenance, the 
laws, and univerſities, you had largely declared concerning 
them in your laſt declaration; and I was confident you would 
adhere to it: but as for thoſe gentlemen ſecluded in the 
year 1648, J told them you had given judgment in it, and 
all people ought to acquieſce in that judgment; but to admit 
any members to fit in parliament without a previous oath or 
engagement, to preſerve the government in being, it was 
never done in England. 

“ But although I ſaid it not to them, T muſt fay, with 
pardon, to you, that the leſs oaths and engagements are im- 
poſed (with reſpect had to the ſecurity of the common cauſe) 
your ſettlement will be the ſooner attained to. I am the 
more particular ' in theſe matters to let you ſee how grateful 
your preſent conſultations about theſe things will be to the 

people. I know all the ſober gentry will cloſe with you, 
if they may be tenderly and gently uſed ; and I am ſure you 
will ſo uſe them, as knowing it to be the common concern, to 
amplify, and not to leſſen our intereſt, and to be careful 
that neither the cavalicr, nor fanatic party have yet a ſhare 


le Poor 
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tience to government, you have lately had fo ſevere expert 
ence. I ſhall ſay ſomething of Ireland and Scotland ; indeed 
Ireland is in an unſettled condition, and made worſe by 
your interruptions, which prevented the pafling an act tor 
the ſettlement of the eſtates of adventurers and folciers 
there, which I heard you intended to have done in a ftv 
days; and I preſume, it will be now quickly done, being 
ſo neceſlary at this time, when. the wants of the common. 
wealth call for ſupplies ; and people will unwillingly pa, 
taxes for thoſe eſtatcs, of which they have no legal atfurance: 
I need not tell you how much you were abuſed in the 10. 
' mination of your officers of your armies there; their malice 
that deceived you, hath been ſufficiently manifeſted : do 
affirm, that thoſe now that have declared for you will co. 
tinve faithful, and thereby evince, that as well there as bete, 
it is the ſober intereſt muſt eſtabliſh your dominion. 45 
for Scotland, I muſt ſay, the people of that nation defer 
to be cheriſhed ; and I believe your late declaration WI 
much glad their ſpirits; for nothing was to them more 
dreadful, than a fear to be over-run with fanatic notion. 


was fully reſolved to promote the intereſt of a commonwealth.” Adding 
« We muſt live and die for and by a commonwealth,” Idem. p. 820. 15 
Dr. Skinner ſays, his army, upon a review at Highgate, cen . 
ſive thouſand eight hundred men (p. 221.) namely, four thouſand foo Fo 
eighteen hundred horſe. The parliament's regiments in London con 


of two thouſand horſe, and eight thouſand foot. Phillips, P. 679 
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tumdiy recommend them to your affection and eſteem; thing from the lord mayor, who was perſuaded that Monk 
4 defire the intended union may be proſecuted, and their was deceitful and treacherous, and only ſought to deceive 
w_ ade proportionable \to thoſe in England, for which him. Notwithſtanding all this, Monk aſſembled his forces, 
l 3 aavd by promiſe to become a ſuitor to you. And with a reſolution to march once more into the city, and be 
I 15 : hs [ muſt aſk leave to intreat you to make a ſpeedy reconciled to the magiſtrates, whatever might be the conſe- 
m_ * r the civil government there, of which they have quence. At his departure, he ſent a letter to the parliament, 
den deſtitute near a year, to the ruin of many families: and writ with the approbation of his principal officers, complain- 
e. t commiſſioners for managing of the government, and ing, That they gave too much countenance to Lambert, 
N © fit in courts of judicature, be ſpeedily appointed, Vane, and ſeveral that engaged with the late committee of 
ans try will be very miſerable. ſafety; and that they had permitted Ludlow and ſome others 
ST I directed mr. Gumble lately to preſent ſome names to fo fit in their houſe, that had been, by fir Charles Coote and 
ou, both for commiſſions and judges ; but by reaſon of your ſome of the lriſh officers, accuſed of high treaſon ; and had 
ae affairs, he was not required to deliver them in writing: Ccountenanced too much a, late petition to exclude the moſt 
but 1 bumbiy preſent them to your confideration. ſober and conſcientious, both miniſters and others, by oaths, 
This ſpeech was not agreeable to all ; ſome of the mem- trom all employment and maintenance; and in fine, peremp- 
bers complained, Monk ſpoke too poſitively, and aſſumed torily demanded, that by Friday next, they would iſſue out 
too great an authority: that he affected a popularity, which writs to all up their houſe ; and when filled, ſhould riſe at an 
juſtly rendered him ſuſpected: that he engaged for the fide- appointed time, to give place to a full and free parliament.” 
lt of the Iriſh officers, which, however, was to be doubted: By this letter the parliament eaſily perceived, Monk ſought 
in ſhort, that in ſaying, the cavaliers were not yet to have a an occaſion of quarrel, which, as it was difficult to avoid, it 
ſhare in the government, he gave that party hopes of being was judged the wiſeſt courſe to vote Monk the thanks of the 
one day admitted. | | : houſe for his care, and that his defires ſhould be ſatisfied 
Two days after, the parliament had occaſion to try Monk's without delay. At the lame time, Scot and Robinſon were 
fidelity, and to be aſſured, whether he was ſo devoted to diſpatched to him with this reſolution. But Monk was now 
their intereſt as he ſtudied to appear. 'The common council marched into the city, and had, though with great difficulty, 
of the city of London, aſſembling the 7th of February, prevailed with the mayor to aflemble the common council 
"eſolved to pay no more taxes till the parliament was filled mn. that afternoon. Mean time, the two commiſſioners of the 
E They knew Monk's deſign was to reſtore the members ſe- parhament, having waited on Monk with the meſſage return- 
Jucded in 1648, and, doubtleſs, thought by this reſolution ed with little ſatis faction. He only told them, ** All would 
to advance the affair. They had nothing to fear from Monk, be well, if his letter was complied with.“ Upon this anſwer, 
and knew the parliament would not recall the regiments * the parliament voted, that the command of the army ſhould 
which were removed from London, to force the city to obe- be lodged in five commiſſioners b, of whom Monk. himſelf 
dience. Upon advice of this reſolution, the parliament or- Was one, and that the quorum of them ſhould be three - bur 
dered Monk to lead his army into the city, ſeize- eleven when It Was moved, that Monk ſhould always be one of the 
members of the common council, and pull down the chains, three, it was carried in the negative. N 
gates, and portcullices. Monk readily and inſtantly obeyed In this interval, Monk repairing to the common council, 
the order n. He aſſembled his forces, entered the city, and made a ſpeech, in which he teſtified his concern for havin 
arreſted the eleven members of the common council, Then accepted a commiſſion ſo diſagreeable in the execution to the 
he writ to the parliament an account of what ne had done, City. That he was forced to accept it, or quit his command, 
praying them withal to moderate their rigour, with reſpect which be had thought proper to keep at ſuch a juncture, for 
| to the gates and portcullices. But the parliament, whether the good of the city, and of the whole nation, whoſc hap- 
| through animoſity againſt the city, or a farther trial of pineſs and advantages he ſhould always promote to the utmoſt 
| Monk's fidelity, and perhaps to engage him in an irrecon- of bis power. To give an unqueſtionable proof of the 
| cileable quarrel with the city, inſiſted upon a punctual com- fincerity of his intentions, he communicated to the council 
pliance with their order, and were immediately obeyed. Af- his letter to the parliament, and anſwer to the two commiſ- 
ter that, he returned with his troops to Whitehall, which fioners. As theſe proofs were convincing, the council was 
| difpleaſed the parliament, believing Monk ought not to have appeaſed, and Monk looked upon as a friend come to their 
1 quitted the city without their order. The fame, or the fol- relief, notwithſtanding the tranſactions of the foregoing day. 
ſe) lowing day, Praiſe-God Barebone, formerly mentioned on V hen the news of this Teconciliation was diſperſed through 
ho | occafion of Oliver Cromwell's firſt parliament, preſented a the city, it was tollowed with ringing of bells and bonfires 
ful | petition to the houſe, ſubſcribed by many perſons, defiring in every ſtreet, at which were e numberleſs rumps in 
FR E the oath of abjuration of Charles Stuart might be taken by contempt of the parliament %, Some days after, the council 
ou, | all perſons without exception, and he received the thanks of ſtate ſent to defire Monk to come and aſſiſt them with 
you of the houſe, 15 | : Es his counſels, in regulating the affairs of the nation : but he 
0 { Monk's late proceedings aſtoniſhed both his friends and did not think fit to expoſe himſelf to that danger. He an- 
ofa E the city of London. The magiſtrates, enraged at this treat- ſwered, that the inhabitants of London were fo diſſatisfied, 
hare ment, looked upon him as a perfidious man, who had that his preſence was abſolutely neceflary in the city, to keep 
T of the ſecluded members, in order to know their ſentiments men conjured him to ſtay in the city, acquainting him, that 
e and as one abſolutely devoted to the parliament. On the the parliament was ſecretly endeavouring to corrupt his army, 
ſe by other hand, his friends repreſented to him, that he was and that fir Arthur Haſlerig had writ to ſeveral perſons in 
& for | guilty of an irreparable fault, in quarrelling with the Lon- London, to that purpoſe. So Monk took care to avoid the 
\Jiers | Coners, who alone were able to ſupport him againſt the par- ſnare laid for him. > | 
1 | lament bent upon his ruin, whatever they might pretend: Since Monk's union with the city, addreſſes for the re- ad- 
being | that this commiſſion was a ſnare, which had loſt him the mithon of tae ſecluded members were more frequent than 
mon. confidence of the city, and expoſed him to the parliament's ever. Very likely, there were emittaries diſperſed in ſeveral 
; pay deligns againſt him; beſides that without the aſſiſtance of quarters, to incite the people to offer theſe petitions, which 


Se | London he would never, with his ſmall” army, be able to were always favourably reccived by Monk, it being neceflary 


— execute his intentions . | for him to ſupport his defigns by the general inclination of 

Jalice | Monk, convinced by theſe reaſons, that he had carried the people. He Knew what uſe was to be made of a preſby- 
100 bis diffimulation too far, thought only of repairing his error, terian parliament, though many who ſigned the petitions, 

con 3 

fac ne eſteem of the city. He therefore ſent, without lols of throne. | 

As me, Clarges his confident to fir Thomas Alley ne lord mayor, At laſt, on the 18th of February, Monk ſo ordered it, that 

eſerde | to tell him, he was very ſorry for what he had done, and ſome of the fitting members had a conference with ſome of 
will deſired a conference with him and the common council, to the ſecluded, concerning their re-admiffion. He could have 
ſt make reparation for his fault. But Clarges could obtain no- wiſhed, this might have been done by common conſent. 

yt 10115» F 


" It was an afſeflinent of one hundred thouſand pounds a month, lately and, ever ſince his arrival at London, had acted jointly with him; fo that 


\ ding | 4 Heath, p. 436. Whitelock ſays, The council of ſtate found the had the general refuſed his orders, the others might have done the bufineſs 
| 5 London | apa inclined to the bringing in of the king; or to without him, and conſequently, put it to the hazard of removing him from 
A 17 orthwith a free parliament for that end, p. 695. the command of his army. But as he did not let his friends know this rea- 


ns H » . * # : 2 7 ar * . 
ot, an SW to {ce 1 himſelf, if they would command theſe things to be done, fon, the action was variouſly cenſured, p. 237. 


iihed „nn ars os in execution,” Ludlow, tom. II. p. 824. re They were fir Arthur Haflerig, colonel Morley, Walton, Alured and 
by > kinner s life of Monk, it is ſaid, that the orders to march the army Monk. Ludlow, tom. II. p. 830, 831. 
milou were not directed to Monk alone, but alſo to the other 4 This Saturday night, February 11, was called the roaſting of the rump. 
85 : 


whereof Haflerig, Walton, and Morley, were upon the place, Skinner, p. 230. 
| Monk 


| amuſed them with hopes of his ſupporting the re-admifſion them in awe. On the other hand, the lord mayor and alder- 


an open rupture with the parliament, in order to regain imagined that preſbyterianiſin was going to remount the 
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But the conference was fruitleſs, becauſe the fitting mem=- every one, after ſo long an interruption of kinply Power 
bers could not, or would not, undertake for the parliament's parliamcnt before their ſeparation, thought it ſtill nec 
accepting the conditions which ſhould be agreed on. They to amuſe the public, or at leaſt to leave room to 
were for leaving that to the determination of the parliament, whether the king's reſtoration was intended, W 
who, doubtleſs, would have found means to prolong the af- was voted, firſt, that no perſon thould be admitted 10 
fair. But Monk ſaw himſelf indiſpenſably obliged to bring military employ, before he had ſworn to acknowledge bY 
it to a ſpeedy concluſion, for fear a delay might produce an lawfulneſs of taking up arms againſt the late King , 9. 
agreement between the army and parliament. This union condly, that no perſon who had been in arms pain re 
was ſo natural, in the extremity to which the affairs of the parliament, ſhould be cboſen a member of the next varl, 
parliament were. reduced, that it is aſtoniſhing, no endea- ment. In all appearance, theſe reſolutions were only * 
vours were uſed to procure it. At leaſt, hiftory is filent to prevent diſturbances from the malecontents, in the "ay 
upon that head. So Monk, deſirous to improve ſo favour- val betwixt the two parliaments. It is at leaſt certain 8 
able a juncture, reſolved to introduce the ſecluded members the laſt was neglected in the new elections of repreſentative; 
into the parliament, in ſpite of thoſe who were now fitting. among whom were great numbers of royaliſts. As the 0 
But as this could not be done without the affiſtance of the obſervance of it was to be queſtioned by the next ple lat 
army, he aſſembled his officers, to acquaint them with his only, there was nothing to be ſaid, till they ſhould meer, x 
intentions. All conſented, on certain conditions relating to But theſe delufive votes were not capable of impoſing « 
their own intereſts, and which were poſitively promiſed. the republicans, who faw but too plainly, that a refolt, 
Then Monk made the ſecluded members engage, that after was taken to reſtore the king. To prevent this blow FR: 
their re- admiſſion, they would call a free parliament, and could not but .crutſh them entirely, they endeavoureq tg _ 
diſſolve the preſent”. | ; ſuade Monk to take upon himſclt the government, and ſup 
Theſe reſolutions being taken, Monk repaired to White- ply the place of Oliver Cromwell*, chuſing rather to 0% 
hall the 28th of February, attended by all the ſecluded mem- him for governor or even fovereign, than be expoſed to ih, 
bers, and after an exhortation to take care of the intereſts of king's vengeance. Monk having conſtantly rejected this 
the nation, gave them a guard to conduct them to the par- offer, they applied to Clarges to defire him to perſuade tha 
liament, where they took their ſeats, without any previous general to accept the government. But Clarges diſcgyer 
notice to the fitting members. They were ſo ſuperior in their plot to the council of ſtate, who, if Monk had por 
number to the independents, that the heads of that party, interceded for them, would have punithed them ſeverety, 
after a ſhort demur among themſelves, thought fit to with- This attempt failing, they privately excited a good num. 
draw and abandon their cauſe. | . ber of officers of their own principles to draw up a declatz. 
The ſame day, Monk writ a circular letter to all the regi- tion, by which they engaged to ſupport the republican go. 
ments, to inform them of the change in the parliament, to vernment. They brought the declaration to the general to 
aſſure them of the zeal of the reſtored members for the in- fign, pretending it ſhould afterwards be ſubſcribed by the 
tereſt of the army, and to defire their oppoſition to all at- whole army. But Monk excuſed himſelf, alledging, this 
rempts in favour of Charles Stuart. This Jaſt clauſe was precaution was needleſs after the vote, That no adherent of 
thought neceſſary to keep the army in temper, which was yet the King ſhould be elected to ſerve in the enſuing parliament, 
far from defiring the king's reſtoration. This letter was But they made no account of this evaſion, Knowing, that i 
ſigned by Monk himſelf, and his principal officers, and ſent belonged to the houſe of commons to judge of the qualifice- 
the ſame day to the colonels of the ſeveral regiments. tions of their members. In ſhort, as they continued to 
This parliament continued their ſeſſion but twenty-five importune him, he forbad them with an air of authority, to 
days, during which they did ſeveral things, plainly ſhewing aſſemble without his permiſtion, | 
they were far from being the king's enemies. Some of their The tranſactions in England being quickly carried to car 
proceedings ſhall here be laid together, that I may not be dinal Mazarin, it was not difficult for him to perceive, thit 
obliged to breal: the thread of the narration. 1. They an- Monk had ſome great deſign in view. But as he could not 
nulled all votes and orders made by the parliament fince the judge whether that general was labouring for himſelf or the 
6th of Necember 1648, againſt the ſecluded members. 2. king, he ordered monficur de Bourdeaux the French em— 
They releaſed all the impriſoned friends of the king, and baflador at London, to offer his friendſhip to Monk, aa 
amongſt the reſt ſir George Booth*. 3. They conſtituted every thing in his power, whatever were his deſigns. Pro- 
Monk, by act of parliament, captain general of the armies bably, the cardinal, who had always treated the king uit 
of the three nations. 4. They repealed the oath of abjura- negle&, and was but little, if at all, defirous of his reftors 
tion of Charles Stuart, and all the royal family. 5. They tion, would have been glad, Monk had been labouring for 
appointed a new council of ſtate confiſting of one and thirty himſelf ). But in caſe Monk intended to reſtore the king, 
members, moſt of them royaliſts, and well diſpoſed to ſerve the cardinal was willing to have ſome ſhare ia it, in ordet | 
the king*. 6. They made great changes in the militia of to make amends for his harſh uſage of the king, on ſundii 
London, and the ſeveral counties, and revoked all commii- occaſions. The embaflador applying to Clarges, intimnt 
ſions granted by the republicans. 7. They abrogated the to him, that the cardinal was ready to ſerve the general i 
engagement to be true and faithful to the common-wealth all his undertakings, and defired a conference with hin. 
* without a king or houſe of peers,” by which the lords, But though Monk would not abſolutely refuſe a vifit fro 
who were generally the king's adherents, were reſtored to the embaſlador, he ordered Clarges to tell him, it was 01 
their right of conſtituting a ſeparate houſe in parliament. condition, he ſhould not propoſe any thing to him in t. 
Laſtly, they diſſolved themſelves the 16th of March, after ference to the Engliſh affairs. So, the viſit paſted in gene 
having iſſued out writs for a free parliament to meet the 25th compliments. : : 0 
of April, who were to reſtore the king, which was no longer The day after the diſſolution of the parliament, fir Jon 
doubtedu. However as ſuch a change could not pleaſe Greenvil, ſent by the king to general Monk, was introduc 


„the 
eflir 
doubt 


* Monk made the ſecluded members, before their admiſſion, ſubſcribe months. Clarendon, tom. III. p. 563. E 
thei four articles. 1. To ſettle the conduct of the armies in the three na- »In the act of the militia of London was a clauſe, that every comm: 
tions lo as might beit tecure the peace of the common-wealrh, 2. To pro- fioner ſhall acknowledge and declare, That the war undertaken by bot 
vide for the 1upport of the forces by ſea and land, and money alſo for their houſes of parliament in their defence againſt the forces raiſed in the nan 
arrcars, and the contigencies of the government, 3. To conſtitute a coun- of the late king, was juſt and lawful, and that magiſtracy and am! 
cit of fate tor the civil government of Scotland and Ireland, and to iſſue out are the ordinances of God.” Whitelock, p. 699. | 

 vrits for the ſummoning a parliament to mect at Weſtnunſter the 25th of * Among the reſt (ſays Skinner) fir Arthur Haſlerig, to preclude 1 
Apiil. 4. To confent to their own diflolution, by a time that ſhould be king's reſtoration, offered him one hundred thouſand hands that on 
limited to them. Skinner, p. 241. ſubſeribe his title, p. 276. ; ; 

The carls of Crawford and Lauderdale, and the lord Sinclair, were Mr. Lock ſays, that Monk had agreed with the French embaſſaco ; 
alſo rejeated. take the government on himſelf, by whom he had promite from Mans 

To let the reader ſee who were then the leading men, it may not be of aſſiſtance from France, to ſupport him in this undertaking. 195 ge, 
amiſs to infect the names of this council, which Rapin, by miſtake, ſays, gain was ſtruck between them late at night, but not fo ſecretly; but. oo 
conſiſted but of twenty-one members, General Monk, William Pierpoint, Monk's wife, who had poſted herſglt behind the hanginge, where ſlie 0 . 

ohn Crew, colonel Rofliter, Richard Knightley, colonel Popham, colonel hear all that paſſed, finding what was refolved, ſent immediately notice n 
forley, lord Fairfax, fir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, fir Gilbert Gerrard, by her brother Clarges to fir Anthony Aſhley Cooper. She was zenlon 
lord chicf jultice St. John, fir John Temple, lord cammiſſioner Widdring- the reſtoration of the king, and promiſed fir Anthony, to watch hel e. 
ton, fir Jom Kyclyn, fir William Waller, fir Richard Ontlow, fir William band, and inform him from time to time how matters went. . 
Lewis, colonel Edward Montague, colonel Edward Harley, colonel Richard notice fir Anthony ſummoned the council of ſtate, and before = 
Norton, Arthur Aungfley, Denz1l Houlles, colonel George Thomſon, John indirealy charging Monk with what he had learned, propoſed, chat hes 
'Frevor, fir John Holland, fir Joln Potts, colonel John Birch, fir Harbot- move all ſcruples, Monk would at that inſtant take away their One 
tle Grinmone, John Swinſin, John Weaver, ferjeant Maynard. Phillips, from ſuch and ſuch officers in his army, and give them to thole abe 
P. 690. | named, By this means the army ceated to be at Monk's 2 
They alſo raiſed an aſſeſſment of one hundred thouſand pounds a month, was put into hands that would not ferve him, in the deſign he had U 
Ar th paymgnt, of the army, aud detraying the public expences for fix taken, Memoirs of the earl of Shaftſbuty. geren 


- 
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o him in the night. He told him, the king expected great much, perhaps, out of affection to him, as to deliver the 
from him, and that he would finiſh a work ſo hap- Kingdom from the dominion of the independents and fanatics, 
ily begun, and even very far advanced. Monk anſwered, and from the tyranny of the army, which had laſted twelve 
he was always diſpoſed to ſerve his majeſty to the utmoſt of years. f 

his power; but the troops of the two armies were yet ſo Two days after the opening of the parliament, Greenvil, 
averſe to his reſtoration, that the deſign could not be kept returning from Bruſſels, waited on Monk, with a commiſ- 
oo ſecret, becauſe a diſcovery would give occaſion to the ſion from the king, conſtituting him captain general of all 
republicans to ſubvert it. Diſſimulation therefore was yet the forces of the three kingdoms, and alſo with a letter from 
neceſſary, till the parliament which was to meet ſhould com- his majeſty to be communicated to the council of ſtate, and 
ſete the work; and, in the mean time, it ſhould be his the officers of the army. But Monk declined to open the 
care to model the army to the king's advantage, by the letter, till he had received the parliament's directions. 
removal of the molt ſuſpected officers. He added, the better Mean time, the commons having adjourned themſelves for 
to execute the projected deſign, he thought it abſolutely two or three days, Greenvil applied himſelf to the lords, and 
neceſlary for the King to prepare a declaration capable of diſ- preſented to them a letter from the king, with a declaration 
elling the fears of thoſe who were moſt guilty, and promiſe dated the 14th of April. ET 

\ free and general pardon to all his ſubjects, except ſuch In the letter the king told the lords, that hearing, they 
is ſhould be exempted by parliament ; and that he would were again acknowledged to have the authority, belonging 
conſent to any act which ſhould. be preſented to him for the to them by their birth, he hoped they would uſe it for the 
ayment of the arrears due to the army, and for the ſettle- public good, for compoſing the diſtractions of the king- 
ment of public ſales and diſpoſitions of lands to officers, ſol- dom, and for reſtoring him to his juſt prerogatives, the 
diers and others ; as alſo for toleration or liberty of conſci- parliament to their privileges, and the people to their liber- 
ence, and that no perſon ſhould be moleſted on account of ties. As for the declaration, it will be neceflary to inſert it 
his religion, who ſhould not diſturb the public peace. at large. | 

Laſtly, his advice was, that the king ſhould remove in time 

to ſome town of the united Provinces, to prevent his being CHARLES REX, „ 
arreſted by the Spaniards, ſhould they have any ſuch inte- „CHARLES by the grace of God, king of England, 
tion, which might ruin the whole undertaking. Scotland, France and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. 
The king punctually followed theſe inſtructions, as will To all our loving ſubjects, of what degree or quality ſoever, 
be preſently ſeen, and removed from Bruſſels to Breda, not greeting. If the general diſtraction and confuſion which is 
without danger of being ſtopped at Bruſſels, according to. ſpread over the whole kingdom, doth not awakea all men to 
the lord Clarendon. | a defire and longing, that thoſe wounds which have ſo many 

Mean while, Monk made good uſe of the time, which years together been kept bleeding, may be bound up, all we 
remained till the meeting of the parliament. He diſplaced, can ſay will be to no purpoſe: however, after this long 
on divers pretences, ſuch officers as were moſt ſuſpected by filence, we have thought it our duty to declare how much 
W him, and filled their poſts with others in whom he could we deſire to contribute thereunto: and that as we can never 

entirely confide. Moreover, ſome officers, by his direction, give over the hope, in good time to obtain the poſſeſſion of 
framed an engagement in form of an addreſs to the general, that right, which God and nature hath made our due; fo we 
by which they promiſed a ready obedience to the orders of do make it our daily ſuit to the divine providence, that he 
| the parliament, when aſſembled. This engagement being will, in compaſhon to us and our ſubjects, after ſo long 
W preſented to Monk, he approved it, and ordered it to be miſery and ſufferings, remit, and put us into a quiet and 

E ſubſcribed by all the regiments in England, Scotland, and peaceable poſſeſſion of that our right, with as little blood and 
W lreland, This gave him a pretence to remove ſuch as re- damage to our people as is poſſible ; nor do we deſire more to 
Care W fuſed to ſign it. : | enjoy what is ours, than that all our ſubjects may enjoy what 
that E While 6 hopes of the king and his party were daily by law is theirs, by a full and entire adminiſtration of juſtice 
not W increaſing, an accident happened, which might have been throughout the land, and by extending our mercy where it 
the attended with ill conſequences, had it not been ſpeedily re- is wanted and deſerved. | 
em. medied. This was Lambert's eſcape out of the Tower, And to the end that fear of puniſhment may not engage 
and W and his putting himſelf at the head of ſome troops*. As he any, conſcious to themlelves of what is paſt, to a perſeverance 
Pro- nas greatly efteemed by the ſoldiers, there was danger that in guilt for the future, by oppoſing the quiet and happineſs 
win au the republicans, who were very numerous in the army, of their country, in the reſtoration both of king, peers, and 
tora- = would declare for him. Wherefore Monk loſt not a mo- people, to their juſt, antient and fundamental rights; we do 
g for ment to prevent this danger before the miſchief reached any by theſe preſents declare, That we do grant a free and gene- 
king, W farther. Lambert having aſſembled ſome diſcontented troops ral pardon, which we are ready, upon demand, to paſs un- 
order at Daventry, Ingold{by was immediately ſent againſt him der our great ſeal of England, to all our ſubjects, of what 
undry = with Monk's own regiment, and ordered to take tome other degree or quality ſoever, who within forty days after the 
mated WE troops in his way and give him battle, This extreme dili- publiſhing hereof, ſhall lay hold upon this our grace and 
ral yt = gence did the buſineſs effectually. As Lambert had not yet favour, and ſhall by any public act declare their doing ſo, 

him W time to aſſemble many troops, Ingoldſby met him the 22d and that they return to the loyalty and obedience of good 
from | of April, thirteen days after his eſcape, defeated and ſent ſubjects, excepting only ſuch perſons as ſhall hereafter be 
as 01 . him to the Tower. Thus the fear which Lambert's eſcape excepted by parliament: thoſe only excepted, let all our 
in ke had infuſed into the king's party was entirely diſpelled. ſubjects, how faulty ſoever, rely upon the word of a king, 
Nene Two days before the parliament met, the republicans ſolemnly given by this preſent declaration, that no crime 
. made another attempt to prevent the King's reſtoration, by whatſoever,, committed againſt us, or our royal father, be- 
r Joi | diſperſing a forged letter from Bruſſels, in which it was ſaid, fore the publication of this, ſhall ever riſe in judgment, or 
ouers | thatthe king only waited his reſtoration, to be ſeverely re- be brought in queſtion againſt any of them, to the leaſt en- 
venged upon all his oppoſers. It was alſo added, that his damagement of them, either in their lives, liberties, or 
_ party was preparing to put them all to the ſword. This forged eſtates, or (as far forth as lies in our power) ſo much as to 
br ln better beginning to do miſchief, the lords, and others of the the prejudice of thei ions. 

x bit Hrs ct, R prejudice of their reputations, by any reproach, or terms 
the ns ] king's party, publiſhed a declaration ſigned by ſeventy per- of diſtinction from the reſt of our beſt ſubjects; we defiring 
| mint bons, in which they diſavowed the intentions aſeribed to them, and ordaining, that henceforward all notes of diſcord, ſepa- 
ae is Wh and proteſted, that their defire was to live peaceably, with- ration, and difference of parties, be utterly aboliſhed among 
at thoul I 11 any thoughts of revenge upon the authors of their all our ſubjects whom we invite and conjure to a perfect 

= | 1 : . union among themſelves, under our protection, for the re- 
* he new parliament met the 2 5th of April, in two houſes, ſettlement of our juſt rights and theirs, in a free perliament, 
n bt | the one of lords, the other of commons, agrecably to the by which, upon the word of a king, we will be adviſed. 

u, "ent conſtitution®. In the houſe of lords moſt were the «© And becauſe the paſhon and uncharitableneſs of the times 
ſe or 5 — friends. In that of the commons, it was found, have produced ſeveral opinions in religion, by which men are 
wee? . I mY many royaliſts were elected, notwithſtanding the above- engaged in parties and animoſities againſt each other, which, 
b e 3x vote. Some preſbyterians, who were not in the when they ſhall hercafter unite ina freedom of converſation, will 
Upon . — » had a mind to complain, and moved ior an exami- be compoſed, or better underſtood ; we do declare a liberty 
= Ks ned _— but were not heard. Moſt of the to tender conſciences; and that no man ſhall be diſquieted, 
IR 8 th 125 members were no leſs zealous than the royaliſts or called in queſtion for differences of opinion in matters of 
ing's reſtoration, which every one wiſhed, not ſo religion, which do not diſturb the peace of the kingdom, 


ſervices 


4 * 


© Seven or eight troops of horſe, and . illi 
e of horſe, and one company of foot. Phillips, p. 2 Edward Montague, earl of Mancheſter, was choſen ſpeaker for th 
9 Four troops of horſe in all, ſays Whitelock, p. 699. lords, and ſir Harbottle Grimſtone for the commons. Phillips, p. 701. : 
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and that we ſhall be ready to conſent to ſuch an act of par- 
liament, as upon mature deliberation ſhall be offered unto us, 
for the full granting that indulgence, | 

* And becauſe in the continued diſtractions of ſo many 
years, and ſo many and great revolutions, many grants and 
purchaſes of eſtates have been made to and by many officers, 
ſoldiers, and others, who are now poſſeſſed of the lame, and 
who may be liable to actions at law, upon ſeveral titles; 
we are likewiſe. willing, that all ſuch differences and all 
things relating to ſuch grants, ſales and purchaſes, ſhall be 
determined in parliament, which can beſt provide for the juſt 
ſatisfaction of all men who are concerned. | 

* And, we do further declare, that we will be ready to 
conſent to any act or acts of parliament, to the purpoſes 
aforeſaid, and for the full ſatisfaction of all arrears due 
to the officers and ſoldiers of the army under the com- 
mand of general Monk, and that they ſhall be received 
into our ſervice upon as good pay and conditions as they now 
enjoy.“ | | 

Immediately after the reading of this declaration, the lords 
voted, ©* That, according to the antient and fundamental 
laws of this kingdom, the government is, and ought to be 
by king, lords, and commons.” 

Then, fir John Greenvil came to the houſe of commons, 
and preſented a letter to them from his majeſty, with the 


ſame declaration incloſcd, which was read, as well as the 


letter directed to general Monk to be communicated to the 
council of ſtate and the army. Theſe papers, which, three 
months before, would have lain unregarded on the table, 
were now confidered as convincing proots of the king's good 
intentions, and ſufficient reaſons to reſtore him to the exer- 


ciſe of the kingly power, without requiring other conditions 


than what he ſhould himſelf be pleaſed to grant. The com- 


mons therefore readily agreed to the vote of the lords, and 


ſo the king ſaw himſelf reſtored without any of the conditi- 


ons which had cauled fo long a war, and fo great an effuſion 


of blood. This is a clear evidence, either that the royaliſts 
were much ſuperior in number in the houſe, which never- 
theleſs is not very probable, or that the preſbyterians were 
willing to deſiſt from conditions which they had formerly ſo 
ardently demanded, for certain terms relating to their reli- 


b The city of London ſent alſo ten thouſand pounds to the king, and a 
thouſand pounds a-piece to his two brothers. Phillips, p. 707. | 

© Whitelock ſays, The miniſters had diſcourſe with the king, and were 
much ſatisficd with him,” p. 702. But the lord Clarendon's words are; 
« Though they were much unſatisfied with him, they ceaſed further troub- 
ling him.” Tom. III. p. 602. | 

4 Who made him a preſent of ſix thouſand pounds. Whitelock, p. 701. 

* Burnet obſerves, in the hiſtory of his own times, that ſuch unanimity 
appeared in the proceedings of the parliament for the king's reſtoration, that 
there was not the leaſt diſpute among them, but upon one ſingle point, yet 
that was a very important one. Hale, afterwards the famous chief juſtice, 
moved, That a committee might be appointed to look into the propoſitions 
that had been made, and the conceſſions that had been offered by the late 


king, and from thence digeſt ſuch propofitions, as they ſhiould think fit to 


be ſent over to the king. This was ſeconded, but by whom the biſhop 
forgot. As ſuch a motion was foreſeen, Monk was inſtructed how to an- 
freer it: he told the houſe, that he had information of ſuch a number of 
incendiaries ſtill in the kingdom, that if any delay was put to the ſending for 
the king, he could not aviwer for the peace either of the nation or army. 
And as the king was to bring neither army nor treaſure with him, either to 
tright or corrupt them, propofitions might be as well offered to him when 
he ſhould come over; fo he moved for tending commiſſioners immediately, 
This was echoed with ſuch a ſhout over the houſe, that the motion was no 
more inſiſted on. And this, favs Burnet, was indeed the great ſervice Monk 
did, To the king's coming in without conditions, may be well imputed all the 
errors of his reign, and it may be added, many miſchiets that followed at- 
terwards, p. 88, 89. 

The parliament, on April 25, 1649, agreed upon a new fort of coin, 


* 


gion, which had been poſitively promiſed, but Whiet 
they were never performed, gave afterwards on Jos 5 
of complaint. ä Al 
The king being effectually recognized, by the v 
both houſes, the commons ordered, that lifty th 
pounds ſhould be preſented to him, ten thquſang to 
duke of York, and five thouſand to the duke of Gloue 2 
Theſe princes had never before been maſters of ſuch "hp hg 
Then the commons ordered, that all. the journals f. A 
be ſearched, and thoſe acts and orders razed out which mY 
inconſiſtent with the government of king, lords, and Ph 
mons. The army, the navy, and the city of Long, = 
pared addrefles to congratulate his majeſty on his en 
and to promiſe him perfect obedience, and theſe addref; 
were delivered to Clarges, who undertook to carry them f, 
the King, The 8th of May, the king was proclaim, . 
London, with great ſolemnity, and commiſſioners from by 
parliament and city departed on the 11th to wait on the Ke 
who expected them at the Hague. Some preſby terian mini 


Ofe of 
Oulang 


ters alſo repaired thither, as well to imprint on the King q 


lenſe of the ſervice lately done him by the ſect, as to (4,1, 
his inclinations with regard to the liberty, which the, bad 


probably ſtipulated, before they engaged in the affair of h 


reſtoration. The king confirmed by word of mouth Ait 


he had promiſed by his declaration. But when they be{gygh; 
him not to revive the uſe of the common prayer, in his cha 


pel, and that the ſurplice might be diſcontinued, he warm. 


anſwered, “ That whilſt he gave. them liberty, he would 
not have his own taken from him.“ 

After the king had given audience to the parliament 
commiſſioners the 16th of May, and received the homage of 
admiral Montague, and the other officers of the navy, wh 
waited on him at Scheveling, he till remained ſome days x 


the Hague, as well to prepare for his departure, as to receive 


the compliments of the ſtates , and embarked the 23d, He 
arrived at Dover the 25th, and the fame day at Canterbury, 
where on the morrow, he honoured Monk with the order 
of the garter. The 29th, his birth day, he arrived at 
Whitehall, through a numberleſs multitude of people, who 
by their acclamations demonſtrated their joy at his reſto- 
ration ©, | RS 


whereof were coined crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, ſixpences, pence, and 
halfpence. The larger pieces were inſcribed on one fide, Tis cou; 
WEALTH OF ENGLAND, and had St. George's croſs in a'flveld, betwixt a 
palm- branch and a laurel ; reverſe, the fame ſhield conjoinet] to another, n 
which is a harp for Ireland (vulgarly called the breeches) above which ther 
is XII. the legend Gob with us. The fixpence has v1. above the flic!d:, 
The twopence and pence have no inicription, only the initial figuies; ar 
the halfpenny only the ſingle ſhield, with the harp on the reverts, Ther 
were likewiſc coined pieces of fine gold, of the ſane form und inferiprion 53 
the filver money, xx. above the arms. The half of them have x, (üg. .) 
The ſixpence 1651, is, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the firſt milled money, queen 
Elizabeth's being only marked on the Hat edge, The copper futhing bas the 
croſs under a garland, EN GLAND's FARTIN S. Reverie, a harp, kor 
NECESSARY CHANGE. Oliver CromwelPs crown-picce- is inimitabiy per- 
formed, and preſerved as a.choice medal in the cabinets of the curious Nc. 
mg the firſt milled money that bas an inſeription upon the rim. It has lis 
head laureat, OLIVER. b. G. RP. ANG, Sco. His. &c. Pro, Revit, 
in a ſhield crowned with the imperial crown of England, St. George's c 
in the firſt and fourth quarters ; St. Andrew's for Scotland in the fecond; and 
the harp for Ireland in the third; and in a ſeutcheon of pretence his paterral 


coat, namely, a liau rampant, legend yAX QUARITUR BELLO, 1038. . 


on the rim HAS, NISI. PERITYRVYS. MINI. ADIMAT. NNO. The che 0! 
this piece having received a flaw or crack, the firit ſtroke leaves à s 
upon the money juſt below the neck; a ſure token to dittiaguith tne tur 
crow u- pieces from the counterfeit, The half-crown is equally beautill, 
though not ſo rare. The ſhilling is likewiſe a very fair piece, milled on- 
edge, and very rare. (fig. 2.) | | 
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[3660] T the arrival of the king, the face of Eng- 


land was entirely changed, and joy, pleaſures, 
ublic and private rejoicings ſucceeded to trouble, fear, and 


conſternation. The people were ſo tired of the life they had 


led for twenty years paſt, that they did not believe it poſſible 
to be in a worſe ſtate. Every one rejoiced to fee at laſt a 
calm after ſo long a ſtorm, and expected to enjoy a tranquil- 
lity, ſought in vain for ſo many years. The royaliſts and 
epilcopalians were at once raiſed to the height of their wiſhes, 
in beholding Charles II. on the throne of his anceſtors, and 
the church of England about to reſume her former luſtre. 
The preſbyrerians flattered themſelves, that their late ſervices 
for the king would; at leaſt procure them an entire liberty of 
conſcience, and the Tree exercile of their religion. The re- 
publicans, independents, anabaptiſts could not indeed, hope 
to be reſtored to the ſtate they had enjoyed fo many years, 
but expected at leaſt an intire impunity, agreeably to the 
Breda declaration. The regicides, that is, the late king's 
judges, were the only perſons that could not but expect the 
puniſhment, they juſtly deſerved, and yet, even they deſpair- 
ed not of the king's clemency, as indeed, ſuch as caſt them- 
ſelves upon it, were not wholly diſappointed. It is not there- 
fore ſtrange that the whole kingdom ſhould reſound with 
joyful tranſports, and unite in receiving with loud acclama- 
tions a king, who, according to the general expectation, 
was to reſtore the public tranquillicy and happineſs, and put 
all things in their natural order. 

Charles II. at the time of his reſtoration, was thirty years 
old, and bur little known to moſt of his ſubjects, becauſe he 
had long lived out of his dominions. His actions in the 
weſt, during his youth, where he commanded for the king 
his father, had been diſtinguiſhed by no advantageous event. 
His conduct in Scotland, when he was called to the crown 
of that kingdom, had not redounded to his honour, fince, 
in his declaration publiſhed there, he had not fcrupled to 
ſacrifice the king his father to his own private advantage. 
In ſhort, the battle of Worceſter had acquired him no repu- 


tation, in which ſome pretend he had been too careful of his 


perſon, though others ſpeak of his valour on that occaſion 
with great commendation. However this be, his defeat did 
not contribute to raiſe his fame as a general. Nevertheleſs, 
his friends, with a view to; his reſtoration, had publiſhed ſuch 
extravagant praiſes of him and with ſuch affurance, that, be- 
fore his arrival in England, he paſſed there for an accompliſh- 
ed prince, endowed with all the virtues and noble qualities 
of a hero. This prepoſſeſſion did more miſchief to Eng- 
land, than all the calumnies thrown upon the late king. 
Every one Was thereby almoſt equally diſpoſed to put an en- 


tire confidence in the new king, in the belief, that a prince 


of ſuch a character could never abuſe it*, It was hoped, 
that content with reſtoring the government to the ſtate it 
$2 in under queen Elizabeth, he would avoid treading in 
the ſteps of his father and grandfather, without attempting 
to extend his prerogative. This hope was the more readily 
entertained, as it was not doubted, that the example of his 
father had made a ſtrong impreſſion upon him. It will here- 
atter appear, to what exceſs this confidence was carried, and 
what uſe Charles made of it to begin the ruin of the liberty 


and religion of the Engliſh, which his ſucceſſor James II. 


ad certainly accompliſhed, had not God, by a revolution 
the moſt wonderful, blaſted his defigns, when he thought 
imſelf moſt ſecure of ſucceſs. This project to render the 
king abſolute, and equally to employ for that purpoſe the 
alliftance of catholics and protettants, begun by James J. 


When the earl of Southampton came to ſce what Charles II. was like 
prove, he ſaid once, in great wrath, to chancelior Hyde, that it was to 
bum they owed all they either felt or teared : for if he had not poſſeſſed them, 
in all his letters, with ſuch an opinion of the king, they would have taken 
dire to have put it out of his power, either to do himſelf or them any mit- 
chief. Hyde anſwered, he thought the king had ſo true a judgment, and ſo 


vigorouſly purſued by Charles I. interrupted by twenty years 


troubles, was eagerly reſumed under Charles II. If this be 
not laid down as the baſis of the events of this reign, I do 


not think it poſſible to account for the conduct of kin 


Charles II. unleſs it be believed, that he acted by mere ca- 
price, without principles, maxims, or any defign, which can 
not be thought of a prince, who had as much wit and ſenſe 
as any prince in Europe. But it is not yet time to deſcend to 


theſe particulars, eſpecially as it is uncertain whether this pro- 


ject was formed at the beginning of his reign, or owing to 
ſome favourable junctures. At leaſt, the conduct of Charles 
immediately after his reſtoration, gives no occaſion to ſuſpect 
he had already thought of it. | | 


Charles had, as I have ſaid, embraced the catholic re- 


ligion, before his return into England. Some ſay, he abjured 


the prot=ſtant religion to cardinal} de Retz, before he left 
France the laſt time. Others pretend, it was in the year 
1659, in his journey to Fontarabia, in order to procure his 
reſtoration by the aſſiſtance of the two crowns of France and 
Spain, However this be, the ſecret, known only to the earl 
of Briſtol and fir Henry Bennet, afterwards. earl of Arling- 
ton, was ſo well concealed, that the public was ignorant of 
It till after the king's death, when his ſucceſſor, James II. 
was pleafed to divulge it. But at preſent, it is a thing of 
which there 1s no room to doubt. It may be affirmed, his 
embracing the catholic religion was not through a principle 
of canſcience, ſince, in the whole courſe of his life, he 
ſhewed no ſenſe of religion. The greateſt compliment a fa- 
mous author thinks fit to pay him, is, to ſay he was no 
atheiſt b. This is confirmed by the character given of him by 
the earl of Mulgrave, who cannot be ſuſpected of a deſign 


to ſlander him. His ſentiments of religion in general may be 


Judged of, by what Doctor Burnet ſays of him, in the hiſ- 
tory of his own times, namely, that he ſcrupled not to com- 
municate the ſame day in two different chapels, publicly in 
the proteſtant, and privately in the popiſh. However, he 
loſt no opportunity, in his ſpeeches to the parliament, to 


boaſt of his attachment to the proteſtant religion, and his zeal 
for its advancement. Such behaviour, ſo unworthy of a 


chriſtian, cannot but be very injurious to his memory. Ac- 


cordingly, thoſe, who have moſt endeavoured to pailtate his 


failings, have not been able to deny, he was a perfect maſter 
of diſſimulation. | | 

He had, beſides this, a maxim not much leſs dangerous, 
namely, that there was neither ſincerity nor chaſtity in the 
world out of principle, but that ſome had the one or the other 
out of humour or vanity ; and believed no body ſerved him 
out of love, and therefore he was even with all the world, 


and loved others as little as he thought they loved him. 
He was extremely affable, and ſo eaſy and complaiſant, that 


he ſcemed to take a pleaſure in beſtowing favours, by his 
manner of receiving the requeſts that were made to him. Bur 
he forfeited at laſt the eſteem and affection of his ſubjects, who 
had almoſt adored him in the beginning of his reign, becauſe 
they diſcovered how little they could depend on kind words 
and fair promiſes, in which he was liberal to exceſs, 

He was ſo addicted to his pleaſures, that though he was 
very capable of buſineſs, had a good judgment, quick appre- 
henſion and great penetration, his miniſters could hardly pre- 
vail with him to ſuſpend his pleaſures ſome hours, and attend 
to affairs which required ſome application. But it happened 


alſo ſometimes that when he would apply himſelf to bu- 


ſineſs, he diſpatched more in one day, than his miniſters. in 
ſeveral, 


good nature, that when the age of pleaſure ſhould he over, and the idleneſs 


of his exile turned to an obligation to mind affairs, that he would have ſhaken 
oft theſe intanglements. Burnet, p. 89. 


» Burnet's words are.“ He ſaid once to myſelf, he was no atheiſt, but 
could not think God would make a man miſerable, only for taking a little 
pleaſure out of the way.” Tom. I. p. 93. 


They 
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As his miſtreſſes devoured his whole time, ſo they con— 
ſumed all his treaſures. Though his revenues were larger 
than thoſe of any of his predeceſſors, except Henry VIII. 
and the parliament often granted him extraordinary ſupplies, 
he was ever in want, becauſe he ſpent his money with- 
out meaſure or diſcretion, as he received it. This threw 
him upon his parliament, and, not to break with the com- 
mons, he was obliged to promiſe what he never intended 
to perform. 1 | 
Theſe are the principal faults imputed to king Charles, 
But, on the other hand, it cannot be denied, that he had 
many good qualities, which might have produced happy 
effects, had he made a better ule of them. His wit was 
lively, his conception wonderful, and his judgment exquiſite, 
He knew the intereſt of the princes of Europe, better than 
any of his miniſters. He had applied himſelf, during his 
exile, to the ſtudy of phyſic and the mathematics, and more 
particularly to navigation, and the building of ſhips, in which 
he had made great progreſs. With thefe qualities, he might 
very eaſily have governed his dominions, in a manner glo- 
rious to himſelf and advantageous to his ſubjects, and made 
himſelf arbiter of Europe. And yet, his reign cannot be 
ſaid to be either glorious to himſelf, or happy to his ſubjects. 
The reaſon is, that becauſe of his attachment to his plea- 
ſures and natural remiſſneſs, he delivered himſelf up to the 
counſels of his miniſters, and particularly of his brother the 
duke of York, who, during this whole reign, had but too 
much influence upon the reſolutions of the king's council, 
into which he found means to introduce ſuch as he believed 
proper for the execution of his projects, with regard to church 
and ſtate. The duke of York was of a temper more ac- 
tive, violent, haughty, and revengeful. He had formed the 
deſign of raifing the royal authority to a great height, and 
withal, of reſtoring the catholic religion in England. He 
never ceaſed, through this whole reign, to purſue theſe pro- 
jets, but more eſpecially, afte? he was affured, the king his 
brother could not expect any legitimate children. All the 
principal events of this reign, depending properly upon the 
humour and character of theſa two princes, I thought it ne- 
ceſſary to premiſe this deſcription of them. | | 
The King was received in London with extraordinaty ac- 
clamations, and it began then to be perceived, that, under 
colour of rejoicing for the king's reſtoration, the Engliſh 
were throwing themſelves into a diſſoluteneſs, which would 
not have been endured under the preſbyterians and indepen- 
dents, but which daily increaſed during this whole "reign, by 
the ill examples of the king and the court. 
be kivg's firſt care was to eftabliſh a council, compoſed 
chiefly of thoſe who had ſhewn moſt zeal or affection for him- 
ſelf, or the king his father. He received, however, ſome men 
into it, who ſeemed naturally to have no pretenſions thereto. 
This was the effect of his policy : for it appeared, in his 
conduct at firſt, that his principal aim was to ſuppreſs the 
former troubles, in which he could not better ſucceed, than 
by ſecuring a perfect rehance on his promiſes publiſhed in 
his Breda declaration, His intention was to ſtifle, as much 
as was poſſible, the enmities which had ſo long divided his 
ſubjccts, and to unite them all in an obedience to the laws, and 
a ſincere attachment to his perſon as their true center. He 
laboured this for ſome time with zeal, even, as I ſaid, to the 
receiving into his council men, who had profeffed themſelves 
his greateſt enemies. Herein he imitated his grandfather 
Henry IV. of France; but, as will be ſeen hereafter, he was 
not ſuffered long to purſue this courſe. 15 
Edward Hyde lord chancellor, and ſoon after earl of Cla— 
rendon, was the king's prime miniſter, in whom, with great 
reaſon, he entirely confided. But, as very viſibly appears in 


his hiſtory of the civil wars, he was a mortal enemy of the 
pretbyterians, and conſequently, little proper to preſerve the 


king in his reſolution of procuring tranquillity for all his 
{ubjects without diſtinction. - 

As foon as the king was arrived in England, the aſſembly, 
which from the 25th of April had been honoured with the 
name of parliament, was only called the convention, the king 
being unwilling to own for parliament, an aflembly which 
had not been ſummoned by his writs. But this change of 


© They were thirty in all. The dukes of York and Gloceſter, fix Ed- 
ward Hyde, gencral Monk, admiral Montague, earl of Sandwich, the mar- 
quis of Ormond, the marquis of Dorchetter, the marquis of Hertford, the 
earls ot Southampton, Lindicy, Berkſltire, Norwich, Mancheſter, Nor- 
thumberizud, St, Albans, and Leiceſter; viſcount Say; the lords Went- 
worth, Seymour, Colepeper, and Roberts ; fir Denzil Holles, fir Frederic 
Cornwallis, fir George Carteret, fir Anthony Aſhley Coo 2er, colonel Hows- 
ard, Arthur Annelley, li Clues Berkley, fir Edward Nicholas, and fir 
Williem Mortice, ; | 


But this order having been neglected in the election 


or ENGLAND. 


name was of no long continuance. Two days after 
rival, the king went to the houſe of lords, where h 
the commons, and gave the royal affent to three 
firſt was, to change the convention into a parliament d. i 
ſecond, to continue the monthly tax of ſeventy hour 
pounds for three months; and the third, to continue res 
dicial proceedings. | 2 
Had the directions and orders of the foregoing yore... 
been followed, this parliament ſhould have admitted ent 
member, who had either ſerved the laſt or preſent 1 


his ar. 
C ſent for 
adts : the 


S, all 


were admitted without diſtinction or examination, Who had 


been choſen. As the ſcheme for the king's reſtoration 11 
entirely formed, when this parliament met, the preſbyter 
ans, who were much ſuperior in number, did not think pre 


per to exclude the royaliſts, with whom they had agreed to 


reſtore the king. Neither was it thought fit to excſude the 

republicans, nor the regicides themſelves, ' who were nor 

conſiderable enough to obſtruct the project agreed on. Thi 
parliament 1s therefore to be looked upon as an aſſembly 

where the preſpyterians had certainly a ſuperiority of voice 

and it was this parliament that reſtored the king to the 

throne of his anceftors, and, during their ſhort continy. 

ance, gave him very real marks of their zeal for his ſeryice 

and the re-eſtabliſnment of peace and tranquillity in fle 

kingdom *. _ 

The affairs of this parliamept, after the King's arrjyy 
conſiſted in three principal points. The firſt was an act gf 
pardon or indemnity for whatever had paſſed fince the begin- 
ning of the troubles. This act was abſolutely neceſſary fo 
the ſecurity both of the perſons and deſcendents of thoſe why 
had been concerned in theſe troubles, and were liable to be 
called to an account, if the laws had been ſtrictly executed, 
For as, from the year 1642, the king's party had been 
deemed rebels by thoſe who were in power; the king, com- 
ing to rule in his turn, might have declared rebels all why 
had been in arms either againſt him or his father, The 
queſtion of right concerning the war between the king and 
the parliament, remaining undecided, it was natural fer hin 
who had the power in his hands, to explain the laws in his 
own favour. But, on the other hand, it was to be ſeared, 
that rigour, on this occaſion, would kindle a new flame, he. 
ſides, it was very difficult preciſely to explain wherein con- 
ſiſted the rights of the king and thoſe of the ſubject, conf. 
dering the arguments on both fides, and the infinite cavils tg 
which ſuch a diſcuſſion was liable. In a word, explications 
of this nature had occafioned the troubles, which, if it wa 
poſſible, were intended to be buried in eternal oblivion, I: 
was thought therefore that the beſt means to quiet the minds 
of the ſubjects was, an act of indemnity for every thing during 
the troubles. | | ” 

The ſecond affair of the parliament, was to enable the king 
to diſband the army. There was no reaſon for keeping on 


foot an army which had been the principal cauſe of the dil- 


orders committed of late years, and which would have bec 
{till capable of diſturbing the peace of the kingdom unde: 
an able leader, 

The third affair was the ſettling the king's revenue, fnce 
it was abſolutely neceflary to give him wherewithal to ſup- 
port the government, and put him in a condition to be court: 

ed and feared. On theſe three important affairs the parliu 
ment beſtowed their firſt care, and began with the act & 
indemnity, as being the moſt urgent, For this purpoic the 
houſe of commons ſolemnly declared, in an addrets preſents 
to the king by the whole houſe, that they accepted, in ti! 
name of themſelves, and all the commons of England, the 
gracious pardon offered by his majeſty in his declaration iron 
Breda, with reference to the excepting of ſuch as ſhould be 
excepted in an act of pardon. The lords likewiſe preſented 
a petition of the like import. | ps. 

Immediately after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, c. 
claring, that all ſuch of the late king's judges as did not [ur 
render themſelves within fourteen days, ſhould be abſoiutt! 
excluded from the genera} pardon. Though, by the wolte 
of this proclamation, thoſe who ſurrendered themſclves co 
not be aſſured of their lives, it was neverthelets underſtooch 


. k ; $ 4 H ;t * 
And to prevent all doubts and ſcrupies concerning this parliamen', 


was enacted, that the lords and commons then fitting at n 
the two houſes of parliament, and fo ſhould be declared and adjudged '® © 


. . . * 0 > 12. 
notwithitanding any want of the king's writs of ſummons. Statute 1. 


Cars . C4: 

e Burnet ſays, theſe five following perſons, all preſbyterians, b 0 
hand in the reſtoration; fir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, afterwards f Hoe 
Shaftſbury, fir Arthur Anneſley, afterwards earl of Angleſey, e do- 
les, created lord Holles of Lticld, the earl of Mancheſter, and the 10 


berts. p. 96, | O⁰U⁴ 


had the Chit 
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that the king made uſe of this artifice only to have it be- 


. at he would not limit the power and reſolutions of 
2 e on this point, and * was not doubted that 
he bo houſes conſiderell chis proclamation as a ſort of par- 
2 at leaſt for life, to thoſe who ſhould confide in it. In 
conſequence of this proclamation, twenty of the late king's 
zudges voluntarily ſurrendered themſelves. Others withdrew 
2 of the kingdom, and ſome were taken in attempting to 


elne the parliament proceeded in the bill of indemnity, 
ſome leading republicans, who had not been the king's judges, 
but had exerciſed civil or military employs during the trou- 


Mes, fearing to be called to an account, demanded of the 
king letters of pardon under the great ſeal, in order to ſcreen 


themſelves from all proſecution. The king very readily 
anted their requeſt, ſhewing thereby that he really intend- 
ed to perform his promiſe in his Breda declaration. For he 
was perſuaded, there was no better way to pacify the troubles 
and give his ſubjects confidence, than the exact obſervance 
of his promiſes. . + -__ 5 i 
The 5th of July, the city of London invited the king and 


we tuo princes his brothers, the great officers of the crown, 


and both houſes of parliament to an entertainment, the mag- 
nificence whereof was ſuitable to the riches of the city which 

ave it, and the quality of the perſons invited; | 

Though the king really intended the act of indemnity 
ſhould be quickly diſpatched, it met with great obſtacles in 
the houſe of commons with regard to the clauſes which were 
to be inſerted. Some were for having no regard to the Preda 
declaration, but for making examples of all who had moſt 
ardently ſupported the late uſurpation. This raiſed a ſuſpi- 
cion that the king encouraged theſe men, and intended to 
{uſpend the effect of his declaration by means of the parlia- 
ment, till he was revenged of his ehemies. This was in- 
duſtriouſly diſperſed among the people in libels, tending to 
deſtroy all confidence in the king's promiſes, and revive the 
troubles by driving to deſpair thoſe who knew themſelves 
moſt guilty. To diſpel therefore theſe ſuſpicions, which 
might have produced ill effects, the king ſent a meſſage to 
the houſe,to preſs them to diſpach the act of indemnity, and 


| to make it agreeable to his declaration from Breda. This 
meſſage ſo quickened the debates, that a few days after, the 


act paſſed the houſe of commons, and was ſent up to the 
lords for their concurrence. RE. 1 

In the bill, the houſe of commons excepted for life and 
eſtate, but a few of the moſt notorious and active regicides. 
But the lords, incited by divers petitions of the widows, 
children, and relations of perſons executed by the ſentences 
of the courts erected during the uſurpation, were for except- 
ing from pardon all who had been judges in thoſe courts. 


The king fearing new delays from this difference of ſenti- 


ments between the two houſes, came to the houſe of lords, 
the 27th of July, and in a pathetic ſpeech, endeavoured to 
perſuade them to paſs the bill as ſent up by the commons. 
He repreſented to them“ that he was obliged in honour to 
perform what he had promiſed in his declaration ; that he 
never thought of excepting any but the immediate mur- 
derers of his father ; that the peace and tranquillity of the 
kingdom entirely depended upon the performance of his pro- 
miſe, which (ſays he) if I had not made, I am perſuaded 


& neither I nor you had now been here: I pray therefore let 


us not deceive thoſe who brought or permitted us to come 


& together, and earneſtly defire you to depart from all par- 


ticular animoſities and revenge, or memory of paſt provo- 
cations, and paſs this act without other exceptions than 
o or who were immediately guilty of the murder of my 
ather.“ | 
This ſpeech, and a meflage ſent by the king to both houſes 
on the ſame ſubject, determined the lords to conform to the 
declaration from Breda, They therefore ſent the bill to the 
commons with two amendments. The firſt concerned twen- 
ty perſons, who by the commons bill were liable to all the 
penalties, it ſhould pleaſe the parliament to inflict, death ex- 
cepted, though they were not the king's judges. The lords 
retuſed their conſent to this elauſe t, becauſe it was contrary 
to the declaration from Breda. The other amendment re— 
ated to the twenty judges of the late king, who had volun- 
tarily ſurrendered themlelves upon the king's proclamation 
' the bth of June. For the lords included in the pardon, 
— for life and eſtate, theſe twenty, who had diſtinguiſhed 
genfelves from the reſt by their confidence in the king's 
5 mency, whereas the commons were only for granting 
em lite, leaving them liable to forfeiture of eſtates, im- 


' Onl | 8 
x 5 4 22 3 that fir Arthur Hallerig, fir Henry Vane, and colonel 
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priſonment, baniſhment, or ſuch other penalties as the par- 
liament ſhould think proper. This was the ſubject ot ſeve- 


ral conferences between the two houſes, which in the end 


produced an unanimity of ſentiments, according to which 
the act was formed. In one of theſe conferences, chancel- 
lor Hyde declared, that being employed in an embaſſy to 
Spain, he was expreſly charged by his majeſty to avow; 
That the horrible murder of his father was not the act 


of the parliament, or people of England; but of a very 


wretched and little company of miſcreants in the king- 
dom.” This was ſo agreeable to the commons; that 
they ordered ſuch of the privy council, as were members of 
the houſe, to thank the king for his juſt defence of the 
parliament and people of England. Art laſt, the king re- 
pairing to the houſe of lords the 29th of Auguſt, gave the 
royal aſſent to the act of indemnity, which contained in 
ſubſtance : 
Penalties againſt thoſe who ſhould uſe any words of re- 
proach tending to revive the memory of the late troubles, 
with an abſolute pardon to all who had been engaged in them, 
excepting the following perſons, namely, EI 
Forty-nine of thoſe who had been the late king's judges, 
with this diſtinction, that as to the twenty who had volunta- 
rily ſurrendered themſelves, if they were condemned, their 
execution ſhould be ſuſpended till the King and parliament 
ſhould order the ſame. | 


Oliver Cromwell, Bradſhaw, Pride, and one and twenty 


others, who were dead, were made ſubject to confiſcations, 
and other penalties which the king and parliament ſhould _ 


ordain. 


dition. ä 

Hutchinſon and Laſſels were declared incapable of exer- 
ciſing any office, and condemned to one year's forfeiture of 
the revenue of their eſtates. | | 

It was moreover ordained, that Oliver St. John, and ſe- 
venteen others named in this article, ſhould be excluded 
from any benefit by this act, if they accepted, or exe- 
cuted any office in England, either eccleſiaſtical, civil, or 
military. | | | | 

All that had given ſentence of death in any of the late 
illegal high courts of juſtice, except colonel Ingoldſby 


and Colonel Tomlinſon, were diſabled from being mem- 


bers in any parliament, or bearing any office in England 
or Wales. : 


Thoſe who had converted to their uſe any goods, "OR 


longing to the church, were excluded from the benefit of 


this act. 


Sir Henry Vane and Lambert were excepted from pardon, 
both as to life and eſtate. | | 


The king likewiſe paſſed on this occaſion the following 
acts. | e 


1. An act for confirmation of judicial proceedings from the 
iſt of May 1642, notwithſtanding their illegality. 


2. An act for proviſion of monies to pay off the armies 
and navy. | 


3. An act to fix the intereſt of money at fix per cent. 
4. An act for a perpetual anniverſary thankſgiving on the 


29th of May, the day of his majeſty's nativity and reſto- 


ration. 

After the king had given his aſſent to theſe five as, he 
made a ſpeech to both houſes, to teſtify how much he was 
pleaſed with them; concluding, ** I am ſo confident of your 
affections, that I will not niove you in any thing that 


immediately relates to myſelf ; and yet I muſt tell you, 


that I am not richer, that is, I have not ſo much money 
in my purſe, as when I came to you. The truth is, I 
have lived principally ever ſince, upon what I brought with 
me, which was indeed your money: for you ſent it to 
me, and I thank you for it, The weekly expence of the 
navy eats up all you have given me by the bill of tun- 


nage and poundage ; nor have I been able to give my 
brothers one ſhilling fince I came into Engiand, nor to 


keep any table in my houſe, but what I eat at myſelf. 
And that which troubles me moſt is, to ſee many of you 


come to me at Whitehall, and to think you muſt go ſome 


where elſe to ſeek your dinner. I do not mention this to 


you as any thing that troubles me : do but take care of the 
public, and for what is neceſſary for the peace and quiet of 
the kingdom, and take your own time for my own particu- 
lar, which I am ſure you will provide for, with as much 
affection and frankneſs, as I can deſire.” 


The commons obſerving what the king ſaid concerning 


Lambert, ſhould be ſubje& to pains 5 penalties, Phillips, p. 777. 
10 


Phelps and fir Arthur Haſlerig were put in the ſame con- 
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his brothers, made a preſent to the duke of York of ten divers princes of Europe, to congratulate him upon his re 
thouſand pounds, and of ſeven thouſand to the duke of Glou- ſtoration ; the ſtates of the United Provinces were the Fc 
ceſter. After this, they proceeded to the ſettling the king's who paid their compliments on this occaſion, and 5 ry 
revenue, and reſolved to raiſe it to twelve hundred thouſand ſame time, ſent him ſeveral excellent pictures, e 
pounds, which was more than any king of England had ever the beſt hands. EF 
enjoyed, except Henry VIIL5. But before this could be September the 25th, the princeſs dowager of Orgs, 
compleated, the king came to the parliament the 13th of came to London to congratulate the King her brother 5 
September, and paſſing ſome bills that were ready, they ad- his reſtoration. And in November arrived trom Pran 10 
journed themſelves to the 6th of November. The acts paſ- queen mother, who brought with ber the princeſs Henrie 
ſed on this occaſion were: her daughter, and the prince palatine Edward, brother "a 

1. An act for the the ſpeedy raiſing of a hundred thouſand prince Rupert. It is pretended, the queen endeavoured : 
pounds for a preſent ſupply by way of land tax. perſuade the king to marry Hortenſia Mancini piece , 

2. An act to impower and direct the commiſſioners in cardinal Mazarin : but her propoſal being coldly Nac 
what manner to diſband the army, and to pay off ſome {he adviſed him to purſue the negotiation already begun 
part oſ the fleet. | | of his marriage with the infanta ot Portugal. Thus BY 

3. An act for raiſing one hundred and forty thouſand is certain, ſhe propoſed to the king the marriage of 10 


Graun 1, 


ce ide 


pounds, at ſeventy thouſand pounds a month, to begin the princeſs Henrietta with the duke ot Orleans, to Which ſhe 
Art of November: | | found no obitucle, If ſome authors are to be crediteg tk 
4. An act for regulating the bay trade. . had two other ends in her vifit. The firſt was to 4 
5. An act for encouraging and increaſing ſhipping and the King her fon into the intereſt of France againft Spald 
navigation. 155 | : The ſecond, to perfuade him to remove the chinc,y,, 
6. An act for reſtoring ſome miniſters to their places and whom ſhe did not love, as he himſelf ſhews in his hiſtorr 
confirining others in vacant places, GI But the King did not think fit to part with ſo ſervice; 
The ſame day died the duke of Glouceſter, the king's bro- and affectionate a miniſter to pleaſe his mother, a 
ther. This prince, now twenty years of age, was unex- The parliament meeting the 6th of Novehnber, aPPoin'gd 


pectedly taken out of the world by the ſmall pox. As he a committee to congratulate the queen mother on her retry 
had very good qualities, the king his brother who loved to England. Shortiy after, the commons made a preſent at 
him tenderly, appeared more concerned for this lols, than ten thouland pounds to each of the two princefles her days). 
for any misfortune which had ever befallen him. ters. | 5 
| During the adjournment, the king appointed commil- The duke of York had, fince his return to Englert 
ſioners for trial of the regicides. The number of thoſe married Anne, chancellor Hyde's eldeſt daughter, to ich 
concerned in the late king's death, as judges, officers of he had been in ſome meature compelled!. The young 
the court of juſtice, and others, amounted to fourſcore and lady proving with child, there were not wanting perſons 1, 
one, of whom twenty-five were dead, nineteen had made diſſuade the duke from fo unequal a match. But the king; 
their eſcapes, ſeven others, for having been le!s engaged in affection then for the chancellor, over-ruled all confideraticn 
the crime were thought worthy of the King's clemency, of the injury which the duke his brother, and the royal 
aud twenty-nine were condemned to die. But of thele, family, might receive from it. He ſignified to the duke, 
twenty who had ſurrendered themſelves upon the proclama- that it would oblige him not to uſe any ſhifts, and plainly 
tion of the 6th of June, were pardoned as to life, but re- told him, he muſt drink as he had brewed, to which the 
ſerved for other penalties, as ,mpriſoniment, baniſhment, duke ſubmitted from a motive of obedience. It may eafily 
and forfeiture of eſtate. So, ten only were executed, namely, be imagined the queen-mother, who hated thc chancellor, 
Harriſon, Catew, Cook, Peters, Scot, Clement, Scroop, Was not pleaſed with this marriage. Accordingly ſhe long 
Tones, Hacker, Axtel. What was moſt remarkable in the retuſed to ſee her daughter-in-law, and ic was at the preſſug 
death of theſe men was, that not one expreſſed any figns inſtances of the king that ſhe at laſt conſented to receire 
ot repentance, or did not think himſelf a martyr. Two her reſpects. But during her ſtay in England, fhe ever 
only were prevailed with to pray for the king. They were treated her with ſo much coldneſs, that her averſion to the 

almoſt all anabaptiſts, enthuſiaſts, fifth monarchy men, who marriage was very viſible, 
believed no violence unlawful to advance the kingdom of The parliament having, in their firſt ſeſſion diſpatched 
Chriſt, and all men of mean birth, except Carew and every thing relating to the act of indemnity, applicd thei 
Scroop. | next care to put the king in a condition to ditband the 
A tew days after the adjournment of the parliament, army. For this purpole, ſeveral ſums were oranted him, 
the king publiſhed a proclamation concerning religion, con- and as the money was raiſed, regiments were broke, {v - 
raining eight articles, moſt of which preſcribed certain rules that this work was finiſhed in the ſpace of a few months. 
to the biſhops in the exerciſe of their ſpiritual juriſdiction. Thus, the army, which had ſo long been the terror of 
The two laſt deſerve a particular notice, becauſe they diſ- England, was reduced to Monk's ſingle regiment. But in 
cover that the preſbyterians were not like to continue long diſbanding the army, the king introduced a novelty, whici 
undiſturbed. "The VIIch ran, that a certain number of di- diſpleaſed many people. He formed, for his ordinary guard 
vines ſhould be appointed to reviſe the liturgy, and make two regiments, one of horſe, and one of foot, in 1initatio! 
ſuch alterations in it as ſhould be judged neceflary, and of the practice in France, and other Kingdoms. Tis 
that ſcrupulous perſons ſhould not be puniſhed or troubled was ſo much like a ftanding army, which the Engliſh have 
jor not uſing it at preſent. The VIlIth was concerning ce- always oppoſed, that many began then to fear, the king 
remonies, to which, for the preſent, no perſon ſhould be had ill defigns upon the public liberty. His predecetio!» 
obliged to conform. This reſtriction, © for the preſent,” had no other guards than the gentlemen penſioners, car 
clearly ſhews, that thoſe who adviſed the king to this pro- blithed by Henry VII. ; 
clamation, had no intention to leave the preſbyterians in poſ= The diſbanding of the army being in ſuch forwarcto; 
ſeſſion of that liberty which had been promiled them by the the king told the pariiament, it was his intention te Gil 
Breda declaration, and, doubtleſs, by general Monk, when folve them in December. Whereupon, the commons, © 
they engaged to promote the King's reſtoration, | give his majeſty a freſh inſtance of their zeal, confitmed an 
There were yet living, nine of the old biſhops, who renewed their former reſolution, of granting the Ring ® 
were reſtored to their fees without any difficulty®. Seven annual revenue of twelve hundred thouſand pounds. . 
or eight others were newly conſecrated for other dioceſes; the time being too ſhort to ſcttle the funds on which of 
and Cofins, againſt whom fo many. complaints had been revenue was to be raiſed, the houſe thought it more pff“ 
brought before the pariiament in 1640, for the ſee of to employ what remained, in preparing the bills to be pales, 
Durham, where he had once been prebendi. Biſhoprics before the diſſolution. 5 
and eccleſiaſtical benefices were offered to the moſt eminent Little care has been taken to ſhow the reaſons novel's 
preſbyterian miniſters, but ail refuſed except Reynolds, who the king to ditlolve a parlament, which had been o 5 
accepted the biſhopric of Norwich k. vourable to him, and exprefled ſuch zeal for his _ 
I ſhall not chlarge on the embalʒies to the king from It is my private opinion, that the minifiry, and parrot 
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2 It was to anſwer all the ordinary expences of the government. Burnet, Stern of Carliſle, Lloyd of Landaſſ, Walton of Cheſter, Cauuen 0 
5. 1ho, ter. Kennet's regitter, p. 223. ed bſhopit® 
» Namely, Juxton of London, Pierce of Bath and Wells, Skinner of * Calamy, Baxter, Manton, Bates, and Bowles, were oft.re« | 
Oxford, Mater of Rocheſter, Roberts of Bangor, Wren of Ely, Duppa and deaneries, , 
ot Saliſbute, ng of Chichefter, and Fiewin of Lichfield and Coventry. | They were contrafed at Bredu, November 24, 165% of 
The austin by inittake fays, dean, he was dean of Peterborough, The maiiied at Worcetter houſe, September 3, 1000, ih the ns 
oi af the nes izvjs were, Icy of Ot, David's, Laney of Peterborough, , Joſeph Crowther, the duke's chapiatn. KReumnets legiſten p. 240" 
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under the gallows. 


ncellor, looked with no good eye upon a parliament, 
83 75 io many members of that of 1640, and who, 
in all appearance, whatever they might pretend, had not 
ie uiſhed their antient principles, concerning kingly 
We. They, doubtleſs believed it would be very dit- 
Keul to manage and govern, ſuch a parliament, at their plea- 
doe Beſides, very probably, the chancellor, a great enemy 
f che preſbyterians, had formed the defign of depriving 
an of their promiſed liberty, which would have been im- 
| Gble, if this parliament had continued. They believed 
thereſore, that in the preſent favourable diſpoſition of the 
eople to the king, their credit would be ſufficient to have 
a new parliament, more proper for the execution of their 
defigns- The tranſactions of the next parliament confirm 
this conjecture. It muſt, however, be ſaid for the chan- 
cellor, that though he deteſted the maxims of the parlia- 
ment of 1640, with reſpect to the royal authority, yet he 
went not the lengths of the other fide, nor believed it for 
the intereſt of England, to have a king, whoſe will ſhould 
he a law. This 1s manifeſt, from an incident at the very 
time I am ſpeaking of. A member of the commons, Mr. 
Alexander Popham, who had a conſiderable influence in 
the houſe, offered the king, that provided he was ſupported 
by the court-party, he would undertake to procure an act, 
for ſettling on him and his ſucceſſors two millions a year, 
which would free him from any dependence on his parlia- 
ment, except in extraordinary caſes. The king was pleaſed 
with the propoſal, and ſpoke to the chancellor of it, as of 
a project advantageous for his intereſt, P.ut he bravely an- 
ſyered, ©* that the beſt revenue his majeſty could have, 
« was the affection of his ſubjects, and if he would truſt 
« to them, he would never want ſupplies in time of need.“ 
Nor did he reſt ſatisfied with this anſwer to the king, but 
even took pains to undeceive the lord treaſurer the earl of 
Southampton, who had approved of the project, and by 
very ſolid reaſons, convinced him, that the {ucceis of it 
would be the ruin of the kingdom. It is pretended, the 
chancellor's oppoſition to Popham's propoſal, was one of the 
chief cauſes of his difgrace. OR, — 
The parliament, before their diſſolution, ordered the bo- 
dies of Oliver Cromwell, Ireton, Bradſhaw, and Pride, to 
be taken out of their graves, drawn on a hurdle to Tyburn, 
and there hung from ten o'clock till ſun ſet, and then buried 
At the ſame time an a& of attainder 
paſſed, not only againſt theſe four, but againſt the nineteen 
judges of the late king, who were fled from juſtice, among 
whom was Ludlow, author of the Memoirs under his name. 


chant of London, publiſhed a book, entitled; “ the long 
parliament revived,” in which he endeavoured to prove, 
that the long parliament was not yet legally diſſolved. The 
commons brought an impeachment of high treaſon againſt 
the author, but had not time to bring it to a trial. 

At this time likewiſe ſeveral officers, who had ſerved un- 
der Cromwell, Deſborough, Morgan, Overton, and ſeveral 
others, were arreſted upon an uncertain rumour of a plot 
to ſecure the king's perſon, ſeize the Tower, and Kill the 


- queen-mother, but it did not appear that this rumour had 


any good foundation. 


At laſt, on the 29th of December the king came to 
P parliament, and gave the royal aſſent to the following 
acts: | | 
I. An act for levying the arrears of the twelve months 
aſſeſſment. | 


2. An act for the farther ſupplying ſeveral defects in the 
act for diſbanding the army. | 


3. An act for fix months aſſeſſinent, at ſeventy thouſand 
pounds per month, to begin the 1ſt of January. 


retul, and for preventing abuſes in the mingling, corrupt- 
ng, and limiting the prices of the ſame. 

5. An act for erecting a poſt office. 
6. An act for an impoſt upon ale, beer, cyder, and other 
liquors, to hold for his majeſty's life. | 
7: An act for the raiſing of ſeventy thouſand pounds for 
nis majeſty's farther ſupply. 

8. An act for the attainder of ſeveral perſons guilty of the 
horrid murder of Charles I. 


9. An act for confirmation of leaſes and grants for colleges 
and hoſpitals. 5 


; 5 An act te prohibit the exportation of wool, and fuller's 
arth. 1 5 es | 


* The royal aſſent was given to the 6th and 


About the ſame time, William Drake, citizen and mer- 
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4. An act for the better ordering the ſelling of wines by. 


the following ipecch to both houſes, | 


knowledgment. Many former parliaments have had particu- 
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11. An act for prohibiting the planting of tobacco in Eng- 
land and Ireland. | | 

12. An act for taking away the court of wards, and live- 
ries; together with tenure in capite, knights ſervice, and 
purveyances, and for ſettling a revenue upon his majeſty in 
lieu thereofm. 


After giving the royal aſſent to theſe acts, the king made 


My lords and gentlemen, 


„ I WILL not entertain you with a long diſcourſe, the 
ſum of all I have to ſay to you, being to give you thanks, 
very hearty thanks : and I affure you, I find it a very dif- 
ficult work to ſatisfy myſelf in my own expreſſions of thoſe 
thanks. Perfunctory thanks, ordinary thanks for ordinary 
civilities, are eaſily given; but when the heart is full as 
mine, it is a labour to thank you. You have taken great 
pains to oblige me; and therefore it cannot be eaſy for me 
to expreſs the ſenſe I have of it. I will enlarge no further 
to you upon this occaſion, than to teil you, when God 
brought me hither, I brought with me an extraordinary af- 
fection and eſteem for parliaments. I need not tell you 
how much it is improved by your carriage towards me. 
You have out done all the good and obliging acts of your 
predeceſſors towards the cron; and therefure you cannot 
but believe, my heart is exccedingly enlarged with the ac- 


lar denomiaations for what they have done': they have been 
{tiled learned and unlearned, and ſometimes have had worſe 
epithets, I pray let us reſolve, that this be for ever called 
the Healing, and the Bleſſed Parliament. As I thank you, 
though not enough, for what you have done, ſo I have not 
the leaſt doubt, by the bleſſing of God, but when I ſhall 
call the next parliament (which 1 ſhall do as ſoon as you 
can reaſonably expect or defire) I ſhall receive your hearty 
thanks for what I have done, fince I parted with you. For 
I deal truly with you: I ſhall not more propoſe any one rule 
to myſelf in my actions and councils than this: what is a 
parliament like ro think of this action, or this council? 
And it ſhall be a want of underſtanding in me if it will not 
bear that teſt, I ſhall conclude with this, which I cannot 
ſay too often, nor you too often where you go: that, next 
to the miraculous bleſſing of God Amighty, and indeed as 


an unmediate effect of that bleſſing, I do impute the good 


diſpoſition and ſecurity we are all in, to the happy act of in- 
demnity and oblivion : that is the principal corner-ſtone 


which ſupports this excellent building, that creates kindneſs 


in us to each other, and confidence is our joint and common 
ſecurity. You may be ſure, I will not only obſerve it re- 
ligiouſly and inviolably myſelf, but alſo exact the obſery- 
ance of it from others : and if. ever any perſon ſhall have 
the boldneſs to attempt to perſuade me to the contrary, he 
will find ſuch an acceptation from me, as he would have, 
who ſhould perſuade me to burn magna charta, cancel all 
the old laws, and to erect a new government after my own 
invention and appetite.” 

This flattering ſpeech was received by the people with 
great applauſe, every one hoping, that a prince of this 
character would bave no other view, than the cauſing his 
ſubjects to live in peace and plenty. After the king had 
done ſpeaking, the chancellor made a ſpeech to both houſes, 
much longer than the king's, but tending to the ſame end, 
namely, to perſuade them, that the king being extremely 
tender of his people, all his actions would be directed to 
render them happy. He forgot not to mention the pretended 
conſpiracy, for the ſubverſion of the preſent government. 
But without entering into any particulars, he contented him- 
ſelf with aſſuring, that the conſpiracy was real, and Ludlow, 
one of the fugitive regicides, deeply concerned in it. This 
inſinuation was neceflary for two purpoſes. The firſt was, 
to convince the people of the neceſſity of putting the militia 


into the king's hands, to enable him to ſuppreſs the male- 


contents. The ſecond, to get a pretence for the breach of 
the king's promiſe, in his Breda declaration, by the indiſ- 
penſable neceſſity of providing for the ſafety of the ſtate, a- 
gainſt the ill defigns of the ſectaries. This will appear more 
clearly hereafter. When the chancellor had ended his ſpeech, 
he declared the parliament diſſolved. 

Thus ended this parliament, about eight months after 
the firſt meeting, and ſeven after the King's reſtoration. 
I have. already obſerved, that moſt of the members were 
preſbyterians, or at leaſt, that party was ſuperior in the 


12th, December 24, See Kennet's regiſter, p. 331. ; 
he 


ſecond parliament beſt follows the 


- 
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parliament. For this reaſon, no doubt, ſome writers mag- 
nifying what this parliament did for the king, and their 
diſpoſition in his favour, have inſinuated, it was a ſort of mi- 
racle, that they did not throw up at once all the liberties of 
the nation, upon the King's reſtoration. But this is a ground- 
leſs exaggeration. For if all the acts of this parliament be 
conſidered, not one will appear to ſupport this opinion. 
They recalled the King, but certainly that will not be thought 
ſtrange. They voted a revenue of twelve hundred thouſand 
pounds for the king, but it was only a vote which was exe- 
cuted by the next parliament. They paſſed the act of in- 
demnity at the king's preſſing inſtance, and which was in. 
deed neceſſary. They granted the King a ſupply, to pay off 
the fleet and the army. But could this be avoided without 
endangering the public tranquillity ? They preſented the 
king with, after all, an inconfiderable ſum, tor his occa- 
ſions, and his brothers and ſiſters, with thirty ſeven thouſand 
pounds. But was any thing more juſt or more natural than 
to enable him to maintain his houſhold, till his revenues 
were ſettled > There is nothing therefore in the actions of 
this parliament which infers a diſpoſition, to throw up the 
liberties of the nation. But it will be ſeen, that this diſpo- 
fition, which is groundleſly ſuppoſed in this parliament, was 
really and truly in the next : and that after doing too much, 


they were forced to alter their meaſures, and uſe extraordi- 
nary means to oppoſe the deſigns of that very king, to whom 


they had given an almoſt unlimited power. This ſecond 
parliament however has not been cenſured, whilſt the com- 
pliance of the firſt has been induſtrioufly aggravated. The 
reaſon of this difference is very obvious, namely, that the 
views and principles of 
the writers, who have thus remarked on the former. In 
ſhort, if it be conſidered, that the firſt parliament fat only 


ſeven months after the king's reſtoration, and that the ſecond 
continued eighteen years, it will be eafily perceived, to which 


of the two may moſt juſtly be aſcribed the defign of throwing 
up the liberties of the nation. ; 

The concluſion of this year brought the king a new 
cauſe of affliction in the death of the princeſs of Orange 
his fiſter, who died of the ſmall pox the 24th of Decem- 
ber, at the age of twenty nine years n. She left but one 
ſon, who was afterwards king of England by the name of 
William III. 

This ſame year died William Seymour, earl of Hertford, 


lately reſtored to the title of duke of Somerſet. He has 


been often mentioned in the reign of Charles I. Doctor 
Hammond, the famous divine, died a little before the King's 
reſtoration. © 

It was alſo this year that the royal ſociety was erected by 
the king's letters patents, who beſides granted it all the ne- 
ceſſary encouragement towards a diſcovery of the ſecrets of 
nature, and of what is moſt curious and neceflary. in natural 
philoſophy and mechanics. 

Before we cloſe this year, it will not be improper briefly 
to mention the tranſactions of Scotland, from the time of 
the king's reſtoration. | 

After the king left Scotland, with an army to invade 
England, the Engliſh entirely conquered that kingdom un— 
der the conduct of general Monk, who ſerved the parlia- 
ment. If the king, after that, thought of Scotland, it was 
only to cheriſh the diſcontents, and try, by means of his 
adherents, to excite a revolt. For though be had been re- 
cognized and crowned in Scotland, he always conſidered his 
intereſts as directly oppoſite to thoſe of that kingdom, or at 
leaſt, of the governing party, He never loved the Scots, 
and his belief of their ſelling the king his father to the Eng- 
liſh parliament, greatly inflamed his prejudice againſt them, 
nor was it diminiſhed by his refidence in that country. His 
reſtoration to the Engliſh throne rendered him doubly maſ- 
ter of Scotland ; firſt, becauſe he was their natural king, and 
had even bcen crowned there ; ſecondly, becauſe Scotland 
had been conquered by the Engliſh. Nothing would have 
been eaſier than to leave Scotland in dependence upon Eng- 
land, there being no likelihood, that the Scots would ever 


be able to recover their liberty. It even ſeems, the king 
was not averſe to this thought, fince he left Scotland to be 


governed by the Engliſh, more than two months after his 
reſtoration. But at laſt he reſolved to reſtore that kingdom 
to its antient form of government. For this purpoſe, Monk 


She was buried December 29, in Henry VIIth's chapel. Heath, p. 570. 

* He writ by his ſon to the king, aſking leave to come and wait on him. 
The king gave an anſwer that ſeemed to encourage it, but did not bind him 
to any thing, Burnet, p. 106. 

? Biſhop Burnet ſays, it was done at the inſtigation of the earl of Midle- 
toun and his party, “ for the marquis of Argyle's craft made them 


theſe poſts and for his council, ſuch as were beli 


Cromwell, were exactly in their former ſtate, 


writ in the king's name to the Engliſh commiſſio 
had been employed as judges there, to diſconti 
functions the 22d of Auguit ; and at the ſame time ,, 
mation was made, for the convening of the comms 
eſtates, till a parliament ſhould be called. The kin ns 1 
the great officers of the kingdom, and took care to choof. 8 
; Helleved nk 
firmly devoted to him. The earl of Glencairn was n 
lord chancellor, the earl of Crawford, lord treaſurer Pr 
earl of Caſſilis, juſtice general, the earl of Lautherdale, f 8 
ſecretary of ſtate, and general Midletoun, the King's Nes 
miſſioner. Theſe men, as well as thoſe who formed 8 
council, had been always firmly attached to the king's ng 
reſt. Thus the Scots, freed from the yoke laid on then \ 
. as before the 
troubles in 1637, that is, under the government of ; 1; 
and miniſters of the very ſame principles with Charles! 
the miniſters of that time. But there was this diſadyan; 
ous difference, that they were no longer able to make! 
ſelves feared, being entirely ſubdued. They had ſoon 
fon to know what they were to expect. Some of 
miniſters aſſembling for the drawing up a remong 
concerning their grievances, were ſent to priſon by the 
mittee of eſtates, without any examination of the nature 
motive, or language, of the remonſtrance, as if the bat. 
deſign of preſenting it had been criminal. Moregye; a 
proclamation was publiſhed againſt all unlawful affembll, 
and ſeditious writings, on ſuppoſition, that the aſſembly ef 
the miniſters and their petition were of that nature, Tj. 
might have ſatisfied the preſpyterians, who were the hog; gt 
the Scotith nation, what was preparing for them, aud dle. 
they had no remedy but ſubmiſſion and patience. ; 
They had ſtill another very convincing proof. The mz. 
quis of Argyle repairing to London to pay his duty t the 
king“, was arreſted, fent to the Tower, and afterwends u. 
Scotland, to be tried on an impeachment of high treaſon!. 
The king in his declaration from Breda, had not mentioned 
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Scotland. So, the Scots were expoſed to the reſentment aud 


vengeance of their enemies. Amongſt theſe, chancellyr 
Hyde was one of the moſt violent, as he has plainly dieb. 
vered in his hiſtory of the civil wars, and, unhappily for dte 
Scots, he was prime miniſter in England, and had the prin. 


cipal direction of the king's affairs. Some indeed of the 


Engliſh council were of opinion, it would be very ad;ant- 
geous to the king, to ſuffer the Scots to enjoy the benefit of 
the Breda declaration. But the contrary advice prexailed, 
whether from the King's animoſity, and that of his coun- 
cilors, or from the hopes of ſuch as had faithfully ferred 
the king in his troubles, of having the eſtates of the con- 
demned, | | | 

This reſolution being taken, the king ſummoned a parlia 
ment in Scotland, to meet the 12th of December, and pub. 


iſhed a proclamation, declaring, that he left it entirely to 


the parliament, to examine the conduct of his ſubjects of 
Scotland; and that after his honour was vindicated, and his 
prerogative eſtabliſhed, he would grant a pardon which would 
witneſs how much he defired the happineſs of his pecple, 
It will appear what method he took to procure this happt 
neſs of the Scots. 

As for Ireland, the king committed the government of 1! 
to fir Maurice Euſtace chancellor, and the earls of Orrery, 
and Montrath, in quality of lords juſtices, till a lord lieute- 
nant ſhould be appointed. | 

[ 1660-1] The year 1661 was uſhered by an extraordinit) 
event. This was an inſurre&ion of ſome. fifth monarchy 
men, who believed themſelves bound in conſcience to ui 
their utmoſt endeavours to advance the kingdom of Ciril 
on earth. As I have elſewhere ſpoken of theſe men, and © 
their principles arc ſufficiently known by the tragedies 20 
by them at Munſter, and other places of Germany, it will be 
needleſs to give a more particular account of their tenets + 
The 6th of January, while the king was attending the que 
mother, and the princeſs his ſiſter to Dover, in their retvil 
to France, about fifty of theſe men, under the conduct of one 
Thomas Venner, aflembled in the evening in St. Paul 
church-yard, and killed a man, who upon demand, had at 
ſwered, “for God and the king.“ This giving an alarm de 
the city, ſome trained bands were ſent againſt them, hoc 
theſe men quickly routed, and ther marched through feels 


afraid of him; and his eſtate made them defire to divide it among 9 


p. 100. | = 
4 They thought it not enough to believe, that Chriſt was tO wig 
earth, and to put the ſaints in potleflion of the kingdom, but that che ta 


* a 
were to take the kingdom themſelvet. Some of them emed Potent 


that Chriſt would come down at head them Burnet, p. 199 05 1 
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ets, and at laſt retired to Cane Wood *, from whence a 
©: of horſe and foot, ſent by general Monk, diſlodged them, 
ſome priſoners. But this did not prevent the reſt 
om returning to the city, where they fought furiouſly, till 
6p were obliged to take ſanctuary in a houſe. They there 
33 themſelves like men fearleſs of death, or rather, as 
'» rs from all danger, under the protection of Jeſus Chriſt, 
1 it was that Venner, being wounded, and twenty of his 

8 killed, with as many of the aſſailants, was taken with 
the eſt of his fellows. - A few days after they were all tried, 
; \demned, and executed, without any confeſſion of guilt, 
52 erſiſting in their extravagancies to the laſt, Two young 
15 only ſhewed ſome ſigns of repentance. 3 : 
"Though this attempt could not juſtly be confidered as the 
conſequence of a deſign formed by a whole party, and though 
he anabaptiſts had been all guilty, there was no reaſon to 
Make the other ſes, yet the court urged this inſurrection to 
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5 confirm the rumours of a conſpiracy againſt the government. 
N The king took occaſion to publiſh a proclamation, forbid- 
ding all meetings and conventicles, under pretence of relt- 
q gion, and commanding the oaths of allegiance and ſupre- 
4 macy to be tendered to all perfons diſaffected to the govern- 
K ment, and in caſe of refuſal, they were to be proſecuted on 
5 the ſtatute of the 7th of James J. 
2 It will, doubtleſs, be thought ſtrange, that by reaſon of 
65 the extravagance of ſome anabaptiſts, all the other ſects 
b ſhould be included in the prohibition of all meetings on ac- 
: -ount of religion, contrary to the expreſs terms of the de- 
- claration from Breda. But it will be immediately ſeen, that 
6 the ruin of the preſbyterian party was now reſolved, and that 
f W pretences were ſeeking to execute this reſolution, particularly, 
1 bviretences which might create a belief, that what was done 
by | wi only for the ſecurity of the King's perſon and govern- 
ment. The end propoſed was to inſinuate, that religion 
10 Vas no way concerned, but only the ſtate, and thereby ob- 
15 E +iate the objection which would naturally be drawn from 
0 ne Breda delaration, wherein the king ſolemnly promiſed, 
by at no perſon ſhould be moleſted for his religion. To ſuc- 
mos W cd the better in this d:ſipn, an admirable expedient was 
and eeviſed. This was to range under the fame denomination, 
Uo ui the ſects differing from che church of England, in order 
= W to impute to the whole body confiſting of all theſe ſeas, 
wg what could have been imputed but to one, had they been 
85 E diſtinguiſhed, This denomination was, that of diſſenters, or 
5 E non-conformiſts, under which were comprehended, as well 
_ te preſbyterians, as the papiſts, anabaptiſts, and other fects. 
* aus, by this affected confuſion, all the non-conformiſts 
= W were charged with the faults of one of the ſects compriſed 
Ws W uoder that name, and, as if they had made but one body, 
W punithed without diſtinction, on pretence of keeping them 
wi = in awe, and preventing them from diſturbing the ſtate. The 
arliq- BD cuholjes, the independents, the anabaptiſts, were non- con- 
0 z tormiſts. 1 recautions therefore were to be taken againſt the 
0 5 on- conformiſts, and conſequently againſt the preſbyterians, 
I; of c«caule their enemies were pleaſed to comprehend them un— 
"his . der the ſame general appellation. Undeniable proofs of what 
0s | advance, will hereafter appear. The truth is, the preſ- 
Jos 1 byterians only were properly aimed at, whoſe ruin was re- 
Wi bloed, notwithſtanding the declaration from Breda. For 
P; added, it is not likely, that a king, who had privately em— 
ot Z braced the Romith religion, would turn perſecutor of the 
rr, 538 And the independents and anabaptiſts made then 
en. 0 inconfiderable a figure, that the king's miniſters had but 
lire reaſon to fear them. But though there had been cauſe 
"dinary I to {ulpect them, why were they not diſtinguiſhed from the 
ae b 3 who had given no room for ſuch ſuſpicions? 
on $ tas was only to ſave, in ſome meaſure, the king's ho- 
Chtit ul, at a time when his promiſes, contained in his decla- 
Its I 5 from Breda, were openly evaded. This name of 
« 4 WM 10n-Contormiſts, is therefore to be confidered as a very ambi- 
will be Z 3 term, which indeed ſignifies men who conform not to 
— 4 : ry 55 of England, but not in the ſenſe which was given 
e queer Ne 6 of a body of men inſeparably united, com- 
Fenn ang : 0 g 3 ditſenters, and acting with the ſame views, 
TJ 198 Hams ttereſt, - 
„ps 3 - the preibyterian miniſters obſerving, they were 
had at 3 els y confounded with fects, with whom they had no 
alem u Wi: . the King for a conference between them 
„ Won alferen mops, in order to examine wherein conſiſted their 
h fever. book ara and the objections of the preſbyterians to the 
ad imm aebarin prayer. The king granted their requeſt, 
oog ther: ö diately named twelve biſhops, as principals, and 
o reiga © ; Betu ixt Highgate and Hampſtead. 
it the lien Fx OY y mitake, has put the number of the principals of each fide 
rye * at ol de atſittants ; and the contraty. 
-.4 Bear. 
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nine other clergymen as aſſiſtants; and on the preſbyterian 
fide, twelve miniſters as principals, and nine others as aſ— 
ſiſtants, to confer together at the biſhop of London's houſe, 
who then lodged in the Savoys. The commiſſion ran: 
*© That the commiſſioners appointed ſhould act for four 
months, from the 25th of March, and particularly were 
ordered to adviſe upon end review the book of common 
prayer; to take into their ſerious and grave conſide- 
rations, the ſeveral directions and rules, forms of prayer, 

Rand things in the ſaid book of common prayer contained; 
and to adviſe and conſult upon and about the fame, and the 
ſeveral objections and exceptions which ſhall now be raiſed 
againſt the ſame ; and (if occaſion be) to make ſuch reaſon- 
able and neceflary alterations, corrections, and amendments, 
as ſhall be agreed upon to be needful and expedient, for 
giving ſatisfaction to tender conſciences, and the reſtorin 
and continuance of peace and unity in the churches under his 
majeſty's government and protection And to certify to his 
majeſty in writing, under their ſeveral hands, the matters and 
things whereupon they ſhall ſo determine, to be by his 
majeſty approved, &c.” Thus the king gave to theſe twenty- 
one miniſters, a power, they had not deſired, to decide, as 
well for themſelves as their brethren, who were more than 
two thouſand, and for the whole body of the preſbyterians, 
what was neceflary to be altered in the liturgy, without em- 
powering them to meet beforehand to ſettle their demands, 
in order to an union with the church of England. 

{ 1661. ] From the firſt day of the conference, it was eaſy to 
foreſee it would be fruitleſs. For though the miniſters had 
already acquainted the king and the chancellor that they could 
decide nothing, fince they were not authoriſed by their bre- 
thren, Sheldon, biſhop of London, immediately told them, 
that as themſelves had requeſted this conference, they were 
to produce at once all their exceptions to the liturgy in 
writing, together with the additional forms and alterations 
which they defired. The miniſters anſwered, as they had 
before done to the king and chancellor, That they could de- 
cide nothing, without having firſt conſulted their abſent bre- 

thren, and received from them a commiſſion in form. This 

tended to a requeſt, that they might be permitted to meet in 
ſynod, and debate together on theſe matters: but this was 
never intended to be granted. They were therefore urged, 
only to declare their own ſenſe, when it was ſeen, that they 
could not be brought to act as deputies of a body, by which 
indeed they were not commiſſioned. To this it was anſwered, 
That they were willing to give in writing their particular 
ſentiments, provided, at the ſame time, the bithops 
would bring in their utmoſt conceſſions, that when both 
were compared, a judgment might be made of the ſucceſs. 
But the biſhops abſolutely rejected this propoſal, At laſt, 
the miniſters conſented to produce at once all their excep- 
tions, reſerving to themſelves, however, a power to make 
additions according to the anfwers they ſhould receive, and 
their offer was accepted. Whereupon, the exceptions were 
drawn up, and an anſwer given in by the biſhops, who ac- 
cepted a reply, and at length ſome flight alterations in the 
liturgy were agreed on. Put, beſides that the minifters 
conſidered theſe alterations as infuthcient, there was an in- 
vincible obſtacle to an agreement, which was, that the mi- 
niſters not being commiſſioned, whatever they faid, could be 
eſtcemed bur as their private opinion. 

I ſhall enter no farther into this conference, becauſe, to 
underſtand it, requires. a competent knowledge of the Eng- 
liſh liturgy, and the manner in which divine ſervice is cele- 
brated, which cannot be ſuppoſed with regard to the gene- 
rality of foreigners, for whom this hiſtory is defigned®, I thail 
content myſelf therefore with ſome general remarks, to at- 
fiſt the reader to underſtand wherein conliſted the differences 
betwixt the church of England and the preſbyterlans, and 
the conduct of both ſides. 

During the whole reign of king James, and the fifteen 
firſt years of Charles J. the preſbyterians were oppreſſed, or, 
at leaſt, may be ſaid, not to be treated by the church of 
England as chriſtian charity ſeemed to require. From the 
beginning of the parliament of the 3d of November 1640, 
the church of England was perſecuted in ber turn, and epiſ- 
copacy itſelf at laſt entirely aboliſhed. When the indepen— 
dents were become maſters of the parliament and army, the 
epiſcopalians ſtill continued under oppreſſian, and though 
the preſbyterian 6hurch government was outwardly preſerved, 
there was nevertheleſs an entire liberty for all proteſtanr 
ſes, which the preſbyterians conſidered as a violent per- 


t See the account of this conference, London 1661, See alſo the 
diſſertation at the end of the reign of king William, in the continuation of 
Rapirr, 
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ſecution. This ſtate continued till the beginning of the 
ear 1660, when Monk forming the deſign of reſtoring the 
king, believed, it could not be effected without a reſtitution 
of that vety preſbyterian parliament which had aboliſhed 
epiſcopacy. This expedient was crowned with ſucceſs; and 
by the united endeavours of the preſbyterians and epiſco- 
palians, the king was at laſt replaced on de throne. The 
reſtoration of the king produced that of the church of Eng- 
land, which was at once in almoſt the ſame ſtate the had 
been before the year 1640. There was, however, this dif— 
ference, that, during the troubles, the number of the preſ- 
byterians was exceedingly increaled, and thereby they were 
grown much more formidable than under the reign of king 
James, and the firſt fifteen years of Charles I. It was there- 
fore the intereſt of the church of England, either to ruin 
entirely the preſbyterian party, which could till raiſe freſh 
troubles in church and fate, or oblige them to unite with the 
national church by ſome ſmall conceſſions. And for this laſt 
purpoſe, the conference now mentioned ſeemed to be in- 
F 1 | | 
But, ſuch conferences upon religion ate ſeldom attended 


with a happy ſucceſs ; firſt, becauſe the two parties muſt be 


cqually animated with the ſpirit of peace and charity, which 
is rarely found amongſt men; and, if I my venture to ſay 
it, ſtill more rarely amongſt churchmen. Secondly, becaule 
in theſe conferences, one of the parties is uſually ſuperior, 
and in poſſeſſion of power, and therefore not very ready to 
quit that advantage, to be reduced to an equality. So, no 
ſucceſs can be expected, unleſs one of the parties will yield 
every thing to the other. This recalls to my mind a ſaying 
of a French catholic, a man of wit, to a miniſter after the 
concluſion of the religious war in France: © If, ſaid he, 
you had come to a compoſition with us while the {word 
was in your hand, we might have made you ſome concel- 
fions ; but now that you are conquered, we would not yield 
you ſo much as the chriſtening of bells.“ The caſe was 


much the fame in England, at the time I am ſpeaking of. 


We have ſeen the conceſſions of Charles I. in the treaty 
of Newport, with regard to epiſcopacy, which, if it was not 
entirely given up by him, was however reduced to a very 
ſmall matter. But after the reſtoration of Charles II. the 


uſe of the ſurplice was of too great conſequence to religion, 


to be relinquiſhed. Thirdly, the animoſity between the two 
parties, generally hinders the conferences from ſucceeding. 
'The one cannot bear to receive law from the other, nor 


th ink of revoking what has been once advanced. Fourthly, 


inſtead of thinking ſeriouſly on peace, both parties ſeek only 
to ſurpriſe one another, Laſtly, it too often happens, that 
theſe conferences are granted by the prevailing, to the op- 
piefied party, only to have it ſaid, that peace was offered 
but rejected by the contrary party. There is room to be- 
lieve, that in this conference all theſe circumſtances met, 
therefore it is no wonder, it ſucceeded like the reſt of the 
ſame nature; for, in ſhort, it broke off without any effect, 
and, as too commonly happens, each party threw the blame 
upon the other. Mr. Baxter, in his relation of it, ſays, 
that the biſhops were abſolutely againſt all conceſſions. But 
in another relation it is ſaid, the preſbyterians were fo obſti- 
nately attached to their opinions, that they would not re- 


cede from a ſingle point, and that at laſt, upon the biſhop of 


Durham's propoſal, being required to declare in writing 
what they thought ſinful in the liturgy, they put into the liſt 
all the articles which kept them from joining with the church 


of England, without one exception. They thereby ſhewed, 


that they conſidered as finful, all the forms and practices of 
the church of England, even to the ule of the ſurplice, and 
by conſequence their refuſal of an accommodation, unleſs 
their opinions were entirely conformed to. Theſe are the 
mutual accufations of the two parties, on which I am far 
from deciding any thing as to the truth of the facts. All I 
can ſay, without wronging either party, is, that the preſ- 
dyterians ought to have receded from ſeveral points, which 
are manifeſtly indifferent; and that the btſhops ſhould not 
have ſcrupled to give up the fame points. But people were 
then very tar from being inclined to charity and conde- 
ſcenſion. | | 
During this conference at the Savoy, the king was 
magnificently crowned on St. George's day, the 23d of 
April“. | | | 
The parliament, which had been ſummoned for the 8th 


For the greater ſplendor of this folemnity, the following titles of ho- 
von were Couteried, fir Arthur Annefley, was made earl of Angleſey; 
ir John Greenvil, eat of Barth ; Frederick Cornwallis, lord Cornwallis ; 
ar Guorge Booth, lord de la Mere; ur Horatio Townſhend, lord Tov n- 
bend; ht Anthony Ane Cooper, lord Afhiey of Wimborne ; John 
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of May, met on the day appointed. The-re 
for the moſt part, were elected agreeably to th 
without doubt by the influence of the court. The gr. 
part were high churchmen, that. 1s, violent enemies e 
preſbyterians, great aſſertors of the minuteſt cere 0! the 
the church, and moſt devoted to the king ang 
prerogative. They literally followed the principles 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, which had cauſed the x, 
the late reign. In a word, this parliament may 
be compoſed by chancellor Hyde, prime miniſte 
the 2oth of April created earl of Clarendon. Let 
added, that this parliament was called the penſion; 
ment, becauſe it was afterwards diſcovered, that 
the members received penſions from the court, 
many will not allow that this was ſo at firſt, but pret 
* end 
that by length of time, and changes upon death, the ge, 
members ſuffered themſelves to be bribed, I cannot "Vil 
help remarking, thar, at the very beginning, this parlianer 
did things in favour of the king, which no other had ; 
done, and that it was not till afterwards that they retracts 
their extravagant maxims, concerning the royal Prerogxtive, 
This tſhews, the parliament was bribed betimes, not 
ſtanding the infinuations of ſome to the contrary, Homer 
it be, it may be judge how favourable this parliame 
to the King, ſince it continued atmoſt eightcen ye. 
which account it was moic juſtly called the long pat! 
than that of 1640. | 5 
As religion, whether popery, or preſbyterianiſm, and the 
royal prerogative, are concerned in almoſt all the tranſaQig,; 
of this reign, it is abſolutely neceffary to acquaint the 
reader with ſome things concerning the hiſtorians, Other. 
wiſe, they will be extremely embarrafled, when they re, 
in ſome hiſtories things quite contrary to what they re} 
in others, My deſign is, therefore, by a few remarks Upon 
this ſubject ; firſt, ro prevent their being inſenfibly, an 
for want of examination, biaſſed by the opinions or pre. 
judices of the hiſtorians. Secondly, to incline; and thicd. 
ly, to aſſiſt them, in ſome meaſure, to make this cxaminz. 
tion. Hi 
There are three ſorts of authors, who have writ the hit. 
tory of this reign. The firſt are thoſe, who profeſs to be 
high church with regard to religion; and with reſpect to the 
government, aſcribe to the king an almoft unlimited power, 
provided the king be of their party. Thele are, in a word, 
what are called the high fliers, or rigid tories. They ge 
good proteſtants, but however, much lefs enemies of the 
papiſts than of the preſbyterians. For hardly will they al. 
low the latter to be chriltians, becaule they have no biſhops, 
Now, according to their principles, no valid ordination ca! 
be had without biſhops, and conſequently no valid admini- 
ſtration of the ſacraments ; whence it follows, that pretbyte- 
rians baptized by miniſters unordained by biſhops, are not 
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truly baptized. | 


There is another ſet of writers of this reign, who, being 
proteſtants, embrace not the extravagant principles of the 
former, either concerning the church or the governmet!. 
Theſe are of the number of thoſe who are called whigs, 
among whom there is a mixture of churchmen and Preh. 
terians. | 
 Laftly, there are popiſh hiſtorians, whoſe tencts and prin 
ciples are ſufficiently known. | a 

Each of theſe authors has writ the hiſtory of this teig! 
according to his principles; for this reaſon what is Prat 
and approved by one hiſtorian, is blamed and centured by 
another. For inſtance, as to this ſecond parliament, hoe 
openly inſinuate, that the fir years trantactions, whetaer 
for extending the royal power, or oppretſing the prefbvrer:- 
ans, were agreeable to reaſon, juſtice, and the good Of in 
kingdom ; but what was done, after the breach with in 
king, was only ihe effect of corruption and cabal. Ocher 
on the contrary maintain, that this parliament's zeal, a 
ther for the king or againſt the prefbyterians, Was 3+" 
travagant zeal, which threw them upon meafures Vi! 0 
trimental to the nation, and unavoidably engaged tm 
favour the ill defigns of the court; but perceiving 3 
the ill uſe the court made of this diſpoGrion, they crane 
the true intereſts of the kingdom, in oppoling the is? 
deſigns. 5 3 

The popiſh hiſtorians are of the ſame principles 3 
high flying torics concerning the government. But, bes 
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their own ſcheme, even in the facts they relate. 


4s king Charles's deſign of introducing popery into England 
is very unwillingly owned by the tories, the papiſts, on the 
contrary, make it a glorious deſign, as being very juſt and 
ty 

wy £0 muſt therefore prepare himſelf to meet theſe con- 
trarieties, if he reads leveral hiſtories of this reign, and to 
chuſe that ſcheme which appears moſt coherent and beſt 
ſupported. For this purpoſe it will be proper to adhere only 
to plain facts, without regarding the frequent infinuations of 
the hiſtorians, moſt of whom ſupport without ceremony 
I own this 
is difficult: but I ſuppole the reader's {earch is after truth, 
which he will never attain, if he implicitly follows, without 
examination, the firſt hiſtorian which comes in his way : 
Wherefore, I thought it proper to inform him before hand of 
what he is to expect, and withal to leave him at liberty to 
examine my ſcheme as well as that of others. But to return 
to the parliament. 

The king going thither the 8th of May, made a ſpeech 
to both houſes, in which, after ſome exprethons of his great 
affection for his people, he recommended two bills, which 
he had prepared to confirm the act of indemnity, He re- 
peated the ſame words he had ſaid to the laſt parliament. 
Adding, that they might be as ſevere as they pleaſed againſt 
new offenders, but he ſhould not think him a wiſe man or 
his friend, who ſhould perſuade him to infringe the act of 
oblivion, or to conſent to a breach of a promiſe ſo ſolemn— 
ily made when he was abroad. Laſtly, he communicated 


to them his intended marriage with the infanta of Portugal, 


which had been reſolved with the approbation of his whole 
council. | WS 

The earl of Clarendon, lord chancellor, afterwards en- 
}arged on the particulars mentioned by the king in his ſpeech, 
bur chiefly, upon two points untouched by the king, The 
ficlt related to the ſeditious ſermons of certain preachers, 
which tended to renew the old troubles, and whoſe licenti- 
ouſneſs it was neceflary to curb. The ſecond point on which 
he inſiſted, was the late inſurrection, which he aggravated in 
the ſtrongeſt expreſſions, intimating, that by intercepted 
letters it might be concluded, that the combination reached 
very far, and if the vigilance of the lord mayor had not pre- 
vented it, the city had been in danger of being burnt to aſh- 
es. He did not name the authors of the ſeditious ſermons, 
becauſe his defign was not to accuſe this or that perſon, or 


any particular ſect, but only to obtain a general order againſt: 


the preachers who were not of the church of England. As 


to the pretended conſpiracy diſcovered, as he aflured, by a 


multitude of intercepted letters, it does not appear that any 
one was proſecuted in conſequence of theſe letters, or that 
others beſides Venner and his companions, were proved to 
be concerned in it. It is therefore manifeſt, this ſpeech tend- 
ed only to incenſe the parliament againſt the ſectaries or non- 
conformiſts in general, under colour of providing for the 
ſafety of the king and the ſtate, in a ſuppoſition, that it was 
only from them any danger could be feared. This will ap- 
pear hereafter to be more than a meer conjecture. | 

dir Edward Turner, the duke of York's attorney gene- 
ral, being choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, at the 
recommendation of the court, both houſes unanimouſly vo- 
ted their thanks to the king for the gracious communication 
of his reſolution to marry, and went in a body to congra- 
tulate him. Then the houſe of commons ordered all their 


members to receive the ſacrament according to the preſcribed 


iturgy within a certain time, upon pain of being expelled 
the houſe. | 

The 2oth of May the two houſes jointly ordered, that 
the writing. called the ſolemn league and covenant ſhould 
be burnt by the common hangman; which was performed 
with great triumph. Three days after, the following acts 
were allo ordered to be burnt. The act for erecting a high 
court of juſtice for trying and judging Charles Steuart, &c. 
The act for ſubſcribing the engagement againſt a king and 
wuſe of peers: the act for declaring the people of England 
0 de a commor-ealth, & c. The act for renouncing the 
title of Charles Steuart, and another for the ſecurity of the 
proteCtor's perſon. | 
_ The zeal of the two houſes breeding a fear in the repub— 
icans, that the act of indemnity patled in the late parlia- 
ment, would not be ſufficient for their ſecurity, if it was 
> Sonkreaed by the preſent, they addreffed the king for this 
- 3 Upon their petitton, the- king writ to both 
houſes the 2d of June, earneſtly recommending to them to 
pals the bill he had prepared for them. He even told them 
yay, bowever neceſfary the bills might be, that were 
ready for the royal atlent, he had no nund to paſs them 
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till the act of indemnity was likewiſe preſented to him. 
This letter having produced the deſired effect, the king came 
to the parliament the 8th of July, and patled the tollowing 
acts. 


An act to confirm the act of indemnity paſſed in the late 
parliament. | En 

An act to empower the king to receive from bis ſub- 
jects, a free and voluntary contribution for his preſent oc- 
caſions. 

After this, the king made a ſhort ſpeech to both houſes, 
to remind them of his declaration from Breda, and of that 
ſigned by his adherents when his reſtoration began to be 
talked of, in which they promiſed to renounce all memory 
of former unkindnefles, and vowed all imaginable good 
will to each other. Therefore (continues he) let it be 
in no man's power to charge me or you with breach of our 
word or promiſe.” 

Theſe two acts being diſpatched, the parliament proceeded 
with vigour in finiſhing the other bills which were before 
them, and in particular, one tor the confiſcation of the 
eſtates of twenty one regicides deccaſcd, and to puniſh three, 
who were ſpared as to lite, but liable to other penaltics. 
Theſe were the lord Monſon, fir Henry Mildmay, and 
Robert Wallop. It was ordered, that they ſhould, on Ja— 
nuary the zoth, be drawn upon fledges with ropes about 
their necks to the gallows ar Tyburn, and from thence con- 


veyed to the Tower, there to remain priſoners during their 


lives, 


The zoth of July the king came to the parliament, and 
gave the royal aſſent to ſeveral acts. | 

1. An act for the ſafety and preſervation of the king's 
perſon and government ; which had three remarkable 
clauſes. | | 

The firſt, that if any perſon ſhould compaſs, imagine, or 
intend the king's death, deſtruction, or bodily harm, to im- 
priſon or reſtrain his royal perſon, or depoſe him, or ſhould 
levy war againſt him within or without this realm, or ſtir up 
any foreign power to invade him; or ſhould declare or ex- 
preſs ſuch his wicked intention, by printing, writing, preach- 
ing, or malicious and adviſed ſpeaking, he ſhould, being there- 
of legally convicted, be adjudged a traitor. 

The ſecond, that if any. man ſhould maliciouſly or ad- 
viſedly publiſh or affirm his majeſty to be an heretic, or 
a papiſt, or that he endeavoured to introduce popery ; or 
ſhould ſtir up the people to hatred or diſhke of his royal 
perſon or government ; that every ſuch perſon ſhould be 
made incapable of any office or employment either in church 
or ſtate. | | 

The third, that if any man ſhould maliciouſly and ad- 
viſedly affirm, that the parliament, begun in Weſtminſter 
the 3d of November 1640, is yet in being, or that any co- 
venant or engagement fince that time impoſed upon the 
people, doth oblige them to endeavour a change of the 
government either in church or ſtate, or that either, or 
both houſes of parliament have a legiſlative power without 
his majeſty, that then every ſuch offender, being legally con- 
victed thereof, ſhould incur the penalties of a præmunire 
mentioned iu the ſtatute of the 16th of Richard II. 

The other acts now patled were: 

An act to repeal the law made in the. 17th year of 
Charles I. for the excluſion of the biſhops from the houſe 
of peers. 


An act to prevent tumults and diforders committed under 


 pretence of preparing, or preſenting petitions to the king or 


parliament. | 

An act to declare the ſole right of the militia to be in the 
king. | | 

Fo act to impower his majeſty to diſpoſe of the land 
ſorces. | 

An a& for the regulation and government of his majeſty's 
navies and forces by ſea. | 

An act to impoſe certain pains and penalties upon the per- 
ſons or eſtates of thoſe who had a hand in the horrible mur- 
der of the late king. | 1 

An act for the collection of the great arrears of the duty 
of exciſe. | | 

An act for providing neceſſary carriages for the king in 
all his progreſſes and removals. 

After theſe acts had received the royal aſſent, the king 
thanked the two houſes for them, and particularly for that 
which reſtcred the biſhops to their ſeats in parliament, and 
that which concerned the militia, This done, he gave them 
leave to adjourn to the 20th of November. 

When the king called this parliament, he had no inten- 
tion to afſemble the clergy in convocetion, believing, the 

Savoy 
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Savoy conference was equivalent to a convocation. But dr. 
Heylin, in a letter to a miniſter of ſtate, ſhewed, that this 
conference ought not to hinder the king from afſembling 
the clergy. He alledged, among other reaſons, that the 
clergy could not be bound by the acts of the Savoy aſſembly. 
This was preciſely what the preſbyterian miniſters, appointed 
by the king, had alledged, to ſhew they had 'no power to 
act for their brethren. This convocation did nothing confider- 
able, except granting the king a benevolence by virtue of 
the act above-mentioned . | | | 

While theſe things paſſed in England, the parliament 
in Scotland procceded with no leſs vigour. Being aſſem— 
bled in January, they began firſt with abrogating and an- 
nulling the ſolemn league and covenant of the two King- 
doms; and commanded that none of his majeſty's ſubjects 
preſume, on pretence of any authority whatſoever, to require 
a renewing, or ſwearing to the league and covenant, without 
his majeſty's ſpecial warrant and approbation. 

They next declared the power of the militia to be in 
the king alone, and the act of the 16th of January 1647, 
by which the late king was delivered to the Engliſh, to be 
infamous, difloyal, and contrary to all laws divine and 
human. | 

Epiſcopacy was reftored in Scotland, and for that pur- 
poſe, four preſbyterian miniſters, Sharp, Hamilton, Fair- 
toul*, and Leighton came to. London, where, after being 

rdained deacons and prieſts, they were conſecrated biſhops 
by the biſhop of Wincheſter, with two other aſſiſting pre- 
lates. All four renounced their firſt ordination as invalid, 
and before their departure for Scotland, obtained from the 
king a declaration of his pleaſure to reſtore in Scotland the 
government of the church by archbiſhops and biſhops, 
as it was in the year 1637. Upon this declaration, the 
privy council of Scotland ſtrictly diſcharged all eccleſiaſti- 
cal meetings at ſynods and preſbyteries, &c. till they ſhould 
be authorited by the archbiſhops and bithops. An act was 
alſo paſſed in the Scotch parliament to prohibit all meet- 
ings and conventicles in private houſes for religious wor- 
ſhip. By another act the right of patronage was revived. 
And laſtly, by another, it was ordained, that all perſons 
in any public office, ſhould ſign a ſolemn declaration a- 
gainſt the national covenant in 1638, and the ſolemn league 
and covenant in 1643, in which they declared it unlawful 
to ſubjects upon pretence of reformation, or any other 
pretence whatſoever, to enter into leagues and covenants, 
or take up arms againft the King, or thoſe commiſſioned by 
him. | | 

The marquis of Argyle having been ſent priſoner to 
Edinburgh, was there tried, and condemned ; and behead- 
ed the 27th of May. Many believed, g 
the avarice of ſome per{ons?, who hoped for the confiſ- 
cation of his eftates, were more powertul motives for his 
{entence, than juſtice. A few days before his death, the remains 
of the unfortunate marquis of Montroſe were ſolemnly inter- 
red, and the head of the marquis of Argyle was ſet up in 
the place where his ſtood. 3 

zn England the bodies of fir Charles Lucas and fir George 
Liſle, who were ſhot at Colchciter in 1648, were likewiſe 
honourably interred. 

During the recefs of the Engliſh parliament, the cava- 
liers or royalifts made great complaints of the king's in- 
gratitude, for {uifering them to periſh with hunger, while, 
by the act of indemnity, he procured his enemies the ſecure 
enjoyment of immenſe riches, acquired by illegal means. 
The city ſwarmed with libels on this ſubject. One, amongſt 
the reſt, writ by L'eſtrange, told the king bold truths with 
great freedom. But the king thought not proper to take no- 
tice of them, believing, the leaſt he could do for the loyal 
ſufferers, was to let them complain, fince it was neither in 
his inclination nor power to reward them. 

To ſuſpend theſe complaints, the city was filled with 
rumours of projects and plots againſt the king's perſon and 
government *, But many believed this only an artifice to 
incenſe the parliament againſt the non-conformiſts in general, 
and the preſbyterians in particular, and afford a pretence 
to proceed againſt them. The preſbyterians were always 
confounded with the other ſects, under the denomination of 
non-conformiſts, who were charged with ill intentions againſt 
the government, though hitherto the preſbyterians had given 


In this ſeſſion, the papiſts petitioned. the parliament for the repeal of 
the penal laws againſt them, and for toleration of their religion. See Ken- 
nct's Regiſter, p. 472, &c. 

* Rapin, by miſtake ſays, Barwel. 

2 Particularly of the earl of Midletoun, See Burnet, p. 124. The 
marquis was condemned, as guilty of high treaſon, upon ſome letters for- 


had exerciſed towards any man.” 
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no cauſe of ſuſpicion, at leaſt, nothing was proved zone, 
them. The moſt plauſible thing urged, was, that tbe nan 
pendents, anabaptiſts, and the other republicans, ſeein 25 
preſbyterians no better treated than themſelves, formeg* b 
projects, in hopes of being joined by the preſbyterian; OY 
proper time. Thus much is certain, the project of the; 
of uniformity, which will be mentioned hereafter, vas be 
formed, and the rumours, true or falſe, of plots card 
by the non-conformiſts, might be very uſeful to palliate 10 
breach of the Breda declaration, under colour of proricn, 
for the ſafety of the ſtate. For the preſbyterians could . 
be attacked on account of religion, without a moſt mai 
violation of the king's promiſe. 5 

The carl of Sandwich, vice-admiral, being fer 
fleet to Liſbon, to bring home the new queen 
before Algier to make a treaty with the corſairs, or reg. 
them to reaſon by force. But he found them ſo well u. 
pared, that he was obliged to return to Liſbon without 
thing done. 


t With 1 
» APPeared 


ut any 


The parliament re-aſſembling the 20th of Novem. © 


the king made a ſpeech to both houſes, without any ne. 
cefſity, as they had only been adjourned. He gare f. 
reaſon, that it was to have the pleature to ſee the bift, 
reſtored to their places in parliament. y 
commons, “ To think ſeriouſly upon ſettling his reyes. 
and providing for the expences of his navy : adding, jj. 
he aſked nothing for himſelf, but as his intereſt was united 
with that of his people.“ He told them, © that he .. 
willing they ſhould make a full inſpection into his diſh. 
ments and receipts, but would not have them believe whe 
looſe diſcourſes, of giving away eighty thouſand pounds in 
morning. : 

he had not to reward thoſe who had ever faithfully feryyg it, 


* 
a 


That he had much more reaſon to be ſorry, the 
erved 


king his father and himſelf, than aſhamed of any bouny . 
Aiter this, lewteld the 


RY 


two houſes, “ that he was ſorry to find, the general tage 


ta wb 


and affections of the nation were not ſo We! COMPNled a 
might have been expected, after fach ſigual bletlirg: fron 


God Almighty upon all, and after fo great iadube 


ladulocgo ond 
were ſtill many wicked inſtruments, who jaboured nigh 
and day to diſturb the public peace, and make all pul: 
jealous of each other. That it was worthy of their cars 
and vigilance, to provide proper remedies for the diſenſes 0f 
that kind; and if they found new diſeaſes, they mult {udr 
new remedies. That the difficulties which concerned religion 
were too hard for him, and thercfore he recommended 
them to their care and deliberation, who could beſt provid: 
for them.“ 


When the king publiſhed his declaration at Breda, aud 


exprefied ſo much zeal for paſſing an act of indemnity, 
agreeably to his declaration, he did not think it out of his 


power to give a poſitive promiſe, that no perſon ſhould be. 


moleſted on account of religion. But, in all appearance, 
ſince the elections of the members for his new parhament 
had been made, according to the wiſh of the miniſtry, i 
favour of high church, it was ſuggeſted to the king tht 
the beſt expedient to obtain whatever he defired, was to f- 
crifice the non-conformiſts to the parliament. It is not ver 
ſtrange, that a prince of his character, who had ſecret 
gion, or, to ſpeak more 
properly, had no religion at all, ſhould not think it a pow! 
of honour to ſupport the preſhvterians, at the hazard d 
loſing the affection of his parliament, He viſibly begits 


therefore, in the conclufion of his ſpecch, to uſe evations; 


. 0 . 8 ; þ : 1 5 
and by talking in general of perſons, labouring to krone. 


the peace of the kingdom, furniſhes his parliament with 
pretence of treating the non-conformiſts with rigour, 8 
turbers of the public tranquillity. As to religion, be lens 
the care of it to the parliament, as of a thing too difeut 
for him. By this he entirely d-parts from bis Beda lech 
ration, and the act of indemnity, which till nos he had 0 
much infiſted on. | . 
This ſpeech was as the ſignal to the perfeention, Ks 
ſoon after, broke out againit the non-contormilts, and Pat! 
ticularly the preſbyteriaus, for they along were pee”. 
aimed at. We thall fee piciently, that upon rumours 6 
conſpiracies forming againſt ihe flate by the non-conöiat“ 


without diſtinction of any ſect, acts were grounded, bel 
merly writ by him to Monk, wherein he cxprofled a grent 200 1 
republican cauſe, Theſe Monk baicly tent Gown to the ware? „e 
Ibid. p. 125. 

z Of which the authors were, Praiſc-God Barcbone, 
major Wildman, alderman lretun, Sc Ileath, p. $69; 
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zſeſtly deſtroyed the Breda declaration, as well as that 
wahle by the royaliſts, when the king's reſtoration was 
n 1 mal briefly ſtate the argument uſed to ſupport this 
erſecution. It is true, the king generouſly pardoned the 
Fences committed before his declaration: but he did not 
er to pardon ſuch as ſhould be afterwards: committed. 


Now, ſince the king has been reſtored, the non-conformiſts 


0 are plotting to diſturb the government. It is therefore 
8 necellary to take all poſſible precautions, to diſable them to 

0 . . R o 1 
10 execute thair deſigns. In anſwer to this argument, it 18 


needleſs to urge the ſlender foundation of theſe pretended 
plots, for which no man was ever puniſhed, or even pro- 
ſecuted *. It ſuffices to remark, that it ſuppoſes, what 18 
entirely falſe, that the non-conformiſts made but one body, 


n name. And yet, upon this ſuppoſition ſo noto- 
Sully falſe, it was thought lawful, to deprive all the ſeats, 
and particularly the preſbyterians, of the benefit of the 
declaration from Breda, only becauſe their enemies were 
leaſed to confound them with the independents and enthu- 
fats, under the ſame appellation of non-conformiſts. I 
do not think it neceflary to ſtay any longer to demonſtrate 
the weakneſs of this argument. But it was ſufficiently valid, 
for men who had the power in their hands. 1 
To prepare the way for the deſigned alteration, ſolely 
founded upon rumours of an imaginary conſpiracy, the par- 
liawent thought proper to ſupport theſe rumours, by a 
petition to the king for a proclamation, to order all officers 
and difbanded ſoldiers to depart twenty miles from London. 
It was natural to infer from thence, that there were grounds 
for fear, which was indeed the deſign of the proclamation. 
The ſame day, the commons voted the king a ſupply 
of twelve hundred thouſand pounds for his preſent occa- 
fions, that is, to be diſpoſed of as he pleaſed. This was 
E the firſt fruits of his condeſcenſion, with regard to the Breda 
= declaration. 1 85 
| Then, the parliament reſumed the affair of the nineteen 
regicides, who had voluntarily ſurrendered themfelves upon 
the proclamation of the 6th of June, and yet had been ſen- 
tenced to death. They were aſked what they had to ſay, 
why judgment ſhould not be executed upon them? They 
alledged the king's proclamation, on which they had relied, 


. 4 5 
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5 believing it was his intention to pardon them. But this 
r did not prevent a bill from being brought in for their ex- 
118107 
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ecution, which was read twice, and then dropped, probably, 
on the king's powerful ſolicitation in favour of the condemned, 
who could not have been executed without great prejudice 
to his honour and faith, | 

The rumours, as I ſaid, of plots, were abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to ſerve for foundation to what was intended to be done. 
The earl of Clarendon had mentioned theſe plots at the 
cloſe of the late parliament, and the king at the opening 


ended 
rovide 


1, and 

mniy, 
of his 
ald be 


arance 2 

wo of this, To ſtrike a greater blow, the earl of. Clarendon, at 
Tis a conference between the two houſes, affirmed poſitively, 
1 | a , 7 
pe that there was a real conſpiracy, which had been forming 
t le 

19 th 


erer ſince March, to diſturb the peace of the kingdom. 
He named ſeveral perſons engaged, and gave an exaCt ac- 
count of the manner how it was to be executed. He ſaid, 
though the defign ſeemed diſconcerted as to the city of 
London, where the officers and diſbanded ſoldiers had been 
invited to repair the 11th of the inſtant December, it was 


S £0 la- 
Ot ve 
ecret'y 
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heoins ſtill purſued in the country. The lords, upon this infor- 
W mation, named a committee of twelve of their houſe, to 
trouble whom they defired the commons to add a proportionable 


wild! 


. | : 
a5 dl 


number of their members, to examine the horrible deſign, 
that the execution of it might be prevented, and the peace 
eee. of the kingdom ſecured. | 
os, © Certainly, it c t but ap ſtrange to all, who are 
test L unly, it cannot but appear ge to all, a 
a deck. | 28 prejudiced by paſſion or party, that a plot, of which 
4 me court ſo well knew all the circumſtances, the parties 
| engaged, the day of its defigned execution in London, the 
endeavours {till uſed to promote it in the country, and 
concerning which a multitude of letters had been intercepted, 
abe! that this plot, which was examined by a numerous com- 
2 | Mittee of both houſes, ſhould not be attended with the death 
9 any of the accomplices, nor even with the proſecution of 
one ſingle perſon. It was, however, upon this ſole foun- 
dation, that the corporation act, of which I am going to 


* One John James, 


wa a imall-coalman, was hanged and quartered for it, 


a ovember 27, or rather for being engaged in Venner's buſineſs, for h 
vas " of his eee Hcath, p. CE ; x ” 
* — ne from the Hague to London, May 17, 1661, and died Febru- 
. 4 : 1-2, aged ſixty- ix years. She was interred in Weſtminſter-abbey, 
lame vault with prince Henry her brother. She had eight ſons, 


becauſe their enemies had been pleaſed to give them all one 
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ſpeak, and all the proceedings againſt the non · oonformiſts 
were built. | | 


The 2oth of December, the king came to the parliament; 
and paſſed the two following acts: 


An act to grant the king twelve hundred and fixty thou- 


ſand pounds, for his preſent occaſions, to be levied by a 


monthly tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds, for eighteen 
months. | 


An act for regulating corporations. | 

This act, which was called the corporation act, ran, 
That in order to perpetuate the ſucceſſion in corporations, 
in the hands of perſons well affected to the government, it 
was ordained, that every mayor, alderman, common-coun- 
cilman, or any other officer in a corporation ſhould be 
obliged, beſides the common oath of allegiance and ſupre- 
macy, and a particular declaration againſt the ſolemn league 
and covenant, to take an oath, declaring, „that it was 
not lawful, vpon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms 
againſt the king; and that he did abhor that traiterous 
poſition, of taking arms by his authority againſt his perſon, 
or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him.” | 

It the oath had imported, that it is not lawful, on any 
pretence, to take arms againſt the eſtabliſhed government, 
there had been nothing in it extraordinary: But in this 


| oath, the king was ſuppoſed to be fole maſter of the 


government, Which is manifeſtly falſe, ſince he can neither 
make nor repeal a law, without the concurrence of the 
parliament, and conſequently, the ſovereign authority does 
not reſide in him alone. This ſuppoſition was exactly like 
that of the parliament of 1640, that the ſupreme authority 
reſided in the people, or their repreſentatives in parliament, 
the abſurdity of which was expoſed by-Charles J. in almoſt 
every one of his papers. They are both equally falſe, and 
to ſhew that the people of England do not-think them 
true, we need only oblerve, the abſurd conſequences they 
have produced, and which have been conftantly rejected by 
the Engliſh. By the maxim of the parliament of 1640, that 
parliament believed, they had a right to aboliſh monarchy, 
and change the eſtabliſhed religion. By the maxim con- 
tained in this oath, James II. believed he had a right to 
introduce a new religion, and eſtabliſh an abſolute power. 
But the Engliſh nation thought themſelves bound by neither 
the one nor the other of theſe extravagant maxims. Charles 
II. was reſtored, notwithftanding the deciſion of the parlia- 
ment of 1640; and James II. was dethroned, notwithſtanding 
the deciſion of this parliament, which had ordered the oath 
we are ſpeaking of, though the king had concurred to the act. 
It is impoſſible in England to mark out the degree of obedi- 
ence due from the people to the king, or the parliament, 
when they are diſunited. The reaſon is evident, becauſe in 
their union conſiſts the eſſence of the government. It is 


in the king and parliament united together, that the abſolute 


power, neceſlary to all governments, is lodged, Where- 
fore, to ſay, “ that upon any pretence or reaſon whatſo- 


ever,“ it is not lawful to reſiſt the king or the parliament, 


is, properly throwing up the liberties of the nation to the 
mercy of the one or the other. The high-churchmen, of 
which this parliament was principally compoſed, had then 
extraordinary ideas of the royal authority. And I know 
not whether they have yet entirely loſt them. But it is 
certain, many of them at laſt opened their eyes, and ſaw 
the dangerous conſequences of their maxims, and even this 


parliament did not think fit to admit them all, as will here - 


after appear. 


When theſe acts were paſſed, the parliament was adjourned 
to the 1oth of January. 


Elizabeth Steuart, daughter of James I. electreſs pala- 


tine, and queen of Bohemia, died at London the 13th of 


February bd. 


[1661-2] The parliament being aſſembled the 1oth of Janu- 
ary, the firſt thing the lords did, was to receive the report of 
the committee, appointed to examine the conſpiracy, ſup- 


poſed to have been forming now almoſt a year, but which 


had yet produced no effect. The earl of Clarendon, who 
made the report, ſays, that two perſons, namely, Wild- 
man and Salmon, were particularly engaged, and that a liſt 
of one hundred and forty officers of the late army had been 
found with Salmon; that it was further diſcovered, that the 
conſpirators were to have had a meeting at London the 1oth 


and five daughters, of whom the youngeſt ſurviving, the princeſs Sophia, 
mother of the late king George, was, in 1901, declared heir to the crown 
of Great Britain.——March q, died the famous cardinal Mazarin. Ken- 
net's regiſter, p. 395, And November 29, Brian Walton, biſhop of Cheſter, 
the compiler of the Polyglot Bible. This year died alto fir Arthur Haſle- 
rig, in the Tower, 
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of December, and deſigned to have ſecured Shrewſbury, 
Coventry, and Briſtol, by the end of January : That where 
they were prevalent, they were to begin with horrible affaſh- 
nations, which moved one of them to relate, that the 
fugitive judges of the late king were entertained in France, 
Holland, and Germany, and held a ſtrict correſpondence with 
the Engliſh conſpirators, and were encouraged by foreign 
princes : that they had bought a large quantity of arms, and 
boaſted, if they could once let foot in England, they ſhould 
not want means to carry on their work; That this had been 
diſcovered by one of the accomplices, and confirmed by ſuch 
intelligence from abroad, as never failed : that many met at 
Huntington, and rode about the town in the night, to the 


great terror of his majeſty's good ſubjects: that it might be 


wondered, that fome propoſals were not made to remedy the 
impending evil, but the king, having conferred with the 
duke of Albemarle, had ordered two troops of horſe to 
Shrewfbury, and as many to Coventry, who, in their way, 
had diſperfed a great Knot of thieves, and taken twenty: 
that a rumour was ſpread, that the appointing this com- 


mittee wes only a plot of the court to govern by an army, but 


the committee was very ſenſible of the reality of the danger, 


and hoped the two houſes would be ſo too: that fince their 
enemies were united for their deſtruction, they ſhould alſ{i 
be united for their own preſervation. | 
When it is conſidered, that after a ſtrict examination of 
this conſpiracy by a numerous committee of both houſes, 
the whole amounted only to a liſt of one hundred and forty 
officers found upon a man, without any other circumſtanee ; 
and concerning one of the accomplices not named; to ſecret 
intelligence that never failed; to a company of men affem- 
bled about Huntington, in the night for ſome unknown 
reaſon. That not any of theſe pretended conſpirators, who 
might have been known by one of their party who had dif- 
covered the whole plot, was either punithed or proſecuted 
for this ſuppoſed crime: that in ſhort the noiſe of this con- 
ſpiracy ceaſed at once after the uniformity act had paſled : 
when theſe things, I ſay, are conſidered, who can help 
thinking it a mere invention, to give ſome colour to this 
act. The government durſt not attack the preſbyterians 
directly on account of their religion. The declaration from 
Breda was too expreſs on that article. But they were to 
be charged with new crimes, in order to be deprived of 


the benefit of that declaration. They were not even ac- 


cuſed of attempting to diſturb the ſtate, fince the King's 
reſtoration ; but the non-conformiſts in general were accuſed 
in order to puniſh the preſbyterians, as if they made but 
one body with independents, anabaptiſts, enthuſiaſts, be- 
cauſe to all theſe ſects was given the common name of 
non-conformiſts. 

The firſt of March, the king ſent for the commons to 
Whitehall, and reproached them, though very civilly, with 


having done nothing towards the ſettling of his revenues. 


He artfully intinuated, that the late troubles had princi- 
pally been owing to the wants and neceſſities of the crown, 
thereby intimating, that this had obliged his father to ſtretch 
the royal prerogative. He added, that there was ſtill in the 
kingdom a republican party, who promiſed themſelves a ſe— 


cond revolution, and therefore the only way to diſappoint their 


hopes, was to enable the crown to ſupport itſelf, and ſecure 
them. He continued his ſpeech in this manner : 

ks Gentlemen, I hear you are very zealous for the 
church, and very ſollicitous, and even jealous that there 1s 
not expedition enough uſed in that affair. I thank you for it, 
ſince I prefume it proceeds from a good root of piety and 
devotion : but I muſt tell you, I have the worſt luck in the 
world, if after all the reproaches of being a papiſt while I 
was abroad, I am fuſpected of being a preſbyterian now I 
m come home. I know you will not take it unkindly, if 
tell you that I am as zealous for the church of England, as 
any of you can be, and am enough acquainted with the 
enemies of it on all ſides: that I am as much in love with 
the book of common prayer as you can wiſh, and have pre- 
zudice enough to thoſe who do not love it, who, I hope, in 
time will be better informed, and change their minds; and 
vou may be confident I do as much defire to fee an uni— 
formity ſettled as any amongſt you. I pray truſt me in that 
flair: I promiſe you to haſten the diſpatch of it with all 
convenient ſpeed; you may rely upon me in it. I have 
'!rantmitted the book of common prayer, with thoſe alter- 


© There were added ſome new collects, as the prayer for all conditions 
of men, and the genera] thankipiving, and the prayer for the ligh court of 
parliament, and a new office was made for baptiſm of ſuch as were of riper 
years, and two mote, one for the zoth of January, the other for the 29th 
ef May. In the collect for the parhament, the king was ſtiled, our moſt 


\ 


ations and additions, wbich have been preſented to nu, 
the convocation, to the houſe of peers, with my approby by 
that the act of uniformity may relate to it : ſo that! 
ſume it will be ſhortly diſpatched there: and when ue hs 
done all we can, the well ſettling of that affair will re ” | 
great prudence and diſcretion, and the abſence of all _ 
and precipitation.“ — | | 5 
The king's defign in this part of his ſpecch, was 10 & 
tain, that the execution of the act of uniformity wk 
it ſhould be paſſed, might be left entirely to bim, ;, 
der to have it in his power to diſpenſe with whom * 
pleaſed. This he afterwards diſcovered in words more En 
and precife, though the parliament would not gray 22 
deſire. | : 

The commons being returned to their houſe Prepareg 
ſeveral bills, and amongſt the reſt one againſt the quake; ; 
refufing the oaths. Not that they believed themtelvez oy: 
by this refuſal from the obligations impoſed by theſe on, 
but becauſe they confidered all oaths as unlawful. This a 
and another for the repairing of the ſtreets and high jw; 
and about London, were paſſed by commiſſion, FE 

At laſt, on the 17th of May, the king coming to . 
parliament, gave his aflent to ſeveral acts, of which L fn 
only mention the moſt important, 8 

An act for the uniformity of public prayers, and the 3. 
miniſtration of the ſacraments. | Oe 

An act for the better regulation and ordering of the fag. 
ing forces of the nation, | 5 

An act for laying a perpetual and annual tax of two 9. 
lings on cvery chimney hearth in each houſe, alms-hqy;: 
excepted, | 

An act to empower his majeſty tolevy, for the next enſyi;: 
three years, a tax of ſeventy thouſand pounds per month i 
neceſſity ſhall ſo require, | 

Moreover, the houſe of commons ordered fizty thoy. 
ſand pounds which exceeded the ſum of twelve hundred 
thouſand pounds, granted by a former act, to be diſtributes 
among the poor cavaliers, who had been ſufferers in the lt 
troubles, 

After the ' paſſing of theſe acts, the parliament was pro- 
rogued to the 10th of February. | 

Amongſt theſe acts three are particularly remarkable, 

By the act of uniformity, every miniſter was obliged, or 
pain of lofing all his ecclefiaſtical preferments, to conform 
to the worſhip of the church of England, according to the 
new book of common prayer, before the feaſt of St. Br 
tholomew next, from whence it was called the Bartholomey 
act. Every miniſter was alſo obliged to fign the follows 
declaration: *I do here declare my unfeigned aflent and 
conſent to all and every thing contained and preſcribed in 
and by the book intitled, the book of common prayer, &. 
Beſides this, every perſon was obliged to fign a declaration 
contained in the militia act, in which declaration he was not 
only to promiſe to conform to the liturgy of the church of Eng: 
land, but likewiſe torenounce the ſolemn league and covenant, 
declaring it to be an unlawful oath, and impoſed upon the 
ſubjects of this realm againſt the known laws and liberties 
of the kingdom. | | 

The penalties annexed to this act were many, particularis, 
No perſon ſhould be capable of any benefice, or pie. 
ſume to conſecrate and adminiſter the holy ſacrament of tt 
Lord's ſupper, before he be ordained prieſt by epiſcopal ot. 
dination, upon pain to forteit for every offence the {um d. 
one hundred pounds.” . 

I ſhall make but three obſervations upon this act; the E 
firſt ſhall be in the very words of the declaration from BE. 
da. And becauſe the paſſion and uncharitableneſs of e 
times have produced ſeveral opinions in religion, by shice! 
men are engaged in parties and animoſities againſt cc: 
other, which, when they ſhall hereafter unite in a I" 
dom of converſation, will be compoſed or better unde! 
ſtood ; we do declare a liberty to tender conſciences, 4 
that no man ſhall be diſquieted or called in queſtion tet 
differences of opinion in matters of religion, which do 0. 
diſturb the peace of the kingdom; and that we ſhall be 
ready to conſent to ſuch an act of parliament, as upon 
ture deliberation ſhall be offered to us for the full grant" 
that indulgence.” | | 1 

[1662] Let this elauſe be compared with the act of unit 
ty, and it will eaſily be ſeen, what care the king's on 0 


8 
3 
E 


his 


religious king, an epithet that gave great offence, and occaſioned rave 1 
decent raillery, Some new holidays were added alſo, as St. Barnw0% 
the converſion of St. Paul, and more leſſons were taken in out of the : Pp 
crypha, particularly the ſtory of Bell and the dragon. Buine!, P-. 183.805 


Kennet's regiſter, p. 58 5, and Nicholls, Bum 
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who were the real authors or promoters of the act, had his ſubjects to embrace the popifh religion; which way 
our, and what regard he himſelf paid to his pro- could they have maintained their liberties and religion, fince 
ae. twithſtanding all this, ſome did then and do ſtill there was no ſupreme court to call the King to an account, 
$ conſider this act as the great ſupport and bulwark of the and fince by this oath it was high treaſon to take up arms 
#1 church of England, and extol the authors as deſerving the againſt him upon any pretence whatſoever? Theſe are the 
3 everlaſting praiſes and bleſſings of the church; whilſt others, uſual effects of factions in a ſtate. Each party, when ſupe— 
BE .crhaps, no leſs ſincerely attached to the church of England, rior, thinks only of doing the contrary to what the other has 
bored upon it as her reproach. . 5 done, without conſidering the conſequences, and generally 
Mr ſecond remark is, that to this came the promiſes both parties run into extremes. The parliament of 1640, 
made to the preſbyterians by the King's party, upon the incenſed againſt Charles I, for attempting to ſtretch his pre- 
WT . Jucance of which they had ſo cheartully laboured for his rogative, are not content to reduce him within due bounds, 
WE oration, according to the directions received from his but aſſume alſo privileges inconſiſtent with the conſtitution, 
gdiends. . ; | and proceed at laſt entirely to deſtroy the monarchy. The 
M third obſervation is, that by an artifice the moſt groſs, parliament of 1661, not ſatisfied with reſtoring the king to 
bot only conſpiracies were invented which had no reality, but bis juſt rights, inveſt him with an unlimited power, and render 
u ich, though they had been true, could not have been im- him as abſolute as any monarch in the univerſe. _ 
BE cd to the prefbyterians, who were not to anſwer for the The annual tax of two ſhillings upon every fire hearth, 
krimes of the other ſects. : : not only to this King for his life, but to his ſucceſſors for 
It will perhaps be imagined, that being a preſbyterian, I ever, ſhewed, that this parliament acted not upon a bare 
ſpeak out of intereſt and paſſion. Burt I proteſt, I have al- motive of zeal and affection {or the reigning king, but alſo 
ways bad, and ſtill have, a profound reſpect and extreme ſeemed to have an intention of putting the kings of Eng- 
ceneration for the church of England, to which I always land in a condition to ſupport themſelves without parliaments, 
conformed during my reſidence there, and am ready to do it by fo great a power aſcribed to them. And indeed, this fn- 
W in, were I to return. But this does not oblige me to gle tax amounted to about two hundred and fifty fix thou- 
EZ confider all her members as free from tailings, paſſions and ſand pounds a year, which, together with the tunnage and 
E prejudices ; eſpecially on the preſent occaſion, wherein, as a poundage, exciſe, and other duties, made the revenue of the 
biſlorian, truth requires of me to ſhew clearly ſo material a King double to any of his predeceflors ; ſo fearful was this 
A point of hiſtory, as the treachery which was uſed to the preſ- parliament of not ſuthctently ſhewing their zeal for monar- 
byterians. For at their ruin it was that the uniformity act chial government, which had been, many years, ſo unwor— 


hou:: vas principally levelled d. 55 _ thily treated, | | 
The act concerning the militia, intitled, “ An act for The ſeſſion of parliament being ended, the ccurt was 
nſuing | the better regulating and ordering the ſtanding forces of the wholly employed in preparing for the reception of the new 
nth, if | nation,” contained amongſt others the following clauſe. N queen, who was daily expected. She left Liſbon the 15th 
| | « Foraſmuch as within all his majeſty's realms and domi- of April, and arrived at Portſmouth the 14th of May, where 
thou. nions, the ſole and ſupreme power, government, command the king went to receive her h. A report was {pread, that 
Indrod | 2nd diſpoſition of the militia, and of all torces by fea and the marriage was ſolemnized by Sheldon, biſhop of Lon- 
ibured land, and of all forts and places of ſtreygth, is and by the don, though others, who believe themſelves better informed, 
he late | Jaws of England ever was, the undoubted right of his ſay, the queen refuſed tro be married by any but a catholic 
W majeſty, and his royal predeceffors, kings and queens of prieſt ; that the king conſented to it, and that very few per- 
8 pro EW Lngland; and that both or either of the houſes of parlia- ſons were preſent at the folemnity', This marriage had 


ment, cannot, nor ought, to pretend to the ſame; nor can, been propoſed by d. Franciſco de Mello, the Portuguete em— 
: vor lawfully may raiſe, or levy any war offenſive or defenſive baffador, to general Monk k, at the time that he was la- 
0 60 = zgainft his majeſty, his heirs or law ful ſuceſſors, &c. bouring the king's reſtoration. The cmbaſſador's aim was 
ford It was ordained by this act that all lord lieutenants, deputy to procure Portugal a powerful aſſiſtance from England, fince 
to the W licutcnants, officers, and ſoldiers, ſbould take the following by the Pyrenean treaty, the king his maſter had no farther 
. Bu oith:——“ I do declare, and believe, that it is not lawful expectations from France. To prevail with Monk, and 
1 upon any pretence whatſoever to take arms againſt the King; by his means, with the king, he engaged that the king of 


owing | and that I do abhor that traiterous poſition, that arms way Portugal ſhould give. with the princels his ſiſter, three hun- 
I . . N . « . - . 

bt ad be taken by his authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe dred thouſand pounds ſterling, the town of Tangier upon the 

bed in | that are commiſſioned by him, in purtuance of ſuch military coaſt of Africa, and the ifle of Bombaim in the Eaſt Indies. 


e | commiſſions.” Monk, pleaſed with theſe cfiers, propoſed the marriage to 
ration WE When in the latter part of the oath the words, “com- the king immediately after his arrival. The king approved 
vas not | miſhoncd by him,” came to be debated in the houſe of com- of it, and accordingly it was concluded in the year 1661 m. 
f Eng- | mons, a great lawyer e moved, that the word © lawfully” Some pretend, that chancellor Hyde ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the 
venant, | might be added to make all clear. But the attorney general marriage, upon information that the princeſs of Portugal, 
\0n the fr Heneage Finch anſwered, “ That it was not neceflary, by ſome natural infirmity, was incapable of having children, 
Dofries por the very word commiſſion imported it; fince if it was not but that the king took this for an artifice.of the court of 
| law fully iſfued out to law ful perſons and for a lawful reaſon, Spain to prevent a marriage, which could not but prove 
ularlr, it was no commiſſion.” And the whole houſe aſſented to prejudicial to their great detigns upon Portugal. Others ſay, 
or pte | this interpretation. The ſame difficulty, offered in the houſe the chancellor was the chief author of the match. Before 
of the | of lordsf, was removed in the ſame manners. But in ſup- the conſummation of the marriage, the king, in a treaty 
pal or. poſing that by commiſſioned could be only meant lawfully with Portugal, engaged to aſſiſt that kingdom againſt Spain u, 


ſum ot commiſtioned, where would have been the hurt to add the and in the nineteenth article, obliged himſelf never to re— 
= vord © lawfully” in order to take away all obſcurity, if the ſtore Dunkirk to that crown, 
N; the » partiament had intended to put any reſtriction upon the royal When the marriage was compleated, the queen mother 
m Bie. Power? | arrived in England®, with defign, as it ſeemed, to ſpend there 
of the * Suppoſe now, the king inveſted with ſuch a power, had the reiidue of her days. The king aligned Somerſet Houte 
bien WE dempted to abrogate all the old, and ſubſtitute new laws, for her reſidence, and gave her wherewithal to keep a ſplen- 
& eck WE his pleaſure, to aboliſh the uſe of parliaments, and force did and magnificent court. But ſhe did not, it ſeems, find 
4 free 8 ; ; | | 
under- Burnet obſerves, that the favourers of popery, among whom he reck- net's regiſter, p. 696. | 
oe my the king, thought a toleration was the only method for ſetting it a going * The firſt propoſal of it was made to Monk by a Jew, that managed the 
2, 5 5 over the nation, And nothing could make a toleration for popery pals, concerns of Portugal. Burnet, p. 166. 
aon fol I 750 the having great bodies of men put out of the church, and under ſevere D' Ablancourt tays, count Schomberg firit propoſed it to the king. 
do not 'S 101 s, which thould force thein to move for a toleration, and make it reaſon- Mem. p. 37. | 
I be 3 = nes grant it them, p. 179. : " The Spaniſh embaſſador oppoſed this marriage to the utmoſt of his 
_ 3 he — John Vaughan. He offered many inſtances of the law books to power. He propoſed to the king a proteitant princeſs; namely, either the 
0 = , “ Phat it was lawful in many caics to take up arms againſt thoſe who princeſs of Denmark, or of Saxony, or of Orange. But, as bithop Burnet. 


[ anting #1 * ee by the king.” Echard, 8 | obſerves, king Charles pretended a contempt of the Germans, and of the 
1 : Sr earl of Southampton, ; northern crowns. France had no ſiſler. Spain had only two infantas; the el- 
7 the earl of Angleſey. ; 3 deſt whereof was married to the king of France, and the ſecond was to go 
eee ae _ penn ſeveral miſtakes in this paragraph, particularly to Vienna. So the houſe of Portugal only remained to furniſh the king 4 
5 ere e . vw 10 are rectified trom the journal of Edward earl wife. France ſtronuouſly promoted this marriage, and to ſucceed the 
215 * Bus 8 VIECAL miral. See Kennet's regiſter, p. 660, 686. better, offered the carl of Clarendon a pebſion of ten thouſand pounds a 
much , e on iet lays, when Sheldon came to pertorm the ceremony, ſhe would year; but the earl rejected that offer with great indignation, Fanfhaw's 
alas, aud bf ot Bay the words of matrimony, nor bear the fight of the biſhop. The letters, p, 67. Burnet, p. 166, 167. 


form 
n MN 


Abo- I King faid* f Jaun. : : . N a 
the ae . n 5 the words haſtily, and the biſhop pronounced them married per- n Namely, to fend into Portugal three thouſand foot, one thouſand horſe 
183.2 * jut the duke of York told Burnet, they were married by the lord and eight frigates, to cruiſe upon their coaſts. D'Ablancourt's Mem, p. 37. 

25 8ny, according to the Roman ritual, the duke being one of the wit— o Wich Henry Jermyn, earl o: St, Albans, and others. 


"7 1 5 1 liEfies. „ — ' s * : 
Burt: wn ies, p. 74—— Queen Catherine was born November 14, 1638. Ken- Though 
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in England, the ſatisfaction ſhe expected, for after three 
years ſhe returned to France. 

The moſt conſiderable tranſaction at the Engliſh court, in 
the remaining part of this year, was the ſale of Dunkirk, 
The king looked upon this place as his property, ſince it 
was ſurrendered to Cromwell by France, in confideration of 
the ſuccours ſhe had received in her war with Spain, Whe- 
ther this reaſon was ſolid or not, it is certain, the king be- 
lieved he had a power to diſpoſe of the town as he pleaſed. 
The two years large ſupplies | pg him by parliament 
were all conſumed, and his coffers empty, though his ex- 
traordinary occafions had been only the diſbanding of the 
army, and payment of the arrears due to the fleet, What- 
ever were the king's motives to part with this important 
place, he reſolved to ſell it to France, by whom it was gladly 
purchaſed, The negotiation for this ſale began in July 
1662, and ended the following October. The king's firft 
demand was, twelve millions of livres, and count d'Eſtrades, 
who managed the affair for Lewis XIV. offered but fifteen 
hundred thouſand. This great difference between the ſum 
demanded and offered, was the ſole ſubject of the negotiation. 
Each feigned, however, to be unwilling to recede, though 
both were equally impatient, the one to ſell, and the 
other to purchaſe, and knew one another's intention. Charles 
told count d'Eſtrades by his chancellor, that four ways were 
propoſed for the diſpoſal of Dunkirk. The firſt was, to ſur- 
render it to the Spaniards, who offered what price the king 
ſhould be pleaſed to demand. The ſecond was, to treat with 
the Dutch, who offered immenſe ſums. The third was, to 
put it into the hands of the parliament, who would keep it 
without any diminution to the king's pretenſions as ſovereign. 
'The fourth, which he thought moſt juſt, and ſuitable to his 
intereſts, was to ſell it to the king of France. There was 
allo a fifth way propoſed by the earl of Sandwich, which 


was to demoliſh it, and fill up the harbour, to render it 


entirely uſeleſs. | | 
The king of France anſwered, he much doubted the offer 
of the Spaniards, who had not yet been able to pay his 


queen's portion, though on that payment depended the vali- 


dity of her renunciat: . that it would be more advantageous 
to the king of England, o make a free gift of the place to 
the Spaniards, than t© 7+ eive for it twenty millions from 
the Dutch, whica, moſt certainly, they would not give. 
And as to delivering it to the parliament, the king knew 
better than he, how dangerous it was to increafe che parha- 
ment's power. | TD 

In ſhort, Charles came to ſeven millions of livres, and 
the count d'Eſtrades offered him two, then two and a half, 
and at laſt three, But the king his maſter had given him 


power to offer four, at the very time that Charles conſented, 


that the ſale ſhould be fixed at five millions. The king of 
France was obliged to come up to his price, when he found 
nothing would be abated, and that he run the riſk of being 
diſappointed, if he ſtood out any longer. There was allo 
ſome difficulty about the time of payment; the king of 
England would have all the money at once upon the dehvery 


of the place, and the king of France offered to pay it at 


ſeveral times. At laſt it was ſettled, that one half ſhould 
be paid down, and the other in two years, at two ſeveral 
Payments. | | 

Dr. Burnet, in the hiſtory of his own times, ſays, that 
Charles ſquandered away the money, received for Dunkirk, 


among his miſtreſs's creatures. Others affure, that with 


one part he diſcharged his ſiſter the ducheſs of Orleans' 
dowry, and with the other aſſiſted Portugal. 

The motives alledged by the chancellor to the count 
d'Eſtrades, to ſhew, the king was under a neceſſity to ſell 
Dunkirk, were, that, his coffers being empty, he could 
only by that means be enabled to aſſiſt Portugal. But in 
England, this reaſon was not to be urged, becauſe all knew 
what vaſt ſums the king had received from the parliament, 
To cover therefore the diſhonour of this ſale, it was pre- 
tended, that the garriſon and repairs of the fortifications coſt 
the king immenſe ſums to no purpoſe ; that“ the ſea was fo 
tempeſtuous, and the grounds fo rolling upon every ſtorm, 
that there would never remain a certain ſteerage to that 
port 4.” On this occaſion ſeveral pamphlets were publiſhed, 
trending to ſhew the injury done to the nation in the ſale of 
Dunkirk to France, and others to palliate, or to demonſtrate 
the neceſſity of this ſale. 


* Though the king promiled, That hegrould lay up all the money in the 
Tower, and that it thould nut be touched, but upon extraordinary occa— 
tons. Burnet, p. 172. —— The miſtrets here mentioned was Barbara Vil- 
licts, the King's firit miftrets, afterwaids created dutcheis of Cleveland. 
See Burnct, p. y4. 

4 heit wette tne words of the earl of Sandwich, according to Echard, 


any other, It muſt however be ſaid, in excuſe of Mr, | 


But the greateſt diſpute concerning this ſubje&, was 
two queſtions, Whether the propoſal came from Fra en 
England? And whether the earl of Clarendon, as "my 
generally accuſed, was the author and promoter of 8 50 
or as ſome pretehd, proteſted he would not be concern ny 
find Mr, Echard, in his hiſtory of England, and Dr.; 4 
in that of his own times, entirely clear the earl of G 
It is however a fact, as certain as a fact of this Ges 
be, that the earl of Clarendon propoſed it, negotiates Fr 
ſale, and concluded it. To prove this truth, J nerd by 
quote the letters of count d'Eſtrades, who was comn: 7 


; f auſtoge 5 
to manage the aff\.;r, and conſequently knew more of i. by be 
1 


* 
4 
— 


and Dr. Burnet, that When they writ this part of cher 1 ts 
tories, count d'Eftrades* letters, concerning the Dun & 1 
negotiation, were not publiſhed, and that they kney | | writ 
more of the affair, than what they had received from the v | ws 
of Clarendon's friends, | hy Ha : 

Count d'Eftrades, being embafſador at London the beo eh 
ning of the year 1662, had ſecretly agreed with the 10 | en 
that the French king ſhould ſupply him with a certain fl i \ 
of money, to enable him to athſt Portugal. But this ag P an 
to be kept very ſecret, becauſe of the Pyrencan treu w | ma; 
which Lewis had ſolemnly engaged to give no affiftance : int 
Portugal, either directly or indirectly. This ſeciet 85. and 
ever, took air, and occaſioned a letter from Lewis to FN 4 he 
d'Eſtrades, dated the 4th of March, in which are tht 71 enl: 
words: ——— You may tell the king of England yp £0 tag 
what is known here of the money of Havre, came fron ere 
Fox himſelf, who has not been very careful to keep Ry s - 
ſecret, This was partly the cauſe of all the ſenſclef wy; © of 
made in Paris, which doubtleſs muſt have reached London © Bu 
that I am treating for Dunkirk with the faid king for aim WARS 1: 1 
of money, in order to exchange it with the King of Spa 0 pol 
tor Cambray, or Aire, and St. Omer. You know better © kin 
than any man, whether I had ever ſuch a thought.” hin 

It is not unlikely, that this was an inſinuation which beg pro 
in Charles the thought of ſelling Dunkirk to France: bi. belt 
the ſale was not mentioned till ſome months after. Cry dr. 
d'Eſtrades being returned to France in April this year, ws tho 
appointed embaſlador extraordinary to Holland. But  k; exe 
was on his journey, he received a letter from the king dt Bu 
England, of the 17th of July, to defire him to come 9 = gar 
London, where he wiſhed to communicate to him an aft = 
propoſed by the chancellor. Count d'Eftrades, with hi mit 
maſter's leave, went to London, and there received fron me 
him a letter, in which he told him, — Mou may gvels with cut 
what impatience I expect the arrival of your packet, whic Lo 
is to inform me of the reaſon of the king of Great Britain's unt 
defiring to ſpeak with you, and obliging you to defer your in 


zourney to Holland, &c. 

As all the other letters, till October, ſhew, the count 
d'Eſtrades was employed only in this negotiation during hi 
ſtay at London, there is no reaſon to doubt, that the fit 
propoſition for the ſale of Dunkirk, came from England, 

As to the ſhare the earl of Clarendon had in the affair, i: 
clearly appears in a letter of the 17th of Auguſt, writ br 
count d'Eſtrades, to the king his maſter, wherein he gives 
account of a conference he had with the earl of Clarenco!. 
Theſe are his words: * The chancellor added, that tit 
thought of this treaty came from him, and did not con 
ceal, that the neceſſity of the Englith affairs had inſpire 
him with it. That the king, the duke of York, and him 
felf, were alone of this opinion, and that Monk, the lor. 
treaſurer, and the earl of Sandwich were ſtill to be manage, 
whom he could not hope to gain, but by the great ſuns wail 
would accrue to the king : that having already propoies ! 


to them from the urgent occaſions of the ſtate, they 4 ho 
offered an expedient to preſerve the place for the king, and tio 
caſe him of this expence. I muſt not forget to tell yOu ſui 
majeſty, that the chancellor hinted to me, that the king my th: 
precautions to obſerve with the queen his mother 0n tds an 
affair: that therefore the king had told the queen, that [1 

ſending for me into England, was to defire my application" he 
your majeſty, for a ſum of money to be lent him 10 15 pu 
preſſing neceſſities, and that he had ordered the chancellor!“ 01 
confer with me upon it. The chancellor added, that the pa 
King and he were agreed, that the king ſhould comp!ail , 
much of my non-compliance, with regard to this loan, 4, to 
that the chancellor partjzcularly ſhould tell the quee?, y = 
Burnet ſays, count Schomberg, who was lately come into England, a | ul 
in oppoſition to all this, that the king ſhould keep it, for, conſidering u P. 
naval power of England, it could not be taken, and that the holding 't Would — 


. % o . 2 2 le Wa 
keep both France and Spain in a dependence upon the king. BY 5 
thofc m. 


ſingular in that opinion. Clarendon faid, he knew nothing of 
ters, but appealed to Monk's judgment, who was for ſelling it, p. 273: f. 
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= of ſecret, that I was a ſtrange man, and he very much 
$1 3 ken, if by what I had ſaid to him, I did not. intend to 
5 nee for ſecurity of this loan, ſome cautionary town, as 
; 3 | Seed had formerly done by France and Holland, in a 
ke caſe; but that he had pretended not to underſtand me, 
: being a demand to which he would never advife his 
a ſter © conſent. All this diſguiſe is uſed to prepare the 
4 eee to believe, that ſhe knew ſomething of the treaty, it 
Z it ſhould come to a concluſion, and that neceſſity was the 
motive to it. I am likewiſe to complain of the chancellor, 
zs of a man who blindly defires to procure advantages for his 
WE nftcr, without regarding the intereſt of your majeſty. The 
EE whole proceeding confirms me in the opinion, that they have 
ga mind to a treaty, and that they are reaſonable in every 
ri t the price. 
5 wy derbe er of the 21ſt of Auguſt, count d'Eſtrades 
WE cit to the king, that the chancellor told him, —““ That 
ES ben it ſhould be known for how ſmall a ſum this treaty 
das to be made, the king could not avoid reproach, and 
chat, at leaſt, he (the chancellor) would be liable to public 
cenſure, which might endanger his life, That therefore 
tit was his opinion to make a preſent of it to your majeſty, 
and leave the reward to your generofity : but as he was not 
maſter, and was highly concerned to take care of himſelf 
nn ſo nice an affair, he was obliged to conceal his lentiments, 
and pretend to adhere to thoſe of others, that he might not 


"$1 enlarged upon the importance of this place, and the advan- 
1 tages which your majeſty might receive from it, if you ſhould 
erer defign to make conqueſts upon Flanders,“ &c. 

EZ Theſe letters demonſtrate, that the earl of Clarendon, fon 
of the chancellor, was ill informed, when he told doctor 
BZ Burnet that his father kept himſelf out of that affair entirely. 
It may be ſaid however, in the chancellor's juſtification, that 
poſſibly the thought of ſelling Dunkirk came firſt. from the 
bing; that perhaps the chancellor endeavoured to diſſuade 
EZ him from it, and not ſucceeding, had a mind to give him a 
proof of his obedience, in taking the negotiation upon him- 
elf, in order to manage it to the king's advantage. For 
dr. Burnet, in his character of this miniſter, obſerves, that 


EZ though a reſolution was taken contrary to his ſentiment, he 


executed it with the ſame zeal, as if propoſed by himſelf. 
hut this is only a bare poſſibility, which every one will re- 
EZ gard as he pleaſes. : 

While this negotiation employed the king and his firſt 
EZ miniſter, three of the late king's judges, who had found 
means to eſcape out of the kingdom, were publicly exe- 
cuted at Tyburn, They had, after wandering through 
Low and High Germany, ſettled for ſome time at Hanau 
under borrowed names, and returned in the ſpring to Delft 
in Holland, having appointed their wives to meet them 


what hopes were left for them; but fir George Downing, 
te king's refident at the Hague, and formerly of their party, 
having intercepted their letters, obtained the conſent of the 


brought them to England, where they were executed. The 
names of theſe three regicides were Corbet, Okey, and 
hBerkſtead. > Dp 
his execution was followed with the trials and con- 
demnation of fir Henry Vane and general Lambert, who 
had been particularly excepted in the act of pardon, though 
they were not amongſt the king's judges, becauſe they were 
conſidered as the chief authors of the troubles. Vane had 
been confined, ſhortly after the king's arrival, on a bare 
lulpicion of framing ſome plot againſt the government. But 
tough he was excepted in the act of indemnity, he had, by 
means of his friends, found ſo much favour from the fame 
boule of commons, who had excepted him, that they peti- 
= concd the king, jointly with the peers, that he might not 
We fuſer death, which was granted by the king. He was 
* therefore kept in priſon without being tried, till the time I 
$ an ſpeaking of. But this ſecond parliament being compoſed 


| He is faid to live and die a papiſt. It was the popiſh intereſt that ſaved 
* bis life, and it is thought he died of that perſuaſion in order to eſcape the 
By Prithment others met with, who were no more guiity than he was. 
Old Mr. Barker, a papiſt and dependent on the Norfolk family, knew the 


5 0 He was reckoned one of the fineſt and beſt bred gentlemen in 
gland. 


Flis friends 
by to live his life 
3 88 d tor his honour and word, than he did for his life, he was very willing 
6 = ſhould take it, Nay I declare, ſaid he, that I value my lite leſs in 
"mY 3 caule, than the king can do his promiſe,” State: trials, tom. II. 
P. 455+ 
* 0 preſbyterians remembered, what a St. Bartholomew's had been 

a 


1 — . » 
atis umety years before, which was the day of that maſſacre, and 
Number : 26 


perſuaded him to make ſome ſubmiſſion to the king, in order 
but he faid, “ If the king did not think himſelf more con- 
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H be taken for the principal author of the treaty.—He farther | 


entirely ſubverted it. 
there, in order to learn the ſtate of affairs in England, and 


ſtates to ſeize and put them on board an Engliſh ſhip, which 


863 


of men of a different charaQer from the firſt, the commons 
addrefled the king to bring him as well as Lambert to their 
trials, In vain did he alledge in his defence the petition of | 
the firſt parliament; and many other reaſons; he was fen- 
tenced to die as a traitor, Lambert was alſo tried and con- 
demned, but was reprieved at the bar, juſt as he was going 
to receive ſentence. He was confined in the ifle of Guernſey, 
where he lived a priſoner thirty fix years 4. Sir Henry 
Vane met not with the ſame favour from the king. This, 
it is pretended, was owing to his inſolent behaviour at his 
trial, But many believed him a ſacrifice to the manes of the 
car] of Strafford, to whoſe death he had greatly contributed, 
His indiſcretion and inſolence, as well at his trial as his exe- 
cution, have becn extremely aggravated. But it is eaſy to 
ſee, it was only to fave the king's honour, who, having 
poſitively promiſed a pardon to all except the king's judges, 
could not avoid granting a pardon to Vane, without viola- 
ting his promiſe, and eſpecially after ſparing his life at the 
requeſt of the late parliament”, It was fo feared that he 
would infiſt upon this point in his laſt ſpeech, that drum- 
mers were placed under the ſcaffold, who, as ſoon as he 
began to ſpeak, upon a ſign given, drowned his voice with 
their drums. All the favour he could obtain from the king, 
was to be beheaded. Great care was taken after his death 
to publiſh the king's inclination to pardon him, if he had 
not been provoked by his infolence. But this is a thing very 
hard to be proved. | | 

St. Bartholomew's day being comes, on which the act of 
uniformity was to take place, two thouſand preſbyterian mi- 
niſters choſe rather to quit their livings, than ſubmit to the 
conditions of the act. It was expected that a diviſion 
would have happened amongſt them, and that a great num- 
ber would have choſe rather to conform to the church of 
England, than ſee themſelves reduced to beggary. It was 
not therefore without extreme ſurpriſe, that they were all 
ſeen to ſtand out, not ſo much as one ſuffering himſelf to be 
tempted*. As this is a conſiderable event of this reign, it 


will not be improper to enquire into the cauſes of this ri— 


gour againſt the preſbyterians : I ſay the preſbyterians, be- 
cauſe it was not the other ſects that the church of England 
moiſt dreaded. | | LE | 

1. It cannot be denied, that the high-churchmen, who 
prevailed in the parliament, acted in a ſpirit of revenge. But 
this revenge ſhould not appear very ſtrange, conſidering the 
perſecution, and at laſt, the entire deſtruction brought upon 
the epiſcopal church by the preſbyterians, if honour had not 
been wounded, nor any promiſe made to the preſbyterians. 
The church of England was the national church, which had 
flouriſhed from the reformation to the time of the war be- 
tween Charles I. and the parliament, when the preſbyterians 
It was therefore but juſt to reſtore it 
to, its former condition. But it was injuſtice to violate the 
promiſe made to the preſbyterians, eſpecially as they had 
greatly contributed to the king's reſtoratioa, and withal, to 


that of the very church, which perſecuted them after being 


re-eſtabliſhed by their affiſtance. | 

2. But revenge was not the ſole cauſe of the preſent rigour 
exerciſed againſt the preſbyterians. The defire of ſelf-pre- 
ſervation was no leſs concerned. Experience of what had 
paſſed, taught the church of England, that if the preſbyte- 
rians ſhould ever find an opportunity like that which they 
once had, they would not fail to improve it. They were 
always irreconcileable enemies, though, in the preſent junc- 
ture, they were unable to do any hurt, and obliged to ſue 
for mercy. It was therefore, undoubtedly, the intereſt of 
the church of England, to uſe all poſſible precautions to 
hinder the increaſe of a party already too powerful, and 
which, probably, would never ceaſe contending for the ſu- 
periority. | | 

3. We have ſcen what were the notions of this parliament 
and of high-church, concerning the royal prerogative, and to 
what height it was carried. The preſbyterians, as well as 
the other ſects, were known to follow quite contrary max- 


did not ſtick to compare the one with the other. Burnet, p. 18 5. There 
was a great debate in council, a little before St. Bartholomew's day, whe- 
ther the act of unitormity thould be punctually executed or not. Some 
moved to have the execution of it delayed till the next ſeſſion of parliament. 
Others were for executing it in the main, that is, to let ſome eminent men 
preach in their churches, till they ſhould die, and to put curates to read 


the common prayer, The earl of Mancheſter laid all theſe things before 


the king with much zeal : Sheldon, on the other hand, preſſed the exccu- 
tion of the law. Id. p. 192. 

e Burnet infinuates, that their leaders took great pains to have them all 
ſtick together, infuſing it into them, that if great numbers ſtood out, that 
would fhew their ſtrength, and produce new laws in their favour, 
So it was thought, that many. went out in the crowd to keep their friends 
company, p. 292. 
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ims, and if they were not entirely republicans, at leaſt, they 
endeavoured to reduce the royal power within very narrow 
bounds, as appeared in the reſolutions and conduct of the 
parliament of 1640. But while the church of England had 


no ſuſpicion of the king's religion, and believed him a Zea- 


lous member, it was her intereſt to ſupport and extend the 
prerogative, and conſequently to diſable the preſbyterians to 
proſecute their maxims, es ; 
4. The church of England's intereſt required, that ſhe 
ſhould improve ſo favourable an opportunity, which perhaps 
might never return. It was ſeen how greedy the King was 
of money, to throw it away with the greateſt profuſion, and 
that he could not be without the aſſiſtance of his parliament, 
and the church had the good fortune to have a parliament 
conſiſting of her moſt zealous members, and diſpoſed to ſa- 
crifice to the king a little of the nation's treaſure, provided 


the king would, in his turn, make them a ſacrifice of the 


preſbyterians. Though he was not ſuſpected to be a papiſt, 
it could not be thought he would, from a pure principle of 
honour and honeſty, quarrel with a parliament ſo favourable 
to him, for the ſake of the preſbyterians, whom he neither 
did, nor had reaſon to love. There was nothing therefore 
but what might be expected from his complaiſance : pro- 
vided care was taken to ſupply him with money. Such a 
juncture was not to be neglected. 

5. But there was another {till more powerful cauſe of the 
parliament's ſeverity againſt the preſbyterians. This was the 
interelt of the papiſts, who had ever a great influence during 
this reign, Some made an open profeſſion of their religion, 
and yer were looked upon with a very favourable eye by the 
court. Others, after the king's example, pretended to be 
good proteſtants, and zealous members of the church of 
England, in order to be more ſerviceable to their party. 
The firſt uſed their utmoſt endeavours to incite the parha- 
ment to a ſevere treatment of the preſbyterians, in order to 
deſtroy a party which had ſo openly declared againft the royal 
power. The others concealing themſelves under a falſe zeal 
tor the proteſtant religion, laboured with the fame ardour, 
to excite the enmity of the heads of the church of England, 
and of thoſe whom they knew to be moiſt warm, againſt 
men, who would not ſpare them, if ever they were in a con- 
dition to ruin them, as they had manifeſtly ſhewn. But 
while they were thus zealoutly labouring to bring things to 
extremities, they were endeavouring, on the other hand, by 
their emiſſaries, to encourage the preſbyterians, and exhort 
them to the cloſeſt union, by infinuating 1t to be the moſt 
effectual means to defeat the meaſures of their enemies. 

hey were told, their number was ſo great, that, in all like- 
lihood, it would deter the parliament from attempting the 
ruin of ſo many at once, for fear of exciting new troubles. 
Wnereas, if their party ſhould divide, they would be inſen— 
fibly and irrecoverably ruined. In ſhort, to induce them the 


more eaſily not to deſpair, they were told, the king, pro- 


voked with the ill treatment they received, notwithſtanding 
his promiſe to them, would protect them openly if they would 
remain united; but a diviſion would put it out of his power 
to do them any ſervice. It is certain, the court was in this 
cliſpoſition, not from any pity to the preſbyterians, or regard 
to the king's honour, but from the hopes that the union 
2:0ngft the non-conformiſts would procure them more fa- 
dourable conditions, of which the papiſts might make an 
advantage, But when I ſay the court, I do not pretend to 
include the earl of Clarendon, though prime miniſter. This 
zuſtice mult be done him, to ſay, that not only he did not 
conttibute to the dehgns of the king and the papiſts, but was 
rhe man that broke their meaſures, by ſecret intrigues, well 
knowing what was concealed under this feigned moderation 
of the king to the preſbyterians. However, the king, the 
duke of York, and the other leading papiſts, believed it ne- 
ecitiry, 10 puſh the pretbyterians, and then encourage them 
o hold together, that the danger ariſing from their union 
night prevail with the parliament to grant to all the non-con- 
fotmiſts in general, a toleration which ſhould extend to the 
papiſts. This is not a bare conjecture, All the king's pro- 
ceedings demonſtrate this was the ſcheme he had formed. 

I have alrcauy mentioned the corporation act, made to 


Only Phillipe, Tonge, Gibbs, and Stubbs, were executed. John Sel- 
ers was atterwartls made the king's Hydrographer, and publiſhed ſeveral 
maps, charts, &c. Sce Heath, p. 513. 

* However, as Ludlow objerves, this ſerved the court for a pretence to 
ſcize tive or fix hundred perſons; to diſarm all thoſe they ſuſpected ; to 
make thoſe they had taken give bonds not to take up arms againſt the king; 
2nd to increaſe their ſtanding guards. Tom. III. p. 114. 

„This year died Robert Saunderſon, biſhop of Lincoln; Dr. John Gau- 
den, bithop of Worceſter, the reputed author of Eikon Baſilike. [See Ken- 
net's Reg. p. 773, &c.] As allo William Fiennes, vitcount Say and Seal, 


prevent diſſaffected perſons from being admitted into gg 
For the better executing this act, the parliament aPpoi ws, 
commiſſioners, who were employed all this year in Re 
corporations, and inſpecting the conduct of the member; * 
very extenſive power was given to theſe commiſſioner; wa 
abſolute authority to turn out of the corporations, Wo” 
bers who were ever ſo little ſuſpected. For the We 
this act was to diveſt of all credit, every perſon not ej; 9 
devoted to the king and the church of England. This oh g 
was exerciſed with all imaginable rigour: ſo that the 5970 
ration had not one member left, who was not of the 8 N 
principles with the houſe of commons. Moreover, the all 
of Glouceſter, Coventry, Northampton, Leiceſter and Tau s 
ton were, by order of theſe commiſſioners demoliſhed 5 
cauſe theſe towns had diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 5. 
lity to the parliament. : 
About the end of the year a conſpiracy was diſcovereg 
formed by the fifth monarchy-men, and upon the informa, 
tions of ſome of the accomplices, fix were executed. Ne. 
vertheleſs, many believed, this was only an artifice to excuſ 
the ſeverity practiſed againſt the non-conformiſts, The groe 
of this ſuſpicion was, that in a plot formed to ſeize and ki. 
the king, the duke of York, and general Monk, and to 1 5 
the tower and caſtle of Windſor, only ſix conlpirators 8 
diſcovered, namely, George Phillips a ſerjeant of foot, Tho. 
mas Tonge a diſtiller, Francis Stubbs a cheeſemonger, Jus 
Hind a gunner, John Sellers a compaſs maker, and Nats. 
niel Gibbs a felt maker. Few could believe that ſuch mer 
ſhould ever think of ſucceeding in a deſign of that ature. 
It is true, that to render the conſpiracy more probable. j- 
was faid, the old colonels were to aſſemble their dify;ngc 
forces, and Ludlow, then in Switzerland, to come and head 
them. But though ſuch an undertaking required perſons c. 
ſome diſtinction, yet only theſe ſix wretches who were exe. 
cuted u, could be diſcovered. At leaſt, if the conſpiracy wa 
real, the plotters had yet made no great progreſs". 
To finiſh the moſt remarkable tranſactions of this year, 


- 


ſhall briefly add, that after the earl of Sandwich left Liſbon, 


to conduct the queen into England, vice admiral Lausen 
ſailed with a ſquadron to Algier, and forced the Algerines 9 
a peace with England. As the king was in polilefſion of 
Tangier, they doubtleſs believed it would not be advantageous 
to have him for their enemy. Shortly after, the king de. 
clared Tangier a free port, and inveſted it with great prizi- 
leges . | 2 85 | 

1662-3.] The king had already diſcovered, how agrecable 
it would be to him to have the management of the unitormity 
act, but the parliament had returned no anſwer to his deſire, 
Before this act, the preſbyterians had behaved in a manner 
which gave no juſt cauſe of complaint againſt them, and the 
king had made them a poſitive promiſe, either that he would 
never conſent to the act, or procure them a particular exemp- 
tion, but he performed neither, his aim having been only to 


keep them united, by giving them hopes of his protection. 


After the act was paſſed, he ſtill continued to feed their ex- 
pectations, and hence it was, that they addreſſed the ing 
and council, for a diſpenſation from the penalties annexed to 
the act of uniformity. The petition would doubtleſs have 
been rejected, if the king had not fignified to the counc! 
the obligation he was under to grant their requeſt, Som? 
time after he publiſhed a declaration, dated the 26th of De— 
cember, but which appeared not till the beginning of January 
1662-3. In the declaration, after an aſſurance of his firm 
adherence to the act of uniformity, he ſaid, however, that 
for the ſake of others, he was willing to diſpenſe with toms 
matters in it). Upon the declaration, Mr. Calamy, 2 pr 
byterian miniſter, being in the church of Aldermanbury, 8 
which he had the cure before the execution of the act, ane 
ſeeing the miniſter, who was expected, did not come, 4, 
cended the pulpit and preached, for which he was comare* 
to Newgate by the lord mayor of London. But in 
days, he was diſcharged by the king's expreſs order. 
The king, as we have ſeen, meant to procure fome % 
vantages for the preſbyterians, in order to procure the 15 
for the papiſts. This was his ſcheme, and as it was directe 
contrary to the earl of Clarendon's principles, mortal enem; 


lord privy ſeal; and, on September 3, at Burford, William Lenthall, ſpeas*' 
of the long parliament. Id. p. 671, hoſe wh? 
His words are, — As for what concerns the penalties upon hott 


(living peaceably) do not conform through ſcruple and tenderneſs ot m. 


. z AavOs 
guided conſcience, but modeſtly, and without ſcandal, perform their den 
tions in their own way, we ſhall make it our ſpecial care, without 1 
the freedom of parliament, to incline their wiſdom, at this next appt » 
ſeflion, to concur with us in making ſome ſuch act for that purP®* pn 
enable us to exerciſe, with a more univerſal fatisfaction, that Poet 


penſing, which we conceiye to be inherent in us.“ 05 
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of the preſbyterians, and no friend of the papiſts, it is not 
ſurpriſing it ſhould be formed without the privity of this 
Miniſter whoſe credit, for that reaſon, began now to decline. 
Na the king had plainly ſhewn he had not the ſame affec- 
12 for him, by obliging his intimate friend ſecretary Nicho- 
Ius, worn out with age, to reſign his poſt to the chancellor's 
cofefled enemy, fir Henry Bennet, afterwards earl of Ar- 
liagton. This ſufficiently diſcovered, that his credit with 
Oo 


the king was ſenfibly diminiſhed, On the other hand, though 


the king affected a great zeal for the proteſtant religion, the 
choice of Bennet to be ſecretary of ſtate, ſhewed his incli- 
nation for the Roman catholics, as Bennet was ſtrongiy 
ſuſpected of being a, papiſt in his heart, and known for their 
rotector. It is laid, he and the carl of Briſtol had induced 
the king to change his religion at Fontarabia, and that Ben- 
net durit not return into England till after the death of the 
lord Culpeper, who had threatned him to diſcover it to the 
arliament. Be this as it will, Bennet being the chancellor 3 
enemy, this laſt could not but look upon his enemy's ad- 
vancement to the poſt of his intimate friend, as a prelude to 
his diſgrace. e 5 : 
The king's declaration in favour of the preſbyterians, was 
a farther indication of the chancellor's fall. This declaration 
had been reſolved and prepared, without his Knowledge, at 
Somerſet-houſe, where the queen mother reſided, and pro- 
bably by a catholic junto, or by ſecret favourers of that re- 
ligion. Thoſe who knew the chancellor's principles, cafily 
judged, he had no hand in ir. They had reaſon to be after- 
wards confirmed in that opinion, when every one evidently 
ſaw the king, in his pretended compaſſion for the preſby- 
terians, deſigned only to procure a toleration for the catho- 
lies. The chancellor, however, kept his poſt for ſome years, 
though with a great diminution of credit, | 
The parliament mecting the 18th of February, the king 
made a ſpeech to borh houſes, in which he confined him- 
ſelf to one fingle point, namely, his declaration concerning 
the act of uniformity. His words were theſe : | 
« ——To cure the diſtempers, and compole the different 
minds among us, I {et forth my declaration of the 26th of 
December, in which you may ſee, I am willing to ſet bounds 
tothe hopes of ſome, and to the fears of others; of which, 
when you ſhall have examined well the grounds, I doubt not 
The truth is, [ 
am, in my nature, an enemy to all ſeverity for religion and 
conſcience, how miſtaken ſoever it be, when it extends to 
capital and ſanguinary pvnithments, which I am told were 
begun in popiſh times: therefore, when I ſay this, I hope I 
mall not need to warn any here, not to infer from hence, I 
mean to favour popery. I muſt confeſs to you, there are 
many of that profeſſion who having ſerved my father and my- 
jelf very well, may fairly hope for ſome part of that in- 
dulgence I would willingly afford to others who diflent from 
us: but let me explain myſelf, leſt ſome miſtake me herein, 
as I hear they did in my declaration: I am far from meaning 
by this, a toleration or qualifying them thereby to hold any 
offces or places in the government; nay, further, I defire 
lome laws to be made to hinder the growth and progreſs of 
their doctrines. I hope yon have all ſo good an opinion of 
my zeal for the proteſtant religion, as I need not tell you, I 
will not yield to any therein, not to the biſhops themſelves, 
ror in my liking the uniformity of it, as it is now eſtabliſhed; 
which being the ſtandard of our religion, muſt be kept pure 
2nd uncorrupted, free from all other mixtures : and yet, if 
the diſſenters will demean themſelves peaceably and modeſtly 
uncer the government, I could heartily wiſh, I had ſuch a 
power of indulgence, to uſe upon occaſions, as might not 
ncedieſsly force them out of the kingdom, or ſtaying here, 
dle them cauſe to conſpire againſt the peace of it. 
* My lords and gentlemen, it would look like flattery 


| 12.00 to tell you, to what degree I am confident of your 


wildom and affection in all things, that relate to the great - 
nes and prolperity of the kingdom. If you conſider well 
What is belt for us all, I dare fay we ſhall not diſagree.” 

Lais ſpeech, with the declaration of the 26th of Decem- 
ber, alarmed the houſe of commons. It may almoſt be af- 
med, that whatever the commons had done in favour of 
ine King, was only to procure his affent to the act of uni- 
tormity, and yet, they ſaw him not only diſpenſe with that 
ach but even defire a power to diſpenſe with it, that is, to 
let it alide as often as he pleaſed : that this was not only in 
lavour of the preſbyterians, who had a better claim to indul- 
Fence than the other ſects, but moreover, in favour of all 
die hon conformiſts. Nay, it was eaſy to perceive, from 
What he {:d concerning the catholics, that his intention 


to prevent their being diſtinguiſhed from the proteſtant 


popery. 


865 
ſets, in caſe his defires were complied with. This juſtic® 
ought to be done to the high church party, that though their 
enemies frequently brand them for papiſts, on account of 
their extreme attachment to certain forms and ceremonies, 
yet are they as far removed from the eſſence of popery, as 
the other epiſcopalians, and even the preſbyterians themſelves, 
This they have demonſtrated on ſeveral very retnarkable oc- 
caſions. The houſe of commons, which, as I ſaid, was 
chicfly compoſed of high church-men, found in the king's 
demand, two articles equally oppoſite to their principles, 
namely, indulgence for the preſbyterians, and indulgence for 
the catholics. Wherefore, they reſolved to preſent an ad— 
dreſs to the king, wherein, after the neceſſary compliments, 
they proceeded in the following manner. . 
**———-=lt is with extreme unwillingneſs and reluctancy 
of heart, that we are brought to differ from any thing which 
your majeſty has thought fit to propoſe : and though we do 
no way doubt, but that the unreaſonable diſtempers of ſome 
mens ſpirits, and the many mutinies and conſpiracies which 
were carried on during the late intervals of parliament, did 
reaſonably incline your majeſty to endeavour by your de- 
claration, to give ſome allay to thoſe ill humours, till the 
parliament aſſembled; and the hopes of indulgence, if the 
parliament ſhould conſent to it; eſpecially ſeeing the pre- 
tenders to this indulgence, did ſeem to make ſome titles to 


it, by virtue of your majeſty's declaration from Breda. Never 


theleſs, we your majeſty's moſt dutiful and loyal ſubjects, 
who are now returned to ſerve in parliament from thoſe 
ſeveral parts and places of your kingdom, for which we were 
choſen, do humbly offer to your majeſty's great wiſdom, that 
it is in no ſort adviſeable, that there be any indulgence to 
ſuch perſons who preſume to diſſent from the act of unifor- 
mity, and the religion eſtabliſhed : for theſe reaſons we have 
conſidered the nature of your majeſty's declaration from 
Breda, andare humbly of opinion, that your majeſty ovght not 
to be preſſed with it any farther ; 1. Becauſe it is not a pro- 
miſe in itſelf, but only a gracious declaration of your ma— 
jeſty's intentions, to do what in you lay, and what a par- 
lament ſhould adviſe your majeſty to do; and no ſuck advice 


was ever given or thought fir to be offered, nor could it be 


otherwiſe underſtood, becauſe there were laws of uniformity 
then in being, which could not be diſpenſed with. but by, act 
of parliament. 2, They who do pretend a right t, that 
ſuppoſed promiſe, put the right into the hands, of their ne- 
preſentatives, whom they choſe to ſerve for them an; this 
parliament, who have paffed, and your majelty conſented to 
the act of unitormity. It any ſhall preſume to iay, that a 
right to the beneſit of this declaration doth fliil remain after 
this act patled; 3. It tends to diflolve the very bonds of 
government, and to ſuppoſe a diſability in ygpr majeſty and 
the houſes of parliament, to make a law contrary to any part 
of your majeſty's declaration, though both houſes ſhould 
adviſe your majeſty to it. | | E's, 

* We have alſo confidered the nature of the indulgence 
propoſed, with reference to thoſe conſequences which muſt 
neceſſarily attend it. 1. It will eſtabliſh ſchiſm by a law, 
and make the whole government of the church precarious, 
and the cenſures of it of no moment or coniideration at all. 
2. It will no way become the gravity or wiſdom of a parlia- 
ment, to pals a law at one ſeſſion for uniformity, and at the 
next ſeſſion (the reaſons of uniformiry continuing ſtiil the 
ſame) to paſs another law to fruſtrate or weaken the execution 
of it. 3. It will expoſe your majeſty to the reſtleſs unpor- 
tunity of every ſect or opinion, and of every fingle perſon 
alſo, who ſhall preſume to diflent from the church of Eng- 
land. 4. It will be a cauſe of increafing ſects and ſectarics, 
whoſe numbers will weaken the true proteſtant profeſſion ſo 
far, that it will at leaſt be difficult for it to defend itſelf againſt 
them: and which is further conſiderable, thoſe numbers, 
which by being troubleſome to the government, find they can 
arrive to an indulgence, will, as their numbers increaſe, be 
yet more troubleſome, that ſo at length they may arrive to a 
general toleration, which your majeſty hath declared againſt, 
and in time ſome prevalent ſect will at laſt contend for an 
eſtabliſhment ; which, for ought can be foreſeen, may end in 
5. It is a thing altogether without precedent, and it 
will take away all means of convicting recuſants, and be in- 
conſiſtent with the method and proccedings of the laws of 
England. Laftly, it is humbly conceived, that the indul- 


gence propoſed will be ſo far from tending to the peace of the 
kingdom, that it is rather likely to occaſion great diſturbance. 
And on the contrary, that the aſſerting of the laws and the 
religion eſtabliſhed, according to the act of uniformity, is the 
molt probable means to produce a ſettled peace and obedience 
throughout your kingdom ; becauſe the variety of profeſſions 

| in 
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in religion, when openly indulged, doth directly diſtinguiſh 
men into parties, and withal gives them opportunity to count 
their numbers; which, confidering the animoſities that out 
of a religious pride will be kept on foot by the ſeveral factions, 
doth tend directly and inevitably to open diſturbance. Nor 
can your majeſty have any ſecurity, that the doctrine or 
worſhip of the ſeveral factions, which are all governed by a 
ſeveral rule, ſhall be conſiſtent with the peace of your king- 


dom. And if any perfon ſhall preſume to diſturb the peace of 


the kingdom, we do in all humility declare, that we will for 
ever, and on all occafions, be ready with our utmoſt en- 
deavours and aſſiſtance to adhere to, and ſerve your mazeſty, 
according to our bounden duty and allegiance.” 

This addreſs, notwithftanding the weakneſs of the reaſons 
alledged in it, produced the effect, the commons expected, 
which was, to let the king ſee, it would be in vain to en- 
deavour to obtain from the parliament a power of diſpen- 
fing with the uniformity act. He anfwered in writing, about 
three weeks after, that he was unwilling to reply to theit 
reaſons, though he found he had been miſunderſtood, but 
renewed his thanks for their declaration to affiſt him againft 


any perſon, that ſhould preſume to diſturb the peace of the 


kingdom. 1 

As in the king's ſpeech and declaration, there were two 
articles which gave an alarm to the parliament, the one re- 
lating to the non-conformiſts in general, the other concerning 
the papiſts in particular, the commons, after acting againft 
the former, reſolved alſo to proceed againſt the latter. To 
that end they obtained the concurrence of the lords, for an 
addreſs to be jointly preſented to the king, wherein both 
houſes ſaid, © That bis majeſty's lenity towards the papiſts, 
had drawn into the kingdom a great number of Romiſh 
prieſts and jeſuits : they were therefore humble ſuitors to 
him, to iflue out a proclamation to command all jeſuits, and 
all Engliſh, Iriſh, and Scotiſh poptſh prieſts, and all ſuch other 
prieſts as have taken orders from the ſee of Rome, or by 
authority thereof, (except ſuch foreign jeſuits or prieſts, as 
by contract of marriage are to attend the perſons of either of 


the queens, or by the law of nations to attend foreign em- 


baſſadors) to depart this kingdom by a day, under pain of 
having the penalties of the law inflicted upon them.” The 
king anſwered in writing: * That he was not a little troubled, 
that his lenity and condeſcenſion towards many of the popiſh 
perſuaſton (which were but natural effects of his generoſity 
and good nature, after having lived ſo many years in the do- 
minions of Roman catholic princes ; and out of a juft 
memory of what many of them have done and ſuffered in 
the ſervice of his father and himſelf) had been made fo ill 
uſe of, and ſo ill deſerved, that the reſort of jeſuits and 
prieſts into this kingdom, had been thereby increaſed, with 
which his majeſty was and 1s highly offended. But that he 
would iſſue out a proclamation as he was defired, and take 
care it ſhould be more effectual than any proclamation of that 


kind had ever been. He declared farther to both houſes, 


and all his loving ſubjects, that as his affection and zeal for 
the proteſtant religion, and the church of England, had not 
been concealed or untaken notice of in the world, ſo he 
was not, nor ever would be, ſo ſolicitous for the ſettling his 
own revenue, or providing for the peace and tranquillity of 
the kingdom, as for the advancement and improvement of 
the religion eſtabliſhed, and for the uſing and applying all 
proper and effectual remedies to hinder the growth of popery, 


both which he in truth looked upon the beſt expedients to 


eftabliſh the peace and proſperity of all his kingdoms.” 

The proclamation was accordingly publiſhed, but no bet- 
ter obſerved than all thoſe pubhſhed for the ſame purpoſe, 
fince the beginning of the reign of James I. As it was not 
then known that the king was a catholic, his aſſurances of 
z al for the proteſtant religion were taken for ſo many truths, 
which removed all ſuſpicion of his having the leaſt deſign 
to reſtore the catholic religion in England. As we are now 
better informed, we are better able to judge of his intentions. 

This affair being ended, the commons proceeded next to 
examine the ſtate of the king's ordinary revenue, and to 
think of mcaus to raiſe it to twelve hundred thouſand pounds, 
according to their promiſe®. But as this affair required a 
long diſcuſſion, the King, who deſigned an immediate proro- 
ration of the parliament, thought proper to make an attempt 
tor a ſpeedy and extraordinary ſupply from the commons, 
till his revenues {ſhould be ſettled, For that purpoſe he ſent 
for them to the banquetting-houſe, and in a ſpeech, the 


Tue particnlar branches of the revermes were, the cuſtoms, the exciſe, 
ihe crown iands, the hearth money, the poſt office, the firſt fruits and 
tenthe, the coinage, the alienation officc, with other lefler matters, which 


moſt flattering, pathetic, and affectionate, he had ever 
made, demanded a preſent ſupply of money, without a et 
he affured them it was impoſhble to ſtruggle with the 4 
culties, he was prefled with. He offered to ſhew, kn. 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds formerly granted him : 
been to the laſt penny, diſpoſed for the public ſervice, _ 
he well knew there was no danger in the offer, though : 
was not eaſy to imagine to what public ule the money h : 
been applied. However that be, the commons moyeq' = 
the king's great affection for his people, and his ardent 0 
for the proteftant religion, granted him four entire fubltie 
and the clergy in convocation, following their example cr. 
him the ſame. | 
Mean time the chancelor's credit daily declined, ,,, 
that his affection for the king was leſſened, but, probably 
becauſe the King, entering into new projects advyantaeyy,, 
neither to the ſtate nor religion, did not believe that miniſte 
a proper inſtrument to afhſt him in the execution thereg? 
If the chancellor's enemies had met with enCOuragemer: 
from the king, he would have been already diſgraced, þ,, 
his ſervices, affection, and fidelity, as well during the tin, 
exile, as fince his reſtoration, could not eaſily be forgot 
Wberefore he was continued, not only in his poſt, but Ts 
in ſome degree of favour, which made the papiſts fear, he 
would at laſt recover his credit, and break all their mer 
ſures. This probably engaged the carl of Briſtol, a profel. 
ſed papiſt, to endeavour utterly to ruin the chancellor, b 
impeaching him before the lords of high treaſon, belierin 
doubtleſs, the king would not be diſpleaſed to fee him fal by 
that means, without his having any hand in it. But if it ua; 


le gave 


eaſy to accuſe the chancellor, it was difficult to draw an im. 


peachment fo plauſible and coherent as to make him apy; 
criminal. The articles exhibited againft him by the ear] gf 


| Briſtol, were to this effect: 


* 1. That he had endeavoured to alienate the hearts of his 
majeſty's ſubjects, by artificially infinuating to his creatures 
and dependants, that his majeſty was inclined to popery, and 
deſigned to alter the eſtabliſhed religion. 

* 2, He had ſaid to ſeveral perſons of his majeſty's prix 
council, that his majeſty was dangerouſly corrupted in his 
religion, and inclined to popery : that perſons of that religion 
had ſuch acceſs, and ſuch credit with him, that unleſs there 
were a careful eye had unto it, the proteſtant religion would 
be overthrown in this kingdom. | 

* 3. Upon his majeſty's admitting fir Henry Bennet to 
be ſecretary of ſtate, in the place of fir Edward Nicholas, 
he faid, that his majeſty had given ten thouſand pounds to 
remove a zealous proteſtant, that he might bring into that 
place of high truſt a concealed papiſt. | 

5 4. In purſuance of the fame traiterous deſign, ſeveral 
friends and dependants of his have ſaid aloud, that were it not 
for my lord chancellor's ſtanding in the gap, popery would 
be introduced into this kingdom. | 

* 5. That he had perſuaded the king, contrary to his 


reaſon, to allow his name to be ufed to the pope and ſeveral 


cardinals in the ſolicitation of a cardinal's cap for the lord 
Aubigney, great almoner to the queen : In order to effect 
which, he had employed Mr. Richard Bealing, a know! 
papiſt; and had likewiſe applied himſelf to ſeveral popiſh 
prieſts and jeſuits for the ſame purpoſe, promiſing grea: 
favour to the prieſts here, in caſe it ſhould be effected. 

6 6. That he had likewiſe promiſed to ſeveral papiſts, be 
would do his endeavour, and faid, he hoped to compals tit 
taking away all penal laws againſt them; to the end the! 
might preſume and grow vain upon his patronage, and by 
their publiſhing their hopes of a toleration, increaſe tte 
ſcandal endeavoured by him to be raiſed throughout the king: 
dom. | 

7. That being intruſted with the treaty betwixt his m3: 
jeſty, and the royal conſort the queen, he concluded it ue 
articles ſcandalous and dangerous to the proteſtant religo! 
moreover he brought the king and queen together, without 
any ſettled agreement about the performance of the marilis* 
rites ; whereby the queen refuſing to be married by a fo: 
teſtant prieſt, in caſe of her being with child, either the le. 
ceſſion ſhould be made uncertain for want of due rites ot H 
trimony, or elſe his majeſty be expoſed to a ſuſpicion ot h1 
being married in his own dominions by a Romiſh prieſt, 

* 8, That having endeavoured to alicnate the affections or 
the king's ſubjects upon the ſcore of religion, he made uſe o 
all malicious ſcandals and jealouſics to raiſe to himſelf 3 


Echard, 


in all mounted to eleven hundred thouſand pounds, or thereabouts. 
tom. III. p. 102. 
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opular applauſe of being the zealous vpholder of the pro- 
igion. | 

1 OTE he further endeavoured to alienate the af- 
ſections of the king's ſubjects, by venting in his own diſ- 
courſe, and thoſe of his emiſlaries, opprobrious ſcandals 
aoainſt his majeſty's perſon, and courſe of life, ſuch as are 
- ft to be mentioned, unleſs neceſſity ſhould require 11. 

TN 10. That he endeavoured to alienate the affection of the 
auke of York, from his majeſty, by ſuggeſting to him, 
that his majeſty intended to legitimate the duke of Mon- 
o__ 1. That he had perſuaded the king, againſt the advice of 
the lord general, to withdraw the Engliſh garriſons out of Scot- 
land, and demoliſh all the forts built there, at ſo vaſt a charge 


o this kingdom; and all without expecting the advice of 


rliament of England. | 
. 5 That he on to alienate his majeſty's af- 
feCtions and eſteem for his preſent parliament, by telling him, 
that there never was ſo weak and inconſiderable a houſe of 
Jords, nor never ſo weak and heady a houſe of commons; 
and particularly, that it was better to ſell Dunkirk, than to 
be at their mercy for want of money. | 

« 13. That, contrary to a known law made laſt ſeſſions, 
by which money was given and applied for the maintaining 
of Dunkirk, he adviſed and effected the ſale of the ſame to 
the French king. | - ; 

« 14, That he had, contrary to law, enriched himſelf and 
his creatures by the ſale of offices. ' | 

« 15. That he had converted to his own uſe vaſt ſums of 
publick money raiſed in Ireland by way of ſubſidy, private 
and public benevolences, and otherwiſe given and intended 
to defray the charge of the government in that kingdom. 

« 16. That having arrogated to himſelf a ſupreme direc- 
tion of all his majeſty's affairs, he had prevailed to have his 
majeſty's cuſtoms farmed at a lower rate than others offered, 
and that by perſons, with ſome of whom he went a ſhare, 
and other parts of money reſulting from his majeſty's reve- 
nues.“ 

Without entering into the particulars of this charge, I 
ſhall content myſelf with obſerving, it was unanimouſly re- 
jected, as improbable, and even contradictory *. For, be— 
tides that the earl of Clarendon was known to be no leſs 
prejudiced againſt the papiſts than againſt the preſbyterians, 
it could not but appear ſtrange, that ah open and declared 
papiſt, as the earl of Briſtol was, ſhould accuſe the chan- 
cellor of favouring the Romiſh religion, and on the other 


| hand, of infinuating, that the king was a papiſt, in order to 
alienate the affection of his ſubjects. 


But what was ſtill 
more extraordinary in the impeachment, is, that the infinu- 
ations the chancellor was accuſed of, concerning the king, 
were true in themſelves, and that the earl of Briſtol pretended 
to repreſent them as ſlanders. | OO 

In this ſeſſion, the parliament granted the duke of York 
the revenues of the poſt office ®, and wine licenſes. Theſe 
revenues, which afterwards conſiderably increaſed, enabled 
the duke of York to keep a ſeparate court, and live inde- 
pendent of his brother. | | 

The 27th of July, the king gave his aſſent to the ſubſidy 
act, and ſome others, after which he prorogued the parlia- 
ment to the 16th of March the following year 1663-4. 

Shortly after, the king and queen made a progrels into the 


welt, where they were received with great pomp and mag- 


nitcence, particularly at Oxford. This was only a journey 
ot pleaſure, and after five or fix weeks ſpent in it, they re- 
turned to London in October. | 5 

Mile the king was upon his progreſs, a conſpiracy was 
diſcorered, carried on by the old republicans and indepen- 
dents, to reſtore the commonwealth. It is pretended, they 
were to ſeize ſeveral towns, particularly in the north, where 
they believed themſelves ſtrongeſt, and then raiſe a general 
inſurrection. But being diſcovered by one of the accom- 
plices, many were apprehended, and one and twenty con— 
| It was aſſured, 
int Ludlow and Lambert were to head theſe rebels, though 
the firſt never ſtirred out of Switzerland, where he had fled 
tor refuge. As for Lambert, befides that he never left the 
lle of Guernſey where he was confined, if any proofs had 
*ppeared againſt him, he would, doubtleſs, not have been 


e their being rejected, the earl of Briſtol ſaid, Thoſe articles 
Ns ee by him as a charge, but as an information.“ As toon as 
Perle a them, he, it ſecms, either repented of it, or at leaſt was 
0 Which, tn to abſcond. Burnet, p. 197. : | 
axes, p "hop brought in twenty one thoufand pounds a year, Hiſt. of 


Ls x 3 8 » N > P ; . 
This Fear alſo died, Jerome Weſton earl of Portland, and Judge Jens 


867 
ſpared. It is true, Ludlow, in his memoirs, ſeems to own, 


there was, this year, ſome project ſet on foot by the repub- 
licans in England. 


This year died Dr. Juxon archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 


was ſucceeded by Gilbert Sheldon biſhop of London ©, 


[ 1663-4. ] The parliament meeting the 16th of March, the 
King, in a ſpeech to both houſes, demanded a repeal of the 
triennial act made in 1641. To come to this demand, he en- 
larged on the late conſpiracy, which he ſaid was ſtill on foot, 
and that there were men, who, on pretence that the parlia— 
ment was at an end by fome clauſe in the triennial bill, fan- 
cied they might aſſemble themſelves, and chuſe new mem- 
bers. He defired the two houſes not to leave an act in be- 
ing, which paſſed in a time very uncareful of the dignity of 
the crown, or ſecurity of the people. Laſtly, he told them, 
he loved parliaments : that never king was ſo much beholden 
to them as himſelf, nor did he believe the crown could ever 
be happy without frequent parliaments : but he would ne- 
ver ſuffer a parliament to come together, by the means pre- 
ſcribed by that bill. He then told them, that the four ſub- 
ſidies granted the laſt ſeſſion, had fallen very ſhort of what 
he expected, or they intended: that the revenues of the 
exciſe and tunnage and poundage were greatly diminiſhed by 
the frauds of brewers and merchants, and the tax upon 
chimnies declined, the laſt half year having brought in lets 
than the former. He therefore prayed them to let him have 
the collecting of this tax by his own officers. | | 

[ 1664. ] The commons returning to their own houſe, pro- 
cceded immediately upon a bill to repeal the triennial act, 
and made another in its room, namely, that the fitting of 
parliament ſhould not be diſcontinued above three years at 
moſt. This bill being ready, and paſſed by the lords, the 
King came to their houſe the 5th of April, and gave it the 
royal aflent. | 8 

The king had ſome time ſince reſolved upon a war with 
Holland: but it is difficult to know the true motive of this 
reſolution. For the cauſes alledged were only general, ex- 
cept the taking of two ſhips in the Eaſt Indies, valued at the 
moſt but at eight or ten thouſand pounds ſterling. If ſome 
Engliſh hiſtorians are to be credited, the king had no thoughts 
of this war: the Dutch were the aggreflors, and being en- 
couraged by promile of great aſſiſtance from France, fought 
a quarrel with England. They allo pretend, it was ſolely 
at the preſſing inſtances of the parliament, that the king 
was drawn into this war: to revenge the wrongs and da- 
mages done by the Dutch to the Engliſh in India, Africa, 
and elfewherc. But as theſe hiſtorians deſcend not to parti- 
culars, but keep to generals, the reader would be very ill 
informed, if he adhered only to what they ſay. I ſhall there- 
fore relate here what I meet with in others, who more fully 
explain the affair. | 

The 27th of April 1662, the ſtates general of the United 
Provinces made a treaty with the king of France, by which 
both parties engaged to affiſt one another, in caſe of any 
attack upon either in Europe. The ſame year they made a 
like treaty of league and alliance with the king of England, 
This had relation to another made in 1659, between Eng- 


Ul 


land and the ſtates before the king's reſtoration, and ſeemed. 


to be renewed only to remove the defect of that of 1659, 
made on the part of England by an unlawful authority. 
However, it happened, in the interval between the two trea- 
ties, that the Dutch had ſunk or taken in the Indies two 
Engliſh ſhips, called the Bonadventure and the Good-Hope, 
which occaſioned a miſunderſtanding between the two na- 
tions J. The Englith pretended, theſe two ſhips were at- 
tracked without any juſt cauſe, and the Hollanders main- 
tained the contrary, In the treaty of 1662, the affair of 
theſe two ſhips was again debated ; but as their value was 
inconſiderable, it was not thought proper to delay a treaty - 
advantageous to both nations. It was therefore agreed, that 
the Engliſh ſhould be allowed to proſecute the proceſs com- 
menced on account of their ſhips, and the ſtates depoſited 
fourſcore thouſand florins by way of ſecurity to pay the full 
value in caſe the affair was decided apainſt them. Some time 
after another diſpute aroſe upon the ſame ſubject, and: this 
was, the king pretended, that the ſtates general were judges 
of the proceſs, to which the ſtates replied, that it be- 
longed to the cognizance of the admiralty of Amſterdam, 


kyns, who had been queſtzoned and impriſoned by the long parliament. 

4 De Wit told count d'Eſtrades, that the difference between the two na- 
tions aroſe on account of Downing's intereſts only, who had bought the pre- 
tended rights of the merchants concerned in thote two ſhips, tor a trifle ; 
that to this end he inflamed the king of England's council, raifing imaginary 
grievances and injuries received at fea by the Eugliſli which they never tut- 
tered, D'Eſtrades' letters of June 5, 1664, 
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who only had a right to decide it. The affair remained in 


this tate till April this year 1664, when the commons after 


an inquiry into the obſtructions of the trade of the nation, 
voted, and obtained the concurrence of the lords to their 
vote, © That the wrongs, diſhonours, and indignities done 
to his majeſty by the ſubjects of the United Provinces in 
India, Africa, and elſewhere ; and the damages done by them 
to the Engliſh merchants, are the greateſt obſtructions of the 


trade of England. That the ſame be ſpeedily preſented to 


his majeſty, and he-be moved to take ſome effectual courſe for 
redreſs of theſe injuries, and all other of the like nature, 
and for prevention of the like for the future. And in proſe- 
cutiont hereof, they will with their lives and fortunes aſſiſt his 
majeſty, againſt all oppofitions whatſover.” In purſuance of 
this reſolution, the two houſes preſented, the ſame day, an 
addreſs to the king, to which, on the morrow, they received 
this anſwer in writing: * That he was pleaſed with their 
zeal for the advancement of trade, and the removal of all ob- 
ſtructions which might hinder the ſame; being convinced, 


* O * 
that nothing would more contribute to the honour of the 


nation, and the proſperity of his people. That he would 


examine the particular complaints which had been repreſented 
by his parliament, and order his miniſter in Holland to de- 
mand ſpeedy reparation, and in caſe of a denial, he relied on 
their promiſe and declaration to ſtand by him.” | 

It is eaſy to ſee, that no particulars were ſpecified either 
in the addreſs or the anſwer, and that hitherto all was con- 
fined to generals. It will afterwards appear, that the Eng- 
liſh always kept to the ſame expreſſions, till the negotiation 
of the peace, when they were obliged to declare wherein 
conſiſted the injuries they complained of, the principal of 
which was found to. be the loſs of the two ſhips beforementi- 
oned. It is now time to ſhew, that when theſe complaints 
were brought to the parliament, the king had already reſolved 
on the war, and that theſe complaints were only deſigned to 
furniſh a pretence, and engage the parliament to grant him 
the neceflary ſupplies to ſupport it. 

Since the treaty of 1662, the ſtates had great cauſe of 
complaints againſt the Algerines, notwithſtanding the peace 
concluded with them in 1661. England was no lefs con- 
cerned than the ſtates in the depredations committed by the 
Algerines upon all forts of ſhips, and therefore the ſtates de- 
fired the king of England to join a ſquadron of his ſhips with 
a fleet they were equipping, to oblige the Algerines to a 
more exact obſervation of the peace. The king anſwered, 
he had rather act ſeparately. | 


After this anſwer, the ſtates ſent Ruyter into the Medi- 


terranean, with a ſquadron of twelve ſhips, and the king 
ſent thither a fleet of twenty fail under the command of 
Lawſon. Theſe two fleets departed in May. this year, and 
about the ſame time the duke of York, as governor of 
the royal African company, ſent vice-admiral Holms to 
Cape Verde, with a ſquadron of fourteen men of war, to 
take all poſible advantages againſt the Dutch Eaſt India 
company. Lawſon meeting Ruyter in the Mediterranean, 
was ſaluted by the Dutch admiral, but returned not the 
compliment, contrary to what had been ſtipulated in the 
treaty of 1662. It is not neceſſary to take notice here 
of the little ſucceſs Lawſon and Ruyter had againſt the Al- 
gerines. What Holms did at Cape Verd is much more 
material. | 5 

In the montbs of Auguſt and September, Holms made 


himſelf maſter of fort St. Andrews, and moſt other places 


belonging to the Dutch in the neighbourhood of Cape Verde, 
and, after taking the fort built on the cape itſelf, he gave 
it the name of York. He erected a fort in the mouth of 


the rivet Gambia, and then ſailing for Guinea, ſeized all the 


forts the Dutch had on that coait, except fort Achin and 
fort St. George de Mina. After this, he returned to Eng- 
land. Now, if it be confidered, that Holms ſailed from 
England in May, or at the lateſt, in June: that ſome time 
was required to equip this fleet, and that the parliament's 
addreſs was preſented to the king but the 27th of April, it 
will be cafily perceived, that the war was reſolved in Eng- 
land before any complaints of depredations committed by the 
Dutch were repreſented to the parliament, and that theſe 
complaints were only pretences for the war. It muſt be ob- 


e King Charles II. the next year after his reſtoration, viz, 1661, ſent 
fir Robert Holms with a ſquadron ot men of war and ſome ſoldiers to Ame- 
rica, with which he reduced New York, and all that which the Dutch had 
taken from the Engliſh in Long Iſland. And from thence, fir Robert Holms 
failed to Africa, and took Cape Verde, and ſome other places where the Dutch 
had factories, Coke's detection, &c. t. II. p. 135. Echard ſays, only 
the Dutch embaſſador complained of tome hoſlile attempts of captain Holms 
on the coaſt of Guinea. Tom. III. p. 121. | 
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ſerved, that not a fingle Engliſh hiſtorian ſpeaks of the hog: 
lities committed by Holms at Cape Verde and Guinea , * 
before any declaration of ware. | 1 ""l 
But what clearly ſhews, the king, fince his re 
had ever intended this war, is, his conduct whilſt the tr 
between France and the ſtates were negotiating at P,1;, * 
he did his utmoſt to obſtruct it. The principal condo. 
of that treaty conſiſted, in a reciprocal guaranty of whats 
two parties poſſeſſed, or ſhould afterwards lawfully ac 2 , 
In this general clauſe, the ſtates comprehended the aticle © 
the fiſhery, as an eflential article, and the king of Fr; > 
made no objection to it. But Charles oppoſed it, and wh 
deavoured to hinder the king of France from agreeing to * 
article, Lewis, in complaifance to Charles, loupht ex: g ra 
ents to ſatisfy him, by confining himſelf to a genieral oy 
rantee, which ſhould include all without exception. Bye 
the ſtate refuſed to conclude the treaty, unleſs this artich 
of the fiſhery was exprefly inſerted in the guaranty, Chat 
finding, the king of France would at laſt conſent, ordered 
count d'Eſtrades, the French embaſſador at London, to b. 
told, that he had reſolved to oblige the ſhips of all nuice: 
without exception, to ftrike to his. But percciving, th, 
king of France, inſtead of being intimidated by this mente 
anſwered it in a high ſtrain, he let him know, he woule: 


ſtoraton 


deſiſt from this pretenſion as to him, provided he would de. 


fift from the guaranty of the fiſhery in favour of the Dutch. 
But Lewis, being ſenſible, the Dutch would never receg. 
trom that particular clauſe, agreed to it at laſt, and the treaty 
was concluded, | | 1 

Hence it appears, that Charles was then ſeeking a quag 
with the Dutch, on the article of the fiſhery. But finding 
France had expreſly engaged to be guaranty of it, he hin. 
ſelf concluded, that very year, a treaty of alliance with the 
Dutch, in expectation of ſome other occaſion to begin 2 
war with them. 

This deſign was no longer deferred, than till the begr— 
ning of the year 1664, when a fleet was preparing in Eng- 
land, to act at Cape Verde, and in Guinea, under the com- 
mand of Holms. Shortly after, fome Engliſh merchan:s 
complained to the parliament of the horrible depredation; of 
the Dutch. But it was never known wherein confiſted the 
injuries received by the Engliſh. This extraordinary pro- 
ceeding is a clear evidence, the court was in a good under- 
ſtanding with thoſe who complained to the parhament, For, 
naturally, and according to the uſual practice in ſuch cats, 
they ſhould have firſt brought their complaints to the king, 
who ſhould have applied to the ſtates for redreis, and, m 
caſe of refuſal, demanded the aſſiſtance of his parliament, 
But here the order was inverted, The parliament was fit 
addreſſed to, who prayed the king to demand immcciate 
reparation, and offered their aſſiſtance to carry on a wat 
againſt the ſtates, before it was known whether thele com- 


plaints had any foundation, or whether the ſtates were it» . 


clinable to repair the pretended damages. Allthis demonſtrates, 
the war was reſolved, before the parliament was informed ot 
the cauſes and grounds of it. For it was May before thc 
king, by his embaſſador Downing f, demanded of the ftates 
reparation for theſe pretended injuries. 


What I have been ſaying, is farther confirmed by tte 


ſpeaker's ſpeech to the king, at the prorogation of the pat. 
lament, wherein he ſaid, the houſe, upon examination 0 
the reaſons of the decay of trade, had found, that the Dutch, 
within a few years, had ſpoiled his ſubjects to the value ct 
ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds, though Down's 
had not yet preſented his memorial to the ftates, nor, cob 
ſequently, received any anſwer. 
The 17th of May, the king coming to the parliame?' 
the ſpeaker preſented the bills that were ready, and among“ 
the reſt, one for empowering the king to levy the chime? 
money by his own officers, as he had defired. This bill waz 
afterwards the cauſe of great vexations, complaints, 9% 


murmurs, which obliged king William III. to drop the tas, 


though, as it was levied in the reigns of Charles II. ® 
James II. it amounted to above two hundred and Atty © 
thouſand pounds a year. After the ſpeaker had mentions 
this bill, he told the king : | 


« — Whilſt we were intent upon theſe weighty alla | 


f Biſhop Burnet gives Downing this character. He was a crafty uy 
ing man, who was ready to turn to every fide that was uppermoſt, an | 
betray thoſe, who by their former friendſhip and ſervices, thoug oa 

might depend on him. He had been Cromwell's embaſſador in Holl 2 
where he had offered perſonal affronts, both to the king and the duke. | . 
he had, by Monk's recommendation, found means to get into favout. ©: 


ter of. 
198.—Count d' Eſtrades ſays, he was a pip ful ſeditious fellow. Letter 9 


January 24, 1664. Though 
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pe mere often interrupted by petitions, and letters, and mo- fleet of twenty one men of war to Guinea without the king's 
3 repreſenting the unſettled condition of ſome counties, knowledge. i . | 
ee, ſon of fanatics, ſectaries, and non- conformiſts: they While Downing at the Hague and Van Goch at London, 
1 their ſhapes and ſpecies, and accordingly are more fruitleſly preſented memorials upon memorials, the king 
di th dangerous, but in this they all agree, they are no was diligently equipping his fleet. As he wanted money £, 
” __ to the eſtabliſhed government either in church or he borrowed one hundred thouſand pounds of the city of 
_ and if the old rule be true, qui eccleſiæ contradicit London, who willingly lent him that ſum, in the belief 
8 pacificus, we have great reaſon to prevent their that he intended only the good of the Engliſh trade, by the 
w_ th, and to puniſh their practice. To this purpoſe, we deſtruction of that of Holland. The eſtates, on their fide, 
Fey repared a bill againſt their frequenting of conventicles, Prepared for their defence, but not with the ſame vigour 
3 } 4-plots and nurſeries of their opinions, under pretence that their enemies were preparing to attack them. Their 
of religious worſhip. The firſt offence is made puniſhable defign was to gain time, in hopes, their fleets of merchant- 
with five pounds, or three months' impriſonment, and ten men would return before the declaration of war; and the 
dunds for a peer: the ſecond offence ten pounds, or ſix king's intention was to intercept thoſe fleets before the pub- 
months impriſonment, and twenty pounds for a peer: but liſhing of any declaration. 3 | 
the third offence, after a trial by jury, and the trial of a The king diſcovered his deſign in a manner not to be 
peer by his peers, the party convicted ſhall be tranſported miſtaken. For ſending his fleets to ſea, under the command 
') ſome foreign plantation, unleſs he lays down an hundred of the duke of York, as high admiral ®, the fleet met, in 
ounds. Immedicabile vulnus enſe reſcindendum ne pars November, with the Dutch Bourdeaux fleet, homeward 
Pers trabatur  — - | bound, laden with wine and brandy, and tock one hundred 
The preſbyterians were more numerous than all the other and thirty ſhips, Which were brought into England, and 
ſets together. Since the king 5 reſtoration, they had never condemned for lawful prizes, though no war had yet been 
been accuſed of an inſurrection againſt the goverment, Or proclaimed, It 15 needleſs 10 reflect On the king's conduct, 
of entering into the plots of the anabaptiſts and republicans ; Or on the judgment of the Engliſh admiralty. Every un- 
and yet, by this act they were made liable to the ſame pe- prejudiced perſon will eaſily believe, that the law of nations 
nalties as the other ſects; and, on pretence that their reli- Was Never more unjuſtly, or more manifeſtly X. In 
jous meetings were nurſeries of their opinions againſt the Vain do ſome hiſtorians endeavour to palliate this aon with 
overnment in church and ſtate, they deſerved to be tranſ- two reaſons, which diſcover by their weakneſs, how much 
orted to America, if they had the boldneſs to aſſemble they themſelves were perſuaded of the reality of the injuſtice. 
three times. It ſeems, that by this extreme rigour, it was The firſt 1s, that about the lame time, Ruyter diſpoſſeſſed 
not ſo much deſigned to puniſh their pretended tranſgreſſions, the Engliſh of their factories at Cape Verde, and on the coaſt 
iz to drive them to deſpair, that they might render them- of Guinea, But, firſt, they take no notice, that theſe fac- 
ſelves guilty indeed. 3 tories were mere uturpations of the. Engliſh, who bad the 
After paſſing theſe acts, the king prorogued the parliament lame year diſpoſſeſſed the Dutch of them. Secondly, Ruyter 
to Auguſt, ſignifying withal, that it ſhould not meet till did not recover the forts of Cape Verde, and on the coaſt of 
November, unleſs ſome affair obliged him to affemble it Guinea, till the tollowing year 166 5. For it muſt be con- 
ſooner. EY, tidered, that Holms committed his hoſtilities at Cape Verde, 
This affair was the Dutch war, which the king had re- in the months of Auguſt and September, and afterwards 
ſolred. For that purpoſe, Downing preſented to the ſtates a failed to the coaſt of Guinea, where he ſeized ſeveral forts. 
memorial, drawn in very high terms, wherein he demanded, This news muſt therefore be brought to Holland, the ſtates 
on the part of the king, reparation for the damages done to muſt {fend to Ruyter in the Mediterranean 10 repaſs the 
to the Engliſh, which, by his calculation, amounted to ſeven ſtreights, and ſail to Cape Verde; and laſtly, Ruyter muſt 
or eight hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. After the moſt execute his orders, and the neus of his expedition be carried 
diligent ſearch, I have not been able to diſcover the particu- to England. Now, if all this cannot be effected within the 
lar articles of theſe damages, except the two ſhips before- ſpace of fix weeks, how is it poſible to juſtify the taking of 
mentioned, and another article concerning the ifle of Pole- the Bourdeaux fleet in November, on account of Ruyter's 
ron, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, Wherefore, in imi— expedition to Cape Verde and Guinea, three months after ? 
tation of the Engliſh hiſtorians, I am forced to leave the The fecond reaſon is, that the war was not the project of the 
reader in the dark, with regard to the particulars of the king, but the voice of the people and parliament; as if, 
damages on which the war was founded. even on this ſuppoſition, the people and parliament were leſs 
The king was bent on a war at any rate, whilſt the ſtates obliged than the king to obſerve the law of nations. But 
uſed all poſſible endeavours to avoid it. Nevertheleſs, not this was not the only fault of that nature committed by 
judging it proper to treat with Downing, who behaved to Charles II. through a deſire of money. EY 
them with great haughtineſs, they ſaid in anſwer to his me- Mean time, the king of France apprehending he ſhould 
morial, that they would ſend an embaſſador to the king. at laſt be involved in the war by athſ{ting the ſtates, purſu- 
Accordingly, they diſpatched Van Goch, who had his firſt ant to the treaty of 1652, believed it incumbent upon him 
audience of the king the 25th of June. As he was ſpeaking, to uſe ſome endeavours to prevent it, and to that end offer- 
at this audience, of the trade of Africa and the Weſt Indies, ed his mediation to the two parties, The ſtates willingly 
the king interrupted him, and ſaid, it was not to be ſuffered, accepted it, but it was rejected by Charles, who ſaid, he 
that the Dutch Weſt India company ſhould pretend, by would enter into no negotiation till he had received entire 
means of three or four ſhips, and a few forts on the coaſt ſatisfaction on his demands. He had now ſent fir. Richard 
of Guinea, to exclude other nations from that commerce. Fanthaw to Spain, and the lord Holles to France, to endea— 
The embaflador anſwered, the difficulties about that affair vour to engage theſe two crowns in a war with the Dutch. 
were terminated by the laſt treaty, and it ought to be exa- But he ſucceeded neither at Paris nor Madrid. Nevertheleſs, 
mined, whether the Dutch had a&ed contrary to it. Af- he perfiſted in his reſolution, to make war, though he had 
terwards, the ſtates being informed of the hoſtilities com- no other reaſon to alledge for it than the pretended depreda- 
mitted by Holms at Cape Verde, and in Guinea, their tions committed by the Dutch upon the Englith, the parti— 
embaſſador complained to the king, who anſwered, he had culars of which were never known to this dar. 9 
not the leaſt knowledge thereof. Some days after, the When it is conſidered, with what animoſity this war was 
embaſſador preſented a large memorial on that ſubject, with undertaken and purſued, not only by the king, the duke of 
a freſh complaint, that the king had forbid the importation York, and the miniſtry, but even by the parliament, one 
of Dutch commodities into England, The king gave the can hardly help thinking, that they who excited this animo- 
lame anſwer as before, to the firſt article of the memorial, ſity, had ſome other ſecret end than that of {upporting trade. 
that he had no knowledge of what was acting by Holms ; But hitherto, conjectures only have been offered on this ſub- 
and to the ſecond, that the prohibition of commodities was ject. Some ſay, the war ought to be aſeribed to the duke 
pon the account of the plague then reigning in Holland. of York's ambition, who was impatient to diſtinguiſh him- 
t appeared afterwards, that the king pretended, the affair ſelf, by commanding, as lord high admiral, the king his 
ot Cape Verde and Guinea did not concern him, but was a brother's fleet. Others believe, the king finding his coffers 
pate difference between the Engliſh and Dutch companies, empty, notwithſtanding all the money given him by the par- 
and therefore it had not been neceſſary to inform him of liament and that raiſed by the ſale of Dunkirk, engaged by 
Nt But it will hardly be conceived, that the duke of Yoak, his intrigues the parliament to propoſe this war to him, to 
as governor of the royal African company, ſhould ſend a have a pretence of demanding extraordinary {upplies which 


1 Though he received, in the four firſt years of his reign, no leſs than 


— , Coke's computation. Tom. II. p. 137. 
9 millione, eight hundred and fixty thouſand pounds, according to R. 


* This fleet conſiſted of lixteen men oi war, Kennet's hiſt, tom. III. p. 257. 
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ſhould not be all expended in the war. There- are others 
who believe, the king, the parliametit, the city of London, 


found this war abſolutely Heceflary to humble the maritime 


power of the Dutch, who aimed to engroſs the whole com- 
merce of Europe, as they had already done that of the Indies: 
that though the cauſes of the war were never fully made 
known, every one underſtood, it was a war occaſioned by 
the jealouſy of trade. Laſtly, there are who ſuſpect, that 
the project to introduce popery into England being. now 
formed, the, execution of it was only ſuſpended till the 
Dutch were rendered unable to ſuccour the Engliſh proteſ- 
tants, ſince it was only from them that they could receive 
aſſiſtance, I ſhall not take upon me to determine what 
were the ſecret motives of this war, which certainly was 
undertaken on very flight grounds, as will- hereafter more 
fully appear. | 

The parliament meeting the 24th of November, after 

two prorogations, the king made a ſpeech to both houſes 
upon the preſent affair, namely, the war with the ſtates gene- 
ral, He ſaid, that upon the ſtock of his own credit he had 
ſet out a fleet, not inferior to any England had ever ſeen, 
and which had coſt him eight hundred thouſand pounds. All 
this tended to demand of the commons a proportionable 
ſupply. He then added. 

as I know not whether it will be worth my pains 
to endeavour to remove a vile jealouſy which fome ii men 
ſcatter abroad, and which I am ſure will never fink into the 
breaſt of any man who is worthy to fit upon your benches : 
that when you have given me a noble and proportionable ſup- 

ply for the ſupport of the war, I may be induced by ſome 
evil counſellors (for they will be thought to think very re- 
ſpectfully of my own perſon) to make a ſudden peace, and 

get all that money for my own private occaſions. I am ſure 
you all think it an unworthy jealouſy, and not to deſerve an 
anſwer. I would not be thought to have lo brutiſh an in— 
clination to love war for war's ſake. God knows, I deſire no 
bleſſing in the world ſo much, as that I may live to fee a firm 
peace between all chriſtian princes and ſtates. But let me tell 
you, and you may be confident of it, that when I am compelled 
to enter into a war, for the protection, honour, and benefit 
of my ſubjects, I will, God willing, not make a peace, but 
vpon the obtaining and ſecuring thoſe ends for which the war 
is entered into: and when that can be done, no good man 
will be ſorry for the determination of it.“ | 

It will be ſeen hereafter, how the king diſcharged his 

promiſe in this ſpeech. After he had done, he farther de- 
clared to them, that he did intend the lord chancellor ſhould 
have made “ a narrative concerning the treaty and manner 
of proceeding with the Dutch ;” but the chancellor being 
laid up with the goutk, he had ordered the narrative to be 
put into writing, which was delivered to both houſes. 

It will be eafily imagined, the narrative contained only 
what ſhould inflame the parliament. But the hiſtorians have 
not been pleaſed to relate the contents, perhaps for want of 
knowing them. Be this as it will, the king found the par- 
liament ſo well diſpoſed in his favour, that the two houſes, 
by fix lords and twelve commoners, ſent their thanks to the 
city of London for their loan to the king. A few days after, 
the commons voted the king a ſupply of two millions five 
hundred thouſand pounds, towards the maintainance of a 
war ſo neceſſary to the ſtate; and in leſs than three weeks, 
ways and means were found for raiſing that ſum in three 
years, after which both houſes adjourned to the 12th of Ja- 
nuary. | | 

Immediately after, the king publiſhed a declaration, by 
which general repritals were granted againſt the ſhips, goods, 
and ſubjects of the ſtates general, and the court of admiralty 
ordered to condemn them as prizes according to the courſe 


of admiralty and law of nations. This declaration was 


founded upon the grievous damages and inſults done to the 
Engliſh, but without ſpecifyipg one article, 


: Burnet ſave, he was very pofitively aſſured by ſtateſmen of both ſides, 
that the French tet this war on in a very artificial manner; for while they 
encouraged us to int on tome extravagant demands, they at the ſame time 

refed the Dutch not to yield to them; and as they put them in hopes that 
a rupture aud toliow, they would athit them according to their alliance, 
19 they aſſured us, that they would do us no hurt, — There was no vifible 
cane of wat. —— France and popery were th: truc ſprings of theſe counſels, 
It was the mteroit oft the king of France, that the ſtates ſhould be in no 
condition to mak © vigor reliinnce, when he ſhould be ready, either to 
invade them, or til uo lenden The French did thus ſet on the war 


1 


batvcen the Engi and Dutch, hopiug that our fleets ſhould mutually 
weaken one another 10 much, that the naval force of France, which was 
wercating very contideraby, thowd bu nvar an equality to them, whequthey 
ſhould be ſhartered by a war, ihe itates was uke ite the grœateſt ſtrength 


of the protettant anerett, and were theretore to he humbled, p. 198, 199. 
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PONCE a eat; for be was utterly agunit this war, as was alſo the carl 


company had loſt. Ruyter executed this order wi 


houſe of commons proceeded immediately to the money bil 
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When the Sounleanit fleet had been ſeized 


a | * 
demned, the Engliſh took all the Dutch ſhips Fa, Con. Ne W. 


he 
though the war was not yet proclaimed. But it _ i? wh 
ie Q 


worſe ſince the declaration for general repriſals had þ a 
ubliſhed. 1 1 
: When the ſtates were informed of the hoſtilities commit | 3 
by Holms at Cape Verde and in Guinea, they ſent an by | the * | 
preſs to Ruyter, to order him to repafſs the ſtreights, and yo ni 7 
towards theſe coaſts, to recover what the Dutch Weſt r 2 56 0 
N , 
t 
vigour, and retook moſt of the forts ſeized by the Poe | 1 
He likewiſe took ſeveral of their ſhips. This news wy, | | 2 
London the beginning of February, and furniſhed the kin 1 diate 
with a new pretence for the declaration of war, which us to knon 
publiſhed in a few days. | a ah r te 
1664-5. The parliament meeting the 12th of January, g. ought 


am a lit 


[ ; King treaty C 
. > vant ; 9 
came to the houſe to give his aſſent, after which, war Was | :Ntereſt, 


formally declared againt the ſtates general. The declaration never b 
was founded upon the numberleſs injuries and unſpeakyy, in the © 
damages, the Engliſh had ſuffered from the Dutch, yimh,. 


as the moſt preſſing affair. The bill being ready, the 


; : ; ; : holt | afiftanc 
being able to obtain the leaſt reparation. The king added > fides th 
that the ſhips belonging to the Dutch were not detained A | cluding 


him, till he found that Ruyter was ordered not only ;, and the 


abandon the conſortſhip againſt the Algerines, to which h. carte bl 


had been invited by the ſtates, but alſo to ule all acts gt © without 
depredation againſt his ſubjects in Africa. He therefore de. | kino of 
clared to all the world, that the Dutch were the agereſjy; N honour 
and ought in juſtice to be ſo looked upon by all men. | ö greſlors 

What is very aſtoniſhing in this declaration is, that the | Guinea 
king did not even take care to prelerve appearances, 28 | quarrel 
his ſubjects and all Europe had been void of common feat, E they i 
or it was not known that the fleet from Bourdeaux had been mitted 
intercepted in November, before Ruyter had reached Guine, | laden u 
He pretended, that all the world muſt be ignorant, b-cay{: | engage: 
he himſelf feigned not to know, that Holms had begin bo. E differen 
tilities at Cape Verde and in Guinea in Auguſt and September That it 
In ſhort, he would have all the world believe, on his bar E tain a 


word, that the Engliſh had ſuffered grievous damages, wih. var in 
out his vouchſafing to ſpecify one fingle injury, This de. | cipal, ! 
claration. was approved of by twenty-two privy countellor | omit he 
only, the earls of Southampton and Clarendon having been EF now WT! 
either unable, or unwilling to be preſent when it was relojre.. Len 
It was dated the 22d of February, but was not publiſhed t | Firſt 
the zd of: March.. between 

The king having notice that ſome bills were ready for tis | torians 
royal aſſent, came to the parliament the 2d of March, aud Seco 
after paſſing the bills, which were of no great importance, E his kin 
he prorogued the parliament to the 21ſt of June, After | offered 
wards, he continued the prorogation to the iſt of Avgull, WF lands, 


and then to the 9th of October. This w 

In this ſeſſion the clergy voluntarily reſigned their nga: E land, a 
of taxing themſelves in convocation, and from this time have | the injt 
been taxed in common with the people in parliament, Ts hir 
has made convocations leſs neceflary to the king, and col no proc 
ſequently leſs conſiderable in themſelves!. of the 

[1665.] The war being declared, the duke of York, is dle but tha 
end of March, repaircd to the fleet which he was to command ſome fc 
conſiſting of one hundred and ſeven men of war, and tour was an 
teen fire ſhips. But as the fleet was not yet ready, he co | Was ea 
not fail till May. | Four 

Some time ſince, the ſtates, perceiving a war vnavoicabk, | nationa 
bad preſſed the king of France to declare againſt Engden, bad no 
purſuant to the treaty of 1662, but had not yet previ: had bee 
Charles on his fide ſolicited him to abandon the ſtates, and ol Yor 
allured him with very tempting advantages. So, Levis. Bn Laſt 
not a little embarrafled. He was defirous to keep fair Wi from F 
the king of England, whom, he foreſa, he might want; | ceflary 
and, on the other hand, if he abandoned the ſtatcs, dhe ble ad 
was danger of their being overcome, and of - penii% It u. 


Londo! 


of Southampton. Tom. z. p. 125. We 3 m) ho 
! It being found, by experience, that their whole ſubfdies wer? bet E Clare ay 


12 70 
lis +» 


. g . "4 2 1 ( , 
ſiderable, and yet uncqually heavy on the clergy, it was eee g wh London 
after, to tax the church benefices, as temporal eliates Were __ ; 5 1 
proved indeed a lighter burden, but was not io honourable us ese A nt 


given by themſelves, Yet intereſt prevailing avove the pen A them t. 
they acquieſced in it. So the convocations being no more neces 15 7 1 Englan 
crown, this made that there was lets regard had to them afterward. £ 8 4 ſervice 
were often diſcontinued and prorogued ; and when they mot one 1 


tor form. Burnet. p. 197. — [be cuſtom of the clergzs“ taxing tc a 
ſelves was broken during the late troubles, For then ti clergy, Ng 4 wr By 
of voluntary compliance, affectation of popularity, of becaule es 11 5 Fantag 
proxies, to repreſent their body, hl their benctices taxed uh me , P. 134. 


7 . . „ 8 ; BP 4 ah 119 chan \ 
Tlus the court found, after the reſtoratiou, to be an 25 png en ihe 
have two bodies of men to pleaſe, And therefore intended to del 
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00 Wit loſing al! his credit. This could not happen, The duke of York ſailed with the Engliſh fleet in May, | 1 
thou a change of the government, the re-eſtabliſhment aud before the Dutch could be ready, alarmed the coaſts of 2 
wt 2 ho young prince of Orange, and the King of England's Holland. He continued a fortnight near the Texel, to pre- 
0 being in effect maſter in Holland. It was through the ſole vent the flect of Holland from joining that of Zealand, in 
- fluence of the penſionary that the ſtates were attached to which he could not fail of ſuccels. In the mean time, he 
tel | ho intereſts of France, and conſequently his fall could not took ſeveral Dutch bomeward bound ſhips, who had not 
is bot be extremely prejudicial to that kingdom. The courſe becn informed of the war. However, as the war was not 
fal | therefore which Lewis took on this occaſion, was to gain made only to hinder this junction, the duke at laſt failed 
MY time, one while by cavilling At the terms of the treaty of away with deſign to meet Ruyter, who was returning to 
Tea 1662, another white, by giving hopes to the ſtates of his Holland by order of the ſtates. But finding, his provitions 
15 AKeclaring againſt England, and laſtly, by a ſplendid embatly were contumed upon an uncertain expectation, he retired 
hed t0 London, -with the duke of Verneuil at the head of it, to with his fleet to Harwich, contenting himſelf with ſending 
Kino | mediate a peace between England and Holland. In order fome frigates to cruiſe in the channel, and bring him intel- 
wml to know his ſituation, let us hear what he ſays himſelf in a ligence of the enemy n. | = 
letter to count d'Eſtrades his embaſlador at the Hague, dated Mean while, the Holland and Zealand ſquadrons joined 
"6 | the 19th of December 1664.— 4 However, I own, I and formed a fleet of one hundred and twenty-one men of 
" mm a little embarraſſed, conſidering, if I literally execute the war, befides fire ſhips, under the command of Obdam de 
kino | treaty of 1602, I ſhall very much prejudice my principal Waffenaer. He had under him Cortenaer vice admiral of 
wa | - "tereſt, and this, in favour of a nation, which not only will the Maeſe, Evertzen vice admiral of Zealand, and Corne- 
ation never be ſerviceable to me, but which I ſhall find oppoſite lius Tromp fon of the famous Martin Tromp. The rear 
able in the only caſe where I ſhoulda want them, and then, the admirals and captains were very far from anſwering to their 
hour E mance 1 ſhall have given them, will turn againſt me. Be- ſuperiors in capacity, more care having, been taken to fill 
Ide, | des this, I loſe England, which is upon the point of con- theſe poſts with the relations and friends of thoſe, whom the 
diy | cluding a ſtrict alliance with Spain, in <ate I reject her offers, penſionary wanted to preſerve his credit, than with experi- 
175 and theſe offers, for 1 may truſt you with the ſecret, are a enced officers. So, except fifteen or ſixteen captains, the 
h he k carte blanche in every thing I can defire for the Netherlands, reſt were unexperienced, This is a misfortune to which 
s of W without one inch of land expected for England. Befides tne republics are more liable than monarchies. Though De 
e do. | king of England himſelf ſuggeſts to me, how to avoid with Wit managed the affairs as he pleaſed, he had for enemies all 
ſtors, | honour aſſiſting the Dutch. He pretends, they are the ag- the party of the houſe of Orange, who were ſpies upon his 
| oreflors : that he has a right to the forts, they have ſeized in conduct, and miſrepreſented all his proceedings, in order to 
t the | Guinea : that they firſt armed: that they have made a national ruin him. The penſionary was not ignorant of it, and 
as if ; quarrel for a private diſpute between two companies, which therefore believed, the only way to ſecure himſelf, and pre- 
ſenſe, E they ſhould have been ſuffered to decide: that they com- ferve his authority, was to hazard a ſea engagement. Suc- 
been MME cited the firſt act of violence in ill treating one of his ſhips ceſs would difarm the malice of his enemies, and the loſs of 
Uines. aden with maſts from Sweden. That however, I am only a battle would of courſe oblige the French to execute the 
aufe i engaged for what paſſes in Europe, that it is viſible all the treaty of 1662, and ſilence the complaints and murmurs of 
bob. E differences, except that of Guinea, are eaſy to be adjuſted. the Orange party, who induſtriouſly publiſhed, that Lewis 
mber. E That it is not reaſonable, their capricious obſtinacy to main- only amuled the ſtates. Agreeably to this reſolution, which 
\ bar: E tain a country for which I am noc engaged, ſhould kindle a the penſionary cauſed the ſtates to approve, an order was 
wil. vor in theſe parts, becauſe as I am not obliged for the prin- ſent to Obdam, to go in queit of the enemy. He obeyed, 
18 de cipal, I cannot be ſo for the acceſſions and dependencies. I and came in fight of them the 1ft of June, not far from 
ſellorz | omit how I was ſerved by the ſtates at Munſter, &c. What I Harwich, But the wind being ſoutherly, and the next morn- 
been now write muſt be a ſecret.” _ | ing ſouth-weſt, he retired to the mouth of the Maeſe. He 
0176s, I cannot forbear making ſome remarks on this letter. acquainted the ſtates by an expreſs, with the reaſon of his 
ed til | Firſt it ſhews, the king of France did not excite the war retreat, and that he did not think proper to attack the Eng- 
between England and Holland, as moſt of the Engliſh hiſ- liſh while they had the advantage of the wind. But he re- 
for tho | torians pretend. | ceived {till more poſitive orders to fight, let the wind be as it 
1, and E Secondly, if Charles had really intended the welfare of would, on peril of anſwering it wich his head. After ſo ex- 
tance, bis kingdom in undertaking this war, he would not have preſs an order, there being no way to recede, he weighed an- 
{ter- offered the King of France a carte blanche for the Nether- chor at break of day, and within an hour diſcovered the 
voul, WE lands, in order to accompliſh the deſtruction of Holland. Engliſh fleet divided into three ſquadrons. The firſt under 
This was a thing directly contrary to the intereſts of Eng- the red flag, was commanded by the duke of York, affiſted 
Fright, E land, and very different from the ſatisfaction demanded for by Penn and Lawſon. The ſecond being the white ſquadron, 
c have | the injuries, his ſubjects might have received from the Dutch. was conducted by prince Rupert, affiſted by Minnes and 
This E Thirdly, in what Charles alledged to Lewis, there appears Sampſon. The third which was the blue ſquadron, was 
\ con- no proof, that the Dutch were the aggreſſors, nor any thing commanded by the earl of Sandwich, who had with him 
of the pretended damages of eight hundred thouſand pounds: Cuttings, and fir George Aſcough. oo. 
in the but that the principal point in diſpute was the propriety of ſhall not pretend to defcribe this engagement, fought the 
mand & ſome forts on the coaſt of Guinea, which, according to him, 3d of June, for which TI own myſelt unqualified. I ſhall 
d four | wasan affair between the two companies, and that the reſt therefore only ſay, the Dutch fleet was overthrown, chiefly 
e coul | was eaſy to be adjuſted. l by the ill conduct of ſeveral captains who were wanting in 


iq & Fourthly, Charles ſuppoſes the ſtates to have made it a their duty ; by the death of Obdam, who with his ſhip and bl 
dable, national quarrel, by ſending Ruyter to Guinea; but that he all his men were blown up; by the loſs of Cortenaer who . 
dg, bad not concerned himſelf with the affair, becauſe Lawſon was killed upon the deck after hoiſting the admiral flag, and | 20 
-V 4110, had been ſent with twenty-one fail, in the name of the duke by many other cauſes which are ſcarce intelligible but to f 
es, and of York, and the royal African company. thoſe who are verſed in ſea affairs. The Dutch loſt nine- ” | 1 
wis nes & Laſtly, the ſlates had no reaſon to expect much aſſiſtance teen ſhips burnt and ſunk, with about ſix thouſand menu. 8 1 
air win ; from France, unleſs the chance of war ſhould render it ne- On the Engliſh fide, the loſs was only of four ſhips, and 7} 
t want; ceflary for them, or the king of France find ſome conſider- about fifteen hundred men, among whom were Charles . 
5, [ets | able advantage in eſpouſing their quarrel. 55 Berkley earl of Falmouth, admiral Sampſon, James Ley 1 


non) It was therefore to gain time that the embaſſy was ſent to earl of Marlborough, and vice admiral Lawſon, who died 
London, becauſe Lewis pretended, that as long as there was ſhortly after of his wounds“. The remains of the Dutch 
any hope of an accommodation, he was not obliged to de- fleet retired to the Maeſe or the Texel, and were purſued 
Clare againſt England. Now whilſt his embaſſadors were at all the next day being Sunday, though, according to ſome, 
ondon, he could ſay, that. the hope of a reconciliation was the duke of York did not in the purſuit, diſcover the ſame 
not entirely deſperate. He managed fo artfully, that he kept ardour he had ſhewn in the battle. See what Dr. Burnet | 
them there till the end of the year 1665, declared not againſt biſhop of Saliſbury ſays of it in his poſthumous hiſtory of his 
ugland til! January 1666, and his declaration was of little own times, : : | 
eryice to the ſtates. That famous hiſtorian ſays, “ After the fight, a council 


® By the duke”s retiring from the coaſt of Holland, the enemy took the tains. Sce Burchett, p. 398, Echard, tom. 3. p. 134. 
advantage of imercepting the Englyh Hamburgh fleet. Echard, tom. 7. o And like w iſe the lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle, the ea:l of Burlington's 
Oy” 1 134 a ä ſecond ſon, theſe two, with the lord Falmouth, were killed with the ſame 
5 5 1 Our hiſtorians ſay, that we loſt but one ſhip; and that the Engliſh cannon ball, juit by the duke of York, and ſo near him, that he was 
17 aa | "eighteen Dutch men of war, and ſunk and fired about fourteen more, ſprinkled with their blood and brains. The car) of Portland was likewitc 
ey allo took two thouſand fxty-three prifeners, whereof ſixteen were cap» killed. Burchett, p. 398. 1 | | 8 
| 20 7 : ne 
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of war was called to concert the method of action when 
they ſhould come up with them. In that council, Penn, 
who commanded under the duke, happened to fay, that 
they muſt prepare for hotter work in the next engagement. 
He knew well the courage of the Dutch was never ſo 
high as when they were deſperate. The earl of Montague, 
who was then a volunteer, and one of the duke's court, ſaid 


to me, it was very viſible that made an impreſſion : and all 


the duke's domeſtics ſaid, he had got honour enough : wh 

ſhould he venture a ſecond time? The ducheſs had alſo 
given a ſtrict charge to all the duke's ſervants to do all they 
could to hinder him to engage too far. When matters were 
ſettled, they went to ſleep; and the duke ordered a call to 
be given him when they ſhould get up to the Dutch fleet. 
It is not known what paſſed between the duke and Brounker, 
who was of his bedchamber, and was then in waiting ; but 
he came to Penn as from the duke, and ſaid, the duke or- 
dered the fail to be flackened. Penn was ſtruck with the 
order, but did not go to argue the matter with the duke him- 
ſelf, as he ought to have done, but obeyed it. When the 
duke had flept, he upon his waking went out upon the 


quarter deck, and ſeemed amazed to ſee the fails flackencd, 


aud that thereby all hope of overtaking the Dutch was loſt. 
He queſtioned Penn upon it. Penn put it on Brounker, 
who ſaid nothing. The duke denied he had given any ſuch 
order. But he neither puniſhed Brounker for carrying it, 
nor Penn for obeying it. He indeed put Brounker out of 
his ſervice, and it was ſaid, that he durſt do no more, be- 
cauſe he was fo much in the king's favour and in the miſtreſs's. 
Penn was more in his favour after that than ever before, 
which he continued to his ſoa after him, though a quaker. 
And it was thought, that all that favour was to oblige him 
to keep the ſecret. Lord Montague did believe, that the 
duke was ſtruck, ſeeing the earl of Falmouth, the king's 
favourite, and two other perſons of quality killed very near 
him, and that he had no mind to engage again, and that 
Penn was privately with him. If Brounker was ſo much in 
fault as he ſeemed to be, it was thought the duke, in the 
paſſion that this mult have raiſed in him, would have pro- 
ceeded to greater extremities, and not have acted with fo 
much phlegm.” | | 

The duke of York ſeeing, it was in vain to continue the 
purſuit, retired to the coaſts of England, and repaired to 
Whitehall to receive the acclamations of the court and city 
of London. 'The king appointed a day of thankſgiving 
throughout the kingdom for the victory, and ſeveral med::1s 
were {truck in honour of the victorious duke of York, who 
was now in a very agreeable ſituation 7. For befides that 
he was lord high admiral, governor of the cinque ports, 


and of Portſmouth, and had the benefit of the poſt office, 


and the wine licences, all which enabled him to keep a 
ſplendid court, he had fill a much more conſiderable ad- 
vantage. He begun to be conſidered as heir to the crown, 
the king his brother having no children by his queen. 
This attached many to him, and particularly the papiſts, 
who knew his religion, though he yet concealed it as well 
as the king. | 

Shortly after, the queen-mother having reſolved to pals 
the reſidue of her days in France, the king and the duke of 


Lork attended her in the Catherine yatch to the Nore, and 


there took their laſt lcave of her. It is very likely, ſhe was 
not pleaſed with having ſo ſmall a ſhare in the public affairs, 
havipg been uſed to the contrary in the reign of the king 
her huſband; © . | 
However glorious this firſt ſea fight of the duke of York 
might be, the King and council did not think it proper he 


ſhould venture his perſon in a ſecond engagement. There 


fore the command of the fleet was given to Edward Mon- 
tague, earl of Sandwich, who uſed his utmoſt endeavours 
to prepare it for the ſea as ſoon as poſſible, in order to pre- 
vent that of the ſtates, which was repairing with all poſſi- 
ble diligence, Beſides, the ſtates, having appointed Ruyter 
to ſuccced Obdam, ordered him to return immediately with 
the fleet, conſiſting of ſeventeen men of war. The diligence 
uſed by the ſtates to repair their fleet, was not ſo much 
to be revenged of the Engliſh, as to ſecure their merchant- 


One of theſe medals had on one fide, the duke's effigy in buſt, clad in 
a Roman mantle, with theſe words round it, Jacous Dux Eror. & 
ArBan, Domin. MAGN, Abrminatius. ANGLIA, &c, "The reverſe re- 
pretented the admiral and whole flect in an engagement, with theſe words, 
Nic MINOR IN TERRIS, Jun. ii, bDcL.xve Another had on one ſide, 
ihe duke in buſt, ſhoit hair, &c. with this inſcription, JacoBus ux Eko. 
& AUAx. FRATER AUGUsTIISSsIAI Cantor II. riGrs, The verſe, a 
trophy, and ſhips engaged, with thete words; GEN Us AXTIQUUM. See 
Evelyu's numiſmata. 


that he might be forced to have recourſe to them 


105 | 


men homeward bound from Smyrna and the Faq 
dies. The Engliſh, on their fide, were leſs defirous + 
than to ſeize the riches which thoſe ftcets were bree it 
Holland. | 8 10 
It happened, in the mean time, that the Dutch KW 
fleet, ami ſeveral Eaſt India ſhips not daring. to 2 
Channel, retired to the port of Berghen in Norway. be 
ing for Ruyter to convoy them to Holland, Mean 
the king of Denmark, dilcourling one day with fi; 
Talbot, the Engliſh envoy, made great complaints 
Dutch, who, he ſaid had drawn the Swediſh war on 


ite 
! 


„Rat. 
While 
Gülben 
Ot the 
bim, 
= f for {q; 
plies of money and ſhips, and deliver to them the cut“. 
of Norway and the Sound for their ſecurity. Upon tj. 
envoy told him, he had now a good opportunity ef Kor 
revenged, by the ſeizure of their ſhips at Berghey, gon 
many millions. But the king antl.veilng, he won lus 
to execute ſuch a dcfign, the envoy told hin, he doubeel 
not but the king of England would lend him his ſhip, - 
vided he was attured of equally partaking of the | 1 5 
which the king of Denmark conſented. The ing of Þ : 
2 . Q g- 

jand was pleated with Talbot's project, and ſent gray," 
the earl of Sandwich to fail immediately and ſeize the Duc 
ſhips at Berghen. The admiral readily obeyed, though he 
had received no intimation of the agreement betwecy the 
two kings. | 5 = 
To effect this deſign, it was abſolutely neceſſaty to h. 
form the viceroy of Norway, and the governor of Buy. 
hen of it, that they might favour it, in feigning to protect 
the Dutch ſhips, the king of Denmark being unwillin 1 
appear openly. Nor was it leſs neceſfary to acquairt th 
earl of Sandwich with it, to prepare him againtt the ny; 
and complaints of the governor of Berghen, on accoun; ct 
the attempt and violence of the Engliſh. But ſeveral ace. 
dents ruined this affair. The governor of Berghen, wh 
was to receive orders from the viceroy of Norway, gz 
not informed ſoon enough. On rhe ether hand, Talbor; 


expreſs, ſent from Copenhagen to the Engliſh flect, wy 


2 


"ag 
* 


taken by the Dutch. In fine, the earl of Sandwich her. 


ing Ruyter was ſhortly expected, and being defirous ty 
perform the deed before his arrival, detached the {quadron 
commanded by fir Thomas Tyddeman, who attacked the 
Dutch with great reſolution. But they had now time to j, 


' 


* 
pu, 


themſelves in a poſture of defence, On the other hand, 


the governor of Berghen, who had not yet received any 
particular directions how to behave, ſeeing this open hoſiilir, 


and obſerving that the ſhot from the Engliſh damaged thx 


town, fired upon them from the citadel. In a word, this 
ſquadron was almoſt entirely ruined, and obliged to return to 
the fleet. The next day, the 4th of Auguſt, orders came to 
the governor of Berghen, but it was too late. It appeared, 
the king was not pleaſed with the carl of Sandwich's conduct, 
ſince, inſtead of continuing him in the command of the fleet, 
he ſent him embaſſador to the court of Spain. 3 

Mean while, Ruyter arriving in Holland with many Lng- 
liſh prizes, took the oath to the ſtates as vice-admital gebe. 
ral, after which he took the command of the fleet contifilng 
of ninety three ſhips well equipped. But though he bore the 
title of admiral, three commiſſioners attended him, namely, 
De Wit the penfionary, Huygens, and Ber:cel, who hid 


properly the command. The grand defign of theſe con. 


miſfioners was to meet the India flezt, which was to {al 
round Ireland, to avoid entering into the channel. But tne 
wind was ſo contrary, that the fleet would not have got 100! 
enough out of the Texel, if the penſionary, who uncerfioed 
ſea affairs very well, had not by ſounding it himſelf al ove! 
very carefully, found more ways to get out by Citheren! 
winds, than was thought formerly practicable *, 80 tis 
leet at laſt ſailed out, and appeared before Berghen, wht 
the commiſſioners gave their orders for convoying the met. 
chant men which were in that port. But it was not in tet 
power to prevent a ſtorm, which diſperſed them, and threw 
twenty of them into the hands of the Engliſh*. Thi ſrorm 
obliged Ruyter and the commiſſioners to return to Holland, 
with their fleet very much damaged. i 

In the mean time, the plague raged dreadfully in London, 


d. 
4 Sir George Aſeough was vice-admiral under him, and fir Thomas TYe 
deman rear admiral, Of the white, fir William Penn was nay 
William Berkley vice-admiral, and tir Joſeph Jordan rear admi;al, 2A 1 
blue flag was carried by fir Thomas Allen, whoſe flag officers ve 
Chriſtopher Mimes, and fir John Harman. Burchett, p. 308, 1 
r Ic is ſaid, he got the ſhips out, by faſtening empty caſks under wa 
the ſides of the ſhips, which helped to buoy them up: Echard 
Together with twelve men of war, and tio Eatt India ſhips. Een“ 


tom, III. p. 141, Thete 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or: ENGLAND. 


where it ficfl appeared about the middle of May, Ir is ſaid, 
that in Jeſs than a year, it {wept away, in that ſingle city, 
above 4 hundred thouſand perions . The King at firſt retired 
to Hampton Court, but afterwards, to be farther from Lon- 
don, reſided at Saliſbury. | $ : 

It appears, that this year, the republicans had projected 
an inſurrection, and were even encouraged by emiflaries from 
the ſtates general, Who would have been glad to employ the 
king at home un domeſtic troubles. But this was a bare 

:oject, which ſerved only to furniſh the enemics of the non- 
conformiſts with an opportunity to magnify the Ganger with 
which the kingdom was threatened from the enemies of the 
church in general, and ro include, in that number, the preſ- 
byterians, though they were not concerned in the republican 

tojccts. | kl | 

It was not only againſt England that the ſtates general 
had to defend themſelves. Charles had raiſed them another 
enemy who had no lets embarraſſed them. This was the fa- 
mous Bernard Van Ghalen, biſhop ot Munſter, who, upon 
very ſlight pretences, entered the province of Overyflel at the 


head of an army paid by the Engliſh. He made himſelf 


maſter of a great many ſtall places, and then attempted to 
ſurpriſe Groningen, but was repulſed. At laſt, before the 
end of the campaign, the king of France, and the dukes of 
Lunenburgh having ſent a powerful affiſtance to the ſtates, 
the biſhop was forced to relinquiſh his great projects, and 
think of a peace, eſpecially as the money promiſed by the 


king of England was not regularly paid. 
The parliament, which had been prorogued to the 19th of 


October, met on the day appointed, but at Oxford, on ac- 
count of the plague which ſtill raged in London, whereas it 
did not much inteſt other parts of the kingdom. In his ſpeech 
to both houſes, the king told them, the {upply of two mil- 
lions five hundred thouland pounds granted him for carrying 
on the war, was already ſpent. He inſiſted particularly on 
the great ſums paid, to the biſhop of Munſter, for making a 
diverſion in the bowels of his enemies country, though it 
appears in fir William Temple's letters, that theſe ſums 
were never well paid. | 

After the king had done ſpeaking, the chancellor, by his 
order, enlarged upon the ſame ſubject, to ſignify to the 
commons, that they could not diſpenſe with putting the 
king in a condition to proſecute a war ſo glorious and ne- 
ceflary. Then, he ſpoke of the deſign formed by the repub- 
licaus, for the ſubverſion of the government. But, in ag- 
gravating with great warmth and eloquence the efforts and 
deſigns of theſe men, he took particular care not to diſtin- 
gui them from the other ſects of non-conformiſts. It was 
a conſtant artifice, as I have obſerved, to apply to the preſ- 
byterians, under the general name of non-conformiſts, all 
the actions and extravagancies of the independents, anabaptiſts, 


and republicans in general. 


In a very few days, the commons voted the king a new 
fupply of twelve hundred and fifty thouſand pounds to conti- 
nue the war; and one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds 
to the duke of York, for the great ſervice he had done to 
the nation. 

After this, was brought into the houſe a bill, which paſſed 
without any difficulty, namely, That no non-conformiſt 
teacher under. what denomination foever ſhall dwell, or come, 
unleſs upon the road, within five miles of any corporation, or 


any other place where they had been miniſters, or had 


preached, atter the act of oblivion, unleſs they firſt took 
the following oath: | 
* do ſwear that it is not lawful upon any pretence what- 
ſoever to take arms againſt the king ; and that I do ab- 
hor the traiterous poſition of taking arms by his authority 
againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe that are commiſſioned 
by him, in purſuance of ſuch commiſſions; and that I 
will not at any time endeavour any alteration of govern- 
ment either in church or ſtate u.“ 
The reaſon alledged in the act to juſtify this ſeverity was, 
taat the miniſters had ſettled themſelves in the corporations, 
lometimes three or four in a place, and took opportunities 
to inſtil into the minds of the ſubjects, their poiſonous prin- 


ciples of ſchiſm and rebellion, to the great danger of the 


church and kingdom. | 
This bill mer with great oppoſition in the houſe of lords, 


even from the earl of Southampton lord treaſurer, though 


intimate friend of the ear] of Clarendon, principal author of 
tae perſecution againſt the non-conformiſts v. Indeed, the 
oath required to be taken by the non-conforming miniſters 
* There died of it ſixt 
uype's contin, of Stow's ſurvey, b. i. p. 226. 


The penalty was forty pounds, and fix months impriſonment, unleſs 


y eight thouſand five hundred and ninety fix perſons, 


, 


873 
ſuppoſed a thing, which was not generally allowed, namely, 
that every good tubject and good chriſtian, was obliged in 
conicience to believe what was contained in this oath, other— 
wiſe it was abſurd to impoſe it on the miniſters. For there 
is a great difference between enjoining a certain practice, 
and obliging part of the ſubjects to ſwear that they believe it 


founded in religion and conſcience, whilſt the reſt are left free, 


either to believe or not believe it. Accordingly the com— 
mons, being aware of the force. of fo preſſing an objection, 
prepared a bill to oblige all the ſubjects to take the ſame 
oath, But the bill was thrown out, though only by two or 
three voices. At laſt, notwithſtanding theſe difficulties, the 
act, called the five mile act, pailed in the houſe of lords, 
and the king gave it the royal aflent the 31ſt of October, 
as well as to the money bill and ſome others, after which 
he prorogued the parliament to the 2oth of February 
1665-6. 

Scveral writers have endeavoured to juſtify the rigour of 
the five mile act, and what they have ſaid amounts to this. 
That this rigour was occaſioned more by the ſeditious 
behaviour of the non-conformiſts, than by the exerciſe of 
their religion. In which atlertion the ambiguity of the 
word non-conformiſt is ſtill retained, as if all the ſects in- 
cluded under that denomination formed but one and the ſame 
body, united by. the fame common doctrines and intereſts, 
which is notoriouſly falſe. The prefbyterians alone were 
conſiderably more numerous than all the other non-conformiſts 
together, and had doctrines and intereſts really ſeparate 
from thoſe of the other ſets. They could not be, nor 
were they, accuſed of being engaged in the conſpiracies, real 
or pretended, of the independents and anabaptitts fince the 
king's reftoration, who had even poſitively promiſed, they 
ſhould not be moleſted tor their religion, after the great ſer- 
vice they had done him. And yet, becauſe their enemies 
had artfully included them in the general denomination of 
non-conformiſts, they were to partake of the puniſhment due 
to the other ſects, who were called by the ſame name, though 
they had no ſort of union with them. Wherefore the rea- 


der may judge, whether this ſeverity did not partly arifc from 


their religion. In ſhort, by the ſole ambiguity of the word 
non-conformiſt, the objections and juſt complaints of the 


preſbyterians are pretended to be combated. 


The ſame year, the council of Scotland ſhewed no leſs 
animoſity againſt the prefbyterians ; on pretence of ſome in- 
ſolence committed by Alexander Smith, a private miniſter, a 
proclamation was publiſhed the 24th of December, ordering 
that all the filenced preſbyterian miniſters thould, within 


forty days, remove themſelves and their families from the 
places where they had been miniſters, and not refide within 


twenty miles of the ſame, or within fix miles of Edinburgh, 
or any cathedral church, nor within three miles of any 
royal borough, nor ſhould be more than two together in the 
ſame pariſh, on pain of incurring the penalties of the law 
againſt movers of ſedition. I own, I ſee no other diffe- 
rence between ſentencing men to death, and putting them 
out of a capacity to live, unleſs, that the latter punithment 


offers thoſe who inflict it a more exquiſite vengeance. But 


this rigour will appear the more extreme, if it be confidered 
that the preſbyterians made properly the body of the Scotch 
nation *. 

(166 5-6 In the beginning of the year 1666, the king's 
affairs were in an ill fituation. The king of France, pretied 
by the repeated inſtances of the ſtates general, recalled his em- 
baſſadors, and publiſhed, the 19th of January, a declaration 
of war againſt England. This was not owing to his belief 
that the affairs of the ſtates were deſperate (tor the ſequel 
ſhewed they could defend themſelves without his afliſtance) 
but becauſe the penſionary, who was entirely attached to his 
intereſt, could no longer ſupport himſelf without this decla- 
ration, Which, as will hereafter appear, was not very pre- 
Judicial to England. 

On the other hand, the ſtates found means to ſecure the 


king of Denmark, by the promiſe of paying him yearly, 


as long as the war with England ſhould continue, fifteen 
hundred thouſand florins, three hundred thouſand of which 
were to be paid by the king of France, For this he engaged 
to maintain a fleet at ſea of thirty men of war for the ſervice 
of the allies. | 

The ſtates alſo raiſed ſo many enemies to the biſhop of 
Munſter, that he was forced to make peace and diſband his 


forces. 'This peace was concluded at Cleve, and ſigned the 
18th of April. 


they took the ſaid oh before their commitment. 
„As alto from the lords Wharton, Aſhley, &c. Echard, tom. III. p. 149. 
This year died Montague Bertie, carl of Lindley, and fir Kenelin Digby, 
| dir 
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'q [ 1666. ] The naval war was renewed, With all theſe So that he was obliged to fight all the next day, as he uy . fed! 
1 diſadvantages to England. If the king of France had acted tired towards his own ſhore. About the evening, he ice 3 ſal e r 
| x with the fincerity the ſtates thought they had reaſon to ex- vered prince Rupert's {quadron coming to his affiftanc, . into 

4 | ce. = any n 


| pect, very probably the Engliſh fleet would not have ven- Whereupon the two Engliſh admirals attacked the; 
| tured to appear with unequal force againſt the united fleets mies again the next morning. But this fourth gay 
of France and Holland. But Lewis XIV. as I have ſaid, as unſucceſsful} to them as the three former, They! 


Proves = Wight 
oſt four W the po 


only declared war againſt England to fave Mr. De Wit, who of their beſt ſhips, and were obliged to retreat with Precini W .» le 
J was juſt ſinking, as appears in ſeveral letters of count d'Ef- tation. A miſt happily conveyed them from Ruytey, © 8 5 
trades. Phe penſionary being ſecure by this declaration, it ſuit. In theſe four days the Engliſh loſt twenty-three ”_ A <raſs 
q was not difficult for the king of France to find pretences for ſhips, beſides ſeveral others of lets note, fix thouſand den 5 * ec 
| | retarding the aſſiſtance he had promiſed the ſtates. Though and two thouſand fix hundred priſoners. Among th, ſlain n 


ba. ; 4 'nola 
his declaration was publiſhed the 19th of January, the fleet were fir William Berkley, vice admiral of the white fqua, KB 1 
which he promiſed ſhould join that of the ſtates, was in the dron, and fir Chriſtopher Minnes. The Dutch loſt fix ſhips . 
A Mediterranean, under the command of the duke of Beaufort, two thouſand eight hundred ſoldiers, and fourſcore fyijg,." J w 15 


who, by accidents, real or pretended, arrived not at Belle- befides the admirals Evertzen, Vander Hulſt, and Stockho. W 166;- 


— ev 


N Iſle till the end of September. | ver, with fome other officers. Though the victory wy; of thi 
| On the other hand, the king of Denmark, without a fo evidently on the fide of the Dutch, bonfires and rejgy. chan. 
{ junction of his fleet with that of the ſtates, contented him- cings were made at London, as it the Engliſh had been RH If to 

1 ſelf with guarding his own coaſts. So, this year, as the laſt, conquerors*, | : Mm ſtates, 
| the war by fea was carried on between England and the The two fleets foon put to ſea again, and as they pere cauſe 

h flates only. 1 | in queſt of each other, they met the 24th of July, aud from 
g The king returning to London the 1ſt of February, pro- fought a furious battle, where the victory was obltinately ©: Thi 


claimed war againſt France, on the 1oth. diſputed, The -Engiith fleet contiſted of above a hundred tents 
A few days before, the queen miſcarried, which entirely fail; and the Dutch, of eighty-eight ſhips of the line, de. drs 
deſtroyed the common report, that ſhe was incapable of hav- fides nineteen fireſhips. While Ruyter, and young Exer nicate 
ing children. | zen, engaged the red and white ſquadron, Tromp atter 3 . 
The command of the Engliſh fleet was given to prince long diſpute routed the blue ſquadron, commanded by fir 
Rupert and the duke of Albemarle?, They repaired to it Jeremy Smith. But by an unpardonable error, inſtead g 
the 23d of April, but were not ready to fail till the end of remaining with the fleet, he amuſed himfelf with purſuing 
May. It confiſted of feventy-eight ſhips of the line, befides the flying ſhips of the enemy. On the other hand, YOung 
frigates and fire-ſhips. In all appearance, the king was till Evertzen, who commanded one of the Dutch fquadrons, 
then ignorant of the French king's ſecret intentions. But was killed with a cannon ball, and his ſquadron entirely de. 


oj 
r 
= 


he knew, the duke of Beaufort had orders to repair to Belle- feated. But the Engliſh admiral who fought againſt him, city i 
Iſle with his fleet, ſaid to conſiſt of thirty-ſix ſail, to join the was not guilty of the fame error as Tromp. Inftead ce A publt 
Dutch fleet in the channel. Wherefore, he ſent expreſs orders purſuing the flying enemy, he joined the red ſquadron, com. W This 
to prince Rupert to ſail with twenty great ſhips, and join ten manded by prince Rupert and the duke of Albemarle, aud d of 
more at Plymouth, in order to go in queſt of the duke of theſe two ſquadrons attacked Ruyter, who nevertheleſs, by WE licans 
Beaufort, which the prince immediately obeyed. It cannot means of the night, diſengaged himſelf, But the next day, obtait 
well be denied, that this order was ſent with too much pre- he was obliged to ſuſtain the fight alone againſt theſe tuo of th 
cipitation, and without due confideration. For, beſides that ſquadrons, there being no news of Tromp. He never in © nya 
the Engliſh fleet could, without danger, have waited for the his whole life ſhewed ſo much bravery and capacity as in nee 
French, which could not, with ſafety, have ventured to this ſecond engagement. He ſuſtained, with his ſingle ſqua- = colun 


colun 
all tt 


gUuag 
6c 


paſs ſo narrow a ſea as the channel, while the Engliſh ſhould dron, the brunt of the two Engliſh ſquadrons, and at lat 
be in their ſtation, the French fleet was yet in the Mediter- retreated with ſuch wonderful conduct, that he gained more 
ranean, when the order was ſent to prince Rupert, and that honour by it than he would have done by a victory. The 
of Holland upon the point of failing out of their ports. The Engliſh leaving the chace in fipnt of Fiuſhing, went after 
king had afterwards reaſon to ſee how unſeaſonably this order Tromp, who, though he was met off Harwich, recovered 
was given, | the Texel without any loſs. Ruyter at his return, loudly 
The fleet of the ſtates, commanded by Ruyter, put to complained of Tromp's conduct, and, to ſatisfy him, the 
ſea with ſeventy-one ſhips of the line, twelve frigates, thir- ftates put Tromp under an arreſt, diſmiſſed hiin from his 
teen fireſhips, and eight yatchs, and anchored between New- poſt, and put Van Ghent in his places. | 
port and Dunkirk. Ruyter had under his particular conduct About the time of theſe engagements between the Engliſt 
the ſquadron of the Maeſe: that of north Holland and and Dutch, the duke of Beaufort arrived with his fleet at. 
Frieſeland was coinmanded by Evertzen, and that of Zea- Rochelle, where he ſtayed to take in freſh water, which he 
land by Tromp. The Englith having a fair wind, failed to greatly wanted. | | 
attack the enemy, who, on their ſide, cut their cables to As in the laſt engagement the Dutch fleet was diſperſed, 
be the ſooner ready to receive them. Tromp's ſhip was part retiring to Fluſhing, and part to the Texel, the duke ot 
ſo diſabled at the firſt, that he was obliged to leave it Albemarle finding himſelf maſter of the ſea, detached twenty 
or another. The fame thing happened to Ruyter, who men of war to brave the coalts of Holland. Holms coming 
was coming to his affiſtance, and the powder of a Dutch to the iſle of Vive, burnt a hundred merchant ſhips, ud 
thip taking fire, ſhe blew up into the air. Ruyter ſunk an two men of war deſigned for convoys. Then he advanced that 
Engliſh ſhip of fifty guns, then another of ſeventy, and af- to the iſle of Schelling, and making a deſcent, burnt many the \ 
terwards three others of the firſt rate. In ſhort, this firſt houſes in the little town of Brandaris. His deſign was to & of ti 
day, the advantage was wholly on the ſide of the Dutch, ex- improve a treaſon carrying on in this ifle by one Hemfkitk, 
cept that they loſt vice admiral Evertzen, who was killed by for which Buat a French gentleman, wito . ſecretiy core: 
a cannon ball. X ſponded with the Engliſh, as beheaded at the Hague, B 
The fight, interrupted by the n'ght, was renewed early Holms not finding things ready as he expected, returned to 
the next morning, but, after laſting ſome hours, was dif- the fleet. | 
continued till noon by rcaſon of a calm. After that, the After this expedition, the Engliſh fleet ſailed into the char 
wind riüng, both flects renewed the engagement with equal nel, and anchored at St. Hellens; the iſle of Wight being 
bravery. Tromp being once more obliged to change his the moſt proper ſtation for hindering the junction of the 
mmip, found himſelf ſo engaged in the Engliſh fleet, that he French and Dutch ficets. Ruyter on his fide poſted bine“ 
would have been infallibly taken or funk, if Ruyter, by pro- in St. John's bay, near Boulogne, where he was ſeized bu! 
digious efforts, had not brought him off. This ſecond day, diſtemper, which for ſome time was believed mortal. 1%" 
the Engliſh had ſtill the diſadvantage, by loſing eight of. obliged the ſtates to recall their fleet, of which they g®* 
their lurgeſt ips cither ſunk or-burnt, and fix taken, with notice to the king of France. | 
fir George Aſcough admiral of the white, The duke of Mean time, the duke of Beaufort, ignorant of the fette“ 
Albemarle would have taken the advantage of the night to of the Dutch fleet, left Belle-Iſle, where he arrived abb 
r<tirc, but was purſued too cloſely to execute his defign. the 2oth of September, and entering the channel, ah 
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” Sir George Aſcough vas ndmiral of the white, and fir Thomas Allen And yet a day of thankſeiving was appointed. Butnet, p.29. n 

f the Line, Fchard, tom. III. p. 159. ſys, the Engliſh had but nine nu of war taken or binut; uud ine Dube 

| * De Wit was on buird the Dutch fleet, who was ſaid to have invented loſt above fifteen thips, twenty-one captains, and avore five thoufand col 
| chain fuot on tis occaſion, winch did incredible damage to the rigging of the mon ſeamen. Tom. III. P- 101. ; Be 
1 | i,nglifh, ani was a great means of the Dutch getting the advantage, And it According to Echard, there were about twer:ty Dutch kbups junk 7 
23 thonght, if prince Rupert had not come up when he did, the Engliſh fleet burnt in this engagement; four thouſand teame:y Killed, and neat tte 

was ſo untiggech that they would have becn all taken and ſunk, or burat. thouſand wounded, Tom, III. p. 162: | 
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e 4 Gailed by the iſle of Wight, without being attacked, and got it appeared afterwards, by the teſtimony of the maſter of the 
ts 3 5 Dieppe. He ſtaid there a whole day. without hearing ſhip, who brought him from France, that though he was 
may BY 10 news of Ruyter. At laſt, being informed, that the landed at the time, he did not arrive in London till two days 


ene. Putcn fleet was retired, he ſailed once more by the ille of after the fire began. It is pretended likewiſe, that a Dutch 
ved 1 Wight, without meeting wig wy oppoſition, and got Spin boy, ten years of age, contefled, that his father, and him- 
four W the ports of Bretagne. It is very e pee that the Englith, ſelt, had thrown fire-balls into the baker's houſe, through a 
cipi. W bo lay at the iſle of Wa to prevent the junction ot the window that food open. But, beſides the objection which 
Pur. tso enemies ſicets, ſhould that or. k rance to pals and may be made to this teſtimony from the boy's age, there muſt 
great Y repals without moleſtation . This may give occation to have been {ome circum ſtance in his narrative, not agreeable 
men, ſlpect, there was ſome intelligence between Frauce and to the fact, ſince it was not thought proper to make a farther 
flain A England. But as I cannot trace it, I ſhall not infiſt upon enquiry. Perhaps this was only 4 groundlets report. 
qua. W ic, But it plainly appears, the king of France, after hav- But that which gives moſt cauſe to believe this fire did not 
hips, BS ing amuſed the Dutch a whole year on divers pretences, did happen caſually, is, the teſtimony of Dr, Lloyd, afterwards 
tors, W tot really declare againſt England till the 19th of January -biſhop of Worceſter, That prelate told Dr. Burnet, ——— 
kho- BE 1665-6, and ſtill amuſed them all this year, with the hopes ** That one Grant a papiſt bad ſome time before applied 
was of the arrival of the duke of Beaufort, who entered the himſelf to Lloyd, who had great credit with the counteſs 
©joy. = channel but in September, when the ſea campaign was over. of Clarendon (who had a large eſtate in the new river that is 
been it to this be added, Lewis's unwillingneſs to ſuecour the brought from Ware to London) and ſaid, he could raiſe 
: = fates, as appears in his letter to d Iſtrades, there will be no that eſtate conſiderably, if the would make him a truſtee for 
Were cauſe to wonder at the little advantage received by the Dutch her. His ſchemes were probable, and he made one of the 
„ and from the junction of France. 355 ng” board that governed that matter; and by that he had a right 
| This year, the ſtates had intended to an the malecon- to come as often as hg plcaſed to view their works at Ifling- 
tents in England and Scotland, in order to give the Engliſh ton. He went thither the Saturday before the fire broke out, 
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br E .rms a diverſion. at home. This deſign was even commu- and called for the key of the place where the heads of the 
58 . nicated to the king of France. But be found fo many ob- pipes were, and turned all the cocks that were then open, 
ter 3 jcections to it, that it was ſuffered to fall unexecuted, Pro— and ſtopped the water, and went away, and carried the keys 
y fir bably, the ſtates had ſome correſpondents among the republi- with him. So when the fire broke out next morning, they 
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ad of cans, who being partly diſcovered, a gieat noiſe was made, opened the pipes in the ſtreets to find water, but there was 
ſuing and, according to cuſtom, all the non-conformiſts were none. And iome hours were loſt in ſending to Iflington, 

'Olng charged with the plot. 7 | where the door was to be broke open, and the cocks turned; 

Irons, © The misfortune which this year befel the city of London, and it was long before the water got to London. Grant in- 

ly de. . | mean the terrible fire which laid fo great a part of that vaſt deed denied, that he had turned the cocks. But the officer 

him, city in aſhes, gave a freſh occaſion to the encinies of the re- of the works affirmed, that he had, according to order, ſet 

ad ot E publicars, to charge them with being the authors thereof. them all a running, and that no perſon had got the keys from 

com. E This was only becauſe the fire happened to break out the him beſides Grant; who confetled, he had carried away the 

, and dd of September“, a day eſteemed fortunate by tne repub- keys, but pretended he did it without deſign,” 

fs, by E licans, on account of the victories of Dunbar and Worceſter, This 1s Dr. Burnet's account, and agrees in the main with 
t day, obtained by Oliver Cromwell, when general of the armies Echard's in his hiſtory of England. However, an anony— 
e tio © of the common-wealth of England. To repreſent witbeut mous author, who has writ againſt Dr. Burnet's hiſtory, ac- 
ver in any aggravation, the ravages made by this fire in London, cuſes him directly of falſehood, and afferts that“ Grant was 
as in E | need only inſert the inſcription upon one of the ſides of the not one of the board till after the fire.“ But it is difficult 
 ſqua- column, erected on the place where the fire broke out. This to know, what regard is due to the teſtimony of this anony- 
at laſt column at London, is called the monument, and viſited by mous writer, whereas one can hardly help crediting that 
| more all ſtrangers, but they only who underſtand the Engliſh lan- illuſtrious prelate, when he ſays, he had it ſrom Dr. Lloyd, 


Tha = guage, can read this inſcription®. that Gragt was made ore of the board before the fire, and 
t after In the year of Chriſt 1666, the ſecond day of Septem- that it was by his means. However, this great fire was 
overed ber, at the diſtance of 202 feet (the height of this column) generally imputed to the papiſts, and the rather, becauſe ſe— 
loudly I a terrible fire broke out about midnight, which, driven on veral other things afterwards helped to confirm this ſuſpicion, 
n, the by a bigh wind, not only waſted the adjacent parts, but allo The parliament mecting the 21ſt of September, the king, 


om his very remote places, with incredible noiſe and fury. It con- in a ſpeech to both bouſes, told them, the money granted 
ſumed eighty- nine churches, the city gates, Guildhall, many him had not ſufficed to carry on the war, conſidering his 
public ſtructures, hoſpitals, ſchools, libraries, a vaſt number two powerful enemies. He boaſted of the great ſncceſs with 
of ſtately edifices, thirteen thouſand two hundred dwelling which God had been pleaſed to bleſs his arms, ſuppoſing his 
houſes, four hundred ftreets. Of the fix and twenty wards fleet to have been always victorious. Immediately after, the 
It utterly deſtroyed fifteen and left eight others ſhattered and commons liberally voted the king a ſupply of eighteen hun— 
half burnt, The ruins of the city were four hundred thirty- dred thouſand pounds. Thus in the ſpace of two years, this 
ix acres, from the Tower by the Tharnes fide, to the Temple war coſt the people of England five millions, five hundred 
church, and from the north-eaſt gate, along the city wall, and fifty thouſand pounds; that is, above fixty millions of 
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doming to Holborn-bridge. To the eſtates and fortunes of the Dutch florins, and above ſeventy-two millions of French 
8, and citizens, it was mercileſs, but to their lives very favourable, livres, allowing thirteen livres Tournois to one pound 


vanced that it might in all things reſemble the laſt conflagration of ſterling. | 
t mag the world. The deſtruction was ſudden, for in a ſmall fpace Mean while, the two houſes beginning to diſcover, that 
was to ef time the ſame city was ſeen moſt flouriſhing, and reduced the king was not the zealous proteſtant he affected to ap- 
nſkirk, d nothing, Three das after, when this fatal fire had pear; that the papiſts had great influence in his council, and 
corte. = battled all human counſels and endeavours in the opinion of that their religion made a viſible progreſs, preſented to him 
>, But . all, it ſtopped, as it were, by a command from heaven, and an addreſs for executing the laws againſt popiſh prieſts and 
rned to and was on every fide extinguiſhed.” jeſuits, who were labouring to pervert his ſubjects. The 
= Men failed not to give a ſcope to their imagination, and king, according to the method of his father, grandfather, 
e chan- do form conjectures upon the cauſes and authors of this fire. and his own, immediately publiſhed a proclamation for ba— 
t being The pious and religious aſcribed it to the juſt vengeance of niſhing the prieſts and jeſuits, on pain of being puniſhed ac- 
of the heaven, on a city, where vice and immorality reigned ſo cording to law, if found in the kingdom. after the 1oth of 
bimſcht openly and ſhamefully, and which bad not been ſufficiently December. So baniſhment was the worſt that could happen 
by 2 bumbled by the raging peſtilence of the foregoing year. Some to them, even ſuppoſing the king's order ſhould have been 
This gan, as I have faid, aſcribed this misfortune to the malice executed. But the more rigorous the proclamations were, 
ey gave ot the republicans ; others to the papiſts. And there were the more favourable was the execution. This manifeſtly 
dome ſo bold, as even to ſuſpect the king and the duke of appcars in their being ſo often repeated. But to give a 
York, But though ſeyeral ſuſpected perſons were impriſoned, more convincing proof of the court's diſpoſition in this re— 
0 = Kas not pofhible to diſcover, or prove, that the baker's ſpect, I ſhall here produce a paſſage in a letter to the earl of 
„ tei Hhouſe, where this dreadful calamity firſt broke out, was fired Sandwich, embaſſador at Madrid, from ſecretary Bennet, 
u purpoſe. However, one Robert Hubert a French hu- lately created carl of Arlington, a reputed papiſt, though he 
3 - O's native of Kom, and a Junatic, confeſſing him- profeſſed the proteſtant religion. In this letter he told the 
ou WR © Suilty of this fact, was condemned and executed. But embatlador, * Your excellency knows ſulliciently the ſprings 
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3 funk o fir ores or four of the French ſhips fell among a ſquadron commanded by 4 All the inſcriptions, except that round the pedeitul, are in Latin, 
# thee ; Bomas Allen, who took one of them. Echad, p. 163, | | e Biſhop Burner, and ſome others, ſay, That ke was a French papiſt, 
1. This fire broke out the 2d of September, P. 2380. 
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upon which the animoſity to the Roman catholics riſes, and 
how hard it is for his majeſty to forbear declaring againſt 
them, when the complaint ariſes from both houſes of par- 
liament, and accordingly you can yourſelf frame your an{wer 
to the queen of Spain.” , | 

The rigour exerciſed againſt the preſbyterians in Scotland 
cauſed ſome of the moſt impatient to riſe in arms to the num- 


ber of fifteen hundred, and form a regular body with officers 
in proportion to head them. Probably, they hoped, if they 


ſhould gain ſome advantage, to be joined by their brethren, 
But in their firſt action with the king's forces, they were 
diſperſed with the loſs of three hundred men, and one hun- 
dred priſoners, who were moit of them executed. It was 
not forgot to ſay that they held intelligence with the Engliſh 
preſbyterians, and, if they had gained a victory, the like 
inſurrection would have appeared im England. But it may 
eaſily be judged, that the preſbyterians in England would 
not have been ſpared, if they could have been proved guilty, 
confidering how the government ſtood affected towards them. 
Inconfiderable as this inſurrection was, the Engliſh hiſtorians 
have been pleaſed to repreſent it as very important, in ſaying, 
the nation was ſaddenly alarmed with an inſurrection of the 
preſbyterians in Scotland, with whom it was not doubted 


' thoſe of England held a ſtrict correſpondence. Theſe au- 
thors are to be forgiven for not being willing to miſs the firſt 


opportunity to include the Engliſh preſbyterians in theſe 
conſpiracies, thought it be only on the authority of a“ it 
is believed.“ 125 

The king was im patient for the diſpatch of the money bill, 
of which it ſeemed the commons took no farther notice, He 
therefore thought it neceſſary to quicken them by a meſſage. 
He likewiſe told them, he could not permit any adjournment 
at Chriſtmas, except for the principal holidays. But this 
meſlage, it ſeems, produced no great effect. The commons 


were then examining complaints againſt the lord Mordant, 


governor of Windſor caſtle, who was accuſed of fome ar- 
bitrary and tyrannical actions. But neither this affair, nor 
the money bill could be finrhed before the concluſion of 
the year. | | 

[1666-7] The parliament met the 2d of January, after a ſhort 
adjournment, and immediately the commons accuſed the lord 
Mordant, at the bar of the lords houſe, and then preferred 
articles of high crimes and miſdemeanors againſt him. But 
they were diſpleafed, that the accuſed was ſuffered to be 
within the bar of the houſe, whilſt his accufation was read- 
ing. This occaſioned a diſpute between the two houles, 
There was alſo another difference between them, concerning 
the commiltioners appointed by the commons to levy the poll 
tax, and to take the public accounts on oath. This was the 
ſubject of ſeveral fruitleſs conferences f. 

The king came to the parliament the 8th of January, and 
gave the royal aſſent to the poll bill, but complained of the 
nomination of commiſſioners, as a mark of their diſtruſt of 
him 5, | | 

The miſunderſtanding between the two houfes ſtill cooti- 
nuing, the king came to the parliament the 8th of Febru- 
ary, and after paſſing ſeveral acts, he aſſured them, the mo- 
ney granted ſhould be laid out for the ends it was given. 
Then he prorogued the parliament to the 1oth of October. 
The acts paſſed were; an act to continue, for eleven 
months, the monthly afteflment of ſeventy thouſand pounds, 


which with the poll tax, was conceived ſufficient ro make 


good the eighteen hundred thouſand pounds, granted to the 
king. The other acts concerned chiefly the new buildings 


in London, which were finiſhed ſooner than could be expect- 


ed, and in a manner more beautiful and regular than before 
tue fire l. | | 

It is now time to ſpeak of the peace between England 
and Holland, which was now, though very ſecretly, nego- 
tiating, at the time the parliament granted eighteen hun- 
dred thouſand pounds for carrying on the war. In Novem- 
ber 1665, before the king of France had declared againſt 
England, the ſtates, for a foundation of peace, had offered 
the king one of theſe two conditions, either that each of 
the parties ſhould reſtore what had been taken, or both keep 
what they were poſſeſſed of. This was a ſure way to ob— 
viate all difficulties which might occur in the negotiation of 
peace. Beſides, the laſt of theſe conditions was very advan- 
fageous to England, by reaſon of the great number of ſhips 


f Rapin has expreſſed this affur very confuſedly, and therefore it is ſome- 
„hit altered in the trantlation, 
- t He gave lis afſent at the lime time to a bill for burying in woollen. See 
atatut.: 18 Car. II. | | 

„o this end, a bill was now paſſed, for laying twelve pence upon every 


Zechen, ad twelve pence upon every tun of coals, that ſhould be brouglit 
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taken from the Dutch before even the war was proc 
This offer was renewed at Paris about the middle of 1] 
1666, in a conference there between Mr. de Le 45 
lord Holles the Engliſh embaſſador, and Mr. Van 80 en the 
hen envoy from the ſtates. Probably, Charles 3 
greater advantages in the continuance of the war e 
returned no anſwer to this offer. He only compline 
its obſcurity, without ſignifying whercin it conſiſted. 11 
theleſs, he received this advantage from it, that 
how the ſtates were diſpoſed, and what he could dere F 
ſo that it was in his power to make peace whenever 3 
think proper. The 17th of September the ſame yer = 
ſtates repeated the ſame offer in a letter to the king. the 
as this was when the parliament was going to fit, ang u. 
the king expected a large ſupply for carrying on EY 
he did not think fit to embrace it. He contented b 28. 
with ſignifying to the ſtates in a letter of the 4th of mg 
ber, his diſſatisfaction at their proceedings, and at 82 
lumnies they had raiſed againſt him, in accuſing him of ber x 
the aggreſſor, and rejecting all propoſals for peace. Tias 
he largely juſtified himſelf upon What had been alledood # 
the ſtates againſ him. But the moſt important part 8 Fe] 
letter was the king's poſitive aſſurance that he had accept 5 
the mediation of Sweden. A place therefore to treat = 
to be agreed on. The choice of this place afforded the kin 
a pretence to defer the negotiation ſome months. He 5 
at firſt for having the peace negotiated at London, to wa 
the ſtates would have readily conſented, if the kings of 
, . O 8 

France and Denmark had believed it conſiſtent with + 
honour. Upon the repreſentation made by the ſtates, con. 
cerning the refuſal of the two kings their allies, he anſner. 
ed, that he had no affair to negotiate with France, ans 
complained of the King of Denmark for making war a1 
him without any reaſon. He was ſo offended with thi 
king, that he made no ſcuple to tell the fates, it was 3. 
the inſtigation of Denmark, that he ſent his fleet to Berghen 
and agreed with him to divide the ſpoil.. At laſt, the Hate; 
left the nomination of the place to him, provided it wx; 
approved by their allies. The king accepted the offer, but 
inſiſted that the ſtates ſhould firſt write to him to teſtify that 
they would willingly have ſent their plenipotentiaries to Lon 
don, if the two kings their allies would have given their 
conſent. This letter was writ, as he defired, the 13th of 
January, 1666-7, and the king in his anſwer of the ach, 
named the Hague for the place of conference, He knew, 
the penſionary would not accept it, on account of the ce. 
bals which the Engliſh embaffadors might make againf 
him in favour of the young prince of Orange. Accordingly 
De Wit privately cauſed the king of France to reje& the 
propoſal. | | 5 

All the king's proceedings clearly ſhew, he was deſirous 
of peace, and as it was in his power, he might have con- 
cluded it before the end of the year 1666. But too much 


laimeg 
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haſte would have deprived him of the eighteen hundied 


thouſand pounds granted for the continuance of the war, 
This was the true reaſon of the difficulties raiſed by him con 
cerning the place of congreſs, in order to gain time till the 
money bill was paſſed. After he had given his aſſent to th? 
laſt bill for the continuation of the monthly aſſeſſment oi 
ſeventy thouſand pounds, all difficulties began to vaniſh, Se 
ven or eight days after, the earl of St. Albans was ent to 
Paris to notify to the king of France, that Charles con- 
ſented that things ſhould remain in the ſtate to which the 
chance of war had reduced them. He added however ons 
condition, namely, that France ſhould reſtore to him the 
iſle of St. Chriſtophers and three other ſmall iſlands in Ame— 
rica, ſeized by that crown the laſt year. But this was 4 
thing propoſed to be diſcufled at the congreſs, whereas the 
choice of the alternative made the eſſence of the treaty with 
the ſtates. So, 1t may be ſaid, that from this time the peace 
was in a manner concluded ; nothing being wanted but the 
formality of a treaty. _ = 

Mean while, the king of France, to ſerve Mr. De Vit, 
in preventing the King of England from inſiſting upon his 
nomination of the Hague, for the place of conference, thovgi: 
of an expedient in which he ſucceeded. This was to nam, 
Dover for the place of congreſs. And when it was objecica 
to, he added Breda, Bois le-duc, and Maeſtricht, leaving de 
the king of England the choice of one of theſe four ton, 


into the port of London for ten years, the better to enable the lord mayor 
and aldermen to recompevſe thoie perſons, whoſe grounds fond be taken 


R " . 3 ? 
from them, in order to enlarge the ſtreets, &c-—And about this time W3 * 


up an office for inſuring houſes from fire, which was principally comtrve 
by dr. Barbon, one of the firſt and moſt conſiderable rebuilders of the city 


Echard, tom. III. p. 177. 0 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or EN GLAN P. 877 


At laſt, Charles having no longer intereſt to delay the peace, and for which the war was undertaken. He could not 
he ſtates the 18th of March, that he was willing to therefore well diſpenſe with procuring the merchants, who 
End bis plenipotentiaries to Breda, | had loſt theſe two ſhips, the ſatisfaction demanded by them, 
[1667] The difficulty concerning the place of congreſs being without giving occafion to believe, this war had been un- 
-.—oyed, the next thing was to appoint embaſladors, and dertaken for imaginary pretenſions. For the pretenſions 
ailpatch che paſſports. And it was agreed the conferences concerning theſe ſhips were properly the only things that 
0 Ts peace ſhould begin the 10th of May. But the Eng- were ſpecified. All the reſt confiſted in generals, the diſ- 
— plenipotentiaries arrived not at Breda till the 20th. cuſſion whereof was neceſſary, by reaſon of the choice 
Theſe were the lord Holles, and Mr. Henry Coventry. propoſed by the ſtates. It was not that they feared a diſ- 
From France came count d'Eſtrades, and Mr. Courtin; cuſſion, fince they had offered it in the firſt of their two 
from Denmark, Mell. Klingenberg and Caniſius, and from conditions. But it was the King's intereſt to avoid it, and 
the ſtates general, Meſſ. Beverninch, Hubert, and Yonſtal. accept the ſecond condition. If he had embraced it, in the 
The mediators from the king of Sweden were, Meſſ. Fleming ſame terms as offered by the ſtates, all the grounds of this 
and Coet. But the laſt dying at Breda, during the con- war, ſo expenſive to England, would have remained in ob- 
ferences, court de Dhona, the Swediſh embaſſador to. the ſeurity. He could not therefore in honour but inſiſt upon 
gates, took his place. ; 3 the only article, which could be conſidered as a juſt cauſe 
At the firſt opening of the congreſs a very obvious of the war, though it did not amount to ten thouſand 
miſtake was diſcovered, but which, in all appearance, had pounds, ſterling. Mean while, as ſince the offer of the 
been connived at by the two parties for fear of obſtructing ſtates, he ſaw, he could make peace when he pleaſed, he 
the congreſs. In their letter to the king of England, the. thought it a needleſs expence to put to ſea a powerful fleet, 
17th of September, the ſtates had made two propoſals for as he had done the two foregoing years, and that it was 
2ace, the ſecond of which was that each ſhould keep what better to ſave the beſt part of the money granted for the 
he had taken, before or during the war. This was what continuance of the war. To this end, relying on the cer- 
the ſtates had ever adhered to, without any variation, But tainty of peace, he laid up his great ſhips, and kept only 
the king, in a letter to the ſtates, the 24th of April, 1667, a ſquadron of twenty ſai], while the ſtates continued their 
ſaid—“ We take this opportunity to declare to you, preparations as uſual, in their uncertainty of the King's in- 
that we accept the choice propoſed to us, that 1s, that each tention concerning peace, 
arty ſhall keep whatſoever he has taken during this war, Mean time, the ſtates ſeeing what difficulties the king 
which being granted, we ſhall order our embaſladors to formed upon an article of ſo little conſequence, believed, or 
proceed in the preſent treaty, upon the foundation of that pretended to believe, he was averſe to peace. They there- 
made between us in the year 1662.“ tore reſolved, either to force him to relinquiſh his preten- 
nd It is manifeſt, that in the ſecond condition propoſed by fions, or at leaſt to continue the war this ſummer with ad- 
nf: tze ſtates, was included whatever had been acquired by vantage, becauſe they knew, that the king would have no 
hat either party, not only during, but before the war, and fleet ar fea, | . | 
1 E that in the king's letter was compriſed only what had been Purſuant to this reſolution, Ruyter ſailed out of the Texel 
en, taken during the war. Now the king, according to the with fifty ſhips, and came the Sth of June to the mouth of 
NO terms of his acceptation, pretended, the ſtates ſhouidd make the Thames, from whence he detached vice-admiral Van 
Was E him ſatisfaction for the two ſhips, the Good Hope, and the Ghent, with ſeventeen of his lighteſt ſhips, and ſome fire- 
but Bon Adventure, taken, or ſunk before the treaty of 1662. ſhips. OR | 
that Moreover, he pretended, that as the ſtates were obliged Van Ghent, the 1oth of June, ſailed up the Medway, 
00 2 by the ſame treaty to reſtore to him the iſle of Poleron in the made himſelf maſter of the fort of Sheernets, and after 
heir E Laſt Indies, and as that iſle was ſtill in their poſſeſſion, it burning a magazine full of ſtores, to the value of forty 
h of E ſhould be delivered to him. Theſe two articles were the thouſand pounds, blew up the fortifications. This action 
ath, principal ſubject of the diſputes in the conferences of Breda, alarmed the city of London; io that to prevent greater miſ- 
"ew, nad retarded the concluſion of the treaty, to the great chiets, ſeveral ſhips were ſunk, and a large chain put acroſs 
Web damage of the Engliſh, as will hereafter appear. The ſtates the narroweſt part of the river Medway, But by means of 
ainſt kept to the terms of their offer, and the king to thoſe of an eaſterly wind, and a ſtrong tide, the Dutch ſhips broke 
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ng bis acceptation. 3 | | through the chain, and failed between the ſunk veſſels. They 
t the T have already ſpoken of the two ſhips taken by the immediately burnt three large ſhips, the Matthias, the 
Dutch in the interval between the two treaties of the year Unity, and the Charles the Fifth, all taken from them in 
Grows E 1659, and 1662. As for the iſle of Poleron, the ſtates the preſent war, and carried away with them the hull of 
con- E pretended, they had reſtored it in form, and produced a the Royal Charles, beſides burning and damaging ſeveral 
mich a: receipt from the Engliſh officer, to whom it was delivered, others. After this they advanced as far as Upnor caſtle, 
nded But before this ſurrender, they had entirely diſpeopled it, and burnt the Royal Oak, the Royal London, and the Great 
5 and cut down all the clove-trees, and in ſhort had ſeized James. The Engliſh fearing all the Dutch fleet would ſail 
con- it again ſince the beginning of this war. But the king up to London bridge, ſunk | thirteen | ſhips at Woolwich, 
il] the E pretended, there were eſſential defects in the form of the and four at Blackwall, and platforms furniſhed with arti- 
to the E reſtitution, and that the ſtates were obliged to reſtore it lery to defend them, were raiſed in ſeveral places. The 
ent of dy the terms of the treaty 1662. The importance of this conſternation was very great, and the complaints were no 
8 ile conſiſted in that within four or five years it might be leſs ſo. It was openly ſaid, the king out of avarice had 
Gat to new ſtocxed with clove-trees, if it was in the hands of the kept the money ſo generouſly given him te continue the war, 
3 con- & Logliſh, and ſo prove very prejudicial to the Dutch, who and left his ſhips and ſubjects expoſed to the inſults of the 
ch the & vere maſters of the whole ſpice trade. | | enemy, though he had exclaimed againſt the injuſtice done 
er one 10 decide theſe two articles, from which both parties him, in believing him capable of fuch an action. The king 
m the made it a point of honour not to recede, couriers were to was under an inexpreſſible concern, as well for fear of greater 
Ame— 3 be ſent ſeveral times to London and the Hague, and thoſe damage from the Dutch fleet, as for the mortification this 
3 tom London brought only ſtricter orders to the embaſſa- affair gave him, and the ſhame of having nothing to lay. 
eas the BP dors to inſiſt upon the two ſhips and the ifle of Poleron. to the murmurs of his people. Beſides he could not but re- 


ty with 6: But at length the king yielded the laſt, ſo that the whole proach himſelf for being the cauſe of this inſult, by infiſting 
e peac: WR vegotiation was reduced to the ſatisfaftion demanded for too long upon an affair of ten thouſand pounds, and thereby 
but tre WR de two ſhips. It is not very ſurprizing, that the king retarding the conclufion of the peace k. | 

| Y ſhould inſiſt on this article. He had begun the war under After this exploit, Ruyter failed to Portſmouth, with a 
Ye Wit, YZ the ſpecious pretence of procuring reparation for all the da- defign to burn the ſhips in that harbour; bur finding them 
„on bs Wi ©gcs done to his ſubjects, which he computed at ſeven ſecured, he failed to the weſt, and took ſome ſhips in 
hought eight hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. To enable him Torbay. He then failed eaſtward, beat the Engliſh before 
o name do obtain this reparation by force of arms, the parliament Harwich, and chaced a ſquadron of nineteen men of war 
bjedtcl bad furniſhed him with five hundred and fifty- five thouſand commanded by fir Edward Spragg, who was obliged to retire 
town's D 


pounds. He had moreover taken fixſcore ſhips, before the into the Thames. In a word, he kept the coaſts of England 
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_ eaſily perſuaded to yield the article of the two ſhips. It 


was however with the reſervation of the king's approba- 
tion, before the ſigning of the treaty. For this purpoſe, 
Coventry, after all the articles were ſettled, paſſed into Eng- 
land the 2d of July, and returned the 8th with the king's 
approbation, and the 21ſt the treaty of peace was figned, 
It was divided however into three ſeparate treaties, by reaſon 
of ſome inconveniences which would otherwiſe have fol- 
lowed. But by a writing figned by all the plenipotentiaries, 
it was declared, that the three treatics ſhould be eſteemed but 
one and the ſame. 

The moſt important articles of the treaty between England 
and France, were, 

VII. The moſt chriſtian king ſhall reſtore to the king of 
Great Britain, that part of the iſle of St. Chriſtophers, which 
the French have taken from the Engliſh, ſince the declaration 
of war. 5 

X. The king of Great Britain ſhall reſtore to the moſt 
chriſtian king, the country of Acadia, in North America, 
ſometime in poſſeſſion of the ſaid moſt chriſtian king. 

XI. The moſt chriſtian king ſhall reſtore to the king of 
Great Britain, the iſles of Antegoa, and Montſerrat, it they 
are ſtill in his poſſeſſion, and in general, all the territories, 
iſles, towns, and fortreſſes, which may have been conquered 
by his arms, and which belonged to the king of England 
before the beginning of the war with the ſtates general, and 
reciprocally the king of Great Britain ſhall reſtore the ter- 
ritor1es, illes, towns, &c, 

XVII. This article contained a regulation of all the cap- 
tures, which might be made fince the concluſion of the 

Cace, | | | 

XVIII. In caſe of a war it is ſtipulated, that fix months 


notice ſhall be given to the. merchants to withdraw their 
cftects.-..* 


Principal Articles of the treaty between Great Britain and 
| ö the ſtates general. 

Article III. Both fides ſhall forget and forgive all offences, 
damages, and loſſes, which either have ſuffered during this 
war, or at any time before, or under any pretence, as it they 
had never happened. Each party ſhall hold for time to 
come in full right of ſovereignty, propriety and poſſeſſion, 
all ſuch countries, iſles, towns, forts, places and colonies, 
as, whether during this war, or before, have been taken and 
kept from th: other by force of arms, and in what other 
manner ſocver, and that as they pofleſfed and enjoyed them 
the 1oth day of May laſt. | 

IV. All ſhips, goods and moveables, which at any time 
have come into the power of either party, ſhall remain in 


the preſent poſſeſſors thereof, without any compenſation or 


reſtitution for the ſame. 

V. All actions, demands, and pretenſions whatſoever 

for the ſame ſhall remain void, obliterated, and diſannul- 

led, &c. | | Ls 
XV. The ſaid lord the king, and the ſaid lords the 


ſtates, ſhall not receive into their dominions any ſuch per— 


ſons as ſhall be declared fugitive rebels, of the one or the 


other. 

XIX. All ſhips and veſſels of the United Provinces, as 
well men of war as merchant ſhips, and others, which ſhall 
meet in the Britannic ſeas any ſhips of war belonging to the 
king of Great Britain, ſhall ſtrike the flag, and lower the 

fall as it has formerly been practifed. 

XXXII. If the former differences ſhall be renewed, and 
turned into an open war, the ſhips, merchandize, and all 
moveable effects of both parties, which ſhall be found in the 
tca-poits and dominions of the adverſe party, ſhall be by 
do means coniiicated or damaged; but there ſhall be granted 
to the ſubjects of both parties the term of fix whole months, 
during which time they may tranſport the fajd effects, where 
they plcafe. 

AAAVI. For the greater aſſurance - that the preſent 
treaty thail be obſerved with good faith on the part of the 
fates general, they engage themſelves by theſe preſents, 
that thoſe perſons who ſhall be choſen by the ſaid ſtates 
general, or the particular provinces, into the offices of cap— 
tain general ſtadtholder, field marſhal, admiral, ſhall ſwear 
that they will obſerve, and cauſe to be obſerved religiouſſy 
this treaty. | ö 

By a feparat? article it was agreed, that if any of the 
murderers of Charles I, ſhould be found in the dominions 


The Dutch were alſo, on their part, put to very great charges. For 
br William Tenple affirms, that in the: yer 1663, there were raited in the 
provinces forty millions of guilde:s, of which twenty-two in the province 
of Holland. And upon the Diſliop of Muntter's invading thein at the Jame 


of the ſtates general, they ſhould be delivered 1, i 
king, &c, | a 

It it is now confidered, what advantages Epgland „ 
ceived from a war undertaken upon fo flight grounds 5 
with ſuch animoſity, it will not be eaſy to diſcover 3 wa 
advantage that was not really contained in the treaty”; 
the 4th of September 1662. But on the contrary, it wil 
be found, that this war coſt five millions five hundred and 
fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, beſides the loſs of the th 
of war, whether in ſea engagements, or in the affair 1 
Chathaml. And yet the king had aflured the pat humen 
in one of his ſpecchcs, that be would never lay donn hs 
arms, till he had procured his ſubjects a reaſonable 85 
faction for their loſſes, which uport his computation amouried 
to ſeven or eight hundred thouſand pounds. And if the 
loſſes are ſuppoſed real, this peace was ſo much the Won 
diſhonourable to the king and the Engliſh nation. Bi. 
on the other hand, it is eaſy to perceive, that the kite 
and duke of York reaped by it conſiderable advantage; 
the king, by the large ſupplies of money which ye. 
granted him, but not expended in the war, at Haft, the 
eighteen hundred thouſand pounds given in January ad 
February this year, and by the ſale of above two hungz:, 
ſhips taken from the Dutch; the duke of York, by hz; 
claims upon theſe captures as lord high admiral, and ty 
the preſent of ove hundred and twenty thouſand pounds made 
bim by the parliament. Such was the concluſion of thi 
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great armament, which was to humble the pride of ths 


Dutch, and render them for ever incapable to ſupport thei, 
trade and diſpute the empire of the ſeas with England, The 
peace was proclaimed at London, and at the Hague, the 
24th of Auguſt. = | 
The king of France, as hath been ſeen, gave no very rg 
aſſiſtance to his allies, ſince his fleet never joined that gf 
the ſtates, not even this laſt year, when the English were 
in no condition to oppole the junction. He had then other 
defigns, which he diſcovered in June, by an invaſion of 
the Netherlands, on account of his queen's pretenſions tg 
Brabant, after the death of Philip IV. her father. In th: 
whole courſe of the war between the king of England and 
the ſtates general, he clearly ſhewed his intention to make 
Charles his friend, in which he afterwards ſucceeded bu 
too well. He would never have declared againft him, 
notwithſtanding his ſtrict engagement with the ſtates in the 
treaty of 1662, had he not believed ſuch a declaration ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to ſupport Mr. De Wit, who otherwil: 
was in great danger of ruin. He earneſtiy wiſned to ie 


the end of this war, in which be had very unwillingly er- 


gaged. This appeared chiefly in the conferences at Brew, 
where his two plenipotentiaries performed property the ot. 
fice of Mediators, though thoſe of Sweden had the name. 
Accordingly he was greatly ſuſpected in Holland of a fer 
correſpondence with England, | EE. 
Complaints and murmurs againſt king Charles and ns 
miniſters ſucceeded the animoſity with which the Daten 
war was begun, When the advantages obtained by 112 


peace were compared with the expence of the war, tie! 


were found ſo diſproportionable, that men could not tt 
bear ſuſpecting, it had been raiſed by motzves repvgnartt 
the intereſt of England. The people had been told, it v5 
undertakey to procure the merchants ſatis faction tor tac c. 
mages received from the Dutch: to revenge the 1ndigit 
ties the nation had ſuffered : and to incapacitate tac United 
Provinces ever to rival England again, but nothing ore! 
this had been done. The merchants had received 87 . 
tistaction even for the two ſhips, the Good Hope and tt 
Bon-Adventure, though that article was the moit ipects' 
Inſtead of revenging the affronts offered the nation, Vs 
land had received a real and moſt mortit; ing indent \ 
the buſineſs of Chatham. Laſtly, after the peace of ed, 
the United Provinces were in a more floutiſhing C0 
tion than before the war, and looked on this peace 45. 
triumph for them. On the other hand, few peopie cod! 
digeſt the king's preſſing the parliament for money te of 
on the war, and that after receiving eightcen nündte 
thouſand pounds ſterling he ſhould be ſo intent upon: pets 
as not to put himſelf in a condition to obtain fediche“, 
terms. This was a ſubject very apt to raiſe a fuip1ci09 
the fincerity of his intentions for the good of bis Pele 
In ſhort, it was more and more diſcovered that the pap! 
had gicat influence at court, and that the proclaim ans 
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time by land, they had, in the year 1666, above threctzofe 1 Obferni 


1 : wer { N. 
men in pay ; and a fleet of above au hundred men of war at 5+ 
upon the United provinces, Pp. 71. 
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tad againſt them at the defire of the parliament, 
con oy being rigorouſly executed, The earl of Ar- 
lin ton, almoſt open protector of the papiſts, was made 
— of ſtate, and in great favour, while the credit of 
the earl of Clarendon their enemy daily declined. This 
began to produce ſuſpicions diſadvantageous to the king. 
Bandes, his diſſolute life did not help to preſerve the high 
opinion conceived of him in the beginning of his reign. 
His court was a ſcene of debauchery, where his miſtreſles 
ruled abſolutely, and nothing was done but through their 
eans. They conſumed his vaſt revenues, with almoſt all 
"he money granted by parliament, ſo that in the midſt of 
riches he was always in want, and forced to ſeek new pre- 
ae to draw money from his parliament, to ſupply his 

j caſions. | > 
Preſs ſuſpicions and complaints reaching the king; he re- 
ſolved to appeaſe them by ſacrificing the earl of Claren- 
Jon, who had hitherto acted as prime miniſter. He knew, 
- 'people are always exceſſively pleaſed with ſacrifices of 
miniſters, who had enjoyed the greateſt credit, and on 
whom generally all the miſcarriages are thrown. Bur this 
was only a pretence uſed by the king to be delivered of a 
miniſter, whom he no longer loved, and whoſe preſence 
and counſels were became inſupportable to him. The 
chancellor's regular life, his averſion to debauchery and li- 
hertiniſm, his grave and ſevere manners, his neglect of the 
king's favourites and miſtreſſes, and laſtly, his principles and 
maxims concerning religion and the ſtate, ill agreed with 


the diſorderly life of the court, and {till leſs with the pro- 


jects formed in favour of the papiſts, under colour of eaſing 
the preſbyterians. For this reaſon, and for his rough and 


always too haughty behaviour, he had rendered himſelf 


odious to all the courtiers, who never ceaſed to do him ill 
offices, eſpecially when they ſaw him in the decline of his 
favour. He had often taken the liberty to reprove the 
king for his diſorderly life, and at firſt his reproofs were 
well received. But when the king had once abandoned 
himſelf to his pleaſures, he could no longer bear the pre- 


' ſence of a man, whoſe advice he had formerly received 


with a ſort of ſubmiſſion. The duke of Buckingham and 
ſome others perceiving this diſpoſition of the king, neg- 
lected nothing to cheriſh it. As often as they ſaw the 
chancellor coming, they would ſay to his majeſty, ©** Here 
comes your ſchoolmaſter !” At other times they mimicked 
him before the king, in order to make him ridiculous. 'The 
duke of Buckingham uſed to walk in a ftately manner, 
with a pair of bellows before him for the purſe, whilſt colonel 
Titus carried a fire ſhovel on his ſhoulder for the mace. 
The king ſuffered theſe buffooneries, and thereby diſcovered 
his diſguſt to his miniſter. But as theſe are only trifles, and 
as the king's diſguſt turned at laſt into real hatred, it is pro- 
per to relate the more ſerious cauſes which have been offered 
in vindication of the king's reſentment. | 

1. It is pretended, the king deſigning to be divorced from 
his queen on ſeveral weak pretences, could never obtain the 
chancellor's approbation. 1 5 

2. The king intended, after his divorce, to marry Mrs. 
Stuart his relation, of whom he was amorous. The earl 
of Clarendon, to prevent this, perſuaded the young duke of 
Richmond to marry her, by repreſenting, how ſerviceable 
it would be to gain him the king's favour. The duke, fol- 
lowing this advice, made his addreſſes to the lady, who, know- 
ing nothing of the king's defign, believed ſhe ought not to 
retuſe ſo good an offer, and the marriage was immediately 
concluded. The king thus diſappointed, baniſhed the duke 
with his new ducheſs from court, and never forgave the 
chancellor, | | Rey 

3. Another, and, as was generally thought, the moſt ap- 
parent cauſe of the king's reſentment againſt the chancellor, 
was his oppoſing Popham's project of ſettling an annual re- 
venue of two millions of pounds ſterling upon the King, 
which was ſeconded by the earl of Southampton. | 

4. The moſt probable cauſe of the chancellor's ruin was, 
that the papiſts, whoſe counſels and projects were liſtened 
to, and approved by the king, omitted nothing to deſtroy 
him, knowing, that under his miniſtry they could never 
hope to accompliſh their defigns. 

5. A ſtately houſe built by him near St. James's park", 
and in the very year of the plague, did him great injury in 
the minds of the people. It is pretended, it coſt him fifty 


It ſtood at the upper end of St. James's- ſtreet, where Albemarle-ſtreet, 
and the ſtreets adjoining now are. It was built in his abſence, in 1665, 
chiefly at the charge of the vintners company, who deſigning to monopolize 

is favour, made it more large and magnificent than ever he intended. So 


het when he came to ſec it, he ſaid with a ſigh, “ This houſe will one day 
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thouſand pounds ſterling, though at firſt he defigned to lay 
out but fifteen or ſixteen thouſand. People gave it the name 
of Dunkirk-houſe, becauſe it was ſuppoſed that his advice for 
the ſale of that place had furniſhed him with the means to 
build it. He committed another error in purchaſing for this 
houſe the ſtones deſigned for repairing St. Paul's. 
However this be, the king, under colour of giving ſome 
ſatisfaction to his people in ſacrificing this miniſter, deprived 


him of his office of high chancellor, and made fir Orlando 


Bridgeman lord keeper of the great ſeal. 3 
The ear] of Southampton lord treaſurer, dying three 
months before the chancellor's diſgrace, the king was at once 
deprived of two great and faithful Miniſters, whoſe loſs was 
never repaired, at leaſt, with regard to their morals, their 
religion, and affection for their country. A little before 
Southampton's death, ſome perſon in council ſpeaking againſt 
the chancellor, he with ſome emotion ſaid—-** The earl of 
Clarendon is a true proteſtant, and an honeſt Engliſhman, and 
while he is in place we are ſecure of our laws, liberties, and 
religion : but whenever he ſhall be removed, England wilt 
feel the ill effects of it.” In this he proved a true prophet. 
After the earl of Southampton's death, the king put the 
treatury into commiſſion, Among the commiſſioners was 


fir Thomas Clifford a known papiſtn, on whom afterwards 


fell the king's choice for lord treaſurer, 

The parliament meeting the 1oth of Oftober, the king 
ſpoke but little, and left it to the lord keeper, to acquainr 
both houſes with his intentions; His ſpeech ran chiefly upon 
a fort of excuſe for the king's having, contrary to cuſtom, 
after a prorogation to October, ordered the parliament by 


proclamation to meet the 25th of July, and then, by another 


proclamation deferred the new ſeſſion to the time firſt ap- 
pointed. He communicated to them the concluſion of the 


peace, and defired them to ſettle the balance of trade with 


Scotland. He ſaid, the king having named commiſſioners 
to ſtate the public accounts, and examine to what uſes the 
money granted by parliament had been applied, and this 
commiſhon not having ſucceeded as he expected, he left them 
to follow their own method, and examine them as ſtrictly as 
they pleated. He added, that ſome malicious perſons had 
diſperſed falſe reports againſt the government, with deſign to 
create a diſaffection in his ſubjects : but that his majeſty pro- 
miſed himſelf from their affection, they would, on the con- 
trary, endeavour to preſerve a good underſtanding between 
him and his people. That if any juſt grievances have hap- 
pened, his majeſty was ready to redrels them, and did not 
doubt they would imprint upon the hearts of his ſubjects 
that known truth “That there is no diſtinct intereſt 
between the King and his people, but the good of one is the 
good of both.” | 

Some days after, the two houſes preſented an addreſs to 
the king to thank him for ſeveral things: 1. That he had 


diſbanded the late raiſed forces: 2. That he had diſmiſſed the 
papiſts from out of his guards, and other military employ- 


ments: 3. That he had revoked the canary patent: 4. And 
more eſpecially, That he had diſplaced the late lord chancel- 
lor, and removed him from the exerciſe of public truſt and 
employment 1n affairs of ſtate. The king anſwered to this 


laſt article, * That he would never employ the carl of Claren- 


don again in any public affairs whatſoever.” 

The king ſufficiently diſcovering his intention not to pro- 
tect the earl of Clarendon, the houſe was thereby encouraged 
to ſeek reaſons or pretences to impeach him of treaſon. But 
it is too little to ſay, the king would not protect him. It is 
certain, he himſelf was his adverſary, and actuated the com- 
mons againſt him. This he clearly ſhewed, by reprimand- 
ing Sir Stephen Fox who was of his houſhold, and membet 
of the houſe of commons, for having voted in favour of the 
earl of Clarendon, To which Sir Stephen replied, ** That 
he knew the earl to be an honeſt man, and was ſure could 
never be guilty of the crimes laid to his charge.” At laſt, 
the commons proceeded with great paſſion, ordered an ac- 
cuſation to be drawn and preſented to the houſe, the ſubſtatice 
whereof is as follows: 

“J. That the earl of Clarendon hath defigned a ſtanding 
army to be raiſed, and to govern the kingdom thereby ; and 
adviſed the king to diſſolve this preſent parliament, and to 
lay aſide all thoughts of parliaments for the future; to govern 


by a military power, and to maintain the ſame by free quarter 
and contribution, 


be my ruin.“ Echard, tom. III. p. 192. | 

n The reſt of the commiſſioners were, the duke of Albemarle, the lord 
Aſhly Cooper, fir William Coventry, and fir John Duncomb, Sir Thomas 
Clittord was then comptroller of the houſhold, Ibid, 
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ce II. That he hath, in the hearing of the king's ſubjects, 
falſely and ſeditiouſly ſaid, That the King was in his heart a 
papiſt, or popiſhly affected, or words to that effect. 

III. That he hath received great ſums of money for 
the procuring of the canary patent, and other illegal pa- 
rents ; and granted illegal injunctions to ſtop proceedings 
at law againſt them, and other illegal patents formerly 
granted. | 

& IV. That he hath adviſed and procured divers of his 
majeſty's ſubjects to be impriſoned againſt law, in remote 
iſlands, garriſons, and other places, thereby to prevent them 
from the benefit of the law, and to produce precedents for 
the impriſoning any other of his majeſty's ſubjects in like 
manner. | 8 | 

«© V. That he procured his majeſty's cuſtoms to be 
farmed at under rates, knowing the ſame ; and great 
pretended debts to be paid by his majeſty, ro the pay- 
ment of which his majeſty was not ſtrictly bound, and at- 
terwards received great ſums of money for procuring the 
fame, 

«© VI. That he received great ſums of money from the 
company of vintners, or ſome of them or therr agents, 


for enhancing the prices of wines, and for freeing them 


from the payment of legal penalties, which they had in- 
curred. | 

«© VII. That he had in a ſhort time gained to himſelf a 
greater eſtate than can be imagined to be gained lawfully in 
10 ſhort a ſpace : and, contrary to his oath, he hath procured 
ſeveral grants under the ſeal, from his majeſty to himſelf and 
relations, of ſeveral of his majcſty's lands, hereditaments and 
leaſes, to the diſprofit of his majeſty. | 

„ VIII. That he hath introduced an arbitrary government 
in his majeſty's foreign plantations, and hath cauſed ſuch as 
complained thereof before his majeſty and council, to be 
long impriſoned for ſo doing. 

«© IX. That he did reject and fruftrate a propoſal and 
underiaking approved by his majeſty, tor the preſerva- 
tion of Nevis and St.« Chriſtopher's, and reducing the 


French plantations to his majeſty's obedience, after the 


commiſſions were drawn for that purpole ; which was 
the occaſion of our great loſſes and damages in thoſe 
parts. | | 
„ N. That he held correſpondence with Cromwell and 
his accomplices, when he was in parts beyond the ſeas, 
attending his majeſty, and thereby adhered to the king's 
enemies. | 


«© XI. That he adviſed and effected the {ale of Dunkirk 


to the French king, being part of his majeſty's dominions ; 


together witty the aminunition, artillery, and all ſorts of ſtores 
there, and for no greater value than the ſaid ammunition, ar- 
tillery, and the ſtores were worth, | | 

* XII. That the ſaid earl did unduly cauſe his majeſty's 
letters patents, under the great ſeal of England, to one dr. 


Crowther, to be altercd, and the enrollment thereof to be 


unduly razed, | | 

„ XIII. That he hath in an arbitrary way examined 
and brought into queſtion divers of his majeſty's ſubjects 
concerning their lands, tenements, goods, chattles, and 
properties, determined thereof at the council table, and 
Popped proccedings at law by order of the council table, 
and threatened {6;ne that pleaded the ſtatute of the 17th of 


Char. I. 


«© XIV. That he hath cauſed Quo Warrantos to be iſſued 
out againſt moſt of the corporations of England, immediately 
after their charters were confirmed by act of parliament, to 
the intent he might require great ſums of money of them for 
renching their caarters; which, when they complied withal, he 
chufcd the faid Quo Warrantos to be diſcharged, and proſe— 
cutions therein to ceaſe, | | | 

© AV. That he procured the bills of ſettlement for Ireland, 
and received great ſums of money for the ſame, in a moſt 
corrupt and uniawfſul manner. | 

«© XVI. That he hath deluded and betrayed his majeſty, 
and the nation, in all foreign treaties, and negotiations re- 
laring to the late war, and betrayed and diſcovered his ma— 
zo?ty's ſecret councils to his enemies. 

„XVII. That he was the principal author of that fatal 
council of. dividing the flect about June 1666.“ 


- The impezchmept was carried up b Edward Seymour, eſq. who was 
2,4 the fir man that charged him in the houſe of commons, with many 
great and heinout crimes The fest of the chief ſpeakers againſi him, were, 
tir Thomas Entleton, ſerfeant Maynarchſit John Holland, fir Thomas Oſborn, 
{tr Royer Howard, mr. Grarraway, lord 81. John, ür Charles Whecler, mr. 
Jlampden, Marvel, Frynn, lecretary NMortice, Waller, and fir John Vaugh- 
an, &c. Thoſe that ſpoke in bis favour, were, fir Heneaze Finch, fir 
Francis Gondioick, mt, Coventry, fir Ediwgd Thurland, fir John Bramſton, 


Ted to the lords? : 


Upon the foundation of theſe articles, the commons 
the 12th of November, impeached the earl of high oy OM 
at the bar of the lords houſe, and deſired that he mi duet 
ſent to the Tower. But the lords did not think ee b 
commit him upon an accuſation of treaſon in gener] gi. 
out any particular charge. | 9 
This raiſed a warm difpute between the two hgyr 
which ſeveral conferences could not allay. At laſt, the 1 
mons came to this reſolution: “ That the lords not n 
complyed with the defire of the commons, in committi 
the carl of Clarendon, and ſequeſtering him from parliamerf 
upon the impeachment from that houſe, was an obſtrugic. 
of the public juſtice of the kingdom, and a precedent = 
evil and dangerous conſequence.” At the ſame time bo 
appointed a committee to draw up a declaration to vnd 
cate their proceedings. ; 
zut the earl of Clarendon: feeing himſelf expoſed to the 
commons rage, and knowing the king and the whole con 
vere againſt him, thought it adviſeable to withdray 115 
France, and leave the following apology behind him, adore. 
I am very unfortunate to find myſelf to ſuffer ſo muck 
under two very diſadvantageous reſlections, which ; 
no degree applicable to me. 5 
* The firſt, from the greatneſs of my eſtate and fortune 
collected and made in ſo few years, which, if it be propor. 
tionable to what is reported, may very. reaſonably cauſe mr 
integrity to be ſuſpected. * 7 
* The fecond, that I have been the ſole manager and 


are in 


chief miniſter in all the tranſactions of the Rate, gnce the 


£1 
W. 5 . 7 8 
king's return into England, to Auguſt laſt, and therefore, 


that all miſcarriages and misfortunes ought to be imputed tg 
me and my councils, | 
Concerning my eſtare, your Jordſhips will not beliere 
that after malice and envy hath been ſo inquiſitive and ſo 
ſharp-ſighted, I will offer any thing to your lordſhips, but 
what is exactly true; and I do aſſure your lordfhips in 
the firſt place, that (excepting from the King's bounty) 
I have never received nor taken one penny but what wa 
generally underſtood to be the juſt lawful perquiſites of my 
office, by the conſtant practice of the beſt times, which! 
did in my own judgment conceive to be that of my bord 
Coventry, and of my lord Elleſmere ; the practice of which 
I conſtantly obſerved, although the oftice in both their time; 
was lawfully worth double to what it was to me, and I be- 
lieve now 1s. | 8 | 
“That all the courtefies and favours which I have bcen 
able to obtain from the king for other perſons in church or 
ſtate, or in Weſtminſter-hall, have never been worth to me 
five pounds: ſo that your lordſhips may be confident I am 
as innocent from corruption as from any difloyal thought, 
which after near thirty years ſervice of the crown, in ſome 


difficulties and diſtreſſes, I did never expect would be objected 


to me in my age. 

* And I do afture your lordſhips, and ſhall make it very 
manifeſt, that the ſeveral ſums ef money, and forme parcels 
of Jand, which his majeſty bath bountifully beſtowed upon 
me ſince his return into England, are worth more than al 
I have amounts unto; ſo far I am from advancing my 
eſtate by indirect means. And though this bounty of his bath 
very far exceeded my merit, or my expectation, yet ſome 
others have been as fortunate at leaſt in the ſame bounty, wio 
had as ſmall pretences to it, and have no great reaion 10 


envy my condition. 


Concerning the other imputation of the credit and power 
1 


of being chiefeſt miniſter, and of cauſing all to be done tha: 


L414: 
* 


I had a mind to; I have no more to ſay, than that I had 


underſtanding, and be always joined with perſons of gre 
ability and experience, without whoſe advice and concurren 
never any thing hath been done. 

Before his majeſty's coming into England he was cob 
ſtantly attended by the then marquis of Ormond, the late 
lord Culpepper, and Mr. ſecretary Nicholas, who Rete 
equally truſted with myſelf, and without whoſe joint a(ly ice 
and concurrence, when they were all preſent (as 1091e 1 
them always were) I never gave any council. As feen © 


2 
2. 


1 3 , | 2 * — in} 
it pleaſed God to bring his majeſty into England, he ela 
nl 


fir John Talbot, fir John Shaw, fir Thomas Clifford, ft Stephen For; 0 


( I - a 6 ron 
the carPs fon, Laurence Hyde. Echard, tom. III. p. 195. —— 10 bares 


- 
- FAR on } 
uthot o 


d'Iſola, the Spanith embaſſaclor at the court of England, was the 
the eait's diſgrace, See Painage, ann, tom. I. p. 810. OY 

? As Rapin, by abridgingthis appology, has rendered it very 0% 
tran{lator has thought fit to inſert it, as it is to be fouud in the proceetis 
againſt hun. Sce ſtate trials, tom. II. p. 574. 
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HY liſhed bis privy council, and ſhortly out of them he choſe 
W mber of honourable perſons of great reputation (who 
SS 4 he moſt part arc till alive) as a committee for foreign 
Y * 50 and conſideration of ſuch things as in the nature of 
A _ required much ſecrecy; and with theſe perſons he 
# ee to join me: and Jam confident this committee 
1 N tranſacted any thing of moment (his majeſty being 
4 . wok preſent) without preſenting the ſame firſt to the 
A an board; and I muſt appeal to them concerning my 
5 gs and whether we were not all of one mind in matters 
| © impottance. | 
5 than two years I never knew any differences 
n the council, or that there were any complaints in the 
EB kingdom, which I wholly impute to his majeſty!s great 
EB wiſdom, and the entire concurrence of his counſcllors, with- 
out the vanity of afſuming any thing to myſelf; and therefore 
I hope I ſhall not be ſingly charged with any thing that hath 
ice fallen out amiſs, But trom the time Mr. ſecretary 
Nicholas was removed from bis place, there were great alte- 
lions; and whoſoever knew any thing of the court and 
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Council, know well how much my credit hath fince that 


. time been diminiſhed, though his majeſty graciouſly vouch- 
E (fed till to hear my advice in moſt of his affairs : nor hath 
E there been, from that time to this, above one or two perſons 
brought to the council, or preferred to any conſiderable of- 
ſice in the court, who have been of my intimate acquaintance, 
or ſuſpected to have any kindneſs for me; and molt of them 
E oft notoriouſly known to have been very long my enemies, 
and of different judgment and principles from me in church 
and fate, and have taken all opportunities to leflen my credit 
. with the King, and with all other perſons, by miſrepreſent- 
ing and miſreporting all that I ſaid or did, and perſuading 
wen 1 have done them ſome prejudice with his majeſty, or 
Y croſt them in ſome of their pretenſions. Though his ma- 
jettr's goodneſs and juſtice was ſuch that it made little 
© inprefion upon him. i h | | 
E © In my humble opinion, the great misfortunes of the 
43 kingdom have proceeded trom the war, 10 which it is no- 
E toriouſly known that I was always moit avcrie, and may 
E without vanity ſav, I did not only forclee, but declare the 
E miſchiefs we ſhould run into, by entering into a war, before 
Y any alliances made with the neighbouring Princes. And that 
it may not be imputed to his majeſty's want of care, or the 
E negligence of his counſellors, that no ſuch alliances were 
entered into, I muſt take the bolineis to ſay, his majeſty 
left nothing unattempted in order tbereunto; and knowing 
Þ very well, that France refolved to begin a war upon Spain, 
as ſoon as his catholic majeſty ſhould depart this world, which 
being much ſooner expected by them, they had in the two 
© winters. before been at great charges in providing plen- 
tiful magazines.of all proviſions upon the frontiers, that 
they might be ready for the war, his majeſty uſed all 
poſſible means to prepare and diſpoſe the Spaniard with that 
apprehenſion, offering his friendſhip to that degree, as might 
be for the benefit and ſecurity of both crowns. 

But Spain flattering, herſelt, that France would not break 
with them, at leaſt, that they would not give them any 
cauſe by adminiſtering matter of jealouſy to them, never 
made any real approach towards a friendſhip with his 
majeſty, but, both by their embaſſadors here, and to his 
majeſty's embaſſadors at Madrid, always perſiſted, as pre- 
liminaries, upon the giving up of Dunkirk, Tangier, and Ja- 
maica. | | | 

“Though France had an embaſſador here, to whom a 
project of a treaty was offered, and the lord Holles, his 
mazeſty's embaſſador at Paris, uſed all endeavours to pur- 

ive and - profecute the ſaid treaty, yet it was quickly diſ- 
cerned, that the principal deſign of France, was to draw his 
majeſty into ſuch a nearer alliance as might advance their 
Gelign ; without which, they had no mind to enter into the 
Teaty propoſed. 2 

Aud this was the ſtate of affairs when the war was 
entered into with the Dutch, from which time neither 
ng much conſidered the making any alliance with Eng- 
and, 

As I did from my ſoul abhor the entering into this 
r, ſo I preſumed never to give any advice or council 
big the way of managing it, but by oppoſing many. pro- 
3 politions, which ſeemed to the late lord treaſurer and 
1 myſelf to be unreaſonable ; as the payment of the ſeamen 


I 27 tickets, and many other particulars Which added to the 
= <xcq0ence, | 
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My enemies took all occafions to inveigh againſt me, 


ane f 7” . 0 . . . 
I 94 make their friendſhip with others out of the council, 
ot m 


ore licentious principles, and who knew well enough how 
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much I diſliked and complained of the liberty they took to 


themſelves of reviling all councils and councillors, and 
turning all things ſerious and ſacred into ridicule. They 
took all ways imaginable to render me ungrateful to all ſorts 
of men (whom I ſhall be compelled to name in my defence) 
perſuading thoſe that miſcarried in any of their deſigns, that 


it was the chancellor's doing; whereof I never knew any 


thing. However, they could not withdraw the king's fa- 
vour from me, who was {tt} pleaſed to ule my ſervice with 
others, nor was there ever any thing done but with the joint 
advice of at leaſt the major part of thoſe who were conſulted 
with. And as his majeſty commanded my ſervice in the 
late treaties, ſo I never gave the leaſt advice in private, 
nor wrote one letter to any one perſon in either of thoſe ne- 
gotiations, but upon the advice of the council, and alſo after 
it was read in council, or at leaſt, by the king himſelf, and 
ſome others; and if JI prepared any inſtructions or memori- 
als, it was by the king's command, and the requeſt of the 
ſecretaries who defired my afſiſtance; nor was it any wiſh of 
my own, that any embaffador ſhould give me any account 
of the tranſactions, but to the ſecretaries, whom I was al- 
ways ready to adviſe ; nor am I conſcious to myſelf of ever 
having given advice that hath proved miſchievous or incon— 
venient to his majeſty ; and I have been ſo far from being 
the ſole manager of affairs, that I have not, in the whole laſt 
year, been above twice with his majeſty in any room alone, 
and very ſeldom in the two or three years preceding. 

And fince the parliament at Oxford, it hath been very 
viſtble, that my credit hath been very little, and that very 
ſew things have been hearkened to, which have been pro- 
poſed by me, but contradicted, eo nomine, becauſe propoſed 
by me. | 

J moſt humbly beſeech your lordſhips to remember the 
office and truſt I had for ſeven years, in which, in diſcharge 
of my duty, I was obliged to ſtop and obſtruct many mens 
pretences, and refuſed to ſet the ſeal to many pardons and o- 
ther grants, which would have been profitable to thoſe who 
procured them, and many whereof, upon my repreſentation 
to his majeſty, were for ever ſtopt, which naturally have raiſed 
many enemies to me: and my frequent concurring, upon 
the defire of the late lord treaſurer (with whom I had the 
honour to have a long and vaſt friendſhip to his death) in 
repreſenting ſeveral excetles and exorbitances, the yearly 
ilſue ſo far exceeding the revenues, provoked many perſons 
concerned, of great power and credit, to do me all the ill 
offices they could. And yet I may faithfully fay, that I 
never meddled with any part of the revenue or the admini- 
{tration of it, but when I was defired by the late lord trea- 
ſurer to give him my aſſiſtance and advice, having had the 
honour formerly to ſerve the crown as chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, which was for the moſt part in his majeſty's preſence. 
Nor have I ever been in the leaſt degree concerned, in point 
of profit, in letting any part of his majeſty's revenue; nor 
have ever treated or debated it, but in his majeſty preſence, 
in which my opinion concurred always with the major part of 
the councillors who were preſent. | 

& All which, upon examination, will be made manifeſt 
to your lordihips, how much ſocver my integrity is 
blaſted by the malice of thoſe who, I am confident, do not 


believe themſelves, Nor have I in my life, upon all the 


treaties, or otherwiſe, received the value of one ſhilling from 
all the kings and princes in the world (excepring the books 


of the Louvre-print ſent me by the chancellor of France, by 


that king's direction) but from my own maſter, to whoſe en- 
tire ſervice, and the good and welfare of my country, no man's 
heart was ever more devoted. 

This being my preſent condition, I do moſt humbly be- 
ſeech your lordſhips to entertain a favourable opinion of me, 
and to believe me to be innocent from thoſe foul aſperſions, 
until the contrary ſhall be proved: which I am ſure can 
never be by any man worthy to be believed: and fince the 
diſtempers of the times, and the difference between the two 
houſes in the preſent debate, with the power and malice of 
my enemies, who gave out that I ſhould prevail with his 
majeſty to prorogue or diſſolve this parliament in diſpleaſure, 
and threaten to expoſe me to the rage and fury of the peo- 
ple, may make me to be looked upon as the cauſe which 


obſtructs the King's ſervice, and unity and peace of the 


kingdom. 
1 moſt humbly beſeech your lordſhips, that I may not 
forfeit your lordſhip's favour and protediou, by withdraw- 
ing myſelf from ſo powerful a proſecution, in hope that I 
may be able, by ſuch withdrawing, hereafter to appear and 
make my defence, when his majeſty's juſtice (to which J 
ſhall always ſubmit) may not be obſtructed, or controlled, 
by 
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by the power and malice of thoſe who have ſworn my de- 
ſtruction.“ | | 

The lords having received this apology the 3d of De- 
cember, defired a conference with the commons, to com- 
municate it to them. The duke of Buckingham, who was 
to deliver it, ſaid, * The lords have commanded me to de- 
liver you this ſcandalous and ſeditious paper, ſent from the 
earl of Clarendon : they bid me to preſent it to you, and de- 
fre you in convenient time to ſend it to them again, for it 


has a ſtyle which they are in love with, and therefore deſire 


to keep it.“ : 

The reading of this apology threw the commons into a 
flame. Some of the earl's enemies 4 took occaſion to make 
the moſt virulent ſpeeches againſt him, and art laſt, the 


houſe voted his apology ſcandalous and malicious, and a 


reproach to the juſtice of the nation, and ordered it to be 
burnt by the common hangman. | 

The 13th of December, the lords ſent to the commons a 
bill for the baniſhment of the earl of Clarendon, which met 
with great oppofition in that houſe. Some of the members 
even propoſed a bill of attainder againſt him. At laſt the 
houſe voted, ** that the king ſhould be prayed to Hue out 
his proclamation for fummoning the ſaid earl to appear by a 
day, and to apprehend him in order to his trial, and that the 
lords be fent to for their concurrence, in this vote.” But the 
lords refuſed their concurrence, becauſe the vote was con- 
trary to their bill. | 

At laſt, on the 18th of December, the bill ſent by the 
lords paſſed the houſe of commons, and the king willingly 
gave his affent. The truth is, it was the king who had 
employed the duke of York, to prevail with the earl of 
Clarendon to withdraw, whether the earl's friends had at 
laſt ſofrened the king, or he was not defirous of having 
the articles of impeachment diſcuſſed, which might have 
diſcovered things he had rather conceal. 

Thus was the earl of Clarendon facrificed to the malice 
of his enemies. But they were ſuch enemies, that it may 
be faid, their perſecution did him more honour, than the 
crimes, which for the moſt part were groundleſs, could do 
him injury. Theſe enemies were, firſt, the king himſelf, 
who on this occaſion forgot all the ſervices this faithful mi- 
niſter had done his father and himſelf, at a time when his 
affection and fidelity could not be ſuſpected, fince there was 
no appearance of his being ever rewarded. What is more 
ftrange, the king came to hate him, merely becauſe he 
ſerved him too well, and, in a juſt concern for his glory, 
did what lay in his power to prevent his falling into con- 


tempt, and engaging in projects which could not but ren- 


der him unfortunate. His other enemies were, the king's 
miſtreſſes and favourites, perſons of profligate lives, of no 
religion, or of one contrary to that of the eſtabliſhment, who 
hated him only becauſe -they thought him too honeſt, or 
believed him incapable of being gained to aſſiſt their de- 
figns. For it is generally allowed, that not a fingle article 
of his accuſation, except that of the ſale of Dunkirk, could 
be proved. _ | | 

If the preſbyterians had procured the lord Clarendon's 
ruin, there had been norhing ſtrange in it, ſince he was 
their profeſſed enemy. For it may be affirmed, that from 
him came all their misfortunes, fince the beginning of this 
reign, But the preſbyterians had then no credit, no ac- 
ceis either to court or parliament. What is moſt ſurpri- 
ling in the downfall of this miniſter, is the animoſity where- 
with he. was purſued by tne 1ame houſe of commons, which 


ne himſelt bad, if I mav to tay, compoſed of men of the 


moſt extravagant principles, with reſpect to religion and go- 
vernment. But he found hinſelf miſtaken in his views. For, 
theſe ſame principles, with regard to the royal power, ſo 
firmly attached the houſe to the King, that they made no 
{cruple to abandon the sar! of Clarendon, though head of 
the party, when oace the king expreſſed his diſpleaſure a- 
gainſt him, This is nat the only inſtance of the ableſt 
politicians labouring their own ruin, by ſeemingly the beſt 
contrived projects, | 


Among the great ſervices rendered by the earl of Cla- 


rendon to Charles I. and Charles II. his excellent hiſtory 
of the rebellion and civil wars in England, ought to be 
remembered, which vas not publiſhed till after his death. 
In this hiſtory are undenialle proofs of the author's fincere 
affection for Charles I. Nay, very likely, it was writ with 
the ſole deſign to juſtify the conduct of that unfortunate 


prince, and place it in the beſt light it is capable of. If 


any thing can injure this hiſtory, it is, that the views of 
the author are too undiſguiſcd. This gives impartial rea- 
ders occaſion to think, it was not writ ſo much for the in- 


aſlembles. 
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ſtruction of the public in the truth of facts, as to u., 
poſſeſs them, by various artifices, and numberleſs 4 
tions, in favour of a ſyſtem, which all readers, verſed in ra 
hiſtory and government of England, will doubtleſs bas 
admit. Another charge againſt this author, is, the Br 
tempt and animoſity which he every where ſhews , by 
the preſbyterians and the Scots, even in places where % => 
foreign to his purpoſe, But this came from his ies 
His 1mmoderate paſſion againſt preſbyterianiſm, vas my 
great man's foible. He gloried in his hatred of the _ 
byterians, and perhaps contributed more than any other ty 
that excels of animoſity which ſtill ſubſiſts among the *y 
lowers of his maxims and principles. 

From a private gentleman, and a lawyer, the eatl gf 
Clarendon roſe to the higheſt degree of fortune, that 3 ma 
of his rank could aſpire to. For, by his merit and his a 
violable attachment to Charles I. and Charles II. he 2 
raiſed to the dignity of earl, of lord high chancellor Ny 
of prime miniſter of ſtate. But what gives a farther luſtre to 
his glory, is, that from the marriage of his daughter uit 
the duke of York, ſprung two princeſſes ſuccefliyely queens 
of England. He ſpent the reſt of his days in baniſhmey, 
among proteſtant preſbyterians, and papiſts, whoſe declares 
enemy he had been, during the time of his favour, but yi, 
failed not to pay him all the reſpect due to his merit, and th. 
dignities with which he had been honoured in his own cy. 
try. He died at Roan the latter end of December 1674, 200d 
ſixty-ſeven. 


The day after the act for the earl of Clarendon's bang. 
ment paſſed in the houſe of commons, the king gave h 


aſſent to it by commiſſion, Then, he ſent a meffage tothe 
commons, by ſecretary Morrice, to wiſh them to adjouri t 
the 6th of February. In the reign of James I. there uus: 
difference between the king and commons, concerning the 
right of adjournment. The commons pretended, that thong 


the king had power to diſſolve or prorogue a parliament, he 


could not adjourn it, and that adjournment entirely belonge 
to each houſe. But the lords refufing their concurrence, th: 
commons were obliged to drop their pretenſion. From that 
time James I. and Charles I. always ſuppoſed this right 35 
undeniable, and yet the point had never been decided in 
form. It ſeems therefore, that Charles II. by defiring the 
parliament to adjourn, was willing to ſhew ſome regard to 
the pretenſions of the commons, or at leaſt to avoid all ce. 
caſion of diſpute with them. But this condeſcenfion laſted 
not long; for it will hereafter appear, that he frequeny ad. 
journed the parliament by his own authority, without ay 
diſlike expreſſed by the commons. Now the difference be- 
tween an adjournment and a prorogation conſiſts in this, that 
a prorogation ends the ſeſſion, and annuls all affairs which 
have been propoſed or debated in parliament without being 
finiſhed, ſo that they cannot ſerve for ground to the reto- 
lations of a new ſeſſion, unleſs they are propoſed afreſh, But 
an adjournment only ſuſpends them till the parliament re- 
For this reaſon, when the commons have voted 
the king a ſupply, the parliament is ſeldom or never pro. 
rogued, but only adjourned when ſome ſhort recels is necet 
ſary, that at their meeting again, they may proceed upon the 
vote till it be paſſed into an acc. | 

Before the parliament met in October, the king publiſhe 


a proclamation, for the rigorous execution of the 14s 


againſt thoſe who repaired to hear maſs at the chapels d 
embaſſadors. He till perſiſted in his diſſimulation with fe. 
gard to religion, and in his deſign to perſuade his ſubjz%, 
that he was a good proteſtant. It was properly for ta 
that theſe proclamations were intended. But the nonper 
formance of them had a quite contrary effect. For it cod 
not be thought neceſſary ſo frequently to repeat them, inte 
king had been pleaſed with ſeeing them executed accoruily 
to law. . 

The ſame month of October, the king rode in great 6? 


into the city, and laid the firſt ſtone of the foundation o 


the Royal Exchange. This building was finiſhed in à vel) 
ſhort time. ; 

This year, death, as I have faid, took out of the wor! 
Thomas Wriotheſley earl of Southampton, lord treaſurer. 
The other leſs remarkable deaths were thoſe of Dr. Mi: 
thew Wren biſhop of Ely, (great enemy of the preſbyteriaT, 
who, out of revenge for his ſeverity to them before the ciel 
wars, kept him priſoner in the Tower from the year — 
till the reſtoration, when he was reſtored to his biſhopric 
Ely, where he died, aged cighty-one years) and of the _ 
poet Abraham Cowley, little known to ftrangers, but Ve" 
much, and deſervedly, eſteemed by the Englith. 3 

After the removal of the earl of Clarendon, the Ks 


4 Particularly fir John Vaughan, fir Robert Howard. Echard. tom. III. p. 203. Char 
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RAPIN's HIS TOR 


and his miniſters, of whom the earl of Arlington, and ſir 
Orlando Bridgeman were the principal, believed it abſo- 
lutely neceſſary to give the people ſome ſatisfaction, by de- 
monſtrating the court's attention to the welfare of the nation. 
The king of France, by his invaſion of Flanders, had ſo 
clearly ſhewn, he did not intend to ſtand to his queen's re- 
nunciation of all the members of the Spaniſh monarchy, that 
he could not poſſibly be miſtaken, Beſides his power was 
daily increafing, whereas that of Spain was viſibly declining. 
It was therefore the intereſt of Europe in general, and of 
England in particular, to take carly and effectual meaſures, 
to ſet bounds to this formidable power, which might pro- 
duce great changes, if care was not taken to ſtop its progreſs. 
Nothing was more popular than ſuch a deſign, and nothing 
more capable to re- ingratiate the king with his ſubjects. So, 
the 1ſt of January 1667-8, a reſolution was taken, to enter 
into a ſtrict union with the ſtates general of the United Pro- 
vinces, to prevent the King of France's entire reduCtion of 
Flanders, and the reſt of the Spaniſh Netherlands. The 
court likewiſe refolved, to endeavour to engage the king of 
Sweden into the fame meaſures, and fo form a triple alliance 
capable to intimidate Lewis XIV. and oblige him to proceed 
with more caution. Er | 
To execute this project, fir William Temple was ordered 
to the Hague, with the character of envoy extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary. I ſhall not darzend to the particulars of the 
negotiation, which are related in the writings of fir William 
Temple, publiſhed in a French verſion. I ſhall only ob- 
ſerve, that by the addreſs of the envoy, the treaty of alliance 
between the king and the ſtates was concluded in five days, 
and what is more, ſigned by the ſtates genera), without com- 
municating it to the particular provinces, which had never 
been practiſed before. Moreover, the count de Dhona, em- 
baſſador of Sweden, engaged for his maſter, that he ſhould 
enter into the treaty, if a place was left for him as a principal. 
Afterwards, that court ſigned a like treaty in the name of 
the king of Sweden with the king of England and the ſtates 
general, it being agreed, that this treaty ſhould be confidered 
as part of the former when ratified, Theſe treaties were firſt 
tent into England, and ratified by the king, and ſhortly after, 
the king of Sweden's ratification was likewiſe received. 
Thus was concluded, in a very little time, a triple league, 
the molt important that had been long fince made in Europe, 
znd which was to check the power, as well as vaſt deſigns 
of France, | | 
For the underſtanding this treaty, of which J ſhall pre- 
ſently give the ſubſtance, it muſt be obſerved, that Lewis 
XIV. after his laſt campaign, during which he had ſeized 
many ſtrong places of the Spaniſh Netherlands, had, at 
the preſſing inſtances of the ſtates general, conſented to a 
treaty with Spain, till the end of March 1668. More- 
over, he had left to the queen regent of Spain, the choice 
of either yielding to him the places conquered by him in the 
laſt campaign, or elſe the duchy of Luxemburgh, or, inflead 
of it, Franche Comte, Cambray and Cambrefis, Douay, 
Aire, St. Omer, Bergue, Furnes, and Linck, for which he 
promiſed to ſurrender all the reſt of his conqueſts. Theſe 
offers, as it appears, were founded upon the ſuppoſition, 
that the French queen's renunciation, in the treaty of her 
marriage, was of no force. Though the thing had been de— 
cided only by the king of France himſelf, the ſtates general, 
lecing no poſſibility of obliging him to deſiſt from his pre- 
tenſions, had approved of this alternative, and poſitively en- 
gaged to join their forces with thoſe of France, to compel 
Spain to embrace one or other of theſe offers. They could 
not therefore recede, after ſuch an engagement. For which 
reaton, they reſolved to make with England three different 
treaties, which, however, were to take place, as containing 
| but one and the fame treaty. | „ 
de firſt treaty contained a defenſive alliance between 
Lngland and the ſtates general, againſt all who ſhould attack 
citaer of the parties, with a ſpecification of the ſuccours to 
be mutually given, in cafe of ſuch an attack. This alliance 
it be perpetual. 


| 37 the ſecond treaty, the king and the ſtates were obliged 
9 ule their joint endeavours to diſpoſe the king of France 
eo make peace in the Netherlands, upon one of the pro- 
poled conditions, and likewiſe the king of Spain to make 
choice of one of the two before the end of May. Bur, in 
= of any difficulty from the Spaniard, they engaged to uſe 
l cir endeavours to induce the king of France to ſtop all far- 
zer Progreſs of his arms in Flanders, and leave it wholly to 


tne 31};jog . . 
© allies, to procure the ends propoſed in this league. 
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This triple alliance was ſigned January 23. Temple's lett. p. 59. 
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The third treaty contained, 1. That if in procuring 
peace between France and Spain, any dithculties ſhould 
ariſe concerning the renunciation, care ſhould be taken ſo to 
ſettle the articles of peace, as to create no prejudice to the 
rights of either. But if one fide only ſhould reject this ex- 
pedient, then the allies ſhould proceed againſt the refuſer, in 
the manner agreed in the ſecond treaty. 2. That the allies 
ſhould uſe their endeavours to eſtabliſh peace between Spain 
and Portugal. And though they did not pretend to hinder 
the King of France from aſſiſting Portugal, they would how- 
ever prevent, as far as lay in their power, his aſſiſting that 
nation by making war in the Netherlands. g. But, in caſe 
the king of France rejecting the conditions contained in 
the ſecond treaty, ſhould make farther progreſs in Flanders, 
then the allies ſhould join with Spain, and make war upon 
the king of France, till they ſhould compel him to comply 
with the terms of the Pyrenean treaty. 4. That all theſe 
articles ſhould be ratified within four weeks“. 

This treaty which, as I faid, was ſigned by the king of 


Sweden as a principal, and was called the triple league, re- 


ceived the applauſes of all Europe, except France. Indeed, 


the tendency of it was not only to fave the Netherlands, 


purſuant to the true intereſts of England and the ſtates ge- 
neral, but alſo to prevent a fatal war, which muſt have 
thrown all Europe into a flame. It is perhaps the only ſtep 
taken by Charles, through the whole courſe of his reign, 
really tending to the advantage of England. It will here- 
atter appear, that, probably, he had no other intention than 
to dazzle the public and amuſe the world, by a procceding 
ſo much to his honour. But in ill ſupporting what he had 
ſo happily begun, he manifeſtly ſhewed, that he erred not 
through ignorance, or want of Knowing the interetts ot his 
kingdom, and thoſe of all Europe. 

Shortly after, fir William Temple concluded a treaty of 
commerce with the ſtates general, and about the fame 
time the treaty of peace between Spain and Portugal was 
happily finiſhed, under the guaranty of the King of Eng- 
land, | | | 

While theſe affairs were tranſacting, the parliament met 
the roth of February. The king, in his ſpeech ro both 
houſes, informed them, that he had made a league deten- 
five with the ſtates of the United Provinces, and another for 
an efficacious mediation of peace between France and Spain, 
into which the king of Sweden had, by his embaſſador, 
offered to enter as a principal. He added, that the poſture 
of his neighbours, and the conſequence of the new zlliance, 
obliging him to ſet out a fleet to fea, he ſhould want a ſpeedy 
iupply : that befides, it was neceflary to build ſome large 
ſhips, and fortify the ports. He concluded with defiring 
them to think ſeriouſly of ſome courſe, to beget a better 
union and compoſure in the minds of his ſubjects in matters 
of religion. | | | 

The commons joyfully received the news of the triple 
alliance; but before they proceeded to the confideration of 
the king's ſpeech, they reſolved to inquire into the miſma- 
nagements during the late wa“. They appointed for that 
purpoſe a committee, which diſcovered many miſdemeanours 
in the conduct of ſeveral perſons, “ as in the affair of Bergh- 
en in Norway; in the plundering the Eaſt India ſhips while 
the Dutch paſſed by; in the not ſetting out a ſufficient fleet 
laſt year; in the ſeparation of thoſe that were out, ſo that 
they became uſeleſs; in the want of proviſion and ammu- 
nition in the fleet, and in the forts; in payment of the ſea- 
men by tickets; in the want of intelligence and dividing the 
fleets in the ſecond year of the war; in the bufineſs of Char- 
ham, &c.” The commons accuſed Brounkard, that, after 
the firſt battle, he had carried falſe orders from the duke of 
York, while that prince was repoſing himſelf, which had 
prevented the entire deſtruction of the enemy's fleet, and ex- 
pelling him the houſe ordered him to be 1mpeached. As to 
to the affair of Chatham, they accuſed commiſſioner Pett for 
having neglected his duty. Sir William Penn was accuſed 
of having embezzled great quantities of rich goods taken in 
a Dutch prize t. | | 

The king was doubly concerned to put an end to theſe 
examinations, ſince moſt of the miſcarriages reflected upon 
him, though only ſome particular officers were directly ac.- 
cuſed, and beſides, the commons waſted the time, which, 
according to him, would have been better employed in con- 
ſidering the ſupplies he had demanded. He therefore prefled 
the commons, by three ſeveral meſſages, to haſten the 
money bill, telling them in his laſt meilage, that he intended 
to prorogue the parliament the 4th of May. But, being 


t Whereby the king was defrauded of above a hundred and fifteen thos- 
fand pounds, Echard, tom, III, p. 223. | 
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informed the houſe was not pleaſed with his meſſage, becauſe 
a prorogation would have defeated all their proceedings 
againſt delinquents, he let them know, the 24th of April, 
that he intended only an adjournment for three months ; and 
withal defired, that the money bill might be ready againft 
the 4th of May. | | 

Beſides the ſupply, the houſe of commons was employed 
in another affair, with which they were deeply affected. 
They began to diſcover the king's ſecret intentions, and be- 
lieved, that under colour of eaſing the preſbyterians, his 
deſign was to obtain a general indulgence for all the non-con- 
formiſts, including the papiſts under that general denomina- 
tion. An infinuation in his ſpeech confirmed this ſuſpicion. 
Wherefore, to ſtop the progreſs of a defign ſo contrary to 
their principles, with regard both to popery and preſbyteria- 
niſm, they preſented an addreſs to the king, to pray him 
That he would iſſue out his proclamation for enforcing 
the laws againſt conventicles; and that care might be 
taken for the preſervation of the peace againſt all unlaw- 
ful aſſemblies of papiſts and non-conformiſts.” —The king, 
according to his uſual cuſtom, failed not to publiſh a procla- 
mation, declaring, ** Fhat upon information, that divers per- 
ſons abuſing the clemency uſed to the diffenters (even 
whilſt it was -under conſideration to find out a way for the 
better union of his proteſtant ſubjects) had of late openly 
held unlawful aflemblies and conventicles, he would by 
no means permit ſuch notorious contempts of himſelf and 
his laws to go unpuniſhed, &c.“ He ſuppoſed, the par- 
lament was upon this union, becauſe he had recommended 
it to them. But the commons were far from thinking of 
this affair, unleſs by this, union the king meant an entire 
conformity with the church of England, which was not his 
intention. 5 

At the ſame time a great diſpute aroſe between the two 
houſes, occaſioned by Mr. Skinner, a merchant of London, 
who believing to have juft cauſe of complaint againſt the 


/ 


Eaſt India company, brought the matter by petition into the 


houſe of lords originally. The lords, after an examination, 
relieved him in five thouſand pounds coſts. On the other 
hand, the company having petitioned the commons, Skin- 
ner was taken into cuſtody, for applying originally to the 


lords, in a common plea, which was not agreeable to the 


law. The petition preſented to the commons by the Eaſt 
India company was voted ſcandalous by the lords, and ſeve- 
ralc onferences between the two houſes, were not capable 
to decide this difference. At laſt, the commons voted, 
That whoever ſhould be aiding or aſſiſting in putting in 
execution the order or ſentence of the houſe of lords, in 
the caſe of Thomas Skinner againſt the Eaſt India company, 
ſhould be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of 
the commons of England, and an infringer of the privileges 
of the houſe.” | | | 
The ſame day this vote paſſed in the houſe of commons, 
being the 8th of May, the king came to the houfe of peers, 
and paſting the bill for raifing three hundred and ten thou- 
ſand pounds by an impoſition on wines and other liquors, 
and fome other acts, he adjourned the parliament to the 
11th of Auguit. He adjourned it again a ſecond time to the 
the 1ſt of March, and at laſt prorogued it to the 19th of 
October, 1669. TS 
I have already mentioned the affairs between France and 
Spain, and the alternative offered by the French king. The 
marquis of Caſtel Rodrigo, or rather the court of Spain, not 
being in haſte to make a choice, Lewis XIV. in February 
invaded Franche Comte *, and in leſs than a fortnight ſub- 
ducd the whole province. This conqueſt however did not 
make him riſe in his demands, but he was ſtill willing to 
ſtand to the offer of the two conditions he had propoſed. 
zut the court of Spain delayed, as much as poſhble, to de- 
clare upon the offered alternative, defigning to engage Eng- 
land and the ſtates in a war againſt France. Mean while, 
as the treaty of the triple league was directly contrary to the 
deſign of Spain (the three allies having only engaged to take 
up arms in caſe the king of France refuſed to ſtand to his 
propoſal) it was not poſhble for the court of Spain to ac- 
compliſh their ends. At laſt, after many tergiverſations, 
the marquis of Caſtel Rodrigo declared, he accepted the 
firſt condition, by which France was to keep what had 


In the beginning of May, the queen miſcarried a ſecond time. Idem, 
220. 
% Which then belonged to the king of Spain. Echard, tom. III. p. 226. 
From this time, England had the beſt opportunity of holding the ballance 
of Europe, which if it had immoveably obſerved, and with reaſonable vi- 
gour, it might have ſaved ſpending thoſe millions of treaſure, and oceans 
of blood, that have fince happened, Echard- Whatever the Spaniſli loſt by 


was concluded and ſigned the 2d of May, after a tortniphe' 


the Netherlands, fince, believing, that Lewis directed bis 


been conquered the laſt campaign. This choice 

ſurpriſed the ſtates, who had relied on the Spaniards dc. 
ting rather the ſecond condition, which appeared * . 
vantageous to them. But the policy of the Spaniſh Gon vn 
to throw England and the ſtates into an unavoidable ak * 
of making war againſt France, if ſhe ſhould offer to oY 
her conqueſts in the Netherlands. Purlve 

This choice being made, the peace was no longer dit 

The town of Aix la Chapelle wa agreed on for the ph. 
treaty, and the plenipotentiaries of France and Spain 5 
England, Sweden, and the ſtates, repairing thither, the * 


negotiation. The treaty contained in ſubſtance, That tte 
king of France ſhould Keep poſſeſſion of Charleroy, Binch 
Aeth, Douay, Fort-de-la Scarpe, Tournay, Oudenarde 
Liſle, Armentieres, Courtray, Berghes, Furnes, with ; 
their dependencies. The king of France, on his { 
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ſtored Franche Comte to the crown of Spain. The alle diſord 
ſtates were guarantees of this peace, and all other princes ad much 
ſtates were allowed to be ſo if they pleaſed x. E prodig 
Though the treaty of Aix la Chapelle had confiderahly i. we ha 
creaſed the power of France, the ſtates general of the Un. fſeerlin 
ted Provinces believed it a great advantage, to have ſtopyeg Y pound 
the progreſs of the French arms. They aſcribed 10 the... bor w. 
ſelves the whole glory, though, indeed, the triple league bad a: 
would never have been thc ght of by them, had it 10. to bui 
been firſt propoſed by the king of England. To ung. W fea, ir 
lize their glory, they ſtruck a medal, on one fide of ue MF The 
was ſeen Holland leaning againſt a trophy, and on the Ke. 3 thouſa 
verſe, an inſcription to this effect : “ That they had fccyred © the fig 
the laws; reformed religion; aſſiſted, defended, aud tj. E ſhip w 
conciled kings; reſtored freedom to the ocean; procyre! E vaniſh 
by their arms a glorious peace, and eſtabliſhied the trag. E want, 
quillity of all Europe.” On the other hand, jul Fag. But 
Beuninghen, who hack been employed in negot!.atno the E papiſt: 
peace, ſtruck a medal, and compared himiclt t© Juſhy = The d 
ſtopping the courſe of the ſun. As the king of France bad E King's 
taken the ſun for his device, the meaning of the medal could = Loub! 
not be miftaken. But the ſtates immediately ſuppteffad it, ungto 
As for the firſt, and ſome others, which diſcovered too erex and C 
preſumption, they were not broke till two years arr, not o 
They had afterwards cauſe to repent of this inſult offered to Hheing 
Lewis XIV. | | = court 
When 1 ſaid, that Charles, in all appearance, propoſe bis re) 
the triple league only to amuſe the public, and appeale in | where 
| ſome meaſure the diſcontents of the people, which began to | zcalb 
appear, I founded my conjecture, firſt, upon fir William = ccuſt, 
Temple's ſuſpicion, that the king would not long continuein = had f 
this reſolution. This ſuſpicion appears in ſeveral of his = out 


there, 
if the 
He fo 
papiſts 
could 


they 1 


letters. But as they were writ to the earl of Arlington, 
ſecretary of ſtate, he contented himſelf with inſinuating his 
belief, without daring to ſpeak too openly. Secondly, it ba 
been ſeen in a letter of the king of France to d'Eftiad:, 
how little Charles concerned himſelf for the preſervation dt 
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views that way, he offered to let him make that conqueſt Afte 
vnmoleſted, without reſerving an inch of land to himſch, = con 
provided Lewis would abandon the ſtates general. Thirdly, 4 king, 
the fale of Dunkirk to France ſhewed, that Lewis's con. How of 
queſts in Flanders would give but little jealouſy to Chace, 3 fee. the 
In the fourth place, at the very time that all Europe wi = Whole 
diſſolved in joy for the concluſion of the triple league, |: I himſel 
Thomas Clifford, the king's favourite, ſaid openly,— = Preten 
* Well, for all this noiſe, we mult yet have another de 3 have v 
with the Dutch before it be long.” Fifthly, France het: 3 tree li 


the ot 
cumſp 
engage 
cautio! 
bs. of bb . 
as thet wulati 

1 & York, 
firmed 


| : . Praute ol fea 
ſtrange conduct afterwards, in making a lcagur with Ei 3 
: 2 3 Thi 


againſt Holland, it cannot but be ſufpected, that mere 5 
at that time a ſecret correſpondence between Fiance 
England. Sixthly, events are commonly the bas intechte, 
ters of men's actions. And it will preſently app", 2 


ſelf did not diſcover much uneaſineſs at this triple alliane” 
She not only infiſted upon all her pretenſions, but cvci Aus 
de Lionne, ſecretary of ſtate, writing to d'Eſtraces % 0 
caſion of the triple alliance, has theſe words, 
Dutch enter into alliances contrary to the inteicl 
majeſty, we ſhall not be ſo much troubled at 2: 
imagined : I know what I ſay, and upon waa! zog 
tion I ſpeak it.“ If to this be added, king Charles“ 


Veral [ 
navy. 
ed by | 
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« 1 Not 
the French ravages, the Engliſh gained a very great private benefit U, 


p I F « 1 pl 116, 110 
one Brewer, ſaid to be of Englith parents, with about fifty V allocus, 4 E y 
England, 330%” rr Joh 


wrought and dyed fine woollen cloths, thereupon came into ye lk . 
them the Engliſh were in a few years iuſtructed to make and due 0b tom 3 z 1 
cloths, cheaper by forty per cent, than they could before. K. Coke, F 11 


II. p. 161. 


RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 885 


Charles made but little account of his engagements, entered this year, except ſome embaſſies, which the ſequel requires 

Pr! by the triple alliance; but it is not yet time to ſpeak ſhould be mentioned. Sir William Godolphin was ſent to 

of theſe matters. the court of Spain; Mr. Ralph Montague was firſt envoy, 

After the removal of the earl of Clarendon, the face of and ſoon after embaſſador to France; the earl of Carliſle 

thc Engliſh court was entirely changed. The king, more went embaſſador to Stockholm“, and fir William Temple 

.c eaſe by the abſence of A troubleſome miniſter, whoſe embaſlador extraordinary to the ſtates general. On the other 

very preſence was a reproof to his conduct, gave himſelf up hand, monſicur Colbert was ſent from France to reſide as 
to his pleaſures, without any reſerve or diſcretion. "The duke embaſſador at the Engliſh court. | 

of Buckingham, who had no religion, and gloried in his There were alſo ſome changes at court: among others, 

debaucheries, and Wilmot, earl of Rocheſter, the greateſt ſir Thomas Clifford was made treaſurer of the houſhold, 

wit, and the moſt ſatirical and licentious poet of his age, the duke of Monmouth, the king's natural ſon, was made 

were his principal favourites)“. With theſe two men, and captain of his life-guard of horſe; fir John Trevor, lately 

his miltreſſes, the King ſpent almoſt his whole time, and it returned from France, where he had been envoy, was ſworn 

vas with difficulty that his miniſters could find an opportu- one of his majeſty's principal ſecretaries of ſtate, on the re- 
nity to ſpeak to him of his affairs, Pleaſures and debauches fignation of fir William Morrice, to whom was given ten 

were the ſole entertainments of the court, and vice appeared thouſand pounds ſterling. | | 
there barefaced. In a word, England had never ſeen a more This year died Algernoon Percy, earl of Northumber— 

diſorderly court, and, unhappily, their example had but too land, who was ſucceeded by his ſon*; the famous poets 

much influence upon the reſt of the people. The king was Davenant, and Denham; and the great ſoldier fir William 

prodigal to exceſs, Beſides his ſtanding revenues, which, as Waller, ſo often mentioned in the hiſtory of the civil wars. 

we have ſeen, amounted to twelve hundred thouſand pounds He had been impriſoned by the independent parliament, and 

ſterling, he had conſumed the cighteen hundred thouſand confined till the king's reſtoration, when he was delivered, 

ounds given him the laſt year by the parliament, in uſes being confidered on account of his ſufferings as a ſort of 
tor which that money was not intended. This year, he royaliſt. | | 

had aſked a ſupply of his parliament, pretending a neceſſity | 1669. ] Though the year produced no memorable events, 
to build ſome new ſhips of war, and to put a great fleet to it was however fatal to Europe, fince it was, probably, this 
ſea, in Maintenance of his engagements by the triple alliance. year that meaſures began to be taken for the ſtrict union of 
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thouſand pounds, but the act not paſſipg till two days after Temple's letters, that Mr. Puffendorf, who had this year 
the figning of the treaty of Aix la Chapelle, not a fingle been ſent envoy from Sweden to the court of France, calling 
ſhip was built, and the neceſſity of putting a fleet to fea, at the Hague in his return, ſaid to fir William Temple, 
vaniſhed at once. Notwithſtanding this, he was always in that a miniſter at the French court had aſſured him, that the 
want, and his revenues perpetually anticipated. triple alliance would not ſubſiſt, and that the Engliſh court 


5 But a ſtill greater misfortune to England was, that only had already changed their meaſures. The ſame Mr. Puffen- 
* E papiſts, or men of no religion, had any credit at court. dorf ſaw a letter in marſhal Turenne's hands at Paris, from 
his Ide duke of Buckingham, the earl of Rocheſter, and the monſicur Colbert the French embaflador in London, wherein 
hid E King's miſtreſſes, were not perſons who gave themſelves any that embaſſador, ſpeaking of the Engliſh court, has theſe 
ould = wiouble to ſtop the progreſs of popery. The earl of Ar- words: —“ I have at laſt made them ſenſible of the whole 
d it = lington, ſecretary of ſtate, was, like the king, a diſguiſed, © extent of his majeſty's liberality.” So, it is ſcarce to be 
2 and Clifford, a declared papiſt. The duke of Vork was doubted, that Colbert's embaſſy to London was deſigned to 
ae not only a catholic, but alſo very zealous for his religion. gain or corrupt the Engliſh court, and that he ſucceeded. It 
ed 19 © Being conſidered as preſumptive heir to the crown, great is the time only that is queſtioned, ſince the thing itſelf ap- 


court was made to him, and with the more application, as peared manifeſtly in the ſequel. 

noſed bis revenues being large, and his management trugal, he had The latter end of March, Coſmo de Medici prince of 
bf IE 3 wherewithal to gain courtiers. It may be judged, that his Tuſcany arrived in England, where he was received with all 
an 10 Leal had ſuffered him not to advance proteſtants to places of the reſpect due to his birth and particular merit. As his 
. truſt, when he could introduce perſons of his religion. He deſign was only to ſee England after he had viſited Spain and 
1 2 5 bad fo powerful a party at court, and ſo many creatures France, he was ſhewn, by order of the king, whatever was 
of his avout the King's perſon, that he was in a manner abſolute curious, and particularly the two univerſities. | 
gon, there, and directed the reſolutions of the council. Laſtly, Shortly after his departure, prince George of Denmark 
ng his if the king had any religion, he was moſt inclined to popery. came allo to pay the king a viſit, but made no long ſtay then 
it b He found, beſides, a conſiderable advantage in careſſing the in England. | 
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ads papiſts, whom he eſteemed his firm friends, whereas he The gth of July the large and magnificent theatre at Ox- 


5 could not help dreading the zeal of the proteſtants, in caſe ford, built at the expence of Pr. Sheldon archbiſhop of Can- 
od bs © they ſhould diſcover he had abjured their religion. terbury, was opened. He was chancellor of the univerſity, 
nquel Alter this view of the ſtate of the Engliſh court, it is eaſy and ſhortly after reſigned that honour to the duke of Or- 
imſel, ds conceive, that thoſe who had moſt credit and acceſs to the mond. The duke was {till lord lieutenant of Ireland, but 
hirdly, I king, could hardly intend the benefit of the kingdom. Every ſoon after was removed, and ſucceeded by the lord Roberts, 
s col. one of his moſt intimarg councillors would have been glad to who was not of the duke's principles. 
10 ſee the king abſolute, that he might have at command the In all appearance, the king had now formed a ſort of 
de n I whole riches of England to laviſh upon them. The king ſcheme with regard to religion, 'This was to incorporate 
zue, l. 4 himſelf was fo uneaſy to be continually forced to deviſe freſh the prefbyterians with the church of England, and procure a 
5 Ptetences to demand money of his parliament, that he could toleration for all the other non- conformiſts. He might have 
her War I have wiſhed to be delivered from that trouble,-and to have in this a double view. Firſt, to gain the preſbyterians, who 
ce her: tree liberty to take what he wanted without aſking. But on were very numerous in the kingdom, and perhaps make uſe 
ance 3 the other hand, he thought himſelf obliged to proceed cir- of them, thus united with the church of England, to check 
ren M. I cumſpectly, the example of his father not permitting him to the fury of the epiſcopalians, who were not lefs enemies to 
on be. © "gage in the ſame courſe, before he had taken greater pre- the papiſts than to the preſbyterians. If the king had not 
© IE cho & cautions, This was the reaſon, that for ſome years the been a papiſt, which was then little known, it would be dif- 
court projects were executed gradually, and with great diſſi- ficult to underſtand this policy, ſince, ſuppoſing him a zea- 
wm— notwithſtanding the warm temper of the duke of lous member of the church of England, what occaſion had 
Fan, po 25 eagernets of the papiſts. For it may be af- he to guard againſt her? But being a catholic, the advan- 
e at the king alone oppoted their career, whether out tages of theſe precautions are very viſible. His ſecond view, 
ear or prudence, - univerſally allowed, and afterwards manifeſtly diſcovered, 
1 I wu 25 tuner, the king diverted himſelf with making ſe- was, by procuring an indulgence for all non-couformiſts with- 
I q al progreties into the country, to view the ports and the out diſtinction, to procure alfo the ſame favour for the pa- 


inter pte. : wy 4 5 on a iuadron into the Mediterranean, command- piſts. In purſuance of this ſcheme, the king and his mi- 
ar, dh. * l - ] homas Allen, who forced the Algerines to a peace niſters affected to expreſs great Kindneſs for the pretbyterians, 

3 7 AdVantageous to England, | and this kindneſs encouraged them to appear more openly, 
br othing more of any importance paſſed during the reſt of and hold their aſſemblies with lefs caution and ſcerecy. In 


loo, . 5 | 5 
1d, 6 8 John Wilmot emu of Rocheſter, was then but twelve years old, an age famous family of the Percy's, 
ine Noos 3 „ ee do partake of the king's debaucheries, | 
Coke, 197 I „ the ür Samuel Moreland as envoy, le's let. p, 179. 
2 9 Ged within uro years, and with him was extinct the antient and 
Dr, 


The parliament had granted him three hundred and ten France with England. At leaſt, it appears in fir William 


b He faid ſo to Mr, de Wit, who told fir William Temple of it, See Tem- 
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886 RAPIN's HIS To 
ſhort, fir Orlando Bridgeman lord keeper, whether privy to 
the king's ſecret intentions, or led by motives of mildneſs and 
humanity, acquainting two of the moſt eminent prefbyterian 
miniſterse, that he defired a conference with them; they 
waited on him accordingly, and he freely told them, he de- 
ſigned to make them ſome propoſals for a comprehenſion tor 
the preſbyterians, and a toleration for the independents and 
the reſt. Upon this occaſion, theſe two preſbyterian miniſ- 
ters had ſeveral conferences with two epiſcopal doctors, 
one of whom was chaplain to the lord keeper. When it is 
conſidered, that in the Savoy conference, at the beginning of 
this reign, the two parties could not agree in any one point, 
and that in the preſent conference an agreement was imme— 
diately made, it can hardly be doubted, that the two epiſco- 
pal divines came fully prepared to facilitate the accommoda- 
tion. However this be, they agreed among them concern- 
ing reordination, which was the point they moſt differed 
about, That all preſbyterian miniſters who had been al- 
rcady ordained, ſhouid be admitted into the miniſtry of the 
church of England with this form of words,“ Take thou 
legal authority to preach the word of God, and adminiſter 
the holy ſacraments, in any congregation of England, where 
thou ſhalt be lawfully appointed thereunto.“ This was not 
properly a new ordination, but only a power to exerciſe their 
miniſtry in the church of England. It was alſo agreed, that 
ceremonies ſhould be left indifferent, fo that they might be 
uſed or not, according as every one ſhould think fit: and 
that the liturgy ſhould be altered: Moreover, that thoſe 
who could not be comprehended ſhould be indulged : and 
for ſecurity to the government, the names of the teachers, 
and all the members of the congregations ſhould be re- 


giſtered. Agreeably to this ſcheme, the lord chief juſtice 


Hale undertook to draw up a bill againſt the enſuing par- 
liament, and the lord keeper promiſed to ſupport it with all 
his power. It is eaſy to perceive, this project, however 
neceſſary to the king's deſigns, was however directly con- 
trary to the principles of the parliament, who were averſe to 
all condeſcenſion. Accordingly it came to nothing. 

Mean time, whether the ſecret of what paſſed in the con- 


ferences .was not well kept, or the non-conformiſts, encou- 


raged by the court, aſſumed too much liberty, the archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury reſolved to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to 
break their meaſures. For that purpoſe he writ to all his 
ſuffragan biſhops a circular letter, requiring them to take a 
very particular account of them in their dioceſes. When he 
was provided with the neceſſary informations, he went to the 
king, and obtained from him a proclamation to enforce the 
laws againſt conventicles, and particularly the act for re- 
ſtraining non-conformiſts from inhabiting in corporations, 
This proclamation was executed like thoſe againſt the papiſts. 
For, about two months after, the king cauſed the non-con- 
formiſt miniſters to be told, that he inclined to favour them, 
and if they would addreſs him for his clemency and the li- 


berty they enjoyed under him, it would be accepted. Where- 


upon ſuch an addreſs was prepared, and preſented to the 
king at the carl of Arlington's lodgings, who received it 
graciouſly, and returned a favourable an{wer®. 

The parliament, according to the prorogation, met the 
19th of October. The king in a ſhort ſpeech demanded 
money for the diſcharge of his debts, and briefly propoſed 
the union of the two kingdoms of England and Scotland. 
Then the lord keeper cnlarged upon theſe points. But the 


commons, inſtead of taking the king's ſpeech into conſide- 


ration, proceeded upon other affairs. The public accounts 
were examined*, with the uſes to which the king had ap- 
plied the money given him by the parliament, and fir George 
Carteret, who had the keeping ot ſome of the books being 


found very blameable, was expelled the houſe. Then they 


addretted the king to thank him for his proclamation againſt 
conventicles, praying him to continue the ſame care to ſup— 
preſs them for the future. | 

But, not contented with this, they appointed a committee 
to enquire into the behaviour of the non-conformifts, This 
committee reported, “ That there were divers conventicles 
and other ſeditious meetings near the parliament, where great 
numbers of difaft-cicd perions frequently met, which was 
not only an atflront to the government, but alſo of imminent 
danger to both houſes, and the peace of the kingdom.” It 
ſcems, the houte was aſhamed to ſhew fo much reſentment 
againſt the preſhyterians, folcly on the account of religion, 
and therefore took great care to intereſt the ſtate, im order to 


e Dr. Martin, and Mr. Baxter, 

4 Dr. Wilkins, and Dr. Burton the keeper's chaplain, | 

* His antwer was, „“ That he would do his, utmolt to get them compre« 
4 . | 1 . . 1 *3 vo 
nended within: the public eſtabliſtunent. 


tion of non-conformiſts, ſo that it was believed the 


was, during the troubles in Scotland, a rigid preſbyterian, 


ſo entirely wore them out, that ſcarce any trace of them was 


reaſon, namely, “ That if the king pleaſed the Scots, i: 
would be ſure of them in order to the executing of any de- 


RY of ENGLAND. 


create a belief, that the preſbyterians were puilty 


of (edit; 
For they were always included under the general (edition 


denowing. 
J ought to 


be reſponſible for the conduct of the other ſects, with wh 
om 


however they had no communication. Upon the re 
the committee, the houſe declared, that they would, f 
adhere to the King in the maintenance of the eſtabliſhey 
vernment of the church and ſtate, againſt all enemies of 
ſoever. When it is conſidered, that the ſtate had a 
enjoyed a more perfect tranquillity than at preſent wht 
hardly be queſtioned, that this declaration of the co 
was owing to the forementioned project, which, doubtſeſ 
was come to their knowledge, and of which they were By 
ſolved to prevent the execution, by directly declarino Tor 
much they were againſt it, | FE 
At laſt the commons voted the king a ſupply of 
dred thouſand pounds. But, before Shay on Foods: Fa 
means to raiſe this ſum, they revived the debate concern : 
Skinner and the Eaſt India company, and came to ſeveral x. 
ſolutions, which the lords looked upon as fo many violati h 
of their privileges in point of judicature, 'The differen 
between the two houſes daily increafing, the king ſay I 
would be very difhcult to reconcile them, and that the 00 8 
mons would not proceed upon the money bill ill this ai 
was adjuſted; and as he had no room to expect an e | 
he prorogued the parliament the x1th of December Sik 
14th of February following. | | 8 
The parliament of Scotland met the ſame day with that af 
England. But before I ſpeak of the tranſactions of that l 
liament, it will not be improper, briefly to ſhew the 3 
ter of the duke of Lauderdale, the king's high commiſfone: 
This lord made fo great a figure in this reign, both iq "ay 
land and Scotland, that his character muſt not be thous; 
foreign to our hiſtory. ; IE 
John Maitland, earl (afterwards duke) of Lauderdale, 


It Can 
Minong 


1 


zealous covenanter, and a diſtinguiſhed enemy of the royal 
authority. But he turned to the king's intereſt in 164; 
when duke Hamilton invaded England, for the ſervice 0 
Charles I. From that time, he was looked upon in Sco:- 
land as an enemy of his country. But, after the arrival of 
Charles II. in Scotland, and the compoſure of the differences 
between the Scots, he followed the king into England, us 
taken at the battle of Worceſter, and confined in ſeveral 
priſons, till the king's reſtoration, During bis impriſonmen: 
he had great impreſhons of religion on his mind. But af. 
ter the king had received him into his favour and council, h: 


left. Whether he knew the ſecret ſentiments of the king 
and duke of York, with regard to religion and the govern: 
ment, or only ſuſpected them, he imagined, the beſt way to 
preſerve his favour, was to enter into all the king's ſuppoſed 
views, -and endeavour to render him abſolute in both king- 
doms. Upon the king's reſtoration, it was debated in coun- 
cil, whether epiſcopacy ſhould be reſtored in Scotland. The 
earl of Lauderdale ſtrenuouſly oppoſed it, for an extraordinary 
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ſign he might afterwards be engaged in.“ This advice, 
though it was not followed, was acceptable to the king, aud 
rivetted the duke in his favour. The reſolution to reſtore 
epiſcopacy having been executed, no man appcared more 
ardent againſt the preſbyterians, nor had they a more violent 
perſecutor. I ſhall doubtleſs have occaſion to ſay more 0. 
him hereafter, but this ſuffices to give ſome idea of h 
character. | 1 15 . 

It was through his means and intrigues that the patlir. 
ment, held this year in Scotland, paſſed an act which raiſes 
the King's ſupremacy higher than ever. The fame parle. 
ment approved the raiſing of the militia, and it was enacted, 
that it ſhould be kept up, and be ready to march into an) 0! 
the king's dominions, for any caufe in which his majeſtys 
authority, power, or greatneſs, ſhould be concerned; 4 
that orders ſhould be tranſmitted to them from the coun! 
without any mention of orders from the king. It was no at 
firſt known, what could be the intent of an act which Ike 
ed to take the militia out of the king's hands, and put l 
into the power of the council. But it was afterwards Pet, 
ceived, that this was Lauderdale's contrivance, that it * 
king. ſhould have occaſion to call in the Scotith army, i 
ſhould not be neceſſary to ſend any orders himſelf, but te 


2 PI. * 

f And, after all the moſt ſhameful items that could be put mv 5 
count, there was none offered for about eight hundred thouwand pow 
Burnet, p. 268. 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


il, upon a ſecret intimation, might do it without 
0 ag 4 if the deſign ſhould miſcarry, it ſhould lie 
2 the council, whom the king might diſown, and ſo none 
* him be liable for . This ſhews, that projects were 
be forming to render the king abſolute in England. 
This year, the King's mother died in France, the roth of 
Auguſt, in the fixtieth year of her age. The famous duke 
of Albemarle died likewiſe the 3d of January, and was ſuc- 
cecded in his eſtate and honour by Chriſtopher his only ſon. 


To theſe deaths may be added that of the famous Prynne, 


the indefatigable author of more than two hundred treatiſes, 
moſt of them of little eſteem. _ | 1 

[1669-70] The parliament meeting the 14th of February, 
the king told the two houſes, ** That when they laſt met, 
he aſked them a ſupply, and now aſked It again with great 
inſtance : the uneaſineſs and ftraitneſs of his affairs could 
not continue without very ill effects to the whole kingdom. 
He let them know, that having fully informed himſelf of the 
expences of the laſt war, he could aſſure them, that no part 
of the monies they had given him, had been diverted to other 
uſes, But on the contrary, a very great ſum had been raiſcd 
out of his ſtanding revenue and credit, and a very great debt 
contracted, and all for the war. Laſtly, he recommended 
to them, not to ſuffer any occaſion of difference between them- 
{elves to be revived.” | 33 

The lord keeper then made a ſpeech, which I think ne- 
cefſary to inſert at length, to ſhew the King's confidence 
in this parliament, which had already granted him ſuch 
large ſums. | | 


My lords, and you knights, citizens, and butgeſles of the 
| houſe of commons, 


« AT your laſt meeting, his majeſty did acquaint you 
with the great occaſions he had for a ſupply, and that he had 


forborn to aſk it ſooner, more in conſideration of giving 
ſome time for the eaſe of the people, after the burden ot 
the war, than that the condition of his affairs could fo long 
have wanted: and his majeſty hath commanded me how to 
{peak more fully and plainly upon this ſubject. His majeſty 
hath not only by his miniſters, but in his own royal perſon, 
examined the accompts, touching the experices of the laſt 
war, and had thought himſclf concerned to let you know, 
that all the ſupplics which you gave him for the war, have 
been by him applied to the war, and no part of them to 
any other uſes : nay, ſo far from it, that if the preparations 
towards the war ſhall be taken to be for the ufe of the wat, 


as they muſt be, a great part of his owh revenue, to many 


hundred thouſands of pounds, hath been employed allo, 
and ſwallowed up in the charge of the war, and what did 
neceſſarily relate to it. To which may be added the great 
= debts contracted by his majeſty in the war, and the great 
= charges in the repairs of the hulls of his ſhips, and putting 
his navy into ſuch a condition as it was before. Beſides, 
his majeſty thinks it ought to be conſidered, that when the 
charges of the war were at the higheſt, the inevitable effects 
of it, and thoſe other calamities, which it pleaſed God at 
that time to bring upon us, did make ſo great a diminution 
of his revenues, that, beſides all other accidents and diſad— 
vantages, the loſs that he ſuſtained in three branches of his 
revenue, in his cuſtoms, exciſe, and hearth- money, by rea- 
ſon of the war, the plague, and the fire, did amount to 


little leſs than to fix hundred thouſand pounds. Thus you 


fee, that though your ſupplies have been great, yet the 
charges occaſioned by the war, and the calamities which ac- 
companied it, have been greater: and that the debt which is 
left upon his majeſty, and which he complains of, hath been 
contracted by the war, and not by the diverfion of the mo- 
es deſigned for it. 

His majeſty hath commanded me to ſay one thing more 
to you upon this ſubject, That he did not enter into the war 
upon any private inclination or appetite of his own. The 
rſt ſtep he made towards it, did ariſe from your advice, 
and the promiſes of your aſſiſtance : but if the charges and 
accidents of the war have outgone all your ſupplies, and 
left him under the burden of this debt, he thinks, that as 
well the juſtice to your promiſe, as the duty and loyalty you 
have always ſhewed him, will oblige you to relieve him from 
it: and the rather, when you ſhall ſeriouſly conſider, how 
uncaly this burden muſt be to him, and what ill conſequen- 
ces the continuance under it muſt draw upon all his affairs; 
in which particular you, and every perſon you repreſent in 


Let it be remembered of him, that he was a conſiderahle inſtrument 
n the reſtoration, 


committed to him, 
preſent parliament, 
Number 128. 


which he put into good order, and died a member of the 
being one of the repreſentatives for the city of Bath, 


for the firſt offence, and ten for the ſecond. 


was received into tavour, had the records of the Tower 


887 
this nation, will be concerned, as well as himſelf. His ma- 
jeſty doth therefore command me in his name, to deſire you 
once more, and to conjure you, by that conſtant duty and 
loyalty which you have always expreſſed to him, and by al} 
the concernment you have for the ſupport of the honour 
and ſafety of his government, to provide ſuch a ſupply for 
him at this time, as may bear proportion to the preſfing oc- 
daſions that he hath, and to the ſtate of his affairs at home 
and abroad; and ſo ſpeedily and fo effectually, as may anſwer 
the ends for which he hath deſired it. His majeſty hath 
further commanded me, to put you in mind of what was 


at your Jaſt meeting propoſed to you concerning an union 


between the two Kingdoms, and to let you know, that the 
parliament of Scotland, hath ſince declared to his majeſty, 
That ſuch commiſſioners as his majeſty ſhall name, ſhall 
be authorized on their part, to treat with commiſſioners for 
this kingdom upon the grounds and conditions of the union, 
His majeſty therefore thought fit now again to recom- 
mend it to you; to take that matter effectually into your 
conſideration.“ | | 

It would have been cruel not to be moved with the king's 
wants, after having fo gloriouſly maintained a war againſt 
Holland, for which the parliament had granted him but five 
millions five hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, fince 
the pedce. Wherefore the commons, as an eflectual mark 
of their affection for the king, and of their reliance on the 
truth of the Keeper's ſpeech, voted the king a ſupply capable 
to deliver him from his heavy burden. For this purpoſe they 


| prepated two bills, one “ to lay a duty upon all wines and 


vinegar imported into the kingdom, from the 24th of 
June, 1670, to the 24th of June, 1678 ;” the other “ for 
the advancing the ſale of his majeſty's fee farm rents, and 


other rents.” The firſt is computed at five hundred and 


fixty thouſand pounds fterling ; the other, is believed to 
have raiſed more than double that ſum, ſo that he could 
depend upon ſeventeen hundred thouſand pounds. Thus 
the kihg received for this glorious war with Holland, ſeven 
millions ſeven hundred and fixty thouſand pounds fterling, 
which amounts to eighty two millions five hundred and fixty 
thouſand Dutch florins. And yet, there are Engliſh writers 
who ſeem to triumph, that this war coſt the ſtates forty 
millions. N 

The difference between the two houſes being revived this 
ſeſſion, the king, fearing the conſequences, ſummoned both 
houſes to Whitehall, and propoſed to them an expedient to 
end it ; namely, by razing all entries and records, votes and 
reſolutions concerning Skinner's affair, which was agreed to, 


and ſo the diſpute was at end. 


This agreement produced an addreſs, preſented jointly to 


the king by both houſes the 11th of March, to pray him to 


give order for the ſuppreſſion of conventicles in and near 
London and Weſtminſter, and to put the laws in execution 
againſt popiſh recuſants. The king anſwered, that effectual 
courſe ſhould be taken in both caſes. ; | 

[ 1670. ] The 11th of April, the king came to the houſe of 
peers and paſſed twelve bills, among which were the two 
money bills, and a third for the ſuppreſſion of ſeditious con- 


venticles. The ſubſtance of this act was, that, If any 


perſon upwards of fixteen, ſhould be preſent at any aſſe mbly, 
conventicle, or meeting, under colour or pretence of any 
exerciſe of religion, in any other manner, than according 
to the liturgy and practice of the church of England, where 
there were five perſons, or more, beſides thoſe of the houſe- 
hold; in ſuch caſes the offenders were to pay five ſhillings 
And the 
preachers and teachers in any ſuch meetings, were to forfeit 
twenty pounds for the firſt, and forty for the ſecond offence. 
And laſtly, thoſe who ſuffered any ſuch conventicles in their 


| houſes, barns, yards, &c. were likewiſe to forfeit twenty 
pounds h.“ 
church of England, endeavour to excuſe the ſeverity of this 


Moſt of the Engliſh hiſtorians, attached to the 


act, by ſaying, it was made more upon political, than upon 
religious accounts. But this is always by means of the general 
name of non-conformiſts, under which the preſbyterians were 
compriſed, though, ſince the King's reſtoration, they had 
never been concerned in any inſurrection, or ill defign againſt 
the government. 


After pathng theſe acts, the king adjourned the parlianient 
to the 24th of October. 


It ſeems, that hitherto the king had reaſon to be pleaſed 
with a parliament, which, befides a ſtanding revenue of 


n This act was ſeverely executed in London, and put things in ſuch diſor- 
der, that many of the trading men began to talk of removing with their 
ſtocks over to Holland, But the king put a ſtop to further ſeverities. Bur- 


100 Ig 


net, p. 270. 
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twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, had granted him 
ſolely for the war with Holland, above ſeven millions and a 
half, without reckoning ſo many other extraordinary ſums 
given him before the war. This parliament, ſuppoſing the 
king a zealous member of the proteſtant church of England, 
defired but two things, which, upon that ſuppoſition he 
might readily grant. The one was, to come into their views 
and meaſures for the deſtruction of the preſbyterians ; the 
other to diſable the papiſts from giving any jealouſy to the 
proteſtants. On the other hand, the parliament might juſtly 
ſuppoſe, that after having carried the royal prerogative ſo 
high, the king had reaſon to be pleaſed, and would endeavour 
to preſerve a happy union with a parliament ſo devoted to 


him. It is certain, if the king had entirely complied with 


the parliament in theſe two articles, and confined his prero- 

gative within the extenfive bounds which the parliament 
ſeemed to preſcribe to it, he might have ſpent his days with 
more happineſs, tranquillity, and plenty, than any of his 
predeceſſors. But the parliament's ſuppoſition being falſe, 
it is not ſurpriſing, that the king would not enter into their 


views. Inſtead of being zealous for the proteſtant religion, 


his intention was to overturn it. Inſtead of deſtroy ing the 
preſbyterians, his deſign was to grant them an indulgence, 
in order to have a pretence to procure the ſame for the papiſts. 
Inſtead of being content with the power aſcribed him by 
the parliament, he thought it unworthy a king to found the 
extent of his authority upon acts of parliament only. Be- 
fides, it was a pain to him to be forced to demand money, 
and to uſe for that purpoſe pretences notoriouſly falſe, though 
the parliament ſeemed to be ſatisfied with them. It would 
have been more agreeable to him to ſay, ** It is my will and 
Pleaſure,” than to be obliged to uſe humble intreaties to 
the commons. This his favourites were continually repre- 
ſenting to him, and to this the example of what he had him- 
ſelf ſeen practiſed in neighbouring ſtates ſtrongly prompted 
him. He was therefore impatient to free himſelf from this 
yoke of the parliament, and the more, as by augmenting 
his power, he ſhould be better able to countenance the pa- 
Pitts, and introduce their religion, which was his own as 
well as his brother's. But if father Orleans the jeſuit is to 
be credited, theſe were not the motives which induced the 
king to take other reſolutions. “ It was ſolely the indig- 
nation of his miniſters to ſee a republican ſpirit creeping into 
the parliament, and engaging them in ſo many proceedings 
againſt the royal authority. Among other things, the triple 
alliance into which the republican cabal had forced the king, 


contrary to his inclination, appeared to the miniſters an 


audacious uſurpation upon the royal Pres, the con- 
ſequences of which were to be prevented. Full of theſe re- 
ſentments, they perſuaded the king to render himſelf abſo- 


lute, in purſuance of the rights of his crown, and the laws 


of the kingdom, to confine the parliament within the bounds 
preſcribed by immemorial cuſtom, and not to ſuffer a mixture 
of a republic with a monarchy, introduced by violence and 
encroachmeats, for fear this mixture ſhould in time pro- 
duce a monſtrous anarchy, and expoſe England to a hor- 
rible confuſion, like that from whence ſhe was ſo lately 
delivered.” | | 

I ſhall make no remark on the little foundation this 


writer had to aſcribe a republican ſpirit to this parliement, 


nor on the king's being forced into the triple alliance by. 


the pretended republican cabal, nor laſtly on the maxims 


he eſtabliſhes with reſpect to the conſtitution of the Engliſh 
government; becauſe every unbiaſſed reader is, I ſuppoſe, 
able to ſee clearly the weakneſs of this reaſoning. But, 
ſince father Orleans fays himſelf that he was informed by 
James II. of the particulars of his own and his brother's 
reign, I believe this hiſtorian's word may be taken, that at 
the time I am ſpeaking of, Charles had reſolved to render 
himſelf abſolute. This is a truth which muſt always be re- 
membered, if we deſire to underſtand all the events of this reign. 

This reſolution being taken, the king eaſily ſaw, that the 
execution of it required an artful and cautious conduct, and 
ſuch ſecret and imperceptible methods, as would not too 
plainly diſcover his intentions. For he could not ſuppoſe, 


In the whole courſe of his miniſtry, he ſeemed to have made it a 
maxim, That the king ought to ſhew no favour to popery, but that all his 
affairs would be ſpoiled, if ever he turned that way; which made the papiſts 
become his mortal enemies. 

* Burnet fays farther of him, That he had the art of turning perſons and 
things into ridicule beyond any man of his age; he poſſeſſed the king when 
abroad with very ill principles, both as to religion and morality, and with a 
very mean opinion of his father king Charles I. whoſe ſtrictneſs was with 
him a frequent ſubject of raillery, p. 62. 

| Burnet ſays of him, That as to religion he was a deiſt at beſt: he had 
2 wonderful faculty in ſpeaking to a popular afſembly, and a particular ta- 


. 
* 
* 


was indeed of great uſe to him, in withſtanding the enthuſiaſts ot 


tempers, and how to apply himſelf dexterouſly to them. He ofte 


that becauſe he deſired to be abſolute, the people of F 
land would immediately give up their liberties and . 
vileges. It was therefore neceſſary, to lead them to . 
ſenſibly and by degrees, and to that end he wanted bs 
council compoſed of few perſons, in whom he might ey 
confide, and whoſe intereſt it was to accompliſh this Fw, 
The ordinary council conſiſting of twenty-one perſon | 
not proper to conduct the affair; for, beſides that , 
counſellors had a right to their places, as for inſtance 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, it was very difficult to engz . 
many perſons of the firſt rank in ſuch a plot. Tq 85 0 
therefore the undertaking with the more caution, the ki 
eſtabliſhed a cabinet council of five perſons only, name}, * 
hy Clifford, * 

Arlington, 

Buckingham, 

Aſhley, 
Lauderdale. 
As the initial letters of theſe five names compoſe the word 


t ſome 


CABAL, this ſecret council was from thence called the 


cabal. But before I proceed to the reſolutions taken by th 
council, it will be neceflary to give a brief character gf th 
members. ne | 

Sir Thomas Clifford, according to father Orleans, gy, 
wanted a ſtage, where ſound reaſon and virtue were üs. 
frequent than at this time in England, to appear ſuperior 
the others. He was a declared and known papiſt, ſo thy 
he took no pains to diſguiſe his religion. It was he yk, 
after the triple alliance was concluded, faid, © notwithſtand. 
ing all this noiſe, we muſt yet have another war with Hy. 
land.” As the event juſtified his prediction, very probahj; 
the ſcheme I have juſt mentioned, was then formed, and je 
in the ſecret. : 5 

Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, ſecretary of ſtate, paſfad 
for a man of the leaſt genivs of the five, but this was wel 
ſupplied by his great experience, and knowledge in foreign 
affairs. It is pretended, that being one of the King's retinue 


in his journey to Fontarabia in the year 1659, he was the 


principal inſtrument to induce him to change his religiqy, 
However that be, he was truly a catholic, though, with 
the king, he outwardly profeſſed the proteſtant religion. 
This is now univerſally agreed. | 


George Villiers duke of Buckingham, the King's farou. 


rite, had a very lively wit. He migl. dave made a gret 
miniſter of ſtate, had not his ſtrong paffion for pleaſures, 


and all forts of debaucheries, diverted him from bufinek. 


But nothing could tempt him to quit a diſſolute life, to which 
he had been uſed from his youth. He gloried in having no 
religion, and was reckoned an atheiſt. Such a favourite was 
no great honour to the king k. | 

Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, created two years after carl 
of Shaftſbury, was one of the greateſt geniuſes England bad 
produced for many years. This is the teſtimony equally 
given him by his friends and enemies. Father Orleans gives 
the following character of him, He was the moſt capable 
of the five to manage any important undertaking, and was the 
ſoul of this I am now ſpeaking of. He had a vaſt genivs, 
was penetrating, bold, and equally ſteady, both on therigit 
and the wrong ſide; a conſtant friend, but an implacable 
enemy, and the more dingerous, as being void of all religion 
and conſcience, it was the eaſier for him to plot, becauſe he 
was not deterred by the number or enormity of any crimes, 
when he judged them neceſſary to preſerve himſelf, or de. 
ſtroy thoſe who had incurred his hatred.” I ſhall obſer? 
here, that this character of the earl of Shaftſbury is not 
founded upon what he had done before his admiſſion ine 
the cabinet council, but upon what he did afterwards. #0, 
leaving the king's party for that of the people and parliament, 
the royaliſts aſcribe to his intrigues alone, all the trouble 
which afterwards happened. Mr. Locke ſpeaks otheris 


of him. It is true, he ſays nothing advantageous of him 


in reſpe& of religion. But however this be, in allo 
the character given by father Offeans, it is eaſy to ſee, 
what ſort of men the king thought he wanted for the exec 
tion of his defign?. eee 


lent to make others truſt to his judgment. He had the art of governing 
parties, and make himſelf head of them, He was good at oppoſing 3 
running things down, but had not the like force in building up. He 5 
general knowledge of the ſlighter parts of learning, but underſtood little 4 
the bottom. He pretended Oliver Cromwell offered to make him king = 
time. His ſtrength lay in the knowledge of England, and of all the ©!" 


. o . i heir 
ſiderable men in it. He knew the fize of their underſtandings de } 
n Chang 


ſides, and gloried in doing it at the propereſt ſeaſon. But his reputation 


was at laſt ſo low, that he died in good time for his family, and party: P. 7 
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The duke of Lauderdale was the moſt proper of the five 
\ rye the king in this affair. To deſcribe a lord, who 
- "* rreat a ſhare in the affairs of England and Scotland 
| A I ſhall inſert here, the characters given of him 
by facher Orleans, Mr. Echard, and Dr. Burnet biſhop of 
ebe contents himſelf with ſaying, that the duke of 
| Lauderdale, ſecretary of. ſtate in Scotland, was. a very ſubtle 
in, and a refined politician. 
** Echard ſays of the duke,“ The enlarging of the 
ling's power and grandeur in Scotland, was much owing 
| * management of the preſent commiſſioner Lauderdale, 
me had formerly been as much for depreffing, as he was 
1 e for exalting the prerogative. From the time of his 
] "ommiſſion, the Scots are ſaid to calculate the date of all the 
enſuing inconveniences in this, and the following reign. For 
having there undertaken to make the king's power abſolute, 
| nd arbitrary, he ſtrained the royal prerogative to all kinds 
| ff excefles ; and aſſumed to himſelf a ſort of a lawleſs admi- 
iſtration of affairs, the exerciſe of which was ſuppoſed to be 
| oranted to him, upon the large promiſes he had made: and 
more apprehending other mens officious interfering than diſ- 
© truſting his own abilities, he, in time, took care to make 
E }imſelf his majeſty's ſole informer, as well as his ſole ſecretary, 
aud by that means, not only upon pretence of the King's 
g prerogative, the affairs of Scotland were diſpoſed of in the 
court of England, without any notice taken of the king's 
| council in Scotland; but ſtrict obſervation was alſo made 
| of all Scotchmen that came to the Engliſh court; and to 
attempt an addreſs, and acceſs to his majeſty, otherwiſe 
than by Lauderdale's mediation, was to hazard his perpetual 
teſentment. By theſe ways he gradually made himſelf the 
almoſt only ſignificant perſon of the whole Scotiſh nation; 
and in Scotland itſelf, procured to himſelf that ſovereign 
authority, as to name the privy counſellors, to place and 
remove the lords of the ſeſſion, and exchequer, to grant 
gits and penſions, to levy and diſband forces, to appoint 
general officers, and to tranſact all matters of importance.” 
This ſhews to a demonſtration, how much the King was 
| delighted with the abſolute power exerciſed in his name in 
Scotland, and, conſequently, that he would have been glad 
| to enjoy the like power in England. | 
| Tf I ſhould tranſcribe all that is ſaid of duke Lauderdale, 
| by Dr. Burnet, I ſhould, I fear, be too tedious, and there- 
| fore I ſhall content myſelf with ſelecting a paſſage, where 
be is beſt deſcribed, e The earl of Lauderdale, made 
u very ill appearance: he was very big: his tongue was too 
big for his mouth, which made him bedew all that he talked 
to: and his whole manner was rough and boiſterous, and 
very unfit for a court. He was very learned, not only in 
E Latin, in which he was a maſter, but in Greek and Hebrew, 
He had read a great deal of divinity, and almoſt all the hiſ- 
torians ancient and modern; ſo that he had great materials, 
He had with theſe an extraordinary memory, and a copious, 
but unpoliſhed ex preſſion. He was a man, as the duke of 
Buckingham called him to me, of a blundering underſtand- 
| ng. He was haughty beyond expreſſion, abject to thoſe he 
| {aw he muſt Koop to, but imperious to all others. He had 
| violence of paſſion, that carried him often to fits like mad- 
refs, in which he had no temper. If he took a thing wrong, 
bas a vain thing to ſtudy to convince him: that would 
nther provoke him to ſwear he would never be of another 
mind: he was to be let alone: and perhaps he would have for- 
got what he had faid, and come about of his own accord. 
He was the coldeſt friend, and the violenteſt enemy I ever 
knew: T felt it too much, not to know it. He at firſt ſeemed 
to deſpiſe wealth ; but he delivered himſelf up afterwards to 
luxury and ſenſuality : and, by that means, he tan into a 
alt expence, and ſtuck at nothing that was neceſſary to ſup- 
port 16, In his long impriſonment he had great impreſſions 
ol religion on his mind: but he wore theſe our ſo entirely, 
that ſcarce any trace of them was left. His great experience 
in affairs, his ready compliance with every thing that he 
thought would pleaſe the king, and his bold offering at the 
moſt deſperate counſels, gained him ſuch an intereſt in the 
ing, that no attempt againſt him, nor complaint of him, 
wes ever ſhake it, till a decay of ſtrength and underſtand- 
5 orced him to let go his hold. He was in his principles 
: 15 1 popery, and arbitrary government: and yet by 
le tram of paſſions and intereſts, he made way for the 
10 zer, and had almoſt eſtabliſhed the latter. And whereas 
me, by a ſmooth deportment, made the firſt beginnings of 
ator Y le found a way to brin them into a favourable diſpoſition, namely, 
5975 I by Uliributing among them 3 Wente pitbelin which were lent 10 
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tyranny leſs diſcernable and unacceptable, he, by the fury of 
his behaviour, heightened the ſeverity of his miniſtry, 
which was liker the cruelty of an inquifition, than the le- 
gality of juſtice, With all this he was a preſbyterian, and 
en his averſion to king Charles I. and his party, to his 
eath.“ | | 
If to theſe five members of the cabal, are joined, as in 
reaſon they ought, the king and the duke of York, it will 
be found that all the ſeven were for an abſolute and arbitrary 
government ; and that, with regard to religion, four were 
papiſts, namely, the king, the duke, Arlington and Clifford, 
and three without any religion, or at leaſt they conſidered it 
only as an engine of ſtate, theſe were Buckingham, Aſhley, 
and Lauderdale, 
It would be difficult to know the tranſactions of the cabal, 
if father Orleans inſtructed by king James II. had not told 
us that a war with Holland was there reſolved, in order to 
furniſh the king with a pretence to keep on foot both land 
and ſea forces. For it is manifeſt, that ſuch a deſign could 
be accompliſhed, but by force or fear. The pretence for this 
war was to be taken from the diſpute about the flag, which 
might eaſily be renewed, and from the general complaints of 
the Engliſh merchants concerning their commerce, of which 
great uſe had been made for undertaking the former war. 
„But, adds father Orleans, the true reaſon of making this 
war upon Holland, was the ſecret correſpondence between 
the republicans of England and the Dutch, who were in- 
ceſſantly exciting them to rebellion, and to ſhake off the 
yoke of monarchy, being ever ready to ſupport thoſe that 
ſhould attack it.” This ſeems to contradict what the ſame 
author advances a few lines before, namely, that the true 
ground of the war was to furniſh the king with a pretence for- 
raifing an army. There 1s however no contradiction : for it 
muſt be conſidered, that the defign of the king and the cabal 
concerned two points, which went hand in hand, and formed 
properly but one defign ; namely, to introduce an arbitrary 
government, and to extirpate the proteſtant religion. As 
it could not be expected, that the Englith would tamely give 
up their religion and liberty without any reſiſtance, it was 
natural to begin with depriving them of the only affiſtance 
they could hope for, by attacking the Dutch, and diſabling 
them to ſuccour England. Thoſe therefore who are called 
by father Orleans the. republicans of England, were the 
perſons, who, it was ſuppoſed, would oppoſe the king's 
deſigns, as well epiſcopalians as preſbyterians, and the re- 
publicans properly fo called. It is therefore clear, that the 
true reaſon of making war upon the ſtates, was as much to 
put it out of their power to aſſiſt the Engliſh, as to have a 
pretence for railing forces, and that this was but one and the 
ſame reaſon. ; | | 
Some time before, Mr, Colbert de Croifly, the French 
embaflador at London, having ſounded the king and his 
miniſters, concerning a ſtrict alliance with his maſter, found 
them very favourably diſpoſed m, eſpecially when he had told 
them, that the deſign of the alliance was to humble the 
pride of the ſtates general. Indeed nothing could more 
promote their intention, than the concurrence of France 
to deſtroy the hated and formidable power of the Dutch, 
who were alone capable of aſſiſting the Englith. Some 
pretend, that the king then ſigned a ſecret treaty with 
France; but if fo, this treaty, in all appearance, was only 
in general terms, which required more particular articles.“ 
However this be, the king of France to finiſh this affair 
ſo happily begun, came to Dunkirk on pretence of viewing 
the Riſbank which was then raiſing ; and bringing with him 
the ducheſs of Orleans his ſiſter-in-law, ſhe took occaſion 
from the neighbourhood of England to deſire leave to viſt 
her brother, which was readily granted, fince every thing 
was already concerted. She was met by the king at Dover, 
where ſhe arrived the 15th of May, and ſtayed above a 
fortnight amidſt continual pleaſures and diverſions. But theſe 
diverſions hindered her not from executing the commiſ- 
fion ſhe was charged with, which was, as it is pretended, 
to make a propoſal to her brother in the name of his moſt 
chriſtian majeſty, of inſuring him an abſolute authority 
over his parliament, and reſtoring the catholic religion 
in his three kingdoms, as ſoon as the ſtates ſhou}d be 
ſufficiently humbled. Though the conferences between the 
king and his fiſter were managed with great ſecrecy, the 
events with which they were tollowed, clearly diſcovered 
that this was the ſubject of them; and abbot Primi and 
father Ocleans poſitively ſay it, except what concerns re- 


him for that purpoſe, by his maſter the king of France. See Life of De 
Witt, tom. II. p. 344. 


The 


: 


ligion, which popiſh authors and ſome others ſcruple to own, 
for fear of juſtifying the ſuſpicions afterwards entertained by 
the parliament, and the meaſures they would have taken to 
preſerve religion from utter deſtruction “. 

An accident which happened ſhortly after, ſeemed likely 
to break the good underſtanding between the courts of 
France and England. The 19th of June, the ducheſs of 
Orleans in perfect health, called, according to cuſtom, for 
a glaſs of ſuccory water at four in the afternoon. She 
had no ſooner drank it, but ſhe found herſelf Il, and her pain 
increaſing, ſhe died about two in the morning. She was 
univerſally believed to be poiſoncd, but the author of her 
death is not ſo unanimouſly agreed on, though the duke of 
Orleans her huſband was by many ſecretly accuſed ®. The 
firſt account of her death was brought to the kitlg by fir 
Thomas Armſtrong, who told him plainly, what the French 
thought of this ſudden death, adding, that though he was 
in the chamber of the deceaſed at fix the ſame morning, the 
ſtench of the corps was ſo ſtrong, that he could hardly bear 
the room. The king could not help falling into tears, 
and expreſſing himſelt very pathonately againſt the duke of 
Orleans, ſaying, * He was a—! but, prithee, Tom, do 
not ſpeak of it.” Preſently after, arrived the marquis of 
Belletonds with the news, and to pay the compliment of 
condolence from the French king. He gave an account of 
the ducheſs's death, in the molt proper manner to remove 


all ſuſpicion, 


The king was ſoon comforted for the loſs of his ſiſter, and 
not thinking that this death, uncommon as it was, ought to 
break, or even retard, the meaſures taken with the court of 
France, he ſent the duke of Buckingham to Paris, to con- 
clude and fign the Dover agreement. The pretence uſed by 
the duke of Buckingham for his journey, was his deſire to 
ſee France, and learn the language. | 

In September, Lewis XIV. made an irruption into Lor- 
rain by his general marſhal de Crequi. The duke, who had 
not expected to be attacked, was obliged to fly, and leave 
his duchy a prey to the marſhal, who took poſſeſſion in the 


name of his maſter, In vain did the duke hope for the inter- 


ceſſion of Charles to the king of France, in return for the 
money lent and given him in his exile, and for the offer to 
ſerve him with all his forces, His envoy was anſwered, 


„That the king was ſorry for what had happened, and that 


the preſent violence, like the miſchiefs of a ſudden inunda- 
tion, muſt be endured at this time.” 

The parliament being to meet the 24th of October, the 
king, a few days before, publiſhed a proclamation, com- 
manding all officers and ſoldiers ſerving in any of the ar- 
mies of the late uſurped powers, not having a conſtant 
habitation, to depart out of the cities of London and Weſt- 
minſter, and not to return again or come within twenty 
miles, till after the roth day of December next; and in 
the mean time to carry no ſword, piſtol, or any other 
arms. This was to ſhew the houſes his care of their pre- 
ſervation. N | | 

The parliament aſſembling, the king after a ſhort ſpeech 
to both houſes, referred all to the lord keeper. Probably, 
he durſt not with his own mouth declare things ſo oppoſite 
to his defigns, and which tended only to inſnare the parlia- 
men. He choſe rather to have this done by the keeper, who 
not being privy to the ſecrets of the cabal, might ſpeak with 
more aſſurance, as being perſuaded of what he ſaid. He re- 
preſented therefore in his ſpeech————* That France and 
the ſtates general are powerfully arming by ſea and land; 
are building new ſhips, and filling their magazines with all 
iorts of warlike proviſions. That, ſince the beginning of the 
laſt Dutch war, France has ſo increaſed the number of her 
1:21ps, that her ſtrength by ſea is thrice as much as it was be— 


tore ; and ſince the end of it, Holland has been very diligent 


The ducheſs of Orleans brought over with her, and left in England, 


madame Louiſe de Queroualle, as a miſtreſs for the king; probably, with 
d-#1gn to retain and attach him to the intereſt of France. She was afterwards 
created ducheis of Portſmouth, and is faid to be ſtill alive, See Echard, 
tom. III. p. 254. 

* The duke, her huſband, head ſuch things of her behaviour, that it 
was faid, he ordered a great doſe of ſublimate to be given her in a glaſs of 
fuccory water, of which ſhe died a few hours after in great torments: and 
„ hen the was opened, her ſtomach was all ulcerated, the p- 301. 

This ſpeech was thought fit to be ſupprefled, nor is it in the journals of 
the honſe ot commons, Echard, tom. III. p. 2 56. | 

+ Upon rcal and perſonal eſtates. Idem. p. 259. 

IIc arrived the 2gth of Octeber, 1669, and took his leave the 15th of 
February following, Kennet, p. 393, 304. 

And allo to try what offices the king would do, in order to his advance- 
ment to the ttadtholderſhip. Burnet, p. 273. 

Onder pretence that it was only with intention of his in forming his ma- 
jenny better in the ſeveral points that concerned the preſent conjunctures of 
Dis ation there. "Temple's ktters, p. 241. 
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alſo in augmenting her fleets. That in ſuch a jury, , 
5 ; : ; lots 
ſuitable preparations : that he has therefore given order . 
© — » » © . 2. 
the fitting out fifty ſail of the greateſt ſhips againſt the [pris 
in the Mediterranean, as foreſeeing, if he ſhould ng "Mi 
a confiderable fleet, temptation might be given to thoſe « 
us miſchief, To which may be added, that his majeſty h. 
the leagues he hath made for the good of his kin 4 
fraction thereof; as allo for the aſſiſtance of ſome ot bis 
neighbours, in caſe of invaſton. And his majeſty would be 
(while the clouds were gathering ſo thick about us) he ſhould! 
in hopes that the wind would difperſe them, omit to pm 
majeſty had made ſeveral leagues, as the triple alliance, ,, 
other with the ſtates general; another with the duke of 
the leagues formerly made with Sweden and Portugal, ,,, 
thoſe treaties now depending between his mazeſty and Franc 
. 
wherein his majeſty will have a ſingular regard'to the hong, 
of this nation, and alſo to the trade of it, which never ys 
finds by his accounts from the year 1660 to the late war 
the ordinary charge of the fleet communibus annis, came tg 
cular alone takes up ſo much, the revenue will in no degree 
ſuffice to take off the debts due upon intereſt, much leſs give 
mation cannot coſt lets than eight hundred thouſand pound,” 
He then intimated to them, “that his majeſty intended to 
prayed them to take his majeſty's affairs into their ſpeedy and 
affectionate conſideration v. 
alliances made for the honour and advantage of the nation, 
prepared immediately three bills, one to raiſe eight hundred 


mon prudence requires, that his majeſty {houid mike © 
Or 

befides thoſe which are to be for the ſecurity of the merchans 
ſeem not now to intend it, to give us an affront, if not 10 
is obliged to have a certain number of forces in caſe of h. 
in a very ill condition to perform his part of the leagues, i 
vide againſt the ftorm.” He then told them, © that iz 
Savoy; another with the king of Spain; not to mention 
or between him and the ſtates general touching commerce; 
greater than now it is.“ He added, that his majeſty 
about five hundred thouſand pounds a year, If that parti. 
him a fund for ſetting. out this fleet, which by common eſi. 
put an end to this meeting before Chriſtmas, and therefore 
The houſe of commons, charmed with all theſe great 
thouſand pounds by way of ſubfidies 4; another to lay an 


additional excite upon beer, ale, and other liquors for fix 


years; a third for laying impoſitions upon proceedings at 
law for nine years. Theſe three bills were to produce to 
the king two millions five hundred thouſand pounds fter- 
ling. But, before any bill was finiſhed, the king adjournel 
the parliament to the latter end of January, 

The prince of Orange came to London about the clo 
of the year 1669 r, to pay a viſit to the king his uncle, 
The principal motive of his journey, was to demand 0: 
the king the re-payment of money lent him by the prince 
his father in the time of his exile 5. He was gracioulls 
received; and after a ſtay of about three months, return 
into Holland. 

Before his arrival, fir William Temple was recalled from 
his embaſly in Holland *. He was not a proper inſtrument to 
be employed in the defigns of the cabal. Beſides, the cou 
was diſpoſed to a ſpeedy rupture with the Dutch“. 

The parliament mceting towards the latter end of M. 
nuary after a ſhort receſs, the commons began with pie 
paring a bill which made it death for any man © malicioully 


to diſable or diſmember another, to put out an eye, to cd 


off a noſe or lip, &c x.“ This was owing to an attempt Pen 
fir John Coventry, a member of the commons, in the fret. 
in which his noſe was ſlit. This fact was, by the King's order, 
committed to the duke of Monmouth his natural ton, and 5 
duke had employed ſome other perſons, who, after the decd, 
retired to his houle J. | | b 

The 14th of February, the king ſent a meſſage to dle 


v "This year died Henry Jenkins, who deſerves to be remembered _ 
count of his extreme age. He was a poor fiſherman of Y oa 1 tie 
1591, and living in the reigns of eight kings and queens of Ing 585 35 
this year, _ 109 years, exceeding the famous Thomas Pall, 
i035, tull teventecn years. | : 

: This was e ke called Coventry's act, from the naue of the perlo 
that was the occation of it. ; ts Charles 

The perſons that committed this fact were, fir 1 homas dan ee 
Obrian, etq. Simon Parry, and Miles Reeves, who all fled trom ve 
tures, 22 Car, 2. c. 1. The reaſon of his uſage, it ſeems wi oof 
an oppoſer of the money bills, and when patſed, moved the 10 1 oppo = 
the play houſes, which were become neſts of proſtitution. I i 4 1 part oi 
by the court: it was ſaid, the players were the king's fervants, An le " mon? 
of his pleature, Coventry aſked, whether did the kings ring nen., 
the men or women players? This was carried with great neee don: it 
It was ſaid, this was the firſt time the king was perſonally 1 3 yon, the 
it was paſſed over, more of the fame kind would follow. 3 . 4 mat 
torementioned perſons were ſent to watch tor fir John, and le, 
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houſe of commons, to haſten the money bills. But the 
e thought proper, before theſe bills were preſented to the 
e to addreſs him concerning the growth of popery, for 
onieb the concurrence of the lords was obtained. As this 
"14refs may ſerve to illuſtrate the hiſtory of this reign, it is 
. unneceſſary to inſect it entire. | 


May it pleaſe your moſt excellent majeſty, 


cc 
| jords and commons in this preſent parliament, being 
ſenſible of your majeſty's conſtancy to the proteſtant 


bound in conſcience and duty,. to repreſent to your 
majeſty the cauſes of the dangerous growth of popery 
in your majeſty's dominions, the ill conſequence where- 
of we heartily defire may be prevented. And therefore 
what we humbly conceive to be ſome preſent remedies 
for the ſaid growing evils, we have hereunto added in 
our moſt humble petitions. 


Cauſes of the growth of popery. 


« THAT there are great numbers of prieſts and jeſuits 
frequenting the cities of London and Weſtminſter, and moſt 
of the counties of this kingdom, more than formerly, ſe- 
ducing your majeſty's good ſubjects. | 

« 2, That there are ſeveral chapels, and places uſed for 
ſaying of maſs, in the great towns, and many other parts of 
the kingdom, beſides thoſe in embaſſadors houſes, whither 
great numbers of your majeſty's ſubjects conſtantly reſort 


of London and Weſtminſter, contrary to the laws eſtab- 
liſhed. 

« 3, That there are fraternities or convents of Engliſh 
popiſh prieſts and Jeſuits at St. James's, and at the 
Combe in Herefordſhire, and other parts of the kingdom ; 
beſides, ſeveral ſchools are kept in divers parts of the king- 
dom for the corrupt educating of youth in the principles of 
20pery. E | | | 
Fic 4. The common and public felling of popiſh cate- 
chiſms, and other ſeditious books, even in the time of par- 
lament. 


officers, clerks of the aſſize, and clerks of the peace, in not 
convicting of papiſts according to law. S 
«© 6. That ſuſpected recutants are free from all offices 
chargeable and troubleſome, and do enjoy the advantage of 
offices and places beneficial ; executed either by themſelves, 
or perſons entruſted for them, | 8 
„ 7. That the advowſance of churches, and prefentati- 
ons to livirgs are diſpoſed of by popiſh recuſants, or by others 
entruſted by them as they direct; whereby moſt of thoſe 
Ivings and benefices are filled with ſcandalous and unfit 
miniſters, 1 | | 
„ 8, That many perſons take the liberty to ſend their 
children beyond the ſeas, to be educated in the popiſh reli- 
gion; and that ſeveral young perſons are ſent beyond the 
ſeas, upon the notion of their better education, under tutors 
and guardians, who are not put to take the oaths of allegiance 
and ſupremacy, and uſually corrupt the youth under their 
tuition into popery. 8 | | 
** 9. That there have been few exchequer proceſſes iſſued 
forth fince the act of parliament againſt popiſh recuſants con- 
vict, though many have been certified thither. 
10. The great ipſolences of papiſts in Ireland (where 
do publickly appear archbiſhops and biſhops reputed to be 
wade fo by the pope, in oppoſition to thoſe made under his 
majefty's authority, according to the religion eſtabliſhed in 
ngland and Ireland) and the open exerciſe of maſs in Dub- 
, and other parts of that kingdom, is further a great cauſe 
of the preſent growth of popery. That Peter Talbot, the 
reputed archbiſhop of Dublin, was publicly conſecrated ſo 
at Antwerp with great ſolemnity ; from whence he came to 
| London, where he exerciſed his function; and was all along, 
m ns journey to Cheſter, treated with the character of his 
grace by the popiſh recuſants whom he viſited ; and at his 
landing at Dublin, was received with great ſolemnity by 
thoſe of the popiſh religion there, where alſo he exerciſed 
his ſunction publicly, great multitudes then flocking to him, 
and ſtill continues to do the ſame. 


- Vithin three miles of Dublin, at his brother's colonel Richard 


h 


than by all the actions of his life, H 


| His noſe was ſo nicely needled up, that 
lhe ſcat was hardly to be diſcovered, 


The commons put a clauſe in the 
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and repair without controul ; aud eſpecially in the cities 
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Talbot, who is now here ſoliciting your majeſty as pub- 
lic agent on the behalf of the Iriſh papiſts of that Kking- 
dom.” | e ä N 5 


Remedies againſt theſe growing miſchiefs. | 


* We the lords and commons aſſembled in this preſent par- 
liament, do in all humility repreſent to your ſacred ma- 
Jeſty in theſe our petitions following; 


* 1. THAT your majeſty by your proclamation would 
be moſt graciouſly pleaſed to command, that all popiſh prieſts 


and jeſuits do depart this realm, and all other your majeſty's 
religion, both at home and abroad, hold ourſelves - 


dominions, on or before a ſhort day to be prefixed, at their 
perils; except only ſuch foreign prieſts as attend her ma- 
jeſty's perſon by the contract of marriage, and embaſladors 
according to the law of nations: and that all judges, &. 
do cauſe the laws now in force againſt popiſh recuſants con- 
vict, to be put in due execution : and in the firſt place, for 
the ſpeedy convicting ſuch popiſh recuſants, that all judges 
and juſtices aforeſaid do ſtrictly give the faid laws in charge 
unto the juries at all aſſizes and ſeſſions, under the penalty of 
incurring your majeſty's higheſt diſpleaſure. 5 

* 2. That your majeſty would be pleaſed to reſtrain and 
hinder the great concourſe of your native ſubjects from hear- 
ing of maſs, and other exerciſes of the Romith religion, in 
the houſes of foreign embaſſadors or agents, and in all other 
chapels and places of this kingdom. | 

* 3. That your majeſty would be pleaſed to take care, and 
cauſe, that no office or employment of public authority, truſt 
or command in civil or military affairs, be committed to, ar 
continued in the hands of any perſon being a popiſh recuſant, 
or juſtly reputed ſo to be. | N : 

* 4. That your majeſty would be pleaſed to take notice 
of all fraternities or convents of Engliſh; and other popiſh 
prieſts, jeſuits or friars, and ſchools for the educating of 
youth in the principles of popery, erected within your ma- 
jeſty's dominions, and to cauſe the ſame to be aboliſhed, and 
the ſaid priefts, jeſuits, friars, and ſchool-maſters to be duly 
puniſhed for ſuch their inſolencees. 

& 5. That your majeſty would be pleaſed, from time to 


time, to require and cauſe, that all the officers of, or relating 


to the exchequer, iſſue forth proceſſes effectually againſt po- 
piſh recuſants convict certified thither. And that ſuch officers 
as ſhall refuſe or neglect to do their duty as aforeſaid; be ſe- 
verely puniſhed fot ſuch their failures. | 1 

6. That your majeſty would be pleaſed to give order; 
for apprehending and bringing over into England, one 
Plunket, who goes under the name of primate of Ireland, 
and one Peter Talbot, who takes on him the name of arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, to anſwer ſuch matters as ſhall be objected 
againſt them,” 1 . 

The king replied to this addreſs, that he would do what 
was defired, but ſuppoſed, no perſon would wonder, if he 
made a difference between thoſe papiſts, that had newly 
changed their religion, and thoſe that were bred up in it, 
and had faithfully ſerved him and his father in the late wars. 
A few days after, the king publiſhed a proclamation, which 
ran much in the ſame ſtile with thoſe that had been iſ- 
ſued on this occaſion, and was no better obſerved. From 
the beginning of the reign of James I. to the end of that of 
Charles II. the ſame method was conſtantly practiſed. Up- 
on the inſtances of the parliament to prevent the growth of 
popery, theſe three Kings had never ſcrupled to grant what- 
ever was deſired, and in conſequence to publiſh proclama- 
tions; but there was a wide difference between the publication 
and the execution. | NS 
I ſhall obſerve here, that in the beginning of the civil 
wars, Charles I. poſitively denied he had any papiſts in his 
ſervice. But Charles II. his ſon, in his forementioned an- 
ſwer, not only publicly owns. it, but ſays alſo, that in con- 


| fideration of the great ſervices of the papiſts to his father and 


himſelf in the civil wars, he is obliged to give them marks 
of his favour. 255 1 8 

This affair being ended, the commons proceeded upon 
the three money bills, and as if theſe had not been ſuffici- 
ent to ſupply the king's extreme wants, they afterwards ad- 
ded-a fourth, for impoſitions on foreign commodities. Theſe 
bills being ſent up to the lords, were debated in their houſe. 
On the ſecond reading of the ſubſidy bill, the lord Lucas 
roſe up, and in preſence of the king, who was then in the 
houſe (where he frequently came without any formality) 


made a ſpeech, which was very diſagreeable to his majeſty. 


bill, that it ſhould not be in the king's power to pardon the perſons concerned. 
Burnet, p. 269. 4 
| 10 


They 
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I do fiot think it neceflary to inſert the whole ſpeech, but 
however, ſhall relate ſome paſſages, which will ſhew what 
many thought, though few had the boldneſs of the lord Lu- 
cas to ſpeak it publicly, 


He firſt: complained, * That whereas, upon the king's 


reſtoration, it was the hopes of all good men, that the nation 
would be freed from the burthens they had been ſo long op- 
prefled with, theſe burthens were heavier than ever, whilſt 
their ſtrength was diminiſhed, and they were leſs able to ſup- 
port them. that if the vaſt ſums given were all em- 


ployed for the king and kingdom, it would not ſo much. 


trouble them : but they could. not, without infinite regret of 
heart, ſee ſo great a part of the money pounded up in the 

urſes of a few private men, who, in the time of his ma- 
jeſty's moſt happy reſtoration, were worth very little or nothing, 


but were now purchaſing lands, and kept their coaches and 


ſix horſes, their pages, and their lacqueys ;. while in the mean 


time, thoſe that had faithfully ſerved the king, were expoſed 


to penury and want, and had ſcarce ſufficient left to buy them 
bread. But, ſuppoſing all the money given was employed for 
the uſe of his majeſty, and he was not cozened, as without 
doubt he is, are there no bounds to, no moderation in, giving? 
Will it be ſaid, that his majeſty will not be able to maintain 
the triple alliance, without a plentiful ſupply, and we ſhall 
thereby run the hazard of being conquered : this may be a 
reaſon for giving ſomething, but it is ſo far from being an 
argument for giving ſo much, that it may be clearly made 
out, that it is the direct and ready way to be conquered by a 
foreigner. . And it may be the policy of the French king, by 
his often alarms of armies and fleets, to induce us to conſume 
our treaſure in vain preparations againſt him; and after he 
has by this means made us poor and weak enough, he may 
then come upon, and deſtroy us. It is not the giving a great 
deal, but the well managing the, money given, that muſt 
keep us ſafe from our enemies ———Befides, what is this 
but ne moriare mori, to die for fear of dying, and for fear 
of being conquered by a foreigner, to put ourſelves in a con- 
dition almoſt as bad? Nay, in ſome reſpect, a great deal 
worſe; for when we are under the power of the victor, we 
know we can fall no lower, and the certainties of our miſeries 
are ſome ſort of diminution of them: but in this wild way, 
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ligible to thoſe who have not a thorough know! 


% 


we have no certainty at all; for if you give thus much to 


day, you may give as much more to merrow; and never leave 
giving, till we have given all that ever we have away.—lt is 
therefore neceſſary to be able to make ſome eſtimate of our- 
ſelves : would his majeſty be pleaſed to have a quarter of 
our eſtates? For my part he ſhall have it: would he be 
pleaſed to have half? For my part, upon good occaſions he 
ſhall have it. But then let us have ſome aſſurances of the 
quiet enjoyment of the remainder, and know what we have 
ro truſt to. — The commons have here ſent up a bill for the 
giving his majeſty the twentieth part of our eſtates, and I 
hear there are other bills alſo preparing, which rogether will 


amount to little leſs than three millions of money, a pro- 
digions ſum! And ſuch, that if your lordſhips afford no re- 


lief, we muſt ſink under the weight of it. I hope, therefore, 
your lordſhips will ſet ſome bounds to the over- liberal humour 
of the commons. If you cannot deny or moderate a bill for 
money, all your great eſtates are wholly at their diſpoſal, and 
you have nothing that you can properly call your own.— 
Upon the whole matter, I moſt humbly propoſe, that you 
would be pleafed to reduce the twelve pence in the pound, to 
eight pence.“ | | | : 

This ſpecch, afterwards printed and publiſhed, was ſo of- 
fenſive to the king and his miniſters, that it was ordered to 
be burnt by the common hangman. But however, it made 
iome impreſſion upon the lords, who ſent the bill to the 
commons with amendments, that is, with ſome alterations 2. 
This occaſioned a diſpute between the two houſes, the com- 
mons refuſing to receive the amendments. But in a con- 
ference the difference was ended, by the acquieſcence of the 
lords, to the reaſons of the commons. The two firſt money 
bills, namely, the ſubſidy bill, and the additional tax upon 
Hecr, and other liquors, being ready, the king came to the 
houſe of lords the 6th of March, and paſſed theſe two acts, 
with another, “ for reveſting the power of granting wine 
licences in his majeſty's heirs and ſucceſſors, and for ſettling 


* They alledged in particular, that the diſtreſſes allowed and appointed 
„that bill, ſuch as the breaking open ot doors, were not agreeable to 
{he antient-privecges of peers. Echard, tom. II. p. 270. 

There uus alto paſſed it the ame time, among others, an act to pre- 
vent the malicious burning of bouſce, ſtacks of corn, and killing or maim- 
ng of cattle, Statute—x. 

Sone imagined, That that: unhoppy princeſs had been prevailed upon, 


1672.3. 


maintained, that by a fundamental right, it belonged to thei; 


came to the houſe of peers, and after the royal aflent given to 


a revenue on his royal highneſs in hen thereof“ 
amounted to twenty-four thouſand pounds a year, 
There ſtill remained two other money bills, wh 
been ſent to the lords, one for“ impoſitions on Procee 
law,” and another for © an additional impoſition u 
foreign commodities.” The firſt bill paſſed the hows 
lords without any difficulty. But the ſecond 0ceaonsg. 
violent conteſt between the two houſes. The London . 
chants having preſented a petition'to the lords, in Which er 
ſhewed the diſproportion of the rates impoſed upgy We 
commodities, to be ſuch as. would utterly ruin the Win 
trade of theſe commodities, and bring an irreparable pg 
judice upon all the Engliſh plantations, and conſequent, 
upon the kingdom; thereupon the lords judged it eee. 
to make alterations in the bill, and lower ſome of the 15 
and then returned the bill to the commons. The Gon 
maintained, the lords had no right to make any anendmers 
in bills of impoktions and rates, and could only receixe = 
reject them as they were ſent, and the lords aſſerted the Ray 
trary. Fhis diſpute produced feveral conferences, in 1; 
the two houſes mutually communicated their reaſons, anfror 
and replies. It would be too long to enter into the diſcuſſy 
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houſe (in excluſion of the lords) to impole rates upon ue 
chandiſe. They meant by this fundamental right, à (4. 
ſtant uſage or cuſtom, according to the principles of fle 
parliament, in the time of Charles I. The lords, after the 
example of Charles I. demanded of the commons whey: 
was the charter or contract to be found, by which the lors; 
diveſted themſelves of this right, and appropriated it to ths 
commons with an excluſion to themſelves ? To this the con. 
mons replied by another queſtion, where was the record hr 
which the commons ſubmitted, that this judicature ſhou!d he 
appropriated to the lords in excluſion of themſelye,? 
Wherever their lordſhips ſhouid find the laſt record, ther 
would ſhew the firſt endorſed upon the back of the ſame roll 
In ſhort, the king perceiving the conteſt daily increaſes, 
an act for impoſitions on proceedings at law, and ſome others, 
he prorogued the parliament to the 16th of April, 1672, and 
afrerwards by ſeveral prorogations to the ath of February 
So that this prorogation continued a year and nine 
months. | y 
Probably, every reader will be ſurpriſed at the extrem? 
liberality of the commons to the king, and eſpecially in this 
ſeſſion. As to the former ſupplies, it may be ſaid, they had 
ſome foundation true or falſe. But for the preſent ſupply, 
which was greater than any before, it was founded upon 4 
contingency which had not even the leaſt appearance, For 
it was upon a ſuppoſition, that France and the ſtates gerera, 
who were making great preparations, might invade gland, 
if, they found her unarmed, though ſhe was in peace win 
France, and in ſtrict alliance with Holland. Befides, tae 
ſtates had hitherto made no extraordinary preparations, be. 
cauſe they did not yet ſuſpc&, they ſhould be attacked, An! 
as to France, the king knew, he had nothing to fear fron 
that quarter. Nevertheleſs, upon the king's bare propoſitio!, 
ſupported by no probability, a ſum of two millions and a ba, 
was granted him, which ſome even compute at three million 
Nothing is more proper to render probable what is aſſert: 
by many authors, that ſcarce a member, however inconfiue 
able, was without a penſion from the king according to b 
credit in the houſe, and that theſe penfions were inereaſed“ 
proportion to the ſums granted to the king. Thus much 3 
certain, that afterwards upon an enquiry, ſome were ion 
guilty of this colluſion, e ” 
1671. ] Before I proceed, it muſt not be forgot to ſpeak ot tot 
death of Anne Hyde ducheſs of York, daughter to tne eat 
of Clarendon, the late chancellor. She died the 31ſt © 
March in the 34th year of her age, after an abjuration of the 
proteſtant religion during her long indiſpoſition®. From ber 
marriage proceeded eight children, two of which only ſur: 


againſt her conſcience, to fign a paper, containing the grounds of her 8 
verſion, which ſhe attributed chicfly to the reading of Dr. Heylin's fi w 
of the reformation. Her father, when he heard of her wavering a 
ligion, was more troubled at it, than at all his own misfortunes. ere, 
her a very grave and long letter upon it, incloſed in one to the duke, e 
ſec in the lite of king James, Supplement, p. 5, &c.— Burnect, P. 3. 
Echard, p. 5 Tier 
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etta, died betore 


ved her, Mary and Anne, who were both queens of Eng- 


VIV . c 
reſt all died young ©. | Tas | 
* he of York was a papiſt before the king's reſto- 
tion, but I can't find at what time he changed his reli— 
14 7 


f It was a ſecret for ſome time, but had now been ſo 
Ned that it was openly talked of in the court and coun- 
ny 15 laſt, ſoon after the death of his ducheſs he made 
abjuration of the proteſtant religion before father 


nd 


try. 
Denen Engliſn jeſuit, and from that time openly declared 
one if a papitt. His inducement, as it is ſaid, to make 
85 profeſſion of his religion, was this: The king bad, 
* ſome years, even before Clarendon's diſgrace, entertained 
oy cret defign of divorcing his queen, whom he had never 
f 5 He had communicated this deſign to ſome of his 
9 but it was always oppoſed by the carl of Claren- 
yan xhether from the injuſtice of the thing, or for the 
lake of his daughter the ducheſs of York, and her poſteri- 
Fi After the removal of that miniſter, the king finding 
binfel! more free, perſiſted in his deſign, which, as it is at- 
frmed, was encouraged by the papiſts, and approved by the 
court of Rome. One pretence for the divorce, was, that 
the queen had been pre- engaged to another, who however 
was not named. It was allo pretended, ſhe was incapable 
of having children, though ſhe had twice miſcarried, | But 
15 theſe facts are very difficult to be proved, the king 
was aſſiſted to find a more plauſible pretence; which was 
to lay ſnares to betray the queen into ſuch treedoms, as 
micht be the ground of an accuſation of adultery. But 
the king could not reſolve to uſe a method ſo unjuſt and 
diſhonourable %, Nevertheleſs the divorce was reſolved, and 
as a pretence only was wanting, an effectual one would cer- 
e about the duke of York, had long preſſed him 
to make open profeſſion of the Roman catholic religion, 
but had not yet been able to ſucceed, becauſe the duke ſaw, 
it would make him forfeit the affection of moſt of the Eng- 
lih. At laſt, upon the duke of York's refuſal they ſtrenu- 
ouſly laboured the affair of the divorce, and cauſed, as it 
is ſaid, the pope to promiſe his conſent, When the buſineſs 
was thus far advanced, they intimated to the duke of York, 
that they were able either to effe& or hinder the King's di- 
vorce, and would undertake the latter, if he would make 
open profeſſion of the catholic religion. This, as it is pre- 
tended, engaged him to declare hlmſelf a papiſt, being 
apprekenfive, that if the King ſhould be divorced from his 
queen, he would marry again, and have ligitimate children, 
| relate theſe particulars as I found them in the hiſtories and 


' memoirs of thoſe times, but I muſt warn the reader, that 


the authors of them alledge no other proof than their own 
teſtimony ©. | | | 
After the prorogation of the parliament, the cabal ſought, 
with all poſſible ardour, means to execute their projects. 
Theſe were, firſt, to render the king abſolute, or in their 
language, a great prince : and under this article was com- 
prited, the eſtabliſnment of popery, if not the entire de- 
ſtruction of the proteſtant religion. For there is no viſible 
medium between theſe two things. I have already given 
the reaſon why the article of religion is omitted by the King's 
adherents. The ſecond project was to break the triple alli- 
ance, The third, to make war upon Holland, though it 


execute the two laſt, Mr. Henry. Coventry, who had been 
plenipotentiary at the treaty of Breda, was ſent to Sweden, 
and fir George Downing to the Hague. Temple, as I have 
ſaid, was recalled ; but to amuſe the ſtates, the king feigned 
to fend for T emple only to be informed of ſome matters, 
and that he ſhould immediately return. He was however 
tl! in London, and though the King had no defign to ſend 
11m back to Holland, yet to take away all ſuſpicion from the 
Dutch of his intention to break with them, he had hitherto 
retufed his permiſhon to fir William to ſend for his wife and 
tamily. At laſt, he was openly recalled, and obtained leave 
tor bis wife and children to come over, who were {till at the 
Hague, The recalling of Temple, and ſending of Downing 
in his place, ſythciently diſcovered the king's intentions f. 


© Their names were, Charles, born October 22, 1660. Mary, April zo, 
1655. James, July 12, 1663. Anne, February 6, 1664. Charles, July 
9 1066, Edgar, September 14, 1667. Henrietta, January 13, 1068. 
And Catharine, February 9, 1670. Charles, James, Charles, and Henri- 
ford, p. 6 their mother, and Edgar and Catharine ſhortly after. Sand- 
. | 
Others were ſet on to deal with her confeſſor, that he might perſuade 


Fr to ae the world, and to turn religious. Burnet, p. 263. 
urnet ſa 


Mi ys, the duke of Buckingham offered, that if the king would 
A . um leave, he would ſteal the queen away, and fend her to a planta- 
on, Where ſhe ſhould be well looked after. But the king himſelf rejected 
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have been found. The prieſts and jeſuits who were 


was difficult to invent any the leaſt plauſible pretence. To 
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Temple was extremely beloved in Holland, as he had al- 
ways behaved with integrity and a concern for the common 
intereſts of both nations. The other had ſerved for inſtru- 
ment to engage the king and the ſtates in the late war, and 
was looked upon in Holland as a man of no honour, and a 
real incendiary. So that when the ſtates heard, he was com- 
ing in the room of Temple, they no longer doubted of a 
rupture with England. Mean while Downing being arrived 
at the Hague, was not wanting in proteſtations, that the 
King bis maſter was reſolved to maintain the triple alliance, 
and if he was equipping a flect, it was wholly owing to the 
great preparations of his neighbours, and particularly the 
king of France, of whom he had juſt cauſe to be jealous. 
But withal, he failed not to complain of the obſtinacy of the 
Dutch, upon an affair of little importance, concerning the 
colony of Surinam : adding ſome complaints of the Englith 
merchants” againſt the Dutch Eaſt India company. Theſe 
were the two articles on which the king intended to found 
a rupture; but as he did not think them of ſufficient weight, 


he projected to draw the ſtates into a ſort of inſult upon 


him, which might give him a more plauſible pretence for a 
War. a | 

To this end, the king having granted fir William Temple 
a yacht to bring over his lady, the admiralty gave expreſs 
orders to the captain to go in queſt of the Dutch fleet, 
then at ſea, and, if they retuſed to ftrike, to fire upon them. 
The captain met with them as he was returning with the 
embaſſadreſs and her children. When he ſaw, the fleet 
paid no regard to the king's yacht, he fired ſeveral ſhots at 
them. Mr. de Ghent, who commanded the fleet, ſurpriſed 
at this inſult, ſent a. boat to the yacht to know the mean- 
ing of it. The captain only anſwered, he had his inſtruc- 
tions, and was bound to follow them. Upon this Mr. de 
Ghent went to the yacht on pretence. of paying a compli- 
ment to the embaſſadreſs, which being performed, he talked 
with the captain, and' was anſwered as before. The ad- 
miral replyed, he had no orders from his maſters in that 
point, and did not know how the affair was agreed between 
his majeſty and the ſtates ; but though it were ſettled, the 
captain could not pretend the fleet ſhould ſtrike to a 
yacht, which was but a pleaſure boat, and could not paſs 
for a man of war. The captain ſtill perſiſted in ſaying, he 
only followed his orders. However, the fleet did not fire a 
ſingle ſhot at the yacht, and the captain purſued his courſe, 
pleaſed that he had come off fo well. | 

Beſides the two millions and a half granted to the king by 
the parhament, the king of France, it abbot Primi is to be 
credited, ſent him alſo a very confiderable ſum to enable 
him to equip a fleet much ſuperior to that of the ſtates s. So 
the king thought only of war, though with all poſſible arti- 
fice he endeavoured to remove all ſuſpicion of his having any 
ſuch deſign. He ſpent the whole ſummer, and part of the 
autumn in progreſs through ſeveral parts of his kingdom. 
The 28th of May he celebrated the feaſt of St. George in a 
very folemn manner at Windſor, and inſtalled in the order 
of the garter, the King of Sweden and the elector of Saxo- 
ny, by their proxies, and after them the young duke of Al- 
bemarle. He alſo made a viſit to the univerfity of Cam- 
bridge, where he was magnificently entertained, and to ſe- 
vetal other places, which it is needleſs to mention. After 
his return, both their majeſties were invited to the lord 
mayor's feaſt, on the goth of October, where no coſt was 
ſpared to diſplay the grandeur and riches of the city of 
London, | | | 


Before I proceed to the tranſactions of the next year, I 


think niyſeit obliged to take notice of an attempt, the moſt 


extraordinary that can poſſibly be deviſed by a private man. I 
mean that of Blood, a famous villain, robber, and aſſaſſin, 
who formed the deſign of ſtealing the crown, ſcepter, and 
globe, which are kept in the Tower. With the aſſiſtance 
only of two or three more, he executed this deſign ſo dexte- 
rouſly and happily, that they were got out of the Tower 
with their booty, before they were ſeized. To give ſome 
account of Blood, I ſhall briefly ſay here, that the duke of 
Ormond, when he was lord lieutenant of Ireland, having 


this propoſal with horror. He ſaid, It was a wicked thing to make a poor 
lady mijerable, only becauſe ſhe was his wife, and had no children by him 
which was no fault of hers, p. z62, 263. | 

t Mr. de Witt told fir William's ſecretary, That he ſhould take ſir 
William's ſtay or coming back for certain ſigns of what the king's inten- 
tions were, towards the preſerving or changing the meaſures he had taken 
with the ſtates. Temple's lett. p. 248. | 

s He was promiſed fix millions of livres, beſides three hundred thouſand 
crowns a month, or three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling a 
year, during the war. Life of de Witt, tom. II. p. 344. Burnet. p. 
394» | 
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cauſed ſome of Blood's accomplices to be hanged, who intend- 
ed to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin, Blood ſwore, he would 
revenge their deaths. For this purpoſe, Blood followed the 
duke of Ormond into England, when he was recalled, and 
watched him ſo well, that with the aſſiſtance of ſeven or 
eight perſons on horſeback, he ſtopped his coach in the 
night, as he was going to Clarendon-houſe, where he lived, 
knocked down his footmen b, and forced the duke up be- 
hind one of the horſemen, in order to carry him to Tyburn, 
and hang him there, with a paper pinned on his breaſt, to 
ſhew the cauſe of this execution. But the duke forcibly 
throwing himſelf off the horſe, with the villain who had tied 
the duke faſt to him, defeated the deſign, and the authors 
could never be diſcovered till after Blood's attempt upon the 
crown. This attempt was very extraordinary, but the king's 
conduct on the occaſion was ſtill more ſurpriſing. For hav- 
ing a curioſity to examine Blood himſelf, he ordered him to 
be brought to Whitehall, and put ſeverat queſtions to him, 
which the villain anſwered with aſtoniſhing boldneſs, confeſ- 
fing all, and unconcernedly relating the circumſtances of the 
thing. Then the King aſked him, whether he knew the 
authors of the attempt upon the duke of Ormond ? Blood 
confeſſed, it was himſelf. Not content with this, he told 
the king, he had been engaged in a defign to kill him with a 
carbine, from out the reeds by the Thames fide above Bat- 
terſea, where he often went to ſwim. But that when he had 
taken his ſtand in the reeds for that purpoſe, his heart was 
checked with an awe of majeſty, and did not only relent 
himſelf, but diverted his affociates from the deſign. He 
alſo told the king, he was prepared to ſuffer death, as hav- 
ing deſerved it; but muſt tell his majeſty, that he had hun- 
dreds of accomplices, who had bound themſelves by a horrible 
oath, to revenge the death of any of the fraternity, upon 
thoſe who ſhould bring them to juſtice ; which would expoſe 
his majeſty and all his miniſters, to the daily fear and ex- 
pectation of a maſſacre. But, on the contrary, if he ſpared 


the lives of a few perſons, his own would be ſecure. 


king was ſurpriſed, and probably, intimidated by Blood's 
_ diſcourſe, and thought, doubtleſs, the attempt of this vil- 
lain on the duke of Ormond, to revenge the death of his. 
accomplices, might be imitated, in revenge of his death, by 
his ſurviving comrades. However this be, the king ſent the 
earl of Arlington to the duke of Ormond, to defire him not— 
to proſecute Blood, which the duke could not refuſe i. At- 
rerwards, he gave him his pardon, and not content with 
ſaving his life, conferred on him five hundred pounds a year 
in land in Ireland. From that time, Blood was continually 
at court, and the King treated him with that freedom and 
tamitiarity, that many perſons applied to him for favours 
from the king. This gave occaſion to the king's enemies to 
ſay, that he kept the villain about him, to intimidate thoſe 
who ſhould dare to offend him in things which were not 
puniſhable by law, as had been praiſed in the caſe of fir 
John Coventry, tor ſome railleries upon him in the houſe 
of commons. As for Edwards, the keeper of the crown, a 
man fourſcore years old, who had done his utmoit, though 
in vain, to hinder the theft, and had received ſo many 
wounds that ne was left for dead, the king contented him- 
ſelf with athgning him a reward of two hundred pounds, the 
payment of which was ſo long delayed, that the poor man 


died before he received it *. 


® Rapin, by miſtake ſave, he killed the coachman and footmen. 


The duke anfwered, * That the king ſhould ſee, he valued his life as 


little, as his majeſty did his crown.” Echard, tom, III. p. 286. 


Edwards had a grant of two hundred pounds for himſelf, and one hun- 
dred tor his fon. Both, by the delays of payment, were obliged to ſell their 
orders for haif the money, and the old man lived not long to enjoy the re- 
mainder, The manner of Blood's ſtealing the crown was thus; he goes 
to the Tower in à clergyman's habit, with a woman whom he called his 
wife, and who, he pretended, wanted to ſee the crown; and having ſeen it, 
the feigned to be taken with a quali, and defired Mr. Edwards, the keeper 
ot the cron to tend for ſome ſpirits, who immediately cauſed his wife to 
tetch 1ome, of which the drank, and being invited to repoſe herſelf on a bed, 
the did fo, and {von recovered. At their departure, they were very thank- 
ful for this civility, Three days after Blood comes with a preſent of gloves 
from his wite, and having thus begun an acquaintance, he improves it by 
frequent viſits, At lait he tells Mr. Edwards that he had a mind to make 
2 match between a nephew of his, and Mr, Edwards's daughter, which ne- 
phew, he ſaid, had three hundred pounds a year. Accordingly, a day 
was appointed for the young couple to fee one another. Blood comes with 
thre ine, armed with rapier blades in their canes, and every one a dagger, 
ad a pair of pocket piſtols. One of the fellows ſtays at the door, and the 
others 80 in. Blood told Mr, Edwards, he would not go up ſtairs till his wife 

own, and defired him, in the mean time, to ſhew his friends the 
crown, to paſs away the time. As ſoon as they were in the room, and the 
door ſhut as uſual, they immediately gagged the old man, and knocked him 
down for endeavouring to make a noiſe, One of the companions put the 
globe in his breeches, Blood kept the crown under his gown, and a third 
Was filing the ſceptre (being too long to manage) when their companion 
without gave them notice, that young Mr. Edwards was juſt come home, and 
gone up ſtairs; upon which they all made off with the crown and globe. 


CUNC 


In the courſe of this year died two famous generals, gig: 
uiſhed by their bravery and experience in the civil ira 
The firſt was the lord Fairfax, the generaliſſimo, r 
other Edward Montague earl of Mancheſter. I ſhall ſa pr 
more of them, becauſe they have been ſufficiently defer. 
in the reign of Charles I. I ſhall only add, that both 8 0 
very ſerviceable in the king's reſtoration l. 1 ON 

The league againſt Holland, much like that of Camb 
againſt the common- wealth of Venice, was till kept bg 
cret, that the ſtates could only ſuſpe& it, without * 
tainty. The deſign of the allies was to begin with 1 
ruin of the Dutch, before declaration of war, and the, . 


attack them all together, at the fame time and in diff 
places. The king of France, the elector of Cologne, = 


the biſhop of Munſter, were to invade them by land, , 1 
the Engliſh and French fleets jointly to attack them by 5 
This was the project, but it met with an unforeſeen te. 
culty. Though Charles had received two millions fie hun. 
dred thoufand pounds from the parliament, and ſeven "x 
dred thouſand pounds from the king of France, he was fil 
in want. Indeed, he had applied part of the money receireſ 
to the equipment of his fleet, which could not amount 10 
half, and it was difficult to conceive what became of the 
reſt. However this be, he fignified to his miniſters, thi 
he could not begin the war without fifteen hundred thou, 
pounds, and as he could not-apply to the parliament, which 
was prorogued, he promiſed the treaſurer's {t:#, to the 
perſon who ſhould invent the means of raiſing that ſum, $; 
Thomas Clifford proved the moſt happy and ingenious, H. 
went to the king, and told him, that by ſhutting up the ex. 
chequer he would be ſure of that ſum. The King readilr 
underſtood the advice, and reſolving to follow it, performed 
his promiſe, and made Clifford lord treaſurer. Some how. 
ever aſcribe this project to the lord Shaftſbury, and ſay, that 
Clifford having artfully drawn it from him, gloried in it to 
the king l. | 

To underſtand this project (which though plain to Englif 
readers, is not ſo to foreigners) it is to be obſerved, that a: 
the exchequer are received, by direction from the lord tres. 
ſurer, all the ſums deſtined to public uſes, and the intere!! 
of the money borrowed upon parliamentary funds, which 
commonly cannot be raiſed under ſeveral months, or een 
years. So, when the king has a mind to have all at once 
the money that has been granted him, he borrows it of pri- 
vate perſons at a large intereſt, and aſſigns them payment 
upon the exchequer, which applies to this uſe the money, 
raiſed from the granted funds, as it comes in. Moreover, at 
the time I am ſpeaking of, all the monied men in London, 
not to keep large ſums in their houſes, put their money into 
the hands of bankers and goldſmiths, without intereſt. And 
when they wanted any part, they drew upon their gold. 
ſmiths or bankers, who immediately paid it. Now, as it 
was morally impoſfible, that all the private perſons who had 
money at a banker's, ſhould want it all at once, thoſe who 
had the money in their hands kept only a ſum ſufficient to 
anſwer the uſual demands, and lent the reſt to the king at 
large intereſt, upon the parliamentary funds. So, in fhut- 
ting up the exchequer, he received all the money which 
came into it ®, without paying any thing of what he owes. 
But at the ſame time, the perſons who had put their mones 
into the hands of the bankers and goldſmiths, were entirely 


But old Edwards getting up and making a noiſe, they were purſued and 
taken, as they were making to their horſes, which waited at the Iron Gate in 
St. Catherige's. Blood, though he ſaw himſelf a priſoner, had the mp! 
dence to ſtruggle for the crown. Strype's Contin. of Stow's Survey, tom.“, 
p- 92. Echard. | 

! This year alſo died William Seymour duke of Somerſet; and the I 
mous critic, Meric Caſaubon, prebend of Canterbury. 

n The ſubſtance of the ſtory, as it is told by Mr, Echard, from 2 mw 
ſcript of fir Joſeph Tyley's, is this :—The king, under preſent erg e 

omiſed the white ſtaff to any one of his miniſters, who could put re 
in a way to raiſe fifteen hundred thouſand pounds, withont applying wn - 
parliament. The next day lord Aſhley told ſir Thomas Clifford, _—_ 
was a way to do this; but that it was dangerous, and might in its oy 5 
quences inflame both parliament and people. Sir Thomas, e - 
know the ſecret, plied the lord Aſhley with viſits, and having drunk cs 
a proper height, led him inſenfibly to the ſubject of the king 3 _ 
lord Aſhley, warm and unguarded, dropt the important ſecret ot oy 
up the exchequer. Sir Thomas took the hint, left Aſhley a3 ſoon 15 1 
could, went the next night to Whitehall, and attending till the king e 
demanded the white ſtaff The king renewed his promiſe, it panes 
could be found, and then fir Thomas diſcloſed the ſecret. The 1 1 . 
put in execution, and Clifford advanced to be treaſurer, and creme N 4 
Aſhley was touched, and ſaid, That Clifford had ploughed with * r 
However, to ſatisfy him, he was firſt made earl of Shaftſpur), an 
ter lord chancellor of England. Tom. III. p. 288. 

The bankers, who had formerly furniſhed the king with ine 
money, at the extorſive intereſt of eight per cent. had lodged in dete 165. 
between thirteen and fourteen hundred thouſand pounds. R. Coke, p- 
Burnet, p. 306. | 
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mined, ffnce it was not in their power to diſpoſe of their ca- 
vital ; eſpectally, as the bankers refuſed even to pay the notes 
drawn daily upon them, on pretence, that they received no- 
thing from the exchequer. This cauſed an extreme conſter- 
nation in London, but the king and his miniſters purſued 
their meaſures, and, deaf to the complaints df ſo many ruined 
families, Kept the exchequer ſhut up one year ; and, at the 
expiration of that term, it continued ſhut up by a new order, 
ſome months longer. But the whole misfortune did not 
conſiſt in twelve or eighteen months expectation. It is eaſy 
to imagine, the king having received all the money which 
came into the exchequer during that time, the ſums which 
were brought in, when it was opened, were not ſufficient to 
diſcharge the arrears of theſe eighteen months. This is 
the true ſtate of the affair, which cauſed the Engliſh to ex- 
claim ſo loudly againſt the King and the cabal, But the 
hopes the cabal then had to render the king abſolute, made 
them very eaſy under the complaints and reproaches of 
the people. | | . ; | 
[1671-2] But Charles bad in his thoughts a project which 
would furniſh him with ſtill more conſiderable ſums. This 
was to ſurpriſe the Dutch fleet returning from Smyrna richly 


laden », before any declaration of war. He had practiſed the 


ſame thing the laſt year, with regard to the Bourdeaux fleet, 
and received a great advantage from it. This fleet being 
much richer, inſpired him with great expectations. To this 
end he put to ſea thirty x men of warP under the command 
of Holms, who had orders to cruiſe in the channel, and in— 
tercept this fleet. Holms being informed that the Dutch 
fleet approached, ;divided his own into three ſquadrons, 
That of Holland confiſted of ſeventy two ſail of merchant 
ſhips, many of which had no guns, under the convoy of 
five men of wat, commanded by experienced officers. Theſe 
drew up the merchantmen 1n three ſquadrons, in good or- 
der, and put themſelves between them and the Engliſh fleet, 
after having enjoined them to purſue their courſe without 
breaking their line. Holins attacked this fleet the 13th of 
March d, and fought the whole day without gaining the leaſt 
advantage, The next day at nine in the morning the fight 
was renewed, and laſted all the day, though on the fide of 
the Dutch, captain de Haes, who acted as admiral, had been 
killed about noon. On the fide of the Engliſh, the vice- 
admiral's ſhip was diſabled. On the morrow, at eight in 


the morning, Holms, who had been reinforced by ſome fri- 


gates, renewed the engagement, and at laſt took one man of 
war, the captain and moſt of the ſailors being flain, and three 
merchant ſhips", which were brought into the Thames. This 
was all the advantage the Engliſh received from an action, 
which highly reflected on the king. It was carefully pub- 
liſhed at London, that this engagement was but an effect of 
chance, becauſe the Dutch refuſed to ſtrike. Though every 
one openly ſpoke againſt ſo diſhonourable an action, the king 
was not affected with rhe ſentiments of the vulgar, and in- 
Head of repairing the injury done to the ſtates, in ſeizing 
tzcir ſhips before the war was declared, ſent out a ſquadron 
to meet tour Dutch Indiamen, which were immediately taken 
and condemned. At the fame time, he ordered all the Dutch 
tips in his ports to be ſeized, though, by an expreſs article 
ot tae treaty of Breda, no merchant ſhips were to be taken 
nil ix months after a declaration of war. The ſtates, ſe— 
duced by fo ill an example, ſeized alſo the Engliſh ſhips. 
But, upon the Qrong repreſentation of ſome of the deputies, 
how much the honour of princes and ſtates was wounded by 
theſe depredations, and that the king of England's acting 
agalnſt the faith of treaties, was not a ſufficient reaſon to 
engage the ſtates to imitate. ſo blameable a conduct, the 
Lngitth ſhips were diſcharged and ſent into England. The 
mg could not then help releaſing ſome of the Dutch ſhips, 
but did not reftore all. | | 
One of the branches of the project forined by the cabal 
s, ag 1 ſaid, to render the king abſolute®, and under 
es branch was compriſed the extirpation of the proteſtant, 
2 it leaſt the introduction of the popiſh religion; though 
father Orleans, and the writers on the king's ſide, when 
raking of this projcct, ſay nothing of this article. Father 
Vileans, however, could not forbear owning 1t in the courſe 


a 2 ckoned north a million and a half, Burnet, p. 37. 
r ot aer Nee but of nine frigates and three yachts ; but the next 
5 It : a _ orcement of four or five men of war, See Echard, 
„But bie gr. Anakee. tom. II. p. 192. ; | 
i, the She Wy ne . to decoy, by ſtratagem, into his own 
tom, I. p. 1. 1 admiral, the vice admiral, &, See Primi in ſtate tracts, 
; 4g hitorians ſay five. See Kennet, p. 310. 
Ki ” Jord Cliftord told a perſon of quality in private diſcourſe, that the 
be firm to himmel might ſettle what religion he pleaſed, 
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of his hiſtory. I ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage from him, which 
though extremely ſoftened with reſpect to the end, clearly 
ſhews, it was one of the branches of the project. After 
ſpeaking of what had paſſed concerning the papiſts, and other 
non- conformiſts, he adds,“ The king, who was no good 
chriſtian in his actions, though a catholic in his heart, did 
all that could be expected from his indolent temper, to pre- 
ſerve the common liberty, that the catholics might partake 
of it. But the church of England prevailed, and chancellor 
Hyde was ſo warm upon this occaſion, that the king was 
obliged to yield rather to his importunities than his reaſons. 
It was therefore the re-eſtabliſhment of this liberty of con. 
ſcience, that the lord Aſhley believed neceſſary to the execu- 
tion of the projected defign, He communicated his thoughts 
to his colleagues of the cabal, who were of the ſame opinion, 
not. only on account of the reaſon he alledged, which was, 
the gaining of the non-conformiſts who were juſtly ſeared, but 
alſo upon another, which he readily approved, namely, the 
tavouring of the catholics whom moſt of them loved, and the 
reſt eſteemed. Arlington and Clifford were ſecretly catho- 
lics, and both died in the communion of the church. Buck- 
ingham had no occaſion to be converted, could she only have 
prevaited with himſelf as to libertiniſm. Aſhley was not 


averſe to the catholic religion, till intereſt and malice threw 


him into the contrary party, It. will eafily be conceived, 
that the king readily conſented to it, fince he was a catholic, 
and continued fo to his death, though policy cauſed him to 
pretend the contrary. As for the duke of York, he ſup— 
ported the defign with all his power. All the difficulty lay 
in the extent of this liberty, and the two kings of France 
and England, acting in concert, debated the affair in the ne- 
gotiation of their treaty, Several propoſals were made, ſome 
more, ſome leſs, advantageous to the catholics. France was 
for the moſt moderate, ſafeſt, and moſt reaſonable methods. 
At laſt, it was agreed, that Charles ſhould grant liberty of 
conſcience to all his ſubjects in general.” 

It appears from hence, that religion was concerned in the 
Projects of the cabal. But probably, ſome were for having 


the progreſs of the popith religion ſubſervient to render the- 


king abſolute, and others were for rendering the king abſo— 
late to favour the progreſs of popery. Wherefore, theſe two 
articles were never ſcparated, nor indeed could be, fince they 


entirely depended on each other. The king plainly ſhewed 


it, when he publiſhed his declaration for liberty of conſcience, 


fince he could not grant this. liberty without affuming a 
power to abrogate acts of parliament, or at leait ſuſpend the 
execution thereof ſo long as he pleaſed. This declaration, 
dated the 15th of March, 1672, confiſted of various articles, 
of which I shall here give the ſubſtance : 

1. His majeſty publiſhes it, © in virtue of his ſupreme 
power in ecclefiaſtical matters,” which is a right inherent 
in his perſon, and declared to be ſo by ſeveral acts of par- 
lament. | | | 

2. He declares his expreſs refolution to be, that the 
church of England be preſerved and remain eatire in her 
doctrine, diſcipline and government, as now it ſtands eſta— 
bliſhed by law. EEE 8 

3. That no perſon ſhall be capable of holding any eccle. 
ſtaſtical benefice or preferment of any kind, who is not ex- 
actly conformable. | | 

4. That the execution of all penal laws in matters eccle- 
ſiaſtical againſt whatſoever fort of non-confornmiſis or recuſants, 
be immediately ſuſpended. | 

5. He declares, that he wall from time to time allow a 
ſuſhcient number of places, as ſhall be defired, in all parts 
of his kingdom, for the uſe of ſuch as do nat conform to 
the church of England, to meet and aſſemble in, in order to 
their public worſhip and devotion, | 

6. That none of his ſubjects do preſume to meet in any 
place, until ſuch place be allowed, and the teacher of that 
congregation be approved by him. CET 

7. He declares, that this indulgence, as to the allowance 
of public places of worthip, and approbation of teachers, 
ſhall extend to all forts of non-conformiits and recuſants, ex- 
cept the recuſants of the Roman catholic religion, to whom 
he will no ways allow public places of worſhip, but only 


and carry the government to what height he would: For if men were ai- 


ſured in the liberty of their conſciences, and undiſturbed in their properties, 
able and upright judges made in Weſtminſter-hall ; and it, on the other 
hand, the tort of "Tilbury was finiſhed to bridle the city, the fort of Ply- 
mouth to ſecure the weſt, and arms for twenty thouſand men in each of 
theſe, and in Hull for the northern parts, with ſome addition (which might 
be eaſily and undiſcernedly made to the forces on foot) there were none who 
would have either will, opportunity, or power to reſiſt. Kennet, p. 312, 
note, 
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indulge them their ſhare in the common exemption from the 
executing the penal laws, and the exerciſe of their worſhip 
in their private houſes only t. | 

[1672 ] Two days after, the king publiſhed his declaration 
of war againſt the ſtates, dated the 17th of March *. This de- 
claration, as that of the former war, was founded upon gene- 


rals, and affected pretences. This is always the caſe when 
war is firſt reſolved, and reaſons or pretences are afterwards 
ſought. © The king hiſtorically introduced his juſt reaſons 
to begin the firſt war upon the ſtates, though it was ended 
by the treaty of Breda. He added, that peace was no ſooner 
concluded, than violated by the ſtates, in not ſending com- 
mifſioners to London to ſettle the trade of the two nations 
in the Eaſt Indies: and when he ſent over his embaſſador 
to put them in mind of it, he could not in three years 
get any ſatisfaction from them in the material points, nor 
a forbearance of the wrongs which his ſubjects received in 
thoſe parts.” | 

It is eaſy to ſee ts what great diſcuſſions theſe generals 
are liable. | | 

% 2, He ſaid, that having reſtored Surinam to them, they 
were obliged, by the treaty of Breda, to permit the Engliſh 
in that colony to remove with their effects, but that this per- 
miſſion was refuſed,” | — 

The Dutch maintained on the contrary, that the Eng- 
liſh inhabitants of Surinam remained there upon their own 
choice. | | | 

{© 2. He complained of abuſive pictures and medals diſ- 
perſed over Holland, reflecting on his honour.” | 

The ſtates ſaid, they Knew but of one abuſive medal, the 
ſtamp of which they had ordered to be broke. , 

*© 4. He complained, that in Holland his right of the flag 
had been repreſented as ridiculous.” 

It is eaſy to perceive, whether his pretenſion concerning 
the yacht which brought over the lady Temple was juſt or 
not. T 

This was the ſubſtance of what was moſt plauſibly al- 
ledged for undertaking the war. He ended with this de- 
claration : And whereas we are engaged by a treaty 
to ſupport the peace made at Aix la Chapeile, we do finally 
declare, that notwithſtanding the proſecution of this war, 
we will maintain the true intent and ſcope of the ſaid treaty ; 
and that in all the alliances which we have or ſhall make in 
the progreſs of this war, we have and will take care, to pre- 
{erve the ends thereof inviolable, unleſs provoked to the con- 
trary.“ He took but little care of his honour, in pretending 
to ſhew, that his defign in breaking with the ftates and unit- 
ing with France, was, to maintain the treaty of Aix la Cha- 
pelle. But there was nothing ſo abſurd which the cabal did 
not think they could impoſe on the public, wherein they were 
much miſtaken, as will appear in the ſequel. . 

This war was ſo contrary to the intereſts of England and 
al! Europe, the defence of which Charles had ſo often boaſt- 
ed to undertake by means of the triple league; it was fo 
directly oppoſite to juſtice, equity, faith, and the religion 
of the Engliſh, publicly profefled by the king, that no man 
could believe it till the blow was ſtruck. The Hollanders 
imagined, he only intended to exact ſome money from them, 
or at moſt, to intimidate them in order to oblige them to 
reſtore the prince of Orange his nephew to the poſts enjoy- 
ed by his anceſtors. France herſelf could hardly believe, but 
that he intended to deceive her, till he had fallen upon the 
myrna feet. Bur all were miſtaken in aſcribing to the king 
any affection for his people. His ſole aim was to render 
unſeltf abſolute, in order to enjoy all the riches of England 
„ithout controul, and without any obligations to his parlia— 
nent. The duke of York, his preſumptive heir, found his 
account in ſo tine a icheme, and, beiides, thought of cſta- 
bliſhing his religion for which he was exceſſively zealous, 
As for the cabal, they were men entirely deſtitute of all prin- 
ciples of honour, juſtice, or religion, each of whom was 
ſolely intent upon making his fortune by {acrificing the in— 
*cre(t of the public, For it cannot be thought, that perſons 
of theit abilities could be ignorant, that what they were ac- 
ting was directly contrary to the intereſts of England, They 
did not believe, they could execute their grand project with- 
out a ſtrict alliance with the king of France, who artfully 
perſuaded them, that after the republic of Holland ſhould 
be deſtoyed, the two crowns would jointly labour to render 
the king abſolute in Kugland, and cſtabliſh the catholic re- 


' The prefovterians went in a body, and dr. Manten, in their name, 
thanked the king for this declaration. Noi of them had yearly penſions of 
fifty pounds, and the chief of them of Burnet, p. 308. 

v Fo furniſh the government with eme fair preteuſions at leaſt for thus 
var, the committee tor try Eaſt India company was ſummoned to ſhew, 
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ligion. But they had too much cauſe afterwards to 
they were deceived by France. Indeed it was not 
intereſt to render the king of England abſolute in h. 
nions, but rather to ſow and cheriſh diviſion bet, 
king and his ſubjects, in which, by ſeeming to enter into the 
views of the cabal, he was but too ſucceſsful. But ther 
occurred in the execution of the project an obſtacle Cie 
the fecret councillors ſhould have foreſeen, and perha 
foreſee without being able to help it. This was the 
immenſe profuſeneſs, which was the reaſon that all the ſu 
received from France and the parliament were inſufficient, 
ſupport the war two years, {0 that he was obliged to why 
recourſe to the parliament, who at laſt broke meaſyr.. . 
well concerted. On the other hand, this project a 
all Europe, the ſtates found protectors, 
execution very difficult. 
The fame day that the declaration of war againſt the 
ſtates was publiſhed at London, the like was publiſed it 
Paris, founded upon no juſter grounds, For the king gf 
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France gave no other reaſon of the war than his diſplegore 
at the conduct of the ſtates. This union between France 


and England (which then appeared openly, whatever ©, 
had been hitherto taken to conceal it) ſhewed the ridiculoy:. 
neſs of what the king ordered the lord keeper to tell tte 
parliament, “ That common prudence required, that hie 
majeſty ſhould make ſuitable preparations, when France 
had ſuch forces both at land and ſea.” It appeared hy 
this, that the King ſcrupled not to tell his parliament th, 
contrary of what he thought, which could not but mike 
him loſe the confidence of his people, as it happened ak. 
cordingly. | 

About a month after, the biſhop of Munſter alſo pro- 
claimed war againſt the Dutch, on pretence, that they had 
endeavoured to corrupt the governors of his frontier places, 
As for the elector of Cologne, he had already introduced 
French troops into his dominions, to provide, as he pretend- 
ed, for his ſecurity. But though he proteſted an intention 
to obſerve an exact neutrality, the ſtates were perfectly in- 
formed of. his treaty with France. Thus theſe four princes 
were united for the utter deſtruction of the republic of the 
United Provinces, without mentioning ſeveral princes of 
Germany engaged by the king of France to ſtand neutral, 
that they might not aſſiſt Holland. | 

The ſtates having ſome time foreſeen the impending ſtorm, 
had endeavoured to divert it, by giving the king of Uug— 
land all the ſatis{aCtion he could reaſonably expect. Ther 
had offered ro agree to whatever he defired concerning the 
flag, and beſides, they had on the 24th of February made 
the prince of Orange captain general, and admiral, thovgh 
he was then but twenty two years of age. They believed, 
this would ſuffice to content the king his uncle, for they 
were yet ignorant that his deſign was to overturn their re- 
public, without any regard to the intereſts of the prince ot 
Orange. This change in favour of the ydung prince, would, 
perhaps, have never been made, had it not been deemed 
neceflary to appeaſe the king of England. There wer: 


three parties in Holland: that of the penſionary (which 


was the more powerful, and called the Louveſtein pati, 
from the name of the caſtle where the prince's father had 
confined the leading men of this faction) that of the prince 
of Orange; and a third which affected a neutrality, and 
had hitherto joined with neither of the two ſirſt, but on ti 
occaſion believed it neceſſary to join with the ſecond, ! 
hopes of ſatisfying the king of England. The ſtates these. 
fore ſent a depuration to the prince, to offer him the dignitic 
of captain general, and admiral, and the penſionary de Mt, 
to his mortification, was appointed head of the ceputation. 
Thus the prince of Orange ſaw himſelf captain genera), bu 
without an army, or at leaſt, with an army ſo inconſiderable, 
and filled for the moſt part with unexperienced officers, cho- 
ſen more for their attachment to the penſionary, than their 
perſonal merit. : i 

I ſhall not relate the progreſs of the king of France, 4 
his two allies, the bithop of Munſter, and the clector 0 
Cologne, in the firſt campaign. This is ſo well known, tha! 
it would be loſt time to recite it. Let it ſuffice to oDIerve, 
that the king of France took the field the beginning ot May: 
made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places on the Khine On 
almoſt any oppoſition; and ſwimming that river, ſupa 
all Guelderland with the towns upon the Ytlel, and at lat 
for which pubic 1 


- 


whether the Dutch had not broke in npon their trade, ane 
tisfaction ought to be demanded ? They anfwered, and gave it un 1415 
hands, That lince the treaty at Breda, the Dutch had ſufficienth) oblervc 
articles of trade, Kennet, p. 310. 
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dat Utrecht, which had ſent deputies to Doeſburgh to 
heir ſubmiſſion to his orders. At the ſame time, the 
of Munſter, after ravaging the province of Overyſſel, 
4 Frieſeland and Groninghen, ſo that only Holland 
and remained free, of which the former was threat- 
ith a like invaſion. | 
and wi was not all the ſtates had to fear. Whilſt three 
f their provinces were loſt, and two others attacked, the 
dagen from ſea was no lels: The two fleets of France and 
England joined the beginning of May; the ſirſt conſiſting of 
forty” and the laſt of a hundred men of war, That of the 
dates bad ſeventy-two large ſhips, and forty frigates and fire- 
ſhips, and conſequently was very inferior in number to the 
combined fleet of England and France*, It was commanded 
by the famous Ruyter, afſiſted by Cornelius de Wit, the 
-nfionary's brother, as deputy from the ſtates. Ruyter 
having put to ſea before the enemy's fleets were joined, had 
endeavoured to prevent the junction. But not ſucceeding, 
and being informed, that the two fleets lay at anchor in Sol- 
bay in Suffolk, he relolyed to attack them. He had like to 
have ſurprized them, but being diſappointed, prepared for 
battle. The two fleets of France and England (now com- 
poſing but one) were ranged in three ſquadrons. The duke 
of York, high admiral of England, commanded the red 
ſquadron; the count d'Etrees, the white ; and the carl of 
Sandwich, the blue. The fleet of the ſtates was likewiſe 
divided in the ſame manner; Ruyter was oppoſed to the 
Juke of York, Bankert to count d'Etrees, and Van Ghent, 
to the earl of Sandwich. All I can gather from the various 
deſcriptions of this battle, fought the 28th of May, is, that 
both fides diſplayed all the art and ſk:!1 which experience had 
taught the commanders and officers, that they fought with 
equal bravery, with almoſt equal loſs, and both fides chal- 
lenged the victory. The admiral-ſhip of the Engliſh being 
diſabled, the duke of York was obliged to hoiſt his flag in 
the London. The Royal James, commanded by the earl 
of Sandwich, not being able to diſengage from a fireſhip, 
after ſhe had ſunk two, was blown up with the earl and her 
whole crewy. The Engliſh loſt two ſhips more, the Hol- 
landers three, and Van Ghent was killed. The hiſtorians 
of the two parties equally pretend, that their fleet chaced that 
of the enemies, but both ſpeak of it very faintly. For, it 
is not entirely the ſame with engagements at. ſea, as with 
thoſe at land, where commonly he that remains maſter of the 
field of battle, juſtiy aſſumes the honour of the victory; 
whereas in naval engagements, a fog, a calm, a wind, either 
contrary or tempeſtuous, may oblige the victorious fleet to 
retire the firſt. However this be, bonfires were equally 
made at London, and the Hague, for the ſucceſs of this 
battle, though with very little reaſon. The Engliſh com- 
plain, the French did not diſcharge their duty, and only 
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This conduct is aſcribed to ſecret orders given to count 
dEtrees, not to expoſe too much his majeſty's ſhips, but 
to leave the Engliſh and Dutch fleets to deſtroy one another *. 

Some time before, the king had created the earl of Lau- 
derdale, duke of the fame name; the lord Aſhley Cooper, 
earl of Shaftſbury ; lord Arlington, earl of Arlingron ; and 
fir Thomas Clifford, lord Clifford. About the ſame time 
hr Thomas Oſborn was ſworn into the privy council, and 
the new duke of Lauderdale, and the earl of Arlington, 
received the order of the garter. This was doubtleſs, to 
recompenle theſe members of the cabal, for their great ſer- 
ces, in advifing him to fuſpend, by his ſole authority, the 
A *Xccution of two acts of parliament *, till he ſhould think 
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Win, id to take off the ſuſpenſion. Though this ſuſpenſion was 
ation. zot in itſelf diſadvantageous to the public, yet, as it pro— 
„ be. «ceved from the ſame principle by which the king aſſumed 
rable, " power of ſuſpending the penal laws againſt the non-con- 


, Ch0- 
their 85 Biſnage ſavs, it conſiſted, in all of a hundred and ſift eight ſhips, tom, II. 
2 - 29, In the Engliſh flect there were twenty thouſand men, and four 
& ound guns; in the French, thirtcen thouſand men, and two thouſand 
ms; and in the Dutch, twenty-two thoutand men, and four thouſand 
gunz, Maiole, or Primi, p. 24. 

When he rhouſawd men on board, fix hundred were killed on the deck. 
Ss ic Pup was on fire, the ec] retired to his cabin, where he was fol- 
r / his capt, fir Richard Haddock, who finding him with a handker- 
eee his eyes, told him of the danger ; but he anſwered, A Hs tau 
— 08s 2 and was reſolved to periſh with the ſhip,” It ſcems, the 
danger 5 carl obſerving, that the Engliſh fleet rode in Souldbay, in 
8 eing ſurpriſed by the Dutch, advied, that they ſhould weigh an- 
—_— _ _ to ſea, But the duke of York, {lighting the advice, told the 
nil : 150 ne ſpake thut out of tear:” which the earl is thought to have ſo 
ho eiented, that it rendered him careleſs of his own ſafety, Kenner, 
J. 314. Echard, tom. III. p. 300. | 
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red th - N 8 were two Englith ſhips burnt, three ſunk, and one taken; and 
Þ French, one was burnt, and another funk. Burchett, p- 403. The 
«1gliſh alſo 


loſt the captains of the tullbwing thips ; of the Henry, Cam- 
Belange 


tought at a diſtance, after having ſeparated from the fleet. 
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formiſts, it was ſufficiently clear, that he would not ſtop 
there, | 

L have already taken notice of the ſad condition of the 
ſtates of the United Provinces, There were two provinces, 
Guelderland, and Utrecht, in the power of the French, 
Overyflel was in the hands of the elector of Cologne, and 
the biſhop of Munſter. The two provinces of Frieſeland 


and Groninghen were not only threatened, but alſo attacked. 


In ſhort, the province of Holland found no readier way to 
ſtop the progreſs of the French king ®, who was at Utrecht, 
than by opening the fluices, and laying the country under 
water ©, This melancholy ſituation of affairs, raiſed a great 
diſcontent in the people of Holland: and as the penſionary 
de Witt had been many years at the head of the government, 
all the calamities of his country were charged to his ill 
conduct. Moreover, the people openly accuſed him of be- 
traying his country. At laſt, the general diſcontent roſe in- 
to ſedition, and cauſed the ſtates of Holland to annul the 
perpetual edict made in the year 1667, by which they had 
obliged themſelves never to own the prince of Orange for 
Stadthold-r, and to diſpenſe with that oath ; after which, the 
prince was made Stadtholder. Some time after, the two 
brothers, Cornelius, and John, de Witt, the firſt grand bailiff 
of Putten, and the other penſionary of Holland, but who had 
lately thrown up his employ, were torn in pieces by the mob 
of the Hague. The ſtory is too well known to need a reci- 
tal. It ſuffices to ſay, the prince of Orange remained in 
peaceable poſſeſſion of the government of Holland and Zea- 
land ; for Frieſeland, and Groninghen had a ſeparate Stadthol- 
der, namely, the young prince Henry Caſimir, of Naſſau, 
under the tuition of the princeſs his mother d, and three pro- 
vinces were in the hands of the enemy. | 

The king of France, who had ever feared the priuce of 
Orange's advancement, no ſooner ſaw him inveſted with his 
eminent dignity, than he endeavoured to corrupt him with 


the offered ſovereignty of Holland. But he found the young 


prince deaf to all his offers, and reſolute to ſerve the ſtates 
who had intruſted him with its government, to the laſt mo- 
ment of his life?. The king of England ſeconded his ally 
in this deſign. The ſtates had ſent embaſſadors to him with 
propoſals of peace, as they had alſo to the king of France at 
Utrecht, But the king, after a refuſal to treat but in con- 
junction with France, and foving the ſtates deſign was to diſ- 
unite them, or render them jealous of each other, diſpatched 
the duke of Buckingham, and the earl of Arlington, (two 
members of the cabal)with George Savil, lord Hallifax, 
into Holland, on pretence of treating of a peace jointly with 
France. Theſe embaſſadors paſſing through the Hague, 
in their way to Utrecht, affected to give out, that they were 
come to bring peace. But when they came to treat, their 
propoſals were ſo exorbitant, that it was evident peace was 
not the king's view in this embaſſy. It was rather to draw 
cloſer the alliance between France and England, and concert 
new meaſures for the proſecution of the war, as the ſequel 
clearly diſcovered. In paſſing through the Hague, the duke 
of Buckingham aſked the prince, what it was he propoſed 
to himſelf in the deſperate fituation of his country. To which 
the prince replied, © That it was true their condition was 
dangerous, but he had one way {till not to ſee its ruin com- 
pleated, and that was to lie in the laſt dyke.” It is re- 
ported, the ſame duke, in a viſit to the princeſs of Orange, 
having told her that they were good 'Hollanders, was imme- 
diately anſwered by her, That was more than they aſked, 
which was only that they ſhould be good Engliſhmen.” 
For the war was fo evidently contrary to the intereſt of Eng- 
land, that the Engliſh themſelves openly murmured at it. 
But, as I have faid, not only on this occaſion, but through- 
out this whole reign, the intereſt of the king, and that of the 
people were always directly oppoſite. The king, after the 


bridge, Prince, St. George, Anne, Triumph, and Alice, They loſt alſo 
the lord Maidſtone, Mr. Montague, fir Phillip Cartwright, fir Charles Har- 
bord, Mr, Cotterel, Mr. Napier, &c.— The body of the carl of Sandwich was 
diſcovered by one of the king's ketches (being known by the George he had 
on) and being taken up, and brought to Harwich, was thence removed to 
London, and ſolemnly buried in Weſtminſter Abbey. Kennet, p. 314. 

One was, for the encouraging and inereaſing of ſhipping and navigation; 
and the other, for the encouragement of trade. Kennet, p. 314. | 

b Who was approaching with an army of one hundred and eighteen 
thouſand foot, and twenty-tix thouſand horſe ; commanded by the prince vi 
Conde, and the marthal de Turenne. Idem, p. 315. 

© By which the country received damage, to the value of cighteen mil- 
lions of guilders, Ibid. 

4 Rapin favs, by miſtake, John Caſimir, born 1687, 
Caſimir, who was born 1657, and died 1696. ; | 

© He always anſwered, That he would never betray a truſt that wis 
given him, nor ever tell the liberties of his country, that his anceſtors 
had ſo long defended, Temples mem. p. 381. 
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example of his father and grandfather, thought he could 
ſilence the complaints of the people by a proclamation to 
forbid, under ſevere penalties, to ſpeak againſt the govern- 
ment, but this ſerved only to increaſe the murmurs. 

In the mean time, the king of France ſeeing, that the 
drowning of Holland put a ſtop to his conqueſts, marched 
his army into Flanders, leaving the duke of Luxemburgh at 
Utrecht, and came to Paris in Auguſt, attended by the duke 
of Monmouth, who, in purſuance of Charles's engagement 
in their treaty, had brought him, at the opening of the cam- 
paign, fix thouſand effective men. | 

I ſhall not relate the particulars of the war carried on 
by land during the reſt of the campaign, becauſe England 
had no part in it, and, beſides, it is fully deſcribed by the 
hiſtories of thoſe times. It is ſufficient for the reader to 
know in general, that though the ſtates had fome ſucceſs 
againſt the biſhop of Munſter, their affairs were reduced 
to a wretched condition, and the neighbourhood of the 
duke of Luxemburgh ſcarce gave them time to breathe, Their 
whole refuge lay in the alliances they expected ro make 


with the emperor, Spain, and fome princes of Germany, 


and in the hopes that the Engliſh parliament which was 
to meet, according to the prorogation the zoth of October, 
would fee the intereſt of England and of all Europe. But 
the king deprived them of this laſt reſource, by proroguing 
the parliament to February. | 

The 4th of December the king declared in council, that 
he would raiſe more forces, and diſpoſe: of them in con- 
venient quarters, to be employed on occafion. And for 
payment of them, he ordered that the exchequer ſhould con- 


tinue ſhut till the 1ſt of May 1673, though he had poſitively 


promiſed it ſhould be opened the beginning of the year. He 

ubliſhed on this account, a proclamation, in which 1t was 
faid, “ That notwithſtanding his majeſty had not been want- 
ing on his part, to comply with all honourable ways and 


means that might effect a peace, yet the continuance of thoſe 


inevitable neceſſities which firſt obliged him to ſhut up the 
exchequer, compelled him to continue to ſtop the payment 
of monies till the 1ſt of May next: doubting not but that 
his loving ſubjects would have ſuch truſt and confidence in 
his juſtice, that it would take away all apprehenſions of their 
being in the leaſt defrauded of their juſt dues,” 

The ways and means uſed by the king to effect a peace, 
conſiſted, in that his two embaffadors at Utrecht were 
contented to demand in his name, a million of pounds 
| ſterling, for the expences of the war; the compliment of 
rhe flag without any exception; a hundred thouſand pounds 
yearly for the liberty of fiſhing ; the ſovereignty of all that 
thould remain of the Unired Provinces, for his nephew 
the prince of Orange; a participation of the whole India 
trade; the town of Sluis, the iſles of Cadſant, Walcheren, 
Goeree, Voorne; and laſtly, an entire ſatisfaction to the 
king of France. It muſt have been great obſtinacy in the 
ſtates to find fault with ſuch reaſonable demands. Con- 
ſequently the king could not in honour diſpenſe with the 
continuation of the war, and the keeping the Exchequer 
ſhut to maintain it. 5 85 | | 

Sir John Trevor dying this year, fir Henry Coventry, 
lately returned from Sweden, where he had ſucceſsfully ne- 
gotiated for the King, ſucceeded him in the office of ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, | | e 

Sir Orlando Bridgeman reſigning the great feal, the new 
earl of Shaftſbury was made lord high chancellorf, A 
tew days after, the king performed his promiſe to Clif— 
ford, by making him lord treaſurer, fo that all the great 
offices of the ſtate were held by the cabal, or by perſons 
devoted to their intereſts. But that it may be ſeen, how 
the five lords of the cabal flattered the king, and one ano- 
ther, at the very time, the nation was moſt loudly exclaim- 
ing againſt the government, I ſhall inſert here part of a ſpeech 


made by the lord Shaftſbury, as chancellor, to the lord Clit- 


foid, when he tendered him the oath in Weſtminſter-hall, 
upon his admiſhon to the office of treaſurer. After telling 
him the nature of his office, he added, —“ My lord, I may 
juſtly ſay you are in a place of the very firſt rank as to dig- 
nity, power, truſt, and influence of affairs; a place that re- 
quires ſuch a man as our great maſter's wiſdom hath found 
for it; from whoſe natural temper we may expect courage, 
quickneſs and reſolution ; from whoſe education wiſdom, 
and experience; and from whoſe extraction that noble and 
illuſtrious houſe of the Cliffords®, an-heroic mind, a large 
foul, and an unſhaken fidelity to the crown. My lord, it is 
a great honour, much even beyond the place itſelf, that 


le refuſcd to put the great ſral to the declaration for indulgence, as 
judging it conttary to law ; fo he was diſmiſſed. Burnet, p. 307. 


*% 


predeceſſors in this place; the abilities and fidelity of t 


| ſhould have any, but only have the freedom of their religion 


much more grace to others, moſt of them having been 
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you are choſen: to it by the king, who, without (ja... 
may fay, is as great a maſter in the knowledge of "Ph 14 
things, as this, or any other age hath produced: and "a = 
ſay farther, it is not only your honour that you are 4 * 
by him, but it is your ſafety too, that you have him to roſe 
with whom no ſubtle inſinuations of any near him 2 
aſpiring intereſt of a favourite, ſhall ever prevail int 
that ſerve him well. Nor can his ſervants fear to be 0 
ficed to the malice, fury, or miſtake of a more well, 
popular greatneſs : a prince under whom the unforti ng 
fall gently : a prince in a word, that beſt of all manking d. 
ſerves the title of deliciæ humani generis. Let me end 677 
this with, or rather prophecy, that you may exceed a1] 15 
! 

nowned lord Burleigh ; the ſagacity, quickneſs, and wn. 
diſpatch of his ſon the lord Salifbury ; and the uprighoes 
integrity, and wiſdom of that great man that went laf bel? 
you, the earl of Southampton.” 5 

It will hereafter appear, that the earl of Shaftſbury y; 
ſerved not long the fentiments of efteem and admiration. 
the king, exprefled in this ſpeech. 8 

1672-3) Hitherto the cabal had failed with a profpergy. 
gale on a very dangerous ſea, famous for wrecks, without g. 
oppoſition. But at laſt they were topped in their courſe l. 
a rock which it was not poſſible to avoid, I mean the vat 
hament. It was now almoſt two years ſince the Parliament 
was aſſembled, and as, in that interval, the king hed den 
ſome ſteps which inſtilled great fears into his ſubjects, th. 
new ſeſſion was expected with the utmoſt impatience . 
hopes, that the parliament would apply proper remedies t 
the preſent evils, and find means to prevent thoſe with which 
the kingdom was ſtill threatened. The parliament there{;, 
met the 4th of February, and choſe a ſpeaker by the ditec. 
tion of the court, fir Edward Turner, the laſt ſpeaker having 


been made chief baron of the Exchequer. The choice falling 


upon fir Job Charleton, he defircd to be excuſed ; but the 
lord chancellor Shaftibury told him, before the king and 
both houſes, that no excuſes would be admitted. * The 
conjuncture of time (fays he) and the king's and kingdom's 
affairs, require ſuch a houſe of commons, and ſuch a ſpeck. 
er. For, with reverence to the holy ſcripture, the king 
may on this occaſion ſay, he that is not with me is agu 
me : for he that doth not now put his hand and heart tc 
ſupport the king in the common caule of this kingdom, car 
hardly ever hope for ſuch another opportunity, or find 
2 time to make ſatisfaction for the omiſſion of this.” 
Preſently after, the king made the following ſpeech to both 
houſes: | 


My lords and gentlemen, 


«© I AM glad to ſee you here this day; I would have 
called you together ſooner, but that I was willing to eaſe yo! 
and the country, till there was an abſolute neceſſity. vince 
you were laſt here, I have been forced to a molt inportan!, 
neceflary and expenfive war; and I make no doubt, but yo! 
will give me ſuitable and effectual aſſiſtance to go throug! 
with it. I refer you to my declaration for the cauſes, and 
indeed the neceſſity of this war; and ſhall now only tell o, 


that I might have digeſted the indignities to my own per, 


rather than have brought it to this extremity, if the intereſt 
as well as the honour of the whole kingdom had not been ® 
ſtake : And if I had omitted this conjuncture, perhaps [ ha 
not again ever met with the like advantage. You will fins, 
that the laſt ſupply you gave me, did not auſwer the ex- 
pectation for the end you gave it, the payment of my debts. 
Therefore I muſt in the next place recommend them ag 70 
your eſpecial care. | | 

Some few days before I declared the war, I put forti 


. . r , 171 erte 
my declaration for indulgence to diſſenters, and have bittet 


found a good effect of it by ſecuring peace at home, wen! 
had war abroad. There is one part in it that hath been ſab⸗ 
ject to miſconſtruction, which is that concerning the papilts; 
as if more liberty were granted to them, than t9 the orae 
recuſants; when it is plain, there is leſs : for the others bre 
public places allowed them, and I never intended that they 


An 
ded ſo 
loyal, 
and in 


in their own houſes, without any concourſe of others. 
I could not grant them leſs than this, when! had cxten 


and in the ſervice of me, and of the king my father: hat it 
the whole courſe of this indulgence, I do not intend, : * 
ſhall any any ways prejudice the church, but I will {upp 


$f 
The treaſurer was deſcended from the Cliffords, earls of Cumber lan 


See Dugdale's baron. tom, I. p. 334. its 
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Ju and it in its full power. Having ſaid this, I ſhall 
als N ill to receive e in 1 I have done. 
And I will deal plainly with you, I am reſolved to ſtick to 
my declaration. There is one jealouſy more that is malici- 
— ſpread abroad, and yet ſo weak and frivolous, that I 
= have gotten ſome ground with ſome wellminded people, 
and that is, that the forces I have raiſed in this war, were 
geligned to controul law and property: I wiſh I had more 
forces the laſt ſummer, the want of them convinces me, I 
muſt raiſe more againſt this next ſpring ; and I do not doubt 
but you will conſider the charge of them in your ſup- 

lies. I will conclude with this aſſurance to you, that I will 

reſerve the true reformed proteſtant religion, ahd the 
church, as it is now eltabliſhed in this kingdom; and that 
no man's property or liberty ſhall ever be invaded; I leave 
the reſt to the chancellor.” | 8 

The ſpeech afterwards ſpoke by the chancellor, is fo re- 
markable, that 1t well deſerves a place in this hiſtory. 


« My webs; and you knights, citizens, and burgefles of the 


houſe of commons, 


« The king hath ſpoke ſo fully, ſo excellently well, and 


ſo like himſelt, that you are not to expect much from me. 


There is not a word in his ſpeech that hath not its full weight: 
And J dare with affurance ſay, will have its effect with you. 
His majeſty had called you ſooner, and his affairs required 
it, but that he was reſolved to give you all the eaſe and va- 
cancy to your own private concerns ; and the people as 
much reſpite from payments and taxes, as the neceſſity of 
his buſineſs, or their preſervation, would permit. And yet 
(which I cannot but here mention to you) by the crafty 
inſinuations of ſome ill- affected perſons, there have been 
ſpread ſtrange and deſperate rumours, which your meeting 
together this day, hath ſufficiently proved both malicious 


and falſe. His majeſty hath told you, that he is now en- 


oaged in an important, very expenſive, and indeed a wat 
abſolutely neceſſary and unavoidable. He hath referred you 
to his declaration, where you will find the perſonal indigni- 
ties by pictures and medals, and other public affronts, his 
majeſty hath received from the ſtates, their breach of treaties, 
both in the Surinam, and Eaſt India buſineſs : And at laſt 
they came to that height of infolence, as to deny the honour 
and right of the flag, though an undoubted jewel of this 
crown, never to be parted with, and by them particularly 
owned 1n the late treaty of Breda, and never conteſted in any 
age. And whilſt the king firſt long expected, and then 
ſolemnly demanded ſatisfaction, they diſputed his title to it, 
in all the courts of Chriſtendom, and made great offers to 
the French king, if he would ſtand by them againſt us. 
But the moſt chriſtian kihg too well remembered, what 
they did at Munſter, contrary to fo many treaties and ſolemn 
engagements ; and how dangerous a neighbour they were to 
all crowned heads. The king and his miniſters had here a 
hard time, and lay every day under new obloquies. Some- 
times they were repreſented as ſelling all to France for money 
to make this war: Portſmouth, Plymouth, and Hull, were 
to be given into the French hands for Caution. The next 
day news came, that France and Holland were agreed, 
Then the obloquy was turned from treachery to folly ; the 
miniſters are now fools, that ſome days before were villains. 

And indeed the coffee-houſes were not to be blamed for 
their laſt apprehenſions; fince if that conjunction had not 
taken effect, then England had been in a far worſe caſe than 
It now is, and the war had been turned upon us. But both 


Kings Knowing their intereſts, reſolved to join apainſt them, 


who were the common enemies to all monarchies, and I may 
lay eſpecially to ours, their only competitor for trade and 


power at fea; and who only ſtand in their way, to an uni- 


verſal empire, as great as Rome. This the ſtates underſtood 
lo well, and had ſwallowed ſo deep, that under all their 
preſent diſtreſs and danger, they are ſo intoxicated with that 
vaſt ambition, that they flight a treaty, and refuſe a ceſſation. 

1 this you, and the whole nation ſaw, before the laſt war; 
but it could not then be ſo well timed, or our alliances ſo 
well made. But you judged aright, that at any rate, DE- 
LINDA EST CARTHAGO, that government was to be 
rought down. And therefore the king may well ſay to 
You, it is your war ! he took his meaſures from you, and 
mey were juſt and right ones; and he expects a ſuitable aſ- 
iſtance to ſo neceſſary and expenſive an action; which he has 


| ..etto maintained at his own charge, and was unwilling 
either to trouble 


do an inevitable 


you, or burthen the country, until it came 


umber 129. neceſſity. And his majgſty commands me to 
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e thought it not of moment enough to mention; but it 


899 


tell you, that unleſs it be a certain ſum, and ſpeedily raiſed, 
it can never anſwer the occafion. | 

My lords and gentlemen, reputation is the great ſupport 
df war or peace. This war had never begun, nor had the 
ſtates ever ſlighted the king, br ever refuſed him ſatisfaction; 
neither had this war continued to this day, or ſubſiſted now, 
but that the ſtates were deceived in their meaſures, and ap- 
prehended his majeſty in that great want of money, that he 
muſt fit down under any affronts, and was not able to begin 
or carry on a war, Nay, at this day the ſtates ſupport them- 
ſelves amongſt their people by this only falſehood, that they 
are aſſured of the temper of England, and of the parliament, 
and that you will hot ſupply the king in this war; and that 
if they can hold out till your meeting, they will have new 


life, and take new meaſures: There are lately taken two of 


their principal agents, with their credentials and inſtructions 
to this purpoſe, who ate now in the Tower, and ſhall be pro- 
ceeded againſt according to the law of nations. But the King 
is ſufficiently aſſured of his people; knows you better; and 
can never doubt his parliament. This had not been men- 
tioned, but to ſhew you of what importance the frankneſs 
and ſeaſonableneſs of this ſupply is, as well as the fulneſs of 
it. Let me ſay, the king has brought the ſtates to that con- 
dition, that your hearty conjunction at this time in ſupplying 
his majeſty, will make them never more formidable to kings, 
or dangerous to England: And if after this you ſuffer them 
to get up, let this be remembered; the ſtates of Holland 
are England's eternal enemies both by intereſt and inclination. 
In the next place, to the ſupply fot the carrying on of the 
war, his majeſty recommends to you the taking care of 
his debts. What you gave the laſt ſeſſion did not anſwer 
your own expectation. Beſides another conſiderable aid, you 
deſigned his majeſty, was unfortunately loſt in the birth; ſo 
that the king was forced for the carrying on his affairs, much 
againſt his will, to put a ſtop to the payments out of the 
exchequer. He ſaw the preſſures upon himſelf, and grow- 
ing inconvehiences to his people by great intereſt ; and the 
difference through all his buſineſs between ready money and 
orders. This gave the king the neceſſity of that proceeding ; 
to make uſe of his own revenue, which hath been of ſo great 
effect in this war. But though he hath put a ftop to the 
trade and gain of the bankers, yet he would be unwilling 
to ruin them, and oppreſs ſo many families as are concerned 
in thoſe debts; beſides, it were too diſproportionable a bur- 
then upon many of his good fubjects. But neither the 
bankers, nor they, have reaſon to complain, if you now take 
them into your care, and they have paid them what was due 
to them when the ſtop was made, with ſix per cent. intereſt 
from that time. The king is very much concerned both in 
honour and intereſt, to ſee. this done, and yet, he defires 
you not to miſtime it; but that it may have only the ſe- 
cond place, and that you will firſt ſettle what you intend. 
about the ſupply, . 5 

His majeſty has ſo fully vindicated his declaration from 
that calumny concerning the papiſts, that no reaſonable 
ſcruple can be made by any good man. He has ſufficiently 
juſtified it by the time it was publiſhed in, and the effects 
he had from it; and might have done it more from the 
agreeableneſs of it to his own natura) diſpofition, which 
no good Engliſhman can wiſh other than it is. He loves 
not blood, or rigorous ſeverities ; but where mild and gentle 
ways may be uſed by a wiſe prince, he 1s certain to chuſe 
them. The church of England, and all good proteſtants, 
have reaſon to rejoice in ſuch a head, and ſuch a defender. 
His majeſty doth declare his care and concerns for the church, 


and will maintain them in all their rights and privileges, 


equal, if not beyond any of his predeceſſors. He was born 
and bred up in it: it was that his father died for: we all 
know how great temptations and offers he reſiſted abroad, 
when he was in his loweſt condition ; and he thinks it the 
honour of his reign, that he hath been the reſtorer of the 


church. It is that he will ever maintain, and hopes to leave 


to poſterity in greater luſtre, and upon furer grounds, than 
our anceſtors ever ſaw it. But his majeſty is not convinced, 
that violent ways are the intereſt of religion, or the church. 
There is one thing more, that I am commanded to ſpeak to 
you of, which is the jealouſy that hath been fooliſhly ſpread 
abroad, of the forces the king had raiſed in this war. 
Wherein the king hath opened himſelf freely to you, and 
confeſſed the fault on the other hand. For if this laſt ſum- 


mer had not proved a miracle of ſtorms and tempeſts, ſuch 


as ſecured their Eaſt India fleet, and protected their ſea coaſts 
from a deſcent, nothing but the true reaſon, want of money, 
could have juſtified the defe& in the number of our forces. 
It is that his majeſty is provided for againſt the next ſpring, 

00 having 
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having given out orders for the raiſing of ſeven or eight re- 
giments more of foot, under the command of perſons of the 
greateſt fortunes and quality. And J am earneſtly to recom- 
mend to you, that in your ſupplies, you will take into your 
conſideration, this neceſſary addition of charge. 
« And after his majeſty's coneluſion of his ſpeech, let 
me conclude, nay, let us all conclude with bleſſing God, 
and the king! let us bleſs God, that he hath given us ſuck 
a king, to be the repairer of our breaches, both in church 
and ſtate; and the reſtorer of our paths to dwell n: that in 
the midſt of war and mitery, which rages itn our neighbour 
countries, our garners are full, and there is no complaining in 
our ſtreets; and a man can hardly know that there is a war. 
Let us bleſs God that he bath given this king ſignally the 
hearts of his people, and moſt particularly of his parliament, 
who in their affection and loyalty to their prince, have ex- 
ceeded all their predeceflors : a parliament, with whom the 
king hath many years lived with all the careſſes of a happy 
marriage. Has the king had a concern? you have wedded 
it. Has his majeſty wanted ſupplies ? you have readily, 
chearfully, and fully provided for them. You have relied 
upon the wiſdom and conduct of his majeſty in all his af- 
fairs: ſo that you have never attempted to exceed your 
bounds, or to impoſe upon bim: whilſt the king, on the 
other hand, hath made your counſels the foundation of all 
his proceedings; and hath been ſo tender of you, that he 
hath upon his own revenue and credit, endeavoured to ſup- 
port even foreign wars, that he might be leaſt uneafy to 
you, or burthenſome to his people. And let me ſay, that 
though this marriage be according to Moſes's law, where the 
huſband can give a bit of divorce, put her away and take 
another; yet I can aſſure you, it is as impoflible for the king 
to part with this parliament, as it is for you to depart from 
that loyalty, affection and dutiful behaviour, you have 
hitherto ſhewn towards him. Let us bleſs the king for tak- 
ing away all our fears, and leaving no room for jealouſies; 
and for thoſe aſſurances and promiſes he hath: made us. Let 
vs bleſs God and the king, that our religion is fate ; that the 
church of England is the care of our prince; that par— 
hiaments are ſafe; and that our properties and liberties are 
fafe. What more hath a good Engliſhman to aſk ? But that 
this king may long reign, and this triple alliance of king, 
parliament, and people, may never be diflolved.” 


oo 


J ſhall make no reflections on this ſpeech, becauſe it 


would lead me too far; and befides, I imagine every dif- 
intereſted reader can ſee the falfity of moſt of the things re- 
lated, and the groſs artifice wherewith they are vented. I 
ſhall only obſerve, that this ſpeech was ſpoke by a mem- 
ber, or rather by the head of the eabal, who perfectly 
knew the king's ſecret intentions. The earl of Shaftſbury 
therefore muſt have had a forehead of braſs to pronounce 
ſuch a ſpeech before ſo auguſt an aſſembly. But very like- 
ly, this was only for form fake, and the cabal believed 
themſelves fo ſecure, that the parliament itſelf would not 
dare to ſcem to know their artifices, But they were miſ— 
taken, and even the houſe of commons had already given 
ſome indications of vigour, before the king and chancellor 
had delivered their ſpeeches, Preſently after their meeting, 
they loudly complained of writs iſſued out by the lord chan- 
cellor, for electing and returning of perſons to fit in their 
houſe, in the room of ſuch as were dead, or removed. And 
by the way, all the members elected by virtue of theſe writs, 
were the chancellor's creatures. This complaint cauſed the 
king immediately after the two ſpecches, to declare to the 
commons,“ That he had given order to the lord chancellor 
ro ſend out writs, for the better ſupply of their houſe, ha- 
ving ſeen precedents for it; but it any ſeruple or queſtion 
did ariſe about it, he left it to the houſe to debate as ſoon 
as they could.” Accordingly, the very next day the com- 
mons voted the writs and returns irregular, and expelled all 
the members thus clected, | 
Therc were in this parliament, as in moſt others, two 
parties, called the court and country party. This was their 
diſtinction, and it manitcſily implied, that the intereſts of 
the court were directly oppolitc to thoſe of the people, as 
the intereſts of one party are ufually to thoſe of the con- 
trary. The court party had always prevailed, while the peo- 
ple were perſuaded of the good intentions of the king and 
his miniſters. But as the king dilcovercd himſelf, both by 
his way of living, and frequent ſigns of irreligion ; or by 
his inclination for the papiſts ; or by his profuſion, and avi- 
City of money; or laſtly, by his union with France, «nd 
the war with the gates, his party ſenfibly decreaſed every 
day, for two very nature] reaſons, Firſt, becauſe many of 


thoſe members, who, at the beginnipg, were of the king's 


this inclination, as ſoon as they were convinced 
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party through inclination and zeal for religion, wh; 


conſidered him as protector of the church of "Ba: * 


, that the 
ch or ſtate, 
it was Once 
his words, 


king was far from deſigning the good of the chut 
The king's proteſtations loſt all their effect, when 
ſeen, that his actions correſponded fo little with 

Secondly, for the fame reaſon, the people, perceiving 

religion and the ſtate were in danger, choſe ſuch rept at 
tives to fill the yacancies of the houſe, whoſe principles "aug 
directly oppoſite to the defigns of the court, As the 5 
eies by the death of the members could not hut be very n 

merous in a parliament, which had now fat twelve A | 
the country party came by degrees to prevail, and the” kin 
and his miniſters no longer found it ſo eaſy to carry dee 
ever they deſired, as at the beginning of the parliamcnt. 1, ; 
certain, ſo long as the people do not ſuſpect the king of jj 
deſigns againſt liberty and religion, the court party Prevail in 
the parliament, or rather there are not then two (iff... 
parties. For, ſuppoſing the king an exact obſerver gf the 
laws himſelf, and careful to fee them punctually obe 
there can be no difference between the two parties. 
with reſpect to the quantity of money granted to the kin 

But as the people are under obligations to the king, for of 
maintenance of order, cquity, moderation, and juſtice j, 
the government, they are never uneaſy with the power aud 
wealth heaped on ſuch a king, and commonly the cou, 
party, if there is one in the parliament, is much inferigr th 
the king's. But the caſe is quite different, when the people 


ere 
dCan. 


yed, 


but 


are once prejudiced againſt their ſovereign, and no longer 


confide in his promiſes. For then, the court party is com. 
poſed of men, who have only their own private fortune jy 
view, and is not ſo numerous as that of the people, which, 
beſides the public intereſt, finds likewiſe a private advantage 
in oppofing the deſigns of the court. In this caſe, the 
people uſually chuſe able repreſentatives, and ſuch as arc he. 
lieved well affected to their country, and it is very rarely 
that the intrigues of the court are capable of hindering thejz 
eleftions. A proof of what I advance was ſeen in the elec. 
tions of the parliament of the 3d of November 1640, w. 
der Charles I. wherein the country party was fo ſuperior to 
that of the court. This proof is confirmed by the tranſac- 
tions of the parliament I am now ſpeaking of, which for 
twelve years had appeared ſo devoted to the king, and which 
changed from one extreme to another, when they had 
once loſt their former confidence in the king and his mini- 
ters. It is in vain to aſcribe this change to the intrigues and 
cabals cf ſome particular enemies of the court. Never would 
private perſons be powerful enough to corrupt a whole par- 
liament, or the greater part, if their credit was not bu: 
upon the miſmanagement of the king and his miniſters. 43 
we arc entering upon a new period, I believed it necetlary to 
prepare the reader for this change, by ſhewing him the uu: 
cauſe of it. Ts fs 
We have ſeen in the two ſpeeches of the king and th: 
chancellor, what vaſt ſupplies the king demanded of bs 
parliament, namely, a conſiderable aid for the tea ſetvice; 
another for the land; a third to diſcharge ſome old debts; 
a fourth to refund the money taken out of the exchequet, 
and which could not amount to leſs than two millions tuo 
hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling for the ſpace 0: 
ſeventeen months. All this computed, mult have amounted 
at leaſt to five millions. Though the chancellor's ſpecch 
made but little impreſſion on the commons, they woda 
however ſnew, that in demanding a redreſs of grievance 
as was their intention, they did not act through a ſpitit e 
paſſion and revenge. Wherefore, though they were 8s 
means convinced of the neceſfity or juſtice of the war Ut 
dertaken by the king, they voted a ſupply of an cight®! 
months affeflment of ſeventy thoufand pounds per men, 
which in all amounted to twelve hundred and fixty choc 
pounds, for the king's extraordinary occaſions, without pe 
cifying that it was for the ſupport of the war, Bur for ies 
the king ſhould prorogue them when the money bill bes 
paſſed, they reſolved that. the redreſs of grievances ſhoble 
keep an even pace Wit} it, | 22 
For this purpoſe, the 19th of February the comm 
preſented an addreſs to the King, in which they told 5 
+ That having taken into conſideration his declaration - 
indulgence to diflenters, they found themtelves, oy 
duty to inform his majeſty, That pena! las 20 . 
eceleſiaſtical cannot be ſuſpended but by act of palme 
they therefore moſt humbly beſought his nujeſty, tes 1 
ſuch directions, that no apprehenſions or Fan b 
remain in the hearts of his faithful ſubjects.” To 0 ge 
dreſs the king ſent the following anſwer, © That Le. 18 
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much troubled, that the declaration which he put out for and the kingdom, ordered a bill to be brought in for their 
NN neceflary to the quiet of this kingdom, eſpecially eaſe; a bull by witch all the penalties againſt then Th 
in that con uncture, ſhould prove the cauſe of diſquiet, and the act of uniformity were removed, and nothing required 
ive occaſion to the queſtioning of his power in ecclefiaſtics, but the taking the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy. 
which he finds not done in the reigns of any of his anceſtors. This bill was read the-firit time on the 27th of February, 
That he never had thoughts of uſing it otherwiſe than as it and in a few days was completed. But the lords having 
hath been intruſted in him to the peace and eſtabliſhment of made ſome amendments, the king prorogued the parlia- 
the church of England, and the eale of all his ſubjects in ment before theſe amendments could be agiced to by the 
eneral: neither doih he pretend to ſuſpend any laws wherein commons. i f | 
the properties, rights, or liberties of any of his ſubje&s are This bill, which was readily paſſed by the commons, ſuf- 
concerned, nor to alter any thing in the eſtabliſhed doctrine ficiently ſhewed their diſtruſt of the court with regard to the 
or diſcipline of the church of England : but his only defign declaration for liberty of conſcience, fince by it all pretence 
in this was, to take off the penalties inflicted by ſtatutes upon was taken away of contounding the preſbyterians with the 
the diſſenters, and which he believed, when well conſidered other non-contormiſts, So long as the commons had not 
of, they themſelves would not with executed according to the ſuſpected the king's intention to favour the papiſts, they had 
ritour of the Javs : neither hath he done this with any thought affected to rank all the diſſenters in one clafs, in order to 
ot avoiding, or precluding the advice of his parliament; and include the preſbyterians in the ſtatutes made againſt the 
if any bill ſhall be offered to him, which ſhall appear more non-conformilts in general, But when the king was per- 
roper to attain the aforeſaid ends, and ſecure the peace of ceived to ule this contuſion to favour the papiſts, the com- 
the church and kingdom, when tendered in due manner to mons were willing to own, the ſeveral ſects ought to be diſ— 
him, He will ſhew how readily he will concur in all ways tinguiſhed, and rather than abandon religion to the intrigues 
that ſhall appear for the good of the Kingdom,” and artifices of the court and the papitts, reſolved to cale 
The commons eaſily perceived, the king was not inclined the pretbyterians. In this, they diſcovered a true zcal tor 
to deſiſt from his declaration. Wherefore, three days atter, the proteſtant religion in general, knowing, it was not fo 
they preſented another addreſs, in which, *© They thanked dangeroutly attacked by the preſbyterians, as by the papiſts. 
him for his gracious aſfutance and promiſes of maintaining But it was not on this occaſion only that they ſhewed their 
the religion eſtabliſhed, and the liberties and properties attachment to the preteſtant religion. At the very time 
of the people: and they did not in the leaſt doubt, bur that they were preparing the bill for the eaſe of the preſbyte- 
his majeſty had the lame gracious intentions in giving ſatis- rians, another was brought in to enjoin frequent catechi- 
faction to his ſubjects, by his anſwer to their laſt petition and ſing in the parochial churches & for the inſtruction of youth, 
addreſs : but that they found, that the ſaid anſwer was not intimatiug thereby, how neceſſary this precaution was 
ſufficient to clear the apprehenſions that might juſtly remain thought in the preſent junEture. But this bill, as, well as 
in the minds of bis people, by his majeſty's having claimed the other, was rendered abortive by the prorogation of the 
a power to ſuſpend penal laws in matters eccleſiaſtical, and parliament l. | | | 
which his majeſty did (till ſeem to aſſert, in the ſaid. anſwer, There is no plainer indication, of what the parliament 
to be entailed in the crowy, and never queſtioned in any of thought of the deſigns of the court in favour of the papiſts, 
the reigns of his anceſtors : wherein they humbly conceived than the addreſs preſented by both houſes to the king about 
his majeſty had been much miſinformed, ſince no ſuch power the ſame time. This addreſs contained, firſt complaints on 
had ever been claimed or exerciſed by any of his majeſty's the growth of popery ; on the great reſort of Romith prieſts 
predeceſſors. And if it ſhould be admitted, might tend to and jeſuits in the kingdom; on the admiſſion of ſo many 
the interrupting the free courſe of the laws, and altering the recuſants into places of truſt, and particularly in the army. 
legiſlative power, which had always been acknowledged to After this, the two houſes deſired, 1, That his majeſty 
ich relide in his majeſty, and in his two houſes of parliament. would be pleaſed to iſſue out his royal proclamation, to 
12G | They therefore with an unanimous conſent became humble command all prieſts and jeſuits (without exception of thoſe 
ll E luitors to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to give them in attendance upon the queen, not being natural born ſubjects) 
and a full and farisfactory anſwer to their ſaid petition and addreſs, to depart within thirty days out of the kingdom: and that. 
uld | and that his majeſty would take ſuch effectual order, that the his majeſty would be pleated, in the ſame proclamation, to 
Pats proceedings in this matter might not for the future be drawn command all judges and other officers, to put the laws in 
will E into conſequence or example.” The King's anſwer to this ad- execution againſt all ſuch prieſts and jeſuits, as ſhould be 
A dreſs was, “ It is of conſequence, and I will take it into found in the kingdom after that time. 2. That his majeſty 
vo conſideration.” | | Rn would be pleaſcd likewiſe to iſſue out commiſſions, to tender 
tue At the time, theſe addreſſes were preparing, ſir Job Charle- the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to all officers and ſol- 
ton, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons being taken ill, hum- diers now in his ſervice and pay, and that ſuch as refuſed 
bly prayed his majeſty, that he might be eated of the burden the ſaid oaths, might be immediately diſbanded. 3. That 
he was not able longer to ſuſtain, Edward Seymour, fo fa- the commiflaries of the muſters be commanded and enjoined 
mous in the reign of Witham III. was, by the court's recom- by his majeſty's warrant, upon the penalty of their places, 
mender ion, choſen in his room. : not to permit any officer to be muſtered in the ſervice and 
The king and the cabal were extremely miſtaken in ima- pay of his majeſty, until he hath taken the oaths of allegi- 
gining, that the declaration for liberty of conſcience, would ance and ſupremacy, and received the ſacrament of the 
gall the preſbyterians, in return for ſo great a favour. The lord's ſupper, according to the uſage of the church of Eng- 
leaders of the preſbyterians were too wiſe to be taken in ſo land; and that every ſoldier ſhould take the ſaid oaths before 
palpable and dangerous a ſnare. It was eaſy for them to fee, his firſt muſter, and receive the ſacrament in like man- 
they were only deügned tor inſtruments to advance the in- ner, before his ſecond muſter.” Upon this addreſs, the 
tereſts of the Romith religion. When they reflected, that king publiſhed a proclamation in the uſual ftile, the ſeventh 
tus favour was received from the king, the duke of York, of that kind, by which (after a declaration, that as he had 
and the members of the cabal, they could not believe, it always adhered to the church of England, againſt all temp- 
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owed from a principle of religion or humanity. They ſaw tations whatſoever, ſo he was reſolved to maintain and de- 
er belides lo many extraordinary proceedings, ſo many invaſions fend it) he ſtrictly commanded all jeſuits and Romiſh prieſts 
108 pon the rights of the people; the papiſts indulged in their to depart the kingdom, and the laws to be put in due exe- 


5 $6. ug the king making exorbitant demands upon his par- cution, againſt all popiſh recuſants, or juſtly ſuſpected to be 
rte 1 an army incamped at the very gates of London“ fo, &c. This proclamation was not ſatisfactory to the com- 
ina . Si - midſt of winter; a war begun to deſtroy the only mons, becauſe it extended but to one ſingle article of their 
hovid Proteltant ſtate capable of lupporting religion ; and papiſts petition, without any mention of the removal of papiſts from 
2 the principal poſts; ail this ſufficiently demonſtrated, that places of truſt. Wherefore, they proceeded to a new bill, 
mort | Be pe; of the penal laws was not tor their ſake. in order to obtain their end, being reſolved not to finiſh the 
him ; we ths — Le thanking the king for this pretended favour, money bill, till they had procured a redreſs of their griev- 
ion fo | Poke mY 3 a city member, and an eminent diſſenter, ances, and particularly a revocation of the declaration for 
und i 1 7 the greateſt warmth againſt the declaration i. liberty of conſcience. 
nnn EA = 3 for liberty of conlcience, wrought a great The king was never ſo perplexed ſince his reſtoration. 
75 E 80 in che houſe of commons. For that houſe, which The cabal had promiſed to make him abſolute, but, after 
| cen ſo fiercely animated againſt the preſbyterians, all, ſuggeſted no other means than the uſing of force, at 


to gude tei : _=_ ; . roy a 5 
ien eu them ſacrifice their own, to the intereſts of religion all hazards. He had hoped to obtain his aun by degrees, 
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8 ; 
this gu” h On Blackheath L Md hed : Y | WER N 2 . 
18 very | popiſh Offer raiſed without advice of parliament, and under many than have it in a way that would prove fo detiimental to the nation. Ibid. 
5 8 0 4 a Kennet, p. 318. | f . _ & Every Sunday in the afternoon, Echard, tom. III, p. 317. 
Wy 4 Clare, he had much rather (ill go «Khout their deſited liberty, It was ſtopped in the houte of lords, favs R. Couke, tom, II. p. 185. 
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in gaining now one point, then another, and to ſee himſelf 
at Jaft able to trample on all his oppoſers. He had more- 
over relied on the aſſiſtance of France, after the common- 
wealth of Holland ſhould be deſtroyed. But he had pre- 
poſterouſly imagined, he ſhould have time to form all his 
meaſures, and be able to ſupport his deſign, whenever it 
ſhould be oppoſed. Perhaps too, he had depended upon 


the condeſcenſion of the parliament, which had always 


been ſo favourable to him. But as the commons were pro- 
ceeding, the time was come, that the king muſt either 
give way, or break with the parhament. In this laſt caſe, 
he had too much fenſe to believe, that a handful of papiſts, 
with a few flattering courties and miniſters, were able. to 
ſupport him, at a time when he could expect no aſſiſtance 
from France, and when the malecontents might be coun- 
tenanced by a Dutch fleet. Beſides, his exchequer was 
empty; and therefore he muſt have reſolved to raiſe mo- 
ney on his ſubjects by means of his army: for he knew, 
if he had not wherewith to content his adherents, he would 
hardly engage them to betray the intereſts of their country. 
But this army was proteſtant, excepting a few popith offi- 
cers and ſoldiers. The officers of the fleet, and the ſailors, 
were alſo proteſtants. It was therefore unnatural to expect 
to engage ſuch a fleet and army in his defigns, ſo contrary to 
their religion and liberties. Laſtly, he confidered that 
theſe very miniſters and courtiers, who appeared ſo devoted 
to his ſervice, would deſert him, as it happened to the king 
his father, when he ſhould be no longer able to protect 
them. In a word, it was too ſoon to begin the execution 
of a project of this nature, for which he was unprepared, 
and yet, by the parliament's laſt addreſs, he was obliged 
either to execute or relinquiſh it. His honour ſeemed en- 
gaged to ſupport the declaration for liberty of conſcience, for 


he had told the parliament, that he would adhere to it, and 


his inclination led him to ſavour the papiſts, whoſe religion 
he had ſecretly embraced. He found himſelf moreover ob- 
liged, not- to abandon to the reſentment of the parliament, 


miniſters, who, in giving him their advice, had depended 


upon his protection. But honour was not capable to bal- 
lance the difficulties which he foreſaw, if he perfiſted in his 
enterpriſe. On the other hand, his council was divided. 
The duke of Ormond, and the earl of Arlington adviſed 
him to wait a more favourable opportunity; but the duke of 
York, and the reſt of the cabal, were for his throwing off 
the maſk, and ſupporting his declaration. They reprelent- 
ed, that his father's ruin was owing to his condeſcending to 
the firſt demands of the parliament of 1640; and ſaid, 
they ſaw no leſs cauſe to fear now; for ſhould the declara- 
tion be recalled, other demands would be ſet up, which 
would never end, till they were carried ſo high, that rhe king 
would not be able to grant them, without undoing himſelf : 
and that after a thouſand condeſcenfions, he would be at 
laſt forced to break with the parliament, and all the fruit he 
ſhould reap from his compliance, would be to make them 
the bolder. . They farther added, that his holding his reſo- 
lution a few days would bring the parliament to reaſon, his 
majeſty having a party among: them which began to make 
the leaders waver ; and that there were forces ſufficient on 
foot to ſupport the one fide, and intimidate the other. Ir is 
pretended the earl of Shattſbury undertook to anſwer for 
the ſucceſs. All this was very capable to hold the king in 
ſuſpence. It is believed, the ladies engaged in this affair, 
and fearing that a rupture would deprive them of the king's 
bounties, ſtrongly ſollicited him to recall his declaration. 
However that be, the king, after ſome heſitation, called for 
the declaration, and with his own hands broke the ſeal. 

The 8th of March the king came to the parliament, 
and after preſſing the commons to diſpatch the money-bill, 
{aid to both houſes, ———* It there be any ſcruple yet re- 
maining with you touching the ſuſpenſion of the penal laws, 
I here faithfully promiſe you, that what hath been done in 
that particular, ſhall not for the future be drawn into exam- 
ple and conſequence ; and as I daily expect from you a bill 
tor my ſupply, ſo I affure you I ſhall as willingly receive 
and paſs any other you ſhall offer me, that may tend to the 
giving you ſatisfaction in all your juſt grievances.” 

This ſpeech was ſo agreeable to the parliament, that both 
houſes went in a body and thanked the king for ſo full and 
ſatisfactory an anſwer, | | 

But if the two houſes were pleaſed, the cabal was not 
ſo. They had formed a project, and prepared a ſcheme to 
render the king abſolute. Nay, they had taken ſome ſteps 
towards the execution. This ſcheme had never been form- 
ed, had it not been ſuppoſed, the king would have the cou- 
rage and reſolution to withſtand the complaints of the pax- 


liament ; for the projectors could never think, the parjiz;, 
would ſuffer the liberties of the people to be invaded witho . 
oppoſition, All their hope therefore was founded upon 8 
king's ſteadineſs. They were to engage in a conteſt. ; 
which they flattered themſelves to render the king video 
ous. But they ſaw, to their great aſtoniſhment, the kin 
was retreating, when he ſhould have prepared for batt 
and conſequently the hopes of victory were entirely vaniſher 
But this was not at all they had to fear; they were in darge- 
of being abandoned by the king, after this firſt ſtep, to * 
reſentment of the two houſes; for how could they bope 5 
the protection of the king, who had juſt given ſuch manifeg 
marks of his own fear ? | 


The earl of Arlington, as I have obſerved, had in gh, 


meafure, deſerted the cabal, by his advice to the King, 10 
revoke his declaration for liberty of conſc.ence, The 
of Shaftfbury ſoon followed him, but in a manner More 


furprifing, more public, and with more remarkable eit. 


cumſtances. As foon as he ſaw, the king had not ſufficien: 
reſolution to execute the great work which was projected, he 
thought it but juſt to forſake a prince, who had forſaken 
himſelf, and left his counſellors expoſed to danger, Thi, 
was the ſecond time the ear] had experienced the king's 
inconſtanecy, and want of reſolution. The affair of the 
declaration was common to him with the reſt of the cahy 
But the writs iſſued out of chancery for the clection gc 
members to fill the vacancies of parliament, were pecyljyr 
to him. He had undertaken to ifſue theſe writs as chan. 
cellor, on pretence of ſome precedents which were neye; 
known, upon the king's poſitive promiſe to ſtand by him 
and yet, he was deſerted by the king, at the firſt inſtance of 
the commons, or rather before their complaints. This was, 
however, a thing of very great conſequence. For if the 
crown could have iſſued writs for filling the vacancizs in 
parliament, it would have been very eaſy for the minifter; 
to have had ſuch members returned as they pleaſed, ag jr 
happened on this firſt occaſion, wherein all thoſe that were 
cholen were creatures of the court. Father Orleans, who 
received his information of the Engliſh affairs from Kine 
James II. poſitively affirms, as one that could not be mij. 
taken when he follows ſuch a guide, That the ancient cul. 
tom was, on the death .of a member, for the chancellor 


to iffue a writ under the great ſeal, for the election of ang. 
ther: and though the writ contained nothing to obſtruct the 


freedom of the elections, yet the king might find means to 
prevent any member from being choſen, who was againſt 
him. That this cuſtom had been changed during the 
troubles of the laſt reign, when the commons aſſumed the 
power of iſſuing the writs by their ſpeaker, and that this 
abuſe had been ſuffered to continue, ſince the King's reſto- 
ration, through the weakneſs or ignorance of the chancellors 


before Shaftſbury.” But this is a groundleſs zflection, as 


appears from what the king ſaid himſelf to both houſes, at 
the beginning of this ſeſſion, * That he had given order to 
the lord chancellor to ſend out writs , sor the better ſupply 
of their houſe, having ſeen precedents for it.” Hed tais 
been a right inherent in the crown, and firſt invaded by the 
commons, during the troubles of the laſt reign, would the king 
have ſaid only,“ That he had ſeen ſome precedents for it. 
This remark is only to ſhew, with what caution the hiſtory 
of father Orleans, though dictated by king James himſef, 
is to be read. 

The earl of Shaftſbury was therefore more expoſed to the 
reſentment of the commons, than any other of the cabal, 
not only for pernicious counſels given the king, in conjunc- 
tion with his four colleagues, the ſecret whereof was not Jet 
known, but chiefly for the writs iſſued by him as chancellor, 
ſo deſtructive of their rights and privileges. He had there. 
fore reaſon to fear a vigorous proſecution for this fact, and 
it is certain, the party oppoſite to the court had already pro- 
jected an accuſation againſt him. On the other hand, tt: 
weakneſs he had diſcovered in the king, gave him no hopes 
of a protection from thence. He believed, therefore, he had 
no other way to divert the impending ſtorm, than by quit- 
ting the king's party, and throwing himſelf into the col 
trary. He executed this reſolution, ſays father Orleans, 
the day after the king reſolved to revoke his declaration 4. 
liberty of conſcience. It was eleven at night betore die 
king had taken his laft reſolution, and the next N 
the earl of Shaftſbury appeared in the houſe of lords, at de 
head of the moſt violent party, againſt the catholic religion, 


. . . 2 
the Dutch war, and the union with France.“ He did more, 


if father Orleans is to be credited, for in a full houſe ew 
covered the reaſons which had induced the King te 1 
liberty of conſcience, join with France, and declare d. 
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|} the ſtates. I doubt not his diſcovering this ſecret to 
gut w party, but confeſs, I muſt have better evidence than 
. 25 fatder Orleans, to convince me, that this diſcovery 
5 mate publicly in a full houte, and on this very occaſion, 
_— all ; before the king and duke of York, who were that 
2 in the houſe. This would have been a formal ac- 
a 5 againſt the king, the duke of York, and the other 
4 Webers of the cabal, of which he could have given no 
m_ fs, if they had been demanded. He had too much ſenſe 
DO himſelf to ſuch a danger. The occaſion of his 
2 laitng publicly againſt the king, on the day I am ſpeak- 
ing of, was this. N 3 
The lord treaſurer Clifford, ignorant of Shaftſbury's in- 
tentlons, paid him a vitit the night before, and commu- 
cating to him a project for eſtabliſhing a perpetual fund 
5 free the king from his dependance on the patliament, 
read to him a ſpeech, he had prepared to ſpeak on the 
morrow concerning this project in the houſe of lords. The 
carl of Shaftſbury ſecmed highly pleaſed with the ſpeech, 
and deſired to hear it again. The next day, the king and 
duke of Vork coming to the houſe to countenance the project 
with their preſence, the lord Clifford ſpoke his ſpeech. He 
had no ſooner done, than the carl of Sbaftſbury ſtood up 
and anſwered his ſpeech from the beginning to the end. 
He demonſtrated the project to be extravagant and imprac- 
ticable; that it would overturn the government, and per— 


baps ſend the king and royal family abroad again, to ſpend 


their days in exile without hopes of a return. If the 
treaſurer's ſpeech ſurpriſed the lords who perceived the de- 
fon of it, their aſtoniſhment was increaſed when they ſaw 
the chancellor, a leading member of the cabal, declare ſo 
openly againſt the king, It 1s ſaid the duke of York, whilſt 
Shaftſbury was ſpeaking, whiſpered, the king,“ What a 
rogue have you of a lord chancellor !” and that the king 
replied, ** What a fool have you of a lord treaſurer !” I 
know not whether the truth of theſe particulars 1s to be 
telied on, ſome of which are improbable. For what like- 
lihood is there, that the king, after breaking the ſeal of 


his declaration with his own hands, for fear of the parlia- 


ment, ſhould appear, within a few hours after, in the houſe 
of lords, to ſupport, by his preſence, the treaſurer's project, 
which tended to the ſubverſion of parliaments ? or that he 
ſhould call the treaſurer fool, for a propoſal which the king 
could not be ignorant of, and had doubtleſs approved. 
However, the earl of Shaftſbury from this time was al- 
ways at the head of the country party, and cauſed the king 
to undergo great mortifications, as will hereafter appear. 
But J muſt give here a very material caution to thoſe who 
read father Orleans's hiſtory, or ſuch Engliſh or foreign 
authors as eſpouſe the King's cauſe. All thele writers paint 
the carl of Shaftſbury in very black colours. He was, ac- 
cording to them, the greateſt villain that ever lived ; his 


wickedneſs was anſwerable to the extent of his genius, and 


the depth of his penetration. He was perpctually contriving 
how to torment the king and duke of York, or rather to 
ruin them irrecoverably. He was not only the head but 
the ſoul, of his party, by which they were actuated. In 
ſhort, every thing tranſacted afterwards by the parliament 
2gainſt the King, is ſolely imputed to him, and it is art- 
iully inſinuated, that, had it not been for ſuch an agent, 
the nation would have remained in tranquillity, and the par- 
lament, content with the king's favourable anſwers, and 
gracious promiſes, would have been quiet, and attempted 
nothing againſt the court. Thus, according to theſe wri- 
ters, all the meaſures and precautions taken afterwards by 
tac parliament againſt the defigns of the court, were en— 
tirely owing to Shaftſbury's malice and revenge. It is caſy 


: This buſineſs of Shaftſbury's turning againſt the court is thus related by 


met, The lord Clifford reſolving to aſſert the declaration for liberty of 

utcience, ſhewed the heads he intended to ſpeak on to the king, who 
proved of them, He began the debate with rough words, calling the vote 
« the commons, Monſtrum horrendum ingens, and run on in achigh ſtrain. 
\ hen he had done the earl of Shaftſbury, to the amazement of the whole 

boule ſaid, He mutt differ from the lord that ipoke lait, toto cœlo. He 
ad while theſe matters weie debated out of doors, he might think with 
others that the king's ſupremacy did warrant the declaration : But now, 
wat ſuch a houſe of conimons were of another mind, he tubmitted his rea- 
tons to theirs, They were the king's great council, and muit both adviſe and 
WPpport him. The king was all in fury to be thus forſaken by his chancellor, 
ord Clifford bow well he was pleated with his ſpeech, and how 

+ Bnly offended with the other, The debate went on, and upon a diviſion 
1 had the majority. But above thirty of the mot conſiderable of the 
. proteſted againſt the vote. So the court ſaw they gained nothing in 
1 bens a vote, that drew atter it ſuch a proteſtation. It lecms Clittord, Buck- 
Saws and Lauderdale, were for violent meatures, whilſt Arlington and 
eee preſſed the king to content the parlianient, | Accordingly, in the 
Nm of the day that the matter had been argued in the houle of lords 


ry and Arlington got all thoſe members ot the commons, who were 


903 


to perceive, that their defign is to cauſe to vaniſh the grounds 
of the parliament's fear and complaint of the conduct of the 
court, by inſinuating, that theſe complaints were frivolous, 
and the effects of Shaftſbury's vengeance, who, they ſay, di- 
rected both houſes of parliament, or rather had them entirely 
at command. For my part, I am no way concerned to vin- 
dicate the earl of Shaftſbury's honour, but believe myſelf 
obliged to remark, for the more eafy diſcovery of the truth, 
that the project of the cabal to render the king abſolute, 


and introduce popery, is of unqueſtionable certainty. The 


authors juſt mentioned, ſcruple not to on it, and ſhould 
they deny it, the thing would not be leſs true. Conſfe- 
quently the parliament coming to a full and exact know- 
ledge of this deſign, which was only ſuſpected before, had 
all the reaſon in the world for their fear and caution againſt 
the king and his miniſters. This being granted, let the 
earl of Shatſbury have been a villain, or an honeſt man; 
let him have betrayed the King's ſecrets, and acted only 
through a ſpirit of revenge; let his fear of the parliament be 
the ſole motive of his engaging in the country party a- 
gainſt the king; or let him have acted from a principle of 
honour and duty, in order to fave the church and ſtate, 
the thing itſelf, remains the ſame. The good or bad quali- 
ties of the earl of Shaftſbury did not cauſe the parliament to 
have more or leſs reaſon to fear the deſigns of the king and 
his miniſters, If they were prejudicial to religion and the 
ſtate, as cannot be denied, the parliament had reaſon to 
take the beſt meaſures to prevent them. Why therefore are 
theſe meaſures, theſe precautions, aſcribed to Shaftſbury's 
malice and artifices, ſince there was another and more 
natural cauſe. Before the earl of Shaftſbury appeared in 


the party contraty to the court, the parliament had begun 


to take theſe precautions, though the court's deſigns were 
yet but ſuſpected : they were better informed by the earl 
of Shaftſbury; why therefore is it ſuppoſed, that after this 
information, they ſuddenly relinquiſh their former motives, 
and act only with a view to ſerve as inſtruments of Shaftſ- 
bury's revenge ? this is not even, probable, and yet the 
authors abovententioned loſe no opportunity of reproaching 
the earl of Shaftſbury, and aſcribing ſolely: ro him all the 
mortifications, the king afterwards received. Befides the 
reader's inſtruction, my deſign, in what I have ſaid, is to 
hinder ſuch as have read, or ſhall read the other hiſtorians, 


from thinking it ſtrange. that I do not every moment ex- 


claim againſt the earl of Shaftſbury's conduct, as if he were 


the ſole author of what was done againſt the king; and 


that I content myſclf with ſaying in a word, this lord uſed 
all his intereſt and credit to break the meaſures of the king 
and his miniſters. | 

Immediately after this change in the earl of Shaftſbury, 
the commons pafled a bill, afterwards called the teſt act, 
intitled, ** An act for preventing the dangers which may 
happen from popiſh recuſants.” This act required that 
all perſons enjoying any office or place of truſt and profit, 


ſhould take the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy in public 


and open court, and ſhould alſo receive the ſacrament in 
ſome pariſh church, immediately after divine ſervice ; and 
deliver a certificate ſigned by the miniſters and church- 
wardens, atteſted by the oaths of two credible, witneſſes, 
and put upon record: and that all perſons taking the ſaid 
oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy ſhould likewiſe make 
and ſubſcribe this following declaration- . do declare, 
that I do believe, that there is not any tranſubſtantiation 
in the ſacrament of the Jord's ſupper, or in the elements 
of bread and wine, at or after the conſecration thereof, 
by any perſon whatſoever,” ————This bill readily paſſed the 
houſe of commons, and after ſome difficulties, was alſo 


in the court party, to go privately to the king one after another, and tell him, 
that upon Cliftord's ſpeech the houſe was in ſuch fury, that probably they would 
have gone to impeachments, had it not been for Shattſbury's ſpeaking on the 
other fide, who, they believed, ſpoke the king's ſenſe, as the other did the 
duke's. So they made the king apprehend, the chancellor's ſpeech, with 
which he was fo offended, was really a great ſervice done him, and perſuaded 
him farther, that he might now fave himſelf, aud obtain an indemnity for 
his minitters, if he would part with the declaration, and paſs the bill. 
\Whereupon, before night the king was quite changed, and ſaid to his brother, 
that Clifford had undone himſelf, and 1poiled all by his ſpeech ; and though 
Shatttbury had ſpoke like a rogue, yet that had ſtopt a fury, which the 
other's indiſeretion had kindled. The duke, in the evening told Clifford 
what the king ſaid. Upon which Clifford went to the king, and ſaid, he 
thought, that in what he had done he had both ſerved and pleaſed the king, 
but was ſurpriſed to find by the duke, that the king was of another mind. 
The king, in ſome contuſion, owned, that all he had ſaid was right in itſelf, 
but he ſhonld have conſidered better what the commons could bear, Clit- 


ford finding he muſt loſe the white ſtaff, conſulted with Buckingham whom 


to recommend tor treaſurer, and they pitched upon tir Thomas Oſborn, 
afterwards duke of Leeds, P. 348, &c. | 
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approved by the lords a. The earl of Briſtol, though a 
papiſt, made a ſpeech on this occafion, and concluded with 
ſaying, ** Upon the whole matter, however the ſentiments 
of a catholic of the church of Rome (not of the court of 
Rome) may oblige me, upon ſcruple of conſcience, to give 
my negative to this bill, yet as a member of a proteſtant 
parliament, my advice prudenrially cannot but go along with 
the main ſcope of it, the preſent circumſtances of time, and 
affairs conſidered, and the neceſſity of compoſing the diſturbed 
minds of the people.” | | 

Beſides this bill there was another preparing to prevent 
intermarriages between proteſtants and papiſts. This tend- 
ed directly to break the preſent negotiation of the duke of 
York's marriage with an archducheſs of Inſpruch ®, and to 
hinder him from marrying any other catholic princeſs. 
The king, in the mean while, was very uneaſy, as he ſaw 
the parliament was informed of his ſecret reſolutions, and 
effectual meaſures were taken to prevent their execution. 
Wherefore he quickened the commons by ſeveral meſſages, 
to finiſh the money bill. But, inſtead of ſatisfying him, 
the commons, having provided for the ſecurity of religion, 
preſented him two addrefles of grievances, one concerning 
England, the other Ireland. In the firſt, they told the king, 
that they were firmly perſuaded of his intention to govern 
according to the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom. Yet 
finding that ſome abuſes and grievances were crept into the 
government, they craved leave humbly to repreſent them to 
his majeſty's knowledge, and to deſire, 


* 1. That the impoſition of twelve pence per chaldron 


upon coals, for providing of convoys, by virtue of an 
order of council, dated the 15th of May 1672, may 
be recalled, and all bonds, taken by virtue thereof, can- 
celled. 8 | 

% 2, That his majeſty's proclamation of the 4th of De- 
cember 1672, tor preventing diforders which may be com- 
mitted by ſoldiers, and whereby the ſoldiers now in his majeſty's 
ſervice are in.a manner exempted from the ordinary courſe of 
juſtice, may likewiſe be recalled. _ 

6 3. And whereas great complaints have been made out 
of ſeveral parts of the kingdom, of divers abuſes com- 
mitted in quartering of ſoldiers, that his majeſty would 
be pleaſed to give orders to redreſs thoſe abuſes, and in 
particular, that no ſoldiers be hereafter quartered in any 
private houſes, and that due ſatisfaction may be given to 
the inn-keepers and victuallers where they lye, before they 
remove. | Ee 

* 4. And, fince the continuance of ſoldiers in this realm 
will necetftarily produce many inconveniences to his majeſty's 
ſubjects, they huwbly repreſented it as their petition and 
advice, that when this preſent war 1s ended, all the ſoldiers 
that have been raiſed fince the laſt ſeſſion of parliament may 
be diſbanded. _ 

* 5, That his majefty would likewiſe be pleaſed to conſider 
of the irregularities and abuſes in preſſing ſoldiers, and give 
orders for the prevention thereof in future.” 

Theſe demands ſhew, how by degrees the court was la- 
bouring to introduce an abſolute authority : Firſt, by a light 
impoſition, by virtue of an order of council, of twelve 
pence upon every chaldron, or thirty fix buſhels of coals. 
The tax was incontiderable, but the conſequence very great. 
Secondly, the magiſtrates, in aſſuming the power of quar- 
tering ſoldiers in private houſes, eaſily found an opportunity 
ro gall and oppre!s their enemies, and ſuch as were not well 
inclined to the court. 'Thirdly, in preſſing ſoldiers, the of- 
ficers had room to commit many acts of injuſtice, by liſting 
not the moſt proper perſons for the ſervice, but the rich 
who were able to redeem themſelves with money. Though 
this practice was much uſed with regard to ſailors, and con- 
rinues to this day, it had never extended to ſoldiers, or at leaſt 

but on very extraordinary occaſions. . 


This bill was particularly promoted, if not invented by the earl of 
| Shaftſbury, who reſolved to firike directly at the duke of York aud his 
friends, Echard, tom. III. p. 321. 4 
b The articles of that marriage were concluded in October, 1672 ; and, as 
the cacl of Arlington ſent word to fir William Godolphin, “ upon terms 
ſomewhat incongruous as to our government here, but iu ſubſtance much 
to his majeſty's and royal highueſs's ſatisfaction.” Arlington's letters, 
tom. II. p. 391. But though the princeſs of Inſpruch's religion 
pleaſed the French king, yet the intereſt this marriage would bring with it, 
did not; ſo that he propounded the princeſs of Modena. R. Cooke, p. 160. 
The duke had, before this, made his addreſſes to the lady Bellaſis, who was 
a pfoteſtant. Burnet, p. 353. 
© February 26, 1671, the king had iflued out a proclamation in Ireland, 
whereby he granted a general licence to all papiſts to live in corporations, 
exercite trades there, and enjoy the ſame privileges as other ſulyects ought 
to do; which was a greater jvivilege than his proteſtant ſubjects had, for by 
their charter, all who were not tree of me corp ations could not have the 
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The petition concerning the Iriſh grievance; "Wh 


. - . | 5 . 4 „* . Tier & : 
ſeveral articles, chiefly relating to religion. In one N adm 
the commons defired, his majeſty would be pleaſed to os enga 

| Oh 


out of all command, civil or military, colonel Richard P. 
bot, who notoriouſly a flumed the title of agent for th 05 
man catholics in Ireland, and forbid him all acc hy 
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court. This Talbot was afterwards created duke of 105 70 bs As 
and lord lieutenant of freland by James [I*, "Conn, ſhall 
The king replied to theſe addreſſes, that as they c,; June 
of ſo many different parts, it could not be expected de Am 
give a preſent anſwer. But promiſed, that for eee denc 
particular things contained in them, he would before be 60s 
meeting take ſuch effectual care, that no man ſhowg You Wks 
reaſon to complain. After this the money bill paſſed kg 1 clare 
out oppoſition. But, not to approve exprefly the a: 15 Y Get 
which the money was intended, the bill was intitled. « 7 3 = 
ſupply of his majeſty's extraordinary occafion d. 4 1 8 b: 9 
particular proviſo was tacked to it, That no papiſ. 1 3 [et | 
be capable of holding any public employment.” Ui F 7H 
[ 1973. ] Before the bill in favour of the proteſtant op. Y : 
ers and ſome others were ready, the king came to tue ,._ = 7 "T 
hament the 29th of March, and paſted teveral a&s, ws Y 17 
which were the money bill, the teſt act, and an act fo; Y 8 
general and tree pardon, but with many exceptionse. Ther I 1 
he adjourned the parliament to the 20th of October. 71: 05 | 
king in his declaration for liberty of conſcience had intendes 3 
the caſe of the proteſtant non-conformiſts, as he would 95 * 
had it believed, he might have deferred the adjournment ;F 11 
the parliament a few days, till the bill paffed in their "Site 2 
Was ready, or at leaſt might have prefled the two houſes w a. 
finiſh it. But as the papiſts were excluded from the bench den- 
of this act, he ſhewed no farther concern for the intereſt of the Jem! 
preſbyterians, but adjourned the parliament before the lord; rouge 
had given their conſent to the bill. 1 
The teſt act having received the royal affent, moſt of the 25 
catholic officers quitted their places. The duke of York ay 
himſelf, who was the lord high admira!, reſigned that prof.. 4 
table office f, and the lord Clifford that of bigh treaſurer, but 
He retired to his paternal eſtate at Chudleigh in Devonſhire, ſaw 
where he died ſhortly after, 0⁰⁰ 
While thele things patiled in the parliament, preparations for ral! 
the ſea war were making in England and Holland with equal as tl 
ardour and vaſt expence, The duke of York having refon- Þ wou 
ed his office of lord high admiral, prince Rupert Wis cout 
appointed to command the fleet. Ruyter having ſccret n- inte! 
telligence, that the Engliſh fleet would not be ready to ſoon, the 
put to ſea with forty two men of war, and fixtecn veflels to eaſil 
be tunk in the Thames s. He came into the mouth of the the 
river the 2d of May, where he found he had been miſinformed, add 
and that forty five large ſhips were coming to attack him. the 
Upon this dilappointmenr, he retired to expect the reſt of hen 
his fleet at Schonevelt in Zealand. In this interval, prince the 
Rupert failed to meet the French fleet coming from Breſt, and mor 
Joined them in the channel the 16th of May. After the othe 
junction, the combined fleet confiſted of one hundred and 1 
torty ſail of all forts, of which there were thirty large Frenci with 
ſhips h. The Dutch fleet had but an hundred and nine fal, whit 
namely, fifty four large ſhips, fourtcen frigates, twenty tour neg, 
fireſhips, eleven advice boats, and fix galliots i. As lan with 
not ſufficiently verſed in marine affairs to give clear ideas 0i him 
ſea engagements, I ſhall only ſay, that this year was fignt Col, 
lized by three naval engagements, fought with ſuch equ mig 
loſs, that neither could jultly boaſt of victory, though both Tha 
challenged it in every battle. The firſt was fought neal the 
Schonevelt the 28th of May. The ſecond off Fluthing tie that 
4th of June, but this was rather a cannonading of abou! It n 
tour hours, after which both ſides retired to their reſpectite prex 
coaſts. The third, fought the 11th of Avguſt, was tie he \ 
moſt obſtinate. The Engliſh loſt vice-admiral Spragg, W mad 
was drowned in Changing his ſhip k, and the Dutch, vice be | 
| pre 
benefit of their privileges. R. Coke, p. 266. Veer 
he ſum granted was twelve hundred thirty eight thouſand, ſeven hun- to t] 
dred and fifty pounds. Statutes 25 Car. II. c. 1. s | ſmit 
© There was alſo an act patled, to enable the county palatine of Durhan, 
to ſend knights and burgefles to ſerve in parliament. Statutes 25 Cat. 1. Were 
f. Burnet ſays, when the duke carried aft his commiſſions to the king, 1 
he wept as he delivered them up, but the king ſhewed no concern i all, whe 
r 10 order to ſtop the Canary, Bourdeaux, and Newcaſtle fleets {rom "Y 
coming in. Kennet, p. 323. | 1 men 
b The white ſquadron was commanded by count d'Etrées, and the bi long 
by fir Edward Spragg. Burchett, p. 403. 3 3 the 
een, 1 it e, Ae Ally my. ef war, twelve frigates, Jour” 
*ACATS, an wen Ve NICHHIDS., : . 412. 
55 He was fea to hs at of his 8 the St. George, but fo mA 
ſoon after lofing her mawmaſt, he was obliged to leave her; and às ow "Mk 


1 5 1 a ieh a can hot. 
going on board the Royal Charles,- his barge was funk with 4 cannon | 4 
| \ 
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weers. The loſs of the great ſhips in theſe three 

lee was inconſiderable, Th on port ſides many 
fer ones were either burnt or ſunk. In a word, nothing 
Jecifive happened at ſea this campaign, and therefore I need 
not be more circumſtantial ö. | | 

As to what paſſed at land between France and the ſtates, I 
ſhall only ſay, that the king of France took Maeſtricht in 
June, and the prince of Orange, Naerden, a town near 
Amſterdam, in September, and afterwards Bonn, the reſi- 
Jence of the elector of Cologne, in October. Theſe two 
conqueſts, and the neceſſity the king of France was under 
to maintain the war againſt Spain (which had at laſt de- 
clared againſt him, beſides that the emperor, and ſeveral 
German princes, were alſo upon the point of declaring for 
the Rates) obliged him to abandon all his conqueſts in the 
United Provinces, except Maeſtricht and Grave, where he 
teft garriſons, after having drawn out all the reſt in No- 
vember. | a 

In the mean time, a congreſs was held at Cologne for 
peace, but with no ſuccels. 
The 19th of June the king, at Buckingham's recommen- 
dation, made fir Thomas Oiborn, afterwards earl of Danby, 
lord treaſurer. | Wer 

The duke of York, as I have ſaid, had caſt his eyes upon 
an archducheſs of Inſpruch, a branch of the houſe of Auſtria. 
Put the empreſs dying at that time, .the emperor married 
this princeſs himſelf. The duke was therefore obliged to 
make his addrefles elſewhere ; and as his zeal for the popiſh 
religion allowed him not to marry a proteſtant princeſs, he 
made choice of Maria d' Eſte, fitter to Francis duke of Mo- 
dena, and the marriage was immediately concluded and 1a- 
lemnized by his proxy Henry Mordaunt, earl of Peterbq- 
rough. The king of France greatly contributed to the mar- 
riage, by declaring the young princeſs, then but fifteen years 
of age, an adopiive daughter of France, and by engaging to 
pay her portion. 3 

As the duke's marriage with a catholic princeſs could not 
but be very difagreeable to the Englith, the court eaſily fore- 
ſaw, that the parliament, which was to meet the 20th of 


October, would endeavour to oppoſe it. There were ſeve- 


ral bills ready, which could be finiſhed in a few days; and 


as the parliament was only adjourned, the court feared they 


would begin with compleating theſe bills, two of which the 
court was deſirous to put a ſtop to, namely, the bill againſt 
intermarriages between proteſtants and papiſts, and that for 
the eaſe of the proteſtant diſſenters. Wherefore the king 
eaſily reſolved to prorogue the parliament. The firſt thing 
the commons did, after their meeting, was, to preſent an 
addreſs to the king, to defire that the duke's marriage with 


the princeſs of Modena might not be conſummated, and that 


he might not be marricd to any but a proteſtant. Upon this, 
the king prorogued the parliament to the 27th of the ſame 
month, to defeat the two bills above mentioned, and ſome 
others not more agreeable to him. | | 

The 27th of October the king coming to the parliament 
with the uſual formalities, made a ſpecch to both houſes, in 
which he told them.“ That having conſented to a 
negotiation at Cologne, he hoped to have welcomed them 
with an honourable peace ; bur the Dutch had diſappointed 
him in that expectation, and treated his embaſſadors at 
Cologne with the contempt of conquerors, and not as 


might have been expected from men in their condition. 


That this obliged him to move them again for a fupply, 
the ſafety and honour of the nation neceffarily requiring it; 
that it muſt be proportionable to the occaſion, and if he had 
it not ſpeedily, the miſchief would be irreparable in his 
preparations for the next ſpring.” —He told them, “ That 
de was fteady in maintaining all the profeſſions and promiſes 
made to them concerning religion and property; and ſhould 


be very ready to give them freſh inſtances of his zeal for 


prelerving the eſtabliſhed religion and laws, as often as any 
vecation ſhall require. In the laſt place, he commended 
to their conſideration and care, the debt he owed the gold- 
withs, in which very many others of his good ſubjects 
were involved.“ : | | 

This debt to the goldſmiths was contracted by the king 
when he ſhut up the exchequer, and amounted to more than 
Wo millions ſterling. Thus the king, after a ſeizure of other 
Wn > Property, by a pure act of authority, pretended, it be- 
onged to the parliament to make reparation, on account of 
ue application of the money to a war, of which he had 


In this laſt engagement, fir William Reeves and captain Heyman were alſo 


fe and likewiſe captain le Neve, and captain Merryweather, both foot of- 
ers. Burchett, p. 404. Echard, pt | 


This year fir Tobias Bridges took the iſland of Tobago in the Weſt In- 
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not vouchſafed to communicate the deſign to them. This 
was the hardeſt caſe that had for a long time happened in 


England; For, on one hand, it was a melatcholy thing 


to ſee ſo many families ruined, in ſupport of an expence 
which ought to have been' common to the whole nation: 
But on the other hand, to pay this debt, was to eſtabliſh a 
precedent of a terrible conſequence, and authoriſe the king 
and bis ſueceſſors to employ the ſame, or the like methods, 
tor raiſing of money, without conſent of parliament. As for 
the twelve hundred and fixty thouſand pounds granted the 
king for his extraordinary occaſions in the laſt ſeſſion, he be- 
lieved, that ſum ought not to be employed in diſcharging this 
debt, nor even in maintaining the Dutch war, fince' a new 
lupply was demanded for that purpoſe. 

Atter the king had ended his ipeech, the chancellor en- 
larged with great eloquence upon all the points touched by 
the King. But his ſpeech made little impreſſion upon the 
commons. They were no ſooner returned to their houſe, 
but inſtead of voting the king thanks for his ſpeech, they ad- 
journed themſelves to the 3oth of the month. The ſame 
day the king ſent them his anſwer to their addreſs concern- 
ing the duke of York's marriage, the ſubſtance of which 
was, That he perceived the houſe of commons had 
wanted a full information of this matter, the marriage not 
being barely intended, but compleated, according to the 
forms uſed amongſt princes, and by his royal conſent and au- 
thority : nor could he in the leaſt ſuppoſe it difagreeable to 
the houſe of commons, his royal higbneſs having been, in 
the view of the world, for ſeveral months, engaged in a 
treaty of marriage with another catholic princeſs, and yet a 
parliament held during the time, and not the leaſt exception 
taken at it.“ The houſe was by no means pleaſed with 
this anſwer; and therefore reſolved to preſent a ſecond ad- 
dreſs, with their reaſons againſt the marriage. The ſame 
day it was voted, that a bill ſhould be prepared for a ge- 
neral teſt between proteſtants and papiſts, that is to ſay, 
an oath which ſhould ſerve to diſtinguiſh proteſtants from 
papiſts, with this clauſe, © That they who refuſed to take 
it ſhould be incapable of bearing any office civil or mili- 
tary, or to fit in parliament, or to come within five miles 
of the court.“ | „„ 

The 31ſt of October the commons took the king's ſpeech 
into conſideration, and after a ſerious debate in a grand 
committee, came to the following reſolution, ** That the 
houſe conſidering the preſent condition of the nation, will 
not take into any farther debate, the conſideration of any aid, 
or ſupply, or charge upon the ſubject, before the time of 
payment of the eighteen months aſſeſſment granted by a 
late act of parliament, intitled, An act for raifing the ſum 
of twelve hundred thirty eight thouſand, ſeven hundred and 
fifty pounds, be expired; except it ſhall appear, that the 
obſtinacy of the Dutch ſhall render it neceflary ; nor be- 
fore this kingdom be effectually ſecured from popery, and 
popiſh counſellors, and the other preſent grievances be 
redreſſed.“ | | 

The king, as may well be imagined, was extremely of- 
fended with this reſolution, and the more as it was followed 
by an addreſs for a general faſt, to be obſerved throughout 
the whole kingdom, which intimated to the people, that the 
kingdom was in great danger. Two days after, the houſe 
in a body waited on the King with a ſecond addreſs againſt 
the duke of York's marriage, in which, after many com- 
pliments, they repreſented to him. —“ 1. Thar if this 
match do proceed, it will be a means to diſquiet the minds 
of his proteſtant ſubjects at home; and to fill them with 
endleſs jealouſies and diſcontents ; and will bring his majeſty 
into ſuch alliances abroad, as will prove highly prejudicial, 
if not deſtructive to the intereſts of the very proteſtant re- 
ligion itſelf. 2. They find by ſad experience, that ſuch 


marriages had increaſed and encouraged popery in the king- 


dom, and had given opportunity to prpeſts and jeſuits, to 
propagate their opinions, and ſeduce grtat numbers of his 


majeſty's ſubjects. 3. They do already obicrve, how much 
the party is animated with the hopes of this match, which 


was lately diſcouraged by his majeſty's gracious conceſſions 
in the laſt meeting of the parliament. 4. They greatly 
fear this may be an occaſion to leſſen the affections of the 
people to his royal highneſs, who is ſo nearly related to the 
crown, and whole honour and eſteem they defire may always 
be entirely preſerved. 5. That for another age more at leaſt, 
this kingdom will be under the continual apprehenfions of 


dies, from the Dutch; who, by way of repriſals, took the iſland of St. 
Helena, but it was ſoon after recovered by captain Richard Munden. 
Burchett, p. 404 
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the growth of popery, and the danger of the proteſtant re- 
higion. Laſtly, they conſidered, that this princeſs having ſo 
near a relation and kindred to many eminent perſons of the 
court, of Rome, may give them great opportunities to pro- 
mote their deſigns, and carry on their practices here, and by 
the ſame means penetrate into his majefty's moft ſecret coun- 
ſels, and more eaſily diſcover the ſtate of the whole king- 
dom. And finding by the opinions of very learned men, 
that it is generally admitted, that ſuch treaties and contracts 
by proxies are diſſolvable, of which there are ſeveral inſtances 
to be produced, they do in all humility beſeech his majeſty, 
to put a ſtop to the conſummation of this intended marriage. 
And this they do the more importunately deſire, becauſe 
they have not, as yet, the happineſs tes fee any iffue of his 
majeſty, that might ſueceed in the government of his king- 
dom.” To this addreſs the King briefly replied, © That 
it was a matter he would take into his preſent confideration, 


mons proceeded farther, and voted the ſtanding army a 

rievance, and accordingly, prepared an addreſs to be pres 
Lots to his majeſty, ſhewing, ** That the ſtanding army 
was a grievance, and a burthen to the nation.” 

But the 4th of November, the day on which the commons 
were to preſent their addreſs, the King came unexpectedly to 
the houſe of peers, and ſent for the commons. It happened 
that the ſpeaker and the uſher of the black rod met both at 
the door of the houſe of commons, but, as: the ſpeaker was 
within the houſe, the door was immediately ſhut againſt the 
uſher, who came with the king's meſſage, The ſpeaker was 
forced into the chair, and while the uſher continued knocking 
at the door, the houſe voted, ** That the alliance with France 
was a grievance. 2. That the evil counſellors about the king 
were a grievance. And, 3. That the duke of Lauderdale was a 
grievance, and not fit to be truſted or employed in any office 
or place of truſt.” Upon which there was a general cry,“ to 
the queſtion, to the queſtion !” But, the black rod knocking 
earneſtly at the door, the ſpeaker leaped out of the chair, and 
the houſe roſe in great confuſion. When the commons came 
to the houle of lords, the king made a ſhort ſpeech to both 
houſes, in which he repreſented the great advantages which 
the enemy would reap from the leaſt appearance of a difter- 
ence between him and his parliament.—He told them, he 
would not be wanting to let all his ſubjects ſee, ©* That no 
care ſhould be greater than his own in the effectual ſuppreſſing 


of popery.” He then prorogued the parliament to the 7th 


day of January following, and thus put an end to the tweltth 
ſeſſion of this long parliament, which had continued but nine 
days. 5 
Immediately after the prorogation of the parliament, the 
King took the great ſeal from the earl of Shaftſbury, and gave 
it to fir Heneage Finch, with the title of lord keeper. 
Soon after, the king ordered that no-perſon who was a Roman 
catholic, or reputed to be ſo, ſhould preſume to come near 
his perſon or court. He likewiſe publiſhed a proclamation 
for the rigorous execution of the laws againſt papiſts. This 
was the eighth of the kind ſince his reſtoration, and executed 
as the other ſeven. | | 
But the proclamation was not capable to: remove the fears 
occaſioned by the duke of York's marriage with the princeſs 
of Modena, which was conſummated the 21ſt of November, 
on the day of her arrival in England with the ducheſs her 
mother n. Rs 
[ 1673-4.] The parliament meeting the 7th of January, the 
king repreſented to both houſes, — That no propoſal. of peace 
from the Dutch had been yet offered with an intent to con- 
clude, but only to amuſe : that therefore, the way to a good 
peace, was to ſet out a good fleet, which there was time 
enough to do cfiectually, if the ſupply was not delayed. 
That a ſpeedy, a proportionable, and above all, a chearful 
aid, was now more neccſlary than ever: he once more put 
them in mind of his debt to-the goldſmiths : and then told 
them, that his alliance with France had been very ſtrangely 


miſrepreſentcd to them, as if there were certain ſecret articles 


of dangerous conſequence; but he would make no difficulty 
of letting the treaties, and all the articles of them, without 
any the leaſt reſerve, be ſeen by a ſmall. committee of both 
houſes, who might report the true ſcope of them.” 

Then the lord keeper enlarged upon all theſe points with 
exceſſive flattery to the king, for his extraordinary care to 
maintain the Jaws and religion, and that this might not be 
doubted, he alledged for proof, the aſſurances, given by the 
king. Above all, he magnified the king's offer, of let- 


» Neplew of fir John Finch, lord keeper in king Charles the 1ft's reign, 
Kennet, p. 324- 
* They were married at Dover by Nathaniel Creiy, biſhop of Oxford 


too juſt cauſe to ſuſpect his ſineerity. Wherefore 
and would ſpeedily return an anſwer.” After which the com- 


ting them ſee the treatics with France, as a condeſors: 
which could 'not be ſufficiently acknowledged, but ns 
extraordinary ſupply. In a word, the King's and the ke? cn 
ſpeeches were founded upon this principle, that the T 
wirh the ſtates was juſt and neceſſary, and conf ö war 
to be vigorouſly maintained, in order to an honourable 5 

It does not appear, that the two houſes much re OS 
the king's offer of laying before them his treaties with 55 00 
ſmee it was in his power to ſhew them what he pleaſe ace, 
ſuppreſs the reſt, The king perceived therefore, ace 
difficulties the cabal had thrown him by their vi 5 
ſels. He had loſt the confidence of his people, ang at 
his words nor his promiſes were any longer relied on. 1 
was in vain for him to proteſt his zeal for the proteſtant . 
ligion, and the Jibertics of his ſubjects: theſe Proteſt;ttgn. 


could not obliterate his paſt proceedings, which gave bur 


. ; . ; „the Yate 
lament, without regarding his words, confidered his A 
ions, 


and laboured to take effectual meaſures, to prevent the e 
ecution of the court's deſigns, which were but too maniſcl. 
There were many things concerning which they openly Nog 
preſſed their fear and diſcontent. 1. The growth of oper 
publicly encouraged by the court. 2. The exorbitat. 
power of France, which in the end could not but "rows 
prejudicial to England. 3. The Dutch war, undertaken (i. 
rectly contrary to the intereſt of England, and for which 
however the king was inceflantly demanding ſupplics, on > 
ſuppoſition of its being juſt and neceſſary, though he had 
alledged no lawful cauſe for it. 4. The managenicnt of t. 
fairs in. Ireland, where the act of eſtabliſhment was open! 


trampled upon, and papiſts continually advanced yr e. 


* 
1 


couraged. 5. The king's proceedings in England, which 
were elcar evidences of his principles and deſigns; nan;y, 
his raifing a land army without any neceſlity ; his granting 
liberty of conſcience by his ſole authority; his ſhutting up 
the exchequer; his diſpenſing with acts of parliament . nis 
making a ſtrict alliance with France, when he ſhould rather 
have uſed his endeavours to oppoſe the increaſe of her gret- 
neſs. 6. The open profeſſion of the popiſh religion by the 
duke of York, and his marriage with. a popith princeſs, au- 
thoriſed by the King, notwithſtanding the remonſtrances ct 
the parliament. 7. The three minifters, ill employed by 
the king, hamely, Arlington, Buckingham, and Lauderdale, 


all three of the moſt arbitrary principles, plainly ſhewed, ir 


was not for the good of the kingdom, that the king uſed their 
counſels. Theſe were too real cauſes. of complaint, to he 
filenced by the king's general proteſtation on every occaſion 
to maintain the laws and religion. Something more ſubſtan- 
tial than words was neceſſary to diſpel the ſuſpicions and fears 
of the people and parliament. Wherefore the parliament 
reſolved to reſtore the government to its natural ſtate, This 
very parliament which had confidered as execrable rebels, 
the oppoſers of Charles I's uſurpations, was obliged to pu— 
ſue the ſame meaſures againſt the encroachments of Charles I. 
as were begun with by the parliament of 1640. IF this pro- 
duced not a civil war, it is to be aſcribed to the weaxnels, 
fears, or, perhaps, to the abilities of the king, who, les 
obſtinate, and more diſcerning than his father, did not Hk 
proper to abandon himſelf entirely to the counſels of dis 
miniſters, and. particularly of the duke his brother. For, 
certainly, as the parliament flood affected, an extreme con- 
fuſion, if not a ſecond and more bloody civil. war muſt nave 
been the conſequence of the king's attachment to his Prin- 
ciples and defigns. Nothing is mere proper to confirm this 


conjecture, than the revolution in the reign of James II. 7 nat 


prince, naturally more furious and obſtinate than his brotaer, 
reſolving to run all hazards, found the Englith, in to 
turns, as reſolute to venture all in the defence of their dans, 
religion, and liberty. | 

In order to proceed according to this plan, the houſe 0l 
lords preiented an adreſs to: the king, praying him to iſſue 
out his royal proclamation, requiring all papiſts and reputed 
papiſts to remove out of London and Weſtminſter, dull 
the ſeſſion of the parliament. Accordingly his majeſty with- 
out delay publiſhed a proclamation, dated * the 14th of Jar 
nuary, declaring, ** That as he had always maniteſted h1 
zeal for the prefervation of the true religion eſtabliſhed 1 
this kingdom, and to. hinder the growth and increaſe : 
popery, lo he was now ready, upon this occaſion, 10 Py 
all fears and dangers that might arife by the concaurte.s: 
perſons of that profeſſion, in or near the citics of Lon 4 
and Weſtminſter, &c.” This. pretended. zeal had fſhews 


This year died Oliver g:. John, ſo often mentioned in the re*gn of ks 


Charles I. 
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xſelf but in eight proclamations, already publiſhed by him 


at ſeveral times againſt the papiſts, the negligent execution 


of which is very viſible from the number. When the king's 

ffectation of boaſting continually his zeal for the proteſtant 
religion and againſt popery is conſidered, and when on the 
other hand it is remembered, that he had abjured the proteſtant 


religion, and had a chapel ſecretly in his palace, where he 
daily heard maſs, and ſometimes even communicated the 


ſame day at his proteſtant and popiſh chapels, one knows not 


what to think of ſuch monſtrous diſſimulation. 


The next day, both houſes joined in an addreſs to the king 
for a general fait, to implore God's bleſſing againſt the efforts 
of popery, &c. Nothing was more offenſive to the king 


than ſuch addreſſes, which plainly implied, that religion 


was in danger, and through his fault; but he durſt not refuſe 
them, and therefore the 4th of February was appointed for a 
day of humiliation. ; | Ty 

At laſt, the commons taking the King's laſt ſpeech into 
confideration, voted, “ That the houſe will in the firſt 
place proceed to have their grievances effectually redreſſed, 
the proteſtant religion, their liberties and properties effectually 
ſecured, and to ſuppreſs popery, and remove all perſons and 
counſellors popiſhly affected, or otherways obnoxious or 
dangerous to the government.” Then they preſented an 
addreſs to the king “That the militia of the city of 
London, and county of Middleſex, might be in readineſs at 
an hour's warning, and the militia of all other counties in 
England at a day's warning, for ſuppreſſing of all tumultu- 
ous inſurrections which might be occaſioned by papiſts or any 
other malecontented perſons.” The king anſwered to this 
addreſs, ©** That he would take a ſpecial care, as well for the 
preſervation of rheir perions, as of their libertics and proper- 
ties.“ 

This addreſs was only to infinuate to the people, that the 
kingdom was in danger, and to juſtify beforehand the mea- 
ſares intended to be taken by the houſe, againſt thoſe who 
were conſidered as the principal authors of the danger, I 
mean the members of the cabal. By the death of lord Clit- 
ford, and the change in the earl of Shaftſbury, this council 
was reduced to three, namely, the dukes of Buckingham and 
Lauderdale, and the earl of Arlington. The houſe began 
with the duke of Lauderdale, and unanimouſly voted, © That 
an addreſs ſhould be preſented to his majeſty, to remove the 
duke of Lauderdale from all his employments, and from his 
preſence and councils for ever, being a perſon obnoxious and 
dangerous to the government.“ | 

The duke of Buckingham, while the commons were de- 
hating upon the heads of his accuſation, requeſted to be 
heard before their houſe, which was granted. But as his 
ſpeech, in vindication of himſelf, was full of ambiguities, 
the houſe referred his examination to the next day, and drew 
up ſome queries, to which he was required to give diſtinct 
anſwers. As theſe queſtions follow from what had paſſed, 
and tend to illuſtrate the hiſtory, I think myſelf obliged to 
inſert them, without adding h's anſwers, the greateſt part of 
which left things as obſcure as they were before“. 


1. Whether any perſons declared to his grace any ill ad- 


vice or purpoſes againſt the liberties and privileges of the 
houſe of commons: or to alter the government; who they 
were, and what they advilcd * . | 

2, Some words fell from your grace yeſterday, wherein 
you were pleated to ſay, you had got nothing, but others 


had gotten three, four, or five hundred thoufand pounds; 


who were they that had gotten theſe ſums, and by what 
means? | | 8 


His anfwer to this was. — That he was not at all ac- 
quainted by what means they got ſo much: that the duke of 
Ormond had got five hundred thouſand pounds, which was 
Upon record ; that lord Arlington had not got fo much, but 
had got e great deal. | 

3. By whoſe advice was the army 1aiſed, and monſieur 
Shomberg made general” ? | 

4. By whoſe advice was this army brought up to awe the 

ebatcs and reſolutions of the houſe of commons? 

5. Who made the triple alliance? | 

6. Who made the firſt treaty with France, by which the 
triple alliance was broken? | 


< The firſt day of his being before the houſe, he fell into ſuch diſorder, 
t 5 he pretended he was taken ill, and deſired to be admitted again. Next 
trees more compoſed. He juititied his own deiigns, laying all the ill 
5:5 Upon others, chiefly the lord Arlington, intimating plainly, that the 
ae all errors was in the king and duke. He ſaich hunting was a good 
3 gs but a man would hunt wich a brace of lobſters, he would have 
= ul port, He had applied this {aying to prince Rupert and lord Ar- 
agion; but now it was underſtood to go higher, Burnet, p. 36). 
: 8 was to make n deſcent into Holland. See a little lower. 
ad, it was lord Arlington. Sce Echard, tom, III. p. 348. 
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He anſwered, I made it. 

7. By whoſe advice was the exchequer ſhut wp, and the 
order of payment there broken ? 

8. Who adviſed the declaration in matters of religion? 

9. Who adviſed the attacking the Smyrna fleet before the 
war was proclaimed 4? | 

10. By whoſe advice was the ſecond treaty at Utrecht? 

11. By what council was the war begun without the par- 
liament, and thereupon the parliament prorogued ? | 

12. By whoſe advice was the parliament prorogued the 
4th of November laſt ? 

I did not think fit to add all the duke's anſwers, be- 
cauſe it is not juſt to prejudice the reader againſt thoſe 
whom the duke of Buckingham accuſed to clear himſelf; 
But the queſtions are very proper to ſhew, what it was 
that the commons blamed in the conduct of the king and 
the cabal. They were ſo little ſatisfied with the duke's an— 


ſwers, that they paſſed the ſame vote againſt him as againſt 
Lauderdale. | 


The commons, it feems, principally intended to ruin the 


ear] of Arlington, fince, notwithſtanding his defence before 
the houſe, they drew up an impeachnient againſt him, con- 
fiſting of ſeveral articles. But as the impeachment was not 
purſued, I do not think it juſt to inſert the articles, ſince 1 


cannot alſo inſert what the earl could urge in his defence. 1 


ſhall therefore only ſay, that the impeachment chiefly con- 
cerned the open protection, granted by the carl of Ar— 
lington, as ſecretary, to the catholics; and ſome actions 


.tending to promote arbitrary power, or his own private in- 


tereſt *, 


After this, the commons proceeded to prepare a bill for 
a general teſt, by which every perſon refuſing to take it ſhould 
be made incapable to enjoy any office civil or military, to fit 
in either houſe of parliament, or to come within five miles 
of the court. The teſt was in theſe words: 

** I do folemnly, from my heart, and in the preſence of 
almighty God profeſs, teſtify and declare,' that I do not be- 
eve in my conſcience that the church of Rome is the only 
catholic and univerſal church of Chriſt, out of which there 
is no ſalvation ; or that the pope hath any juriſdiction or ſu- 
Ppremacy over the catholic church in general, or over myſelf 
in particular; or that it belongs to the ſaid church of Rome 
alone to judge of the true ſenſe and interpretation of the holy 
ſcriptures; or that in the holy ſacrament of the cuchariſt, 
there is made a perfect change of the whole ſubſtance of the 
bread into' Chriſt's body, or of the whole ſubſtance of the 
wine into Chriſt's blood, which change the ſaid church of Rome 
calleth Tranſubſtantiation; or that the virgin Mary, or any 
other ſaint ought to be worſhipped or prayed unto : and all 
theſe aforeſaid doctrines and poſitions I do renounce and diſ- 
claim, as falſe and erroneous, and contrary to God's word, 
and the chriſtian religion.” It was not without reaſon that 


this oath was called the teſt or trial, ſince it was as a touch— 


ſtone to diſtinguiſh rhe papiſts from the proteſtants, there 

being no catholic who could in conſcience take this oath; 
The king had already given his conſent to an act which im- 
poſed much the ſame oath. But that was only for thoſe who 
were in office or employment, whereas this was univerſal, 

and might be required of all ſuſpected perſons. But, be- 
fore the bill was ready, the king prorogued the parliament, 
and ſo defeated both this, and ſcveral other bills tending to the 
ſame end. | 

Since the ſtates general had perceived that the parliament 

approved not of the war the king was making againft them, 

they had never ceaſed to ſollicit the king to a ſeparate 
peaces, and had offered him whatever he could reaſonably 

expect, in ſuppoſing he defigned the advantage of his king- 


dom. But as that was not the caſe, it is plain, their of- 


fers could not ſatisfy him. To content him, the common- 
wealth of the ſeven provinces ſhould have been entirely de- 
ſtroyed, and the king of France put in poſſeſſion. But as 
he durſt not openly avow this demand, he pretended to find 
in the offers of the ſtates, only ambiguous or inſolent pro- 
poſitions, and from thence took occaſion to reject them, But, 
affairs afterwards took a turn which obliged him to come 


into other meaſures. The victories he hoped for at Sen with 


the aſſiſtance of France, came to nothing. If his fleet was 


The earl excuſed himſelf, but without blaming the king, This had fo 
good an effect, that he was acquitted, though by a fmall majority. Bur the 
care he took to preſerve himlelt, loſt him his high favour with the king. 
Burnet, p. 366. 

5 The ſtates, ſays Burnet, committed a great error in deliring this peace, 
without deſiring at the ſame time, that king Charles ſhould enter into the 
alliance for reducing the French to the terms of the triple alliance. But the 
prince of Orange thought, that if he could once ſeparate the king from his 
alliance with France, the other point would ſoon be brought about, p. 300. 
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not beaten in the four late engagements, at leaſt, it had 
gained no advantage over that of the ſtates, He had ex- 
pected to give a mortal wound to the ſtates by a deſcent in- 


to Holland, and for that purpoſe had ſent for Schomberg to 


head his forces. But that general-had been unſucceſsful in 
his expedition, and obliged to return without any thing done. 
The king of France, as I ſaid, had been forced to abandon 
his conqueſts in Holland, to defend himſelf againſt the new 
enemies raiſed him by the ſtates. In ſhort, the parliament 
diſcovering the ſecret intent of this war, not only refuſed 
any farther ſupplies, but were preparing to bring the ad- 
viſers to juſtice. On the other hand, the king had managed 
the money granted by parliament, and that of the exchequer, 


with ſo little economy, that he had not a ſhilling left. His 


profuſion had been ſo exceflive, that it appeared, from or- 
ders counterſigned by the earl of Arlington iccretary of ſtate, 
that he had given away above three millions ſterling, to ſe— 
veral private perſons. In a word, he did not know which 
way to turn himſelf for the continuance of the war, as he 


ſaw his parliament little inclined to furniſh the means. All 


theſe reaſons were very capable to induce him to liſten to the 


offers made him by the ſtates. He therefore began by. de- 


grees, to diſcover, that he ſhould not be averſe to a reaſon- 
able peace, provided the ſtates would have ſuch regard to his 
honour as he had room to expect. When there was no 
other difficulty, the ſtates wrote him a very ſubmiſſive letter, 
and at the ſame time ſent full powers to the marquis del 
Freſno, the Spaniſh embaſſador at London, to conclude a 
peace in their name, on the conditions already offered, but 
rejected by the king, on pretence they were only deſigned to 
amuſe him. Thele propoſals were ſo reaſonable, and offered 
in ſo ſotemn a manner, that they could not be rezected with- 
out alarming the whole kingdom, and confirming the ſuſpt- 
cions, which were but too general, that the war was not 


defigned for the advantage of the people. Befides, the King's 


aftairs required a ſpeedy peace *. 
Preſently after the receipt of the ſtates letter, the king 


came to the parliament the 24th of January, and communi- 


cated to both houſes the offers from the Dutcu, defiring their 
advice on the affair. They anſwered that it was their opinion, 
his majeſty ſhould proceed in a treaty with the ſtates, in order 
to a ſpeedy peace. From that time, all difficulties relating to 


the peace were removed, in the conferences between the 


marquis del Freſno, and the king's commiſhoners”, and the 
treaty was concluded in a fortnight &. | 

In this ſhort interval, the commons proceeded to take 
into conſideration the grievances of the nation. They in— 
fied chiefly upon keeping an army compoled of regular 
troops, and after a vote that it was a grievance to the king- 
dom, they refolved to addreſs the king for diſbanding all 
torces raited fince the year 1663. The examination of this 


affair gradually led them to that of the horſe and foot 


guards, eſtabliſhed by the king without the concurrence or 


z probation of the pariiament. It was found, that they 
were of vaſt charge to the king and kingdom: that they were 
a itanding army in diſguiſe, which might be eafily augmented : 
that guards were only in uſe in arbitrary governments: that 
they were alto;zother uſeleſs, as appeared from the king's daily 
trutting his perſon to his people without a guard. 

The debate was interrupted by the king's coming to the 
houle of peers, the iith of February. The commons be- 
ing ſent for, the king communicated to both houſes, that 
be had figned the peace with the Dutch. He told them 
oreover, in anſwer to their addreſs concerning the forces, 
nat he had given orders for ditbanding even more than 
were deſired, and for tending back the Iriſh regiments. 
He added, that he muſt needs acquaint them, that there 
as 4 great want of capital thips, and he ſhould be glad 
to be equal in number with his netgabours : he hoped there- 
Gre to have their afliitance on fuch an occaſion, to preſerve 
e honbur and ſafety of the nation. The houſes thanked 
hi tor the peace he had made, and for his gracious anſwer 
to their addreſs. | 


I. NIV. tkrenuoultly oppoſed the concluſion of this peace, and of- 
ered king Charles tive millions and a half, with forty men of war, if he 
aud break the negotiation, Baſnage, tom: II. p. 496. After the 
toning of the peace, king Charles told the French embaſſador, that he had 
ect doing a thing which went more againit his heart, than the loſing of his 
light hand Burnet, p. 367. | 
Ley were the lord keeper Finch, the lord treaſurer Oſborn; the dukes 
5% Monmouth nnd Ormond, the earl of Arlington, and Henry Coventry, 
efq. tecretaries of ſtate. Collect. of treat. tom. III. p. 276. 
It was conciuded in three days. Sec Temple's lett. p. 195. 
x "rom cape Finiſterte, to point Van Staten in Norway. Collect. of treat. 
in. 0297 « 


? This peace was ſigned at Weſtminſter, Feb. g. See collect. of treat. 


to ſuſpend their debates upon the grievances, They; 
march into England or Ireland, by the ſole direction of 


in a grand committee reſolved, that a committee 


therefore, to defeat their deſigns, made uſe of his con 
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This however was not capable to induce the con 
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that a committee ſhould be appointed to inſpect u. 
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lately made in Scotland, whereby an army is authorifed . 


the 


council of Scotland; and peruſe ſuch other laws 


| : g as fe ; 
the breach of the union of the two nations.” Th nd to 


ey likewiſe 
ſhould be 


appointed to inſpect the ſtate and condition of Irclang 


more eſpecially with regard to religion, the militia, 


4 ; and the 
forces of that kingdom. They moreover appointed another 


committee, To inſpect the law, and to confſd 

how the king might commit any ſubje& by his in. ny 
warrant as the laws then ſtood ; and to report their in * 
and further, “ they were to conſider how the law then 1 
touching the committing of perſons by the council! 18 


diate 


5 . f table 

and to report the ſame.” Upon this occaſion they ordereg a 
o 5 . . Fl o ed 

particular bill to be brought in, concerning writs of Haus 


Corpus, which was read three times, and paſled the hoy”. \ 
bill was likewiſe ordered to be brought in for a tes 2 © 
taken by the members of both houſes. _ EN 

It was a great mortification to the king to fee th 
mons ſo rigouroutly examining his conduct; for 3 


reſolutions, in this ſeſſion, pointed to the former Proceedinon 
of the court. It may well be thought, that, as the oro 
of the cabal was to render the king abſolute, and av 
the intereſts of popery, the king and his minitters bad s. 
been very ſcrupulous to gain firſt one point, and they 4. 
ther, in order to eſtabliſh precedents, and put the A 
poſſeſſion of arbitrary power, in things which were not co.) 
obvious to all. As the commons proceeded, it öpper ; 


plainly, they were reſolved not to omit any point. The ti. 


e com. 
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method, and coming to the parliament the 24th of Febr. 


8 : 5 
prorogued it to the 1oth of November following, betofe uur 
o . . s = dj Wa 7 
bill was ready for the royal affent. Thus ended the igt 


ſeſſion of this parliament, after fitting fix weeks and thrice 
days. The prorogation was afterwards continued, and laſted 
about fourteen months. . 

The peace was proclaimed the 28th of February in Lon. 
don, with much greater demonſtrations of joy and fatis- 
faction from the people, than the war had been two years 
before. The ſole difference between this peace and thi: 
of Breda was, that the ſhips and veſſels belonging to th 
ſtates, whether ſingle or in fleets, ſhould ſtrike the fl:o, 
and lower their topſail to thoſe of England *, whether 5 
gle or in fleets, provided they carried the king's flag. More: 
over the ſtates were to pay the king eight hundred thou 
patacoons at four payments, namely, two hundred thovlan: 
on the exchange of the ratifications, and the reſt st th: 


cy 


payments, within the ſpace of three years. Thus the pce- 
ple of England diſcharged the expence of the war, and the 
king alone reaped the benefit“. | 

[1674] The king finding himſelf freed from the cares 
of war, and the uneaſineſſes cauſed by the parliament, abat- 
doned himſelf entirely to a ſoft, indolent, and efferninate lite, 
The ducheſs of Orleans his fiſter had brought him, t 
their interview at Dover, the daughter of a gentleman of 
Bretagne, called de Queroualle, who commanded the king3 
affection beyond any of his miſtreſſes, and was creat2u 
ducheſs of Portſmouth. But this particular fondneſs for he! 
did not prevent his having many others, by whom be nad 
ſeveral children, educated with no ſmall expence. in 2 
word, not to dwell on what paſſed at a court 10 cortubtes 
as that of Charles II. I ſhall only ſay, that the king's one 
treſſes had engroſſed the whole credit of the court, aud 4 
he could refuſe them nothing. ; 
It does not appear, that France complained much 6] 
Charles for deſerting her, in making a ſcparate peacy ne 
the Dutch. This cauſed ſeveral politicians to think, That 
the king of France had given a full conſent to the Paths 
in order to make Charles mediator between him and BY 
enemies, whoſe number was greatly increafed, hace de 


. — * 1 1 auch mi- 
tom. III. P- 280. Burnet ſays, lord Arlington preise! he e = 
niſter, to prevail with the ſtates, and the prince of Oravge, is e . 


ſition for a peace to be ſet on foot. And that it might have 1010 ſhew at 


peace both begged and bought, he propoſed, that a fum of money HOU” 
offered the king by the ſtates, which ſhould be made over Y mm 
prince, for the payment of the debt he owed him. Rouvigny Ic! 


embaſſador, preſſed the king much to give his parliament al 1 my of 
points of religion. The king anſwered him, if it was not 107 345 Det , 
folly (la ſottiſe de mon frere) he would get out of all Winn 
concluſion, the prince of Orange brought the ſtatès to make appro i 
king, in the ſtyle of thoſe who begged peace, though it Was vb ee 
have forced it, with the offer of two or three hundred thoutand Pole 
the expence of the war, p. 366, 367. i 
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laſt year. This ſuſpicion is farther confirmed by Charles's 
offer of his mediation to the king of France, ſoon after h1s 


ace with the ſtates, which he readily accepted, without 


be leaſt reſentment of what had been lately tranſacted. 
When the king was affured that his mediation was accept- 
ed by France, he ſent fir William Temple into Holland to 
offer the ſame to the ſtates. As their towns and provinces 
were now recovered, except Maeſtricht and Grave, they 
afſionately wiſhed for peace. The only obſtacle was, the 
intereſt of their allies, the emperor, the empire, and Spain, 
who having engaged in the war for their ſake, could not be 
abandoned without extreme ingratitude. The only way to 
leaſe them was to bring things to a treaty, where they 
might find their ſatisfaction. So, without being much ſol- 
liciced, they accepted the King of England's mediation. It 
is true, France and the allies had already accepted that 
of the king of Sweden, who had uſed his endeavours to 
procure A peace by his embaſladors at the congreſs of Co- 
logne. But ſince that congreſs was broken off by the for- 
cible carrying away of prince William of Fuſtemberg =, 
the Swede had rendered himſelf ſuſpected to the allies, by 
diſcovering too much partiality to France, So the ſtates 
were not diſpleaſed to find another mediator to renew the 
conferences, though they had no great reaſon to confide in 
the king of England. But they were deſirous of peace, and 
ſuch was the fituation of the affairs of Europe, that ano- 
ther mediator was not eaſy to be found. Wherefore, it 
was more advantageous to accept him, than to have none 
at all, and loſe the hope of ending the war. However this 
be, they fo ſtrongly ſolicited all the princes their allies, that 
at laſt they were induced to accept the king of England's 
mediation. But there was a wide difference between a— 
greeing upon a mediator and concluding a peace. So many 
various intereſts to adjuſt, made it eaſy- to foreſee, that 
peace would be a very difficult work, befides the acci- 
dents which the continuation of the war might produce, 
and which would be too apt to alter the pretenſions of the 
two parties. For inſtance, whilſt a mediation of peace 
was talked of at the Hague, a battle was fought at Seneff, 
which indeed decided nothing, but might have had great 
conſequences, 1f victory had entirely declared for one of the 
armies . Moreover the prince of Orange took Grave in 
October. | 

[ cannot ſorbear taking notice of a thing which became 
more public afterwards, and of which I thall have occa- 
hon to {peak more amply, namely, that, at the very time 
Charles performed the office of a mediator, he received from 
France an annual penſion of one hundred thouſand pounds 
llerling. By this we may judge of his impartiality. More- 
over it appears in Colcman's letters, the duke of York's 
lecretary b, ſome of which were writ this year, that there 
was a cloſe union between the king of France and the duke 
of York, and that the latter entirely relied on the affiſtance 
of France for the execution of the project formed in favour 
o! the Engliſh papiſts. This manifeſtly ſhews, that Charles 
had not defiſted from his firſt defigns, and only waited a 
tavourable opportunity to cxccute them, when France, diſ- 
charged from the burden of the preſent war, ſhould be in 
a condition to grant him the neceflary aſſiſtance. 

During theſe tranſactions, the papiſts of England were 
labouriag to prevail with the king to ditlolye a parliament 
which was ſo oppoſite to them; this appears allo in Cole- 
man's letters. But the king did not think proper to take 
tuch a ſtep ſo ſoon, which might have done him great 
prucice, by exaſperating the pcople, and from which he 
could reap no other advantage, than to procure ſome eaſe 
lor the papiſts. But this was not his principal view. For 
though he was a diſguiſed papiſt, he bad ſo little zeal for 
rcligion, that he was by no means inclined to hazard his 
temporal intereſts, in complaiſance to the papiſts. He pub- 
lied therefore, on the contrary, a proclamation, to ſtifle 
tre falſe report that the parliament would quickly be dif- 
lolved, and to ſatisſy the people that the thing had never 
come under deliberation. | 

To finiſh the events of this year 1674, 1-ſhall-only take 
notice of ſome particulars which may be of uſe for the ſé— 
quel. In September, the earl of Arlington was made lord 
chamberlain of the king's houthold, and fir Joſeph Wil- 


9. Eu * of the empire, and was employed by Lewis XIV. to 

the chief eee the princes of Germany. He and his brother were 
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through his e ee e of 5 0 to let the French forces march 
\ The pence of Orange, ͤ K chavs woke ad” dts 6 

nalized himtelf in t . ugh oy: vary three years old, highly ſi g- 
1 in Ons battle. Jemple's nem. p. 387. 
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liamſon, who had been plenipotentiarv at the congreſs of 


Cologne, was made ſecretary in his room. On the other 
hand the duke of Buckingham, who had been the king's 
principal favourite, loſt his favour and credit to ſuch a degree, 
that the king, without any ceremony, gave him a public 
affront, in declaring his office of chancellor of Cambridge 


vacant, and in influencing the election in favour of his natural 


ſon the duke of Monmouth. 

The carl of Clarendon died this year at Roan in the 
67th year of his age, after a ſeven years exile; during which 
he digeſted the memoirs he had collected to compoſe his 
hiſtory of the rebellion and civil wars of England. The 


famous John Milton, author of the poem called Paradiſe 


loſt, died alſo this year ©, | 

[1674-3] Of the five members of the cabal, only the earl 
of Arlington, and the duke of Lauderdale remained abour 
the King. The firſt finding himſelf in a very diſagreeable 
ſituation, fince the parliament had ſo openly declared againſt 
him, believed, he had no other way to ſupport himſelf, 
than by taking, or pretending to take meaſares oppoſite to 
thoſe of which the cabal was accuſed. Accordingly he was 
the firſt who adviſed the king to call in his declaration for 
liberty of conſcience ; and. when he ſaw the parliament aCt- 
ing with ſuch vigour to break the meaſures of the court, he 
affected an extraordinary zeal for the proteſtant religion. 
He was conſtant at ſermons and ſacraments, and carried his 
diſimulation fo far, as to perſecute the papiſts, whom he 
had till now protected. Some even ſay, he adviſed the 
King to remove the duke of York from Lis court. But 
if, by theſe proceedings, he gained any favour with the 
people, he loſt more with the king and duke, who no 
longer confided in him as before. The king had particu- 
larly ſhewn, he was diſpleaſed with him, by giving”. the 
trealurer's ſtaff to fir Thomas Oſborne, afterwards carl of 
Danby, which had ever been Arlington's ambition. This 
rendered the two earls mortal enemies to each other, and 
cauſed them to labour one another's deſtruction. The ear! 
of Arlington, ſeeing that his enemy daily gained ground 
upon him, imagined he might recover his former credit 
and fayour by performing a fignal ſervice for the king; which 
was to engage the prince of Orange to enter into the mea- 
ſures of the Englith court, for procuring ſuch a peace as 
was deſired by the courts of France and England. As his 
counteſs was Mr. Odyck's ſiſter, who was much in the 
prince's confidence, he imagined, that with the affiſtance 
of Odyck, and his other relations and friends, it would be 
eaſy to ſucceed in the ſcheme he had. projected. Where- 
fore, he obtained the King's leave to go to the Hague to 
execute his deſign. But as he was ignorant of the temper, 
humour and character of the prince. of Orange, he took the 
very courſe to gain him which he ſhould have avoided. 
He endeavoured- to vindicate all the proceedings of the ca- 
bal and Engliſh Court, by reaſons jo weak and oppoſite to 
the truth, that he ſeemed in his diſcourſe to the prince, to 
think he had to deal with a child, ignorant of the moſt 
common affairs, which could not but ottend him. But whar 
offended him {till more, was, that he attempted to draw 
him into a diſcovery of the Engliſh lords, with whom he 


had held a ſecret correſpondence during the laſt war, In 


a word, this journey proved ſo unſucceſsful, that he lot 
not only the prince of Orange's eſteem, but all his credit 


with the king. Beſides, he farther incurred the duke ot 


York's hatred, by propoſing to the prince, without any 
order, as it is ſaid, a marriage with the princeſs Mary, the 
duke's eldeſt daughter, which was afterwards accompliſhed, 
It ſeems, the duke foreſaw how fatal that marriage would 
be to him. After the earl's return to court, his credit 
declined ſo viſibly, and the king ſhewed it lo openly, that 
the courtiers made no ſcruple to mimick bim in his preſence, 
for the king's diverſion. Thus had the car! of Clarendon 
been uſed. It is ſaid, that colonel Talbot, aiterwards ear! 
of Tyrconnel, having been ſome time abſent from court, 
and upon his return happening to lee the carl of Arlington 
one day acted by a perſon with a black patch on his noſe, and 
and a white ſtaff in his hand, could not torbear reproaching 
the king with his ingratitude, in ſufferiug a man to be thus 
unworthily treated, who had ſerved him 1o tairhtully, as wel 
in his exile, as ſince his reſtoration ; to which the King in 


early catched by the jeſuits, and bred among them, He was a bold man, 
had a great eaſineſs in writing in ſeveral languages, and wit many long let— 
ters, being the chief correſpondent the party had in England, He under» 
ſtood the art of managing controverſies, patticalarly that of tle authority 


of the church. Burnet, p. 368. 


© He was Latin ſecretary to the long pariioment, and afterwards to Oliver 
Cromwell Himſelf. 
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tween him and his parliament 


his excuſe replied, that he had no reaſon to be ſatisfied with 
the earl's conduct; “ for, not content to come to prayers as 
others did, he muſt be conſtant at ſacraments too. Why, 
anſwered Talbot, does not your majeſty do the very ſame 
thing? God's fiſh! replied the king with ſome heat, I hope 
there is a difference berween Harry Bennet and me.” 

This ſhews, the king had changed neither inclination 
nor principles fince his defigns had appeared to be ruined. 
The truth is, ke was not ſatisfied with the members of the 
cabal, though it was not for their covnſels, but their not 
having purſued the general deſign with ſufficient ability. Sir 
William Temple in his memoirs, relates, that before he 
departed to offer the king's mediation to the ſtates, he en- 
deavoured, in a private audience, to make the king ſenfible 
how ill-adviſed, and how ill-ſerved he had been by the 
cabal; to which the king anſwered “ It is true, I have ſuc- 
ceeded ill, but if I had been well ſerved, I might have made 
a good buſineſs enough of it:“ and ſo proceeded to juſtify 
what was paſt. The king is therefore to be conſidered at 
the time J am ſpeaking of, that is, during the fourteen 
months interval between the two ſeſſions, as waiting a favour- 
able opportunity for the better executing his defigns. And 
this opportunity was not to be found till France ſhould be 
at peace with her enemies, and in a condition to affiſt her 
ſecret ally. In the mean time, the king ſeems to have had 
no other buſineſs, than to get as much money as he could 


from his parliament. He began therefore, according to 


cuſtom, with publiſhing a proclamation againſt popiſh prieſts 
and jeſuits to prepare the parliament to be favourable to 
him. | | | 

(1675. ] The fourteenth ſeſſion of this parliament began the 
13th of April. The king opened it with a ſpeech to both 
houſes, in which he told them—** That the principal end of 
his calling them now, was to know what they thought might 
yet be wanting to the ſecurity of religion and property, and 
to give himſelf the ſatisfaction of having uſed his utmoſt 
endeavours to procure and ſettle a right underſtanding be- 
For he muſt tell them, 
that he found the contrary was ſo much laboured, and the 
pernicious defigns of ill men had taken ſo much place under 
ſpecious pretences, that it was high time to be watchful in 
preventing their contrivances; of which this was not the 
leaſt, that they endeavoured, by all means they could devite, 
to make it impracticable any longer to continue this preſent 
parliament———That he had done as much on his part as 
was poffible to extinguiſh the fears and jcalouſies of popery ; 
and would leave nothing undone that might ſhew the world 


his zeal to the proteſtant religion as eſtabliſhed in the church of 


England, from which he would never depart, He then recom- 
mended the condition of the fleet, which he was not able, 
ne aid, to put into that ſtate it ought to be, and which re- 
quired a conſiderable ſum of money as well to repair as to 
build. Laſtly, he told them, that- the ſeaſon of the year 
would not permit a long ſeſſion— That he intended to meet 
them again the next winter, and in the mean time recom- 
mended to them all ſuch temper and moderation in their 
proceedings, as might tend to unite him and them in counſel 


and affections, and diſappoint the expectations of thoſe, 


who could only hope by violent and irregular motions to pre- 
vent the bringing the ſeſſion to a happy concluſion.” | 

The commons thanked the king for his ſpeech and pro- 
miles to preterve their religion and hberties : but as he had 
gien them only proclamations, the little efficacy of which 
vas well known, they believed them inſufficient, and ac- 
cordingly proceeded to a new bill againſt the growth of po- 
very, and particularly popiſh prieſts, that is, ſuch as had 
received orders from the ſee of Rome. 

This donc, the commons preſented a long addreſs againſt 
the duke of Lauderdale, in which they ſaid, —“ That 
092 a ſerlous examination of the ſtate of the kingdom, 
They found, that forme perſons in great employment under 
his majeſty, had fomented deſigns contrary to the intereſt of 
both his majeſty and his people, intending to deprive them 
ot their ancient rights and liberties, amongſt which was the 
duke of Lauderdale ©, (this was clcarly pointing at the cabal). 
That he had openly affirmed in the preſence of his majeſty 
fitting in council, and before divers of his ſubjects attending 
here, that his mazcty's edicts ought to be obeyed ; for his 
edicts are equal with laws, and ought to be obeycd in the 
firſt place. They then repreſented to his majeſty ſome acts 
which had been made by the parliament of Scotland, by 
which it appeared, that there was a militia ſettled in that 
kingdom of twenty thouſand foot, and two thouſand horle, 
who arc obligcd to be in a readineſs to march into any part 
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of this kingdom, for any ſervice wherein his Maje gy 
honour, authority, and greatneſs may be concerned 
are to obey ſuch orders and directions, as they ſhall Pa 
time to time receive from the privy council there, r. 
the duke of Lauderdale was the promoter of this act. Tia 
by this means England was expoſed to an invaſign he 
Scotland under any pretence whatſoever, While the dukes 
Lauderdale was intruſted with the adminiſtration of Ra 
kingdom. For theſe reaſons, they humbly beſovght 15 
majeſty to remove the ſaid duke for ever from his perlon * 
council.“ The king did not think proper to grant this 2 
queſt, and gave ſome reaſons for his refuſal, which were 2 
ſatisfactory to the commons. And therefore they reſolved . 
prepare a ſecond addreſs againſt the duke. | ; 
The commons, after attacking the old members of fh 
cabal, proceeded againſt a new one, namely, the lord Roe 
ſurer Danby, who was believed to be deeply engzoy ;. 
the defign of making the king abſolute. They examine 
his whole conduct fince his admiſſion to his high poſt 4 
drew up ſeveral articles, in which they accuſed him of one 
miſdemeanours. In one of theſe articles, he was aceuſ 
ſaying at the hearing of a cauſe in the treaſury cho)... 
* That a new proclamation is better than an old act.“ % 
as ſufficient proofs were not found to ſupport the charge, 
was dropt. wh 
It may be eafily inferred from theſe proceedings gf t: 
commons, that they were extremely jealous of the 4, 
and his miniſters, and did not doubt of the court's intent 
to introduce popery, and invade the liberties of the tl; 
Thoſe who would wholly aſcribe the ill humour of the dds. 
mons to Shaftſbury's influences, can hardly anſwer the gb, .. 
mentioned facts, which would not be leſs true, though 
earl of Shaftſbury had never been born. f 
The commons ſhewed alſo their diſtruſt in another wol. 
which was no leſs grievous to the king. Ey an addrels the: 
prayed him to recall his troops out of France, and prever 
his ſubje&s from engaging in that ſervice for the futur. 
The king rejected the firſt part of the addrefs, on prov: 


that in the treaty concluded with the ſtates, he had ro: ©. 


gaged to recall thoſe troops, and that it could no: he 
done without *prejudice to the peace, which he now ©. 
Joyed with all his neighbours : but by a proclamation ke 
prohibited his ſubjects from entering into the ſervice «of 
France. | 

Whiiſt the commons were thus proceeding with vigour, 
and giving on all occaſions fignal marks of their diliruf, 
the lords remained idle, and ſeemed regardleſs of the fea 
and jealouſies expreſſed by the commons. Nay, foe, 
and particularly the biſhops, obſerving that the cotnmons 
were gradually departing from the principle which had be 
eſtabliſhed by this ſame parliament, as well concerning th: 
church of England, as the royal authority, feared, the) 
would lean too much to the oppoſite fide. At the begin- 
ning of this parliament, whilſt it was believed that the king 
was and ever would be a protector of the church of Eng: 
land, and would give continual proofs of his affection for? 
people who had ſo generouſly reſtored him, it was thoagil 
the royal authority could not be carried too high, nor 100 
many precautions taken againſt the non-conformiſts. bi 
the face of things being changed, and the king having fes 


by his conduct fince he was on the throne, that he rea 


defigned to introduce popery, and render himſelf abſolu'! 
theſe ſame principles, which had been confidered a5 a bi 
wark to defend both church and fate, appeared too 37! 10 
countenance the defigns aſcribed to the king and his mir 
ſters, of invading the government and the eſtabliſhed religio. 
The commons therefore ſecing, the king was not the pere 
he was thought to be, and that he took advantage of the act 
made in his favour to advance his own interefts, Which vt 
not thoſe of the nation, uſed all poſſible precautions to , 
der the execution of his deſigns. Theſe precautions ve 
ſo far, that the houſe of lords were at laſt apprehenftve, 1s 
the commons intended to overturn every thing eſtablilkes 
concerning the royal prerogative and the church's ſeeurit! 
and that by degrecs the nation would again become 9%" 
lican and preſbyterian. It is pretended, the biſhops Were 
or moſt of them of this opinion. To prevent an evil xt 
to them appeared very dangerous, Robert Bartu, ed 
Lindſey brought into the houſe of lords a bill, mm 
& An act to prevent the dangers which may ariſe trom pt 
ſons diſaffected to the government.“ By this bill all pe 
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ſons who enjoyed any office ecclefiaſtical, civil, or Pulte! 
all privy councillors and members of parhament, Were 0 


ged, under a penalty, to take the oath which had been © 
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iS... d firſt in the corporation act, then in the militia act, 
3 3 more fully in the five mile act. The oath, 


1 


1 ſave the reader the trouble of looking for it elſewhere, 
e a "this expreſſed, ** I do declare that it is not lawful upon 
n Wy VE retence whatſoever to take up arms againſt the king; 
__— 5 that I do abhor the traiterous poſition of taking arms 
1 1 by his authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe that are 
1 mmiſſioned by him, in purſuance of ſuch commiſſion : and 
W 4 | do ſwear, that I will not at any time endeayour the al- 
. 1 teration of the government either in church or ſtate, So 
and J help me God. . 4 h | h f. | ntioned 

When this oath was inſerted in the three forementio 

. 7 .4&s, it produced no conſiderable debate, for the reaſons I 
"0 h 2 been ſpeaking of; but the caſe was very different when 
TY 3 qi propoſed in this ſeſſion. Firſt, becauſe it was ren. 
1. dered in a manner univerſal, fince it was extended to all 
"WW - ons in any office whatever, and even to privy counſel- 
_ lors and members of parliament. Secondly, becauſe the 
n ES nes were altered, and moſt men had not the ſame opinion 
d vr the king, as when the three former acts were made. 
0 3 This bill occaſioned debates in the upper houſe, which 
NN laſted ſeventeen days, without a poſhbility of coming to 
Th | 5 any conclufion® There were two powerful parties in the 
57 houſe, one for, and the other againſt the bill, and the votes 
olf the biſhops turned the ſcale on the fide of the firſt. This 
appeared, in that notwithſtanding all the efforts of the op- 
. poobers of the bill, to hinder its being referred to a commit— 
dee, they could not ſucceed. Whereupon ſome lords of 
555 B that party entered their proteſtation againſt it!. The lame 
ming happencd, when the bill came to be examined in a 
> WW © committee of che whole houſe, In fine, with regard to the 
1 fſubſtapce of the bill, the two parties diſplayed all their art 
15 and cloquence, the one for the paſſing, and the other for the 
a rejecting it. In general, thoſe who argued for the bill 
85 maintained, that“ the poſition of taking up arms by the 
. E king's authority againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe _ 
5 ze commiſſioned by him,” was falſe and pernicious; and 
wle ſupported their opinion by inſtances of what had been, 
dane in the laſt ceign, where it cauſed ſuch great diſorders, 
aud occafioned the ſubverſion both of church and ſtate: 
"OW hey faid therefore, that the Kingdom being ftill full of 
_—_ finatics, republicans, and enemies of the church, it was 
S—_ bſolutely neceſſary to impoſe this oath upon them, to diſ- 
50 1 riguiſn them, that it might be known who were to be 
Ce 0. 0 


guuded againſt. That, otherwiſe, there was danger of ſee- 
ing one day renewed, the diſorders which had reduced the 
> kingdom to ſo deplorable a condition, and that the oath en- 
joined by this bill, was, © a moderate ſecurity to the church 
and crown s.“ | 


be, The other party maintained h, © That the oath impoſed 
JON: E by this, contained three clauſes, the two firſt aſſertory, and 
ad ber $ the lift promiſſory ; that it was worthy the conſideration of 
10s © we biſhops, whether aſlertory oaths, which are properly ap- 
«, the 1 pointed to give teſtimony of a matter of fact, of which a 
beg man is capable to be affured by the evidence of his ſenſes, 
he ki WE te lawful to be made uſe of to confirm or invalidate doctrinal 
of Eng E: propoſitions ; and whether that legiſlative power, which im- 
22 7011 WT poſes ſuch an oath, does not neceſſarily aſſume to itſelf an 
oe infallibility. And as to promiſſory oaths, it was deſired, that 
ede learned prelates would conſider the opinion of Grotius de 
ts. | my jure belli et pacis, lib. 2. cap. 3. who ſeems to make it plain, 
8 7 5 that thoſe kind of oaths are forbidden by our ſaviour Chriſt, 
he dee Mitt. v. 34, 37. And whether it would not become the 
abſobs, WH : fathers of the church, when they have well weighed' that 
as a bu and other places of the new teſtament, to be more tender in 
o 37 10 Wl 5 multiplying oaths, than hitherto the great men of the church 
115 0: bare been ?” But the queſtion being put, the oath was voted 
relig. by the majority of the houſe, the biſhops being all for it. 
he P0705 ben they proceeded to the particulars of the oath con- 
Fonds | © tained in the bill, and it was alledged by the oppoſers, that 
hich os 1 4 the poſition of * taking arms by the king's authority againſt 
a5 to b. | | | 
1015 u BS © The great ſpeakers for this bill, were, the lord treaſurer, and the lord 
ive, u eeper, with biſhop Morley, and biſhop Ward. The ſpeakers againſt it, 
ſtablubee 


] Vere, the duke of Buckingham, the earl of Shaftſbury, rhe lords Holles 

a Hallifax, and the earl of Saliſbury. Kennet, p. 332. | 

3 1ECUIN EZ The proteſting lords, who were looked upon as of the country party, 

dere Buckingham, Bridgewater, Wincheſter, Saliſbury, Bedford, Dorſer, 

. Ayleſbury, Briſtol, Denbigh, Paget, Holles, Petre, Berkſhire, Mohun, 

5071 hich Stamford, Halhfax, De-la- mer, Eure, Shaftſbury, Clarendon, Grey of Rol- 
4 ton, day and Seal, Wharton. It muſt be obſerved, that this bill was 

u, c WE eontrived by the church party, and was difliked by the duke, and the papiſts 

„ 10010166 in general, becauſe they thought the bringing any teſt in practice, would 

from per. A certainly bring on one that would turn them out of the houſe. 

11 all per. 8 Theſe were the lord chancellot's words. ö 

3 hey ſaid, there ought to be no teſts, beyond the oath of allegiance, 
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mihitat. ben the elections to parliament ; it being the great privilege of Engliſhmen, 
were 0) WE" they were not to be taxed but by their reptcſentatives ; it was therefore 
been ? Wuaber 130, | 
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his perſon,” was true and neceſſary in a limited govern— 
ment, like that of England, otherwiſe this would be to 
ſurrender the rights and liberties of the ſubject, to a prince, 
who being ſuppoſed a tyrant, (which was a very pollible 
caſe) would not be reſtrained by the fear, either of God or 
man. That ſhould ſuch a future king undertake to abolith 
all the laws, and invade the eſtates and liberties of his 
ſubjects, they would be obliged by this oath, not to reſiſt 
him, but to ſubmit to his yoke. That even without ſup- 
poſing ſuch a tyranny, a king might happen to be made 
priſoner by. his own ſubjects, as was the caſe of Henry III. 
and Henry VI. and then thoſe who ſhould have the ſovereign 
in their hands, might act in his name, and authority, by 
virtue of his commiſſions, while the ſubjects would be re- 
ſtrained by the obligation of this oath from endeavouring to 
free him from captivity. . In ſhort, ſeveral other probable 
caſes were alledged, by which it was clearly proved; that the 
oath ought neceſſarily to have ſome reſtrictions, if it was not 
intended to ſurrender to the king all the liberties of the nation. 
But as ſuch reſtrictions were not eaſy to be expreſſed, they 
concluded, it was much better, to leave the oath in generals 
which ſhould not comprehend all poſſible caſes, as ſeemed to 
be the intention of this oath from the terms in which it was 
conceived, 3 | | 

This affair was interrupted by an accident which raiſed 
a violent conteſt between the two houſes. I ſhall not re- 
late the particulars, which ſuppoſe the knowledge of many 
things concerning the privileges of both houſes, which few 
foreigners are acquainted with. I ſhall content myſelf with 
briefly ſhewing the occaſion of it. One Dr. Shirley having 
brought an appeal in the houſe of lords from a decree in 
chancery againſt fir John Fagg, a member of the houſe of 
commons, they ordered Shirley to be taken into the cuſtody 
of the ſerjeant at arms for a breach of privilege. The war- 
rant for taking Shirley into cuſtody was forcibly taken from 
the ſerjeant's deputy, by the lord Mohun. The commons 
demanded juſtice of the peers againſt the lord Mohan, and 
were anſwered by the lords, that he had only done his duty. 
The quarrel thus begun, daily increaſed, ſo that the houſes, 
in their anſwers and replies, came to language fo reproachſul, 
that there was no hope of an accommodation i. Where- 
fore the king came to the houſe of peers the 9th of June, 
and prorogued the parliament to the 13th of October. Thus 
ended the 14th ſeſſion of this parliament, before the money 
bill and other public bills were ready for the royal aſſent. 
The commons had deſigned to grant the king three hun— 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling k, but at the ſame time re— 
ſolved to apply the antient tunnage and poundage to the 
maintenance of the navy, according to its original deſign, 
which amounted to four hundred thouſand pounds a year. 
As the king would have been a real ſufferer by ſuch an ap- 
propriation, he was not forry to have occation to prorogue 
the parliament, chuſing rather to be deprived of a ſum of 
three hundred thouſand pounds, than lole a revenue of four 
hundred thouſand. | | | 

During the campaign of 1675, the king of France loſt the 

famous marſhal Turenne, who had done him very great 
ſervices. He was killed by a cannon ball in an action no: 
important in itſelf, but rendered ſo by the death of that 
general, his army being obliged to repafs the Rhine. Theic 
retreat facilitated the recovery of Treves to the allies, which 
was yet in the hands of the French. In the beginning of the 
year, the contending powers had agreed, after long negotia— 
tions, to treat of a peace in the city of Nimeguen. But no— 
thing conſiderable was done this year. | 

In England, fince the laſt ſeſſion, there were ſome in- 
trigues at court to engage the king to diſſolve the parlia- 
ment. The preſbyterians earneſtly wiſhed it, hoping that 
the people diſſatisfied with the court, would, as uſually hap- 
pens, chuſe repreſentatives who had other principles than 
thoſe of the preſent parliament; The papjiſts had paſſion— 


thought a diſinheriting men of the main part of their birthright, to do any 
thing that ſhould ſhut them out from their votes in electing : all teſts in 
public aſſemblies were thought dangerous, and contrary to the public li- 
berty : a great deal was ſaid, to ſhew, that the peace of the world was beſt 
ſecured by good laws, and good government, and that oaths and teſts 
were no ſecurity : the ſcrupulous might be fettered by them: yet the bulk 
of the world would boldly take any teſt, and as boldly break through it; 
Burnet, p. 384. | | 

i The lords affirmed, that it is the undoubted right of the lords in judi- 
cature, to receive and determine in time of parliament, appeals from interior 
courts, though members of either houſe be concerned. The commons, on the 
other hand, maintained it to be the undoubted right of their houſe, that 
none of the members thereaf be ſummoned to attend the houſe of lords; 
during the ſeſſion and privilege of parliament; 

* For the building of ſhips, | 
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ately defired this diſſolution before the laſt ſeſſion, but, as 
it appears in one of Coleman's letters of Auguſt this year, 
they had altered their mind, and expected much from this 
very parliament which had hitherto been ſo averſe to them. 
But it is not ſeen on what this hope was founded. I hal! 
hereafter ſpeak of this and ſome other letters of Coleman, 
in which it evidently appears, that the paprfts were at this 
time very active to procure great advantages to their re- 
ligion, and relied much on the duke of York, and the aſ- 
ſiſtance of France. | | 

The 13th of October the king opened the 15th ſeſſton 
of the parliament with a very ſhort ſpeech, in which, after 
recommending union to both houſes, and the intereſts of the 
church of England, he demanded money, as well for build- 
ing ſhips, as for taking off the anticipations upon his re- 
venues, defiring them to remember, it was now above three 
years fince he had aſked any thing of them for his own pri- 
vate uſe. 

Then the lord keeper made a ſpeech full of flattery to the 
king, in which he endeavoured to ſhew, that no king had 
ever a more fincere affection for his ſubjects, or laboured with 
more zeal for the preſervation of religion and liberty, and 
therefore it was not to be doubted, but they would behave 
themſelves like thoſe that deſerved to be called the king's 
friends, and that they would put him at eaſe too. 


But the commons, inſtead of being moved by ſo unſeaſo- 


nable a rhetoric, and by ſuch ill-grounded reaſons, reſumed 
the conſideration of the bills left unfiniſhed the laſt ſeſſion 
for the liberty of the ſubject, and added others for its better 
ſecurity. 8 . 

Afterwards they took into confideration the ſums granted 
to the king for the laſt war, and the expences of the ſame, 
and found, that the charges amounted to a million leſs than 
the receipt, and without being able to diſcover to what uſes 
this million had been applied*. | | 

In the report made of this affair, it was ſaid, that the par- 
liament was not obliged to pay the king's private debts by a 
tax, for if this pretenfion was admitted, they would have to 
pay the like debts about a year and a half hence, and ſo en- 
courage the court to exaCt yearly a million and a half, as they 
had hitherto done: that ſince the end of the war, the whole 
charge of the government, both by ſea and land, amounted 
not to above ſeven hundred thouſand pounds fterling, and 
the clear income of the revenue came at leaſt to ſixteen hun- 
dred thouſand, and conſequently there ought to have been a 
yearly remainder of near a million : and yet the king had 
anticipated his revenues near a million more, to pay which, 
would be to entail perpetual anticipations upon the king- 


dom, to its utter ruin and deſolation. The parliament there- 


fore reſolved to grant the king nothing for taking off theſe 
anticipations. Nevertheleſs, a few days after they voted a 
ſupply of three hundred thouſand pounds ſterling for the 
building of twenty large ſhips of war w, but withal re- 
ſolved to appropriate tunnage and poundage to the uſe 
of the navy, which could not but be very diſagreeable to the 
king. | 


Then the commons proceeded to examine the trade with 


France, and found, that the French imported yearly in- 
to England commodities to the value of a million more 


than they exported, upon which a bill was ordered to be 


prepared, OD : | 

Laſtly, the commons being informed of a public report, 
that many of their members were penſioners to the court, re- 
tolved to oblige all their members to take an oath, by which 
they were to proteſt, that they had not received any money 
irom the court, fince the 1ſt of January 1672. But I know 
not whether this reſolution was executed ?, 

The debates of the commons were a little interrupted, 


bv a report made to the houſe of the inſolence of a French 


jeſait named St. Germain. The jeſuit being informed, 
that one Luzancy a French prieſt had embraced the pro- 
teſtant religion, and afterwards had publicly preached to 


The charges of the war were, two millions and forty thoufand pounds, 
arid the receipt, three millions and forty thouſand pounds: conſequently, a 
million was mitapphed, or waſted by ill management. 

nm One firit rate, of fourteen hundred tuns; eight ſecond rates of eleven 
hundred tuns; and eleven third rates, of feven hnndred tuns. Echard. 
ton, III. p. 395. | 

n The words of this oath or teſt ran thus :——#® I A. B. do proteſt be- 
fore God and this houſe ot parliament, that directly nor indirectly, neither 
J, nor any for my uſe, to my knowledge, have ſince the firſt day of Janu- 
ary 1672, had or received any ſum or fums of money by ways of impreſt, 
vitt, loan, or otherv. Xe, from the king's majeſty, or any other perſon by his 
majeſty's order, direction, or knowledge, or by authority derived from his 
{aid majeſty, or any pardon, diſcharge, or reſpite of any money due to his 
{aid majeſty upon account, or any grant, penſion, gratuity, or reward, or any 


an addition of the following particulars, which he 


the country party, Life of St, Evremond, 


juſtify his eonverfion, went to him, and, threatenine 
aflaſſinate him, or carry him away by force into Frs 
extorted from him a recantation in writing of his , 
fion and fermon. This was done during the ſeſſion 2 
parliament. A complaint was laid before the ſecret; . 


N ries 
ſtate, and alſo before the commons, atteſted by Luzancy hy 
9 


to ſwear. That father St. Germain in feveral e dan 
with him declared: 1. That the king was a Roman 4 
tholio in his heart. 2. That the court were ende wolli 
to get a liberty of conſcience in England for the hw 
catholics, and that'granted, in two years, moſt of the Toy 
liſh would acknowledge the pope: 3. That he kney kl 
king's intention concerning religion, and that he was bh 
his majeſty would approve of all he ſhould do in that mae 
ter. 4. That he laughed at the parliament, as bei 
a wave that had but a little time; and ſaid, that nobog; Way 
better welcome at court, and had greater intrigues with an; 
of the nobility than he. 5. That it was good ſometing 
to-force people to heaven; and that there were an infinite 
number of prieſts and jeſuits in London, that did God ver 
great ſervice. Luzancy added farther, that many Perſons 
of good credit and repute, were ready to juſtify upon oh 
that ſeveral of the Roman catholics had ſpoken thins: 
quite as bad or worſe, In a word, that, they were orgy, 
fo bold and inſolent, that a proſelyte could not Wals ch. 
ſtreets without being threatened and called opprobsis 
names, | | 1 

This affair threw the houſe into a ferment, and obi. 
ged the king to publiſh a proclamation, promifing rgg 
hundred pounds for the apprehending of St. Germain. Bur 
that jeſuit was now retired into France, from hence he 
kept a conſtant correſpondenee with Coleman the duke gf 
York's ſecretary, in whoſe letters it appeared, that the 
duke laboured the advancement of popery to the utmoſt of 
his power. | | 

I have obſerved, how much this parliament had been 
againft the preſbyterians, and that the diſcovery of the 
court's deſign had induced them to bring in a bill for their 
caſe, but that the bill became abortive by the ſudden pro- 
rogation of the parliament. The affair of Luzancy and t. 
Germain cauſed the commons to think of a like bill, but 
they were prevented by the lords. The duke of Bucking- 
ham having in a ſpeech to the peers ſhewn the milchiets 
ariſing from the perſecution of the proteſtant diflenters, de- 


0; 


fired leave to bring in a bill for their eaſe, which was granted 


immediately. | 

But this bill, and all the reſt prepared by the commons, 
were unhappily ſtifled in their birth by the revival of the 
former conteſt between the two houſes. This diſpute about 
privileges was managed with ſuch heat on both fidcs, that it 
was moved in the houle of lords, to preſent an addrets 10 
the king to diſſolve the parliament ; and the queſtion being 
put, it was paſſed in the negative by only two voices, A: 
laſt, the king ſeeing, no expedient could be poſſibly found 
to reconcile the two houſes, prorogued the parliament from 
the 22d of November to the 15th of February 1677, that 
is, for fifteen months. oY 

I ſhall cloſe this year with ſome leſs important tranſactions, 


which ought not to be omitted. 


In May, the prince of Newburg came into England, and 
bl 
account of his perſonal merit, as in conſideration of the ci. 
vilities received by the king in his exile from the duke h 
father. 

The ducheſs of Mazarine having a difference with her 
huſband, retired into England this year, where it is pfe- 
tended, ſhe would have ſupplanted the ducheſs of Porl- 
mouth ®, had not an intrigue with a certain courtier been 
too ſoon diſcovered to the king. He aſſigned her ho ve. 
ver an annual penſion of four thouſand pounds ſterling. 
Her houſe, to the day of her death, was the rendezv0us 


was received with 2 diſtinction by the king as well on 


promiſe of any ſuch office, place, or command, of or from his maehz, ol 
out of any money, treaſure, or eſtate of or belonging to his majelty, of 
from, or by any foreign embaſſador or miniſter, or of, or from any wy 
perſon in the name, or by the appointment, or with the knowledge, of 118 
majeſty or any of them; otherwite than what I have now in wing — 
fully diſcovered and delivered to this houſe, which J have ſubſcribed 15 

my name: neither do I know of any ſuch gift, grant, or promiſe ſo 810 : 
or made, ſince the ſaid time, to any other member of this houle, but! 2k 
L have allo inſerted in the ſaid writing; nor have I given my vote in pil 
liament tor any reward or promiſe whatſoever,” 


| So help me God, &c. 5 
o It is fajd, that ſhe was brouglit into Euglaud for that very purports 
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RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAND. 


the men of wit and quality, and St. Evremond, a 
— as well as herſelf, = one of her moſt conſtant at- 
os roth of December, Heneage lord Finch, baron of 
Daventry, who had been only lord keeper, was made lord 
high chancellor. ; 

The moſt remarkable deaths were thoſe of dr. Lightfoot, 
Jr. Willis, and Bulſtrode Whitelocke r. The laft has been 
frequently mentioned in the recital of the differences between 
Charles I. and the parliament. | 5 3 

[167 5-6] As there was to be no meeting of parliament 
the next year, the catholics, and the court, which openly 

rotected them, were leſs reſerved and more active. This 

ave great uneafineſs to the people, who, befides, ſaw with 
concern the growing greatneſs of Lewis XIV. and the in- 
dolence of the king, who, inſtead of being uneaſy or jealous, 
manifeſtly ſeemed to behold it with pleaſure. It may be 
affirmed, that the principal article of Charles II's reign 
conſiſts, in the perpetual oppoſition between the particular 
Intereſts of the king, and thoſe of the Engliſh nation. All 
the world ſaw and were ſenfible of it, It was the common 
talk, and the ſubject of daily libels. The king therefore by 
roclamation ſuppreſſed all coffee: houſes, on pretence ot 
being places where diſaffected perſons met and deviſed ma- 
licious and ſcandalous reports againſt the king and his mi- 
miters. Immediately after was publiſhed another proclama- 
tion, for diſcovering and puniſhing the writers, who daily 
ubliſhed libels in London againſt the government. But it 
is ſeldom known, that ſuch proclamations produce any great 


effects, eſpecially in England, where the liberty of ſpeaking 


againſt the government is more unreſtrained, than in any. 
other country. | | 
Though all the contending powers had, the laſt year, 
conſented to ſend their plenipotentiaries to Nimeguen, to treat 
of a peace, by the mediation of England, there was no great 
likelihood of a general peace. Sir William Temple and fir 
Leoline Jenkins, the Engliſh mediators and embaſſadors, re- 
paited to Nimeguen in July, and only found there the ple- 
nipotentiaries of France, and thoſe of the ſtates general. 
Theemperor, the king of Spain, the elector of Brandenburgh, 
retarded the negotiations, as much as poſſible, in hopes, that 


the king of England, being concerned in the preſervation of 


the Netherlands, would not ſuffer them to fall under the 


dominion of France, and that this would oblige him in the 


end to declare for the allies. But they were extremely miſ- 
taken in imagining that the intereſt of England was that of 
the king. It was this that made the proceeding of the 
Engliſh court always unintelligible to them, as well as the 
reſt of the princes of Europe, who were ignorant of Charles's 
ſecret deſigns and his engagements with France. 

[1676] In the beginning of the campaign of 1676, the 
king of France took Conde and Bouchain ; after which, in 
June he returned to Paris, leaving his army to the conduct of 
the count de Schomberg. On the other fide, the prince of 
Orange beſieged Maeſtricht towards the end of July, which 
gave Schomberg time to take Aire, and march to the relict 
of Maeſtricht. His approach, and ſome other accidents, 
obliged the prince to raile the ſiege. | | 

The campaign being ended, all eyes were turned to the 
negotiations at Nimeguen. It ſoon appeared, that the de- 
'gn of France was only to divide the allies, and make a 
leparate peace with the ſtates. The king of England had 
alto the ſame view, and therein aſſiſted France with all his 
power, having ſent orders to fir William Temple, to en- 
ceayour to perſuade the ſtates and the prince of Orange, to 
give their conſent. The ſtates were inclinable enough, but 
| ie prince of Orange could not be prevailed with, who 
| thought, it would be a betraying of the common cauſe and 

mne intereſts of the princes, who had engaged in the pre- 
irvation of Holland, which without their affiſtance had 
een irrecoverably loſt. He ſaid, it was in his uncle's 
Per to make peace when he pleaſed, by . declaring againſt 
trance. But nothing was farther from the king's inten- 
don, who, inſtead of being jealous of the king of France, was 
Privately doing him all the ſervice he could, in ſollicit— 
ing the ſtates and his nephew the prince, to make a ſepa— 


"Ke peace. This diſcovers with what partiality he acted 
as mediator, | | | 


it laſt declare againſt France, was the greateſt obſtacle to 


p f a 1 * 
% Author of the memorials of the Enpliſh affairs. He was upon the ſtage 
338 years, but the laſl fifteen years of his life he lived retired, 
* retending they were ouly Dutch ſhips with Eugliſh paſles. Burnet, 
I I 
No wonder ; fince fir Ellis Leighton, ſecretary to the Engliſh embaſſa- 
at Paris, received bribes in the profecution of the meichants affairs, 


The hope entertained by the allies, that England would 
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peace. The king not being ignorant of it, believed he 
ought to undeceive the allies, in order to induce them to 
make ſuch a peace as was defired by France. For this pur- 
poſe, he publiſhed two proclamations, in which, on pres 
tence of regulating ſome things concerning the neutrality, 


his defign was to ſhew, he had no intention to depart 
from it, 


Since the king had made peace with Holland, the French 


privateers infeſted the Channel in ſuch a manner, that with- 


out any regard to the neutrality of England, they ſeized 
ber ſhips, and, as if in open war, made prizes of them 9. 


It was proved, that they had taken fifty three fince the 
peace. At laſt, the thing went ſo far, that the commiſſi- 


. oners of trade were obliged to preſent a report concerning 


theſe indignities, to the King, and to pray him that he would 
take ſome courſe about it. The king very graciouſly re- 
ceived the report, and ſent orders to his embaſtador at Paris 
to make complaints on this occaſion ; but that was all the 


ſatisfaction the merchants could obtain r. For the court of 


France, knowing that Charles would not break with them 
for fifty three ſhips belonging to private men, took no notice 
of theſe complaints. The king's indolence produced at leaſt 
this eftect, that the people of England, enraged to ſce them- 
ſelves thus expoſed to the piracies of the French, were ex- 
tremely defirous of a war with France, in order to be revenged, 
and impatiently waited the meeting of the parliament, in the 
belief thar both houſes would be more careful than the king, 
of the intereſts of the nation. 

The remaining part of this year afforded nothing memo- 
rable, beſides a proclamation publiſhed by the king, for- 
bidding his ſubjects to hear maſs in the queen's chapel in 
Somerſet houſe, or in the houſes of embaſſadors. Theſe 
proclamations were always expreſſed in very rigorous 
terms, but executed with ſuch negligence, that the fre- 
quency of them only ſerved to ſhew, how little defirous the 
king was to have his orders ſtrictly obſerved. They were 
uſuaily a preparative to the next ſeſſion, but during the in- 
tervals of parliament, the Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits, who 
{warmed in the kingdom, and all other papiſts were ſure of 
impunity, * - f | 

This year died George Digby earl of Briſtol in the ſixty 
fifth year of his age, who has often been remembered in the 
courſe of this hiſtory 3, = 

[1676-7 The king, as I faid, had prorogued the parliament 
for fifteen months, except a few days. This prorogation, the 
longeſt that ever was Known, raiſed a doubt, whether by it 
the parliament was not actually diſſolved. This doubt was 


owing to a ſtatute of Edward III. never repealed, whereby 
it was enaCted, that a parliament ſhould be held once 


every year, and oftener if occaſion required. This diſpute 
made a great noiſe in the kingdom, and books were pub- 
liſhed on both fides the queſtion, In general the court 
party maintained, that the parliament was not diſſolved, 
and the contrary party pretended it could not meet, after a 
fifteen months interruption, I believe the intereſt of nei- 
ther party was herein much concerned, though perhaps 
ſome private perſons might have found ſome advantage in a 
new parliament. | | 

The parliament however met the 15th of February ac- 
cording to the prorogation. The king in his ſpeech to 


both houſes declared,“ That he was prepared to give them 


all rhe ſatisfaction and ſecurity, in the great concerns of 
the proteſtant religion as eſtabliſhed in the church of Eng- 
land, that ſhould be reaſonably aſked, or could confiſt with 
chriſtian prudence. And he declared himſelf as freely, that 
he was ready to gratity them in a further ſecurity of their 
liberty and property, (if they could think it was wanted) 


by as many good laws as they ſhould propoſe, and as could 


conſiſt with the ſafety of the government, without which 
there could be neither liberty nor property left to any man.” 
After this, reckoning he had given both houſes entire ſatiſ- 
faction, he told them,“ That he expected and required 
from them, that all occaſions of differences between the two 
houſes ſhould be carefully avoided. In the next place, 
he deſired them to conſider the neceſſity of building more 
ſhips, and how much all their fafeties were concerned in it 


And as they knew him to be under a great burthen of 


debts, he hoped, they would not deny him the continu- 
ance of the additional revenue of exciſe, which was near 
expiring.— And, that they might be ſatisfied how impoſſible 


and ſometimes made corrupt agreements with the French privateers. Ken- 
net, p. 338. | 

s This year alſo died fir Matthew Hale, chief juſtice of the King's 
Bench'; fir William Morrice, formerly fecretaly of ſtate; and John Ogilvy, 
the publiſher of ſeveral books. | 
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it was (whatever ſome men thought) to ſupport the govern- 
ment with leſs than the preſent revenue, they might at any 
time ſee the yearly eſtabliſned charge, by which it would 
appear, that the conſtant and unavoidable charge being paid, 
there would remain no overplus towards the diſcharging 
thoſe contingencies which might happen in all kingdoms, 
and which had been a confiderable charge to him the laſt 
ear,” 
Then the chancellor enlarged upon all theſe points; but 


zs his ſpeech was wholly founded upon this unqueſtionable 


truth, according to him, that the king had only the wel- 
fare of his people in view ; I ſhall tranſcribe only this ſingle 
paſſage —“ For the king hath no defires but what 
are public, no ends or aims which terminate in himſelf ; 
all his endeavours are fo entirely bent upon the welfare of 
his whole dominions, that he doth not think any man a 
00d ſubje&t, who doth not heartily love his country: and 
therefore let no man paſs for a good patriot, who doth not 
heartily tove and ſerve his prince. Private men indeed are 
ſubje& to be miſled by private intereſts, and may entertain 
ſome vain and flender hopes of ſurviving the public ; but a 


prince is ſure to fall with it, and therefore can never have 


any intereſts divided from it. To live and die with the king, 
is the higheſt profeſſion a ſubject can make, and ſometimes it 
is profeſſion only and no more; but in a king it is an abſo- 
| lute neceſſity, it is a fate inevitable, that he muſt live and 
die with his people. Away then with the vain imaginations 
of thoſe who infuſe a miſbelief of the government ; away 


with all thoſe ill- meant diſtinctions between the court and the 


country, between the natural and the political capacity; and 
let all who go about to perſuade others, that there are ſeveral 


intereſts, have a care of that precipice, to which ſuch prin- 


ciples may lead them.“ | 
As foon as the commons were withdrawn, the duke of 
Buckingham ſtood up in the houſe of lords, and made a very 
long ſpeech, to prove, that the parliament was diſſolved by 
the laſt prorogation. He grounded his opinion upon antient 
ſtatutes (which, he ſaid, are not like women, the worſe 
for being old) and chiefly upon the ſtatute of Edward III. 
namely, „ That a parliament ſhould be holden every year 


once, and more often, if need be.” He added, Though 


theſe words are as plain as a pike ſtaff, and no man living 
that is not a ſcholar, can poſhbly miſtake their meaning, 


"yet the grammarians in thoſe days made a ſhift to explain, 


that the words, if need be, releted as well to the words, 
every year once, as to the words, more often, and ſo by 
this grammatical whimſey of theirs, have made this ſtatute 
to ſignify nothing. For this reaſon in the 36th year of the 
ſame reign, a new act of parliament was made, in which 
thoſe unfortunate words, if need be, are left out, and that 
act, relating to magna charta, and other ſtatutes, made 
good. Here now, my lords, there is not left the leaſt colour 
for any miſtake : for it is plainly declared, That the kings 
of England muſt call a parliament once within a year.” 
Then he reduced the whole matter to this dilemma, Either 
the kings are bound by theſe acts, or elſe the government of 
England by parliaments ts at an end. For if the kings have 
power, by an order of theirs, to invalidate an act made for 
the maintenance of magna charta, they have alſo a power, 
by an order of theirs, to invalidate magna charta itſelf.” It 
appears by the ſequel of this ſpeech, that the duke of 
Buckingham's aim was to put an end to this parliament, 
which had continued ſo long, and thereby rendered the com- 
mons, in fome meaſure, ſovereigns over their countrymen. 
The duke was ſeconded by the earls of Saliſbury and Shaftſ- 
bury, and the lord Wharton. At laſt, after great debates, 
the houſe ſent all four to the Tower*, from whence they 
were ſhortly after releaſed, except the earl of Shaftſbury, who 
was continued there above a year, becauſe he would not own 
the juſtice of his impriſonment w. 


A few days after, the commons voted the king a tax of 


five hundred and eighty four thouſand pounds, to build thirty 
ſhips, without appropriating tunnage and poundage. Be- 
fides, they continued for three years the additional tax upon 
beer, which was to expire the 24th of June. 

It appeared ſoon after, that their grand affair was to ſtop 
the great progreſs of France in the Netherlands, and engage 
the king in a war with that kingdom, for which purpoſe they 
preſented the following addreſs : 


The two earls, upon having leave to have their own ſervants wait on 
them, named their cooks firſt, which the king highly reſented, as carrying 
in it an mfinuation of the worſt fort. Burnet, p. 402. 

» The earl of Shaftſbury, it ſeems, had reflected on the duke of Buck- 
ingham, as a man inconſtant and giddy in his conduct. As the duke 
was taking coach, ou his diſcharge out of the Tower, the carl looking 
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«© We your majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects, 
bly offer to your majeſty's conſideration, that 
your people are much diſquieted with the manifeſt g, 
ariſing to your majeſty, by the growth and power 5 
French king, eſpecially by the acquiſitions alread ew 
and the farther progreſs like to be made by Ei W 
Spaniſh Netherlands, in the preſervation and ſecurity S the 
we humbly conceive the intereſt of your majeſty hg 
ſafety of your people are highly concerned ; and the ” 
we humbly beſeech your majeſty to take the ſame imo. = 
royal care, and to ſtrengthen yourſelf with ſuch ſtricter 
ances, as may ſecure your majeſty's Kingdoms, and f 
and preſerve the Spaniſh: Netherlands, and thereby 8 
minds of your majeſty's people.” To which the Kin 72 
ſwered, “That he was of the opinion of his two h 1 ; 
of parliament, that the preſervation of Flanders wy | 
great conſequence ; and that he would uſe all means in 5 
power for the ſafety of his kingdom,” 0 

[1677] This anſwer not being ſatisfactory, the houſe 
ſented a ſecond addreſs on the ſame ſubject the oth of Ma. 0 
It was much the ſame with the firſt, excepting the additi 
that in caſe his majeſty ſhould happen to be engaged in 2 u. 
with France, they ſhould always be ready to aſſiſt him 
ſuch ſupplies, as might enable him to proſecute the 
with ſucceſs. 

The king gave no anſwer to this addrefs till twelve da 5 
after, when he ſent a meſſage, That the only way to 
vent the dangers which might ariſe in theſe kingdoms, woul! 
be to put him timely in a condition to make ſuch fittir 
preparations, as might enable him to do what ſhould be my} 
for their ſecurity.” | 

This drew from the commons a third addreſs to the king 
in which they informed him, that they were preparing a bl 
for the additional duty of-exciſe, on which he might bocrgy 
two hundred thouſand pounds, and promiſed to give him 
ample teſtimony of their affection at their next meeting, af- 
ter a ſhort receſs during Eaſter. The king not ſatisfied with 
ſo ſmall a ſum, told them plainly, that without fix hundred 
thouſand pounds, it would not be poſſible for him to anger 
the ends of their ſeveral addreſſes. | 

Many members being abſent on account of the expected 
adjournment at Eaſter, the commons were cautious of pro- 
ceeding upon other money, bills; but deſired his majeity's 
leave to adjourn, promifing, that, after the receſs, they 
would comply with his demands. The fame day, the-16th 
of April, : & king came to the houſe of peers, and gave his 
aſſent to ſeveral acts. The chief were, 1. An act for the 
raiſing of five hundred and eighty four thouſand pounds ficr- 
ling, for building of thirty ſhips. 2. An act for an addi. 
tional exciſe upon beer, and other liquors, for three years, 
3. An act for prevention of frauds and perjuries. 4. An 
act for taking away the writ de hæretico comburendo. ;. 
An act for eradicating a judicature to determine differences 
touching houſes burnt by the late dreadful fire in South- 
wark . Then the chancellor acquainted the two houſes, 
that the king gave them leave to. adjourn to the 21ſt ot 
May next. | | 
The king, undoubtedly, had no defire to begin a war 
with France, his private engagements with Lewis being too 
ſtrong to allow him ſuch a thought. However, he im- 
proved the preſent occaſion to draw money from his parlia- 
ment, on pretence of providing for the ſafety of the nation. 
For that was all he had yet obliged himſelf to, though the 
commons imagined, he was ready to come into their mea- 
ſures, as ſoon as he ſhould be aſſured of a ſupply. The 
vigour with which the commons acted, was owing to the pro- 
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greſs of Lewis in the Netherlands and on the Rhine, while 


Charles, plunged in pleaſures, remained unconcerned, and 
by his conduct effectually deſtroyed the principles eſtabliſhed 
by his chancellor, that it was impoſſible for the king and 
kingdom to have oppoſite intereſts. The 17th of March, 
the king of France took Valenciennes, and befieged Cam- 
bray, while St. Omer was inveſted by the duke of Orleans. 
Cambray coſt him but ſeven days, and while he beſieged the 
citadel, the prince of Orange marched to the relicf of dt. 
Omer, and was overcome by the duke of Orleans at Mont- 
caſſel. After this defeat, the citadel of Cambray and St. 
Omer, ſurrendered by capitulation, about the 20th 0 
April. By this means the Spaniſh Netherlands were open on 


out of his window, cried, What, 3 
« Ay, my lord, replied the duke, ſuch giddy {headed fellows as c 
never ſtay long in a place.“ | _ 
w Alfo an act for the better obſervation of the Lord's day. e 0 
for n and perpetuating augmentations, made by eceleſiaſtical Pe 
ſons, to ſmall vicarages and curacies. all 
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wy lord, are you going to leave u“ 
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and could be preſerved but by the aſſiſtance of Eng- 
N "This was clearly ſeen by the commons, and excited 


FE their endeavours to awaken the king out of his affected le- 
tharg)- The king knew the danger as well as, or better 


than his parliament. But, contrary to the maxim of his 
chancellor, the kingdom's danger was not his. The more 
owerful the king of France rendered himſelf, the greater 
was his private advantage, becauſe it was by the aſſiſtance of 
France, that he pretended to enſlave his own kingdom. Let 
a man ſtudy never ſo much to find plauſible reaſons for the 
king's conduct and negligence, with regard to the Nether- 
lands and the growing power of France, he will find none, 
without ſuppoſing what I have ſaid concerning the King's 


deſigns. The Spaniards, and Dutch, the emperor and the 


rinces of Germany, all reaſoned wrong. They ſuppoſed, 
that Charles would not ſuffer the Netherlands to be loſt, be- 
cauſe it was the intereſt of England to preſerve them, and 
were miſtaken in imagining, the king would be influenced 
the good of his kingdom. But he had a particular in- 
tereſt directly contrary to that of England, namely, his 
own, which he blindly purſued. He would have ſeen the 
laſt town of the Spaniſh Netherlands loſt without being 
moved. Nevertheleſs, as it was alſo his intereſt not to diſ- 
cover his deſigns before the time, for fear of alarming the 
Engliſh, and engaging the parliament in other meaſures, he 
pretended to approve of their views, But this was only to 
obtain a ſupply, without promiſing however any thing but 
to make preparations, which properly was obliging himſelf 
to nothing at all. Such was the king's conduct in this whole 
affair, as will appear ſtill more plainly in the ſequel. 

The parliament meeting the 21ſt of May, by the king's 
proclamation of ſummons, after an adjournment of near five 
weeks, the commons believed the king had ſpent this inter- 
val in making the alliances they had defired, and that he 
would communicate to them what had been done. But the 
king only told them, by ſecretary Coventry, that he expect- 
ed the houſe would forthwith proceed to the money bill, and 
the rather, becauſe he intended there ſhould be a receſs very 
quickly. This meſſage occaſioned warm debates in the 
houſe. They were inclined to give the king the fix hundred 
thouſand pounds he had aſked, but were willing to have 


ſure of the ſupply before he proceeded in what was defired 
dy the commons. Their diſtruſt was not very honourable 
to him, but it was his fault, becauſe he had given ſo many 
occaſions for it, and therefore he could not think it ſtrange. 
He made it however ſubſervient to his deſign, and pretended 
in his turn to fear, that the commons intended to engage 
him in a war with France, and then leave him to extricate 
himſelf as well as he could, without granting the neceflary 
affiſtance to ſupport it. On this pretence he ſent for the 
commons to Whitehall, and made them the following 
ſpeech: | | 

0 Gentlemen, I have ſent for you hither, that J might 
prevent thoſe miſtakes and diſtruſts, which I find ſome are 
ready to make, as if I had called you together only to get 
money from you, for other uſes than you would have it 


you ſhall not repent any truſt you repoſe in me, for the ſafety 
of my kingdoms, and I deſire you to believe, I would not 
break my credit with you; but as I have already told you, 

That it will not be poſſible for me to ſpeak or act thoſe things 
which ſhould anſwer the end of your ſeveral addreſſes, with- 


declare to you again, I will neither hazard my ſafety nor 
Jours, until | be in a better condition than I am able to put 
mylelf, both to defend my ſubjects, and offend my enemies. 
I do farther aflure you, I have not loſt one day ſince your 
laſt meeting, in doing all 1 could for your defence, and I 
tell you plainly, it ſhall be your fault, and not mine, if your 
lecurity be not ſufficiently provided for,” 

As this ſpeech, under general and obſcure terms, perfectly 
anſwered the king's ſecret intentions, it is abſolutely neceſlary 
do make ſome remaks, in order to ſhew diſtinctly and plainly, 
both the king's intention and character. | 

Firſt, the commons had defired the king to provide for 
the ſafety of his kingdoms, upon the foundation, that their 
lafety depended on the preſervation of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, But the King ſays not a word which may oblige him 
to the defence of the N etherlands, and contents himſelf with 
promiſing, upon his royal word, that he will provide for the 
lafety of his kingdom ; which general promiſe left him room 


why afterwards, that whatever he had done was for the 
atety of his kingdom. 


ſomething for their money, whereas the king was for being 


employed. I do aſſure you on the word of a king, that 


out expoſing my kingdoms to much greater dangers, ſo I 


econdly, he ſuppoſed, that in providing for this ſafety, 
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his kingdoms would be expoſed. to preat dangers, unleſs he 


had the money beforchand, which was a groundleſs ſup- 
poſition, | 


Thirdly, he told them, he ought to be put in a better 


condition to defend his ſubjeRs, and offend his enemies. By 
this laſt expreſſion he infinuated, that he would enter into a 
league offenſive againſt France, which was not his intention 
as will hereafter plainly appear. . 

Fourthly, he told them, he had not loſt one day in doing 
all he could for their defence, which expreſſion ſignified no- 
thing, ſince he had juſt told them, he could neither ſpeak nor 
act, before he had the demanded ſupply. In what therefore 
did his five weeks care conſiſt? | 

Fifthly, there is but one thing clear in this ſpeech, and 
that is, he would be ſure of the money before he began to 
act. By which he intimated to the commons, that he pre- 
tended to have as much reaſon to diſtruſt them, as they 
could have to diſtruſt him, though aſſuredly the caſe was 
very different. 


This ſpeech occaſioned very great debates in the houſe of 


commons. The court party propoſed a ſpeedy grant of the 


defired ſupply, to enable the king to make alliances, other- 
wiſe, they could not be expected to be made; and alledged, 
that the king had the ſame power of making war and leagues, 
as the houſe had in giving money ; he could not have money 
without them, nor they alliances without him. The contrary 
party remarked, that nothing poſitive was promiſed by the 


king, except that he would provide for the ſafety of the. 
kingdom, which might be explained ſeveral ways, without 
any aſſurance it ſhould be underſtood in the ſenſe of the 


Commons. As for ſaying that the king would make alliances 
when he ſhould have the ſupply, the expreſſion was too 
general to hazard upon it a ſum of fix hundred thouſand 
pounds. But if alliances were made forthwith, and declared 
to day, the fix hundred thouſand pounds would be granted 
to morrow. | WE | 

This laſt opinion prevailed, ſuch was the diſtruſt con- 
ceived of the king. So, the houſe reſolved to preſent an 
addreſs to the king, which ſhould oblige him to ſpeak more 
plainly, that they might know how to proceed. The ſub- 
ſtance of this addreſs was: - 

* It is a great affliction to us, to find ourſelves obliged to 
declare againſt the granting the ſupply you are pleaſed to 
demand, conceivipg it not agreeable to the uſage of parlia- 
ments, to grant ſupplies for the maintenance of wars and 


alliances, before they are ſignified in parliament; from which 


ulage if we depart, the precedent might be of dangerous 
conſequence in future times. | 
We humbly beſeech your majeſty to enter into a league 
offenſive and defenſive with the ſtates general of the United 
Provinces, againſt the growth and power of the French 
king, and for the preſervation of the Spaniſh Nether- 
lands, and to make ſuch other alliances with other ſuch 


of the confederates as you ſhall think fit and uſeful to that 


end. 


“ Laſtly, they laid before him ſeveral reaſons to convince 
him, that, in this juncture, a war with France was abſolutely 
neceſſary, in order to oblige her to leave the reſt of Chriſten- 
dom in repoſe, and promiſed to put him in a condition for 
a vigorous maintenance of the ſame.” | 

Had the king really intended to ſtop the great progreſs of 
the king of France, this addreſs would have been more than 
ſufficient to engage him in a war with that prince, or at leaſt 
to have done ſomething to make him fear it, But as nothing; 
was farther from his thoughts, he affected a diſtruſt of the 
commons, which he really had not. He had undertaken the 


firſt war againſt the ſtates, upon a like aſſurance without 


the leaſt hefitation, He had engaged in the ſecond war with- 
out even imparting his defign to the parliament. But when 
a war with France was deſired, he pretended to fear from 
the commons, what he had not feared when a war with 
Holland was in queſtion; though it was manifeſt, this fear 
was entirely groundleſs. But any delay was to be uſed rather 
than oppoſe the progreſs of his good friend, and yet, he 


was unwilling to loſe the opportunity of procuring a ſupply 
from his parliament. 


The commons pretended by their laſt addreſs to oblige 


the king to give a clear anſwer. But they found themſelves 
miſtaken. The king receiving this addreſs the 26th of May, 
ſent, two days after, for the commons to Whitehall, and for 
anſwer ſharply reproved them for invading his prerogative, in 
requiring him to enter into a league oftenfive and defenſive 
with the ſtates general. Should I, ſaid he, ſuffer this 
fundamental power of making war and peace to be fo far 
invaded, as to have the manner and circumſtances of leagues 
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reſcribed to me by parliament, no prince or ſtate wovld any 
longer believe, that the ſovereignty of England reſts in the 
Crown. Wherefore you may reſt aſſured, that no con- 
dition ſhall make me depart from ſo eſſential a part of the 
monarchy.” At the concluſion of this fpeech he declared 
his pleaſure to them, that the houſe be adjourned till the 
16th of July *, telling them, he would give them notice by 
his proclamation when he intended they ſhould fit again, 
which, he ſaid, would not be till winter, unleſs tome 
extraordinary occaſion ſhould happen. | 
Nothing is a plainer demonſtration, how different the 
king's intereſts were from thoſe of his kingdom, than his 
conduct on this important occaſion. The commons believed 
it abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of the kingdom, to 
check the ae of the French king, and preſerve the 


Netherlands, and to) that end, make alliances with the ſtates 
general and their Confederates. This was a very evident 
truth. The king himſelf did not deny it, while there was 
hope of getting the ſix hundred thouſand pounds, demanded 
on pretence of putting himſelf in a condition to defend the 
kingdom, which ſhewed at leaſt that he believed it in dan- 
ger. But when he ſaw the commons would not be ſatisfied 
with general promiſes, but required ſomething real, the ne- 
ceflity of putting the kingdom in a ſtate of 'detence vaniſhed 
at once. He adjourned the parliament for feveral months, 
without any notice of the danger with which the kingdom 
was threatened, though that danger ſubſiſted no leſs, than at 
the beginning of the ſeſſion. Thus the danger was preſſing 
to the kingdom, when it was no longer ſo to the king: a 
clear evidence that the king and parliament had different 
views and intereſts, So, on pretence of an attempt of the 
commons upon his prerogative, he took occaſion to order a 
long adjournment, which broke all the meaſures of the 
commons, and almoſt deſtroyed the hopes entertained by the 
allies, of aſſiſtance from England, which could not but be 
very advantageous to France. I do not think it poſſible to 
account for the king's conduct in a manner ſatisfactory to the 


impartial, without ſuppoſing that he expected affiſtance from 


France to make himſelf abſolute, and change the eſtabliſhed 
religion. On this ſuppoſition, inſtead of being concerned 


to ſtop the progreſs of France, it could not but be for his 


intereſt that ſhe ſhould become ſtill more powerful. Ac- 
cordingly this was what he withed, as all his proceedings 
manifeſtly ſhewed, | | 

We learn from fir William Temple himfelf, that whilſt 
he was at Nimeguen as plenipotentiary mediator for a peace, 
he was ſcnt for to London by the king, on pretence of 
making him ſecretary of ſtate, but in reality to diſpatch him 
to the Hague, to endeavour to perſuade the prince of Orange 
to conſent to a ſeparate peace with France. But Temple 
_ declined a commiſſion which he had before tried to execute, 
without being able to ſucceed. This ſhews with what zeal 
the king endeavoured to ſerve France, which only wanted to 
divide the allies by ſuch an expedient. It is certain, the king 
of France, though till now ſuperior to his enemies, was lit- 


tle able longer to ſuſtain a war with almoſt all Europe united 


againſt him. It was therefore in the king of England's 
power to procure a juſt and reaſonable peace by declaring 
againſt France, as he was defired by the parliament. Burt 
this cou!d never be obtained of him. On the contrary, 
tearing to be forced to it at laſt by the clamour of his people, 
he ſecretly laboured to procure France an advantageous peace, 
by the diviſions of her enemies. 

Sir William Temple having refuſed to be employed upon 
this errand, Mr. Laurence Hyde was ſent to the Hague, to 
try to gain the ſtates and prince of Orange. 

The king had the more hopes of prevailing with the 
prince, as there had been ſome time fince a propoſal from 
him for his marriage with the princeſs Mary, eldeſt daughter 
to the duke of Vork; and as he did not doubt, that to ſuc- 
ceed in that affair, the prince would grant every thing defired 
of him concerning the ſeparate peace with France. It was 
tor this end probably, that the king permitted the prince hts 


* They were adjourned by the ſpeaker, withont the conſent of the houſe, 
or ſo much as his putting the I. though fir John Finch was, for the 
fame thing, impeached of high treaſon in 1640, Kennet, p. 343. 

The French embaſſador, and lord Arlington, appeared the only two 
perſons unſatisfied upon it at court; the firſt, not knowing how he ſhonld au- 
er it to his maſter, that an affair of that importance ſhould paſs without his 
Communication, much lets advice, 11 a court where nothing had been done 
ſo, for many years; and the lord Arlington, that it ſhould paſs without his 
knowledge, who ſtill endeavoured to keep up the court opinion of his con- 
fidence with the prince. Temple's mem. p. 455. 

* Burnet, in his account of this matter, ſays that the lord treaſurer Danby 
ſeeing his ruin was inevitable, it he could not bring the king off from a 
French intereſt, gave the prince of Orange, by fir William Temple, great 
hopes of a marriage with the duke's daughter, and got the prince to aſk the 
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would be well received. 


market, being returned to London, the prince had 3 


f 


nephew to come to his court, and ſollicit his af; 
ſon : but without any poſitive aſfurance that his 
ed. The prince could not leay 
my before the campaign was ended, and therefore ;;;. 

not in England till the gth of October, when he eie 
Harwich, and from thence went to the court. The K at 
the duke of Vork, the lord treaſurer, and fir William T. 
ple, were the only perſons informed of the motive dt. 
prince's journey. The court, which was then at 


rs in per. 
addreſſez 
e the . 


of the 
New. 


of the princeſs, and then demanded her in form of the 155 


and duke of Vork, by whom his propoſal was differently f. 
ceived. The duke of Vork ſeemed very cold, and the l 
appeared to embrace it with joy: but it was on con | 
that he and the prince ſhould previouſly agree upon the 
of a general peace. This condition was like to render th 
prince's journey entirely fruitleſs. The prince was abb 
lutely againſt ſpeaking of a peace till after the marriage, * 
the king as reſolute to agree upon the plan of a peace be. 
fore the marriage ſhould be concluded. They continued 
five or fix days fixed to their reſolutions. The prince 4.. 
quainted the king, by fir William Temple, “ That his q. 
hes, who were like to have hard terms of the peace, 3; 
N . L 
things then ſtood, would be apt to believe, that he had 
made his match at their coſt, and for his part he would ney 
ſell his honour for a wife. All this was not capable to diyg: 
the King from his reſolution, and the affair ſeemed upon the 
point of breaking off. But all was reconciled. Tempe 
paying a viſit to the prince one night after ſupper, was told 
by him, “ That he repented his coming into England, aud 
reſolved to be gone in two days, if the king continued in his 
mind of treating upon the peace before he was married; but 
that before he went, the king muſt chuſe how they ſhould 
live hereafter; for he was ſure it muſt be either like the 
greateſt friends, or the greateſt enemies ; and defired fir 
William to let his majeſty know ſo next morning, and give 
him account of what he ſhould ſay upon it.” Sir William, in 
diſcharge of his commiſſion, repreſented to the king the il} 
conſequences of a breach with the prince, confidering the ill 
humours of ſo many of his ſubjects on account of his en. 
gagements with France, and the invitation made the prince 
by ſeveral of them during the late war. The King having 
heard him with great attention, anfwered, ** I never yet was 
deceived in judging a man's honeſty by his looks, and 
if I am not deceived in the prince's face, he is the honeſteſt 
man in the world; and I will truſt him, and he ſhall bare 
his wife, and you ſhall go immediately and tell my brother 
ſo, and that it is a thing I am reſolved on.” The duke of York 
appeared at firſt a little ſurpriſed, but however anſwered, the 
king ſhould be obeyed, that he ſhould be glad his ſubjects 
would learn from him the obedience which they owed to their 
ſovereign, —— adding, ** I tell him my opinion very frech 
upon any thing, but when that is done, and I know his 
pleaſure upon it, I obey him.” Immediately after fir 
William waited on the prince with the agreeable ness. 
The ſame day, the marriage articles were drawn and agreed, 
the princeſs's portion being forty thouſand pounds ſterling, 
and the day after the king declared the marriage in ful 
council*. The city of London teſtified an extraordipary Joy 
at the news, and fir Francis Chaplain the lord mayor invited 
the king to a magnificent entertainment the 29th of October. 
The marriage was conſummated on the prince's birth-ca!, 
the 4th of November. g 
A tew days after, the king, the duke of York, the prince 
of Orange, the lord treaſurer, and fir William T emple, 
entered into conference for ſettling the ſcheme of 4 general 
peace, and after ſome debates, agreed upon theſe terms: 
* All ſhould be reſtored by France to the emperor, that had 
been taken from him in the war, the duchy of Lorrain e 
that duke, and all on both ſides between France and Holland: 
and to Spain, the towns of Aeth, Charleroy, Oudenatd, 
Courtray, Tournay, Conde, Valenciennes, St. Guillain, a! 
Binch. That the prince of Orange ſhould endeavour to Pie 


dition 
terms 


king's leave to come over to Engtand. When the prince, after a fruitleſs lay 


for ſome weeks, was going away, the lord Danby preſſed his ſtaying a w 
days longer, and that the management of the matter might be 8 
So next morning he came to the king, and told him, he had 1eceive de 0 
from all his majeſty's beſt friends in England, and fhewed him a dun 4 
them, which he was ture the king would not trouble himſelf to 1 
They all agreed, he ſaid, that the king ſhould make a marriage bare, 
prince of Orange and the duke's daughter. Ik not, the pa deen 
certainly addreſs for it, and ſo the king would loſe the thanks of it. U a 
it the king did it of his own motion, he would have the honour ot = Ke? 
ing enforced the thing with all the arguments he could, the Kong andy 0 
vinced, and ſent for the duke, who obeyed the king's pleature. ee 
ordered the matter, that the ducheſs of Portſmouth could not ſpeak . 
king, before he had declared the matter in council, p. 409, 410. Tix 
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cure the conſent of Spoin ; and the king that of France, for 
which purpoſe he ſhould tend ſome perſon immediately over 
with the propoſition, who was to demand a poſitive anſwer 
in two days.” The lord Duaras, afterwards earl of Feverſham, 
a creature of the duke of York, was the perſon fixed upon 
to execute this commiſſion. | 

The prince and princeſs of Orange embarked for Holland 
ſhortly after. The king poſitively aſſured the prince, he 
would never depart from the ſcheme agreed upon for a gene- 
ral peace, and that if France refuſed her conſent, he would 
declare war againſt her. And yet, the prince had the. mor- 
tifcation before his departure, to ſee the adjournment of the 
parliament prolonged from the 3d of December to the 4th 

ril“. | 

oe court of France were extremely ſurprized, as well 
with the ſcheme of the peace, as the manner in which it was 
pretended to impoſe it on them. But whether the lord Du- 
7as had ſecret orders to give hopes, that the ſcheme might 
he altered, or it was not deſpaired to gain the king of Eng- 
land, the envoy, after ſtaying ſome days beyond his com- 
miſſion, returned without an anſwer, or at leaſt with an an- 
{wer of no ſignification. It contained only, “ that the moſt 
chriſtian king hoped, his brother would not break with him 
upon one or two towns, to which England had no preten- 
ſion, but however, he would ſend orders to his embaflador 
at London, to treat with his majeſty himſelf.” It is known, 
the king of France offered Mr. Montague, the Engliſh em- 
baſſador, large ſums for the king and the treaſurer, which 
were not accepted, at leaſt openly; but on the other hand, 
the king ſuffered himſelf to be ſo mollified by the offers or 
articles of France, that the ſcheme of peace agreed on with 
the prince of Orange, was at laſt reduced to nothing, and 
no more heard of. | | 

From the lord Duras's return to the meeting of the par- 
liament, the king was actually negotiating with the king of 
France, the terms on which he was to reſiſt the ſollicitations 
of his parliament, and prevent his declaring for the allies. 
This appeared openly in the parliament itſelf, by the letters 


of the lord treaſurer Danby, produced before the commons 


in 1678, by Mr. Montague, embaſſador at the French court; 
and fince that, a fuller conviction has been given of this by 
Mr. Montague's letters, publiſned by the earl of Danby, in 
the reign of William III. I ſhall tranſcribe the extracts of 
theſe letters, that the reader may be ſatisfied of what I ſay, 
without relying on my word. But I am to premiſe, that the 
king, after prolonging the adjournment to April 1678, 
thought proper to aſſemble the parliament, the 15th of Ja- 
nuary, and as ſoon as they met, to adjourn the commons, by 
a metiage, to the 28th. of the ſame month. The letters I 
mentioned were as follows : 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Montague to the king from 
Paris, in the year 1677. 


—— I am ſure the greatneſs of the king of France is ſup- 
ported only by your majeſty's connivance at what he does, 
and the good will Chriſtendom ſees you have for him. The 
advantage he has by it even in point of revenue, by his con- 
queſts, does amount to five times the ſum you have now from 
him: and though after-games are hard to play, I think I 


underſtand this court ſo well, and if you care to have it done, 


am confident I could get you by agreement a million of 
Iivres a year to be paid while the war ſhall laſt, and four 
millions after the peace ſhall be made, I mean, fir, over and 
above what you have from France now.- 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Montague to the lord treaſure 
Danby, writ a little after the former. 


expect his chriſtian majeſty's anſwer to the demands I 
made by the king's direction of two hundred thouſand pounds 
ſterling, to be paid til] the general peace 1s concluded, tak- 
ing for granted that it will be conform to my orders from 
the King, to infiſt upon two millions of livres a year during 
the war, and four millions after the peace, or elſe two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds ſterling during the war. But I am 
told this morning, that Mr. Courtin has agreed this matter 
with the king my maſter, and that his majeſty will be con- 


The 


MT prince and princeſs were hurried out of town ſo faſt, (there being 


ret defign to invite them to an entertainment in the city by the country 
Party, which the court did not like,) that they had ſcarce time to make pro- 
_ ue their journey. Being come to Canterbury, they repaired to an mn, 
hs through haſte, they came very meanly provided. Upon application 

watery money of the corporation, the mayor and his brethren, upon grave 
= . mow were really afraid to lend them any. Dr. Tillotſon, then dean 
5 0 erbury, hearing of this, immediately got together what plate and mo- 

ne could, and went to the inn to Mr, Bentinck, with the offer of what 
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tented with two millions of livres a year only during the 
war: which I confeſs ſurpriſed me extremely, conſidering the 
neceſſity of his majeſty's condition, and the poſitiveneſs of 
his commands to me, to infiſt upon two hundred thouſand 
pounds fterling, which I had done very effectually, and muft 
have ſucceeded in, conſidering the reaſonableneſs of the de- 
mand, except the generofity of the king our maſter's nature, 
who values money ſo little, has already condeſcended to the 
lefler ſum of two millions of livres, &c. | 


Extract of a letter from the lord treaſurer Danby to Mr. Mon- 
tague, embaſſador in France, the 17th of January 1677-8. 


Yeſterday young Ruvigny came to me with Mr. Ba- 
rillon (having given me his father's letters the day before) 
and diſcourſed much upon the confidence the French king 
bath of the firmneſs of ours to him: of the good opinion 


his maſter hath of me; of his king's reſolution to condeſcend 
to any thing, that is not infamous to him, for the ſatisfac- 


tion of our king; how certainly our king may depend upon 
all affiſtances and ſupplies from his maſter, in caſe the friend- 


ſhip be preſerved—The main of their drift was to engage 
me to prevail with the prince of Orange as to the town of 


Tournay—The king muſt come to ſome declaration of his 
mind to the parliament when it meets. That which makes 
the hopes of peace leſs probable, is, that the duke grows 


every day leſs inclined to it, and has created a greater in- 


differency in the king than I could have imagined ; which 
being added to the French king's reſolutions, not to part with 
Tournay, does, I confeſs, make me deſpair of any accom- 
modation. Nevertheleſs, I am aſſured that one principal 
cauſe of this adjournment for thirteen days, has been to find 
an expedient for the peace; and the effect hath hitherto been, 
that no body will now believe other than that the peace is 
already concluded between us and France. 


Extract of another letter from the ſame hand to the ſame 
perſon, dated the 25th of March 1678. 


In caſe the conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, the 
king expects to have fix millions of livres a year for three 
years, from the time that this agreement ſhall be figned be- 
twixt his majeſty and the king of France; becauſe it will 
probably be two or three years before the parliament will be 
in humour to give him any ſupplies after the making of any 


peace with France; and the embaſſador here has always 


agreed to that ſum, but not for ſo long a time. If you find 
the peace will not be accepted, you are not to mention the 
money at all; and all poſſible care muſt be taken to have 
this whole negotiation as private as is poſſible, for fear of 
giving offence at home, where for the moſt part we hear 
in ten days after of any thing that is communicated to the 
French miniſters. 0 


At the bottom of the letter were theſe words under the 
king's own hand 


This letter is writ by my order, 


I ſhall make no remarks upon theſe letters, which plainly 


ſhew, with what ſincerity the king diſcharged the office of 


mediator, and how much he favoured France. The beſt ex- 
cule for him is, that theſe ſecret proceedings and negotia- 
tions were only to get money. But when it is conſidered, 


that he would have received much more from his parliament, 


if he had purſued the paths of uprightneſs, and might have 
had more left of what the parliament would have granted him 
in one ſingle year, than he hoped to draw from France in 
three, a man can hardly forbear thinking, that his blind at- 
tachment to the intereſt of France was for hidden deſigns 
which it was not time yet to diſcover. And if it is ſaid, he 
took money from France, only to be freed from the trouble 
of applying to his parliament, this does but confirm that he 
intended to render himſelf abſolute b. 


[ 1677-8] The king had not prolonged the adjournment of 


the parliament to the 28th of January in order to find expe- | 


dients for a. general peace, as the treaſurer told Montague 
in his Jetter of the 26th of January, but to have time to re- 
ceive the news of a league with Holland, which was indeed 
figned the 16th of January. This league was very far from 


he had. This was highly acceptable to the prince and princeſs, and the 
dean was carried to wait upon them. By this lucky accident, he began that 
acquaintance and correſpondence with the prince and Mr, Bentinck, as ad- 
vanced him afterwards to the archbiſhoprick. Pe 

This year died, Gilbert Sheldon, archbiſhop of Canterbury; Theo- 
philus Gale, author of the Court of the Gentiles ; Robert Sheringham, 
who writ a treatite, de Anglorum gentis origine; and James Harrington, 
eſq. author of the Oceana. 
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anſwering the deſires of the parliament. It was property 
but defenſive, to prevent the king of France from purſuing 
his conqueſts in the Netherlands. Nay, it may be eafily 
judged, conſidering the king's ſtrict union with France, and 
the ſecret correſpondence between the two courts, whether 
he had any great defire to go to war with the king of France, 
in order to oblige him to reſtore what he had taken. He 
believed nevertheleſs, that this league would be capable to 
impoſe upon the parliament, and therefore had deferred their 
meeting to receive the news of its concluſion. Supported 
by this league, which according to him, was to produce 
wonderful effects, he made the following ſpeech to both 
houſes, the 28th of January. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


© WHEN we parted laſt, I told you, that before we 
met again, I would do that which ſhould be to your ſatisfac- 


tion. I have accordingly made ſuch alliances with Holland, 
as are for the preſervation of Flanders, and which cannot 


fail of that end, unleſs prevented either by the want of due 
aſſiſtances to ſupport thoſe alliances, or by the ſmall regard 


the Spaniards themſelves muſt have to their own preſerva- 


tion. The firſt of theſe I cannot ſuſpe&, by reaſon of your 
repeated engagements to maintain them; and I know you 
are ſo wiſe as to conſider, that a war which muſt be the 
neceſſary conſequence of them, ought neither to be proſe- 
cuted by halves, nor to want ſuch aſſurances of perſeverance 


as may give me encouragement to purſue it: beſides it will 


not be leſs neceſſary to let our enemies have ſuch a proſpect 
of our reſolutions, as may let them ſee certainly that we ſhall 
not be weary of our arms, till Chriſtendom be reſtored to 


ſuch a peace, as ſhall not be in the power of any prince 


alone to diſturb. 


I do acknowledge to you, that I have uſed all the means 


poſſible by a mediation, to have procured an honourable 
and ſafe peace for Chriſtendom ; knowing how preferable 


ſuch a peace would have been to any war, and eſpecially to 


this kingdom, which muſt neceſſarily own the vaſt benefits 
it has received by peace, while its neighbours only have yet 
ſmarted by the war ; but finding it no longer to be hoped 
for by fair means, it ſhall not be my fault if that be not ob- 
tained by force which cannot be had any other ways. For 
this reaſon, I have recalled my troops from France, and 


have conſidered, that although the Dutch ſhall do their 


parts, we cannot have leſs on ours than ninety fail of capital 
thips conſtantly maintained, nor leſs than thirty or forty 


_ thouſand landmen (with their dependencies) to be employed 


upon our fleets and elſewhere. And becauſe there ſhall be 
no fear of miſ-employing what you ſhall give to theſe uſes, 
I am contented that ſuch money. be appropriated to thoſe 
ends as ſtrictly as you can deſire. I have given teſtimony 
enough of my care in that kind, by the progreſs I have 
made in building the new ſhips ; wherein, for the making 
them more uſeful, I have directed ſuch larger dimenſions as 
will coſt me above one hunded thouſand pounds more than 
the act allows. I have gone as far as I could in repairing 
the old fleet, and in buying neceflary ſtores for the navy and 
ordnance : and in this and other proviſions for better ſecuring 
both my foreign plantations and the iſlands nearer home, | 
have expended à great deal more than the two hundred 
thouſand pounds you enabled me to borrow upon the exciſe, 
although I have not found ſuch credit as I expected upon 
that ſecurity. I have borne the charge both of a rebellion 
in Virginia, and a new war with Algiers : I ſtand engaged 
to the prince of Orange for my niece's portion, and I ſhall 
not be able to maintain my conſtant neceſſary eſtabliſhments, 
unleſs the new impoſts upon wine, &c. be continued to me, 
which would otherways turn only to their -profit to whom 
we leaſt intend it. 

«© hope theſe things will need little recommendation to 
vou, when you confider your promiſes in ſome, and the ne- 
ceſſity of the reſt ; and to let you ſee, that I have not only 
employed my time and treaſure for your ſafety, but done 
all I could to remove all forts of jealouſies, I have married 
my niece to the prince of Orange, by which I hope I have 
given full aſſurances, that I ſhall never ſuffer his intereſts to 
be ruined, if I can be aſſiſted, as I ought to be, to preſerve 
them. Having done all this, I expect from you a plentiful 
ſupply, ſuitable to ſuch great occafions, .whereon depends 
not only the honour, but for ought I know, .the being of 
the Engliſh nation, which will not be ſaved by finding fault 
afterwards, but may be prevented by avoiding the chief fault 
of doing weakly and by halves, what can only be hoped 
from a vigorous and thorough proſecution of what we un- 


' any other buſineſs whatſoever to divert you from brin 


if he had pleaſed, and ſaved his ſubjects ſeveral 


dertake. Theſe conſiderations are of the greateſt import 
that ever concerned this kingdom, and therefore { 3 
have you enter immediately upon them, without ufa 
U 
them to good reſolutions.“ Suug 
It is very ſtrange, that Charles II. with 


. . N more extr 
dinary ſupplies than were ever granted to any King of Fus. 
land, with a revenue much larger than that of any 18. 


predeceſſors, (which, by the calculation of the _ «4 
amounted to fixteen hundred thouſand pounds) was gn, 
theleſs always in want and oppreſſed with debts ny 
every ſpeech told his parhament, that he had expended for 
the public, more than was granted him. He had howeve 


been engaged but in two wars, which he might have avoided 


millions, 
the only 
3 there iz 


fruitleſsly conſumed in thefe wars. But this is not 
reflection which may be made upon this ſpeech 
another of much greater importance. 

The whole ſpeech was founded upon a ſuppoſition which 
naturally ought to have been true, but was not, name); 
that his alliance with Holland could not fail to engage bin 
in a war with France, though nothing was farther from h;, 
intention. His aim therefore was to repreſent his alliance 
with Holland and the war againſt France, as one and the 
ſame thing, or at leaſt the war as the neceſſary conſe. 
quence of this alliance, though he gave no poſitive hopes 
of the war. There was indeed a wide diſtance between 
the one and the other. For, if the parliament had granted 


the immenſe ſums he demanded, it is certain, he might 
8 


have made peace when he pleaſed, without expending 20y 
of the money in preparations. He would only have hag 
to declare againſt France, and peace would inſtantly haye 
followed. For France was not in condition to refit, if 
England had been fincerely united with the reſt of her 
enemies. Herein the king threw the parliament into 3 
great dilemma. For, either they were to grant him the 
large ſums he demanded, without having other hopes of: 
future war, than a conſequence not abſolutely necetlary, or 
in refuſing the ſupply, they gave the king a plauſible pre 
tence to ſay, it was not his fault, that England did not 
Join with the enemies of France. But in the houſe of com- 
mons were men of ſufficient abilities to diſcover the king's 
artifices, and inſtruct their fellow members, wherein they ſuc- 
ceeded the more eaſily, as above two thirds of the houſe were 
little inclined to truſt to the king's word. 

It was therefore reſolved, after great debates, to preſent 
an addreſs to the king, the ſubſtance of which Was. 
“ That they beſought him not to admit of any treaty of 
peace, whereby the French king ſhould be left in poſſeſſion 
of any greater dominion or power, .than was left him by the 
Pyrenean treaty : that no trade be admitted with France, or 
any goods ſuffered to be imported from thence, on pain ot 
forfeiture, and when he ſhould be pleaſed to communicate 
his alliance to them in parliament, they would give ſuch 
ready aſſiſtance, on all occafions, as might bring the war to 
a happy concluſion.” | 

This addreſs threw the king, in his turn, into a great 
perplexity. He would have it believed, that he intended 
to make war upon France, though he had already reſolved 
againſt it, He could not therefore anſwer this addreſs with- 
out a direct aſſent or diflent, and this is what he was wt 
ling to avoid. To extricate himſelf, he had recourſe to the 
ſame expedient he had formerly uſed. This was, to com- 
plain of the great invaſion of his prerogative, in thus pte. 
ſcribing the methods he was to uſe, which at the ſame time 


he ſhewed to be ridiculous and impracticable. He ſaid, 


his ſpeech was to both houſes, and the return ought to be 
from both. That however, if, by their aſſiſtance, he v3 
25 into arms ſufficient for ſuch a work, he would nevi 
e weary, till Chriſtendom was reſtored to ſuch a pedce, 
that it ſhould not be in the power of one prince to diftur 
it: that the rights of making and managing war and peace, 
belonged ſolely to him, and they were miſtaken, it they 
thought he would ever depart from that right : that if the 
commons would encourage him to go further in alliances, 
they muſt conſider of raiſing ſpeedy ſupplies ; for fron the 
conſideration of thoſe he muſt take his meaſures. 
The meaning of this anſwer was eaſily underſtood, Hate 
ly, that the king ſtudiouſly avoided to fay poſitively, he in- 
tended to declare war againſt France, though be wiſbed the 
conſequence to be drawn from his alliance with Holland: 
alliance, of which the contents were not known, and _ 
was not yet imparted to the parliament. He pretendec, 
however, that on his bare declaration or information of an 


alliance with Holland, the parliament ſhould enable = 
Malik" 
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maintain ninety large 5 7 beſides thirty others, and forty 
thouſand land forces e. And yet, when the articles of this 
treaty, {hortly after, came to be known, the commons vo- 
ted, that it was nat purſuant to their deſires. It is eaſy to 


mobs conſiſted, The king feared, or feigned to fear, that 
the parliament, after engaging him in a war with France, 
would leave him deſtitute of means to ſupport it. The com- 
mons really diſtruſted his fincerity, and teared, that, after 
receiving the money, he would think no more of war, but 
ſuffer an unſafe peace to be concluded, Let the reader de- 
termine for one or other. I ſhall only ſay, that, if the reigns 
of Henry III. and Richard II. are excepted, England had 


to this, that James I. Charles I. and Charles II. were no 
flaves to their word, and while they pretended to falve their 
fncerity by generals, reſtrictions, obſcure or ambiguous 
expreſſions, they loſt entirely the confidence of their ſubjects. 
Every king of England is in danger of being very unhappy, 
when, by ſuch artitices, he renders ſuſpected the fincerity of 
what he ſays in full parliament. 5 

However this be, the commons reſolved to grant the king 


this ſeſſion, they had granted him ſeventy thouſand pounds, 
for a ſolemn funeral of his father, whoſe body could not be 
found, though it was certainly known to be interred in 
Windſor chapel. I don't know whether it was ever diſco- 
vered, or the intended obſequies performed d. . 
The earl of Shaftſbury, after thirteen months confine- 
ment in the Tower, was at laſt diſcharged. But not till 
be had begged pardon on his knees at the bar of the lords 
houſe, as well for his fault as his obſtinacy in not acknow 
ledging it ©, | | | 
Wuile ſo much time was ſpent in England in deliberations 
about war, the king of France taking the field in February, 
made himſelf maſter of Ghent and Ipres in March, and then 
put his forces into quarters of refreſhment. Theſe conqueſts 
ſo alarmed the Dutch, that from this time they reſolved 
upon a ſeparate peace, though they durſt not publicly own 
it. Lewis XIV. who knew their intentions, and had nothing 
to fear from England, began to talk like a conqueror, and to 
form himſelf the plan of the peace he was willing to grant 
the allies, and which was different from that agreed on be- 
tween Charles and the prince of, Orange. . . 

On the other hand, the commons of England alarmed at 
the progreſs of the French arms, made haſte to finiſh a bill 
for raiſing money by a poll tax. The 14th of March they 
reſolved upon an addreſs to the king, to pray him to declare 
war againſt France, to diſmiſs the embaflador of that crown, 
and recall his own from Paris, with a promiſe of the neceſſary 
and plentiful ſupplies. This addreſs was ſent the next day to 
the lords for their concurrence : but before an anſwer was 
given, the king came to the houle of lords the 20th of March, 
and after paſſing the poll bill, and ſome others, adjourned 
the parliament to the 11th of April. . 

It is remarkable that five days after, the lord treaſurer writ 
the ſecond of the forementioned letters to embaſlador Mon- 
fene concerning the ſecret negotiation of which I have 
Ipoken. 

1678] The parliament meeting the 11th of April was 
arther adjourned to the 29th, when the chancellor acquainted 
the two houſes, that the king had diſcovered that the Dutch 
were thinking of a ſeparate peace without his conſent or pri- 
vity, and defired their advice how to proceed. 'The com- 
mons gave their advice for an actual war with France, and at 
the fame time voted, “That the late leagues made with the 
lates general of the United Provinces, were not purſuant to 


ſafety of the kingdom.” The king returned an anſwer, which 


In the debates about railing the land forces, fir William Coventry 
was for hiring bodies of troops from the German princes, and for atliſting 
the Dutch with money. He thought, that which did more properly belong 


every where; for they were then very high in their manufactures and trade. 
urnet, p. 411. 

The truth of the matter ſeems to be this; that the king, either had 

great occaſion for that ſum of money, or thought he could put it to a better 

ule, than laying it out on a ſolemn funeral for his father; and ſo never ſent 

» enquire for the body. For that king Charles I. was actually buried at 


ndfor (though the lord Clarendon ſcenis, at the end of his hiſtory, to 


doubt of it) and that his body might have been found withotit much difti- 
culty, is plain from the following certificate, given by Mr, John Sewell, re- 
Silt rat W indſor caſtle. & Anno 1696, Septemb. 21, the fame vault in 
which king Charles I. was buried, was opened, to lay in a ſtill- born child of 
ny a: princeſs of Denmark, the late queen Anne. On the king's coilin 
8 e velvet pall was ſtrong and ſound, and there was about the coffin a leaden 
and, with this Inſcription cut through it, xI& G CHARLES, 1048. 
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ce, wherein the difference between the king and the com- 
, 0 


never ſeen, till within the laſt fixty years, ſuch mutual diſ- 
traſt between her kings and parliaments, It muſt be imputed 


a ſupply, but with ſtrict limitations. At the beginning of 


tne addreſſes of the houſe, nor conſiſtent with. the good and 


wo England, was to ſet out a great fleet, and to cut off the French trade 
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teſtified his reſentment of this vote. But the commons, not 


gt all diſcouraged, preſented a ſecond addreſs, in which—— 
They befaught him to communicate to them his reſolutions 
upon their advice.“ They added, “ That the incon- 


yeniences and dangers which the kingdom lay under, might 


have been totally, or in a great meaſure prevented, in caſe 
his majeſty had accepted of the advice by them given in their 
addreſs of the 26th of May laſt, and the 31ft of January: 
they beſought him therefore, that he would be pleaſed to 
remove thole counſellors that adviſed him to give thoſe an- 
ſwers which he did to the ſaid addreſſes. In fine, that 
he would be pleaſed to remove the duke of Lauderdale from 
his preſence and council.” 
ſwered, “ That he was much ſurprized at the extravagancy 
of their addreſs, and unwilling at preſent to give it ſuch a 


due anſwer as it deſeryed.” Two days after, namely, the 


13th of May, he prorogued the parliament to the 23d of the 
ſame month. Thus the propoſal for a war with France never 
failed to produce either an adjournment or a prorogation. It 
muſt be remarked, that this was at the very time the ſeparate 
peace between France and Holland was negotiating, which 
the Dutch would never haye reſolved, could they have be- 
lieved that England would declare for a war. Nevertheleſs, 
the king would ſtill have it believed, he was difpoſed to war, 
though hitherto he had nat poſitively ſaid it. To this end, 


immediately after the poll bill had patled, he raiſed thirty 


thouſand men, who were completed in fix weeks. 
While theſe forces were raiſing, and before the proroga- 


tion of the parliament, the ſtates general ſent Van Lewen to 


the king, to acquaint him, that they were diſpoſed to a peace, 
becauſe they ſaw, there was no reliance on the uncertain 
meaſures of England, That however, if the king would im- 
mediately declare war againſt France, they would break off 
all negotiations, and vigorouſly proſecute the war purſuant 
to their alliances, and that his declaration was the only thing 
that could prevent a peace. 'This was declared to the kin 

by fir William Temple from the ſtates embaſſador. The 
king now finding that a poſitive anſwer was to be returned, 
which he had hitherto avoided, told fir William Temple, 
% That fince the Dutch would have a peace upon the French 
terms, and France offered money for his conſent to what he 


could not help, he did not know why he ſhould not get the 


money.” 
The weakneſs of this evaſion is manifeſt : for though the 


embaſſador of the ſtates had declared, there ſhould be no 
peace, if the king would really engage in a war, the king, 


ſuppreſſing this poſitive declaration, ſuppoſed that the ſtates 
were for a peace upon any terms. Upon this falſe ſuppoſi- 
tion, he ordered fir William Temple to treat with Barillon 
the French embaſſador; but fir William wiſely declined ſuch 
a negotiation, What Temple refuſed was undertaken by 
others, and the ſame author ſays, that amongſt the articles 
propoſed by the embaſſador of France, for concluding a pri- 
vate treaty with the king, there was one article which was ſo 
offenſive, that the King aſſured him he would never forget it 
while he lived. He ſays no more, whether becauſe he was 
not informed of it, or did not think proper to divulge what 
he knew. But Dr. Swift, who publiſhed Sir William Tem- 
ple's letters, acquaints us with that remarkable paſſage, 
namely, That France, in order to break the force of the 
confederacy, and elude all juſt conditions of a general peace, 
reſolved by any means to enter into ſeparate meaſures with 
Holland, to which end it was abſolutely neceffary to gain the 
good offices of the king of England, who was looked upon 
as the maſter of the peace whenever he pleated, The bargain 
was ſtruck for either three or four hundred thouſand pounds : 
but when all was agreed, Mr. Barillon, the French embaſla- 
dor, told the king, that he had orders from his maſter before 
payment to add a private article, by which his majeſty ſhould 
be engaged, never to keep above eight thouſand men of 


When the body of king Charles I. lay in ſtate in the dean's hall, the duke 
of Richmond had the coftin opened, and was ſatisfied that it was the king's 
body. This ſeveral people have declared they knew to be true, who were 
alive, and then preſent, as Mr, Randolph of New Windſor, and others.“ 
Echard, tom. II. p. 649. 

e He had, it ſeems, had recourſe to the king's bench, whither he was 
brought by a habeas corpus: but the judges denied his redreſs. This ap- 
plication to an inferior court was ſoon taken notice of by the lords, who 
voted it a breach of privilege, for which the earl was to anſwer his contempt. 
at the bar of the houte. He was accordingly brought to the bar, where he 
offered to acknowledge his aſſerting the*diflolutian of the parliament to be 
an unadviſed action, and to beg their lordſhips pardon for his offence, in 
bringing his habeas corpus. Which being done in a form preſcribed by 
the houſe, he was releated, Idem. p. 442. 

f In the poll bill there was one ſtrict appropriating clauſe, for the money 
ſo levied, to be applied to no ute but the intended French war; and alto 
another clauſe, prohibiting the inzportation of any French commodities toi 
three years. Idem, p. 444. | | 
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— The king immediately an- 
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ſtanding troops in his three kingdoms. This unexpected 
propoſal put the king in a rage, and made him ſay, God's 
fh! Does my brother of France think to ſerve: me thus ? 
Are all his promiſes to make me abſolute maſter of my realms 
come to this ? Or does he think that a thing to be done with 
eight thouſand men? 

Hence it evidently appears, for what the thirty thouſand 
men the king was raiſing were intended. They could not 
be levied for a war againſt France, though the king uſed 
that pretence, ſince he had already made his bargain with 
that crown for four millions of livres. Nothing elſe there- 
fore can be thought, but that the king ſeeing the peace upon 
the point of concluſion, which he only could, but would not 
prevent, imagined that after the peace, the King of France 
would aſſiſt him to become abſolute maſter in his kingdoms, 
and furniſh him with money to maintain the thirty thouſand 
men without his applying to the parliament. If this be not 
ſo, what account can be given of his conduct 1n raifing ar 
army, at a time when all his proceedings ſhewed, he had not 
the leaſt defire to make war upon France? = 
The king was deceived by the promiſes of Lewis XIV. 

who artfully took advantage of the eager defire of Charles 
and the duke his brother to eſtabliſh an abſolute government 
it England, to engage them in all the meaſures they had 
taken during the whole war, and which were ſo directly con- 
trary to the intereſts of the kingdom. But when he faw 
himſelf ſecure of a peace with the Dutch, and, by a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, of a general peace with all Europe, he 
made a jeſt of his promiſe to his friend. He thought, doubt- 
leſs, it was not for the intereſt of France, that the king of 
England ſhould be abſolute, or rather, he feared to engage, 
for the ſole intereſts of the king of England, in an underta- 
king capable of kindling a new war, in which all Europe 
might be concerned. 

I know not whether the king conſented to Lewis's de- 
mands, and am only . ſure, that he continued his levies, 
whether with intention to execute his deſigns without the 
aſſiſtance of France, or in the hope of obtaining better con- 
ditions from Lewis, by terrifying him with the apprehenfion 
of his joining with the allies, which might flill be practica- 
ble. By degrees, he ſpoke more gently of war, and ſuffi- 
ciently declared his inclination for peace, In all appearance, 
he had adjuſted matters with France, N | 

Affairs were in this ſituation when the parliament met the 
234 of May, after a prorogation of ten days. 'The king 
opened the ſeventeenth ſeſſion of this long parliament with a 
ſpeech, the ſubſtance of which was as follows: 

36 I am reſolved, as far as I am able, to ſave 
Flanders, either by a war or a peace, which way ſoever 1 
mall find moſt conducing towards it — lf I were able 
I would keep up my army and my navy at ſea for fome 
time; but J leave it to you to conſider of ſupplies for their 
continuance or diibanding ; and in either caſe not to diſ- 
courage ſo many worthy and brave gentlemen, who have 
offered their lives and ſervice to their country, and 1n purſuit 
of your own advices and reſolutions. I muſt tell you, that a 
branch of my revenue 1s now expiring, and another part 
of it is cut off by a clauſe in the poll bill; that I have bor- 
to ved two hundred thouſand pounds upon the exciſe at your 
requeſt, of all which you are to conſider. I never had any 
intentions but of good to you and my people, nor ever ſhall; 
therefore I defire you will not drive me into extremities, 
which muſt end ill both for you and me, and (which is 
worſt) for the nation. I defire to prevent all diforders or 
miſchief that may befal by our diſagreement ; but in caſe 
there do, I leave it to God Almighty to judge who is the 
o:cafion of it. One thing more J have to add, and that is, 
tat I will never more ſuffer the courſe and method of paſſing 
s to be changed, by tacking together ſeveral matters in one 
bill, Thereft I leave to the lord chancellor.“ 

The chancellor's ſpeech, according to cuſtom, tended 
to excuſe the king's meaſures. As he only enlarged upon 
what the king had ſaid more ſuccinctly, I think it need- 
lels to inſert the ſpeech, which offered nothing new or 
material. 1 

The houſe of commons having adjourned themſelves for 
three days, met again the 27th of May, and came to the 
following reſolution : “ That the houſe taking into conſi- 
duration the ftate of the nation, and the expence occaſion- 
ed by the army, were humbly of opinion, that if his ma— 
jeſty pleaſed to think fit to enter into the war againſt the 
French king, the houſe was, and would be always ready to 
aſſiſt him in that war; but if otherwiſe, they would proceed 
to the conſideration of providing for the ſpeedy diſbanding 
of the army.” | | 


and pray his ſpeedy anſwer. The king replied, «« I 
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The houſe further ordered, that the members of j.;. . 
jeſty's privy council ſhould acquaint the king with this * 
French king had made ſuch offers of a ceſſation lt ry 
27th of July, that he believed they would not only be th 
cepted, but end in a general peace: yet, as that wa, ns 
certain, it would not be prudent to diſmiſs either 1 © 
army before that time.” Upon this anſwer the houſe vot 90 
That all forces raiſed fince the 29th of September 1 
(except thoſe tranſported to foreign plantations) be * 
with paid off and diſbanded, and that they would conſider 
of a ſupply for that purpoſe.” Accordingly the 4th of * 
the houſe voted two hundred thouſand pounds for the a 
banding of the army by the end of the month, and the we. 
day they voted the ſame ſum towards defraying t 
pences of the fleet. 3 

Upon theſe votes the king, by a meſſage, told the hour 
that his mind was ftill the ſame, that the army anq feet 
ought to be kept up till the expected peace ſhould be con. 
cluded ; and he further recommended to their configer.. 
tion, Whether it were not diſhonourable for him to recyj 
his forces in Flanders from thoſe towns which be had 
taken into his protection, before they could provide themſelyes 
of other ſuccours.” Upon this conſideration the commyy; 
extended the time, as to the forces in Flanders, to the 27th 
day of July. | 5 5 

The 15th of June, the houſe reſolved, that, © after the 
Tueſday following, no motions ſhould be made for yy 
new ſupplies of money, till after the next receſs.” Ag h. 


e next 
he ex» 


therto the houſe had experienced, that the king only amuj.c 


them, and intended to have the money before he poſitively 
declared himſelf, they reſolved to put him under a neceſſity 
of declaring, within three days, for fear he ſhould continue 
to amuſe them, till it was too late. Accordingly, on that 
very Tueſday the king came to the houſe of peers, and, 
ſending for the commons, told both houſes, * That the 
peace between France, Spain, and Holland, was almoſt con- 
cluded, in which his part would be not only that of mediator, 
but alſo to give his warrants in it. That Spain writes word, 
that unleſs England bears the charge of maintaining Flanders, 
even after the peace, they will not be in a condition to ſup- 
Port it long. Therefore to that end it was neceſlary o 
keep up the navy at ſea; and not only fo, but to give the world 
ſome aſſurance of being well united at home: that though 
the houſe of commons might think ſuch a peace as il] a 
bargain as a war, becauſe it would coſt them money, yet if 
they ſeriouſly conſider, that Flanders had been loſt, ard 
perhaps by this time, he believed they would give much 
greater ſums than that would coſt, rather than the fingle 
town of Oſtend ſhould be in French hands, and forty of their 
men of war in ſo good a haven, over againſt the river's 
mouth.” Then he inſinuated to them,“ That they could 
not but be pleaſed to underſtand the reputation England had 
gained abroad, by having in forty days, raiſed an army of 
thirty thouſand men, and prepared a navy of ninety men of 
war; therefore, if they defired to keep up the honour of 
the crown at home, and look to the ſafety of the balunce ot 
affairs abroad; if they defired he ſhould pals any part of his 
life in quiet, and all the reſt in confidence and kindneſs with 
them, and other future parliaments, they, muſt find a way 
not only to ſettle for his life his revenue as at Chriſtmas 
laſt, but alſo to add a new fund of three hundred thouſand 
pounds per annum, upon which he would pats an act to let- 
tle fifty thouſand pounds upon the navy and ordnance, and 
ſhould be likewiſe ready to conſent to all ſuch laws as the! 
ſhould propoſe for the good of the nation.” He laſtly fe- 


minded them, ** to enable him to keep his word with the _ 


prince of Orange in the payment of his niece's portion, which 
was forty thouſand pounds; the firſt payment being no- due 
and demanded by him.” ; 

Would not one think at reading.,this ſpeech, that tie 
king had hitherto kept the balance of Europe perfect) 
even, and was thereby entitled to demand, that he ſhould 
be enabled to preſerve it? Would not one think, that he 
had done the nation ſome important ſervice, which deſerved 
an augmentation to his revenue of three hundred thouſand 
pounds a year? But the commons were fo uſed to {uct 
ſpeeches, that they made no impreſſion upon them. i 
their diſtruſt of the king had been hitherto great, it ms“ 
be affirmed, it conſiderably increaſed, when they ſaw 2 
peace concluded, which diminiſhed not the great power ot 
France, but left Europe expoſed to her mercy. It ae 
evident, the king might, if he had pleaſed, have procure 
a more advantageous peace. After this, it is not ſtrange; 


that his ſtrict union with France, was ſuſpected to _— 
| | defi 
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defigns which were not for the good of the nation. Ac- 
cordingly, when the commons came to debate on the ad- 
jitional revenue demanded by the king, it was unanimouſly 
rejected b. Moreover, the houſe refuſed to give a com- 
enſation for the loſs ſuſtained by the king in the prohi- 
biton of French commodities. In ſhort, the lords having 


aſſed the bill for diſbanding the army, with an enlargement 


of the time prefixed for one month longer, the commons ab · 


ſolutely re fuſed their conſent to the amendment. 


The king perceiving by this, what he was to expect 
from the commons, came to the parliament the 15th of 


July, and paſſed ſeveral bills, of which theſe were the 
incipal. 2 TIEN 

FE. 5 act for granting a ſupply of ſix hundred and nine- 

teen thouſand, three hundred and eighty pounds, for diſ- 

banding the army, and other uſes therein mentioned. 2. An 


act for granting an additional duty to his majeſty upon wines 


for three years. 3. An act for burying in woollen. This 
act, which is ſtill in force, is very ſerviceable to the flannel 
uanufacture, and conſequently makes a great conſumption 
wool. | | | | 

hel: acts being paſſed, the chancellor acquainted both 
houſes, that the king thought proper to prorogue them to 
the firſt of Auguſt, and ſo to keep them in call, by ſhort 
prorogations, bur that his intention was, they ſhould not 
meet till winter, unleſs there was occaſion for their aſſem- 
bling ſooner. Thus ended the ſeventeenth ſeſſion of this 
parhament. And thus England ſaw herſelf engaged in an 
expence of fix hundred thouſand pounds, to pay an army 
and fleet, which certainly had not been prepared to make 
war with France, or for the ſecurity of England. 

While the parliament was fitting, the ſtates general ſee— 
ing that nothing was to be hoped for from England, treated 
with France, both for themſelves and Spain, with regard 
to the Netherlands. At laſt, every thing being ſettled, and 
the king of France promiſing. to reſtore to the Spaniards, 
Ghent, Acth, Charleroy, Oudenard, Courtray, and Lim- 


I burgh, the ſtates ordered their plenipotentiaries at Nimeguen 


to lign the peace the laſt of June. It was univerſally ex- 
peed, that the peace would be figned that day; But as 
the time for this reſtitution had been neglected to be fixed, 
(the Spaniards and Dutch not doubting but it was to be 
immediately after the exchange of the ratifications) the Spa- 
niſh embaſſador happened the day before, to aſk the French 
plenipotentiaries, when they would reſtore the towns ? 
To this they poſitively anſwered, that it would not be till 
after rhe reſtitution of the towns taken from the king of 
Sweden, by the allies in the north. This unexpected 
pretention put a ſtop to the ſigning of the peace, and the 
Dutch plenipotentiaries received expreſs orders from their 
maſters not to ſign, unleſs France would engage to reſtore 
the fix places, upon the ratification of the treaty. But the 
French were immoveable, and appeared reſolute to continue 
the war, unleſs Sweden was ſatisfied. | | 

Charles being informed of this new difficulty, and told 
moreover by the French embaſſador, that it was his maſter's 
intention, immediately ſent fir William Temple to Holland, 
with full power to fign a league with the ſtates, by which 
they ſhould be mutually bound ro continue the war, in 
cale France ſhould not. agree to evacuate the fix towns 
within ſuch a tine. This league was really concluded 
and figned the 26th of July, to the great ſatisfaction of the 


advantageous, 


The readineſs with which this reſolution was taken by 
the king, much ſurpriſed thoſe who trom his former pro- 
ccedings had no great opinion of his fincerity. But when 
it was ſeen that the League was concluded, and France con- 
unued cbſtinate, it was hoped, the war would be renewed 
with more vigour than ever, and that England would in- 


diſcover the motive of the king's vigorous reſolution. Some 


| have believed, he was really offended at the contempt France 


cemed to ſhew of his mediation, in ſtarting ſuch an in- 
cident, Others have thought, that foreſecing France would 
laſt comply, notwithſtanding her ſeeming reſolution, he 
aa mind to redeem his credit by his vigour with the 
Engliſh, who till then ſtrongly ſuſpected him of too cloſe 
* correſpondence with that crown. Others have judged, 


It was « 


eee > Bee, 5 there would be no more need of parliaments. The court 
5 ht fu 12 gift as this would make them utelets, So, the thing 
hen one debate rejected without a diviſion, Burnet, p. 421. 
85 "Os ng of Denmark, and the elector of Brandenburgh, who had beat 
des out or Germany, Burnet, p. 422. | 


cline the balance to the fide of the allies. It is difficult to 


ad, there was a demand for a revenue, which would furniſh the 
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that he took this reſolution, in order to obtain a large ſup- 
ply from the parliament, not doubting but he ſhould be 
afterwards able to procure a peace. | 

However this be, it appeared ſhortly after, that the king 
kepenred of what he had done, and feared that his league 
would rekindle the war, At the time that the Dutch were 
preparing to improve this happy juncture to break off the 
negotiation with France, and to riſe in their demands, one 
du Croſs, an agent of Sweden at London brought an ex- 
preſs order from the king for fir William Temple to re- 
pair immediately to Nimeguen, and uſe his utmoſt en— 
deavours to perſuade the plenipotentiaries of Sweden to 
conſent to the evacuation of the fix towns within a limited 
time. The king ordered him likewiſe to aflure them, that 
after the peace he would uſe the moſt effectual endeavours 
he could, tor the reſtitution of all the territorics the Swedes 
had loſt in the war. It was not difficult for fir William 
Temple to | infer from hence, that the king had no inclina- 
tion to quarrel with France. But he was ſtill more fully 
convinced, when he was informed from penfionary Fagel, 
that du Croſs had been with the ſtates deputies, and ac- 
quainted them with the order he had brought; that he 
had alſo ſaid, the terms of the peace were abſolutely agreed 
between the kings of France and England, and from ſome 
expreſſions he had heard the king uſe, intimated, it would 
be in vain to pretend to prevent it. As fir William and 
the penſionary could not doubt that du Croſs was ſent by 
the king, they concluded, either the king had changed his 
mind, or had never deſigned to enter into a4 war with 
France. Wherefore the ſtates, inſtead of forming new 
ſchemes, were contented with the plan already agreed 
on, with a teſolution however not to ſign the treaty till 
the reſtitution of the fix towns was aſſured within ſuch a 


time i. 


4 


Since the league had been concluded at the Hague, the 
king of France, to whom it was communicated, had uſed 
all poſſible artifices to elude, and bring it to a negotiation, 
with an offer to treat upon it, either at St. Quintin or 
Ghent. But the ſtates, on the contrary, had expreſsly or- 
dered their embaſſadors to break off the negotiation, if the 
peace was not ſigned by ſuch a day, with the article of the 
evacuation of the towns in a limited time. Sir William 
Temple came to Nimeguen but three days before the ex- 
piration of the time fixed by the ſtates: On his arrival he 
found very little diſpoſition on either ſide towards ſigning; 
the. peace ; the French and Dutch appeared equally inflexible, 
and the latter would not hear either of any negotiation or 
delay. At laſt came the critical day, the 11th of Auguſt, 
fixed by the treaty at the Hague, in the morning of which 
the French embaſladors deſiſted from their pretenfions, and 
the peace was ſigned before twelve that night. This gave 
France the defired ſatisfaction of making a ſeparate peace 


with Holland, which was immediately followed by a peace 


between France and Spain, and fome months after with all 
the confederate powers, 'except the duke of Lorrain, who 
could never obtain his re-eſtabliſhment. It may be affirmed 
with great truth, that the king of England might have 
procured Europe a more advantageous peace, fince the par- 
lament would have granted him the neceſſary ſupplies, it 
he had pleaſed to act agreeably to the intereſt of Europe in 
general, and of England in particular. His conduct can 


| he only be aſcribed to his defire of executing the project of 
prince of Orange, and thoſe who thought the peace very diſ- 


rendering himſelf abſolute, and introducing the popiſh re- 
ligion in England, which he thought could not be accom- 
pliſhed without the aſſiſtance of France, 

The league concluded between England and Holland, 
the 26th of July, had, as I faid, fixed the 11th of Auguſt 
for ſigning the peace. In this interval the king of France 
had by his general the duke'of Luxemburgh blocked up 


Mons. All his artifices to draw the affair of the evacua- 


tion into a negotiation, were only to gain time for Luxem- 
burgh to become maſter of Mons before the peace was ſigned. 
But the Dutch being bent nor to enter into treaty upon that 
affair, the French general had not time to make any great 
progreſs before that place. Mean while the prince of Orange 
being informed that peace was upon the point of being 
ſigned, and defiring to. diſtinguiſh himſelf by ſome great 
action, marched directly to the duke of Luxemburgh, ſur— 
priſed him, and gave him a conſiderable check k. This 


i This affair of du Croſs was tranſacted, one morning, in an hour's time, 
in the ducheſs of Portimouth's lodgings, where the orders were diſpatched 
by the invention and purſuit of monſicur Barillon, the French embaſſador. 
Temple's mem. p. 466. 

The prince of Orange, in this battle, was in great danger of being loft, 
had not Monſieur Ouweikerk come to his relief, and killed a French cap— 


tain 


* 
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battle, called afterwards the battle at St. Denys, being fought 
the 14th of Auguſt, three days after the peace was figned, 
gave various opinions concerning this action of the prince 
of Orange. Some ſaid he knew not the peace was ſigned. 
Others pretended, the news was brought him by an exprels, 


but not from the ſtates, and therefore he might improve 


the preſent advantages. However, with this action ended 
a war which bad laſted fix years, and was at firſt ſo fatal to 
Holland, that the republic ſaw itſelf on the brink of de- 
ſtruction. 2 

We are now come to the diſcovery of the famous con- 
ſpiracy known in England by. the name of the popiſh plot, 
which makes one of the principal periods of this reign, and 
has given occafion to many politicians, to exerciſe their ta- 
lents, ſome in ſupporting the reality, others in expoſing the 
falſity of it. What I have been ſaying is ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate the impoſſibility for any hiſtorian whatever, to 
pleaſe two ſorts of men, whoſe ſentiments are diametrically 
oppoſite, and who, through prejudice, religion, paſſion, and 
party intereſt, are previouſly difpoſed to believe or diſbelieve 
the popiſh plot. An hiſtorian is in vain impartial, if his 
readers are not ſo. The courle of this hiſtory engages me 
to ſpeak of this famous conſpiracy, on which depend all the 
events of the reſt of this reign. It may well be judged, 
that I do not expect to ſatisfy all the world : this I take to 
be an impoſhble thing. What therefore I propoſe is, to in- 
form the reader of the conſpiracy itſelf, whether true or 
falſe, of the reaſons and proots alledged in maintenance of 
the reality or falſhood, and to have the inward fatisfaEtion of 
ſaying nothing but what I believe to be true. 


But before I proceed to the particulars, it is abſolutely 
neceſſary to clear ſome ambiguities which I have obſerved in 
the writers of both ſides, that the reader may be the better 
prepared to be upon his guard. = 

1. The word Plot in Engliſh, and Conſpiration in French, 
are always taken in a bad ſenſe. Their general fignification 
is, a deſign, but an unlawful defign to attempt ſomething 
againſt the perſon of the king or his miniſters, againſt the 
conſtitution of the government, againſt the eſtabliſhed reli- 
gion, in ſhort a deſign bad in itſelf, wherein the public is 
concerned, and for the execution whereof means and inſtru— 


ments are already prepared. But if any one maintains, there 


is nothing unlawtul in a defign to change a bad religion 
eſtabliſhed, in order to introduce a better; or if on ſuppoſition. 
that a government was eſtabliſhed by force and violence, it 
is affirmed, there is nothing ill or unlawful in a defign to 
reſtore it to its antient ſtate, it is plain, this will only be a 
diſpute about words. Thus the fact or deſign in itſelf may 
be allowed, which by ſome will be termed a plot, whilſt 
others will not give it that name. This has been the caſe 
with ſome authors who have ſpoken of the popiſh plot. 
They own there was a deſign to alter the form of the go- 
vernment, and ſubvert the proteſtant religion, and yet deny 
there was a plot. 1 | 

2, This plot, true or falſe, contained three particular de- 


figns. 1. To kill the king. 2. To ſubvert the govern- 


ment. 3. To extirpate the proteſtant religion, and eſtabliſh 
popery '. Moſt of the writers inſtead of conſidering theſe 
three articles, as branches of one and the ſame plot, have 
allected to ſeparate them. Some have chiefly inſiſted upon 
the deſign of killing the king, and ſlightly touched upon 
the other two. They believed themſelves able to prove the 
fajlhood of this deſign, and therefore concluded that there 
was no rcal plot. Others meeting with ſome improbabilities 
in the depotitions of the witneſſes concerning the deſign of 
kiiling th: king, have chiefly endeavoured to prove the two 
lift articles, from whence they have inferred, there was a 
true and real plot, The reader muſt be upon his guard 
againſt theſe artifices which entirely alter the ſtate of the 
queltion, and always remember, that the plot did not conſiſt 
im the fingle deſign to kill the king, or in the fingle defign 
10 ſubvert the government, or in that to change religion, but 
in all theſe three defigns united together, and making but 
ond and the ſame conſpitacy. | 

3. Thoſe who aflert the reality of the plot, pretend, that 
the king, the duke of Vork, and ſome of the minilters 
were rae heads and contrivers, and give many proofs, ſome 
ot which have already appeared in the tranſactions of this 
reign. The voppotite party object, that it is a manifeſt con- 


„that was zun going to ſont lam in the head. The duke of Monmouth, 


„tome Englith and Scotch tegiments, was in that battle. Upon news 
Gi the peace newt Jays, the duke of Luxzmburgh, with a great compliment, 
ier an interview with the prince; and they met in the field. Baſnage, 
tom. II. P. 94 ; 

' The chiet promoters and authors of this plot, were pope Innocent XI. 
carginal Howard; Johames Paulus de Oliva, general of the Jeſuits at Rome; 


ſeparated, as on other occaſions they are ſeparated where 


tre, Powis, Bellatis, Arundel of Wardour, Stafford, ul 15 


tradiction to make the king author of a plot to take 
his own life : that, beſides, conſpiracies of ſubjects 4... 
their ſovereigns have been common, but to accuſe ; £24 
of a plot againſt his ſubjects is a thing never heard i 15 
theſe objections it 15 anſwered, that though the plot e 

tained three articles, the two laſt only were eſſential, a 
theſe the king was the head and contriver : that the ar; : 
of killing the king, though placed firſt, was only ae 
quent to, and depending upon, the two others. That ti 
was only the attempt of tome of the conſpirators, cho be 
lieved, there was no readier way to exccute the plot, tha, 
by ſetting the duke of York on the throne, who ws 5: 
timorous and more active and daring than his brother, J 
therefore there is no contradiction in the ſuppoſition, tha 
the king was the head and author of the two deſigns of 
ſubverting the government, and changing religion; and thn 
the other was carried on by ſome perſons without his prix | 
in order to advance the progreſs of the plot. That ther? 
fore the difficulty of this objection proceeds from the pte. 
poſterous joining the three articles when they ought to be 


ar 


els 


bat 


they ought to be joined. As to the ſecond objection, the: 
it is impoſſible a king ſhould plot againſt his ſubjects, iti 
drawn from the word plot, which 1s very rarely applicable tg 
a ſovereign, But it is by no means impoſſible for a king gr 
England, whole power is limited by law, to form defi 
of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary and deſpotic government, as 4, 
pears in the examples of Edward II. Richard II. ſames!. 
and Charles I, Now a man may refuſe, if he pleaſes, ty 
give to ſuch a deſign the name of a plot, provided he doe; 
but own the reality of the thing. | | 

4. Laſtly, it will be proper to premiſe, that there ate 
three opinions concerning the reality or falſhood of this ply; 
The firſt is of thoſe who believe it true in att its branches 
and circumſtances. The ſecond, of thoſe who believe i; 
abſolutely falſe, and invented on purpoſe to exaſperate the 
people againſt the king and the duke of York. The third, 
of thoſe who believe it true with regard to the deſign of 
rendering the king abſolute, and altering religion, but 
doubtful with reſpect to the deſign of killing the king, and 
who after duly I e the pro and con, think they ought 
to ſuſpend their judgment on this article. I thought it ne. 
ceſſary to arm my readers with theſe few obſervations againſt 
the prejudices they may have received in reading other 
hiſtorians, who ſcruple not to diſguiſe and curtail the fads, 
to paſs over in filence ſuch as are diſadvantageous to them, 
to inſiſt and lay great ſtreſs upon others; to inſert in their 
relations many ſtories admitted by their party, but ſupported 
with no authority; to add numberleſs infinuations founded 
only on their prejudices : in a word to ſuppoſe continually 
what they have undertaken to prove. This would evidently 
appear in a diſputation in form, but is very eaſy to be cone 
in a continued narrative, where the writer inſerts whatever B 
thinks proper. | 

The 12th of Auguſt, (the day after the figning of ti: 
treaty of Nimeguen) Dr. Ezrael Tonge, a London divine, 
applied himſelf to one Chriſtopher Kirkby m, who had ſome 
intereſt at court, to tell the king there was a plot agaiul 
his perſon. Kirkby diſcharging his commiſſion the next 
day, whilſt the king was walking in St. James's Park, the 
king ordered him to bring Tonge to him at eight the. 
evening. Tonge came to Whitehall at the appointed bol, 
and dehvered to the king a writing or narrative, which it 
forty three articles, contained the particulars of a plot. 19% 
king, after looking over it ſuperficially, told Tonge, he Ws 
going to Windſor the next day, but would put the paper it 
the hands of the lord treaſurer, Danby, on whom he orders 
him to wait the next morning. Bs 

' Accordingly on the 14th of Auguſt, Tonge waited on tie 
treaſurer, who aſked him if the paper left with the kg 
was an original or copy. Tonge anſwered, it was a P) 
of a writing which had been thrown into his houle with- 
out his knowledge: but fancied it was by a certain perlo? 
who had often entertained him upon ſubjects of the lk 
nature, Some days after Tonge returned to the trealulet, 
and told him, he knew the man, who had even put in 
bis hands another narrative larger than rhe former, which 
he delivered to the treaſurer. After the earl had 100K 
over the paper, he aſked Tonge, whether be knew the the 


| L . + als 

Pedro Jeronymo de Corduba, provincial of the Jeſuits in N cw AP : 
Chaiſe, conteflor to Lewis XIV. the provincial ot the Jenn: in . 1 
the Benedictine monks at the Savoy; the Jetuits and. emal 1 8 "os 
England, who were then in number about ſeightech e el perſow0 

Ci4 

quality. See Oates's narrat. II. Caro, &c. 
n Alchemitt, that was ſoinetimes in the king's KaLoratory- 11 
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ken of in the narrative, as the perſons deſigned to moving from thence he flipt into orders, and for a while 
we oo 1 e the name of Honeſt William, and officiated as curate to his father; after which he enjoyed a 
_ 110 . anſwered, he knew them, that they ſmall vicarage in Kent 4, from whence he removed to another 
ar 8" Fequently in the park, and if a truſty perſon was in Suflex, and after that for ſome time got into the duke of 
uy ointed to go with him, he doubted not but he ſhould Norfolk's family, when he particularly ſided with the ſo- 
me ortunity of giving him a ſight of them in a very cinians at London: fo that he became very uncertain as to 
3 IT ; The treaſurer aſked, if he knew where they his principles and religion, and infamous as to his morals”. 
. that they might be ſecured. Tonge anſwered he In the laſt year, 1677, being abandoned and deftitute of 
lo 7 fe but would endeavour to inform himſelf. common neceflaries, he fell into the acquaintance of Dr. 
* The treaſurer having given the king an account of what Ezracl Tonge, a city divine, a man of letters, and a pro- 
d learned from Tonge, and of the contents of the two lific head, filled with all the Romiſh plots and conſpiracies 
hor defired him at the ſame time, that a warrant fince the reformations. This man was remarkable for his 
_ be Lak for apprehending Honeſt William a, and Pick- parts and great reading, but of a reſtleſs and humourous 
ae and ſome other members of the council be informed temper, full of variety of projects, and ſcarce ever p ts | 
affair which concerned his majeſty's life. But the a pen in his band, and a plot in his head. At firſt he ſeeme 
3 a ſuffer the two ag 5 be apprehended, to entertain Oates out of charity, who then went by the 
EAT.” =» 6 We ho, 0s DO WE es the ents, ory hee 
to the Cc . 7 c D 
e after, Tonge ſent word to the lord treaſurer, cloaths, lodging and diet, and told him he would put him 
7 ee r eng the papits; ant 
ver, ſome of the in | , 
arts Hoes Tons to Windſor ; but that he would give notice get particular acquaintance with them: which being effected, 
of the time fixed for their journey, that they might be ar- he let him underſtand, that there had been ſeveral plots in 
reſted at gr 1 But om Rk ee 3 ” Neuf 8 Rep og e _ „ am 
1 a een prevented an accident to one on | mts, | Ive. 's, 
el ork. The king from ha concluded the whole to poffibfe there might be one at preſent; 12 if he 5 eee 
# be ion, and though the truth might eaſily have been diſ- that out, it would be his preferment for ever: but how- 
1 9 ente daes the * men res lodgings ever, if“ he could get their names, and ſom e informations 
& were known, he would never permit, +” ab that they ſhould ere ” papiſts, it would be eaſy to rouze people with the 
rehended, or the affair communfcated to any member fears of popery.” 
of 3c inet, ſaying, * He ſhould alarm all England, and Purſuant to this advice, Oates reconciled ey to = 
thoughts of killing him into people's heads who had church of Rome, and moreover, according to ſome, entere 
ck (its before.” ag into the ſociety of the jeſuits. In April 1677, he was ſent 
This reaſon being, as appears, very weak, it can only to Valladolid in Spain, where he remained fix months, and 
be apy 1 the ai e = he OY not the _ 8 e = rb mah 5 85 OW 85 
lot ad ſome intereſt to ſhew he did not believe it. to St. Omer's, the Engliſh ſeminary, ; "TICS. 
: Three days after, Tonge writ to the ear} of Danby, that In ſhort, the latter end of June the ſame year, he returned 
a packet of letters was to go to the poſt-houſe in Windſor, to England, and repaired to his friend Tonge, furniſhed with 
direfted to one Bedingfield a prieſt ® The packet came materials picked up at St. Omer's. Out of thele. materials 
our r N NO the ee e Tout and Oates, F * 
mem to the duke of York, telling him, e feared ſome London, or in a hue e -ambeth*, tr: 
ill was intended him by the ſaid packet, becauſe the letters papers or narratives delivered by Tonge to the king and the 
therein ſeemed to be of a dangerous nature, and that he was lord treaſurer Danby, as copies of what Oates had written 
ſure they were not the hand writing of the perſons whole with his own hand. „ 
names were ſubſcribed to the letters v. The king being U omit many circumſtances of what is faid to paſs between 
morc confirmed in the belief that there was nothing real Tonge and Oates, which ſeem to ſuppoſe, either there was 
in the pretended plot, ſeemed reſolved not to permit the ſome third perſon who related all theſe particulars, or elſe, 
papers or informations received from Tonge to be produced. that one of the two diſcovered them before his death, The 
But the duke of York was ſo very earneſt to have the letters, intent of this recital is, as may eaſily be ſeen, to ſhew, that 
directed to Bedingfield, examined by the council, that the Tonge and Oates were the inventors of. the plot, which 
king at Jaſt conſented, and gave the treaſurer leave to de- made ſo much noiſe afterwards, and never exiſted but in 
ov my 8 the 3 received from Tonge, their rag nga * 2 - Fee wo 3 I 
and lo the affair became public, | roved, it would be - 
have not hitherto 5 the famous Titus Oates, nd by Oates was a fiction. In the recital appears 
principal actor in this play, becauſe having reſolved to ad- Tonge a divine, who (having a prolific head filled with all 
vance nothing but what I believe exactly true, I did not think the Romiſh plots and conſpiracies ſince the reformation) 


1 


his ſecret conferences with Dr. Tonge, of which not a ſingle ſuades Oates to inſinuate himſelf amongſt the papiſts, turn 
voucher is produced. However, I think myſelf obliged catholic, and be entered into the ſociety of the jeſuits, in 
© briefly to relate, what has been advanced by others, though order to have opportunity to make diſcoveries. | Oates com- 
| Vith no other cettainty than their own teſtimony. plies, returns from St, Omer's, freighted with materials, out 


terwards turning anabaptiſt preacher, and being chaplain to plot againſt the perſon of the king, the government, and the 
2 regiment of Cromwell's forces in Scotland, was there.clapt proteſtant religion, and Tonge undertakes to deliver it to the 
up in priſon upon Overton's plot againſt that uſurper ; but king, If all this be true, there is need of no other proofs : 
having the fortune to eſcape upon the king's reſtoration, he this alone is ſufficient to demonſirate that the plot was a 
conformed to the church, and got the living of Haſtings in fiction, and a chimera. Wherefore, it ever there is reaſon to 
Suſſex; where he continued till he thought fit to return again give the readers ſome aflurance of what is advanced, with ſo 
to his former anabaptiſtical ſtation. This ſon of his had his many circumſtances, it is in ſuch a caſe as this, which alone 
rſt education in Merchant Taylor's ſchool in London, and decides the queſtion, But I muſt warn the reader, that thoſe 
next in the univerſity of Cambridge, where he was ſtudent who have advanced theſe facts, have not vouchſafed to give 
two colleges, Caius's and St. John's, and where he left the leaſt proof. They have not laid, that they were received 
"0 reputation behind him for his parts or learning; though froni ſuch or ſuch perſons then living. They have cited no 
he leemed diſtinguiſhed for a tenacious memory; a plodding authors before them, nor, in ſhort, produced one voucher 
induſtry, and ar unparallelled aſſurance, beſides a particular of what they have advanced concerning facts, which natu— 


canting way that appeared in his academical exerciſes. Re- rally could come to their knowledge, but by ſome extraordi- 


* His true name was John Groves. Oates's narrat, p. 6. ignorant. He had been complained of for ſome very indecent expreſſions 
Ihe duke of York's confeſſor. Ibid. | concerning the myſteries of the chriſtian religion. He was once prefcated 
The duke carried them to the king. And be fancied they were writ for perjury.” —p. 425. | 
either by Tonge or Oates, and ſent on deſign to have them intercepted, to 5 Biſhop Burnet gives him this character: “ He underſtood gardening 
ge the more credit to the diſcovery, The duke's enemies, on the other and chemiſtry, and was full of projects and notions. He was a very mean 
15 „Save out, that he had got ſome hints of the diſcovery, and brought divine, and ſeemed credulous and fimple ; but always paſted for a fincere 
theſe as a blind to impoſe on the king, Burnet, p. 425. man.“ p. 424. > ; 
. © Bobbing, which was given him in 1672, but the air being very bad he t One Lambert's houſe, a bell founder's, at Vauxhall, called afterwarcs 


if 3 H. Care. Hiſt. of the plot, p. 64. | the Plot houſe, Echard, 
op Burnet lays, „ He was proud and ill natured, haughty, but 
umber 131. | 


11 A He 


proper to adopt whatever has been ſaid concerning him and fancies it poſſible there may be one now on foot. He per- 


Titus Oates was the ſon of a ribbon weaver, who af- of which theſe two men draw up a narrative of a horrid | 
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nary means. It is a deſign managed between Tonge and 
Oates alone, without the intervention of any third perſon, 
It is certain, neither Oates nor Tonge revealed theſe pre- 
tended particulars before their death, or ever retracted their 
informations. It was therefore juſtly wiſhed, that thoſe who 
have reported their ſecret conferences with fuch particular 
circumſtances, had produced ſome authority for what they 
have advanced. 

Here follows the ſubſtance of the writing delivered by 
Tonge to the king, in form of a depoſition. Titus Oates 
was the ſpeaker, though he had not ſigned it, and though 
his name did not appear in it. 

« That in April 1677, the ſaid deponent was employed 
by Strange, the then provincial, Keins, Fenwick, Har- 
court, and other jeſuits in London, to carry their letters to 
one father Suiman, an Iriſh jeſuit, at Madrid in Spain: 
that in his journey he broke open the faid letters, and found 
therein, an account given of what jeſuits they had ſent into 
Scotland, to encourage the prefbyterians to rebel; and that 
they feared not ſucceſs in their deſigns, by reaſon of the 
king's being ſo addicted to his pleaſures, and their intereſt in 
the duke of York, &c. That he ſaw ſeveral ſtudents ſent 
out of England to Valladolid, who were obliged by the je- 
ſuits of the college to renounce their allegiance to his majeſty 
of great Britain; and that one Armſtrong, in a ſermon to 
the ſtudents there, did affirm, that Charles Stewart, the 
king of England, is no lawful king, but comes of a ſpuri- 
ous race, and that his father was a black Scotchman, and 
not king Charles the firſt ; with ſeveral other traiterous words 
and correſpondencies which he there diſcovered. Being re- 


turned to England, where he made farther diſcoveries ; about 


the beginning of December, the ſaid deponent was ſent with 
another treaſonable letter, written by Strange, and ſeveral} 
other jeſuits, to St. Omer's, wherein was expreſly mentioned 
their deſign to ſtab or poiſon the king; and that they had 
received ten thouſand pounds from la Chaiſe, which was 
in the hands of one Worſley a goldſmith in London. There 
was likewiſe incloſed a letter of thanks to father la Chaiſe, 


which the deponent carried to him from St. Omer's to 


Paris. During this his journey, and being abroad, he ſaw 
and read many other letters, all tending to the ſame end of 
cutting off the king, ſubverting the preſent government of 
England, and reſtoring the Romith religion; and they were 
ſo confident as in ſome of them to ſay, that his majeſty 
of England was brought to that paſs, | that is, ſo poſſeſſed 
of their fidelity] that if any malecontents among them 
ſhould not prove true, but offer to diſcover, he would never 


believe them.“ 


But one of the principal things he tells us in this narra- 
tive, was, That April 1678, he came over from St. 
Omer's with more jeſuits, to the grand conſult which was 
held in May, by about fifty jeſuits, at the Whitehorſe ta- 
vern in the Strand, where they met and plotted their de- 
ſigns for their ſociety : from whence they diſperſed into 
ſeveral clubs, five or fix in a company, where they ſigned a 
reſolve for the death of the king, with the manner how it 
was to be done, which the deponent, as a meſſenger, carried 


from one company to another to be ſigned. Very ſhortly after 


he returned to St. Omer's, and towards the end of June 
came back to England ; where he ſoon became privy to the 


treaty with Wakeman to poiſon, and Honeſt William and 
Pickering to ſhoot, the king ; and that he heard Keins a 
Jeſuit preach a ſermon to twelve perſons of quality in diſguiſe; 


wherein he aflerted, That proteſtant and other heretical 
princes were ipſo facto depoſed, becauſe ſuch, and that it 
was as lawful to deſtroy them, as an Oliver Cromwell, or 
any other uſurper, &c.“ 


Beſides theſe new diſcoveries, he tells us, that he learnt. 


ſeveral other remarkable particulars from them, as, “ That 
the late wars, and many other miſchiefs were brought about 
by them; but more particularly the dreadful fire in 1666, 
which was principally managed by Strange the provincial ; 
in which their ſociety employed eighty, or eighty ſix men, 
he could not tell which, and ſpent ſeven hundred fire-balls, 


and, over and above all their vaſt expence, they were four- 


teen thouſand pounds gainers by the plunder, amongſt which 
was a box of jewels, conſiſting of a thouſand caracts of di- 


v He took two copies more which were ſworn to, and whereof one was 
left with the juitice. Echard. 

» Coteman, ſays Burnet, had a whole day free to make his eſcape, if he 
thought he was in danger. And he had conveyed all his papers out of 
the way: only he forgot a drawer under the table, in which the papers re— 
lating to 1674, 75, and part of 76, were left. Had be withdrawn all his 
papers nothing had appeared; had he left all, it might have been concluded, 


Coleman, the duke of York's ſecretary, Mr. Richard Lang- 


amonds. He farther learnt, that the fire in South K 
the year 1676, was brought about by the Like mean: 
though in that they were at the expence of a thoufand e 
they made a ſhift to get two thouſand clear into that Ih, 
pockets,” | 0 

This depoſition, as I ſaid, was at laſt communicate 
the council by the King's permiſſion. Probably, the Bk 
ſo managed that the council took no great notice of 1 
fair, and looked upon the diſcovery as a forgery, he. 
that, the lord treaſurer ſeeing he was clear of the bufnes 
ſince it was imparted to the council, would no longer he > 


. . . arker 
to Tonge, but when he came, diſmiſſed him, either unbe 


card, 


alt 
bich de 


f ; ; daa f. ( other 
high crimes. Godfrey was unwilling to grant their requeſ, 


and the rather, becauſe he was not ſuffered to re, the 
particulars. But at laſt, Tonge depofing upon cath, tha 
the fame had been communicated to the king, © 6 .... 
{worn, and a certificate given him. This was the gh 7 
September. 3 

Some time after, the king being returned to YWhitcha! 
whether the council had been informed of the rcſylyri;; 4 
Tonge and Oates, or feared to be accuſed of nepl ornce, in 
an affair which concerned the king and the public, or fan 
ſome other motive, they reſolved to examine into the bi. 
tom of the matter. For this purpoſe, the 27th of Scham. 
ber, fix weeks after the king had received the ff ier. 
tion, Tonge was ſent for by the council, but not cop/ins 
tilt the council was riſen, he was ordered to attend the gent 
day. In this interval, Tonge took another copy oO 
depoſition, and, it is pretended, inſerted fſever.} anche 
which were not in the firft, but theſe new inforn.atons ws 
not ſpecifi-d, However, this was the copy Wich was af. 
terwards puhlithed under the title of Outes's narrative, This 


copy being finiſhed, Tonge and Kirkby carried it t. fir E. 


mundbury Godfrey the juſtice, and left it in his handen, 
On the morrow, the council examined Tong» and Kitk- 


by, and then ordered Oates to be called in. After their 


examination, Tonge and Oates had lodgings afhgncd them 
in Whitehall, by order of the council, with a puurd for 
their ſecurity, and a weekly ſalary for their ſubſiſtence. Ant 
now the privy council for above a week, fat twice a Cay cn 
this affair, and employed Oates, as he was the fit dilco- 
verer of the plot, three days and nights to ſearch after and 
ſeize the perſons of the conſpirators, and ſecure their habet 
By his means, and upon his depoſitions, were arteſted, fi 
George Wakeman, the queen's phyſician, Mr. Edu 
8 
horn, Thomas Whitebread, John Gawen, Anthony Tur 
ner, William Ireland, William Marſhal, William Rumler, 
James Corker, Thomas Pickering, and many others. Tn: 
eight laſt were Romiſh prieſts or jeſuits. In Coleman's hoe 
were found letters which greatly confirmed Oates's teſimons, 
and will be hereafter remembered x. | 
Though no particulars of the plot had yet been publiſh, 


| ln 1 


the people were informed in general, that the deügnu cf 1! 


was to Kill the king, ſubvert the government, and change 
the eſtabliſhed religion. The impriſonment of fo great 3 
number of Roman catholics, ſuggeſted that they were * 
leaſt ſuſpected of being concerned. This was {uthcient 19 
make them believed the fole authors of the plot. Put al 
accident, a few days after, ſo confirmed this belief, in 
nothing was able to ſhake it. This was, that fir Lamuge. 
bury Godfrey, who had ſworn Oates to his narrative, alt! 
baving been miſſing four days, was found drad in 4 ditcn 
about a mile out of London *, with his ſword throvgh 
body, his cane and gloves by him, rings upon bis fung, 
and money in his pocket v. The coroners inqueſt fat wo? 
the body, but meeting with ſome difficultics auijourncd te the 
day following, when, upon the declaration of the ſurgeon, 
they gave up their verdict, © That he was murdeicd b 


that the whole ſecret lay in them, p. 426. Bs 
« Near St. Pancras church, by P:imrote-hill, He was mifling 1708 i 
tober 12, to October 17, on which laſt day he was dizcoverev. Relal, 
his murder, p. 5 | i d and 
Namely, ſeven guineas, four broad pieces, two ſmall pieces of golch 
four pounds aud balf a crown in fixer, Idem. p. 5. 
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ertain perſons unknown to the jurors, and that his death 
"roceeded from ſuffocation and ftrangling ©; and that his 
{word bad been thruſt through his body ſome time after 


H his death, and when he was quite cold, becauſe not the 


Jeatt ſign of blood was ſeen upon his ſhirt, or his cloths, 
or the place where he was found, Though it was pol- 
üble, this murder might not have been committed by the 
Dapiſts, they were lo readily. and publicly accuſed, that it 
was not ſafe to deny it, and that the people drew from it an 
invincible proof of the plot, and the affurance of the pa- 
iſts being the authors. It was not conceived, what intereſt 
the proteſtants could have to murder this juſtice, but it was 
obvious that the papiſts might do it in revenge for his ſwear- 
ing Oates to his narrative. The catholics were then in a 
firuation not to dare to vindicate themſelves. The people 
were univerſally incenſed againſt them, and the court would 


A not openly protect them. It patled therefore for certain, 


that che papiſts were Godfrey's murderers. Of this will 
hereafter appear poſitive evidence. But as, A few years af- 
ter, the face of affairs was changed, the papiſts and friends 
of the court found means to give another turn to this mur- 
der. Firſt, they raiſed ſtrong objections to invalidate the 
depoſitions of the witneſſes. Secondly, they obſerved, that 
the death of fir Edmundbury Godfrey could be of no great 
advantage to them, fince he only {wore Oates to his narra- 
tive, and from that time to his death meddled no more. 
Thiraly, they infinuated, that Godfrey had murdered him- 
ſelf, out of fear of being hanged for not diſcovering ſooner 
what he knew. Fourthly, and upon this they chiefly in- 
ited, they pretended that Godfrey. bad been murdered by 
the proteſtants, in order to throw the odium of his death upon 
the papiſts. Now as the papiſts had no intercit to publiſh 
this murder, 1t 1s pretended, that his death was concealed 
till the body was found, and then publiſhed by thoſe who 
committed the deed, in order to charge the catholics with 
it. But though it were true, that the whole city was filled 
with the rumour of Godfrey's murder the day after he diſap- 
peared, it ſeems to me, that the conſequence drawn from 
thence would not be neceſſary. Thus much is certain, 
Godfrey was murdered, and the papiſts were charged with 
the deed, as long as the proteſtant party prevailed ; but 
when the face of affairs was altered, the court party did, and 


ſtill do, accuſe the proteſtants of it“. | 


However this be, the king, who was then at Newmar- 
ket, returning to London to hold the parliament, publiſhed 
a proclamation, with the promiſe of five hundred pounds 
reward to the diſcoverer of the murderers of fir Edmund- 
bury Godfrey. But as this proclamation had but little et- 
fect, becauſe it was ſuggeſted that the diſcoverers would be 


in danger of an aſſaſſination; the king publiſhed a ſecond, 


with an aſſurance of his protection to thoſe who ſhould make 
the diſcovery b. | 

Mean time, the king was extremely perplexed. He had 
at firſt endeavoured to ſtifle the noiſe of this conſpiracy, by 
concealing it from his very council; but was forced at laſt 
to conſent it ſhould be communicated to them: and the 
precautions taken by Tonge and Oates, in putting the de- 


polition into the hands of a juſtice, had obliged the coun- 


eil to take precautions alſo tor their own ſakes, in cauſing 
many perſons to be arreſted. The murder of fir Edmund- 


bury Godfrey happening upon this, and the whole kingdom 


being alarmed at it, there was no poſſibility of ſtifling the 
noiſe of the plot, which had now rcached the moſt diſtant 
parts, The King therefore reſolved to take the only courſe 
left, which was to prevent, if poſſible, this aſtair from com- 


ing before the parliament. He was not ignorant of the diſ- 


affection of the commons. The tranſactions of the Jaſt 
lumaer ſhewed, that he was ſulpected of deſigns prejudicial 
to church and fate, and all his proccedings had given but 
too juſt cauſe for this ſuſpicion. He therefore feared very 
zultly, that the parliament would examine into the bottom 
of the plot, and, under a pretence of taking care of his 
perion, diſcover many things which were yet to be concealed, 
For, as [ have remarked, the plot contained three articles, 
namely, the three deſigns, of killing the king; ſubverting 
the government; and changing the eſtabliſhed religion. In 
all appearance, the king believed not the firſt, but could 


It is remarkable, that a large laced band, which he had on when he 
Went from home, was off when«his body was found. Idem. p. ©. 

Pr. Lloyd and Dr. Burnet went to view the body ; and, betides the cir- 
cumſtauces ahovementioncd, obſerved, that his ſhoes were clean. A mark 
round his neck au inch broad. His breaſt all over bruiſed, and his neck 
broken. There were many drops of white wax lights on his breeches, 
WMC he never uſed himiclt, And hince only perſons of quality or pricits 
ue toute lights, this made all people couclude in whole hands be muſt have 
bern, p. 2 40. : 
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not be ignorant of the two laſt. Nay, his whole. conduct 


had made this ſo clear, that all the kingdom was in a man- 


ner convinced of it. To avoid therefore ſo dangerous a 
diſcuſſion ;, he reſolved to take from the parliament the ex- 
amination of the plot. For that purpoſe, he expreſsly com- 
manded the earl of Danby, his prime miniſter, not to ac- 
quaint the two houſes with what had pafled through his 


. hands, and reſolved fo to order it, that every thing con- 


cerning the plot ſhould be left to the law, in the belief that 
it would be much caficr for him to manage the judges than 
the parliament, | | | 

The 21ſt of October, the king opened the 18th ſeſſion of 


this parliament with the following ſpeech : 


My lords and gentlemen, 


4 


I have thought the time very long ſince we parted laſt, 
and would not have deterred your meeting by fo many pro- 
rogations, if I could well have met you ſooner. The part 
which I had this ſummer in the preſervation of our neigh— 
bours, and the well ſecuring what was left of Flanders, is 
ſufficiently known, and acknowledged by all that are abroad. 
And though for this cauſe I have been obliged to keep u 
my troops, without which our neighbours had ablolutely 
deſpaired ; yet both the honour and the intereſt of the nation 
have been ſo far improved by it, that I am confident no man 
bere would repine at it, or think the money raiſed for their 
diſbanding, to have been ill employed in their continuance 
and ] do atlure you, I am fo much more out of purſe for that 
ſervice, that I expect you ſhould ſupply it. How far it may 
be neceſſary, conſidering the preſent {tate of Chriſtendom, to 
reduce the land and fea forces, or to what degree, is worthy 
of all our ſerious conſiderations. | 


I now intend to acquaint you (as I ſhall always do with | 


any thing that concerns me) that I have been informed of a 
deſign againſt my perſon by the jeſuits, of which I ſhall for- 
bear any opinion, leſt I may ſeem to ſay too much or too 
little : but I will leave the matter to the law, and in the mean 
time will take as much care as I can, to prevent all manner 
of practices by that fort of men, and of others too, who have 
been tampering in a high degree by forcigners, and contriy- 
ing how to introduce popery amongſt us. I ſhall conclude 


with recommending to you my other concerns. I have been 


under great diſappointments by the defect of the poll bill. 
My revenue is under great anticipations, and at beſt was ne- 
ver equal to the conſtant and neceflary expence of the go- 
vernment, whereof I intend to have the whole ſtate laid 
betore you, and require you to look into it, and con- 
ſider of it, with that duty and affection which I am ſure I 
ſhall ever find from you. The reſt I leave to the lord chan- 
cellor.” © ; 

The king had hoped by his precautions to prevent the 
parliament trom taking cognizance of the plot. But the 
carl of Danby broke all his meaſures, by communicati::g 
the very firſt day, Oates's narrative to the commons. It 
was believed, he was either afraid of being called to an ac- 
count, if he concealed from the parliament an affair of ſuch 
importance, which had paſſed through his hands, or was 
willing to ingratiate himſelf with that houſe, in which he had 


many powerful enemies. The king was highly provoked 
with a procedure ſo contrary to his orders and defigns, and 


gave him a ſevere reprimand ; but the thing was without 
remedy. | | 

The commons having communicated theſe informations 
to the lords, laboured inceſſantly upon the affair of the plot. 
For ſome days they fat from morning till late at night, 
and took extreme care to keep the minutes and votes of 
the houſe from being divulged. The lords were no leſs di- 
ligent; ſo that in two or three days, both houſes preſented 
three addreſſes to the king. The firſt was to pray him to 
appoint a faſt, The ſecond to require the removal of all po- 
pith recuſants out of London. The third to pray the king's 
order to the lord chamberlain, that no unknown perſon 
might have acceſs to his majeſty. 

It muſt be obſerved, theſe three addreſſes were all founded 
upon the diſcovery of the plot, and that both houſes did 
not confine it to the ſingle deſign of killing the king, but 
expreſsly added the two others, of ſubverting the govern— 


s Sir Edmundbury's corps being embalmed, was kept till October 31, 
when it was carried, in a very ſolemn manner, from Bridewell hotpital, of 
which he was one of the governors, to the chuich of St. Martin's in the 
helds, where he was buried. The pall was ſupported by eight knights, 
all junices of the peace. All the aldermen of the city attended the funeral. 
Seventy two London miniſters marched two and wo betete the body. And 
great multitudes followed after, in the fame order. An excellent termon, 
juntible to the occaliun, was preached, on 2 Sum. c. iii. v. 34. by dr. Wil- 


* 


lian Lloych vicar of St. Martin's. Keuncr, p. 352. Relat. &c. 
| ment, 
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ment, and changing the eſtabliſhed religion. This is a 
remark which is to ſerve for the whole proceſs of the af- 
fair. For never did the two houſes ſeparate theſe three ar- 
ticles, a clear evidence that they believed the plot was not 
confined to the deſign of killing the king, as ſome would in- 
ſinuate. | 5 ä 

The ſame day that the third addreſs was preſented, 


namely the 24th of October, three days after the opening of 


the ſeſſion, Oates was examined in the houſe of commons 
fix or feven hours. After his examination, he was ſeveral 
times interrogated, according to cuſtom, “ Whether he 
knew any thing more of the plot, or any other perſons con- 
cerned in it, than what he had already mentioned ;” to which 
he, ſolemnly anſwered, © He did not.” And yet, he after- 
wards. added ſeveral things to this depoſition. As this is one of 


the objections againſt Oates's evidence, it will not be im- 


proper to inform the reader of what has been. ſaid pro and 
con. | 
Firſt, it is ſaid, that Oates having been examined upon 


oath by the houſe of commons, and having affirmed, he 


knew no more of the plot, could not afterwards add new 
depoſitions againſt other perſons, without perzury. To im- 
prove this objection, it is ſaid, he was ſolemnly interrogated, 
whether he knew any thing more; and that he anſwered 
as ſolemnly, he did not. But this word ſolemnly is only uſed 
to aggravate the imputation of perjury. For it is eaſy to 
perceive, that a witneſs, at his firſt hearing, 1s not aſked 
whether he knows any thing more, with greater ſolemnity 
than the other queſtions, upon which he has depoſed. It 1s 
befides replied to this objection, that the oath taken by Oates 
before he was interrogated, properly reached only to the facts 
which he was to depoſe, and not to the queſtion after his de- 
poſition, whether he knew any thing more of the plot? So 
the charge of perjury vaniſhes, unleis it be proved, that he 
was again ſworn upon the laſt queſtion. 

It is anſwered in the ſecond place, that this objection be- 
ing made to Oates on another occaſion, he faid, that having 
been three days and three nights without fleep when he was 
examined by the commons, and the examination laſting above 
fix hours, it was not ſtrange, that at the firſt hearing he ſhould 
not recolle&t all he knew. I leave to the reader to conſider 
the objection and anſwer. Ss 

J cannot forbear obſerving here a fallacy put upon his 
readers by a celebrated hiſtorian, in faying, © That he be- 
gan ſo much to abound with new diſcoveries, that ſome 
began to ſuſpect his veracity. Therefore, adds the hiſtorian, 
to put an end to all ſuch doubtings, on the 31ſt of October, 
the commons reſolved, nemine contradicente, That upon 
the evidence that has already appeared to this houſe, this 
houſe is of opinion, that there 1s, and hath been a damnable 
and helliſh plot contrived and carried on by popiſh recuſants, 
for aſſaſſinating and murdering the king, for ſubverting the 
government, and rooting out and deſtroying the proteſtant 


religion.” 


Beſides, that this author, in aſcribing for ſole motive to 
the commons the deſire of putting an end to all doubtings 
of Oates's veracity, boldly accuſes them of not acting up- 
rightly, it may be demonſtratively proved, that this could 
not be their motive, fince the witneſs added nothing to his 


firſt depoſition in the fix days between his examination and 


the vote of the commons. I was willing to make this re- 
mark, to ſhew, with what caution the hiſtorians who have 
writ of the affairs of that time, muſt be read. | | 

The vote having paſled in the houſe of commons, ne- 
mine contradicente, they ordered, * That this vote be com- 
municated to the lords at a conference, and that the lords be 
deſired to join with this houſe, in providing remedies for the 
preſervation of his majeſty's perſon and government, and the 
proteſtant religion.” Two days after in a conference between 
the two houſes, upon the ſubject of the laſt vote of the com- 
mons, this report was made, * The lords have confidered 
the vote of the houſe of commons communicated to them at 
the conference, and have moſt readily and unanimouſly con- 
curred with them in it, nemine contradicente ; and their lord- 
mips are very glad to ſee that zeal which the commons have 
ſhewed upon this occaſion, and do fully concur with them, 
that the moſt ſpeedy and ſerious confiderations of both houſes 
are neceflary tor prevention of the imminent dangers, In 
order whereunto their lordſhips have reſolved to fit de die in 
diem, forenoon and aftcrnoon, and deſire that the houſe of 
commons will do the fame,” _ VIS 

It this proves not the plot to be real, it proves at leaſt, 
that both houſes bcheved it ſo, ſince there was not the 
leaft diviſion upon this article, To deny therefore that the 


| horſe guards, there were many papiſts and new converts tg 


plot was real, it muſt be ſaid, either that all th 
of both houſes were groſsly miſtaken, or that th 
a ſpirit of prejudice and party, to trouble the court } 
why ſhould it be thought to trouble the court, if the K. 2 
was not ſuſpected to have been the principal author gc 18 
plot, though doubtleſs, he was not concerned in the 11 
article relating to the attempt upon his life, which, ash 5 
ſaid, was only an appendix of the plot, or at lead wa; al 
fidered as ſuch. | 85 

The ſame day that the commons examihed Oatc;, f 
ſent for the lord chief juſtice Scroggs, who took his n 
nation upon oath, and in the houſe ſealed twenty. fix _ 
rants for apprehending fo many perſons whom he had "Ig 
againſt, among whom were the lords Powis, Stafford, Arms 
of Wardour, Petre, Bellafis, and fir Henry Tick, 
baronet, all papiſts, who were ſent to the Tower, and k 
reſt to ſeveral priſons. | ; 

The king was ſo perſuaded of his being ſuſpected, ., 
he thought himſelf obliged to ſeem equally convinced a 
the parliament of the danger. To remove therefote 1 
ſuſpicion, he publiſhed a proclamation in theſe gott. 
* The lords and commons having taken into their Erich 
conſideration, the bloody and traiterous defigns of popit 
recuſants, againſt his majeſty's ſacred perſon and goverumen: 
and the proteſtant religion; therefore he commanded then 
all, except ſettled houſe keepers that would take the oath; a 
allegiance and ſupremacy, to depart the cities of Lon. 
and Weſtminſter, and all places within ten miles diſtant hn 
8 | | 
The papiſts accordingly departed out of London; though 
for ſo ſhort a ſpace, that in leſs than a fortnight they re. 
turned again, whether they had leave from their leaders tg 
take the oaths, or knew ſuch proclamations were never ſtrichy 
executed. | 


Beſides this, the king knowing, that among his ſoot and 


© Metnhers 
ey acteq in 


the Romiſh religion, declared in council, and publifhed en 
order, with a promiſe of twenty pounds ſterling, to whoerer 
ſhould make diſcovery of any officer or ſoldier in his horſ 
or foot guards, who having taken the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy, and the late teſt, had fince been perverted to th 
Romiſh religion. 

The commons not ſatisfied with theſe flight precautions, 
prepared a bill to prevent the danger from ſo many papiſs 
ſitting in parliament, and particularly in the houſe of lords. 

But this was only a preparative for the more ea; pre 
vention of the danger with which religion was threatened, 
from the hopes conceived by the papiſts of ſecing the du 


of York on the throne after his brother, who neither Bat. 


nor expected to have, any legitimate iſſue. This danger 
cauſed ſeveral members of the commons, to form the pio. 
ject of a bill for excluding the duke of York from the tuc- 
ceſſion to the crown: but this was done by degrecs. On tie 
4th of November, a debate was ſuffered to ariſe in the houle, 
tor an addreſs to his majeſty, that he would be pleaſed to 
remove the duke of York from his perſon and counſels. Bur 
this debate was adjourned to the 8th, and afterwards to the 
12th of the month. | E 

The king perceiving the intent of the commons, came t0 
the parliament the gth of November, and ſending for tue 
commons, made this ſpeech to both houſes. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

I am ſo very ſenſible of the great and extraordinary care 
you have already taken, and {till continue to ſhew, for tt 
ſafety and preſervation of my perſon in theſe times of Jang?! 
that J could not ſatisfy myſelf without coming hither on pur” 
poſe to give you all my moſt hearty thanks for it. Nor  - 
think it enough to give you my thanks only, but I hold H. 
ſelf obliged to let you ſee withal, that I do as much fu? 
your preſervation too, as I can poſſibly ; and that 190 © 
ready to join with you, in all the ways and means that may 
eſtabliſh a firm ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, 55 1% 
own hearts can wiſh : and this not only during wy time, . 
which I am ſure you have no fear) but in future ages, cle 
to the end of the world. And therefore I am come to abvre 
you that whatever reaſonable bills you ſhall preſent to be 
paſſed into laws, to make you fafe in the reign of any We 
ceſſor, (ſo as they tend not to impeach the right oi ſucceÞio! 
nor the deſcent of the crown in the true line, and {0 35 9: 
reſtrain not my power, nor the juſt rights of any proteſiar 
ſucceſſor) ſhall find from me a ready concurrence. Ang! 
defire you withal, to think of ſome more effectual mean” 10 
the conviction of popiſh recuſants, and to expedite 985 
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ounſels as faſt as you can, that the world may fee our 
5 nimitys and that I may have the opportunity of ſhewing 
= how ready I am to do any thing that may give comfort 
9 


and atis faction to ſuch dutiful and loyal ſubjects.“ 


Puring theſe tranſactions, one William Bedloe who took 
u him the title of captain Bedloe, becauſe he had ſerved 
18 Low Countries ©, going from London to Briſtol, writ 
5 en Coventry from Newbury, that he had many 
geren to diſcover, and therefore defired that he might be 
arteſted on his arrival at Briſtol, and ſent to London. It 
1 do not inſert every thing laid againſt Bedloe by certain 
hiſtorians, it is their fault, becauſe they bave given no 
authority for what they advanced, nor do I think myſelt 


obliged to copy implicitly from authors who writ forty years 


frer the events, and have not thought proper to alledge 

bs Icaſt proof of what they aſfert. I ſhall however brietly 

ſay, that they ſpeak of Bedloe as of the greateſt villain that 
Vy | 


ever lived. 


Bedloe was apprehended at Briſtol, according to his de- 
fire, and brought to London the 6th of November, when 
the parliament was very buſy upon the affair of the plot. 
A guard was immediately afhgned him for his ſecurity, 
and a penſion for his fubſiſtence, with a lodging at White- 
hall. The king was preſent at his examination before the 
two ſecretaries of (late. He declared he had been bred a 
proteſtant of the church of England, but within two years 

erſuaded to turn catholic by the jeſuits. He faid, he 


| knew that fir Edmundbury Godfrey was murdered in So- 
merſet-houſe, but it is pretended, he folemnly declared 


upon oath, his ignorance of the plot then in queſtion. But 
as I ſaid, facts ſupported by no authority deſerve little cre— 
dit 4. It is added, that the very next day, being exa- 
mined by the houſe of lords, he thought fit upon new en— 
couragement, to be more open, and launch out into the 
depths of the plot, with a new and ſupplemental evidence. 


It is eaſy to perceive the tendency of ſuch infinuations de- 


ſtitute of authority. 

However this be, Bedloe declared to the lords, that Walſh 
and le Phaire, two Jeſuits concerned in the murder of 
Godfrey, informed him, © That the lord Bellaſis had a 
commiſſion to command forces in the north, the carl of 
Powis in South Wales, and the lord Arundel of War— 
dour had a commiſſion fiom the pope to grant commil- 


fons to whom he pleaſed : that Coleman had been a 


great agitator in the deſign againſt the king.” He was 
aſked, if he knew Oates, and he poſitively denied it, but 


. pretended afterwards, he knew him by the name of Am- 


broſe. 

The next day, the two houſes obtained from the king 
a proclamation againſt Walſh, le Phaire, Conyers, Sim- 
monds, Pritchard, and Caſtaway, but none of them could 
be found, 

The 12th of November, Bedloe was examined a ſecond 
time in the houſe of lords. The ſubſtance of what he ſaid 
was, That the monks of Doway firſt told him the deſign; 
and, after four ſacraments of ſecrecy, they ſent him to Har- 
court, a jeſuit in Duke-ſtrect, London, who provided for 
him, and ſent him to Paris, &c. That le Phaire, Walſh, 
Pritchard, and Lewis, told him what lords were to govern, 
what men were to be raiſed ; particularly forty thouſand to 
be ready in London : what fuccours were to be expected, 


namely, ten thoufand from Flanders, twenty or thirty 


thouſand religions men and pilgrims from St. Jago in 
Spain ; that Hull was to be ſurpriſed ; and that, juſt in the 
critical time that the plot was diſcovered ; that le Phaire 
gave him a ſacrament of ſecrecy ; and they told him, who 
and who were to be killed, and the men that were to do the 
work, Le Phaire ſaid further, that Conyers was my lord 
Bellaſis's confeffor, and communicated his orders; and that 
they were reſolved, if any plotters were taken, to diſpatch 


them before they could be brought to tryal, or to burn the 


priſon, That le Phaire, Pritchard, Lewis, Keins, and 
Walſh, and others, had often told him, that there was not 
1 Roman catholic in England of any quality or credit, but 
was acquainted with this deſign of the papiſts, and had re- 
ceived the ſacrament from their father confeffors, to be 
lecret and affiſtant in the carrying of it on: that the part 


aligned him, was to bring and carry orders and councils, . 
and all other intelligences from one army to another upon 


le had formerly been a ſervant to the lord Bellaſis, afterwards an enſign 
in Flanders, About Michaeimaſs 1674, he was ſent for over by Harcourt, 
commended by the Englith wobeſs at Dunkirk, and fo by degrees became 
<quaimted with the jeſuits, and was at laſt generally employed as an agent 
tor them, and ſent frequently with letters into foreign parts. Hiſt. of the 
7 


1 . ney 
1% 6. 127,-— Burnet ſays, Bedloe had led a very vicious lite, He had 
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all occaſions, he knowing every part and road of England 
and Wales.“ | 8 | 

After this depoſition, the lords having conjured Bedloe to 
ſpeak nothing bur the truth, he did in the preſence of God, 
as he ſhould anſwer it, at the day of judgment, aflure all 
to be true he had depoted, | | 

Bedloc's depolition, which was communicated to the 
commons, was very apt to fill the parliament and people 
with tears, Accordingly the effect ot it was ſuch, that the 
king, to avoid being ſuſpected of having any hand in the 
plot, publiſhed a proclaination the 12th of November, 
„ Whereby all Romiſh recuſants, and ſuch reputed, were 
enjoined under the penalty of the laws, to repair to their 
own houſes, and not to remove more than five miles from 
thence without licence.” But the commons did not think 


this proclamation ſufficient to free them from their fears. 


The fame day they preſented an addreſs to the king, praying, 
* That a ſpecial commiſſion may be iſſued forth, for tend- 
ering the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy to all the ſer- 
vants of his majeſty, and his royal highneſs, and to all other 
pertons, (excepting her majeſty's Portugal ſervants) reſiding 
within the palaces of Whitehall, St. James's, and Somerſet- 
houle, and all other his majeſty's houſes ; and that there 
may be likewiſe ſpecial commiſſions iffued forth, for ten— 
dering the ſaid oaths to all perſons reſiding within the two 
ſerjcants-inns, all the inns of court, and inns of Chancery.” 
The king returned an anſwer in writing, that he granted 
their requeſt, with exception of the menial ſervants of the 
queen and ducheſs, who were ſo very inconfiderable in their 
number, and within the articles of marriage. He added, 
* 'That he could not but take notice, that in a late addreſs 
from the houſe of peers, the menial ſervants of the queen 
and ducheſs were excepted, and that he hoped the commons 
would proceed with the fame moderation as to that parti- 
cular,” This anſwer was not ſatisfactory, and therefore 
they inſiſted in a ſecond addreſs, © That the perſons ex- 
cepted in his majeſty's meſſage, might be comprehended 
in the ſame commiſſion, for which they gave ſome reaſons.” 
But before the king had anſwered this addreſs, there 


happened -an accident which put the commons much out 
of temper. 


The 18th of November they were informed, that ſeveral. 


commiſſions had been granted to popiſh recuſants, and 
warrants alſo, that they ſhould be muſtered, notwithſtandin 

they had not taken the oaths, and ſubſcribed the declaration 
according to the act of parliament, and that they were coun- 
terfigned by fir Joleph Williamſon, ſecretary of ſtate. Upon 
this information, Williamſon, as a member of their houſe, 


was immediately ſent to the Tower. This much off-nded 


the king, who the next day ſent for the commons to attend 
him in the Banqueting-houſe in Whitchall, where in a ſpeech 
he told them plainly, ** That though they had committed 


his ſervant, without acquainting him; yet he intended to 


deal more freely with them, and acquaint them with his in- 
tention to releaſe his ſecretary ;” which accordingly he did 
that very day. Upon this the commons preſented an addreſs 
to the king, with the reaſons of their proceedings in the 
commitment of his ſecretary, They ſaid, 1. That divers 
commiſſions were granted to popiſh officers, and counterfigned 
by the ſaid fir Joſeph Williamſon, and delivered out in Oc- 
tober laſt, fince the meeting of this houſe, and the diſcovery 
of the preſent popiſh conſpiracy. 

* 2, Divers warrants have alſo been produced before us 
of diſpenſations, contrary to law, for popith officers to con- 
tinue their commands, and to be paſſed in muſter, notwith- 
ſtanding they have not taken the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy, and received the blefled facrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, according to the late act of parliament in that behalf: 
all which ſaid warrants were likewiſe counterſigned by the 
ſaid Williamſon ; which being complained ot to us, and 
confefled by the ſaid fir Joſeph Williamſon, we your ma- 
jeſty's moſt dutiful ſubjects, having the immediate confide- 
ration before us, of the imminent danger of your majeſty's 
perſon, the ſafety whereof is above all things moſt dear to 
us, and likewiſe the dangers from popiſh plots fo nearly 
threatening the peace and ſafety of your majeſty's govern- 
ment, and the proteſtant religion; we humbly are of opinion, 
we could not diſcharge our duty to your majcſty, and the 


whole kingdom, without committing the ſaid fir Joſeph 


gone by many falſe names, by which he had cheated many perſons. He had 
gone over many parts of France, and Spain, as a mam ot quality, And he 
had made a ſhift to Jive on his wits, or father by his cheats, p. 432. 

4 Burnet ſays, he declared, he had only heard that forty thouſand men 


were to come over from Spain, who were to meet at St, Jago's as pilgtime: 


But knew nothing of any fleet to bring them over, p. 452, 
i: B K 110% 
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Williamſon ; and therefore moſt humbly defire, that he may 
be diſcharged by your majeſty. And we do further moſt 
humbly defire your majeſty, to recall all commiſſions granted 
to all papiſts within the kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
or any other of vour majeſty's dominions and territories.” 
To this the king anſwered, “ That he had releaſed Mr, 
ſecretary Williatnſon before their addreſs came, and promiſed 
to recall all his commiſſions whatſoever given to papiſts, or 
reputed papiſts.“ 
Had not the king had ſome ſecret deſign, it muſt be 
owned, ,he ill timed theſe commiſſions while the popiſh 
plot made ſo much noiſe, and the parliament was employed 
in examining into it. But this is a myſtery which is not 


pet cleared. However the affair was carried no farther. 


About this time, the bill to diſable papiſts to fit in par- 
liament, paſſed the commons, and afterwards the Jords, 
though with more diſhculty*, The king likewiſe publiſhed 
a proclamation, offering a reward to any one who ſhould dil- 
cover or apprehend a Romiſh prieſt or jeſuit. 

Mean while, the king finding the commons delayed to 
grant him money, came to the parliament, and after a re- 
petition of ſome things delivered in his firſt ſpeech, he 
defired them, either to grant him money to continue his 
forces in Flanders, or to diſband them. Whereupon the 
commons, who faw with uneaſineſs, ſo formidable an army 
on foot in ſuch a juncture, reſolved, nemine contradicente, 
« That all the forces raiſed ſince the 29th of September 
1677, ſhould be diſbanded : To which purpoſe they pre- 
ſented an addreſs to his majeſty. | CO 

At the ſame time, the commons had before them a bill, 
« For raiting a third part of the militia to be in conſtant 


arms for a time,” which with amendments was ſent up to the 


tords, and paſſed their houſe. 

The zoth of November the king gave the royal affent to 
the bill, © For difabling papiſts from fitting in either houſe 
of parliament,” and ſhewed himſelf very willing to recall 
his forces from Flanders. But the militia bill he abſolutely 
rejected, alledging, “ That it was to put the militia out of 
his power, which thing he would not do, no not for one 
hour; but if the commons would aſſiſt him with money for 
that purpoſe, he would take care to raiſe ſuch a part of the 
militia as ſhould ſecure the peace of the government and his 


own perſon.” But the parliament thought not fit to accept 


his offer. 


Since the King had ſcen the unanimity of the two houſes 
8 \ 


concerning the reality of the plot, he had thought proper to 


teign a no lefs fear of the danger the church and ſtate were 
in. And this is what father O leans can hardly forgive him, 
ſaying his diſimulation was made uſe of to the committing of 
much injuſtice. But the king found himſelf in no condition 
to oppoſe the torrent, which ran fo violently againſt the 
papiſts. His whole policy was confined to his endeavours to 
remove the ſuſpicion of his being concerned in the plot, 
which he ſaw both houſes were too apt to believe. So, with— 
out unſcaſonably affecting an indiſcreet zeal for a religion 
which he publicly diſowned, he calmly left the papiſts ex- 
poſed to the reſentment of the parliament, for fear of his own 
ruin by an oppoſite conduct. For this reaſon it was that he 
ſuffered the conſpirators to be brought to their trials. 
Edward Coleman, ſecretary to the duke of York was 
firſt tried, the 27th of November, at the King's-Bench 


bar, before the lord chief juſtice Scroggs. The witneſſes 


produced againſt him were Oates and Bedloe. The firſt 
depoſed, | TP 


& 1. That in November 1677, being brought acquainted 


with the priſoner by father John Keins, then the deponent's 
confeſſor, who lodged .at Mr. Coleman's houſe, he carried 
ſome letters irom him to St. Omer's, which he ſaw opened 
when he came there, In them were treaſonable expreſſions 
2gainſt the king, calling him tyrant, &c. And a letter in 
Latin encloſed to father la Chaiſe, to whom Oates carried it 
from St. Omer's to Paris; in which there were thanks re— 
turned for the ten thouſand pounds by him remitted to 


_* Kennet ſa;5, the commons were ſo zealous for this bill, that they vated 
it to be a bill, „upon which the ſafety of the king and kingdom, and the 
proteſtant religion, did entirely depend.“ And when it was like to itick in 
tne houſe of lords, the commons defired them, by a meflage, to procced 
ſpeedily on it; elie, they would think themfelves unable to prepare any 
effectual remedies, to picvent the evils that hung over them, p. 357. Echird, 
on the other hand, ſays, the bill paffed the houſe of lords with ſome little 
amendments, and a particular claute in favour of the duke of York. But the 
greateſt ſtruggle about it was chicfly in the houſe of commons when it was ſent 
back, though it was paſſed there allo with the ſaid alterations, In the debate, 
fir Jonathan V:iclawny and Mr, Ath being violently heated, and opprobri- 
ous words paſſing between them, fir Jonathan gave Aſh a box on the ear, 
which being returned by Aſt with a flap on the face, they both began to 
(rav). Whercupon fir Jonathan was ſent to the Tower, aud Ath publicly 


England, for the propagation of the catholic rchgieg. . 
promiſing it ſhould be employed for no other purſ oſe Th 
that for which it was ſent, namely, to cut off the 1 5 155 
England, as appeared by the letter of la Chaiſe, to u, jb 
this was an anſwer, and which Oates ſaw and read. 
„ 2, That Coleman was concerned in the deß 
ling the king; for when, at the jeſuits great conſult cn, 
, Wh E 2 om the 
24th of April, which afterwards divided into fevery g 
it was reſolved that Pickering and Grove ſhould take gf. 10 
majeſty by ſhooting, or other means; this reſolve dg 5 
municated to Coleman, in Oates's hearing at Wild:hour. 
who did approve thereof, and ſaid, it is well contrived, b 
3. That in Auguſt 1678, Coleman was preſent ,, 
conſult with the jeſuits and Benedictine monks at the Bs 
for raiſing. a rebellion in Ireland, for which torty thouſ,c 
black bills as arms were provided ; and was very forwards, 
have Dr. Fogarthy ſent over to poiton the duke of Or: 5 
and at another time, being in Fenwick's chamber, in Dies 
lane, Coleman ſaid to him in Oates's hearing, That he 4, 
found a way to tranſmit two hundred thouſand pounds ty car 
on the rebellion in Ireland. | 8 
4. That in the month of Auguſt, Coleman Knew gf 
the four Iriſh ruffians ſent to kill the King at Windfor; 3 
in Oates's hearing, aſked father Harcourt at Wilden = 
what care was taken for thoſe gentlemen that went laßt hes. 
to Windſor ? Who replicd, that cighty pounds was ordered 
them, which he ſaw there on the table, moſt of it in Kü 
and that Coleman was ſo zealous that he gave a gvine 19 
the meſſenger who was to carry the money, to ex bedite tte 
buſineſs, 8 
* 5. That in July 1678, Coleman was privy to the in. 
ſtructions brought by Aſhley, rector of St. Omer's, ron 
father Whitebread, to impower the conſultors to propoſe te- 
thouland pounds to fir George Wakeman to poiſon the king, 
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provided Pickering and Grove failed toy do the work ; it 


Coleman bad read and copied thoſe inſtructions, and trag. 
mitted them to ſeveral others of the conſpirators, who were 
gathering contributions about the kingdom, who would he 
more encouraged to give largely, both becauſe they were 
affured the buſineſs would ſoon bedifpatched, and tha! they 
might ſee they had aſſiſtance from beyond ſeas ; and thr 
Coleman was ſo far from ditappointing-this treaſon, that ke 
ſaid, it was too little, and thoughr it neceſſary to give tv: 
thouſand pounds more, to make the buſineſs ſure, | 
„6. That in April 1678, Oates ſaw Coleman's patent cr 
commiſhon to be {ſecretary of ftate, from Paulus de Olin, 
general of the ſociety of jeſuits, by virtue of a brief hom 
the pope, and he knew the hand perfectly well; and in 
Fenwick's chamber he ſaw Coleman open it, and heard bin 
ſay, It was a good exchange. Laſt of all Oatcs being Kd 
how many came over in April to the grand conſult, and lo 
many prieſts and jeſuits had been in Evgland at one tine? he 
ſaid, he could not exactly remember their nunibers, but to 
his knowledge, there had been in England at the fame ve, 
a hundred and fixty ſecular prieſts, eighty jeſuits, and d. 
name in the catalogue above three hundred. | 


Bedloc dopoſcd, 

61. That he knew not of any commiſſion to Mr. Coieman! 
but that fir Henry Tichbourn had told him, that he brougs! 
a commiſſion for him to be principal ſecretary of ſtate, when. 
brought over the reſt of the commiſſions for the lords an 
others, from the principal jeſuits at Rome, by order of tte 
pope. Es | 

* 2. That in April 1675, he carried over a large packet 0: 
letters from Coleman to father la Chaiſe, about curry: 
the plot, and brought back an anſwer : and on May the 
or 25th,. 1677, he received another packet of Colemass, !9 
carry to Paris to the Engliſh monks ; and that he h te- 
ceived money to carry on the deſign to ſubvert the gorelh⸗ 
ment of England, to free England from damnation and 85 
norance, and to free all catholics from the hard cy ranny 4 
oppreſſion of heretics. 
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for excepting himſelf, with tears in his eyes, proteſting, that wut 1 
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« 3. That upon Bedloe's return with anſwers to the laſt 
letters, which were delivered to Coleman by Harcourt, 
he heard the priſoner, at his houle behind Weſtminſter 
Abbey, at the foot of the ſtair-caſe, ſay, if he had a hun- 
dred lives, and a fea of blocd to carry on the cauſe, he would 
ſpend it all to eftabliſh the church of Rome in England ; 
and if there were an hundred heretical Kings to be depoſed, 
he would fee them all deſtroyed. Upon this ſaying, Mr. 
Coleman aſked him this queſtion, Did I ever ſee you in my 
life2 Yes, faid the other, in the ſtone gallery in So- 
merſet-houſe, when you came from a conſult, where were 
great perions, which I am not to name here; that 
would make the bottom of your plot. tremble : you ſaw 
me then.” | 

The third evidence againſt Coleman was his own letters, 
found in his lodgings when he was arreſted, But it mult 
be oblerved that only thoſe of the years 1674, and 1675, 
were 1cund in a drawer under the tables. The general 
opinion Was, that he had received notice of his being ac- 
caſed by Oates in the council, and fo had time to burn or 
convey away thoſe of the two laſt years, with the book in 
which they were entered, However this be, the following 
extracts are taken from ſome ot his letters writ with his own 
hand, and allowed to be authentic. 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Coleman to father la Chaiſe, 
| the 29th of June, 1674. 


« Tam commanded to tell you, that his royal highneſs, 
my maſter, is very lenfible of the friendſhip of his molt 
chriſtian majeſty, which he will endeavour to cuitivate very 
zrefully, and to give him all poſhble affurances of it, to 
take away all jealouſies that his enemies would raiſe to the 
contrary. hat his royal highneis has done nothing in any 
m er whatſoever, nor in any place, againſt the intereſt of 
his zt chriſtian majeſty, but hath rendered him all the 


goud offices he hath been capable of. That as for recalling 


the parliament, and touching my lord Arlington, his bigh- 
nels is altogether of opinion of his majeſty, that neither one 
or her is vieful, but quite contrary, very dangerous as 
wen for England as France; and that his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jcſty is in great danger of loſing the neutrality of England, 
at the next ſeſſion, (if the parliament meet) as he loſt its 
alliance by the peace of Holland at laſt ; becauſe the lower 
houle and their friends (as the furious proteſtants, and the 
malecontents in the houſe of lords) have a defiga to leſſen 
his royal highneſs, and root out the catholic religion; and. 
they think they cannot make uſe of any other fitter means 
to attain their ends, than to raiſe the Purch, and to perplex 
his molt chriſtian majeſty, as much as lies in their power. 


That his highneſs doubts not, but it is abſolutely neceſſary 


for the intereſt of his moſt chriſtian majeſty, and his royal 
highneſs, to ule all endeavours to hinder the meeting of the 
parliament, by perſuading his Britannic majeſty, that his 
greatneſs, his honour, and his quiet, are no leſs concerned 
therein than theirs ſo that if his moſt chriſtian majeſty 
wou'd write treely his thoughts thereupon to bis Britannic 
majeſty, to forewarn him of the danger he apprehends from 
thence, and would withal think fit to make him the ſame 


generous offers of his purſe, to perſuade him to ditlolve the 


preſent pari;zment, as he hath done to his highneſs, for the 
election of another, perhaps he would ſucceed therein by the 
alllſtance we would give him here. As for another parlia— 
ment, it would be ealy enough to get ſuch a one as we wiſh 
tor; the conſtitutions of our parliaments being of ſuch a 
nature, that as there is nothing to be hoped for by the king 
from an old one, to there is nothing to be feared from a new 
one; becauſe ſuch a one, at their firſt meeting, muſt needs 
alüſt his majeſty, ſo far as to enable him to acknowledge 
lis obligations both to his moſt chriſtian majeſty and to all 
ine world. 

There was in the year 1674, a prorogation of the par- 
liament, which laſted fourteen months: it appears in this 
letter, that the intereſts of the king of France and the 


popith religion were the true cauſe of this long proroga— 
ton, | 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Coleman to father la Chaiſe, 
September 25, 1674. 


: * FOR the firſt point of your letter, his royal highneſs 
a 


5 commanded me to tell you, that he will govern himſelf 
cording to your advice, and treat of nothing concerning 


s See note above, p. 


the catholic religion with monſieur Rouvigny, nor with any 
other perſon than yourſelf ; but that he will communicate to 
you all things he ſhall find neceflary for the good of the ca- 
tholics, and ſhal! be very well pleaſed to receive advices 
from you thereupon. For the reſt his royal highneſs does a 
little wonder, that he hears nothing from monſteur Rou- 
vigny touching the ſecond point of your letter, ſince you 
have written fo poſitively that he had orders to confirm, 
and procure execution of what his molt chriſtian majeſty pro- 
poſed to him the ſecond of June laſt, by your mediation. — 
His moſt chriſtian majeſty made a very generous offer to his 
royal highneſs of the alliſtance of his purſe, to enable him 
to defend them both from the evils that threatened them, 
and by good luck his royal highneſs has laboured with ſo 
much diligence and ſucceſs, that the dangers which they 
apprehended are a little put off: but one thing more is 
neceflary for the periect ſecuring their affairs; and without 
making one ſtep more, all that he has already done will 
ſignify nothing. For that the aſſiſtance of his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty is no leſs veceffary at preſent than heretofore, to 
ſubdue entirely thote, who being cxaſperated againſt his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, as much as againſt his royal highnefs, 
and are angry with his royal highnets, only becauſe he 1s 
lo unalterably addicted to the intereſt of his moſt chriſtian 
majeſty, will exerciſe their malice and their rage with more 
brutalicy than ever, if they find occaſion for it hercafter. 
It you can therefore, by your credit, obtain from his mo{t 
chriſtian majeſty the accompliſhinent of the offer of his purſe, 
for raiſing the reputation of his royal highneſs in the opi— 
nion of his Britannic majeſty, and for putting him in con- 
dition to reſiſt the ſnarpeſt batteries of the adverſaries of his 
moſt chriſtian majeſty, and royal highneſs, to wit, the poſſi- 
bility they pretend to get money from the parliament, and 
the impothbility of having any elſewhere, by which they 
often keep the mind of his Britannic majeſty in fuſpence, 
and wherein they place the hope they have to conquer him 
at laſt : there will nothing more remain, to be feared by 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty, or his royal highneſs, but his 
royal highneſs will be able to diflolve the parliament with 
eaſe, and afterwards, in recompence of the ſaid affiſtance, 
will perform on his part, all that his moſt chriſtian ma- 
jeſty ſhall aſk of him, and will proceed with fincerity, 
upon the word of a prince, (that no man can reproach 


him for violation of) for the intereſt of his moſt chriſtia 
majeſty,” | 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Coleman to the pope's nuncio 
at Bruflels, September 4, 1674. 


— — THAT the duke's principal defign is, to uſe 


the pope's interpoſition, and by that means to eſtabliſh him 


ſelf in the potſeſhon of his eſtate, through the aſſiſtance of 
France and Spain, and to turn all their cares for the eaſe of 
the pope's friends, and particularly for the catholics of the 
church, againſt their enemies; and affures him he will find, 
that the pope never had an occafion ſo favourable as at this 
hour, to enrich thoſe of his family, and to augment the 


number of his friends; and if he lets it flip, he never will 


find the like; ſo that if ever they propoſe to make uſe of 
the treaſure of the church, it is now they ought to do it; 


for they can demand nothing that the duke will not be ca- 
pable to do for the pope's friends :—on the other fide, with- 


out their aid, he will run great hazard of being loſt, both 
himſelf and his affociates,” 


Extract of a letter from Mr. Coleman to the ſame nuncio, 
written October 23, 1674. 


« YOU agree with me, that money is the only means 


of bringing the king into the duke's intereſt, and of diſen- 
gaging him from the parliament ; and you muſt alſo agree 
with me, that nothing can more promote the intereſt of the 
catholic party, which is the principal object of the duke's 
care and affection, and of the hatred of the parliament, 
and which muſt hope, or fear, according as the one or the 
other of them increaſe in power. Nothing in the world 
is more certain, than that the king has a good inclination to- 
wards the duke, and the catholics, and would join himſelf 
willingly and inſeparably to their intereſts, if he did not ap— 
prehend ſome danger from ſuch a union; which, however, 
he would not have cauſe to fear, if he found their intereſt, 
and conſequently their power, ſo far advanced above that of 
their adverſaries, that they ſhould neither have the power 
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nor the boldneſs to conteſt any thing with them ; which the 
king could ſee in a very little time, if we could perſuade 
him to do two or three things : — And I am certain 
money could not fail of perſuading him to it; for there is 
nothing it cannot make him do, though it were as.much to 
his prejudice, as this we endeavour to perſuade him to will 
be to his advantage.” | 


In another letter, Coleman poſitively ſaid, © That it was 
by the credit of the catholics, that the parliament was pro- 
rogued till the 13th day of April 1675.“ 


Extract from a letter of Mr. Coleman, to father la 
Chaiſe. | 


© _—— OUR. prevailing in theſe things will give the 
greateſt blow to the proteſtant religion here, that ever it re- 
ceived ſince its birth.“ 5 


In another. 


«© WE have here a miglity work upon our hands, no lefs 
than the converſion of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps 
the ſubduing of a peſtilent hereſy, which has domineered 
over great part of this northern world a long time; there 
were never ſuch hopes of ſucceſs fince the death of quee 
Mary, as now in our days.“ | 


In the ſame letter. 


cc 


THE oppoſition we are ſure to meet with is 
alſo like to be great ; ſo that it imports us to get all the aid 
and aſſiſtance we can, for the harveſt is great, and the la- 
bourers but few.” 


After the reading, of theſe letters, Coleman alledged in 
his defence. | | 

*© 1. That Oates, who now pretended ſuch acquaintance 
with him; declared before the king and council, That he ne- 
ver ſaw him hefore, or did not know him.“ 

To which the other anſwered, * That it being candle- 
light, and his fight weak, and Coleman altered in habit and 
wig, he did at firſt ſay, he could not ſwear that was the man, 
or that he had ever ſeen him before; but as ſoon as he heard 
him ſpeak, he knew him well, and ceuld have then ſworn 
it, had it been demanded.” | 

© 2. That had the things now alledged by Oates been 
true, he would have charged the ſame before the council : 
but then he only charged him with the ſending of one letter, 
and ſuch flender matters, that the council was ready to 
let him go at large: and therefore all the reſt muſt be 
invented ſince.“ 

To this Oates replied, © That he was then ſo weak and 
weary, he could not tell well what he ſaid; beſides, his de- 
ſign was then to lay no more to his charge, than might ſerve 
for information, &c.“ | : 

* 3. Whereas Oates charged him with conſenting to 
Wakeman's poiſoning of the king, and that it was conſulted 
by him in Auguſt, and, as he remembered, about the 21ſt 
day, Coleman alledged, that he was then in Warwickſhire, 
and one of his men and he were there al! Auguſt, as he 
thougbt, but was not ſure of it; and after conviction, he 
offered a book that would ſhew he was out of town from 
the 18th, to the 31ſt of Auguſt.“ But this was no evidence 
in itſelf, and offered too late, ſo it did not contradict Oates, 
who was not poſitive to a day, but only to the month. 

As to what was ſworn by Bedloe, he made no other anſwer 
than a ſolemn affeveration, that he never ſaw the man in 
his life, Bur as to his papers, which he did not deny, he 
alledged, ** There was no treaſon in them, though very 
extravagant expreſſions ; and that it would plainly appear 
trom them, that his detign was fo far from killing the king, 
that it was only to make the king and duke as great as 
could be.” | 


1. It 1s proper to remark upon this laſt anſwer, that ac- 
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cording to Oates's depoſition, the reſolution to kit 
was taken but the 24th of April 1678, and theſe letters u. 
of the years 1674, and 1675; conſequently they cg Was 
mention the deſign of killing the king, neither were "s 
produced in proof of that article. . the 

2. Oates had accuſed Coleman of being concerned! 
plot, before his letters were found. How then, if . ry 
not know Coleman, could he guels ſo right, as to lay eh 
to his charge, which were found in letters under his 08 
hand? | wh 

3. Coleman owned, that his intention was to m 
king and duke of York as great as was poſhble, This u 
a neceſſary conſequence of the projected change of reli 5 
For it was not poſſible to ſubvert religion, without 3 "yh 
verfion of .the government, nor to render the king abfoly 
without a defign of altering religion, ſince the king ang ror, 
were both catholics. One of theſe articles pro g 
ſarily proves the other. | | 

In the concluſion of his defence, he uſed theſe y 
*« Poſitively I fay, and upon my falvation : 
ſaw theſe witnefles, Oates but once, 
before.” 
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The jury, who' were all gentlemen of the county of Mig 
dleſex, againſt whom Coleman had made no exceptions 
withdrawing, in a little time brought him in guilty of hich 
treaſon. The day after he received ſentence of death ind 
the za of December was hanged and quartered accordino 
to euſtom. He perſiſted to the laſt moment in the denjy 
of the crimes for which he was condemned. But x , 
letters ſeemed at leaſt to prove a defign of extirpating the 
proteſtant religion, he declared his ſole intention was tg 
procure liberty of conſcience for the papiſts. Probably i: 
will not be univerſally agreed, that this is the natural ſenbe 
of the expreſſions in his letters. It is true, a report wy 
ſpread in London, that he was promiſed a pardon, in caſe 
he made no confeſſion; but ſuch rumours are not much t9 
be credited b. | 

The ſame day that Coleman was tried, the king at the 
requeſt of the lords, publiſhed a proclamation, promiſing, 
That if any perſon or perſons ſhall before the 25th day 
of December next, make any farther diſcovery of the 
late horrid deſign againſt his majeſty's perſon and go. 
vernment, he or they ſhall not only receive from 
his majeſty for every ſuch diſcovery, the reward of tuo 5 
hundred pounds; but if he or they were a principal « WE 
principals in the Taid deſign, they ſhall have his majcft's I 
' gracious pardon.” 

Whether through a defire of having this reward, or thit I 
they believed to have a good foundation, Oates and Bedloz 
had the boldneſs before the king and council to accule the A 
queen herſelf, of conſenting to the death of the king, and 
of being in the deſign to poiſon him by means of Wake- 
man. But, beſides that their depoſitions contained onl! 
certain figns which were far from proofs, the king ſtopped 
this affair by his authority. But he could not prevent at 
addreſs from the commons, to defire the immediate e. 
moval of the queen and her family from the court a 
Whitchall, The king was ſo offended at Oates's inlo 
lence, that he ordered a ſtricter guard upon him than ev, 
But the day after, the commons addrefled him, © Tix 
Oates be freed from his reſtraint, attended by his own J 
ſervants, and that a competent allowance be appointed! WW 
for his maintenance.“ At the ſame time they refolvic, WE 
that an addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, that all paid 
and ſuſpected papiſts within the ſeveral counties of Englard | 
may be ſecured, . 

The 6th of December, they impeached the five lords in 
the Tower, at the bar of the houſe of peers. But they had | 
not time to exhibit the articles againſt them, and the alfa 
was reſumed by another houſe of commons. 5 

' The 17th of December were arraigned at the Old Baile! 
five of thoſe arreſted for the plot, namely, William Irene, 
and Thomas Pickering, both prieſts; John Grove 2 150 
brother, Thomas Whitebread provincial of the jeſuits, and 
John Fenwick a jeſuit alſo. But in the courſe of the &. 
dence, there not appearing ſufficient proof againſt the the 


— — 


of all that paſſed that very night. And he found his behaviour made gre" 
impreſſions on them all: it was given out, to make the duke More odo, 
that Coleman was kept up from niaking confeſſion, by the hopes the du» 
ſent of a pardon at 'I'ybuin. But he could not be 10 ignorant, 45 any 85 
know, that at that time it was not in the king's power to pardon Ts 
while the tide ran ſo high. Burnet, p. 437. | 
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laſt, they were reſerved for another time. So, the three firſt 
wy were tried that day. The ſum of Oates's evidence againſt 


them was: 


« 1. That at the grand conſults of April the 24th, at the 
White Horſe in the Strand, whereof Ireland was one ; it was 
reſolved, that Pickering and Grove, as having been formerly 

oaged, ſhould go on in their defign and attempt to aſſaſſi- 
= the king; and that Grove being a Jayman, ſhould have 
fifteen hundred pounds for his reward ; and Pickering being 
apriet, thirty thouſand maſſes, which at twelve pence a maſs, 
amounted to that ſum. _ | | i ; 

4e 2. That this reſolve was the fame day drawn up in wri- 
ting by one Mico, that was ſecretary to the ſociety, and com- 
anion to provincial Whitebread, at the ſaid Whitebread 8 
chamber, who having ſigned it, it was carried by the depo. 
nent Oates, as being a meſſenger to the conſult, to be ſigned 
by the reſt of the colloquies ; and that Ireland in his own 
chamber did ſign it in his preſence. V 

« , That Pickering and Grove conſented to ſuch reſolve, 
accepted the terms, and alſo ſigned it the ſame day in White- 
pread's chamber, at Mrs. Sanders's at W ild-houſe, where, in 
alittle chapel, they, and about forty or fifty of the conſultors 
heard maſs, and received the ſacrament, adminiſtered by one 
Barton, a jeſuit, and thereupon took an oath of ſecrecy upon 
a maſs book, which Mico held, while Whitebread pronounced 
the words. 5 = | 5 

« 4. That in purſuance of this reſolve, the deponent did 
ſeyeral times ſee Pickering and Grove walk in the Park to- 
gether, with ſcrewed piſtols, longer than ordinary piſtols, 
and ſhorter than ſome carbines: that they had ſilver bullets 
champt, to render the wound incurable, and that he ſaw 
Grove's bullets in May, and Pickering's in Auguſt : More- 

8 | | 
oe 5. That before the conſult, in the month of March, 
Pickering had a fair opportunity to ſhoot the king; but the 
flint of his piſtol happened to be looſe, and he durſt not ven- 
ture to give fire; and becauſe by their negligence this oppor- 
tunity was miffed, Pickering underwent penance, and had 
twenty or thirty ſtrokes of diſcipline, and Grove was chidden 
for his careleſneſs, as the deponent had ſeen in Whitebread's 
letters. | 

© 6. That Grove did go about with one Smith, to gather 
Peter pence, either to carry on the deſign, or to ſend to 
Rome: that he ſaw the book wherein it was entered, and 
heard the ſaid Grove ſay, he had been gathering it.“ 


Bedloe the ſecond witneſs ſworc, | 

&« 1, That he was employed for the ſpace of five years as 
a meſſenger, by the conſpirators, for carrying their letters to 
the confederates beyond ſeas, and bringing others back, all, 
or molt of them relating to the plot; for he had a way to 
open and read them, by which he fully informed himſelf of 
thoſe matters : and of the nature of the plot ; he heard ſome 
of the conſpirators fay, That they would not leave any mem- 
ber of any herctic in England, that ſhould ſurvive to tell 
hereafter, that there ever was any ſuch religion in England, 
as the proteſtant. And to confirm his intimacy with them, 
he ſwore the manner of his. firſt coming to be employed by 
them; by means of a lady abbeſs of the Engliſh nunnery of 
Dunkirk, who having kept him fix weeks in her convent, 
recommended him to fir John Warner, as a proper inſtru- 
ment, who afterwards ſent him to father Harcourt to be in- 
liructed.” And as a further confirmation, he brought his 
brother James Bedloe, who ſwore he knew nothing of the 
plot, but did teſtify, ** That he had heard the priſoners often 


named as being of his brother's acquaintance z and that he 


had, on his brother's behalf, received ſeveral ſums of money 
from prieſts and jeſuits, as fifty or ſixty pounds at a time. 
* 2. That about the latter end of Auguſt, this year, at 


Mr. Harcourt's chamber, he met the priſoners, Ireland, 


Pickering and Grove, with ſome others, where he heard 
them diſcourſe, that fince the four Iriſh ruffians had miſled 
killing the king at Windſor, Pickering and Grove ſhould go 
on with their deſign, and that one Conyers, a Benedictine 
monk, was to be joined with them; and that they ſhould 
endeavour to aflaſfinate his majeſty in his morning walks at 

ewmarket ; that they were very eager upon it; and Mr, 
Grove, more forward than the reit, ſaid, ſince it could not 

e done clandeſtinely, it ſhould be attempted openly ; and 
that thoſe who ſhould fall in the attempt, had the glory to 
e ma good cauſe : but if they were diſcovered, the diſco- 
very could never come to that height, but their party would 
be ſtrong enough to bring it to pals. 


3. He ſwore that Harcourt told him, Grove was to have 
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fifteen hundred pounds, and Pickering as many maſſes, at 
twelve pence a maſs, as came to the like ſum. 

% 4. That at the ſame time, when the diſcourſe about 
killing the king was at Harcourt's chamber, there was like- 
wiſe a deſign concerted amongſt them of killing ſeveral noble 


perſons, and the particular parts aſſigned to every one; as 


Knight, to kill the earl of Shaftſbury ; Prichard, the duke 
of Buckingham; Oneil, the earl of Offory : Obrian, the 
duke of Ormond, &c. | 


The defence made by the priſoners conſiſted in: 

* 1. A peremptory denial of the whole. Grove particu- 
larly ſaid, as I have a foul to ſave, I know nothing of this 
matter charged upon me. Pickering affirmed, that he never 
ſhot off a piſtol in his life. And Whitebread, who was there 
during the trial, declared before Almighty God, that Oates 
had not ſpoken three words of truth. 


* 2, A particular denial of their knowledge of, or acquain- 


tance with, the witneſſes. Ireland denied that he ever ſaw 
Bedloe, before that time in the court ; and challenged him 
to produce one witneſs that he had ever ſpoken to him. 
Pickering affirmed, that he never ſaw Oates before; and of- 
fered to {wear that he never was in Bedloe's company. And 
Grove affirmed, that he had ſcarce any acquaintance with 
Oates. Whereupon Oates gave him a remarkable token, 
viz. that in December laſt, when he was with him, he owned, 
that he and three Iriſhmen had fired Southwark ; and that 
they had a thouſand pounds given them for it; whereof he 
had four hundred pounds, and the others two hundred pounds 
a-piece. 

Fi 3. Ireland againſt Bedloe's evidence, affirmed, he was 


not in London the whole month of Auguſt, and part of 


September; and offered to prove it by twenty witneſſes, 
that he was in Staffordſhire and Cheſhire all that time : and 
urged Bedloe to name the place, and the company wherever 
they met together. But not only Bedloe ſwore the contrary, 


but likewiſe Oates himſelf; but what ſeemed more important, 
one Sarah Pain, formerly a ſervant to Grove, ſwore that ſhe ſaw 


Mr. Ireland at a ſcrivener's door in Fetter-Lane, about the 
12th or 13th of Auguſt. ou 

5 4. Ireland, as well as Whitebread, objected againſt the 
grand conſult of April the 24th, that hundreds could prove 
that Oates was at St, Omer's all the months of April and May ; 
and offered to produce a certificate from thence, under the 
ſeal of the college.“ But ſuch certificate was not allowed 
as evidence by the law of England. Laſtly, they en- 
deavoured to blaſt the reputation of doctor Oates, and 


prove him perjured, ſince he had ſaid before the coun: 


cil, that he knew no more. than what he had already 


depoſed, and yet had fince added other teſtimonies. As T 


have ſpoken of this objection, I ſhall not repeat here whar 
has been ſaid. | | 


In concluſion, all three were found guilty, and ſentenced to 
be drawn, hanged and quartered. Bur the execution of Ire- 


land and Grove was deferred till the 24th of January follow- | 


ing, and that of Pickering to the gth of May, They perſiſted 
all three to their laſt breath, to proteſt they were as innocent 
of the crimes for which they were condemned, as the child 
unborn. As all the papiſts that ſuffered for this conſpiracy 


made uſe of the ſame manner of expreſſion, to declare their 


innocence, it was believed, there was ſome equivocation in 


| theſe words, though it could not be ſaid wherein it con- 


ſiſted. 


If it 1s confidered, that the evidence of Oates and Bedloe 
upon oath, was poſitive, and that the priſoners alledged in 
their defence only bare negations, the jury will che eafily 
juſtified in their verdict. For why ſhould they credit the 
aſſeverations and oaths of the Figs 
ſitions of the two witneſſes? And yet, it was afterwards, and 
ſtill is, pretended by many, that the condemned perſons were 
innocent. 1. Becauſe they aſſerted their innocence with their 
dying breath. 2. Becaule it is taken for granted that Oates 


and Bedloe were great villains. 3. But the ſtrongeſt proof, 


according to thoſe who are of this opinion, is, that it was 
upon the trial of theſe three men that Oates in the reign of 
king James II. was convicted of perjury upon the depoſitions 
of twenty-two witneſſes from St. Omer's, who ſwore that 
Oates was at St. Omer's, in the juſuits college, the whole 
months of April and May, without ever ſtirring from thence, 
Moreover, above forty witneſſes from the counties of Stafford 
and Cheſter, depoſed upon oath, that father Ireland was in 


thoſe counties all Auguſt, and part of September. 


To aſſiſt the reader to judge of this affair, I think it re- 
ceſſary to make ſome remarks, and the rather, as the gif 


Pute 
upon this ſubject is not yet ended. 5 


d, more than the depo- 
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1. The defence by the alibi is liable to great incon- 
veniences, fince, there. being two contradictory evidences, it 
leaves the judges doubtful what to reſolve. Generally if they 
come to a determination, it is not becauſe there is reaſon to 
believe one of the evidences more than the other, but be- 


Cauſe equity requires that they incline rather to elemency 


than rigour. In the preſent trial, there were no depoſitions 
in favour of the alibi, but only a bare allegation of the pri- 
ſoners, and an offer of proof by abſent witnefles. So, even 
ſuppoſing the innocence! of the three accuſed perſons, the 
jury could not but find them guilty, unleſs they preferred 
the bare afleveration of the priſoners, to the oaths of the 
witneſſes, which is never practiſed. But in the trial of Oates, 
the proof of the alibi was made uſe of to convict him of per- 
jury, and ſentence him for it to a very rigorous puniſhment. 
It belongs to the lawyers to decide, whether. this be exactly 
regular. | | „„ 
2. If the circumſtances of the times of theſe two trials 
are conſidered, it will be found, there is as much reaſon to 
believe, in reſpect of- one as of the other, that prejudice and 
paſſion bore a great ſway. When the three jeſuits were 
condemned, the Whole kingdom was alarmed with the noiſe 
of a plot, formed by that ſocicty againſt the king, the go- 
vernment, and the proteſtant religion. The two houſes of 


parliament had ſupported the reality of this plot, by the 


unanimity of their votes, and the king himſelf ſuppoſed it 
in all his proclamations. It ſhould not therefore be ſtrange, 
that the judges and jury were prejudiced, and thereby in- 
clined blindly to believe what Oates and Bedloe depoſed. 
But on the other hand, when Oates was convicted of per- 
jury, the face of things was entirely changed, A very zea- 
lous catholic king was on the throne, and it was now dan- 
gerous to affirm, there was a popiſh plot in 1678. The pa- 
piſts had now the fame fuperiority over the proteſtants, as 
the proteſtants had in 1678 over the catholics, and the 
3udges were entirely devoted to the king. It ſuffices to ſay 
in a word, that Jefferies was his judge, who forgot nothing 
which he thought capable to prejudice the jury againſt the 
priſoner. In ihort, Oates was condemned upon the evidence 
of twenty two witneſſes from St. Omer's, all ſcholars or de- 
pendents of the jeſuits, and upon that of forty other witneſ- 


ſes from the counties of Cheſter and Stafford, amongſt whom 


it is only ſaid there were ſeveral proteſtants. Moreover, the 
queſtion was not only, whether Ireland was in thoſe counties 
during the months of Auguſt and September, but whether 
he had never ſtirred from thence in that time k. Now it is 
hard to conceive that ſuch a negative propoſition can be 
proved by forty witneſſes. : | = 

Having thus repreſented what is urged on both fides, I 
lcave the reader to his own judgment. The affair of the 
conſpiracy muſt now be interrupted for ſome time, in order 
to proceed to another which made a great noiſe at this time. 
But it is neceſſary to look back a little on the fituation of the 
Engliſh court. | 

The earl of Danby, lord treaſurer, was confidered as the 
king's prime miniſter. He had a great genius, and a ſolid 
judgment, and as he diſapproved of the principles of the 
cabal, endeavoured to diſengage the king from the methods 
he had been led into by their counſels. This drew upon 
him the enmity of the duke of York, and all the French 
faction, with whom joined the lord Ruſſel, and other male- 
contents in the houſe of commons; and among the. peers, 
the carls of Efſex and Shaftſbury, whilſt the duke of Mon- 
mouth, and the ducheſs of Portſmouth did their utmoſt to 
teffen his credit with the king. In a word, a ſtrong party 
was formed again him, who were bent to ruin him at any 
rate. Theſe enemies were ailo joined by another, who had 
been his moſt intimate friend. This was Mr. Montague 
embaſſador in France, who aſpiring to the office of ſecretary 
of ſtate, took it very ill that the treaſurer had engaged to 


+ The provi of the alini, is that whereby the priſoner endeavours to 


prove his being in a different place from that where the crime for which he 


tands indictec, was, or is fnppoied to be committed, 

* Awoias ore ſhe flaw Irciand in Loridon, about the middle of Auguſt, 
Burnet, p. 443. 

| Burnet ay, me cat of Danby having broke with Montague, was ap- 
prenenfve Montague gught accule him, fo reſolved to prevent hun. Jenkins, 
then at Nimeguen, writ over, according to a direction ſent him, as was be- 
heved, that he underitood Montague had been in a ſecret correſpondence 
with the pope's nuntio zt Pans (Montague, it ems, had made uſe of him, 
and gwen him money, which he loved, for juch ſecrets as he could draw from 
bin,) Upon Jeukins's letter, the king ſent the above meſſage to the com- 


debate about the meſſage was in hand, the box was brought to him, which 
he opened, and took out two of the lord Nanhy's letters, that contained in- 


ſurer's moſt dangerous enemy, becauſe he had 


'the king's conſent or knowledge, came to London 


were theſe words, This letter is writ by my order, C. R. u. 


bring in fir William Temple. Mr. Montague was the y 
0 


8 84 rivate low... 
in his hands from that miniſter, and though * 8 
Nat 


divulge them without great injury to the king, this gave], 
no uneaſineſs, becauſe reſolving to throw himſelf molin 
party againſt the court, which was moſt prevalent 1 th 
parliament, he knew he ſhould be protected, even , th 
the king himſelf, To this end, he got himſelf elected Ing 


ber for Northampton, and ſuddenly leaving Paris Dri 
s ‚˖ 


his ſeat in the houſe. The king offended at ſo 8 
q 


proceeding, and being alſo informed by the Swediſh en, 

ſador of the deſign of the treaſurer's enemies, and the; " 
tention to make uſe of his letters, ſent the 19th of Vee 
the following meſſage to the houſe of commons. l 
upon information that Mr. Montague, a member of th 

houſe, and late embaſlador in France, bad held ſeyery Ky 
ferences with the pope's nuntio there, without any direclio. 
or inſtructions from his majeſty; his majeſty to the end the 
he might know the truth of that matter, had given 3 
for the ſeizing of Mr. Montague's papers !.“ The n 
of the oppoſite party to the king, made great object Fe 
this meflage, pretending, it ought to be firſt Known, (6, 
ther the information had been given upon oath and wha as 
the nature of Mr. Montague's crime, before they could cog. 
ſent to the ſeizure of his papers. Upon this Mr, Montiow 
acquainted the houſe, © That he had in his cuſtody TR 
papers, which, as he conceived, might tend very much 0 
the ſafety of the king's perſon, and the preſervation of the 
government.“ A committee was immediately appointed 9 
bring the writings to the houſe, which being accordingly 
done, and Mr: Montague ordered to ſelect ſuch of them a; 
he thought for the ſervice of the houſe, and difpoſe of ths 
reſt as he pleaſed, he produced two letters out of many 
others, both ſubſcribed, Danby, and ſent to him at Paris, on 
the negotiation of the money which his majeſty expected 
from the king of France, at the bottom of one of which 


ons tg 


Theſe letters diſcovering to the houſe, from whence had pro- 
ceeded the king's delays with regard to the war againſt 
France, they immediately reſolved, ©** That there was ſuff. 
cient matter of impeachment againſt Thomas earl of Danby, 
lord treaſurer of England,” and within two days, by the help 
of Mr. Montague, the articles of impeachment were dran 
up, and ſent to the houſe of lords. But this impeachment 
was rather againſt the king himſelf, than the earl of Danby, 
who had only acted by his expreſs orders. For, though in 
the impeachment were inſerted ſeveral articles which only con- 
cerned the ear], it was not in thoſe that the ſtrength of the in- 
peachment conſiſted, but in thoſe relating to the negotiation 
with France, concerning the king's penſion, on pretence that 
the lord treaſurer had acted without order, though the con- 
trary was not doubted en. But the intention was to oblige the 
earl for his own ſafety to plead the king's orders for what he 
had done. This perplexed him extremely, for he could no- 
juſtify himſelf without accuſing the king, and he could not 
accuſe the king, without entirely forfeiting his favour, Elpe- 
cially as the king had earneſtly defired him not to divulge h 
ſecrets, offering him letters of pardon to ſcreen him from the 
parliament. He therefore reſolved to conceal the kings pri 
vate orders upon this affair, but however could not he'p 
ſending two of Montague's letters to the commons, waici 
diſcovered him to be the principal author of this negott 
ation. Theſe letters alſo ſhewed, that the court of France 
conſidered the lord treaſurer as their great enemy, whole 
ruin was to be effected, in order to have the king of Eng. 
land at their diſpoſal. But the commons were 10 enfege 
againſt the earl, that they would not ſuffer theſe letters i0 
be read. On the other hand, when the articles of his 15 
peachment were read in the houſe of lords, he in a {pc 


ſtructions to him to treat with the king of France for three hundred thouſan 
pounds a year, for three. years, if a peace ſucceeded; ſince it would pt 
convenient for the king to meet a parliament in all that time, and i 
charged to mention no part of this to the ſecretary of ſtate. gt 
words made very much for ſecretary Coventry, fince now it appearech us 
he was not truſted with theſe ill practices, p. 440, 442. 3 
m The firſt was dated January 17, 1677-8, and the ſecond March 28 
1678. | at. mo! 
" The ſubſtance of the articles againſt him, was, 1. That he ha Loc | 
with foreign princes and embafſadors, without the privity of the ecke Ro 
of ſtate. 2. Endeavoured to ſubvert the antient form of government; te 
deſigned to raiſe and keep up a ſtanding army. 3. Attempted to 3 7 5 
meeting of parliaments. 4. Concealed and ſupprefied the e r 
popiſh plot. 5. Had waſted the king's treaſure, and flued out pen, _ 
of money for unneceflary penſions, and ſecret ſervices to the Va ww N 
hundred and thirty one thouſand, ſix hundred and two pounds, in e r 
b. Procured for himſelf conſiderable gifts and grants. Kennet, Pr 350 jo 
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tly inſinuated, that he could make ſuch a defence, 
3 admit of no reply. Every one knew what he 
meant, but it is certain, he was not ſo much aimed at as the 
king himſelf, and that it was intended by this means, more 
than by the plot itſelf, to ſhew the public, that the king 
and the duke of York were the real authors of all the evils 
of the kingdom, and in a word, the heads of the con- 
ſniracy to ſubvert the government and proteſtant religion. 
The king eaſily perceived the defign of the earl of Danby's 
impeachment, and therefore, before the lords could reſolve, 
whether the earl of Danby ſhould be ſent to the Tower, 
came to the parliament the zoth of December, and pro- 
rogued it to the 4th of February, after paſſing a ſingle act 
againſt the papiſts. : _— 
Immediately after the prorogation of the parliament, fir 
Joſeph Williamſon ſecretary of ſtate, reſigned the ſeals into 
the hands of the king, who appointed Robert Spencer earl 
of Sunderland in his room, though he had piven hopes of 
the place to fir William Temple, then embatlador in Hol- 
land, and had called him over for that purpoſe. But Temple 


at his arrival found the poſt filled, the earl of Sunderland 


having paid Willamſon fix thouſand pounds, and five hun- 
dred guineas, Which Temple was not able or willing to give. 
Shortly after, the king diſmiſſed the carl of Danby, and put 
the treaſury into commiſfion b. | 

- [1678-9. After the prorogation, the king was extremely 
embarratſed, not only by rcaſon of the carl of Danby's 
impeachment, which properly fell upon him, but alſo by 
freſh diſcoveries, both of thg plot and Godfrey's murder. 
The 21ſt of December, Miles Prance, a goldſmith of Lon- 
don, a papiſt, who had ſometimes worked for the queen in 


her chapel of Somerſet-houſe, was taken up by a warrant 


from the council, upon the information of one Wren, a 
lodger in his houſe, that he was concerned in the murder of 
Godfrey. Though it was very poſhble for Godtrey to have 
been murdered by perſons not in the plot, yet it was generally 
believed, the murder was committed by papiſts, and that 
if the authors could be diſcovered, it would be a great means 
to unravel the plot. Wherefore the two houſes had appointed 
a committee, of which the ear] of Shaftſbury was chairman, 
to enquire after the authors of the murder. 

In this affair as in that of the plot there are, among the 
hiſtorians, two parties directly oppoſite, one aſſerting the 
aurder was committed by papiſts, and the other maintain- 
ing the contrary. Theſe, in ſupport of their opinion, re- 
late numberleſs facts, with ſo many circumſtances, that they 
would be more than capable of proving what they advance, 
could their faithfulneſs and alſo the certainty of the facts be 
entirely relied on. But it is very ſurprifing, to ſee conti- 
nually the truth of their opinion ſuppoſed, without any other 
proof than a great many unwarranted facts. This may pats 
when we write only for one of the parties, ever ready to 
believe what is advanced by an hiſtorian of their own ſide ; 
but as I write for foreigners, to whom the actors and the 
zuthors are equally unknown, I am not to ſuppoſe true, facts 
of which I ſee no proof. I do not hereby pretend to inſi— 
nuate to my readers, that all theſe facts are falſe, but 
only that J have not ſufficient reaſons to believe them true, 
and conſequently ought not to form any ſuppoſition upon 
them. | 

As for Prance the goldſmith, it is readily ſuppoſed, he 
was maliciouſly accuſed by Wren, becaufe Prance had forced 
him to pay fourteen months rent, due to him for lodging, 
and that having at fiſt with execrations denied the murder, 
he was at laſt compelled by threats and ill treatment to 
confeſs that he knew the whole matter, and to give a par- 
ticular account of all the circumſtances. If this ſuppoſition 
was well proved, or at leaſt ſupported by the teſtimony of 
any cotemporary perſon of reputation known in London, 
there would be no occafion to ſeck for other proofs. But, 
as I have ſaid, theſe facts are declared as undeniable, without 
y warrant, For my part, who feck not to impoſe upon 
my readers, I ſhall only inform them of the facts univerſally 
acknowledged, adding alſo ſuch as are doubtful and advanced 
without proof, that the reader may know what he is to ad- 
here to. | | 

Prance being arreſted, as I ſaid, was carried to Weſtminſter 
to be examined before a committee of the lords. | 
Acre a deciſive fact is begun to be advanced without any 
zuthors, namely, that Prance was firſt carried into a little 


a affirmed, that he had never done any thing of great moment, for 
* e had not always had his majeſty's command, | 

3 5 commiſſioners were, Arthur Capel earl ot Eſſex, Lawrence Hyde 

. Kc So Clarendon's brother, fir John Ernle, fir Edward Deering, and 

"oy 10 odolphin. Kennet, p. 357. This year died Henry Olden- 
Eu ſecretary to the royal ſociety, firſt publither of the philoſophical 


room, where ſeveral perſons went to ſee him, and among 
others Bedloc, who knowing him not, privately enquired 
which was the priſoner? When he was informed, he with- 
drew to an cating-houſe, in the neighbourhood, where Prance 
was brought ſome time after, till he ſhould be called to his 
examination. As ſoon as Bedloe, who was purpoſely planted 
in the ſame room, had caſt his eyes upon him, he cried out, 
This is one of the rogues that I ſaw with a dark lanthorn 
about the body of fir Edmundbury Godfrey; but he was 
then in a perriwig.“ | 

If any care had been taken to prove that Bedloe had aſked 
which was Prance, and that he purpoſely waited for him 
in the eating-houſe, where he knew he was to be brought, 
there would be no need of other proof, and the cafe would 


be decided. But this fact entirely reſts upon the authority of 
the hiſtorian who relates it 4, 


Prance being carried to the committee of lords, Bedloe 


directly charged him with the murder of Godfrey, and Wren 
with being out of the houſe while the body was miſling. 
Prance denied all with imprecations upon himſelf. But as 
the bare denial of a priſoner ought not to carry it againſt the 
teſtimony of two witnefles, the lords thought fit to ſend him 
to Newgate, where he was put in the condemned hole, 
loaded with heavy irons, and, ſays my author, left all night 
to confider what further anſwers to make, and whether he 
would venture his ſoul or his body. | 

Herein manifeſtly appears the prejudice of the hiſtorian, 
who cannot have known, that the intention of the lords was 
to leave Prance to confider, whether he would venture his 
ſoul or his body. He ſhould ſay this but by virtue of his 
ſyſtem, which ſuppoſes, that the committee was reſolved 
at any rate, to make Prance an evidence to the murder of 
Godfrey. 


But here is another fact ſtill more important, advanced 


with the ſame aſſurance without any authority. 

The next morning early, a man entered the condemned 
hole, where Prance was; and laying down a paper upon a 
torm juſt by him, retired ; ſoon after came in another with 
a candle, who ſet it down and left him. By that light he 
read the paper, wherein he found briet hints to what he 
was to {wear when he ſhould be called to his ſecond exami- 
nation, with a menace of being hanged if he did not con- 
feſs what was expected of him. Prance, ſays the author, 
preſently imagined this to be a contrivance of the lord 
Shaſtſbury. 

A fact of this nature (which paſſed in a dungeon where 
there is but one man, and where two others, at ſeveral 
times, only go in and out, without ſaying a word, one to 
bring a paper, the other a candle) can only be known by 
Prance's own confeſſion. Now it is certain, Prance never 


owned any ſuch thing; if he had, it would aſſuredly have 


been ſaid, how and upon what occaſion. But if this be ſo, 
how can it be ſaid that Prance imagined this to be a contri— 
vance of the carl of Shaftſbury ? Is it a thing ſo common, 
to know what paſles in a man's private thoughts, that it 1s 
not worth the while to ſay how this knowledge was at- 
tained ? | EOS 

I proceed to other facts which are not conteſted. Prance 
after he had continued in priſon all night, and part of the next 
day, told captain Richardſon, maſter of Newgate, that he had 
matters of great moment to communicate to the earl of Shaftſ- 
bury, chairman of the committee, He was, according to his 
requeſt, carried the ſame night to the earl, who, in preſence 
of three other perſons, examined him five or fix hours. It is 
pretended that the carl abuſed and menaced him, telling him, 
„That there were great ones concerned, and he muſt diſco- 
ver them too; for the little ones ſhould not ſerve his turn,” 
bidding him,“ not ſpare the king himſelf.” It does not how- 
ever appear that theſe menaces made much impreſſion upon 
Prance, ſince his depoſitions reached only perſons of low con- 
dition, However, he diſcovered part of what he ſaid he 
knew, with a promiſe of a more ample confeſſion if he might 
have his pardon. He figned his depoſition, and was returned 
to priſon. Upon this the lords obtained for him from his 
majefty a full and general pardon. Then a committee of the 
lords was ſent to Newgate to acquaint him with it, and to ex- 


amine him. The commons likewiſe ordered him to be exa- 


mined by a committee of ſecrecy. Theſe two examinations 


being made with great ſtrictneſs, Prance was carried the next 


day to Whitehall, to be examined before the king and council. 


tranſactions ; and Andrew Marvel. ; 

4 Our author means Echard. Burnet ſays, Prance being taken up on 
Wren's information, was carried to Weſtminſter, Bedloe accidentally paſ+ 
ſed by, not knowing any thing concerning him: and at firſt fight, he 
charged ſomebody to ſeize on him ; for he was one of thote, whom he faw 
about Godtrey's body, p. 445. 
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In this examination he accuſed five perſons, as actually 
preſent at the murder; namely, Girald and Kelley, two Iriſh 
rieſts; Robert Green, cuſhion man to the queen's chapel; 
22 Hill, ſervant to dr. Godden treaſurer of the chapel; 
and Henry Berry, porter of Somerſet-houſe. Being aſked, 
Why he gave ſo different a relation to the committee of 
lords from what he now ſo freely confeſſed ?” He anſwered, 
ce That he was not then ſure of his pardon.” Being further 
aſked, © Why he came not in upon the proclamation and 
reward thereof?“ He ſaid, ** He was afraid to truſt it.“ As 
he had been very particular concerning the circumſtances of 
the time, place, and manner of the murder, the king to be 
aſſured of the truth, appointed the duke of Monmouth, the 
earl of Offory, and the vice-chamberlain, to go with Prance 
to Somerſet-houſe, and make him ſhew them the places where 
the things were acted. The author ſo often mentioned, adds 
what -deſerves to be remembered. Prance, ſays he, was very 
punctual in naming and ſhewing ſome of the rooms, but fo 
uncertain and dubious in ſome particulars, eſpecially about 
the chief room, that when the duke of Monmouth privately 
aſked the earl of Oſſory, what he thought on it?“ The Earl 
anſwered, „It was all a cheat r.“ I purpoſely take notice of 
this particular, becauſe it is directly contrary to the report 
made to the council, as will preſently appear. 
In the afternoon, Prance, in the preſence of the council, 
was confronted with Green, Berry, and Hill, who denied 
every ſyllable of the charge, and Prance ſtood as ſtoutly to 
every point of the accuſation. After which he was ſent back 
to Newgate for four or five days. 

The ſame author ſays here, that his irons were ſome times 
off and ſometimes on, according as he was in a diſcovering 
temper, That is to ſay, the jailor by the ſecret orders of the 
committee, treated him well or ill, as he was diſpoſed to 
retract or adhere to his depoſition. Another particular is 
likewiſe added, that he was often viſited by members of both 
houſes, who ſometimes ſeverely threatened him when his 
evidence did not agree with Bedloe's, and particularly be- 
cauſe he would not own the perriwig which Bedloe had firſt 
mentioned. But thefe particulars tending to ſhew that Prance 
was forced to depoſe what he knew not, are ſupported by no 
author, no evidence, no authority. There are no other 
vouchers but the hiſtorians who report theſe particulars, 
without vouchſafing to inform their readers from whence they 
received them. | 

After Prance had remained four or five days in Newgate, 
he was once more carried to be examined before the king in 
council. But he made it his requeſt that he might firſt wait 
upon the king himſelf. Upon this Richardſon had orders to 
carry him to Mr. Chithnch's lodgings, where the king came. 
'The king taking Prance into a room by himſelf, after ſome 
time, opened the door, and bad Chiffinch and Richardſon 
take notice of what Prance ſaid; who being called to ſpeak 
out plainly, he declared, That the men he had ſworn againſt 
were all innocent, and that all he had ſworn againſt them was 
faiſe,” which he affirmed (ſays one) with great paſſion and 
afleveration. Upon which the king aſked him,“ Upon your 


ſalvation is it ſo ?” He replied, ** Upon my falvation the whole 


accuſation is falſe.” He was then carried before the council, 
where he declared to the ſame effect, and was aſked, © What 
inducement he had to his former ſtory— who put him 
upon it?“ He ſaid, © No body prompted him; he only 
knew the men he ſwore againſt : he never ſaw Bedloe before 
be was taken up; he knew nothing of the plot nor of the 
murder: and could not reſt for the ſtory he had told. 
But Wren owed him money, and threatened him becauſe he 
dunned him for it, and ſo haired him into it.” He was then 
remanded to priſon, | 

After ſo ſerious an aſſeveration, no man of ſenſe can ima- 
gine, that catholics, or courtiers had gained Prance to re- 
tract his firſt depoſition. For this would be only to alledge 


a bare ſuſpicion without proof. But to have it believed, that 


the committee, and ſeveral members of both houſes, had 
threatened Prance, in caſe his depoſition agreed not with Bed- 
loe's, there is no need of proof, and the bare relation of an 


biſtorian who writ above thirty years after, is more than ſufh- 
dient for that. | 


Unhappily Prance retraQted once more. But this ſignifies 


In an account of the plot printed in 1680, it is ſaid, That Prance gave 
ſuch an exact account of the very ſpot upon which the murder, was commit- 
'cd : where he himſelf, where Berry ſtood; as alſo the door, ſtairs, dark 
ciitry, &c, mentioned in his narrative, that his majeſty's commiſſioners re- 
turned very well fatisficd with the truth of his relation and confeſſion, p. 68. 

* Echard, who has borrowed the following paragraph, as well as ſeveral 
others from fir Roger l'Eſtrange, without naming his author, 

* Burnet ſays, after Prance had declared before the king and council, that 
his firſt confethon was all a fiction, he was carried back to priſon, but imme- 
Aately ſent the keeper of Newgate to the king, to tell him, that all he had 
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guilt upon his conſcience, and the galling weight TY 


verting the marks of a true repentance into the ſto 


ing. 'The keepers were then under the ſole dire&iq 


king, or at leaſt of the courts of juſtice. 


nothing, becauſe he denied what he had lately ſaid e 
king and council, by reaſon of the exceſſive torme; OR 
made to ſuffer, till he had promiſed to depoſe wi, 
deſired. Let us hear what a famous hiſtorians ſay 
occaſion *. 1 5 
“ Prance, excepting juſt after his return, ſtood gr, 

immoveable in his denial, againſt all terrors and tewptriel 
for above twelve days, from the 29th of December t9 N. 
Iith of this preſent January. During which ſpace of ; a 
his uſage was barbarous, and more like the Romiſh TI 
ſition, than the methods of a free nation. For nine fy Ela 
leaſt his caſe was deplorable ; and what with the dead! 4 
and naſtineſs of the place, the diſtreſs of his condition oo 
agony of his thoughts, under the horror of bringin Fu 


5 ne Was 
3 ON this 


his 


irons; he lay in ſuch torments both of body and mind 


that he ſpent his hours in roaring and groaning, frequent 
and pitifully crying out, Not guilty, not guilty \ 
murder, no murder! He uſed the ſame outcries, gr ts : 
ours; at leaſt, to that effect, ſo often, that the impoſers ha 
no way to cover the ſcandal, and the inhumanity of the; 
treatment, but either by imputing the anguiſh of 1 0 


eatt bed Boe b ound 
conſcience to the ravings of a diſtempered brain: or by = | 


- ry of a 
counterfeit madneſs. But when things wgre at the _ 
J 


Prance was now and then, as the good humour prevailed 

eaſed of his irons, comforted with good words and prong, 
and no artifice omitted to bring him to a proper underſtand. 
. 8 ) of a 
certain ambulatory committee, when and what degree to 
ſqueeze, to pinch, to eaſe, to ſhackle, to comfort, or t 
torment their priſoners ; and moſt things were done accord. 
ing to the particular orders of that cabal. It would be tgg 
tedious to recite all the ſufferings of this unfortunate mat 

who being unable'to hold out as Coral had done, and fading 
his life in the ſame danger with thoſe he had accuſed, he xr 
length ſubmitted to the temptation, and upon a new afly. 
rance of pardon, he, pronuſed to ſtand by his former «i. 
dence. Immediately upon this, on the ith of January, 
his irons were knocked off, and he was removed from hard 
boards, and a diſmal cold room, to a fine lodging and a 
curious bed, with variety of the beſt meats and drink. Here 
having pen, ink and paper, and the aſſiſtance of his friend 
one Mr. Boyce, he finiſhed his ſtory, and prepared for being 
a compleat evidence againſt Green, Berry, and Hill, who 
were thortly after to come upon their trials.” 

As the author of this paſlage is not content with infinus- 
ting, that Prance was compelled by rorments to ſupport his 
fecond depoſition, but openly undertakes to prove it by fact, 
which are entirely decifive, it is abſolutely neceſtary for the 
reader's inſtruction to make ſome remarks on this ſubject. 

I. When in a controverted matter, an hiſtorian reports 
facts to which he was not an eye witneſs, and which how- 
ever are capable of deciding for or againſt, the reader has a 
right to expect from him ſome teſtimony, or ſome author; 
in a word, to be informed, how he came to the knowledge 
of ſuch facts. But here, we ſee neither teſtimony nor au- 
thor, in the text or margin. | 

2. It appears from this very relation, that all the ill uſage 
of Prance, conſiſted in keeping him nine days in irons. Ut 
this is like a Romiſh inquiſition, it may be affirmed, Eng- 
land has a conſtant inquiſition, ſince priſoners committed for 
murder, or other great crimes are never treated otherwile. . 
Beſides, it will be ſeen hereafter, that Prance denied his 
ever receiving any ill uſage in priſon, or his wanting 92? 
thing. As to the torments of his mind, and his roarings and 
groaning, ſuppoſing them true, only Prance himſelf cow 
know the motives, and it muſt be ſurpriſing to hear an author 
talk of what paſſed in Prance's mind, as if he had been 4 
confident. | | 

3. He ovght to have explained what was this ambulators 
committee, from whom the keepers received directions; 19 
it is well known, that during the prorogation of the parlt 
ment (and all this paſſed at the time of the prorogation) tte 
keeper of Newgate could obey no orders but thoſe of ins 
deciſive, 


4. Laſtly, in proof of a tact ſo remarkable and 


ſworn was true, but that the horror and confuſion he was in, put him ca 
denying it. Vet he went off from this again, and denied every Sig e 
Lloyd was upon this ſent to talk with him. At firſt he denied ge 1 ® 
him. But dr. Lloyd told me, that he was-almoſt dead 1hrough the e 
of his mind, and with cold in his body. But after that dr. Lloyd 12 455 
a fire, and cauſed him to be put in a bed, and began to diicoure e me 
with him, he returned to his confeſſion; which he did in tuch 4 1 
that dr. Lloyd ſaid to me, it was not poſſible for him to doubt of his 
cerity in it, p. 446, | 


Ont 
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e bare aſſeveration of the author, whoſe ex- 
we e up with expreſſions the ſtrongeſt and moſt 
zee to give the readers terrible ideas of the torments en- 
oy 0 Prance, which, however, amount to a nine days 
on 3 in irons. Beſides, the author poſitively ſays, 
T " Princes was gained without telling us by whom, or 
ane r giving the leaſt warrant for what he advances. I 
hens N bat all this is falſe, for I know nothing of it. But 
wr xl forbid to rely on the faithfulneſs of the author, or 
* Ws from whom he has received his informations; ſo 
Fro is it forbid to doubt of it, and to believe that he 
—_ be prejudiced by party ſtories, which are implicitly 
4 lowed or rejected, according as they are advantageous or 
— gicial to the ſide eſpouſed by thoſe who hear them. 

"Fedloe had given but a very imperfect information of the 
Shar of Godfrey. He ſaid indeed, it was committed in 
5 merſet-houſe, and that he had ſeen the dead body. But as 
Atde other circumſtances, he only ſpoke of them as re- 
abel from perſons who had abſented themſelves; whereas 
Prices delivered in writing a more regular and full account, 
which contained preciſely his depoſition before the king in 
council, and was to this effect : 


« Girald, Kelly, Green, Berry, Hill and Prance, with 


the approbation of ſome others, after ſeveral conſultations u, 


had reſolved to murder fir Edmundbury Godfrey, as being a 


| hitter perſecutor of the catholics, an active diſcoverer of their 
deſigns, and a particular enemy to the queen's ſervants. Thus 


determined, on Saturday the 12th of October, Hill went to 
ir Edmundbury Godfrey's houſe in the morning, and talked 
with him in private“. Then taking his leave, he went to 
Girald, and Green, and with them {laid hard by, waiting 
for the gentleman's coming out, which he did about ten or 
eleven, all alone as uſually. They dogged him to ſeveral 
places, till about ſix or ſeven in the evening, when Green 
went to Prance's houſe, and told him, they had ſet him near 
St. Clement's; and that Prance muſt make all haſte to the 
water-gate, at Somerſet-houſe, where he ſhould find Kelly 
and Berry, which he did; and they three waited there till 
about nine o'clock : when of a ſudden Hill came running and 
faid, He was coming, and they muſt pretend a quarrel, and 
he would fetch him in. While Kelly and Berry were in a 
jeeming ſcuffle, Hill, at the gate, ſtopped fir Edmundbury 
Godfrey, and entreated him for God's ſake to come in, for 


wo men were a quarrelling, and he was afraid there would 


be bloodſhed. The gentleman being a magiſtrate, did at laſt 
conſent, and Hill entered the gate, firſt, to ſhew him the 
perſons; and after them followed Girald and Green ; while 
Prance watched the water-gate, and Berry was to fecure the 
pallage by the chapel. But firſt, he and Kelly, the pre- 
tended combatants, ſtood about the end of the rail by the 


queen's ſtables ; and as fir Edmundbury went down towards 


them, Green ſuddenly threw a twiſted handkerchief about 
his neck, and immediately all four pulled him down and 
frangled him, ſo as he could make no noiſe ; after which 
tacy threw him behind the rail, and gave bim tome violent 
punches on the breaſt with their knees, and Green with all 
his force rung his neck almoſt round. Prance and Berry 
being come to them, when he was quite dead, they all 


helped to carry the body. into Dr. Godden's lodgings, where 


Hill lived, and where they brought him up five or fix ſteps, 
into a little room on the right hand, and there left him that 
night, and Sunday all day and night. On Monday night, 
Hul and ſome others removed him into a room in the upper 
court, where Prance was ſhewu the body by the light of a 
dark lanthorn, and where Bedloe {wore he ſaw Prance. On 
Tucſday night, they carried him to another room in the long 
entry, over againſt Dr. Godden's lodgings; and on Wed- 
netday night they removed it to the little room where it was 
firſt laid, Having kept the body above four days and nights, 


Prance named an alchouſe where they uſed to meet, and the people 
tdereof did confirm this of their meeting there. Burnet, p. 445. 

* He went to fee whether Godfrey was gon out, and ſpoke to his maid ; 
who, upon Hill's being taken, went to Newgate, and in the crowd of pri- 
loners diſtinguiſhed him, ſaying, he was the perſon that aiked for her ma- 
ber that morning, Ibid They had watched fir Edmundbury for ſeveral 


weeks, before they could find an opportunity of putting their villainous 


Celgn in execution. MSS. 

One of the centinels ſwore he ſaw a {ſedan carried in; but none ſaw it 
©iredout, Burnet, p. 446. 

: They had agreed to lay, in caſe they ſhould meet any body, that it was 
© crunken man they were carrying in that manner, M88. N 
* Burnet gives the following account of this Dugdale and his evidence. 
21 
ile behaved himſelf decently, and bad foinewhat in his air and deportment 
int diſpoſed people to believe him: fo that the king himdelf began to think 
there was ſomewhat in the plot, though he had little regard to Oates or Bedloe, 
He made a diſcovery of a_corre{pondence that Evers held with the jeſuits 
in London, who had writ to Evers of the deſign of killing the kiug, and 

4 Umber 132. 


© had been the lord Aſlon's baily, and was a man of ſenſe and temper. 


Girald and Kelly adviſed to have it carried into the fields, and 
leave him run through with his own ſword, that he might be 
ſuppoſed to have murdered himſelf ; and therefore his money, 
rings, &c. were all to be left with him. This being agrecd, 
they reſolved to carry him out that night; and accordingly 
Hill procured a ſedan, or chair, into which they put the 
body about twelve o'clock, Berry the porter, having in- 
vited the centinels into his houſe, opened the gate, and 
Prance and Girald carried out the ſedan x. Thus, ſome— 
times they two, and ſometimes Kelly and Green, carried it 
up towards Soho- fields, hard by the Grecians church; and 
there Hill attending with a horſe, they ſet the body up be— 
fore him, and left the ſedan in ſome unfiniſhed buildings 1n 
that place; wherevpon Girald ſaid, I with we bad a hun- 
dred ſuch rogues as ſecure as this. Then Prance being a 
houſekeeper, returned home; and the other four went on, 
one leading the horſe, Hill riding and holding the body ?, 
and the other two walking by. They carricd him to a 
place called Primroſe-hill, about two miles out of town, 
where they left him in aditch, with his own ſword run through 
his body by Girald himſelf, in the exact poſture of one that 
had murdered himſelf.“ „„ 

This depoſition, which was immediately publiſhed, met 
with an entire belief from the people. But afterwards, when 
the popiſh party prevailed, ſeveral authors endeavoured to 
find many miſtakes and inconſiſtencies in it, and even main— 
tained, that it was not penned by Prance, but by ſome abler 
hand. As at firſt it was dangerous to ſay, that Prance was 
a falſe witneſs, it was afterwards no leſs dangerous to main— 
tain, he had ſpoke the truth. Hence ſome adhere to this 
depofition, and others to the writings afterwards publiſhed 
againſt it, to demonſtrate its falſhoog, | | 

While theſe things were tranſacted, the king was by no 
means at eaſe, The plot (of which he was ſuſpected to be 
the author, at leaſt in what concerned the government and 
religion) and the impeachment againſt the ear} of Danby, 
which entirely reflected upon him, could not but greatly 
perplex him. To divert a little theſe ſuſpicions, he pub- 
liſhed, the beginning of January, ſeveral proclamations a— 
gainſt the papiſts, who, immediately after the prorogation 
of the parliament, were returned to London and Weftmin- 
ſter. By another. prociamation, he recalled all his ſubjects 
from the foreign ſeminaries ; but theſe were remedies little 
capable of curing the people's ſuſpicions and fears. | 

About this time was diſcovered a college of jeſuits at 
Lower-Come in Herefordſhire. Moreover, a freſh witneſs 
appeared, one Stephen Dugdale, who pretended to make 
new diſcoveries in the plot, and accuſed five jeſuits, and 
one prieſt“. This obliged the king to publiſh a new pro- 
clamation againſt Evers, Gawen, Vavaſor alias Gifford, 


Leviſon, jeſuits, and Broadſtreet a prieſt, with a promiſe 


of a hundred pounds to any that ſhould apprehend Evers, 
and fifty pounds tor each of the reſt*. 

Mean while, as the time for the meeting of the par- 
liament approached, the king perceiving that in the preſent 
diſpoſition of the commons, he ſhould receive no advantage 
from them, but rather new mortifications, on the 24th of 
January diffolved the parliament by proclamation d, pro- 
miling withal, to iſſue out writs for the calling of a new 


parliament the 6th of March following. Thus ended the 


long parliament, which had continued almoſt eighteen; years, 
and had been for twelve years ſo favourable to the king. 
Never parliament had been ſo liberal to any king, or cur- 
ried the prerogative higher, If Charles II. had not purſued 
methods ſo contrary to the intereſts of the kingdom, he 
would never have loſt the affection of this parliament, which 
ſtudied only to pleaſe him, and give him the molt eft.c- 
tual proofs of their zeal. But when, in precels of time, 
they diſcovered, that the king had ili detigns againit the go- 


defired him to find out proper men for executing it. Three other jeſuits preſ- 
ied Dugdale to undertake it, promiting he ſhould be canonized for it, and 
the lord Stafford otfiered him tive hundred pounds, if be would ſet about n. 
Dugdale's evidence was confirmed by one circumſtance. He had talked in 
the country of a juſtice of peace in Wellmintter that was killed, on the: 
Tueſday atter Godfrey was mitled ; ſo that the news of this ni} hve been 
writ from London on the Saturday night's poſt. He did not think it a 
ſecret, 1o talked of it as news in an aleboule. "The rro perlone, he ſ:id 
he ipoke to, remembered nothing of it, but ſeveral others trwore they tad 
heard it. He ſaid morcover, that the duke hid ſent to Coleman v hen in 
Newgate, to periuade him to dilcover nvtwng, and deäted to know whether 
he had ever diſcovered their defigns to any viher perfon ; and thut Cotemin 


' ſent anſwer, that he had ſpoke of them to Godrrey, but to no other man, 


upon which the duke gave ortlerto kill him. p. 4443. 
Gawen was ſoon atter taken into-cuttody, but the rea aviconded, Echard. 
» Some think, this partamett was diilolvcd, on. purple 19 protect the 
popith lords in the Tower, and divert, if pomple, the Bu o: [he popiſh plot: 
or elle to cover the duke of York trom the seems of the cothmons, and 
the general indignation of the people. ennet, p, 376; 
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vernment and the eſtabliſhed religion, which he had ſuffici— 
ently ſhewn by his two wars againſt Holland, and his in- 
timate union wp clones they began to confider him as 
an enemy tothe (tate, whoſe defigns and meaſures were to 
be broken. The letters, produced by Mr. Montague in the 
parliament, fully convinced the moſt incredulous, that the 
king was a penfioner of France, and facrificed the intereſt 
of England to that crown, Ir is therefore no wonder, that 
the parliament credited the diſcovery of a plot, which was 
ſo natural a conſequence of the king's defigns, now en- 
tirely believed. Indeed, the firft article of the plot, con- 
cerning the killing of the king, might be doubtful and un- 
certain ; Wherefore the parliament willingly left it to the 
deciſion of the courts of juſtice, But the two laſt, re- 
lating to render the king ablolute, and ſubverting the eſta— 
bliſhed religion, needed no other proof than thoſe the king 
had given. Beſides, the duke of York being a profeſſed 


papiſt, and having a great influence' in the king's councils, 


it was not difficult to conceive, that he being ſuch a zealot 
for his religion, would loſe no occaſion of promoting it: and 
this his ſecretary's letters plainly demonſtrated. Indeed, the 
parliament was compoſed chicfly of rigid epiſcopalians, who 
perhaps cannot be vindicated in their perſecution of the preſ- 
byterians. But however they were not willing to ſacrifice 
the proteſtant religion, and the liberties of the nation, to 
their paſſion againſt preſbyterianiſm. From hence flowed 
the quarrels between the king and the parliament, the mor- 
tificaiions fo frequently given him, and his diflolution of it 
at laſt, though he had in it ſo many creatures, purchaſed 


either with money or penfions. At firſt, this trade was fe- 


cretly carried on, but after Clifford's advancement to the 
treaſury, it was practiſed fo openly, that every man's name 
and price were publicly known. Notwithſtanding all this, 
when once the conduct of the king and court was conſidered, 
it was not poſſible for the king to obtain a majority in the 
houſe of commons, becauſe thoſe who were ready to ſacrifice 
the nation's money to the king, would not ſacrifice to him 
their liberties and religion. Another cauſe allo ſtopped the 
the king in his career, namely, that as ſoon as the people 
were diflatisfied with the court, vacancies in the parhament 


were filled with men of quite contrary principles to the 


king and duke of York, ſo that in time the parliament. be- 
came very different from what it was at the beginning. It 
is not therefore ſtrange, that the king ſhould defire to be rid 
of a parliament, from which be could expect no farther be- 
nefit. But he flattered himſelf in vain, with having another 
more favourable, as will hereafter appear. 

Upon the 25th of. January, the king iſſued out writs 
for the new election, which put the whole nation into a 
terment. It happened to the king, on this occaſion, as it 
had happened to his father. The people being diſcontent- 
ed with the court, and tull-of ſuſpicions and fears, affected 
to chooſe repreſentatives the molt averſe to popery and ar- 
bitrary government. And as the high church men had been 
for ſeveral years a little too ftrongly attached to the king; 
and had, in the laſt parliament, pafled acts to raiſe the 
royal power h'gher than ever, the pcople in general were 
dot for truſting their intereſts in ſuch hands. On the 
other fide the preſbyterians, though long oppreſſed, were 
ſtill numerous in the corporations, ſo that by the ſuperio— 
rity of their votes, they commonly carried the elections in 
tavour of their own party, or at leaſt of men, who had 
only outwardly conformed to the church of England. In 


2 word, when the returns were made, it was found, that. 


moſt of the repreſentatives were men very oppoſite to the 
principles and defigns of the court. The king, to prevent 
theſe impreſſions, affected an extreordinary ſeverity againſt 
the papiſts, and by proclamation, on complaint of the neg- 
lets of the proſecution of recuſants, ordered the chancellor 
to put out of commiſion, all juſtices of peace, who were 
remiſs in rheir duty. Bat this was too frequent an artifice, 
to he capable to perſuade the people, that the King was truly 
zcalous for the proteftant religion. | 

While all were eng:ged in the new elections, three of 
the five, acculed Gt Godfrey's murder, namely, Green, 
Berry, and Hill, were tried at the King's Bench bar, before 
the lord cnet juſtice Sctoggs, the ioth of February, 

Oares depoſed, That he had hea d Godfrey ſay, a little 
before his death,“ That he went in fear of his lite by the 
popith party, and had been dogged ſeveral days.” 


e To this -Richardion, keeper of Newgate, anſwered, 4% That Prance 
had told him, it was car that made him recant ; and he [Prance] gave a 
tull ſatistaction, that it was only om of an apprehentton that his life was not 
jecure ; that his trade wonlkdi be loſt among the Roman catholics; and in 
caſe he had his pardon, and was ſaved he mould have been in danger of 
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One Robinſon teſtified, That he heard him ſay, « Th 
believed he ſhould be the firſt martyr.” he 
Prance's evidence was the fame with what he had bel 
depoſed. The priſoners objected to him, that he bas a 
canted, and denied all before the king and council, T. 
court made for him the anſwer which he had before 
to the council,“ That all that was nothing but an Se 
ſual fear, and a want of a full aſſurance of his OR ages 
Some repreſent this as a great partiality in the judge 1 
it muſt be obſerved, that judges fit upon the trial of Fe ; 
nals, not to condemn or acquit : the jury decide the => 
and find the priſoners guilty or not guilty. When theref " 
any material difficulties offer, it is the office of the jug oy 
direct the jury, and ſhew them what they are, ang l 
they are not to mind, with the reaſons of their opinion 
I doubt, that on this occaſion the court did not exce. 
bounds of their duty, though I will affirm nothing, 

Hill's wife aſked Prance, whether he had not be 
tured in Newgate, fince ſeveral had heard him cry out; 
that place? He anſwered, ** That he had not fr 
captain Richardſon had uſed him as civilly as any man x 
England; and that all the time he was there he wanted i 
nothing.” This anſwer, as we ſee, is very contradictory tg 1 
aggravated recital of his torments; though even in that ee 
tal, nothing is ſaid which tends to ſhew, that he was Mitt 
the torture. However, the author of the recital, better i. 
tormed than Prance himſelf, ſcruples not to fay, « Thi 
the poor man, to ſupport the credit of his evidence, gaz 
forced to diſown all his barbarous uſage.” 

Bedloe had already depoſed before the lords, © That |. 
Phaire, Walſh, Pritchard, Keins, &c. had wheeled fr Ed. 
mundbury Godfrey into Somerſet-houſe court, under pretence 
of taking ſoine plotters, and after a turn or two, and the 
pretence of ſending for a conſtable, they ſhewed him 90 
a room, preſented a piſtol to him, threatening to kill him. 
it he made any noiſe, but would do him no hurt, if %, 
would fend for his examinations; which he refuſing to do, 
they ſtifled him between two pillows, and after that, up— 
on finding fome life in him, they ſtrangled him with a 
long cravat.” | 
Some have remarked, that this firſt evidence of Bdloe, 
was directly contrary to Prance's. Others have obſerved, 
that Bedloe never ſaid that he was preſent at the murder, 
bur only depoſed what he heard from others ; conſequently, 
that there was no real contradiction between the two wit. 
neſſes. | | 

In the preſent trial Bedloe depoſed, ** That about a fort- 
night before the murder, Je Phaire, Pritchard, Keins, and 
ſome other Romiſh prieſts, all unknown to Prance, dif- 
courſed Bedloe about killing a certain gentleman, not 
named; and then ſet him to inſinuate himſelf into fir Ed— 
mundbury Godfrey's acquaintance, which he did under ſev— 
eral pretences. That on the very day of the murder, le 
Phaire told him, there was a gentleman to be put out of the 
way that night, and would have him to aſſiſt, and that there 
would be four thouſand pounds reward from the lord Bel- 
lafis, &c. and therefore defired him to meet in the cloyſter 
at Somerſet-houſe that evening, for thereabouts it was to 
be done; which he promiſed to do, but wilfully failed them, 
becauſe he would not have his hands in blood. Oa th! 
Monday after, le Phaice meeting him, charged him with 
breach of promiſe, and appointed him to come to Somerict- 
houſe at nine that night, where he told the witneſs, That 
he had done ill, that he did not help in the buſineſs ; but 
if he would help to carry him off, he ſhould ſtill have halt 
the reward; and told him he was actually murdered. The 
witneſs aſked, if he might ſee him; upon which le Phaie 
led him through a dark entry, into a room where were ſe— 
veral people, and Prance amongſt them, and only by tht 
light of a dark lanthorn he ſaw the face of the murdered 
perſon, and knew him to be fir Edmundbury Godfrey. IB. 
witneſs adviſed to tie weights about him, and throw bim 
into the Thames; but they did not approve of that, but li, 
they would put it upon himſelf, and carry him out in a chen, 
by the help of the porter Berry, at twelve that pigat. 
The witneſs promiſed, upon the ſacrament, which he had 
taken the Thurſday before, to come again and belp them; 
but being got from them, his conſcience would not perm 
him to go any farther, though he had been promiſed ts 
thouland pounds for his labour, but he rather chole to diſco- 
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being murdered by them,” He ſaid himſelf afterwards, that it was for 25 
of loling his employment from the queen, and the catholics, which was dhe 
moſt of his bufincis, and becauſe he had not his pardon, State til 
tom. II. p. 705, 780. 


zer the villany to the king and council, and accept of a 


quarter of the ſum in an honeſt way.” 


I ariety to the firſt, in which he only ſpoke by hearſay 3 
; = x Bedloe did not relate theſe circumſtances to the lords, 
— only ſaid, that he had ſeen Godfrey's body in Somer- 
Rk and Prance in the ſame room. ; 
11. conſtable that viewed the body in the ditch, gave 
count, Thar the ſword was ſticking through him, 
3 o blood appeared upon the ground, and he found gold 
er ber in bis pockets.” Two ſurgeons fwore, * that they 
_ believed the ſword was run through him after he was 
e cold: but that he died by reaſon of the ſuffocation, 
15 breaking of his neck, and bruiſes on his breaſt.“ 
x: Sir Robert Southwell depoſed, “ That Prance having re- 
lated the matter to the council ; and being ſent with the 
duke of Monmouth and the earl of Offory to thew the places 
he mentioned, did readily go to them all, and they appeared 
all to be ſuch as he had deſcribed them; only as to the room 
in the upper court, where the body was laid one night, hav- 


allign it, but pointing to ſome rooms, and ſaid, he was 138 
it was thereabouts. . = 3 | 
As to the priſoners defence, Hill brought ſeveral witneſſes 
to prove, © That he never was our of his eee 
eight o'clock at night, during the whole time of this tran- 
ſaction.“ | 5 | 
Some have pretended, that theſe depoſitions were not re- 
garded, becaule the witneſſes were papiſls. But no ſuch 
thing is ſaid in the printed trial, and it is dithcult to Know 
the thoughts of the jury, who were the ſole judges of thele 
evidences. "29 Py : 
Beſides, Hill ſnewed, That when he heard of Prance's 
being taken up for the murder, he had full leifure to make 
his eſcape, which he never endeavouring, was a great pre- 
ſumption-of his innocence.” It is to be preſun. ed, the jury 
took but little notice of this proof. i . 
Green proved by two witneſſes, James Warrier and his 
wiſe, © That he was at their honſe in the Strand from be- 
tween ſeven and eight till after ten, on that very night and 
time that fir Edmundbury Godfrey was ſaid to be murdered 
in Somerſet-bouſe.” But unhappilv, Warrier willing to cor- 
roborate his evidence, added, That Green's being appre- 
hended a month after the murder of Godfrey, recalled to 
bis mind, that the ſaid Green had been with him on Saturday 
the 12th of October, from eight to ten in the evening.” But, 
befides that Green was not arreſted till tne 24th of December, 
that is to ſay, two months and twelve days after Godfrey's 
murder, he was not taken up for this murder, but for re- 
fuſing the oaths, which could not cauſe Warrier to remem- 
her, that Green had been with him the day Godfrey was 
murdered, Green added, ** That when Prance was taken 
up, he ſhewed ſuch a deteſtation of the fact, that he faid, 
Rather than he ſhould eſcape, if he were guilty, he would be 
the executioner himſelf,” In all likelihood, this proof ap- 
peared not very material to the jury. In behalf of Berry the 
porter, the ſoldiers that were placed centinels at the gate, 
teſtified, „That no ſedan went out of the gate that night 
that the body was faid to be carricd off, though one did come 
in, and that they could not be miſtaken in ſo plain a matter.” 
And Berry's maid declared, That her maſter was in bed by 
tweive o'clock that night, and never ſtirred out, which 
made it impoſſible for bim ro be upon the whole expedition.” 
They all endeavoured likewiſe to invalidate Prance's evi- 
dence ; but the court obſerved, © That it was impoſſible that 
ir, Prance, a man of that mean capacity, ſhould invent a 
ſtory with ſo many conſiſting circumſtances, if there was no 
truth in the bottom of it:“ but adds the hiſtorian whom 1 
bare often quoted, others obſerved, “ That the ſtory was 
mrented by ſomebody clſe of a greater capacity.“ This in— 


had the penner of this narrative been ſo able as is ſuppoſed, 
it would not have been difficult to give it a perfect agreement 
with Bedloe's firſt depoſition, whereas it was different in many 
relpects, For when a man is only to invent, and has falſe 
witneſſes ready to ſupport the invention, he need not be much 
Puzzled about the facts. 

ln concluſion, the jury brought them all in guilty of the 
murder. Whereupon, the lord chief juſtice Scroggs ſaid, 
' They had found the fame verdict that he would have 
lound, if he had been one with them.“ 


It was done by the earl of Danby's advice. Burnet, p. 452. 
* Who w 


ED. as one, of the repreſentatives for the county of Devon, and 
ns of the navy. Kennet, p. 300. 
- Without giving any reaſon to the perſons chuſing, or the perſon choſen, 
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What appears moſt ſtrange in this depoſition, is not its 


ing never been there but once, he laid he could not poſitively 


inuation is ſupported only upon his ſyſtem. But beſides, 
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They all three inſiſted upon their innocence to the laft 
moment of their lives. Berry owned, “ That he was a 
proteſtant in his heart, but had for ſome time difſembled his 
religion for his private advantage.” | | 

Hill, to pertuade the ordinary of Newgate of his inno- 
cence, gave him this notable proof of it;“ That he had 
wronged one in a twelve-penny matter, which had ſo troubled 
his conſcience, that he had made reſtitution ſince his con- 
demnation, though he was in extreme want of preſent 
neceflarics :” and therefore he thus argued with him,“ If I 
have taken ſhame upon myſelf, in confeſſing my crime in the 
caſe of a trifle; can you think I would deny the murder to 
maintain my reputation ?” 

Green and Hill were executed the 21ſt of Februa 
Berry was reprieved till the 28th of May. | 

The time for the meeting of the parliament drawing near, 
the king, after examining the elections, foreſaw a ſtorm 
gathering againſt the duke of York. Wherefore, to pre- 
vent it, and perſuade the new parliament that his counſels 
were not influenced by his brother, he reſolved to ſend him 
away d, and for that purpoſe, the 28th of February, writ 
him the following letter : 

I have already given you my reſolves at large, why I 
think it fit that you thould abſent yourſelf for ſome time be- 
yond the ſeas: as I am truly ſorry for the occaſion, ſo ma 
you be fure, I ſhall never defire it longer than it will be ab- 
foluteiy neceſſary for your good, and my ſervice. In the 
mean time, I think it proper to give it you under my hand, 
That I expect this compliance from you, and defire it may 
be as ſoon as conveniently you can. You may eafily believe 
with what trouble 1 write; there being nothing I am more 
ſenfible of, than the conſtant kindneſs you have ever had for 
me. I hope you are as juſt to me, to be aſſured, that no ab- 


ſence, nor any thing elle, can ever change me from being 
truly and kindly yours,“ 


ry ; but 


C. R. 


The duke immediately obeyed, and the 3d of March 
departed for Holland, with his ducheſs, and the princeſs 
Anne his daughter, from whence he went and refided at 
Bruflels, 

Mean time, the king fearing that the new parliament 
would impeach the earl of Danby, and that the earl, in 


Prevention of his own danger, would be obliged to reveal 


ſecrets, which he wiſhed to be concealed, granted him, under 
the great ſeal, as full and compleat a pardon as could be 
drawn. | 

The new parliament meeting the 6th of March, the 
king made a ſpeech, tending to ſhew how well affected he 
was to the laws of the land, and the proteſtant religion. 
He ſpoke of his care in nuniſhing, as well thoſe concerned 
in the plot, as the murderers of fir Edmunbury Godfrey, 
and forgot not to mention the removal of the duke of 
York, Laſtly, he demanded money for diſbanding the 
army, and for paying the fl-et. The chancellor enlarged 
upon all theſe points with great exaggerations, according to 
his cuſtom. „ 

The parliament began with a warm diſpute between the 
king and the commons, about the choice of a ſpeaker. 
The commons having choſen Mr. Edward Seymoure, the 
king, who knew Seymour was a particular enemy of the 
earl of Danby, refuſed his approbation, and ordered the 
commons to proceed to a new choice. The houſe was ex- 
tremely diſpleaſed with the refuſal, alledging, “ That it 
was never known that a perſon ſhould be excepted againſt, 
and no reaſon at all given, and that the the thing itſelf, of 
preſenting a ſpeaker to the king, was bat a bare com- 
pliment.” The king, on his fide, inſiſted on his appro- 
bation or refuſal of a ſpeaker when prefented to him, as a 
ranch of his prerogativef. During a fix days diſpute, 


the commons made ſeveral repreſentations to the King, to 
which he gave very ſhort anſwers. At laſt, as the com- 


mons would not deſiſt from what they thought their right, 
the king went to the parliament, and prorogued it from the 
13th to the 15th; that is, for one day's interval between 
the two ſeſſions. The parliament meeting the 15th, the 
king ordered the commons to proceed to the choice of a 
ſpeaker. Then to avoid a revival of the diſpute, they choſe 
Mr. William Gregory ſerjeant at law, who was approved 
by the king h. hs 

The commons began with appointing a committee to ex- 


Echard, tom, III. p. 522. 


He was recommended by William lord Ruſſel, Kennet, p. 560. Burnet 


adds, the point was ſetiled, that the right of electing was in the houſe, and 
that the confirmation was a thing of courſe, p. 453. 
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amine controverted elections, threeſcore petitions having been 
already preſented. | | 

This affair being put into a way of determination, the 
commons appeared reſolved to purfue the matters which 
the late parliament had left undecided. For this purpoſe, 
the 2oth of March they appointed a ſecret committee, to 
take informations, prepare evidence, and draw up articles 
againſt the lords that were impeached, and to take ſuch 
further informations as ſhall be given, relating to the plot 
againſt his majeſty and the government, and the murder of 
fir Edmundbury Godfrey. At the ſame time they defired 
the lords, by an expreſs meſſage, to remember the impeach- 
ment of high treaſon exhibited againſt Thomas earl of Danby, 
in the name of the commons of England, and to commit 
him to ſafe cuſtody. They reſolved alſo, that it ſhould be 
referred to the committee of ſecrecy, to draw up further ar- 
ticles againſt him. The earl of Danby was greatly embar- 

raſſed; for he could not make his defence, without producing 

the letters writ by his majeſty's particular order, and other 

apers which the king was willing to conceal. Wherefore he 
reſolved to adhere to the benefit of his pardon. 

The next day, the 21ſt of March, Dr. Tonge, Oates, 
Bedloe, and a Scotchman, one Edmund Everard, a new 
diſcoverer, were called before the commons, to give in their 

informations concerning the plot. Bedloe having delivered 
in his information, the houſe reſolved, ** That an humble 
addreſs be made to his majeſty, that the five hundred pounds 
promiſed by his proclamation for the diſcovery of the mur- 
der of fir Edmundbury Godfrey, may be paid to Mr. Bedloe, 
and that he would further be pleaſed to order, that the twenty 
pounds reward for the diſcovery of every prieſt, may be ef- 
fectually paid to the diſcoverers.” | 

By another addreſs, they deſired, “ That the care of Mr. 
B:dloe's ſafety might be recommended to the duke of Mon- 
mouth.” The king anſwered, ** That he would take imme— 
diate care for the payment of the five hundred pounds, and 
the twenty pounds they defired : that he had hitherto taken all 
the care he could of Mr. Bedloe : that he knew how confider- 
able his evidence was : that he would fee hereafter, that he 
ſhould want for nothing, but that he could not be anſwerable 
for him when he went abroad.” | | 

Upon the whole, the commons came to a vote ſomething 

like that in the laſt parliament, namely, “ That the houſe 
doth declare, that they are fully ſatisfied that there now 
is, and for divers years laſt paſt hath been, a horrid and 
treaſonable plot and conſpiracy, contrived and carried on by 
thoſe of the popith religion, for the murdering his majeſty's 
ſacred perſon, and for ſubverting the proteſtant religion, and 
the antient and well-eſtabliſhed government of this kingdom.” 
The lords concurred to this vote without heſitation, as alſo 
to an addteſs to be preſented jointly by both houſes to the 
king, to pray him to appoint a ſolemn day of humiliation 
and faſting throughout the whole kingdom. The king 
granted their requelt, and the 11th of April was appointed 
to be kept as a public fait day. 

The 22d of March, the commons ordered a bill to be 


brought in, to ſecure the king and kingdom againſt the dan- 


ger and growth of popery. | 

The ſame day the king going to the parliament, ſpoke 
to both houſes ia favour of the carl of Danby. But the 
commons, unmoved with this ſpecch, were no ſooner re— 
turned to their houſe, than they ſent a meſſage to the lords, 
ro demand that the earl might be forthwith committed to 
ſafe cuttody. The lords ſeeing the paſſion of the com- 
21025, oficred them in a conference, the draught of a bill, 
by which the earl of Danby ſhould be for ever incapable of 
coming to his majeſty's preſence, and of all offices and em- 
ployments, and of receiving any gifts or grants from the 
crown, and of fitting in the houſe of peers. But the com- 
mons were not fatisfied with ſuch a bill, probably, for two 
-calons. The firſt was, that the earl of Danby had im- 
placable encmics among the leading commons. The ſe— 
cond, that purpoſing to diſcover the king's ſecrets, by a 
mrict examination of the earl of Danby's affairs, they ſaw 
that this bill was only an artifice, to conceal what they wiſh- 
ed to know and divulge. 


The king, in his ſpeech for the earl, ſaid, he had done nothing but by 
zus order, and therefore he had pardoned him; and if there was any defect 
in his pardon, he would paſs it over and over again, until it ſhould be 
legal, Upon this a great debate was raiſed; fome queſtioned whether the 
king's pardon, eſpecially when paſſed in bar to an impeachment, was good 
in law : this would encourage ill miniſters, who would be always ſure of a 
pardon, The king's pardon did indeed ſecure one againſt all profecution at 
his ſuit; but as in caſe of murder an appeal lay, from which the king's par- 
don did not cover the perſon, ſince the king could no more pardon the inju- 
ries done his pzople, than he could forgive the debts thut were owing to 

them; ſo from a parity of reafqn it was interred, that fince the offences of 
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we made the laſt ſeſſion of parliament: the perſon to whe, 


Mean time, the commons hearing that the kin 
ſigned a pardon for the earl of Danby, appointed 
mittee to repair to the chancellor, and enquire how . 
pardon was ſealed, and at whoſe ſuit. The chancellor „. 
ſwered, “ That it was done very privately, the king has, > 
ordered him to bring the ſeal into his cloſet, ang * 
upon the table; that his majeſty commanded the lea] ns 
taken out of the bag, and ordered the perſon who W 
carried the purſe, to affix it to the pardon.” The e, 
lor added in his juſtification, * That at the very time . 
afixing the ſeal to the parchment, he did not look 3 
himſelf to have the cuſtody of the ſeal: that the 3 
was paſſed with the utmoſt privacy, at the deſire of the f 
who gave this reaſon for it, that he did not intend to Ir 
uſe of it, but to ſtand upon his innocence, except falſe tie 
neſſes ſhovid be produced againſt him; and then he ws 
make uſe of it at the laſt extremity : that notwithſtandine 
this reaſon, he adviſed the earl to let the pardon paſs in the 
regular courſe ; but after conſulting with the King, his g. 
jeſty declared, he was reſolved to let it paſs with all 5. 
W c pri- 

The houſe, upon hearing this report, were inflamed againſt 
the earl, and one of the members, naming the earl of Danty 
proceeded thus : „ 

Ihe perſon to whom we owe the dancers 28 
fears of the French king againſt us; the peri to whom +. 


owe the threats and ſevere anſwers to thoſe kumble addreßts 


8 bad 


we owe the ruin of this nation, and exbauſting the kin; 
revenue: the perſon to whom we owe the expence of 160 
hundred thouſand pounds a year, unaccounted for: the perſynry 
whom we owe the raiſing of a ſtanding army, to be kept 99 
by the receipt of fix millions of livres yearly, for three years, 
to enſlave us, and our religion: the perſon to whom we ow 
the late bone that was thrown in on the fitting of the lat par- 
liament, to hinder the good iſſue that might have come by 
their proceedings; who is now lay ing down his ſtaff, and 
making up his accounts in the treaſury, as he pleaſes, to 
enrich himſelf out of the ſpoils of the people, and to depart,” 
I have often ſaid, that the people in general were perſuaded, 
not only of the reality of the plot, at leaſt with regard to 
the government and religion, but that even the king and the 
duke of York were the true authors of it. This ſpecch plainly 
ſhews, it was at leaſt the opinion of the ſpeaker, and when a 
member of the commons advances ſuch propoſitions, withou: 
a reprimand, one may be ſure he ſpeaks the general ſenſe or 
the houſe. Beſides, the removal of the duke of York was a 
demonſtration, that the king was not ignorant of his being 
ſuſpected to ſubmit too much to the counſels of his brother, 
It is therefore hard to conceive, why ſo many ſcnfible men 
obſtinately labour to ſhew, there was no real plot, becauſe 
the article concerning the deſign of killing the king, may be 
doubtful. For, the truth of the two other branches, con- 
cerning the government and religion, flows from fo many 
circumſtances, that one muſt be wilfully blind not to ſee I, 
Perhaps the word plot offends ſome perſons, who cannot com. 
prehend how a king can plot againſt his ſubjects. But if this 
is all, there is a way to be ſoon agreed. Inftead of ſaying 
there was a plot to ſubvert the government, and the pro- 
teſtant religion, let it be ſaid, there was a project or defig 
on foot, headed by the king and the duke of York, to react! 
the king abſolute, and introduce popery. Bur this is pre: 
ciſely what is meant by the plot. For the dcbgn of Kills 
the king was only an appendix to the plot, ſuppoßng it Its. 
and an effect of the furious zeal of ſome private; | 
thought to accompliſh the plot better by placing toe dd V 
York on the throne. 1 > 
[ 1679] I ſhall not inſert here the earl of Shafrioury 5 ict 
in the houſe of lords, becauſe fo much pains bas been tart 
to repreſent him as the great enemy of the king, and it 
ficſt mover of the whole party, that whatever cam? d 
him muſt be ſuſpected. I ſhall . produce, however, 48 
paſſage of this ſpeech: © Popery, fays he, and flavors, 
two ſiſters, go hand in hand; ſometimes one gos | 
times the other; but whereſocver the one enters. the QUE 
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is always following cloſe at hand. In England, 
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miniſters of ſtate. were injuries done the public, the king's pardef bh 
not hinder a proſecution of parliament, which ſecmed 10 by One © 


chief ſecurities, and moſt effential parts of our conſtitution.— ,, 


the bill of baniſhment, which pafled in the houſe of lords, WH len. MY 
to the commons, Winnington tell on it in a not furious na, 25 by 
flamed the houſe ſo, that though it was offered that the ch tot tn 
graded of his peerage as well as baniſhed, and that 20 pardon = pet 
ture ſhould be pleaded in bar to an impenchment, the bill was throw _ 
by the commons, and a bill of attainder biought 10, as v1 be ſeen hel. 
ter. Burnet, p. 453. 


mtend 
i Mr. Powle, afterwards one of the new council. NS 


Nen 


R 


4 t in ſlavery; in Scotland, ſlavery went before, 
dy N _ 3 follow.” Thus much is certain, that his 
* — on the ſlavery of Scotland was exactly true, and 
ang duke of Lauderdale, ſupported by the court, ex- 
_ among, the Scots a tyranny unknown to their fore- 
er” What therefore could the Engliſh imagine, when 
. a neighbouring kingdom, inveſted with no leſs pri- 
oy it than England, governed in ſo abſolute a manner, un- 
d ſame king and the ſame miniſtry? Could they expect 
4 the ſame principles would not be followed in England, 
oo could be done with the ſame eaſe? _ . 
1 The ſame day, the lords ſent a meſſage to acquaint the 
houſe of commons, that the earl of Danby had withdrawn, 

id could not be found. Whereupon the commons or- 
ys d. That a bill be brought in to ſummon Thomas 
- of Danby, to render himſelf to juſtice by a day to be 
150 ein limited, or in default thereof, to attaint him.“ 
pot zd of April, articles of Impeachment againſt the five 
tords in the Tower were drawn up by the commons, and 
zrried to the houſe of lords, as well as the bill to fix a 
by for the earl of Danby to render himſelf to juſtice. The 


the commons were diflatisfied, becauſe the lords were not 
f opinion, in caſe the earl refuſed to ſurrender himſelf, to 
er againſt bim by bill of attainder, but to content them- 
3 with inflicting other penalties. The two houſes had 
ſeveral conferences upon this ſubject, in which the commons 
continued immoveable, without any diminution of their ri- 
gour againſt the earl. At laſt the lords paſſed the bill, and 
appointed the 23d of April for the earl's ſurrendering himſelf 
to trial. The earl ſeeing that his abſence could not hinder 
the bill of attainder from paſling againſt him, reſolved at 
laſt to ſurrender himſelf to the uſher of the black rod, 
and the fame day he was ſent to the Tower. The 
king then found himſelf involved in greater difficulties than 
he had ever ſtruggled with before, as he ſaw, the earl of 
Danby could not make his defence without divulging his 
crets, = 
: If the king would have altered his maxims and princi- 
ples, he might have been eafily freed from theſe troubles, 
He had only to break his union with France, dilmiſs thoſe 
of his miniſters who were unacceptable to the parliament, 
and act with fincerity for the intereſt of the kingdom, and 
of the proteſtant religion, abandoning all the projects he 
had hitherto formed. But he could not reſolve to make 
this ſacrifice, both becauſe he believed his honour concern- 
ed, and his defign was only to gain time, and amuſe the 
parliament. It was with this view, that by the advice of 
fir William Temple, he reſolved to eſtabliſh a new coun- 
cil, into which were admitted ſome lords moſt oppolite to 


confiſted of thirty members k, fifteen of whom were ever 
to be the preſent chief officers of his crown and houſhold. 
Ten were to, be taken out of the nobility, and five out of 
the commons. But he took care in this model of his coun- 
ci], to have a majority of ſuch as were devoted to him. 
The earl of Shaftſbury was made prefident of this coun- 
eil, though no man was more hated by the king. His aim 
was to perſuade the public and the parliament, that he 
was reſolved entirely to change his manner of governing, 
and be guided in all affairs whatſoever, by the advice of 
the new council, But this was only to amuſe the pub- 
lic, For as it was not poſſible for the king to depart from 
bis principles, concerning religion or government, ſo moſt 
of his new councillors were not for ſacrificing the royal 
authority to the will of the parliament. The earl of Shaftſ- 
bury would have been extremely pleaſed with being pre- 
hdent of the council, if his authority bad been proporti- 
onable to his office, But he quickly perceived, he was 
there only for ſhow : and to be ſubſervient to the king's 
dfipns, whilſt others had his confidence. There were 
chiefly four who had the direction of affairs committed to 
them, namely, the earls of Sunderland and Eſſex, the lord 
Hallifax, and fir William Temple. Theſe digeſted and 
prepared what was to be propoſed to the council or the 
parliament, 

The king had no ſooner made this alteration, than he 
came to the parliament to acquaint them with it. But 
though the city of London, and the reſt of the kingdom 
"clounded with joytul acclamations, and were perſuaded 
that things were going to change for the better, the houſe 
ot commons received the news with great coldneſs. They 
bad not ſufficient confidence in the king, to believe he really 
mended to govern otherwiſe than he had hitherto done, 


* See a liſt of this council in Kennet, p. 362. Echard, 
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lords having ſent back this laſt bill with ſome amendments, 


bim, as the earls of Shaftſbury and Effex. This council 


but thought this was ſome new artifice, which would ſoon 
produce its effects. So, by this change the king gained not 


much ground in the houſe of commons. I am ſenſible, the 


diſtruſt of the commons is aſcribed to Shaftſbury's intrigues, 
and fir William Temple even infinuates it in ſeveral places. 
But it is not eaſy to comprehend how a ſingle man ſhould 
have had credit enough in the country party, to direct them 


as he pleaſed, if that party had not otherwiſe known what 


Shaftſbury laboured to make them believe. For inſtance, 
this earl inſinuated that the nation could not be ſecured 
againſt the duke of Vork, and that when he ſhould once 
poſſeſs the crown, all proviſions againſt him would vaniſh. 
Was he in the wrong? And was there need of ſo great a 


credit to convince the country party of a thing they were but 
too well convinced of before? It is therefore a mere ar- 


tifice ſolely to impute the animoſity of the commons to the 
earl of Shaftſbury, as if it had no other foundation than his 
credit and intrigues, in order to remove thereby the juſt 


and real occaſions of complaint againſt the king's govern- 


ment. The meaſures purſued by the court in the foregoing 
years, both againſt the eſtabliſhed government and religion 
had been ſeen. What had the king done to cauſe them to 
be forgot? He had iſſued out proclamations againſt the pa- 
piſts, but they were ſo ill executed, that they were not apt 
to inſpire the parliament with confidence. The king, under 
colour that he might. be engaged in a war againſt France, 
had levied thirty thouſand men, and at the ſame time was 
negotiating a yearly penſion with that crown of fix millions 
of livres for their maintenance, as plainly appeared from the 
letters in parliament. What had the king done to remove 
the fears occaſioned by this army? He had applied to their 
maintenance the money granted by the parliament for their 
diſbancing, and if he had conſented to their being diſmiſſed, 
it was becauſe he applied to another uſe the money received 
from France. In ſhort, was it poſſible to forget the tranſ- 
actions of the cabal, the king's indolence with regard to 
the intereſts of England and of all Europe, the frequent pro- 
rogations of parliament at critical times, when vigorous 


relolutions were taking againſt France grown too powerful; 


his defign, in conjunction with that crown, of utterly de- 


ſtroying the common-wealth of Holland; a defign fo directly 


oppoſite to the intereſts of England? Could it not be ſeen, 
that the King was without ligitimate children, and the duke 
of York his brother and preſumptive heir, not only a papiſt, 


but alio a bigot to his religion? Could the tranſactions 


in Scotland be concealed, where arbitrary power was com- 
pleatly eſtabliſhed ? I do but juſt mention ſome of the prin- 
cipal points, for it would be too tedious to relate all the 
cauſes of the nation's ſuſpicions and fears. After this, 
how 1s it poſſible to believe that Shaftſbury's intrigues and 
artifices were the ſole cauſe of the commons diſtruſt? I do 
not doubt that he contributed to them, and that being ſo 
well informed, as he was, of the king's ſecret deſigns, he 
opened the eyes of many people who perhaps would have 
been deceived by the artifices of the court. But this is not 
what is meant by aſcribing the people's fears and jealouſies 
to the intrigues of this earl. That he was actuated by a 


ſpirit of revenge, is no concern of mine, but the event too 


plainly ſhewed, how agreeable were his advices to the intereſt 
of the kingdom. | | 
While the alterations the new council was to bring in the 
affairs of the government, were impatiently expected, the 
commons were ſuddenly alarmed by an information of a 
freſh deſign of the papiſts to burn London a ſecond time. 
The houſe of one Bird in Fetter-lane being ſet on fire, his 
ſervant, Elizabeth Oxley, was ſuſpected of firing it on pur- 
poſe, and ſent to priſon. She confeſſed the fact, and de- 
clared, ſhe had been employed to do it by one Stubbs a papiſt, 
who had promiſed her five pounds. Stubbs being taken up 
confefled, he perſuaded her to it, and that father Gifford, 
his confeſſor put him upon it, telling him, © it was no fin 


to burn all che houſes of heretics.” He added, that he had 


frequent conferences on the affair with Gifford and two 
Iriſhmen. Moreover, Stubbs and the maid ſervant declared, 
the papiſts were to make an inſurrection, and expected an 
army of ſixty thouſand men from France. The commons ob- 
tained a pardon for Stubbs and the ſervant, in conſideration 
of their ready confeſſion, But it was generally inferred from 
this incident, that it was not Gifford's fault that the city of 
London was not burnt as in the year 1666. 


This accident produced an addreis from the commons to 


the king, for the execution of Pickering the jeſuit, and the 
other condemned prieſts, 


But the commons ſtopped not there. The fame day they 


tom. III. p. 536, and appendix to e mem. p. 363. 
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reſolved to fit on the motrow, though Sunday, to conſider of tinue indiſſolvable for a competent time; or if there 
means for the prefervation of the king's perſon, and the pro- parliament in being, then the laſt parliament which = ; 
teſtant religion, againſt the attempts of the papiſts, both in being before that time, may re-aflemble and ſit a com : 
the reign of the preſent king, and his ſucceflors. Accord- time, without any new ſummons, or elections. And 0 
ingly the next morning they firſt ordered a bill to be brought papilt can by law hold any place of truſt, fo the king is : ” 
in to baniſh all papiſts, or reputed papiſts, within London tent that it may be further provided, That no lords g; ng 
and Weſtminſter, twenty miles from the ſame, for fix months; of the privy council, no judges of the common law Fry 
and then they voted, nemine contradicente, ** That the duke chancery, ſhall at any time, during the reign of any po 
of Vork being a papiſt, the hopes of his coming ſuch to the ſucceſtor, be pat in or diſplaced, but by the author. 
crown, has piven the greateſt countenance and encourage- parliament : and that care alſo be taken, that none but fine 
ment to the preſent conſpiracies and defigns of the papilts Proteſtants may be juſtices of the peace. In reference wi 
againſt the king and the proteſtant religion.” This vote was military part, the king is willing, that no lord lieutenan; . 
ſent to the lords for their concurrence}. deputy lieutenant, nor no officer in the navy, durin He 
The 25th of April the earl of Danby appeared at the bar reign of any popiſh ſucceſſor, be put in, or removed * 
of the houſe of lords, and there produced the king's pardon either by authority of parliament, or of ſuch perſons a6 1 
for all crimes and offences whatſoever committed before the parliament ſhall intruſt with ſuch authority. n 
28th day of February laſt. After which he was ſent back to « Tr is hard to invent another reſtraint to be put upon; 
the Tower. The lords having given notice of this to the com- popiſh ſucceſſor, confidering how much the revenue of th 
mons, they appointed a committee of ſecreſy to examine the fuccefſor will depend upon conſent of parliament, and as 
nature of the earl's plea, who made their report, That impoſſible ir is to raiſe money without ſuch conſent. Bir 
there was no precedent, of a pardon granted to any perſon yet, if any thing elſe can occur to the wiſdom of the parliz 
impeached by the commons of high treaſon, or other high ment, which may further ſecure religion and liberty again} 
. crimes depending in the impeachment.” After this report, a popiſh ſucceſſor, without defeating the right of ſucceſſgn 
the commons defired the lords to demand of the eart of Dan- itfelf, his majeſty will moſt readily conſent to it, Thas 
by, „Whether he would rely upon, and abide by the plea watchful is the King for all your fafeties ; and if he could 
of his pardon.” This was the next day, and the earl praying think of any'thing elſe, that you do either want or wiſh to 
time to anſwer, the lords allowed him four days. make you happy, he would make it his buſineſs to effect i 
The fame day, the king returned this anſwer to the com- for you. God Almighty long continue this bleſſed union he. 
mons addreſs for the execution of Pickering and other prieſts: tween the king, and his parliament, and people.” 
„Gentlemen, I have always been tender in matters of blood, Theſe propoſals were not received by the houſe of con. 
which my ſubjects have no reaſon to take exception at: but mons with that applauſe, the king had expected. The com. 
this is a matter of great weight, I ſhall therefore conſider of mons diſtruſt was too great for their fears and ſuſpicions to he 
it, and return you an anſwer.” | removed by ſuch offers. Though ſome authors call this an 
The vote of the commons concerning the duke of York infatuation in the houſe of commons, I think myſelf obliged 
touched the king very ſenfibly, for he ſaw, they did not in- to remark, that the king offered indeed his conſent to acts of 
tend to ſtop there. He therefore went to the parliament the parliament, but ſuggeſted no means to ſecure the exceution, 
zoth of April, and in a ſhort ſpeech recommended to both It was an artifice of the court of England, begun in the 
houſes the diſpatch of three affairs: 1. The proſecution of reign of James I. and continued under Charles J. and II. to 
the plot. 2. The diſbanding of the army. 3. The providing repreſent the laws as the impregnable bulwark of the nation's 
a fleet for the common ſecurity. Then to give them a proof liberties. And vet theſe three kings had, on ſeveral occaſions, 
of his care to preſerve their religion for the future, he told tranſgreſſed them. I ſhall give here ſome inſtances, to which 
them, © That he had commanded his chancellor to mention many more might be added. Were the laws enacted for the 
ſeveral particulars, which he hoped would be an evidence, preſervation of religion under James I. punctually executed) 
that in all things that concerned the public ſecurity, he ſhould Of what benefit could laws made for the ſecurity of their 
not follow their zeal but lead it.“ | liberties be to the ſubjects, fince James I. laid down for 
- Accordingly, the chancellor made the following ſpeech. principle, that though, in conſcience and honour, the king: 
| | ought to govern his ſubjects with equity, he might never- 
My lords, and you the knights, citizens, and burgeſfes of theleſs by the extent of his power, govern in an abſolute 
the houſe of commons. | manner, without any controul? Did. the petition of right 
| | | reſtrain Charles I. from levying ſhip money? Did the laws 
THAT royal care which his majeſty hath taken for the hinder the ſame king from governing twelve years without a 
general quiet and ſatisfaction of all his ſubjects, is now more parliament, and from raifing money in that interval by an 
evident by theſe new and freſh inſtances of it, which I have abſolute authority? Had Charles II. been more ſcrypulous? 
in command to open to you. His majeſty hath confidered Was it in virtue of the laws that he ſhut up the exchequer, 
with himſelf, that it is not enough that your religion and and ſeized the money there without the conſent of the pro- 
liberty is ſecure during his own reign, but he thinks he owes prietors? Was it for the better execution of the laws, which 
it to his people to do all that in him lies, that theſe bleſſings ſeem to ſecure the liberties of the ſubject, that he received 
may be tranſmitted to your poſterity, and ſo well ſecured ro annually from France a penſion of fix millions of livres? 0. 
them, that no ſucceſſion in after ages may be able ro work what uſe therefore are laws, the execution whereof no hu- 
the leaſt alteration. And therefore his majeſty, who hath man power can warrant, when the intereſts of the prince and 
often ſaid in this place, That he is ready to conſent to any people are diametrically oppofite, which could not fail to 
laws of this kind, ſo as the ſame extend not to alter the de- happen in the reign of a popiſh fucceflor ? This ſuffices to 
ſcent of the crown in the right line, nor to defeat the ſuc- demonſtrate, that the king's offer of his aſſent to the acts he 
ceſſion, hath now commanded this to be further explained. propoſed, was incapable of difpelling the fears of the people, 
And to the end it may never be in the power of any pa- becauſe not only no expedient was propoſed to ſecure tie 
piſt, if the crown deſcend upon him, to make any change execution, but it was not even in his power to give any ſecu- 
either in church or ſtate ;, I am commanded to tell you, That rity. But it will be aſked, what other expedient was there 
his majeſty is willing, that proviſion may be made, firſt to for ſecuring the religion and liberties of the nation, conſiſtent 
diſtinguiſh a popiſh from a proteſtant ſucceſſor ; then ſo to with the right of ſucceſſian? I confeſs there was none, and 
limit and circumſcribe the authority of a popiſh ſucceſſor, in affirm withal, that thoſe offered by the king were in{uft- 
theſe caſes following, that he may be diſabled to do any cient. But to whom was this impoſſibility owing p To the 
harm: Firſt, in reference to the church; his majeſty is con- duke of York alone, who had openly declared himſelf a Pa, 
tent that care be taken, that all eccleſiaſtical and ſpiritual piſt, and from that time inceffantly excited both England 
benefices and promotions in gift of the crown, may be con- and France to promote the interefts of his religion, as the 
ferred in ſuch a manner, that we may be ſure the incumbents letters of his ſecretary Coleman manifeſtly ſhew. To enablc 
ſhall always be of the moſt pious and learned proteſtants :,and the reader to judge of this matter, being the moſt material 
that no popiſh ſucceffor, while he continues ſo, may have of this reign, I ſhall here propoſe ſome queſtions which a 
any power to controul ſuch preſentments. In reference to neceflary to be decided before he can determine in favour Cc 
the ſtate, and civil part of the government, as 1t 1s already the king or parliament. | 
provided, That no papiſt can fit in either houſe of parlia- Queſtion the firſt. Whether there was any danger to Eng. 
ment; ſo the king, is pleaſed that it be provided too, that land in admitting a popiſh ſucceſſor? ; 
there may never want a parliament, when the king ſhall hap- This the king himſelf did not deny, fince he propose 
pen to die, but that the parliament then in being may con- expedients to prevent the danger? 


| By William lord Ruſſel, for which he paid dearly afterwards. 


Pu- 
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Second queſtion, Whether the expedients propoſed by the 

6, were capable of preventing the danger ? 
big is what no perſon can either - poſitively affirm or de- 

For if, on one hand, it may be ſuppoſed, that a popiſh 
2 eſſor would have ſincerely complied with the acts pro- 
* by the king, it may, on the other hand, with equal 
? ice be ſuppoſed, that the duke of Vork, the immediate 
Tucceſlor, conſidering his principles, his humour, his temper, 
his zeal for his religion, would never have patiently ſuffered 
himſelf to be reſtrained by theſe acts of parliament. But this 
was a contingency which God alone could foreknow. : 
Third queſtion. The commons not believing the expedi. 
ents offered by the king ſufficient to prevent the danger, and 
the king believing the contrary, who was to yield, the king, 
or-the people repreſented by the commons? | 

This is what I ſhall not pretend to decide. | 

Fourth queſtion. Which evil was greateſt, that of break- 
ing the lineal ſucceſſion in the excluſion of the duke of Vork, 
or that of expoſing the cſtabliſhed religion to ruin? 

This queſtion ſuppoſes, that the Kings of England ſuc- 
ceed by a right purely hereditary. But this ſuppoſition is 
preatly conteſted. It may at leaſt be affirmed, that ſeveral 

arliaments have decided the contrary. As to the quet- 
nion in itſelf, it may at leaſt be averred, that in France, in 
a parallel caſe, upon the death of Henry III. the intereſts of 
the catholic religion were, without heſitation, preferred to 
thoſe of Henry IV. who was a proteſtant, and the next heir: 
but many pretended, that as the French did ill, fo the Eng- 
liſh parliament was to blame to imitate them. 


Fifth queſtion. The two evils, namely the breach in the 


b ſucceſſion, and the expoſing of the proteſtant religion, being 
be ſuppoſed perfectly equal, which was to ſuffer the rights of 
an the duke, or the religion of the nation ? : 1 
ed Some pretend, that the right of ſucceſſion 15 not to be vio- 
of lated upon any conſideration, and that tne intereſts of reli— 
On, gion extend not ſo faras to authoriſe ſuch a violation. Others 
the on the contrary maintain, That when things were reduced 
to to ſuch a ſtate, that the duke or the people muſt ſuffer, the 
ns duke ought to be the ſufferer, fince it was he who had 
ns, brought matters to that ſtate. | 
ich The reader ought to determine theſe queſtions, before he 
the gives a definitive ſentence upon this affair. 
ed? The day after the king's and the chancellor's ſpeeches to 
heir both houſes, the commons, without taking any great notice 
for of his majeſty's propoſals about the ſucceſſion, proceeded on 
ing the bill for preventing the dangers ariſing from popery, as 
ver- well in his reign, as his ſucceflor's. | | 
lute They alſo read the firſt time a bill, “ for better prevention 
igbt of illegal exaction of money from the ſubject,“ and or- 
laws dered another to be brought in, © That when any member of 
ut a the houſe was preferred to any office or place of profit, a new 
an writ ſhould immediately iflue out for electing a member to 
ous? ferve in his ſtead.” | 
Juer, The 5th of May they reſolved, © That the pardon pleaded 
pro- by the ear] of Danby was illegal and void,” and the ſpeaker, 
hich with the whole houſe, went up to the lords bar, and de- 
ived manded judgment againſt him. | 
N 0 Shortly after they drew up an addreſs againft the duke of 
) hu- Lauderdale, in the ſtrongeſt terms that could be uſed, which 
e aud was carried in a full body to the king: But it ſeems the 
11 to king could not then part with this miniſter, the laſt of the 
es to cabal, and therefore he coldly anſwered, © That he would 
Is he | 


conſider of it, and return an anſwer.” 


-ople, In the mean time, the king ſent a meſſage to the com- 
e the mons by the lord Ruſſel, who acquainted the houſe, “ That 
ſecu- his majeſty commanded him to let the houſe know, that he 
there | Was Willing to comply with their requeſt concerning Picker- 
{; ſtent ing, and that the law ſhould paſs upon him accordingly : that 
„ and as to the condemned prieſts, the houſe of peers had ſent for 
nluff them, in order, as his majeſty conceived, to ſome exami- 
"0 the nations. That he repeated his inſtances to them tor putting 
a pa- the fleet in a good poſture, for diſpatching the diſcovery of 
gland the plot, the trial of the lords, and the bill for the ſecurity 
is the of religion.“ | 

enable Alfter this meſſage, the commons finiſned the money bill 
aterial for diſbanding the army, which the king pailed the gth of 
ch are ay. By this act a ſupply was granted to the king of 
our C wo hundred and fix thouſand, four hundred fixty-two 


Eng- 


opoſcd 


pounds, ſeventeen ſhillings and threepence, for paying off 
and diſbanding the forces raiſed fince the 29th of Septem- 


i Particularly an act paſſed in queen Elizabeth's reign, aſſerting the power 
ot the parliament to limit the ſucceſſion of the crown. | 

" This bill was ordered to be drawn up by Mr. Bennet, Mr, Trenchard, 
iT Nicholas Carew, fir Robert Peyton, tir Thomas Player, Mr. Vaughan, 

[ Francis Winnington, Mr. Boſcawen, Mr. Williams, Mr. Hampden, 
colonel Birch, Mr, Sacheverell, and Mr, Swinſen. Echard, tom, III. p. 540, 


the lords Effex, Shaftſbury, and Holles were againſt it. 
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ber 1677. The act had a clauſe in it, that for the future, 
* ſoldiers ſhould not be quartered in any perſon's houſe 
againſt their conſent.” | 
At the ſame time the lords informed the commons, that 
the earl of Danby reſolved to adhere to the plea of his par- 
don; and that the commons having demanded judgment a- 


gainſt him, as conceiving his pardon illegal and null, the 


tenth inſtant was appointed for hearing the earl of Danby 
to make good his plea. 'The lords likewiſe acquainted the 
commons, that they had reſolved, the five lords in the 
Tower ſhould be brought to their trials the 14th inſtant. 

The part of the metlage concerning the earl of Danby ſo 
oftended the commons, that they reſolved, ** That no com- 
moner whatſoever ſhould preſume to maintain the validity of 
the pardon pleaded by the carl of Danby, without the con- 
ſent of the houſe firſt had, and that the perſons ſo doing, 
ſhould be accounted betrayers of the liberties of the com- 
mons of England.” This vote was poſted up in ſeveral 
places, that no perſon might be ignorant of it. The true 
reaſon of theſe proceedings was, that by the examination of 
the ſeveral articles of the car's impeachment, the commons 
hoped to diſcover the king's ſecret practices with the court 
of France; whereas the king by his pardon had put the 
affair in {uch a ſtate, that there would have been no occaſion 
to examine the earl of Danby's anſwers to the articles exhibited 
againſt him. | | 

The vote of the commons much inflamed the differences 
that were already begun between the two houſes, about the 
manner of proceeding againſt the five lords in the Tower. 
For the lords had addreſſed the King to appoint a lord high 
ſteward to preſide in the trials; but the commons, thinkin 


it unneceflary, propoſed, “ That a committee of both houſes 


might be nominated to confider of the moſt proper ways and 
methods of proceeding upon impeachments.” And this is 
what the lords retuſed, which occafioned a warm diſpute ; 
but at laſt the lords agreed to the nomination of the committee. 

The lame day the lords communicated to the houſe of com- 
mons a petition from the earl of Danby, in which he ſet 
forth,“ That he met with informations ſeverally from his 
council, that he durſt not appear to argue the validity of his 
pardon, by reaſon of the vote of the houſe of commons.” 
Their lordſhips therefore defired to know, Whether there 
was any ſuch vote as was alledged in the petition ?” 

It appears plainly in the proceedings of the commons, 
that they only fought occaſion to drive things to extremity. 
With this view, they preſented an addrels to the king, 
taking notice, That multitudes of jeſuits, popiſh prieſts, 
and popiſh recuſants, reſorted to the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter, in contempt of his majeſty's laws and royal 
proclamations. Wherefore they humbly belought his majeſty, 
that the militia of London, Weſtminſter, Southwark, the 
Tower hamlets, of Middleſex and Surry, might immediately 
be raiſed, and put in a poſture of defence.” The next day, 
though a Sunday, they ordered a bill to be brought in, (pur- 
ſuant to their reſolve that day fortnight) * To diſable the 
duke of York to inherit the imperial crown of England n“ 
Immediately after they reſolved nemine contradicente, That 
in defence of the king's perſon, and the proteſtant religion 
they would ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and fortunes ; 
and that if his majeſty ſhould come by any violent death, 
they would revenge it to the utmoſt upon the papiſts.” This 
was ſoon after put into the form of an 'addreis, and pre- 
ſented to the king, who thanked them, and faid, © That 
he would do what in him lay to ſecure the proteſtant religion, 
and was willing to do all ſuch things as might be to the 


good and benefit of his ſubjects.” 


In the mean time, he ſent them a meſſage the 14th of 
May, to remind them of what he had ſaid concerning the 
fleer; but the conſideration of this meflage, was adjourned 
till the next Monday ſeven- night. 

The committee of both houſes meeting to confider of 
the way and method of trying the impeached lords, there 
was a warm diſpute between the two houſes, concerning the 
biſhops; the commons pretending, that the biſhops could 
not fit upon the trial of the impeached lords, becauſe it was 
a caſe of blood. The peers on the other hand maintained, 
* That the lords ſpiritual have a right to ſtay and fit in 
court, till the court proceed to the vote of guilty, or not 
guilty.” This affair made a great noiſe, and occaſioned: 
{everal books to be writ on both fides . 


© The lords Nottingham and Roberts argued for the biſhops voting. But 
Upon a debate it 
was carried by rhe majority that the biſhops had a right to vote, Whereupon 
the commons declared they would not proceed, unleſs the biſhops were 
obliged to withdraw during the whole trial. Upon this breach the parliament 
was prorogned, and ſoon atter diflolved, And the blaine was caſt chietly 
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At laſt, on the 15th of May, the commons read the. firſt 
time their bill, “ to diſable the duke of York from inheriting 
the imperial crown of England,” now called the excluſion 
bill.” After the particulars of the conſpiracy againſt the 
king, the eſtabliſhed government, and the proteſtant religion, 
the bill ſet forth : | | 

© That the emiſſaries, prieſts, and agents for the pope, 
had traiterouſly ſeduced James duke of York, preſumptive 
heir to theſe crowns, to the communion of the church of 
Rome ; and had induced him to enter into ſeveral negotia- 


tions with the pope, his cardinals, and nuncios, for promot- 


ing the Romiſh church and intereſts : and by his means and 
procurement had advanced the power and greatneſs of the 
French king to the manifeſt hazard of theſe kingdoms, that 
by the deſcent of theſe crowns upon a papiſt, and by foreign 
alliance and aſſiſtance, they might be able to ſucceed in their 
wicked and villainous deſigns.” —Then after another pream- 
ble, it was enacted to this effect ; | 

* 1. That the ſaid James duke of York, Albany, and 
Ulſter, ſhould be incapable of inheriting the ſaid crowns of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, with their dependencies ; 
and of enjoying any of the titles, rights, prerogatives, and 
revenues, belonging to the ſaid crowns. 2. That in caſe 
his majeſty ſhould happen to die, or reſign his dominions, 
they ſhould devolve to the perſon next in ſucceſſion, in the 
ſame manner as if the ſaid duke were dead. 3. That all 
acts of ſovereignty and royalty that prince might then hap- 
pen to perform, were not only declared void, but to be high 
treaſon, and puniſhable as ſuch. 4. That if any one, at 
any time whatſoever, ſhould endeavour to bring the ſaid 
duke into any of the forementioned dominions, or correſpond 
with him, in order to make him inherit, he ſhould be guilty 
of high treaſon. 5. That if the duke himſelf ever re- 
turned into any of theſe dominions, conſidering the miſchiefs 
that muſt enſue, he ſhould be looked upon as guilty of the 
ſame offence ; and all perſons were authoriſed and required 


to ſeize. upon and impriſon him, and in caſe of reſiſtance 


made by him and his adherents, to ſubdue them by force 
of arms.” | | 

Five days after, this bill was read a ſecond time, upon 
which the queſtion being put, whether the bill ſhould be 
committed, it was carried by a majority of ſeventy- nine b. 

This affair being begun, the commons proceeded to an 
enquiry after the penſioners in the laſt parliament. By 
means of fir Stephen Fox, eighteen were diſcovered who 
had received annual penfions from the king, two of one 


| thouſand pounds 9, fix of five hundred pounds r, two of four 


hundred pounds *, four of three hundred pounds“, four of 
two hundred pounds u. Befides, there were fix others who 
had received: certain ſums at one time: three more were 
brought in for fums received upon account ; and five for 
uncertain ſums. Though this number appears not very 
confiderable, it is ſo however, if it is conſidered, that in the 
houſe of commons, there are members, who. are ſo able, 
and of ſuch credit, that they diſpoſe of ſeveral votes beſides 
their own, ſome more, tome leſs, and that thirty members 
who receive penfions, may have it in their power, upon many 
occaſions, to turn the reſolutions of the houſe in favour of 
the court. = 

In the mean time, the king being highly offended with 
the commons, and hearing moreover, that they intended to 
preſent to him a remonſtrance, much like that preſented to 
the king his father in 1641, and of which the defign was 
to inflame the nation againſt him, reſolved to prorogue the 
parliament. For this purpoſe he went to the houſe of lords 


on the biſhops. It ſeems they deſired to withdraw, but the king would not 
ſuffer it, He was 10 ſet on maintaining the pardon, that he would not ven- 
ture ſuch a point on the votes of the temporal lords. He told the biſhops 
they muſt ſtick to him and his prerogative, as they would expect that he 
Gould ſtick to them if they came to be puſht at. By this means they were 
expoted to the popular fury, and every where cenſured as a ſet of men that, 
tor their own ends, would expoſe the nation and proteſtant religion to ruin, 


And in revenge many began to declare openly in favour of the con-conform- 


iſts, who upon this behaved very indecently, and fell very ſeverely on the 
body of the clergy. On the other hand, the biſhops and clergy ſet them- 
ſelves to write againſt the late times, and to draw a parallel between them 
and the preſent times: which was not managed decently enough by thoſe 
who undertook the argument, and who were lions to be ſet on and paid 
by the court. Particularly fir Roger VEſtrange for four years publiſhed 
three or four ſheets a week under the title of the Obſervator, all tending to 


_ defame the contrary party, and make the clergy apprehend their ruin was 


deſigned. Upon this the greateſt part of the clergy delivered themſelves up 
to much heat and indiſcretion, which was vented both in their pulpits and 
common converſation. They ſeemed now to lay down all fears of popery ; 
and nothing was ſo common in their mouths as the year forty-one, which, 
25 they hinted, was near being acted over again. Both city and country 
were full of many indecencies that broke out on this occaſion. Among the 
worthy and eminent men, whoſe labours did in great meaſure reſcue the church 
from thoſe reproaches, that the follies of others drew upon her, were Tillot- 


had fo raiſed the hopes of the Scotch malecontents 


 witnefles heard. 


_——y ez 


the 27th of May, and ſending for the commons, Paſſes i 
bills, and particularly one for ſecuring the liberty Yrs 
ſubject, called the Habeas Corpus act, and then hy ws 
the parliament to the 14th of Auguſt. By this the an 
bill was defeated for a time. | alen 
The news of the proceedings of the Engliſh Parliamey 


) that 


they thought the time was come to be revenged of the; per 


ſecutors. Sharp, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was the 
hated of their enemies. If doctor Burnet, in the lags 
his own times, is to be credited, Sharp, had abunds : 
merited the hatred of the preſbyterians. For pretendin N 
extraordinary zeal for their party, he had prevailed 15 I 
deputed to London after the reſtoration, to take care gf h e 
intereſts, but had baſely betrayed them. This raiſed bin 
to the archbiſhopric of St. Andrews, and from that time he 
became their moſt violent perſecutor. Whether le 
account of Sharp be exactly true, or aggravated. . 
however not to be denied, that the Scotch preſbytetign 
were extremely incenſed againſt Sharp, and conſidered bi 
as a betrayer. Wherefore in this juncture, when they wg 
pected great alterations, twelve of them reſolved to be 
their revenge upon their enemies with the archbiſhop. IM 
this purpoſe they waited for him about two miles from 
St. Andrews, where he was going in a coach and fix, and 
moſt inhumanly and barbarouſly murdered him, calli 
him, “ apoſtate, betrayer of the godly, and perſecutor 9 
Chriſt's church.“ This murder was committed the 2d ö 
May w. In the end of the ſame month, eighty prefbyterizrs 
appeared in arms, and in a few days their number increaſes 
to fifteen hundred. They ſeized Glaſcow, and ſome other 
towns in” the neighbourhood, and committed great out. 
rages. | 
The king hearing of this rebellion, and that it daily gz. 
thered ſtrength, ſent the duke of Monmouth at the head of 
ſome Engliſh forces, who were joined by ſome Scotch regi. 
ments. The duke diſcharged his commiſſion with ſuch 
bravery and ſucceſs, that the 22d of June he entire]; de. 
feated the rebels at Bothwell bridge, killed eight hundred, 
and took about twelve hundred priſoners. Several were 
hanged, and the reſt were tranſported. 

Shortly after the prorogation of the parliament, the five 
Jeſuits, Whitebread, Harcourt, Fenwick, Gawen, and 
Turner, were tried. The 13th of June they were brought 
to the Old Baily, where their indictment was read, and the 


„ It i 


Oates's evidence was. 1. That the great conſult of 
the 24th of April 1678, was by order of Whitebread the 
provincial, and that he, Fenwick, Harcourt, and Turner, 
did all in his preſence ſign the reſolve for the king's death, 
2. That Whitebread, after his return to St. Omer's, did ſay, 
he hoped to ſee the black fool's head at Whitehall, laid falt 
enough; and if his brother ſhould appear to follow his foot- 
ſteps, his paſſport ſhould be made too. 

„ 3. That in July, Aſhby a prieſt, brought over in 
ſtructions from Whitebread, to offer ſir George Wakeman. 
ten thouſand pounds to poiſon the king; and alſo a com 
miſſion to'fir John Gage to be an officer in the army the) 
defigned to raiſe, which the witneſs delivered to fir John. 

« 4. As for Gawen, though he could not poſitively fay, 
he ſaw him at the conſult, yet he ſaw his hand ſubſcribed 
to the reſolve : and that in July 1678, he gave them 
in London, an account how proſperous their affairs were 
in Staffordſhire and Shropſhire ; that the lord Stafford wi 
very diligent, and that there was two or three thouſand 


ſon, Tenniſon, Sharp, Patrick, Sherlock, Fowler, Scot, Calamy, Claget, 
Cudworth, the two Mores, Williams, &c. Burnet, p. 469, 402. 

P Yeas 20p, Noes 128, 

4 Sir Courtney Pool and fir Job Charlton. 8 

r Sir Jonathan Trelawney, Robert Roberts, fir James Smith, fic Pluad 
Howard, ſir Richard Wiſeman, and Randolph Egerton. 

: Sir Charles Wheeler and Thomas Price. Ng 

t Sir John Barnaby, fir Lionel Walden, Daniel Collingwood, and Robert 
Philips. 
2 3 King, Mr. Weſtphaling, Humphrey Corawal, and Mr. Knol 
Echard, tom. III. p. 548. " 

„ Though Rapin names Burnet, he follows Echard's account of 155 
murder, which is very different from the biſhop's. Burnet ſays, a8 à Pag 
of furious men were riding through a moor near St. Andrew's [without an 
deſign then upon Sharp] they ſaw the archbiſhop's coach appear. fr 
coming from a council day, and was driving home, having ſent jome 0 | x: 
ſervants before to let them know he was coming, and others he 3 
off on compliments; ſo that there were no horſemen about the coach. IM, 
ſceing this, concluded, according to their frantic emhuſiaſtic note. Z 
God had now delivered up their greateſt enemy into their hands. bee 
them made up to the coach, and one fired a piſtol at him, which burn * 
coat and gown, but did not touch his body. Upon this they die him out 
of his coach, and murdered him barbarouſly, p. 471+ 
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ready there to carry on the deſign; all which he af- 
heard him declare in father Ireland's chamber.” : 

Ste phen Dugdale, a new witneſs, depoſed, “ 1. Againſt 

Whitebread, that he ſaw a letter under his hand to father 

Evers a jeſuit, and confeſſor to the witneſs; in which he 

Jered him to be ſure to chuſe men that were hardy and 

* y, no matter whether they were gentlemen : and he 

= {hat they were to do; that the words under his hand 

_ in expreſs terms, For killing the king. 

wh” 2. Againſt Gawen he ſwore, that he entertained the 

witneſs ro be of the conſpiracy to murder the king, as 

one of the | Ret 
for that end they had ſeveral conſultations in the country ; as 
Boſcobel, and at Tixall in September 1678. And he 
Land them talk in one of thoſe conſults, that it was the 
| opinion of the monks at Paris, who were to affiſt in the 
conſpiracy, That as ſoon as the deed was done, they ſhould 
lay it on the preſbyterians, and ſo provoke the other pro- 
teſtants to cut their throats. That he had intercepted 
and read above a hundred letters to the ſame purpoſe, to be 
delivered by private marks known to father Evers. | 

« z. That the witneſs himſelf was ſo zealous in the 
cauſe, that he had given them four hundred pounds for car- 
rying on the defign, which Gawen had made him believe 
was not only lawful, 175 meritorious; and that he was to be 
ſent up to London by Harcourt, there to be inſtructed about 
killing the king. Ne 

« 4, That the ſame Harcourt did write word to father 
Evers, of fir Edmundbury Godfrey's being diſpatched, that 
very night it was done; ſo that they Knew of it in Stafford- 
ſhire ſeveral days before it was commonly known in London x. 

And to confirm this teſtimony, he produced Mr. Chetwin, a 
gentleman, who ſwore, he did hear it reported as from Mr. 
Pugdale; and that he was not in town when the murderers of 
fr Edmundbury- Godfrey were tried, or elſe he then would 
have witneſſed the ſame. 

5. Againſt Turner he ſwore, © 1. That he ſaw him with 
others, at Evers's chamber : where they conſulted together 
to carry on this deſign, of bringing in popery by killing the 
king.“ | | 5 

3 depoſed, © 1. That Harcourt one day paying him 
for an image of the Virgin Mary, told him, there was a 
defign of killing the King: 2. And that Fenwick told him 
in Ireland's chamber, that there ſhould be fifty thouſand men 


ounds 
rerwards 


ſhould be commanded by the lords Bellafis, Powis, and 
Arundel of Warder.” 3 
Bedloe depoſed, ** 1. That he had ſeen Whitebread and 
Fenwick at ſeveral conſults about the plot; and that he 
had heard Whitebread at Harcourt's chamber, tell Coleman, 
the manner of ſending the four ruffians to Windſor to kill 
the king. „ . 
8 2. 1 hat he ſaw Harcourt take out of a cabinet about 
| fourſcore or a hundred pounds, to give to a meſſenger, to 
de carried to the ſaid ruffians, with a guinea to the meſ- 
lenger, to drink Mr. Coleman's health. : 
* 3. That Whitebread told him, that Pickering, was to 
$ have a great number of maſſes, and Grove fifteen hundred 
| pounds for killing the king. 5 
4. That Harcourt employed him three ſeveral times 
to carry their conſults beyond the ſeas; and that in Har- 
court's preſence, he received Coleman's thanks for his 
fidelity, and that Harcourt recommended him to the lord 
Arundel, who promiſed him great favour when the times 
ere turned: alſo that he ſaw Harcourt give Wakeman a 
| bill to receive two thouſand pounds, in .part of a greater 
| Jum; and heard fir George ſay, fiftcen thouſand pounds was 
2 {mall reward for the ſettling of religion, and preſerving 
the three kingdoms from ruin.” 
| Befides the evidences, there was a letter found amongſt 
acourt's papers, from one Petre a jeſuit, which named 
amecting defigned on the 24th of April 1678. This letter 


ms was explained by the priſoners to fignify a triennial meer- 
ing about the cnoice of a procurator to be ſent to Rome, 


| though not to the full ſatisfaction of the court, which looked 
upon it as an evaſion. 


© defence made by the priſoners was various and long. 
Is their frequent aſſeverations and proteſtations of their 
mocence?, and their ignorance of any defigns againſt the 


* 8 . 
ch cours letter was received the Monday next after the Saturday, on 
A e mu 


ound, St rder was committed; that 15, three days before the body was 
; State trials, tom, II. p. 8 38. 

God he made this ſolemn proteſtation ; *I do as truly believe there is a 

| tn... fen, and a hell, as any one here does: as I hope for ſalva- 

b ) #3 I hope to ſee God in heaven, I never ſaw Mr. Oates before the 


reſolute fellows deſcribed by Whitebread : and ' 


in arms, in a readineſs to ſettle their religion, and that they 


lerved to fortify Oates's evidence of the grand conſult. But 
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King, they much argued againſt the witneſſes, infiſting : 
That to the making of a credible witneſs, there muſt be 
integrity of life, truth of teſtimony, and probability of 
matter; but the witneſſes againſt them, Oates, Bedloe, 
Prance, and Dugdale, were men of deſperate fortunes, and 
2. Tg perſons, and that falſe ſwearing was their liveli— 
ood,” 

I cannot forbear remarking here by the way, that if this 
maxim, „Phat to make a credible witneſs, there muſt be 
integrity of life,” was received without reftriftion, it would 
be almoſt impoſſible to prove ſuch plots as this, becauſe 
commonly, only villains engage in them, and they are diſ- 
covered by accomplices. | 

* They alledged particularly the great improbability of 
truſting Oates with ſecrets of the higheſt importance, when 
he was turned away from St. Omer's for his miſdemeanours 
and immoralities, which were ſo great, that he was denied 
the ſacrament. They charged him with contradictions, with 
relation to his former evidences.” 

Theſe contradictions confiſted, in that Oates had ſaid be- 
fore the council, that he knew no more, and yet added many 
things afterwards. I ſhall not repeat here what I have ſaid 
elſewhere. | | 

They produced about fixteen witneſſes to prove, * that 
Oates had been all April, May, and till the latter end of 
June 1678, at St. Omer's ; and that they ſaw him every day, 
and converſed and dined with him, and that he was never 
out of the college, except two days and one night he was at 
Watton, and two or three he was in the infirmary, &c. and 
conſequently he could not be at the conſult of the 24th of 
April. | | 

And further they proved,“ That fir John Warner, and 
ſir Thomas Preſton, whom Oates had ſworn to come over 
with him to the conſult, were all that time beyond the ſeas, 


one at Watton, the other at Liege. 


And moreover to ſhew that Oates was not a man to be 
credited, they produced eleven witnefles to prove, © That 
father Ireland, who was executed, was not at London, and 
made it appear directly contrary to what he had ſworn upon 
his trial.” They added, that if the evidence of their fide 
ſhould be rejected becauſe they were Roman catholics, all 
commerce with ſeveral countries would be deſtroyed.” 

The chief juſtice replied, that they had no room to com- 
plain of the witneſſes being rejected by the court, ſince, on 
the contrary, their depoſitions were received without any 
icruple, and that it belonged to the jury to determine upon 
their evidence, as they ſaw cauſe. £ 

In anſwer to theſe accuſations, Oates alledged, © That his 
coming to London to the conſult was very private; yet he 
produced fix witneſſes to teſtify they ſaw him there about that 
time, but in a fort of a diſguiſe*.” But none ſpoke very 
home but Mr. Smith a Schoolmaſter of Iſlington, who after- 
wards, in the reign of king James II. retracted all that he 
had ſaid. Ss 

As to Ireland's being in London, Oates produced one 
witneſs, who did affirm to have ſeen him there at that 
time. 

Gawen offered to undergo the ordeal, or fiery trial 
over red hot plow-ſhares, as a teſt of his innocence. But, 
befides that this way of proving an accuſed perſon's inno- 
cence had been aboliſhed ſix hundred years, and conſe- 
quently was not to be allowed by the court, it is certain that 
when the trial by ordeal was practiſed, it was never admit- 
ted but where evidences. failed, which could not be faid of 
Gawen. | i . | 

Harcourt urged in his defence, with regard to the letter 
ſaid to be writ by him to Evers concerning Godfrey's death, 
that he muſt have been mad to ſend ſuch a letter by the 
)oft. 

. The jury, after a ſhort conſideration, returned, and 
brought in all the five priſoners. guilty of high treaſon ; 
but ſentence was reſpited till the 'next day, on which came 
on the trial of Richard Langhorn a popiſh counſelor at 
law of the Temple, and much employed by the papiſts. 


Being brought to the ſame place with the five jeſuits, and 


before the ſame perſons, with a new jury, Oates appeared 
and ſwore : | 


& 1, That the priſoner held correſ pondence with la Chaiſe 
and others, and that the witneſſes carried ſeveral letters 
to perſons beyond the ſeas; in one of which he ſaw under 


day in January, when he ſays, I had the perriwig on, and he did not 
know me: and as for July, I call God to witneſs, I never 1aw him then. 
State trials, tom. II. p. 835. 

z An old Dominican friar, ſtill of that church and order, ſwore he ſaw 
Oates in England, and ſpoke with him at that time. By this the credit of 
the St, Omet-ſcholars was quite blaſted. , wi p. 464. 

I! 


In 
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his own hand, words to this purpoſe, that the parliament 
began to flag in promoting the proteſtant religion, and now 
they had a fair opportunity to begin and give the blow, with 
other expreſſions plain enough concerning the plot. 

&« 2, That he had orders from the provincial Whitebread, 
to give Mr. Langhorn an account of the reſolve of the great 
conſult, April the 24th 1678, and upon acquainting him 
with it, Langhorn lifted up his hands and eyes, and prayed 
to God to give it good ſucceſs. | br 1 

66 3. That he ſaw in his chamber certain commiſſions 
which they called patents; and that he permitted the wit- 
neſs to peruſe ſeveral of them; one was to the lord Arundel, 
of Warder, to be lord chancellor, another to the lord Powis, 
to be treaſurer, and one to the priſoner, to be advocate of 


the army; all figned Johannes Paulus de Oliva, by virtue of 


a brief from the pope. 

4 4. That being employed as a ſolicitor for ſeveral of the 
fathers of the ſociety, the priſoner prgyailed upon the Bene- 
diftine monks, to raiſe fix thouſand pounds for carrying on 
the cauſe; and faid in his hearing, that he would do his ut- 

moſt for procuring the money. Re | 
5. That he was diſguſted, that fir George Wakeman 
was not contented with ten thouſand pounds to poiſon the 
king, and called him, a narrow ſpirited, and narrow fouled 
Phyſician; who, for ſo public a cauſe, ought to have done 
It for nothing. | | | 

6. An inſtrument being produced, ſigned Paulus de Oli- 
va, found in Langhorn's chamber; Oates ſwore, „That 


the forementioned commiſſions were ſigned by the ſame hand; 


but they were all conveyed away, and this being only an ec- 
clcfiaſtical buſineſs, and not dangerous as they thought, was 
left behind.“ | gl 
In the next place Bedloe ſwore, “ 1. That going with 
Coleman to the priſoner's chamber, the former gave him 
his letters to father la Chaiſe, the pope's nuncio, and others, 
open, to read, and regiſter in a book kept by him for that 
purpoſe ; and that {ome of the expreſſions in theſe letters 
were, to let la Chaiſe know, they waited only now for his 
anſwer, how far he had proceeded with the French king, for 
the ſending of money; for they only wanted money, all other 
things being in readineſs. That the catholics of England 
were in ſafety ; that places and offices had been diſpoſed to 
them, and that all garriſons either were, or ſuddenly would 
be, in their hands; and now they had a fair opportunity, 
having a king that was ſo eaſy to believe what was dictated 
to him by the catholic party. | | 
* That he brought other letters from Harcourt to Lang- 
horn to be regiſtered ; of which letters, one was for the 
rector of the Iriſh college at Salamanca, which ſpecified, that 
the lord Bellafis, and the reſt of the lords concerned ſhould 
be in readineſs, for that they had ſent ſome Iriſh caſhiered 
ſoldiers, with many lay brothers, under the notion of pil— 
grims from St. Jago, who were to take ſhipping at the 
Groyn, and to land at Milford haven, and there to join with 
the lord Powis.” | | 
Mr. Langhorn in his defence, befides the ſolemn proteſta- 
tions of his inncc-nce, alledged, “ That Oates and Bedloe, 
the witneſſes againſt him, were parties in the crime, and de- 
fired to Know, whether they had their pardons.” Upon 
underſtanding that Bedloc had three, and Oates had two un- 
der the broad ſeal ; he inſiſted, That they were till ap- 
provers in the eyes of the Jaw, and therefore not to be heard ; 
and defired to know, if they expected any rewards for their 
. diſcoveries.” Oates replied upon oath, * That he had been 
rewarded by expending fix or ſeven hundred pounds out of 
his own pocket, without knowing if he ſhould ever ſee it 
again.“ Langhorn then alledged, ©* He had heard Bedloe 
bad received five hundred pounds ;” but he was anſwered, 
* That that was for the diſcovery of fir Edmundbury God- 
frey's murder, and not for the plot.” And Bedloe ſwore, 
That he was ſo far from having any benefit for that diſco- 
very, that he was feven hundred pounds out of pocket.” 
When the priſoner inſiſted upon the improbability of their 
aflertions, by reaſon of their great neceſſities and poverty, 
when they firſt made their diſcoveries, he was told,“ That 
ſuch enquiries were foreign to the matter in hand.” And ſo 
he proceeded to prove Oates to be perjured, with reſpect to 
the conſult in April 24, and to the buſineſs of father Ireland, 
by the ſame witnefles that had been uſed by the five jeſuits 
the day before. Whereupon the chief juſtice told him, that 


4 witneſs could not be rejected as perjured, unleſs he was de- 


lared ſo upon a trial, and therefore his allegation could not 
be of any ſervice to him. ZN 


In hopes of his making ſome diſcovery, He offered to declare what 
effates and ock the jeſuits had in England; but proteſted he could make 
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about the time of the conſult, he brought Mr 


confirmed by her maid : and both affirmed, that 


tions, diſpenſations for ſwearing, &c. which ſome h 


executed, made a great noiſe; and as to this day 


forbear to make a few reflections upon this ſubject, to aſh 


is vain. The prejudiced perſon always finds reaſon and jy. 


throughout this whole reign, there was a ſettled defign to 


placed on the throne. 


As. Oates had formerly ſworn, that he lay at Grove h c 
Oule 


| 8. G 
teſtify, that he never was there about that time; which. 
N 


ay 
the 
was taken up, and that there was no room to 1, houſe 


The court thereupon ſaid, that being diſguiſed $a bim. 
lodge there without being known. Might 
While this trial was depending, Roger Palmer 
Caſtlemain came into the hall, and told the Judges £ 6 
mob uſed violence to the witneſſes who had depoſed A the 
vour of the priſoners, and that they were in danger F fa 
lives; upon this the court ordered immediate enquiry their 
made after the authors of theſe violences, in order 1 
them according to their deſert. | Puniſh 
In concluſion, the jury brought in Langhorn guilt 
he received ſentence, together with the five jeſuits 
been tricd the day before. 3 
On the 2oth of June, the five jeſuits were executed 
teſting their innocence. Whitebread in particular, FW apy 
That he renounced from his heart all manner of ably 


pleaſed to lay to the jeſuits charge, thinking them _ 
ble, and unlawful.” Langhorn was reprieved for a monks 
He was executed the 14th of July, and died, pr, a 


: : : » Proteſting his 
innocence of the crimes for which he was condemned It 


was the wonder of many, that ſo able a lawyer, if he Wa 
innocent, had made ſo weak a defence. 


As the death of theſe five jeſuits, and of the three before 


7. and 
Who bad 


they are 


believed innocent by ſome, and guilty by others, ] cannot 


the reader to judge impartially. 

I. The truth will never be diſcovered, if men ſuffer them. 
ſelves to be ſwayed by religious prejudices. If we believe 2; 
accuſed perſon guilty, becauſe he is a papiſt or Jeſuit, or if 
for the ſame reaſon we believe him innocent, all examination 


ſtice in one or other of theſe two opinions, and therefore he 
mult, if poſſible, diveſt himſelf of his prejudices, 
2. The condemned jeſuits were accuſed of three things; of 
a deſign to kill the king; to ſubvert the government; to 
root out the proteſtant religion. And yet, moſt of the evi- 
dences againſt them ran only upon the firſt of theſe three ar- 
ticles, the two others being ſuppoſed. It is nevertheleſs upon 
this ſuppoſition, that the accuſation of deſigning to kill the 
king is built, becauſe it is pretended, that the aim of the 
conſpirators was to place the duke of York on the throne, as 
more proper to advance their defigns than the king his bro- 
ther. But this pretenſion is not proved, nor does it appear 
in the evidences produced againſt them, that this was their 
aim. 

3. But on the other hand, it can hardly be denied, that 


render the king abſolute, and introduce the popiſh religion, 
This muſt be the meaning of theſe expreſſions, To fub- 
vert the government, and deſtroy the  proteſtant religion.” 
This being ſuppoſed, it is not improbable, that the papili 
and jeſuits might believe, that their project would be ſooner 
executed if the king was removed, and the duke of York 


4. It is therefore upon this probability, that the jeſutts 
have been accuſed of projecting to kill the king. Ir is ſup- 
poſed, that being concerned in the general deſign, or the 


plot, they believed the king's death a proper means to haften 


the execution, and here the witneſſes were very poſitive, 

5. The defences of the priſoners conſiſted chiefly, 1. I 
aſſeverations and proteſtations of their innocence. 2. In the 
depoſitions of the witneſſes from St. Omer's, and Stafford 
ſhire, who proved, that Oates was not at London the 24th of 
April 1678. 3. In the improbabilities in the evidence give" 
by Oates and Bedloe. Upon theſe three heads I propoſe [0 
make ſome reflections. | | 

1. The proteſtations and aſſeverations of the accuſed du- 
ring their trial are not to be regarded. But when they ade 
carried to the point of death, they ought to be confiderec: 
If they are not a poſitive proof, they form at leaſt a fle: 
ſumption, becauſe papiſts are not leſs convinced than hd. 
teſtants, that lying is not the way to eſcape the juſt jug: 
ment of God, before whom they are ſhortly to appears * | 
that, beſides, theſe proteſtations never prevail for a revel a 
of the ſentence. I am aware that the jeſuits arc accuſed 0 
approving, equivocations and mental reſervations: But, 
without examining how far this charge may be proved, 1 


no other diſcovery, Burnet. p. 466. 


Rapin 


bY father Whitebread, upon the ladder, teſtified an 
certain, that wen doctrine, and ane all pardons and 
oth tions from the pope, or any other power, for ſwear- 
* 0 eaking againſt the truth. It is not therefore im- 
Ing le Ou without there was paſſion or prejudice in the 
175 and juries, the jeſuits, though innocent, would have 
p mndemned upon falſe evidence. Accordingly, this 
5 many pretend: but there are others who carry 
: wh further, and maintain, that the accuſed might have 
wa cvuitted: if the paſſion and prejudice of the judges 
r juries had not prevented it. This we ſhall examine in 
icle. r | | 
of o have elſewhere ſpoken of the defence, founded up- 
ta proof of the alibi, which obliges the judge to ren- 
: juſtice by chance, fince, there being a direct contrariety 
ers the evidence, the judges cannot be ſatisfied on which 
4 the truth lies. Oates depoſed, that he had affiſted at 
the grand conſult at London, April 1678. He produced 
ſeven witneſſes, who affirmed, that they ſaw him in London 
that time. The jeſuits on their fide produced fixteen wit- 
neſs who affirmed, that Oates was at St. Omer's at the 
en time. It muſt be therefore, either that Oates and his 
witnefſes, or thoſe of the jeſuits, were falſe. Now, that 
which probably determined the jury to bring in the Jeſuits 
uilty was: firſt, the priſoners objected only a bare denial 
© the teſtimonies of Prance, Dugdale, and Bedloe, which 
could not but breed a difadvantageous prejudice againſt them. 
Secondly, the witneſſes trom St. Omer's were all ſcholars, 
or perſons depending upon the jeſuits college, another con- 
kderation capable to pre poſſeſs the jury. Laſtly, the queſti. 
on was to examine a plot contrived by papiſts, as ſuch, and 
in favour of their religion, and not as private perſons, incited 
by other paſſions, In this caſe, it 1s not very ſtrange, that 
the evidences given by papiſts appeared ſuſpicious. For it 
is certain, at that time, the opinion, ſupported by the votes 
of two ſeveral parliaments, that there was a real plot to ſub- 
vert the proteſtant religion, was generally embraced through- 
out the whole kingdom. | 5 ES 
As to the ſuperiority of fixteen witneſſes againſt ſeven, 
this could occaſion no difficulty. For ſeven witneſſes diſ- 
perſed in London, who had only accidently ſeen , Oates, 
were as credible as the fixteen ſhut up in one houſe at St. 
Omer's b. And though there had been but two from 
St. Omer's, yet, all other circumſtances being equal, they 
would have been as credible as the ſeven witneſſes of Lon- 
don. 5 | | 
3. I proceed now to the improbabilities in the depoſiti- 
ons of Oates and Bedloe. Firſt, it is difficult to conceive 
the neceſſity of reſolving the king's death in an aſſembly of 
fifty jeſuits. Secondly, it may with reaſon be ſuppoſed, that 
an affair of ſuch importance as the aſſaſſination of a king, paſtes 
through the hands of thoſe only who are moſt diſtinguiſhed 
in the ſociety, either by their poſts or capacity. But it is 
hardly credible, that fifty ſuch could be found in England 
or at St. Omer's. Thirdly, I know not that any perſon, to 
this day, has poſitively affirmed that Oates was a jeſuit. 
And yet he not only appears in the grand conſult of the 24th 
of April, but has an office in it of great truſt and importance, 
namely, to carry the reſolution of Killing the king, to the 
ſeveral companies into, which the aflembly was divided. 
Fourthly, it is not ſaid, at what time Oates turned papiſt; 
but it is only ſeen, he was firſt employed in 1677, to carry 
letters to Spain. He returned about the end of the ſame 
year, and ſhortly after was ſent to St. Omer's, where he 
continued but three or four months. Now it is not probable, 
that this ſhort ſtay at St. Omer's could have acquired him 
the confidence of the heads of the ſociety, to ſuch a degree, 
as to be ſent to London to affiſt in a grand conſult, where 
the king's murder was to be reſolved. Fifthly, why was 
Bedloe to be admitted into ſo great a ſecret, he who was to 
| have no ſhare in the execution? And yet he ſpeaks of it as 
a thing with which he was perfectly acquainted, not only 
from letters which he might have opened, but it appears 
ey are even by his depoſitions, that the heads of the conſpiracy, 
Jered. Irelapd, Whitebread, kon dhe Coleman, Langhorn, uſed 


a pre. no Caution with him; from whence it may be inferred, that 
n Pro- 
ju0g; Occaſion. One Serjeant, a ſecular prieſt, a zealous papiſt in his way, ſome 
1 a0 months after theſe executions, appeared before the council upon ſecurity 
everli Ven him, and averred, that Gawen the jeſuit, who died proteſting he had 
ſed ot nexer thought it lawful to murder kings, but had always deteſted it ; had, 
Put, at his laſt being in Flanders, ſaid to a very devout perſon, from whom Ser- 
7 feant had it, that he thought the queen might law fully take away the king's 

1, It ue tor the injuries he had done her, but much more becaufe he was a he- 
«tC. * Upon that Serjeant ran out into many particulars, to ſhew how little 


credit was due to the Proteſtations made by the jeſuits, even at their death, 


Rapin 


* Rapin ſeems not to have taken notice of a paſſage in Burnet on this 
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they themſelves imparted to him the ſecret. He is at Har- 
court's chamber, when the money is ordering for the four 
Iriſhmen who were to kill the king. He is at the ſame 
chamber when the queen's phyſician receives a note of two 
thouſand pounds ſterling, without any apparent neceſſity of 
his preſence in an affair of that nature, Sixthly, Oates and 
Bedloe were men of mean birth, who had been only employed 
as letter carriers. They were beſides little diſtinguithed for their 
capacity, or talents, and yet they are admitted into all the 
moſt important ſecrets of the plot. Laſtly, it appears in the 
depoſitions of Oates and Bedloe, that the conſpirators talked 
together, and writ to one another, concerning the king's 
murder, as if it had been but a trifle, and without even takin 
the uſual precautions on ſuch occaſions, of diſguiſing their 
thoughts in ambiguous expreſſions. | 

Theſe are improbabilities which give but too much occa- 
ſion to ſuſpect the credit of theſe two witneſſes. It will per- 
haps be faid, that a thing is not falſe becauſe it is improbable ; 
and that God ſometimes permits the moſt wary villains to 
ruin themſelves by a too great confidence in others. This 
may be, and it may alſo be, that this was not the preſent 
caſe. At leaſt it may be affirmed, that the jeſuits are not 
wont to proceed with ſo little caution. 

Theſe are the improbabilities that have induced many peo- 
ple, though perſuaded of the reality of the plot, as far as it 
concerned the government and religion, to ſuſpend their judg- 
ment with regard to the king's murder. The fame impro- 
babilities likewiſe have furniſhed others with a pretence for 
denying the whole plot, becauſe they are pleaſed to confine 
it to that ſingle article, in which they impoſe upon them- 
ſelves, or elſe are deſirous to impoſe upon their readers. 

The 1oth of July the king, contrary to the advice of his 
new council, which he ſeemed to have reſolved to follow 


with an entire deference, diſſolved the parliament, and ſum- 


moned another to meet the 17th of October. He hoped to 
find the next more tractable, but was very much deceived. 
The people, who no longer regarded what came from the 
court, affected to fend ſuch members as were of the coun- 
try party, as being the moſt proper to oppoſe the defigns 
of the king. The earl of Shaftſbury was at the head of 
this party, and without doubt greatly contributed to inflame 
the paſſions of the people. But it is perhaps ſaying too 
much, to charge this lord with all the king's late morti- 
tications. If it could be proved, that the king had never 
given any occaſion of diſcontent to his people, we ſhould be 


obliged to recur to ſome extraordinary cauſe of the parlia- ' 


ment's ill humour, as the intrigues, cabals, and artifices of 
ſome powerful and popular perſon. But what need is there 
to ſeek for an extraordinary cauſe, when one ſo naturally 
offers in the whole conduct of the king, who had hitherto 
ſhewn, that his intereſts and thoſe of his people were entirely 
different?! | | 
The 18th of June, fir George Wakeman the queen's phy- 
fician was brought to his trial, together with James Corker, 
William Marſhal, two Benedictine monks, and William 
Rumley, a lay brother of that order. - Oates and Bedloe 
were the witnefles againſt them ; but, beſides that their de- 
pofitions were imperfect, and the greateſt part upon hear- 
ſay, and could pals for proofs only on the ſuppoſition of the 
deſign to poiſon the king, which was not well proved, the 
Jury doubtleſs conſidered, that a perſon of fir George Wake- 
man's ſenſe, would never truſt ſuch a ſecret to Bedloe, whom 
he ſcarce knew. Nay, he ſwore that he never ſaw Bedlos 
before in his life. However this be, the priſoners were ac- 
quitted, to the great mortification of the two witneftes, 
ſince it was caſy to ſee, that Oates and Bedloe were evi— 
dences capable of ſwearing to things of which they had no 
perfect knowledge ©, | | 
About the end of Anguſt, the king being at Windfor, 
was ſeized with three violent fits of an intermitting fever, 
which gave great apprehenfion. The earl of Eſſex and the 
lord Hallifax, two of the four counſellors which then man- 
aged the King's affairs, fearing, if the king died, to fall 
into the hands of the duke of Monmouth and the earl of 
Shaftſbury, adviſed the king to fend for the duke of York, 
which was done with all poſſible ſpeed and ſecrecy ; for 


p. 466. 

b See note above, concerning the Dominican friar. 

© The lord chief juſtice Scroggs, who had been very violent againſt the 
priſoners hitherto, was obſerved, tar contrary to his former practice, to 


turn againſt the witneſſes in this trial, The Portugal embaſtador went next 
day with great ſtate to thank Scroggs for his behaviour in Wakeman's trial. 


By which the chief juſtice was expoſed to much cenſure, This was looked on, 
it ſeems, as the queen's trial as well as Wakeman's, For Oates and Bedloe 


had both depoſed, that the was to aſſiſt him in poiſoning the king. Burnet, 
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the duke was at Windſor the 2d of September. But the 
king, being then out of danger, pretended a ſurpriſe at 
his arrival. But this diſſimulation was not capable to de- 
ceive the duke of Monmouth and the earl of Shaftſbury. 
On the other hand, the earl of Eſſex and the lord Halli- 
fax, finding that they had made Monmouth and Shaftſbury 
their irreconcileable enemies, joined with the duke of York 
for their deſtruction. They ſucceeded ſo well, that the 
king removed the duke of Monmouth from his poſt of 
captain general, and ſent him into Holland, to the great 
ſurprize of the whole court, for the duke of Monmouth 
was in the height of the king's favour before the duke of 
York's arrival 4. Shortly after, Shaftſbury alſo was turned 
out from being preſident of the council*, Thus the court 
had a new face, and the duke of York was more power- 
ful than ever. He improved this happy juncture to obtain 
the king's leave to retire to Scotland, repreſenting to him 
the danger of his being in the Low Countries, in caſe of 
his majeſty's death. Accordingly, he returned to Bruſſels, 
to bring home his ducheſs and the princeſs Anne, and 
arriving ſhortly after at London, departed for Scotland. If 
dr. Burnet is believed in the hiſtory of his own times, he 

overned Scotland in an arbitrary manner, and gave ma- 
nifeſt tokens of his cruelty and inveterate hatred to the 
Preſbyterians. | 

Every one impatiently expected, where would end the 
late alterations at court, and it was not long before it 
appeared. The 15th of October the king ſummoning his 
council, after a little pauſe, told them, That upon many 
conſiderations, which he could not at preſent acquaint them 
with, he found it neceſſary to make a longer prorogation of 
the parliament than he intended : that he had conſidered all 
the conſequences fo far as to be abſolutely reſolved, and not 
to hear any thing that ſhould be ſaid againſt it: that he 
would have the meeting put off, till that time twelve month.” 


The counſellors, ſurprized at this reſolution, and {till more 


at the manner of propoſing it, were moſt of them filent. 
Some, however, offering to repreſent to the king the dan- 
gerous conſequences of this reſolution, were injoined filence. 
But fir William Temple, more bold than the reſt, ſtood up, 
and with great freedom told his majeſty, “ That as to the 
reſolution he had taken, he would fay nothing, becauſe he 
was reſolved to hear no reaſoning upon it: therefore, he 
would only preſume to offer him his humble advice as to the 
courſe of his future proceedings; which was, that his 
majeſty in his affairs would pleaſe to make uſe of ſome council 
or other, and allow freedom to their debates and advices ; 
after hearing which his majelty might yet reſolve as he pleaſed. 
That if he did not think the perſons or number of this pre- 
ſent council ſuited with his affairs, it was in his power to 
diſſolve them, and conſtitute another of any number he 
pleaſed, and to alter them again when he would : But, to 
make counſellors that ould not counſel, he doubted whether 
it was in his majeſty's power or not, becauſe it implied a 
contradiction : and io far as he had obſerved, either of 
former ages, or the preſent, he queſtioned, whether it was 
a thing ever practiſed in England by his majeſty's prede- 
ceflors, or were ſo now by any of the preſent princes in 
chriſtendom : therefore he humbly advited him to conſtitute 
ſome ſuch council, as he would think fit to make uſe of, 
in the dircction of his great and public affairs.” 

This proceeding cauſed ſeveral counſellors to ſurrender 
their commiſſions to the king, and others to abſent them- 
ſelves from the council, not thinking proper to encourage 
hy their preſence the king's ſecret reſolutions, and give occa- 
fon to believe, they approved them. The earl of Eſſex 
refizned his place of firſt commiſſioner of the treaſury. The 
lord Hallifax, Sir William Temple, and ſome others, re- 
tired into the country. Thus the council which the king 


In his room Chriſtopher Monk, duke of Albemarle, was made captain 
of the lite gaurds of horte, and John Sheffield Earl of Mulgrave, governor 
F Hull, &c. Kennet, p. 368. | 

He had called a council juſt before, while the king was at New Market, 
nd repreiented to them the danger the king was in, by the duke's being ſo 
ear lun, and prefled the council to repreſent this to the king; but they 
did not aged to it. And upon the king's coming to London, he was re- 
moved, and lord Roberts, then made earl of Radnor, was made preſident, 
Burnet, p. 477. & 

' Namely, the lord Ruſſel, the lord Cavendiſh, fir Henry Capel, and 
ur. Powle, - Kennet, p. 368. 

- his laſt, and Daniel Finch, eſq; firſt commiſſioner of the admiralty, 

ere ſworn privy counſellors, February 4. Ibid. 

' Burnct gives him this character; © That he was a ſubtle and dexterous 
au, who had gone through all the ſhapes and practices of roguery, and 
in particular, was a falle coiner. He was in jail for debt, and was in an ill 
Intrigue with one Cellier a popiſh midwife, who had a great ſhare of wit, and 
vas abandoned to lewdneſs, p. 475. 

Ihe were, the lords Grey, and Howard of Eicrick, the duke of 
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a full hearing, his contrivance being detected, he was ſent 


had appointed to amuſe the people, was almoſ 
and the direction of the public affairs remained in 
of the earl of Sunderland, mr. Laurence Hyde, 
Sidney Godolphin 5, or rather the duke of York 
intereſts they had embraced ; and who, though 
rected their reſolutions. Et 
In the latter end of October, about a fortnight after th 
prorogation of the parliament, a ſham plot was diſcovers 
contrived by the papiſts to bring an odium upon the pred N 
terians and the heads of the country party. ts 
had been formed the beginning of Auguſt, by the counteſ 
of Powis, Elizabeth Cellier a midwife, the ear] of Cale 
main, and the five lords in the Tower. The deſign Ge 
make uſe of falſe witneſſes to accuſe Oates of perjury 2 
ſodomy ; to aſſaſſinate the earl of Shaft{bury ; and tg E Site 
1 - 
uke gf 


Ulolyea 
the hands 
and mr. 
» Whoſe 


abſent, di 


This Proj A 


* 


the duke of Buckingham, the ear] of Eflex, the d 
Monmouth, the lord Hallifax, and ſeveral confidergy). 
citizens of London, with being concerned in a plot pj. 
the king. One Dangerfield was to be the principal actor 
this ſcene b. He received his inſtructions from the Rat 
Powis, and the lords in the Tower, with a liſt of the yer. 
| : Feilen 

whom he was to accuſe. Moreover the lady Powis gave hic 
a model of the plot, which he was to convey into bo 
houſe of ſome pretended conſpirator, and there cauſc it tg be 
found. 
Dangerfield furniſhed with theſe inſtructions and 
informed the duke of York of it, after his arrival from 
Bruſſels. The duke of Vork made him a preſent of ious 
guineas, and introduced him to the king, who, after ben. 
ing him, gave him forty more. Then he made ſos 4. 
tempts to affaſſinate the earl of Shaftſbury, but was prevented 
by ſeveral accidents. At laſt, on pretence of ſceing ſy. 
rooms, which he ſaid he intended to hire, he went to colonel 
Manſel's lodgings &, and found means to pin ſome dangergys 
papers behind his, bed's head. This done, he informed tuo 
officers of the cuſtom-houle, that there were in thoſe lodging; 
prohibited goods to the value of two thouſand pounds. T, 
officers repairipg thither the 22d of October, ſearched every 
where in hopes of finding their prey; but as they did not 
think to ſearch behind the bed, Dangerfield himſelf found 
the papers. The officers carrying theſe papers to their ſupe. 
riors, had orders to return them to Mantel. Four or five 
days after, the colonel meeting Dangerfield in the ſtreet, 
carried him directly to Whitehall, and brought him before 
the King and council. He was ſtrictly examined, and, after 


againſt 


Papers, 


to Newgate the 27th of October. X 

Two days after, fir William Waller, a magiſtrate of 
London, ſearching Cellier's houſe, found the plan of the 
pretended plot, writ very fair in a paper book ticd with rib. 
bands, and hid in a meal tub, which gave it the name of 
the meal tub plot. Dangerfield perceiving himſelf ruined 
if he perfiſted in a thing which he could not ſupport, applied 
bimſelf to the lord mayor of London, and gave him in writing 
a large confeſſion upon oath, with a diſcovery ot the perſons 
by whom he was employed. This confefhon being tranſmit- 
ted to the council, ſeveral perſons were apprehended*, and 
amongſt the reſt Roger Palmer earl of Caſtlemain. The lady 
Powis, accuſed by others beſides Dangerfield, of conſpiring 
the death of the king, was ſent to the Tower, and ordered 
to be proſecuted for high treaſon, This affair greatly con- 
tributed to the reſolution taken by the earl of Effex and the 
lord Hallifax, to retire from court, becauſe they obſerved, nat 
though they were mentioned in the plot, they were left out 
of the ſecret examinations about it. 

The famous philoſopher Thomas Hobbes died this yerr, 
in the giſt year of his age. His writings are unhappily vut 
too well known, to need any farther notice *. 

[ 1679-80] Affairs in the beginning of the ycar 1680, Wete 
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Monmouth and Buckingham, fir William Waller, colonel Blood, &% 
Dangerfield's narrative, p. 35. | 
K In Ax-yard, King's ſtreet, Weſtminſter. Dangerfield's narrative, P. . 
| Particularly Mrs, Cellier, and Gadbury the aitrologer. . 
m To be a little more large upon the character of this phitoſophef. ty 
was the ſon of a clergyman, born at Malmeſbury in Wältſhire, ane} cane 
from this place of his birth Malmſburienſis. He went out batelclo7 n 
at Magdalen hall in Oxford, and from thence was taken very young 
the earl of Devonſhire's family. With the jon ot that nobleman Pas“? 
led into France and Italy, and made an acquaintance wil Gutenum On 
ſome of the greateſt men of the age. In his 63d year he fertile! nn 8 
for the remainder of his days, and in the healthful air of Cars, 1 
Derbyſhire, held it out to the 9iſt year of his age. The king having le, 
ed mathematics of him abroad, allowed him a penion of one hung 
gen a year, His genius was vaſt and extenſive. But notwRhganct'h 
is pretences to philoſophy and the mathematics, young alls 0% 3 
convinced the world, that his ſelf ſufficiency was much greater th u ny 
abilities. He likewiſe aimed at a reputation in poetry, tranſlated Hon 
and writ ſome other little things, which have only ranked hin! 8 Ob a 
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i uation, that the king had need of all his patience, 
1 7 ah There were vilbl two parties in the kingdom, 
2 the court, and that of the country. To the en- 
3 of the court to gain proſelytes, the country party 
ar ſed ſwarms of libels to inflame the people, by repre- 
me the miſchiefs with which England was threatened, 
gig: of the court and papiſts were not prevented®. 
oo no ſcruple was made of affirming in theſe libels, that the 
1 were countenanced by the court. The year forty one 
; ed to be returning, and it was even probable, that the 
— party to the king had no better intentions againſt 
55 . the enemies of Charles I. had in 1640. It was 
Dn ncholy thing to ſee the kingdom thus divided by the 
; wolte intereſts of the king and the ſubjeck. But when it 
: 1555085 that the king had reſolved to prorogue the par- 
Buer till November, not only anonymous libels were pub- 
hed but petitions flowed from all parts, for the fitting of 
ho arliament the 26th of January, according to the laſt 
: 0 08, The king received theſe petitions with great 
Fouble and failed not to return a diſobliging anſwer to thoſe 
who had the boldneſs to preſent them. Nay, he publiſhed 
ſeveral proclamations againſt theſe petitions, uſing the ſame 
reaſons that James I. and Charles I. had alledged on the like 
occasions. He ſaid, “ He was the head of the government, 
and the only judge of what was fit to be done in ſuch caſes, 
and that he would do what he thought moſt for the good of 
himſelf and his people, deſiring they would not meddle 
with a matter, that was ſo effential a part of his prero- 
ative ».“ All this is very true in the ordinary courſe of the 
government. But when the people believe the ſovereign 18 
uling, to the deſtruction of the kingdom, a prerogative in- 
tended for their welfare, the bare allegation of the royal 
prerogative 15 not capable to fatisfy them. Whatever col- 
our is given to it, the Engliſh would never be convinced, 


clamations were not able to put a ſtop io the petitions, as on 
the other hand, the petitions obliged not the king to alter 
his meaſures. : 

However, the king reſolved to meet the parliament the 
26th of Jauuary, but it was only to tell both houſes, that 
the unſettled condition of the nation, rendered a long inter- 
val of the parliament abſolutely neceſſary, for compoſing 
and quieting of men's minds, That nevertheleſs he would 
enly prorogue them to April, in order to meet them again 
in that month, if the condition of his allies abroad demand- 
ed their aſſiſtance. After this ſhort ſpeech, the chancellor, 
by the king's command, prorogued the parliament to the 
15th of April. ; . 

Two days after, the king declared in council,“ That 
he bad ſent for his royal highneſs, not having found ſuch 
an effect from his abſence, as ſhould incline him to keep 
him longer from him, when queſtions were ſtarted of ſuch 
a nature, as made it reaſonable that he thould be preſent at 
the next ſeſſion.” Upon this invitation the duke of York 
appeared at court the 24th of February, where he was re- 
ceived with great pomp and ſatisfaction by the King his 
brother, | | | 

The Duke's arrival, and the king's late firmneſs in pro- 
roguing the parliament, notwithſtanding the clamours of the 
malecontents, greatly encouraged the court party, ſo that 
multitudes of addreſſes were preſented to him, teſtifying an 
abhorrence of the liberty taken by ſome men to require 
him to hold the parliament?, and in that from Norfolk he 
was thanked for recalling the duke of Vork. Though it is 
certain the general ſenſe of the people for or againſt the 
court, is ſeldom to be known by theſe petitions, it is no leſs 
certain, they are, for the moſt part, the work of a few po- 
pular men, who by intrigue and cabal, procure ſubſcriptions 
to theſe addreſſes, from thoſe with whom they have intereſt, 
and who often-fign them without examining the contents, 
According!y theſe addrefles are uſually not to be regarded, 
moſt of the ſubſcribers being ready to ſign the contrary, if 
] they think it for their privatc advantage. They are however 
on | Wed as a proof of the people's. being of this or that ſenti— 
wy ment, though in the main, it is a very dubious proof. On 
the preſent occafion, petitions had been preſented to the king 


Ogilby's in this part of learning. He certainly writ Latin with great purt- 
U, and his verſion of Thucydides ſhews him a maſter of his own language, 
is tad that his years improved his fears of death, and that he did not leave 
ie world with the decency and reſignation of a philoſopher, — This year alto 
Wed Mathew Poole, the compiler of the Synopſis Criticorum on the bible, 
Of the libels then publiſhed, that which made moſt noiſe, was an appeal 
om the country to the city. 

Rr heſe words were not in the king's proclamations, but in his anſwers to 
London and Wiltſhire petitions. 
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that it ought to turn to their ruin. Accordingly, the pro- 
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for the ſitting of the parliament. As ſoon as the parliament 
was prorogued, and the duke of York at court, many ad- 
Arefles were preſented in abhorrence of the former, ſo that 
two parties were formed, called the petitioners and abhorrers; 
and as the animoſity between the two parties gradually in- 
creaſed, they beſtowed upon each other names of reproach, and 
from hence aroſe the ſo much famed diſtinction of whig and 
tory. The petitioners looking upon their adverſaries as en- 
tirely devoted to the court and the popiſh faction, gave them 
the name of tories, a title given to the Iriſh robbers, vil- 
lains, and cut-throats, fince called rapparees. Thus the 
name of tories, ſerves only now to diſtinguiſh one of the two 
factions which {till divide England. The abhorrers on their 
hide, conſidering the petitioners, as men entirely in the 


principles of the parliament, of 1640, and as preſbyterians, 


gave them the name of whig, or ſour milk, formerly ap- 


propriated to the Scotch preſbyterians, and rigid covenan— 


ters. Theſe two denominations are too well remembered at 
this time. | . 
[1680.] The whigs were directed by the earl of Shafts- 
bury, who looking upon the duke of York not only as his 
own, but alſo as the mortal enemy of his party, believed 
there was no medium between periſhing, or ruining that 
prince. To this end, he had made it his bufineſs to extol 
the duke of Monmouth, and render him the darling of the 
people, imagining, that when he had the people on his fide, 
the ſupplanting the duke of York wou.id not be impractica- 
ble. With this view it was, at leaſt as it is pretended, that 
the earl of Shaftſbury found means to ſpread 2 rumour, that 
the king was lawfully married to Mrs. Walters, the duke of 
Monmouth's mother, and that the marriage contract was in 
a black box, in the cuſtody of fir Gilbert Gerard. The 
king and the duke of York, eafily perceived the tendency of 
this rumour, and therefore omitted nothing to undeccive the 
people. To this end the king called an extraordinary coun- 
cil the 26th of April, in which he declared, © That the 
report was altogether falſe, and that he thought himſelf ob- 
liged in honour and conſcience to have the matter thoroughly 
examined and ſearched into.” Gerard appearing befote 
the council, declared upon oath, ©* That he never had any 
ſuch writing, as was reported, committed to his charge, 
nor did he ever ſee or Know of ſuch writing.” In ſhort, 
after many fruitleſs enquiries after the author of the report, 


the king was forced to content himſelf with publiſhing, the 


3d of June, a declaration, to confirm one made January the 
6th, and another made March the zd, which was entered 
in the council- books, and ſigned by ſixteen privy council- 
lors, wherein he faid, “ That to avoid any diſpute which 
might happen in time to come, concerning the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, he did declare in the preſence of Almighty God, 
that he never gave, nor made any contract of marriage, 


nor was married to Mrs. Barlow, alias Walters, the duke 


of Monmouth's mother, nor to any other woman what- 
ſoever, but to his preſent wife queen Katherine, then 
living 4.” 

This ſummer were ſeveral proſecutions and trials, and 
the 23d of June, Roger Palmer earl of Caſtlemain, a pa- 
piſt, huſband to Barbara Villiers ducheſs of Cleveland, the 
king's miſtreſs, was brought to his trial and acquitted. Cel- 
lier the midwife, who had aſſiſted the lady Powis in the ſham 
plot, was likewiſe acquitted. Shortly after, ſhe publiſhed a 
narrative of her trial, with ſevere reflections upon ſome per- 


ſons, then in credit, for which ſhe was tried a ſecond time, 


and ſentenced to ſtand three times in the pillory, and pay a 
thouſand pounds fine. The grand jury found not the bill 
againſt the counteſs of Powis. Thus all the perſons con- 
cerned. in the meal tub plot were acquitted. The tor- 
rent did not then run in favour of the party againſt the 
court, | 

Bedloe, the famous witneſs of the popiſh plot, died at 


| Briſtol the 20th of Auguſt. Three or four days before his 


death, the lord chief juſtice North then on his circuit, 

viſiting him, Bedloe in his preſence ſigned the following 

depoſition : | | | 
„ That the duke of York hath been ſo far engaged in 


the plot, as he hath {cen by letters in cardinal Barbarini's 


? The firſt addreſs of this fort came from the city of Weſtminſter, and 


was preſented by Francis Withons, Eſq; who was knighted for it. Kennet, 
7 330. 

, © Kennet ſays that the late maſter of the Charter houſe, who was long in 

the ſervice of king Charles II. abroad, and had the czre of nus. Barlow, 

and buried her at Paris, faid poſitively, the king had never any intention to 

marry her, and that indeed ſhe did not deſerve it, being a very ill woman, 

p. 366, Note b. 
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ſecretary's ſtudy, that no part that hath been proved againſt 
any man already, that bath ſuffered, but that to the full 
thoſe letters have made him guilty of it ; all but what tended 
to the king's death. And at Rome I aſked father Anderton 
and father Lodge, two jeſuits, what would the duke do with 
his brother when he was king? And they anſwered me, they 


would find a means for that ; they would give him no trouble 


about it. Then I told them, I believed the duke loved 
his brother ſo well, he would ſuffer no violence to be done to 
him. They ſaid, no: if the duke could be brought to that, 
as he had been religiouſly to- every thing elſe, they might do 
their work ; their other buſineſs was ready, and they might 
do it preſently. But they knew they could not bring him to 
that point; but they would take care for that themſelves : 
they had not begun with him to leave him in ſuch ſcruples 
as that. But they would ſet him into his throne ; and there 
he ſhould reign blindfold three or four days; for they had 
ſettled ſome they ſhould pitch the action upon, ſhould clear 
their party. And then he ſhould fly upon them with the 
ſword of revenge.” | 8 EE 

And this examinant doth further add, That the queen 
15 not, to this examinant's knowledge, nor by any thing 
he could ever find out, any way concerned in the murder of 
the king; but barely, by her letters, conſenting and pro- 
miſing to contribute what money ſhe could to the introducing 
the catholic religion. Nay, it was a great while, and it 
made her weep, before ſhe Could be brought to that.“ 

He alſo declared to the lord chief juſtice, © That he looked 
upon himſelf as a dying man, and found within himſelf, 
that he could not laſt long, but muſt ſhortly appear before 
the Lord of hoſts, to give an account of all his actions. 
And becauſe many perſons had made it their bufineſs to baffle 
and deride the plot, he did, for the ſatisfaction of the world 
there declare, upon the faith of a dying man, as he hoped 
for ſalvation, That whatever he had teſtified concerning the 
plot was true: and that he had wronged no man by his teſ- 
timony, but had teſtified: rather under than over what was 
truth; nd, that he had other things to diſcover, which 
-were of great importance to the king and the country,” with 
other matters of the like nature. In concluſion, his lord- 
ſhip was “ defired to repreſent to his majeſty his condition, 
and that his ſickneſs. was very chargeable, and move his 
majeſty in his behalf for ſome ſupply of money for his ſub- 
fiſtence.” | 5 | | 

This depoſition deſerves fome remarks, The firſt, that 
it comes trom a dying man, and who indeed died three 
days after. If the proteſtations of thoſe who had been con- 


demned, either for the plot, or Godfrey's murder, may. 


form a preſumption in their favour, I do not fee why this 
of dying. Bedloe ſhould not form the like, unleſs the point 
in queſtion 1s taken for granted, namely, that the condemned 
perions were innocent, and Bedloe a villain for ſwearing 
againſt them. 2. Bedloe diſtinguiſhes perfectly the ſeveral 
articles of the plot, in that he accuſes the duke of Vork of 
being engaged in the plot, but acquits him from defigning 
the king's murder. Now the plot, with regard to the go- 
Vernment and religion, is 10 evident, and the part the duke 
of York had in it ſo clear from Coleman's letters, that no- 
thing can better agree with Bedloe's depofition. Thirdly, 


it is really improbable, that two jeſuits at Rome, directors 


of ſo important an aflair, ſhould 1jpcak fo openly to Bedloe. 
But on the other hand, the manner of the king's death three 
or four years after Bedloe's, gives but too juſt cauſe to ſuſ- 
pect, there was foul play, and cauſes this improbability to 
vaniſh in part. Laſtly, Bedloe declared in his depoſition, 
That whatever he had teitificd concerning the plot was 
true,” and this laſt depoſition, far from giving room to 
ſuſpect it of falſhood, may rather create a belief, that it was 
not an invention, ſince, being ſo near death, he could have 
no 1aducement to acquit the duke of York upon one article, 
and accuſe him upon others, or even to trouble the chief 
Juſtice with any depoſition at all. 

This depoſition a little perplexes a famous hiſtorian, 
who in this part of his hiſtory undertakes to prove the plot 
to be a fiction. To free himſelf from this difficulty, he 
ſcruples not to oppoſe his own authority to Bedloe's depoſi- 
tion.“ We Know not, ſays he, how to ſpeak ſoftly of 
the dying words of one hardened by many years villanies ; 
but muſt expreſly declare, that as to his public oaths he 
did not only ſwear to the moſt ſhocking improbabilities, but 


The court was very jealous of this election, and underſtood it to be done 


on deſign to pack juries. Burnet, p. 481. | 

* He begged the king's leave to return; but when he ſaw no hope of ob- 
taining it, he came over without leave, The king upon that would not ſee 
him, and required him to go back. But the earl of Shaftſbury adviſed him to 
make the progrefles here mentioned, Burnet, p. 477. | 


ſometimes changed, and other times contradiQeq his 
evidence.” After this authority no man, doybtlef; 0 
regard this laſt depoſition of Bedloe, otherwiſe tha? Will 
continuation of the crimes he bad been guilty of, in f 
ſwearing there was a plot, when in reality there 10 wi elf 
The city of London was then in the cou 0 


ntry parry 


which gave it great reputation. The choice, on NIid g 


mer day, for ſheriffs, fell upon two famous preſpyterian 
by a majority of voices, both accounted fanatics by 05 
, lde 


contrary party", Theſe were Slingſby. Bethel, and 4... 
Corniſh, who took care to qualify themſelves by recen 
the ſacrament in the church of England, abjuring the " 
venant, and doing every thing as appointed by act of nf 
ment. While this election was depending, it was pretend 
that Bethel's party had committed ſome violence ae 
the other, which obliged the king to order a commit. 
of oyer and terminer to be iffued out for the trial gf - 
riot, Mean while, the two ſheriffs contrary to the = 
being choſen, Thomas Papillon, eſq; preſented an addr? 
to the lord mayor, in the name of the city, wherein Wes 
diſowning all tumultuous and diſorderly Proceedings r 
teſtifying an inviolable fidelity to the king, they defred ji 
lordſhip, ** That he would in their names, humbl) befeech 
his majeſty, that the parliament might ſpeedily ae 


Whether the addreſs produced any effect, or the King had 


already taken his reſolution, a few days after, it was was 
known by a public proclamation, that the partiamengy;g 
fit on the 21ſt of October. In ES 

While the time of the meeting of the parliament was 14 
remote and uncertain, the court party had ſome adyagtgs 
but, as it approached, the country party gained the ſy. 
riority. The duke of Monmouth was returned from Hol. 
land without leave“, and inſtead of going to court, made 


ſeveral progreſſes in the kingdom to encourage his friends, 


and increaſe their number. This party were reſolved to run 
all hazards, and ruin themſelves or the duke of York, the 
next ſeſſion of parliament. To this end, the carl of Sbattſ. 
bury, attended by twelve lords and gentlemen of note, went 
publicly to. Weſtminſter-hall, and at the King's bench har, 
by a bill in form, preſented the duke of York as a popiſ 
recuſant*. The thing was but too true, and the whole 
kingdom was ſenſible of it. But till this time no man had 
dared to take ſuch a ſtep, which was confidered as a formal 


deſign to break all meaſures with the duke. This 2Rjon 


ſo ſurpriſed the three principal miniſters, that they concly- 
ded the contrary party mult neceflarily be affured beforehand 


of the reſolutions of the parliament. Wherefore, to ingta. 
tiate the king with the parliament, they adviſed him to tend 


the duke of York into Scotland, believing it would not be 
in his power to ſupport him, if he left him in England, do- 
ring the ſeſſion of the parliament. The king ap; roving their 
reaſons, obliged the duke to return to Scotland, after fe. 
peated aſſurances, that he would never forſake him. So th? 
duke departed the day before the meeting of the parl- 
ment, to the great ſatisfaction of his enemies, Who boped 
to ruin him more eafily in his abſence. Hs 

At laſt, the parliament met the 21ſt of October, as tte 
king bad promiſed in his proclamation. In his ſpeech ar 
the opening, he acquainted both houſes, © That be bad 
made and perfected an alliance with the crown of Spam, 
ſuitable to that which he had before with the fates 9. 
the United Provinces, confiſting of mutual obligations 0: 
ſuccour and defence. He aſſured them, that nothing ſhould 
be wanting on his part to give them the fulleſt ſatisiaction 
their hearts could wiſh, for the ſecurity of the protetlant te- 
ligion, confiſtent with preſerving the ſucceſſion of the co 
in its due and legal courſe of deicent. In order to th, 8. 
recommended to them to purſue the further examination © 
the plot, with a ſtrict and impartial enquiry ; neither tus 
ing himſelf nor them ſafe till that matter was gone Lnrovs) 
with, and therefore it would be neceſfary that the Jords 12 
the Tower ſhould be brought to their ſpeedy trial, 5 
juſtice might be done. He told them, it woule ” i. 
poſſible without their ſupport to preſerve Tangier, and there 
fore defired their advice and aſſiſtance.— In conelutot, 
he recommended to them a perfect union with himleit, «Rt 
one another, as the only thing which could reflore the Es 
dom to its antient ſtrength and vigour, and raile it VP age 
to that conſideration which England had uſually had. 

During this whole reign, the king's religion was 10 Bees 


. 1 Cl.itt's 
t They that atteſted the bill were the earls of Huntington ang Son 
bury ; the lords Grey of Werk, Brandon Gerard, Ruffel an Carmen 
Gilbert Gerard, fir Edward Hungerford, fir Scroop How, 1 evand 
Cooper, ſir Thomas Wharton, John Trenchard, Themas 1 * 
William Forreſter, eſquires. By the ſudden dijmittion ol the Art . 
matter had no couſequence in the forms of the court, Echard, t. 44 1 q I 
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a ſecret, that very few were acquainted with it, And there- 


fore the king more boldly proteſted his zeal for the proteſ- 


tant religion, and on all occaſions declared, he would main- 


tain it againſt the attempts of the papiſts. Theſe proteſta- 


tions might then have ſome effect, ſince it is very natural 
for a king to favour his own religion. But ſince it has been 
certainly known, that Charles II. was a papiſt, had abjured 
the proteſtant religion before his reſtoration, and profeſſed, 
though ſecretly, the popiſh religion, theſe fo ſolemn and ſo 
frequent proteſtations muſt be thought very ſtrange, being in- 
tended only to deceive his ſubjects. | 
After-the ſpeaker u was choſen, and approved by the king, 
the houſe of commons immediately diſcovered what was to 
be expected from them, by expelling ſome of their members, 
for having been abhorrers. But not content with puniſhing 


their own members, they ordered an addreſs to be preſented 


to the king, to remove from all public offices fir George 
Jefferies, ſerjeant at law, recorder of London, and chief 
juſtice of Cheſter, as guilty of the tame crime, and a betrayer 
of the rights of the ſubject. 

As this was a new parliament, and as the affair of the 
plot was to be reſumed at the king's own deſue, the wit- 


' nefſes who had already depoſed, laid before the houſe their 


informations, and were joined by Dangerfield, Jenniſon, 
Dugdale, and one Turberville, a new evidence. Some 
likewiſe came from Ireland. Upon a report made to the 
houſe, that Dr. Tonge, who had fieſt diſcovered the plot 
to the king, had received no gratuity, he was now recom- 
mended to his majeſty for the fir ſt good eccleſiaſtical preferment 
that fell in his gift. But the doctor was diſappointed of the 
benefit of this recommendation, by leaving the world not 
long after. The king on this occaſion diſcovered no leſs 
zeal than the commons, and iſſued out a proclamation, with 
a promiſe of his pardon to any perſon who ſhould, within 
two months, give farther information and evidence concern- 
ing the horrid and execrable popiſh plot. 

But this diſſimulation was not capable of deceiving the 
commons. Five days after the opening of the parliament, 
the 26th of October, the lord Ruſſel moved, “ That they 
might in the firſt place take into confideration how to ſup- 
prets popery, and prevent a popiſh ſucceſſor.“ He was 
ſeconded by fir Henry Capel, brother to the earl of Eſſex, 
who, in a iong ſpeech, related what had been done to the 
prejudice of the kingdom during the preſent reign. He 
aſcribed the whole to popiſh counſels. He ſpoke of the 
firſt Dutch war; of the diviſion of the fleet; of the affair 
of Chatham ; of the fire of London ; of the diſcharge of the 
priſoners concerned in that wicked act, without trial; of 
the violation of the triple league; of the ſeizing the Dutch 
Smyrna fleet before war was proclaimed; of the ſecond 
Dutch war; of the permiſſion to the Iriſh papiſts to wear 
arms ; of the alteration of the government of Scotland, by 
lodging it in a commiſhoner and a council, befides an ar- 
my of twenty thouſand men. He ſaid, the papiits were 
emboldened to act any thing, by the hopes of having the 
duke of York for king: that they were moreover” encou- 
raged by the French cmbaſlador, who by his frequency at 
court, ſeemed to be rather one of the family, and of this king's 
bouſhold, than a foreign embaſſador; and by his free recourſe 
to his majeſty, rather a prime miniſter of ſtate of th's king- 
dom, than a counſellor to another prince: that ſince all theſe 
regularities and enormities procceded from the popiſh party, 
ſupported by the duke of York, it was high time to think 
of ſome effectual expedient to prevent popery and a popiſh 
ſucceſſor. | 

Several other members ſpoke to the ſame effect, ſome 
more, ſome leſs ; and no man offered to vindicate the duke, 
or ſpeak in his behalf, till the houſe came to the two follow- 
wg retolves, upon the 2d of November. "7 

** I, That the duke of York's being a papiſt, and the 
opes of his coming ſuch to the crown, hath given the 
greateſt countenance: and encouragement to the preſent 
_ and conſpiracies againſt the king and the proteſtant 
2 gion. 

* 2. That in defence of the king's perſon and govern— 
ment, and proteſtant religion, this houſe doth declare, that 
dey will ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and fortunes, 
ind that if his majeſty ſhould come to any violent death, 
Which God forbid, they will revenge it to the utmoſt of their 
power on the papiſts.” A 

pon theſe two votes, the lord Ruſſel moved for a com- 
müttee to bring in a bill to diſable the duke of York from 
inheriting the crown, This affair was now debated with 


u William Williams, 
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great ſpirit in ſeveral eloquent ſpeeches on both fides the 
queſtion, The tubſtance of what was urged for the bill was, 
that the evils which the kingdom had felt, and fil laboured 
under, proceeded from popiſh countels, begun and headed 


by the duke of Vork: That the danger mult be extreme, 


ſhould he ever enjoy the crown. That jt might be read in 
ſcripture, ** That one man ought to die for a nation, bur 
not that three nations ſhould die for one man.” The: op- 
poſers of the bill offered not to ſhew there was no danger 
in a popiſh king. This they were willing to ſuppoſe, but 
pretended that there were other expedients to prevent this 
danger tban that of excluſion. That beſides, it could not be 
expected that the duke of York, and many others would 
ſubmit to this law, the conſequence whereof would be a civil 
war, in which the duke of York would be ſupported by all 
the princes of Europe. 

To this objection it was anſwered, that no expedient 
could be thought of to ſecure the proteſtant religion under 


a popith prince, who would have a popiſh council, popifh 


judges, popiſh magiſtrates and deputy-licutenants, popiſh 
commanders at fea and land, nay, and popiſh biſhops to. 
That the excluding the duke from the ſucceſfion, was no 
depriving him of his right to the crown, of which he had 
rendered himſelf incapable, by embracing a religion contrary 
to that of the kingdom. For a popiſh king and proteſtant 
ſubjects were irreconcileable. ns | 

The others rephed, there was no law which, for a dif- 
terence of opinion in religion, deprived any man of his 
right. | | 
In concluſion, it was reſolved, © That a bill be brought 
in to diſable the duke of York to inherit the imperial crown 
of this realm.” 

Hitherto the court party had only ſkirmiſhed, as I may 
ſay, in hopes that an engagement might be avoided. But 
when this vote had patſed, and the bill was read the firſt 
time, fir Leolive Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate, ſtood up and 
argued directly againſt it, by alledging : 

*© 1, That it was contrary to natural juſtice, to con- 


demn any man before the conviction, or the hearing of 


him. 


% 2. It was contrary, to the principles of our religion, to 
diſpoſſeſs a man of his right, becauſe he differs in point of 
faith. | 

„ 3. He was of opinion, that the kings of England had 
their right from God alone, and that no power on carth could 
deprive them of it. | 

* 4. It was againſt the oath of allegiance, taken in its 
own fenſe, without jeſuitical evaſions; which binding all 
perſons to the king, his heirs, and ſucceſlors, the duke, as 
preſumptive heir, muſt be underſtood.” - | 

The advocates for the bill anſwered to the firſt objection 


that not only the duke of York's intereſts were concerned, 


but thoſe of the whole kingdom; and that if the duke of 
York had withdrawn at the time the parliament was going 
to meet, his abſence ought not to prevent their providing 
for the good of the kingdom. To the ſecond objection it 
was anſwered, that in eſtabliſhing for principle, that dif- 
terence of opinion in religion ought to be no cauſe for dif- 
poſſeſſing any man of his right, all the acts of parliament 
made fince the reformation againſt papiſts and ſectaries 
were condemned, who, as ſubjects, had rights in common 
with the reſt, of which nevertheleſs it was thought expe- 
dient to deprive them, on account of the dangers to which 
the kingdom would be expoſed, if they were left in the en— 
joyment of them. Thar this was a maxim generally received 
in all ſtates, proteſtant or popiiſh. That it was very true, 
the ſubjects of a different religion might be injured by being 
deprived of their rights; but that this injury proceeded not 


from the government's having no right to take this precau- 


tion, but from taking it unſealonably ard groundlefly, through 
prejudice, pride, paſſion, revenge and hatred. To the third 
objection it was anfwered, That allowing the principle, that 
the kings of England had their right from God alone, it 


ſhould at leaſt have been ſpecified wherein confiited this 


right, and it would never be proved, that the kings of Eng- 
land were inveſted with power from God, to alter the con— 
ſtitution, or introduce a new religion at plealure. But, if 
by this right was underſtood only that of the ſucceſſion, the 
principle was falſe, as might be proved by many inſtances in 
the Engliſh ſucceſſion; for all the kings and queens fince 
Henry VII. mounted the throne by virtue of an act of parlia— 
ment, which had ſettled the ſucceſſion upon the poſterity of 


that prince, and had ſince been confirmed by others. It was 
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replied to the fourth objection, that the oath of allegianoe, 


which bound the ſubject to the king's heirs and ſucceſſors, 
was to be underſtood, when thoſe heirs and ſucceſſors were 
on the throne, and not while they were yet ſubjects. But 
ſuppoſing even the oath to be meant vf an engagement to ac- 
knowledge for king the next heir, it certainly became void, 
if that heir rendered himſelf incapable of ſucceeding by his 
ill conduct. That the laws which impoſed oaths had al- 
ways in view a certain conſtitution of government, which 
they ſuppoſed conſtant and unalterable, becauſe all caſes that 
might happen could not-be foreſeen, But that it could not 
be denied, there were poſſible caſes in which theſe oaths 
would become entirely null ; as for example, if the pre- 
ſumptive heir ſhould declare openly againſt the conſtitution 
of the ſtate, and clearly diſcover, that he intended to alter it 
when on the throne. And if in that caſe it was pretended, 
the ſubje& was ſtill bound by his oath of allegiance to this 


ſucceſſor, the plain meaning of the oath would be, that the 


ſubjects bound themſelves to ſlavery, whenever the prince 
ſhould think fit to impoſe it, which was abſurd. In fine, 
that the parliament was the ſole judge of ſuch caſes, 

But the advocates for the bill, not contented with replying 
to Jenkins's objections, added likewiſe other reaſons to de- 
monſtrate the legality, the expedience, the neceſſity, of the 
excluſion of the duke of York. They proved the firſt point 
by precedents taken from the hiſtory of England, by which 


they demonſtrated, that, on ſeveral occaſions, the parlia-, 


ment had really diſpoſed of the crown in a different manner 
from the uſual cuſtom. Edward III. was acknowledged king 
in his father's life time, and Henry IV. while Richard II. was 
ſtill living. The parliament moreover granted the crown to 
Henry IV. and ſettled the ſucceſſion in his poſterity, con- 
trary to the known and natural right of the earl of March, 
who was next heir to Richard II. Then they ſettled the 
crown upon the duke of York, and his poſterity, after the 
death of Henry VI. though Henry had a legitimate fon living. 
After the houſe of York had enjoyed the crown for three 
ſucceſſive reigns, though that houſe had a numerous iflue, the 


parliament transferred the crown to Henry VII. and his poſ- 
terity. They gave a power to Henry VIII. to name his ſuc- 


ceſſors, and ſettle the ſucceſſion as he ſhould think proper. 
Laſtly, on the ſucceſſion of James I. to the crown, though 
no act was demanded by him to confirm his right, the par- 
lament however made one, in order not to loſe their own, 
As to the objection, that theſe princes were poſſeſſed of the 
crown when theſe acts were made, it ought to be obſerved, 
that though they had the power in their hands, and were in 
poſſeſſion, they thought fit to demand the parliament's con- 
firmation as a thing abſolutely neceſſary to juſtify their 
right. In fine, it was impoſſible for the parliament, conft- 
dered as conſiſting of king, lords, and commons, to act any 
thing contrary to the laws, ſince their power of repcaling 
old, and enactiog new, laws could not be diſputed. That 


the ſupreme and abſolute authority reſides in the parhament 


compoſed of king and both houſes. For what is the parlia- 
ment but a body confiſting of all the members of the ſtate, 
to which no power on earth hath a right to preſcribe? To 
ſay therefore, that the parliament can act unjuſtly againſt the 
laws, is to ſay, that all the members of the ſame body may 
act unjuſtly to themſelves, and be reſponſible for this injuſtice, 


which is an abſurdity not to be defended. 


As to the fitneſs and benefit of the bill, it was not neceſ- 
ſary to uſe many arguments to ſhew, that it was expedient 
and fit, that the government and religion ſhould be ſecured, 
and the people delivered from their fears and ſuſpicions. It 
could not even be denied, that the exclufion of the duke of 
York would be attended with theſe advantages. But as it 
could not be ſuppoſed, that the duke of York and his adhe- 
rents, would ſubmit to the bill, which might occafion a civil 
war, wherein the duke might be ſupported by foreign aid, to 


this objection it was anſwered, that it was better to hazard 


ſuch a war, than” be expoſed to a more certain danger, 


namely, of ſeeing the laws and religion invaded by a popiſh 


o 


rince. 
: But it was principally to demonſtrate the neceſſity of the 
excluſion bill, that the advocates for it diſplayed all their wit 
and eloquence. 'They maintained, that all precautions to 11- 
mit the power of a popiſh prince, would be fruitleſs, becauſe 


his promiſes and oaths could not be relied on, from which 


the pope, through a motive of religion, could abſolve him. 
'That before the reformation, the reign of Henry VII. fur- 


niſhed very remarkable inſtances, and it did not appear, that 


popes, fince the reformation, had relinquiſhed their princi- 
ples. That befides, the duke of York's zeal for his religion 
and his principles concerning the government were well 
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known, finee, the letters of his ſecretaty and his intimat 
ae 


union with France had clearly ſhewn, he was not only 4. 
poſed to undertake any thing to ſupport the intereſts Ara 
religion, but had even, for that end, engaged in e, 
very prejudicial to the ſtate. That it was to popiſh 8 = 
and to'the duke in particular, that the two Dutch agg 
contrary to the intereſts of England, were to be af- 5 bo 
That to him were owing the non-execution of the! 
made againſt popiſh recuſants, the pernicious deſigns of ©” 
cabal, and that Coleman's letters made it as clear as the ben 
that he was the chief author of the frequent adjourny, 5 
and prorogations of the parliament, at the very time ms 
were employed in ſeeking expedients to ſave Europe, ang nl 
proteſtant religion from certain ruin. Other arguments i : 
alſo alledged to prove, that all the precautions which _ 
be taken, would be to no purpoſe, when the duke Would be 
on the throne. Firſt, it was fig, that his union with Frz 
would ſupply him with money, without his being obliged 1 
apply to the parhament. That he might thereby ms 5 
what forces he pleaſed, and having an army at his comm, 
would be maſter of the kingdom, and free to perform or not 
perform the conditions on which he ſhould be raiſed th th 
throne, That with this army he might influence the electing 
and procure ſuch a parliament as would ſubvert all polibie 
precautions. That there was too much reaſon to beliese 
that the late army had been raiſed with this defign, fine. 
being certain, that it was not intended againſt France, it could 
only be defigned againſt the ſubjects. Nay, it was lik; 
this was the intent of the expedient propoſed, that whey, he 
king ſhould happen to die, the parliament then in being, gr the 
laſt that was in being, ſhould aſſemble and fit a competent 
time, without any new ſummons or elections, ſo that after tbe 
expiration of this competent time, the kingdom would fal 
into the inconvenience juſt mentioned. That it the tranſactions 
ſince the king's reſtoration were conſidered, it would be fyund 
that nothing had been done with relation to the government 
but what tended to ſubvert it and introduce popery. That 
the duke of York's influence in the King's counſels was well 
known: That tho' he was abſent, his adherents and creatures 
enjoyed the principal places in the court and kingdom, and 
that from him proceeded all the evils wherewith England was 
afflicted, and all the dangers the nation had to fear, Tha if 
after fo manifeſt a diſcovery of his deſigns, after the la 
teſtimony of Bedloe on his death-bed, after all the evidence 
of an execrable plot againſt the ſtate and religion, the duke's 
ſincerity and flattering promiſes were to be truſted, the con- 
ſequence would be a too late and fruitleſs repentance. From 
theſe reaſons, and many others, it was inferred, that the exclu- 
ſion bill was abſolutely neceſſary, and that the people jufily 
expected from their repreſentatives this extraordinary pre- 
caution, to free them from their fears. | 
The court party were extremely embarraſſed. There 
were facts alledged againſt the duke which could not be an- 
ſwered, and there were others which they durſt not direciy 
deny, for fear of farther diſputes, at a time when the torrent 
ran ſo high againſt the duke. Nay, very few ventured to 
appear openly for him. Amongſt theſe were fir Leoline Jen- 
kins ſecretary of ſtate, Mr. Hyde a privy counſellor, and one 
of the three who then managed the duke's affairs, Mr. Ser- 
mour, and one more. Sir Leoline Jenkins defired the houlz 
to conſider, * That the duke of York was the king's brother, 
and ſon of Charles I. for whoſe memory the nation had a 
great veneration : that the duke was enriched with excellent 
endowments, which he had employed in the ſervice of the 
nation, by fighting their battles, and defending them from the 
oppreſſiqn of their enemies, and was only guilty of this one 
crime, which he hoped, upon a mature deliberation, would 
not deſerve ſo great a condemnation. He remembered 
them, that there were laws already for the puniſhment of the 


ribed. 


crimes he was accuſed of, and therefore humbly conccived, 


they ought not to chaſtiſe him, by making a new law befote 
any hearing.“ Mr. Hyde added & ] do not know 
that any of the king's murderers were condemned without 
being heard; and muſt we deal thus with the brother ot c 
king? lt would confiſt much better with the juſtice ot 
the houſe, to impeach him, and try him, in a formal way, and 
then cut off his head, if he deſerve it. I will not, continued 
he, diſpute the power of parliaments; but I queſtion whethc* 
this law, if made, would be good in itſelf, — ——For augi 
I know, when you have made this law, it may have a ft 
in it; if not, I am confident there are a loyal party, Which 
will never obey, but will think themſelves bound by 5947 
oath of allegiance and duty, to pay obedience to the dust 


ever he ſhould come to be king, which muſt occaſion 9 civil 


* 


war.“ In the courſe of the debates on the bill, fir hol 
| 15 


Y maintan 


zinnington alledged, “ That an act of the thirteenth of 
ade beth made it treaſon for any man to ſay, that the parlia- 
1 uld not alter the ſucceſſion.” To which Mr, Finch 
ment Fi <« will not ſay that acts of parliament cannot diſ- 
replie f the ſucceſſion, becauſe it was made treaſon by a 
= "+" the 12th of Elizabeth. But I will deny that the 
ita wag England rule by virtue of any ſtatute law, as was 
KO nd: for their right is.by ſo antient a preſcription, as 
, Br may juſtly be ſaid to be from God alone, and that no 
; = on earth ought to diſpute it.“ 5 3 
Po rhough this queſtion was only accidentally raiſed and 
ried no farther, I think it ought not to paſs unregarded, 
8 aſe it ſerves to diſcover the two opinions among the 
m—_— concerning the ſucce ſſion. Some believe, that in 
me edinary caſes the parliament has power to diſpoſe of the 
ſacceſſion becauſe the parliament is ſuppoſed to include the 
ah nation, from the king to the meaneſt ſubject, and it is 
ablurd to diſpute the power of the whole nation united in 
rg body, to order what 1s for their well being. Others 
maintain, that the ſucceſſion is unalterable, and admits not 
of any change, either by the nation in a body, or by the 
narliament. That if this is done, it is unjuſtly, and the 
irties concerned are not obliged to ſubmit to the parlia- 
ment's deciſions. That ſuch changes were never made 
without cauſing troubles and civil wars in the kingdom; 
becauſe, as it is not in the power of the king to deprive the 
nation or the parliament o their rights, ſo neither is it in 
the power of the parliament to deprive the next heir of the 
{acceſſion to which he 15 intitled by nature and birth. This 
queſtion has never been unanimouſly decided, but each party 
maintain their opinion, and determine according to the 
frength of their reaſons. In all appearance, this diſpute 
will be {till long continued. | 

At laſt, after ſeyeral days debates, the excluſion bill paſſed 
the houſe by a great majority. This bill was much the ſeme 
with the other brought in during the laſt parliament, only it 
had this additional clauſe, ** That, during the life of James 
duke of York, the act ſhould be given in charge at every 


after divine ſervice, that is to ſay, on the 25th of December, 
and upon Eaſter day.“ | | 

While the commons were proceeding on this bill, the king 
endeavoured to interrupt their debates by two metJages. By 
the firſt he defired them to expedite ſuch matters as were 
depending before them, relating to popery and the plot ; 
alluring them, that all remedies they could tender to him, 
conducing to theſe ends, ſhould be very acceptable to him, 
providing they were ſuch as might conſiſt with preſerving the 
tuceeſhon of the crown in the legal courſe of deſcent, 

Upon this meflage an addreſs was preſented to the king by 
the houſe, in which they ſaid, “ That though the time of 
their fitting had not much exceeded a fortnight, yet they 
bad in that time not only made a conſiderable progreſs in 
lome things abſolutely neceſſary for the ſafety of his ma- 
jeſty's perton, the effectual ſuppreſhon of popery, and the 
ſecurity of the religion, lives, and eſtates, of his majeſty's 
ptoteſtant ſubjects ; but even in relation to the trials of the 
ave lords impeached in parliament, they had ſo far procecd- 
ed, as they ſhould in a ſhort *time be ready for the ſame. 
But they could not (without being unfaithful to his majeſty 


theirdificulties, even as to thoſe trials, were much increaſed, 
by the evil and deſtructive counſels of thote perſons who 
alviled his majeſty, firſt to the prorogation, and then to the 


mons were prepared for thoſe trials; as likewiſe by the ma— 
ay and long prorogations of the preſent parliament, before 
the lame was permitted to fit, That a principal evidence 
is untortunately dead, between the calling and the fitting 
vi the parliament. That others had been taken off, or dif- 
couraged from giving their evidence. To prevent the like 
meonveniences for the future, they made it their humble 
requeſt to his majeſty, that he would not ſuffer himſelf to 
> prevailed upon by the like counſels, to do any thin 

Va might occaſion either the deterring a full diſcovery 
ot the the plot, or the preventing the conſpirators from be- 


mg brought to ſpeedy and exemplary juſtice and puniſh- 
ent; | | | 


The king's other meſſage was concerning Tangier, to 
©0mmend to the commons the preſer vation of that place. 
; at the houſe not being diſpoſed to content the king, in- 
acad of offering him money for the relief of Tangier, be- 
neged by the king of Morocco, took occaſion from the meſ- 
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allzes and general ſeſſions, and read openly in every cathe- 
eral, pariſh-church and chapel, twice every year immediately 


and their country) omit humbly to inform his majeſty, that 


vilolution of the laſt parliament, ata time when the com- 


e to conſider ſome of the court's proceedings in this reign. 
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It was argued, ** That they were indeed afraid of Tangier, 
but more afraid of a popiſh ſucceſſor : they were un- 
willing to give any money, becauſe they remembered, 
when eleven hundred thouſand pounds were given for the 
building of ſhips, not one ſhip was built ; and above two 
millions given to ſupport the triple league, when it was 
ſoon employed for the breaking of it; and twelve hun- 
dred thouſand pounds given for a war with France, 
when at the ſame time we were under private obligations 
for peace.” Theſe were facts to which the friends of the 
court had nothing to reply, becauſe they were publicly 
known. They contented themſelves with demonſtrating the 
unportance of Tangier to the Levant trade, and repreſent— 
ing, that the two millions expended on the Mele would be 
entirely loſt, In ſhort, as the commons had always in mind 
the excluſion bill, they took occaſion from this meſſage to 
preſent to the King a long addreſs, or rather remonſtrance, 
ſetting forth, in eighteen articles, the dangerous ſtate of the 
kingdom, with regard to popery. But it was not ſo much 
to acquaint the King with theſe dangers, as to repreſent them 
to the people, that they might think the excluſion bill leſs 
ſtrange. The ſubſtance of theſe eighteen articles was as 
follows : | | | 
*© 1. That Tangier had been ſeveral times under the com- 
mand of popiſh governors ; that the ſupplies ſent thither, 
had been in great part made-up of popiſh officers and ſoldiers, 
and that the Iriſh papiſts had been moſt countenanced and 
encouraged. | | | 


* 2. That here at home the endeavours and attempts of 


the popiſh party had been ſo bold and ſucceſsful, that it 


was a matter of admiration to them, and which they could 
only aſcribe to an over-ruling providence, that his maje- 
ſty's reign was ſtill continued over them, and that they 
were yet aſſembled to conſult the means of their preſer- 
vation. 

„ 3. That this bloody and reſtleſs party had found coun- 
tenance and protection from the laws made againſt them: 
that they had found means to diſgrace their oppoſers ; and 
if they were judges, juſtices of the peace, or other magiſ- 
trates, to have them turned out of commiſſion : ſo that after 
ſome time, they became able to influence matters of ſtate 
and government ; and thereby to deſtroy thoſe that they 
could not corrupt. | S CD | 

© 4. The continuance and prorogation of parliaments, 
had been accommodated to ſerve the purpoſes of that 
party. 

** 5. Money raiſed upon the people to ſupply his majeſty's 
extraordinary occaſions, had, by the prevalence of popiſh 
counſels, been employed to make war upon a proteſtant 
ſtate, and to advance and augment the dreadful power of 
the French king. | | 

* 6. That great numbers of his majeſty's ſubjects were 
ſent into, and continued in the ſervice of that king: and 
even the miniſters of England were made inſtruments, to 
preſs the ſtates of Holland to accept of a demand from the 
French king, of admitting the public exerciſe of the Roman 
catholic religion. | | 

* 7. That it ever any command were given for thoſe laws 
to be put in exccution againſt papiſts, even from hence they 
gained advantage to their party, while the edge of thoſe laws, 
was turned againſt proteſtant diſſenters, and the papiſts eſ- 
caped in a manner untouchec. | | 

* 8. That the reſt act had little effect; for the papiſts, 
either by diſpenſations obtained from Rome, ſubmitted to 


thoſe teſts, and held their offices themſelves ; or thoſe put 


in their places were ſo favourable to their intereſts, that 
popery itſelf had rather gained than loſt ground ſince that 
act. | 
9. That a popiſh ſecretary, fince exeeuted for his treaſons, 
had maintained a correſpondence at Rome, and in the courts 
of other forcign princes, for the ſubduing (to uſe their own 
words) that peſtilent hereſy which had fo long domineered 
over this northern world. 

5 1c. That out of theſe counſels and correſpondencies, 
was hatched that damnable and helliſh plot, by the 
good providence of God brovght to light about two year: 
ſince, | | 

„ 11, That when this accurſed conſpiracy was firſt diſco- 
vered, the papiſts began to ſmother it, with the barbarous 
murder of a juſtice of the peace, within one of his majeſty's 
own palaces, | 

«© 12. That amidſt theſe diſtractions and fears, popith 
ofhcers for the command of forces were allowed upon 
the muſters, upon ſpecial orders counterhgned by a ſe- 
cretary of ſtate : and in like manner, about fifty new 
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commiſſions were granted about the ſame time to known 
papiſts. | 

& 13. That when, in the next parliament, the houſe of 
commons were prepared to bring to a legal trial the prin- 
cipal conſpirators in this plot, that parliament was firſt 
prorogued, and then diflolved : and the interval be- 
tween the calling and fitting of this parliament had been 
ſo long, that the papiſts had gained time and advantage 
of covering their paſt crimes, and practiſing them more 
effectually. 

& 14. That witneſſes had been corrupted, not only b 
ee of reward, but of the favour of his majeſty's 
rother. | | 

„ 15. That divers of the moſt confiderable of his ma- 
jeſty's proteſtant ſubjects had crimes of the higheſt nature 
forged againſt them, the charge to be ſupported by ſubor- 
nation and perjury, that they might be deſtroyed by forms 
of law and juſtice. 

© 16. That a preſentment being prepared for the grand 
jury of Middleſex, againſt the duke of York, the grand jury 
were, in an unprecedented and illegal manner, diſcharged ; 
and that with ſo much haſte and fear, leſt they ſhould finiſh 
that preſentment, that they were prevented from delivering 
many other indictments, by them at that time found againſt 
other popiſh recuſants. 

*« 17. That becauſe a pamphlet came out weekly, cal- 
led, The weekly packet of advice from Rome, expoſing 
popery, as ridiculous, to the people, as it deferved, a new 
and arbitrary rule of court, was made in the King's Bench 
(rather like a ſtar chamber than a court of law) that the 


+ ſame ſhould not for the future be printed by any perſon 
whatſoever. | 


18. That notwithſtanding all the proclamations for the 
baniſhing papiſts from about this great city, and refidence 
from his majeſty's court, and the parliament ; yet great 
numbers of them, and that of the moſt dangerous fort, 
did daily refort hither, and abide here.” 

For all which reaſons, the commons intreated his ma- 
jeſty, that none but perſons of ſincere affection to the pro- 
reſtant religion, might be put into any employment civil or 


military, that whilſt they gave a ſupply to Tangier, they 


might be aſſured they did not augment the ſtrength of their 
popiſh adverſaries, nor increaſe their own dangers. But that 


if his majeſty ſhould vouchſate to grant their defires, they 


ſhould not only be ready to aſſiſt him in defence of Tangier, 
but do whatſoever elle ſhould be in their power to enable him 
to protect the proteſtant religion and intereſt at home 
and abroad.” 

Two days after this mortifying addreſs, on the 15th of 
November *, the excluſion bill was ſent up to the houſe of 
lords ). It pafled only by two voices upon the firſt reading. 
But on the ſecond reading it was thrown out by a ſuperiority 
of ſixty three, againſt thirty. Of fourteen biſhops that day 
in the houſe, three only gave their votes for, and eleven a- 
gainſt the bill *. The king was preſent at the whole debate, 
which laſted till near midnight. | 

It was a great mortification to the commons, to ſee their 
favourite bill thus thrown out by the lords. They grew ſo 
ſullen and out of humour, that they fell upon ſeveral members 
of their own houſe, expelling fome, and impeaching and 


impriſoning others, as well as upon perſons not of their 


houſe a for being abhorrers, or for having adviſed and aſſiſted 
in drawing up the proclamation againſt petitioning for the 
fitting of the parliament. But this ſerved only to diſcover 
their rage at their diſappointment concerning the excluſion 
bill“. : 0 | 
On the zoth of November, a new ſcene was opened, 
namely, the trial of William Howard, lord viſcount Staf— 
ford, one of the five popiſh lords in the Tower, who were 
accuſed of being concerned in the plot. He was tried before 
the lords in Weltminſter-hall, the chancellor being appointed 
by the king to perform the othce of high ſteward. The 
managers for the commons began with the plot in general, 
and laid open the malice, wickedneſs, and horror, of ſo 


* The addeſs is dated November 13, but it was not preſented to the king 
till Noveinber 29. | 

It was carried up by William lord Ruſſel, attended by the lord Caven- 
diſh, fir Henry Capel, and indeed by almoſt the whole houſe of commons. 
Echard, tom. III. p. 594. | 

z Burnet favs, all the biſhops voted againſt the bill, p. 482. 

hey agiced to impeach fir Edward Seymour the fare ſpeaker; and fir 
Robert Pevton was brought upon his knees, and expelled the houte, They 
alſo voted to proceed for high crimes and mifdemettnours againſt fr Francis 
North chief juitice of the common pleas, tir Thomas Jones one of the judges 
of the king's bench, and fir Richud Weſton one of the barons of the ex- 
chequer : and to impeach the lord chief juſtice Scroggs of high treaſon, 
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dreadful, bloody, and helliſh a deſign: 0 

inſiſted on the expreſs poſitive oaths of wy Rrencoug 
whom the credit of the plot depended : they ex Ws : 
Coleman's letters and others, clearly proving ihe ra 75 
and activity of the writers: they preſſed home the « eligns, 
murder of fir Edmundbury odfrey, Charged Nenn 
papiſts, as well by the oaths of ſelt-acknowledged th 
in the fact, as by a letter ſent from London to Niel th 
mating this very murder, the third day after it was = 
mitted: they fully difplayed the ſham plots, and ny 
contrivances, whereby the papiſts would have ſubcened 
king's evidence, and turned all the guilt upon his ma; les 
loyal ſubjects: they urged the firing the city, the Ku A 
the navy, the calling in French armies, wild Iriſh Mae 
pilgrims, &c. They recapitulated the ſeveral 1 
Ireland, Whitebread, Langhorn, &c. and alledged the TY 
of both houſes of parliament, declaring the plot. To fry 


borate all which, they repeated the cruelties of 
the French and Iriſh maflacres, the powder ee Mary, 


they anatomiſed the wicked principles and practices of 5 
dering, lying, equivocating, forſwearing, faithbreaking * 


imputed to the papiſts, as held by them lawful and merire;: 
In fine, they produced Une to prove the plot Jae 
but chiefly three appeared againſt the accuſed lord, nan: . 
i Oates, and Turberville. OM 
1. Dugdale {wore, That at a certain meet; 
Tixall in Staffordſhire, about the end of Auguſt, wr 4s 
of September 1678, the lord Stafford, with lord Aſton, and 
others, did in the preſence of the witneſſes, give his full 
conſent, to take away the king's life, and introduce the popiſh 
religion. And that on the 2oth, or 21ſt of September, * 
forenoon, the lord Stafford ſent for the witneſs to his chainker 
while he was drefling ; and, turning his ſervant out, offered 
him five hundred pounds for his charges and encouragement 
to take away the king's life; and further told him, he ſhould 
have free pardon of all his fins, and be fainted ; for the kin 
had been excommunicated, and was likewiſe a traytor, and 
rebel, and an enemy to Jeſus Chriſt.” _ ; 
Oates ſwore, © That in the year 1678, both in Spain and 


Sinning 


at St. Omer's, he ſaw ſeveral letters, ſigned Stafford, wherein 


his lordſhip aſſured the jeſuits of his fidelity and zeal, in 
promoting the catholic cauſe; that in 1678, being in 
London, his lordſhip came to the chamber of father Fen- 
wich, ſince executed; and there, in his preſence received a 
commithon from him, to be paymaſter general to the Army: 
whereupon his lordſhip ſaid, he muſt of neceſſity go down 
into the country to take account how affairs ſtood there; and 
did not doubt, but at his return, Grove ſhould do the buſineſs, 
And, fpeaking of the king, he further added, he hath de- 
ceived us a great while, and we can bear no longer.” 

Turberville gave an account of “ diſobliging his friends, 
by leaving his friar's habit at Doway ; and thereupon went 
into France, in the year 1675, where at Paris, getting 
acquaintance with his lordſhip, he propoſed to the witnels, 
a way, both to retrieve his reputation with his friends, and 
make himſelf happy; and this was by taking away the lite 
of the king of England, who was a heretic, and a rebel 
againſt God Almighty. That when he took leave of him, 


his lordſhip appointed to meet him at London; but he ſoon 


after returned into France, not being willing to undertake the 
propoſals, and was diſcountenanced by his friends, and te- 
duced to poverty.” | 

The accuſed lord, in his defence, alledged many things 
to invalidate the 'credit of the plot, and particularly, the 
reputation of theſe three witneſſes. 

Againſt Dugdale he produced evidence, “ That he was a 
perſon of an infamous life ; that he had cheated the lord 
Aſton, his maſter, and defrauded the workmen and ſervants 
of their wages; that by his extravagancies and miſde— 
meanours, he had run himſelf into ſeveral hundred pounds 
debt, for which he was thrown into goal, and deſpaircd oi 
ever getting out from thence, otherwiſe than by making tit 
pretended diſcoveries. In the next place, that he had d- 
rectly perjured himſelf, in divers parts and circumſtances, 


Kennet, d 377. | | 

b The gentlemen who ſpoke for the excluſion were, lord Ruſſel, fr Henty 
Capel, mr. Harbord, colonel "Titus, mr. "Fhomas Bennet, fir Francis In. 
nington, fir Thomas Player, fir William Jones, mr. Boſcawen, nu. Tren- 


chard, mr. Montague, colonel Sidney. — Againſt the bill, fir Lionel Jen. 


kins, mr. Laurence Hyde, mr. Edward Seymour, mr. Daniel Finch, . 
Garraway, tir Richard Graham. Debates, &c. In the houſe of lords: te 


carls of Eſſex and Shatrſbury argued mutt for it: and the carl of Halil 


(who was for limitations) was the champion on the other fide, For whit, 
when the bill was thrown out, the commons voted an addrets to the Eng?“ 
remove lord Halifax from his counſels and preſence for ever, pretending it s 
for his adviſing the diſſolution of the laſt parliameat, Burnet, p. 482. ; 
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he time and place, in this and other depoſitions.” And 
her he proved, ** That he had endeavoured to ſuborn 
| m— perſons to make falſe oaths, and ſo to ſtrengthen his 
_ by other men's perjury.” 3 
9 ainſt Oates he enlarged upon the great improbabilities, 
40 That ſo many great and rich conſpirators, who had truſted 
him with their greateſt ſecrets, and whoſe lives were at his 
ey, ſhould ſuffer him to be reduced to ſuch a wretched 
; on beggary, as he was acknowledged to be in when he 
1 de his firſt diſcoveries. He likewiſe inſiſted upon his omiſ- 


ſions, additions, and contradictions, that plainly appeared in his 
Iz 


as to t 


ſeigning himſelf to be of another religion, by ſolemn renun- 

. e. of his faith, and by ſuch ſacraments on one ſide, and 
{ach abjurations and execrations on the other, as rendered him 
unfit to be admitted for an evidence againſt any man living.” 
As to Turberville, he urged, © That he was perjured in 
this, and many other of his depoſitions ; and that his narra- 
on had many miſtakes and blunders in it. He denied that 
he or any of his ſervants, ever ſaw him at Paris; and made 
ſome remarks upon his poverty and want, his looſe manner of 
living, his ſhameful curting and ſwearing, and particularly 
his uſing theſe words, God damn me ! There is no trade good 
now, but that of a diſcoverer.” 

This defence, as is eafily ſeen, could not well be more 
weak, and yet it laſted a whole week, and the account of 
this trial makes a ſmall volume in folio, containing in ſub- 
tance only what I have ſaid. The accuſations and depo- 
ſitions were expreſs, and the priſoner's defence confiſted, 
1. In an abſolute denial of the crime for which he was im- 
peached, But this denial could be of no ſervice to him, 
as it is not what the judges go by. 2. In ſeveral allegations 
againſt the witnefles. But bare allegations without proofs, 
are not wont to juſtify the accuſed. 3. In an improbability 
alledged againſt Oates, that if he had been fo well acquainted 
with the ſecrets of ſo many rich men, they would never have 
ſuffered him to be reduced to ſuch want. To this the lords 
doubtleſs paid the regard, they thought it deſerved. But, 
methinks, ſuch an improbability cannot be ſaid to make a 
convincing proof in favour of the prifoner. 4. In a witneſs 
who depoſed, that Dugdale was a perſon of an infamous life, 
and guilty of ſeveral cheats. On which, I cannot forbear 
repeating what I ſaid on a like occafion, that if in a plot 
againſt the king or the ſtate, only witneſſes of honeſty and 
reputation were to be allowed, there would be danger of 
always wanting evidence, becauſe ſuch plots are commonly 
diſcovered by the accomplices, and ſeldom any but villains 
are concerned. - | 

However this be, after the lord Stafford had made a long 
and pathetic ſpeech, and in the preſence of God proteſted 
his innocence, he was found guilty by fifty-five votes againſt 
thirty-one. The lord high ſteward aſked him, What he 
could ſay for himſelf, why judgment of death ſhould not 
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ſeyeral depofitions about the plot, and alſo upon his villamous 
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eight years of age: He proteſted his innocence to his laſt 
moment. "= 

The 15th of December, the king came to the houſe of 
lords, and ſending for the commons, made a ſpeech to both 
houſes, which properly was but a repetition of that made at 
the opening of this ſeſſion, relating to his alliances with Spain 
and Holland for the repoſe of Chriſtendom, and concerning 
Tangier. After which he renewed his promiſe of concurring 
with them in any remedies for the ſecurity of the proteſtant 
religion, which might conſiſt with preſcrving the ſucceſſion 
of the crown in its due and legal courſe of deſcent. 

The commons returning to their houſe, inſtead of taking 
the king's ſpeech into confideration, refolved themſelves into 
a grand committee how to ſecure the kingdom againſt po- 
pery and arbitrary government. After a warm debate, they 
reſolved : | 

„ That a bill be brought in immediately, to baniſh all 
the conſiderable papiſts out of the kingdom.” And upon a 
farther debate on the miſchiefs and dangers of popery, they 
reſolved, “ That it is the opinion of the committee, that as 
long as the papiſts have any hopes of the duke York's ſuc- 
ceeding the king in the kingdoms of England and Ireland, 
and dominions thereunto belonging ; the king's perſon, the 
proteſtant religion, and the lives, liberties, and properties of 
all his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, are in apparent danger of 
being deſtroyed.” Then upon reference made to an act of 
queen Elizabeth for an aſſociation; they came to a like reſo- 
lution : “ That a bill be brought in for an aſſociation of all 
his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, for the ſafety of his ma- 
jeſty's perſon, the defence of the proteſtant religion, and the 
preſervation of his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects, againſt all 
invaſions and oppoſitions ; and for preventing the duke of 
York, or any other papiſt, from ſucceeding to the crown.” 

The houſe. ſtopped not there. After confidering of ways 
and means to ſecure the kingdom againſt popery and arbitrary 
government, they came to theſe three reſolves. 1. That it 
is the opinion of this houſe, that a bill be brought in,“ For 
the more effectual ſecuring of the meetings and fittings of 
parliament,” 2 Thar it 1s the opinion ot the houſe, that a 
bill be brought in, ©* that the judges may hold their places and 
ſalaries, Quam diu ſe bene geſſerint.“ 3. That it is the opi- 
nion of the houſe, that a bill be brought in,“ againſt illegal 
exaction of money from the people, to make it high 
treaſon.” | : 

After theſe reſolves, each of which diſcovered their ex- 
treme diſtruſt of the court, they thought fit to conſider the 
king's ſpeech. Many ſevere reflections were made upon the 
French embaſlador, the French women, the duke, and his 
creatures, and indirectly even upon the king himſelf. At laſt 
they reſolved upon an addreſs to the king, by way of anſwer 
to his ſpeech, in which they repreſented: 

That this proteſtant kingdom can never be ſaſe, while, 
there is any hopes or expeCtation of a popiſh ſucceflor; and 


paſs upon him, according to law?“ He replied, © My lord, 
I have very little to ſay ; I confeſs, I am ſurprizcd at it, for J 
did not expect it. But God's will be done; I will not mur- 
mur at it. God forgive thoſe that have falſely ſworn 
againſt me.” | 

Sentence being paſſed upon him, ſeveral of his relations 
and acquaintances were urgent with him to make diſcoveries 


they beſeech his majeſty, in his great wiſdom, to conſider, 
whether in caſe the imperial crown of this proteſtant kingdom 
ſ.r>uld deſcend to the duke of York, the oppoſition which 
may poſſibly be made to his poſſeſſing it, may not only endan- 
ger the further deſcent in the royal line, but even monarchy 
itſelf ? They therefore become humble petitioners to his ſacred 
majeſty, that in tender commiſeration of his poor proteſtant 


lauten 
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of all he knew, as the only means to ſave his life; to which 
he anſwered, that he was willing, out of a meer ſenſe of duty, 
without any temporal view, to diſcover the utmoſt of what 


lords, where he declared things xnown to all the world, but 
ſaid nothing of what was wiſhed to be known. 

He ſaid, * That he thought it no crime for any man 
to with his neighbour might be of the ſame religion, wherein 
he himſelf hoped to be ſaved ; nay, to ſeek and promote it 
y ſuch ways as the laws of God and the nation allow. That 
there had been, on ſeveral occafions, endeavours uſed to 
obtain an abrogation, or at leaſt a mitigation of ſeverities 
| gant the catholics ; but no otherwiſe than by legal and 
| Parliamentary means. That he himſelf at Breda propounded 

a hundred thouſand pounds to the king, for the taking off 
the penal laws againſt them. That a bill had been brought 
mo the houſe of lords in their favour, but was quaſhed by 
chancellor Hyde. . That the earl of Briſtol had made ſome 
Jem. Propoſals with no better ſucceſs. That he had offered ſome 
PTopoſsls to the duke of York, the chancellor, and the earl 
of Shaftſbury, which laſt ſaid, He doubted not but that there 
would come great advantages to the king by it.“ But this 
P:tended confeſſion not giving ſatisfaction to the lords, he 
Was ſent back to the Tower. | 


25 The 29th of December he was beheaded, being ſixty 


he knew. Whereupon, he was brought to the bar of the 


people, his majeſty would be graciouſly pleaſed to depart from 
the reſervation in the ſaid ſpeech ; and when a bill ſhall be 
rendered to his majeſty in a parliamentary way, to diſable 
the duke of York from inheriting the crown, his majeſty will 
give his aſſent thereunto; as allo to another act whereby his 
proteſtant ſubjects may be enabled to aſſociate themſelves for 
the defence of his majeſty's perſon, the proteſtant religion, 
and the ſecurity ' of his kingdom.—And as fome farther 
means for the prefervation both of their religion and property, 
they are humble ſuitors to his majeſty, that from henceforth 
ſuch perſons only may be judges, as are men of ability, 
integrity, and known affection to the proteſtant religion, and 
that they may hold both their offices and falaries, Quam din 
ſe bene geſſerint. That no one may bear the office of a lord 
lieutenant, but who is a perſon of integrity and known affec- 
tion to the proteſtant religion. The deputy lieutenants, and 
juſtices of the peace, may be alſo ſo qualified, and men of 
ability, of eſtates, and intereſt in their country. That none 
may be employed as military officers, but men of known ex- 
perience, courage, and affection to the proteſtant religion. 
And theſe their humble requeſts being obtained, they ſhall, 
on their part, be ready to aſſiſt his majeſty for the preſervation 
of Tangier, and for putting his majeſty's flect into ſuch a 
condition, as it may prelerve his majeſty's ſovereignty 
of the ſeas, and be for the defence of the nation.” The 


king 
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king gave no anſwer to this addreſs till about a fortnight 
after. 

While the king and the parliament were united, it was 
the intereſt of the papiſts to promote a toleration of the 
non-conformiſts, that they themſelves might enjoy the be- 
nefit under that general denomination. But fince the king 
and the parliament were at variance, the perſecution fell 
upon the papiſts alone, who were accuſed of intending to 


introduce their religion by force. Wherefore, it was their 


intereſt to incenſe the church of England againſt the preſby- 


terians, and thereby cauſe a diverſion. It cannot be denied, 


that many of the biſhops and clergy fell into this ſnare, and 
were pleaſed to ſee the court, which always favoured the 
papiſts, inclined to perſecute the preſbyterians. Encouraged 
by the court, the moſt zealous of the epiſcopal way failed not 
to diſcover their hatred of the preſbyterians, ſo that at the 
very time, the papiſts were accuſed by the parliament as the 
authors of all the miſchiefs of the kingdom, the preſbyteri- 
ans were attacked, as if it was intended to throw the blame 
upon them. By this the clergy of the church of England 


| were cenfured for appearing to favour the deſigns of the pa- 


piſts. Beſides, it is certain, that during the conteſts between 
the king and the parliament, the clergy in general were at- 


tached to the court, and the intereſts of the duke of York. 


This was ſufficient to revive the complaints of the preſbyte- 
rians againſt the church of England, and to charge her with 


| being popiſbly inclined. Moreover, in the diſpoſition of the 


court in favour of the papiſts, ever fince the beginning of 
this reign, or at leaſt ſince the earl of Clarendon's diſgrace, 
it may eaſily be imagined, that care had been taken to in- 
troduce among the clergy, men of a doubtful religion, and 
from whom the court had-nothing to fear. | 
Upon all theſe accounts, the commons thought it highly 
ſeaſonable at this juncture, to ſcreen the preſbyterians from 
perſecution. They found themſelves moreover concerned, 
in that, for the reaſon before intimated, there were many 
preſbyterians in the houſe, who to qualify themſelves for 
their election, had taken the oaths, and received the ſacra- 


ment in the church of England, but who were not for 


that the leſs preſbyterians. So, the 21ſt of December, a 
bill was read the firſt time, for uniting the king's pro- 
teſtant ſubjects. Whilſt the rigid epiſcopalians prevailed 
in the ſecond. parliament of this reign, they had carefully 
avoided to diſtinguiſh the proteſtant non-conformiſts from 
the others, becaule it was advantageous to them, to make 
them but one body under the fame name. But this par- 
liament which had other views, neglected not to make ſo 


natural a diſtinction. This bill, which perhaps was too 


indulgent to the preſbyterians, meeting with ſtrong oppoſi- 
tion in the hoaſe, was relinquiſhed for one leſs advan- 
rageous, which exempted the proteſtant diſſenters from the 
penalty impoſed on the papiſts by the act of the 35th of 
Elizabeth. This bill patfſed both houſes, but was ſecretly 
conveyed away, when it was to be offered to the King for his 
aſſent ©. 

The commons concluded the year with this vote, Tl. at 
n0 member of the houſe ſhould accept of any office or place 
of profit from the crown, without leave of the houſe ; nor 
any promile of any ſuch office or place of profit during ſuch 
time as he ſhould continue a member of the houſe d.“ 

The king found himſelf very much at a loſs what an- 
wer to return to the commons addreſs, His council was 
divided. Some adviſed him to return no anſwer, and to 
uſe this pretence, that as he had addrefled his ſpeech to 
th houfes,” he could not conſider the particular addreſs 
at one houte as an anſwer to his ſpeech. Others were of 
Opinion, that tne king ſhould return a poſitive anſwer, be- 
eauſe they little cared to keep any meaſures with the par- 
lament, but on the contrary, (knowing their management 
» the king's affairs, would never be forgiven by the com- 
nons) they were indirectly doing all they could to engage 
him to ditlolve the parliament, and call no more for the 
tuturg. Of this opinion were the four principal directors 
of the king's affairs, namely, Sunderland, Hallifax, Mr. 
Hyde, and Mr. Godolphin, When it is confidered, that 
trom the beginning of this reign, or at leaſt from the earl 
vt Ciarcndon's diſgrace, there were not only men of theſe 
principles always in the council, but that alſo they were ge- 
nerally the chief miniſters, it can hardly be doubted, that 
the king himſelf was likewiſe of the ſame principles, though 


On the day of the prorogation, when the bill for repealing the act of 
tie 35th of Elizabeth ought to have been offered to the king, the clerk of 
the crown, by the king's particular order, withdrew the ſaid bill, The king 
had no mind openly to deny it: but he had leſs mind to paſs it. So this in- 


direct method was taken, which was a high oftence in the clerk of the crown. 
Burnet, p. 395. | 


\ — 


there ſhould be no other proof. It is therefore certain 
the fears of the commons were not groundleſs. OR 
be farther remarked, that though the council was muſt 


; | f IE] 

concerning the manner of anſwering the commons 4 

they were agreed as to the thing itſelf, not one privy Mi, 
N. 


cillor being of opinion, that the king ſhould 
excluſion — the doke of Vork. 4 conſent to the 

Though the king at firſt ſeemed to approve of 
mer of theſe two opinions, he ſuffered himſelf to be nfl 
enced by the latter, namely, to return a poſitive ange : 
the commons, which he did in the following manner: 0 
His majeſty received the addreſs of this houfe in 
all the diſpoſition they could wiſh to comply with 4s 
reaſonable deſires, but upon peruſing it, he is ſorry © 10 
their thoughts ſo wholly fixed upon the bill of exclußon : 
to determine, that all other remedies for the ſuppreſiing 15 
popery, will be ineffeCtual : his majeſty is confirmed A 
opinion againſt that bill, by the judgment of the houſe i 
lords, who rejected it. He therefore thinks, there remain 
nothing more for him to ſay, in anſwer to the addreſs gf thi 
houſe, but to recommend to them the confideratign * 
other means for the preſervation of the proteſtant relig'g,, 1 
which they have no reaſon to doubt of his concurre, 
whenever they ſhall be preſented to him in a Parliamentary 
way : and that they would confider the preſent flate of the 
kingdom, as well as the condition of Chriſtendom, in fy 
a manner as may enable him to preſerve Tangier, and fe. 


cure his alliances abroad, and the peace and {ettlemen; «: 
home.“ 6 yr 


This anſwer was not read in the houſe till three car; 
after, becauſe the commons were employed in drawing u. 
an impeachment againſt chief juſtice Scroggs, who Vas at 
cuſed of endeavouring to ftifle the belief of the plot, Gif. 
couraging the King's evidences,” diſmiſſing the grand jurr 
that ſhould have preſented the duke of York, and of bn. 
juſtly proſecuting ſeveral writers and publiſhers of pamphlet, 
In this interval the lords ſent to the commons the followin 
vote, That they declared, and were fully ſatisfied, tha 
there now was, and for divers years laſt had been a horrid 
and treaſonable plot, continued and carried on by the Iriſh 
papiſts, for maſfacring the Engliſh, and ſubverting the pro. 
teſtant religion, and the ancient eſtabliſhed government of 
that kingdom.” The commons readily concurred to this vote, 
and added,“ That the duke of York's being a papiſt, and 
the expectation of his coming to the crown, had given the 
greateſt countenance and encouragement thereto, as well a; 
to the horrid popiſh plot in the kingdom of England.” 

When the king's anſwer was read in the houſe of com- 
mons, it raiſed great heats and complaints againſt the lords, 
for throwing out the bill of, excluſion, in complaiſance to 
the king, or becauſe they were awed by his preſence. A: 
laſt, after great debates, they came to theie three reſo- 
lutions : : | 

* 1. That it is the opinion of this houſe, that there 1s no 
ſecurity nor ſafety for the proteſtant religion, the kings 
life, or government of this nation, without paſſing a bill tor 
diſabling James duke of York, to inherit the imperial crown 
of this realm, and the dominions and territories thereunto 
belonging: and to rely upon any other means and remedics, 
without ſuch a bill, is not only inſufficient but dangerous. 

* 2, That his majeſty, in his laſt meflage, having aſſured 
this houſe, of his readineſs to concur in all other means for 
the preſervation of the proteſtant religion, this houſe dota 
declare, that until a bill be likewiſe pafled for excluding the 
duke of York, this houſe cannot give any ſupply to his ma. 
jeſty, without danger to his majetiv's perſon, extreme haze 
of the proteſtant religion, and unfaithfulneſs to thoſe by who 
the houſe is intruſted. 5 

* 3. That all perſons who adviſed hi 


the for. 


ence, 


is majeſty, in his lat 
meſlage to this houſe, to infiſt upon an opinion againſt thi 
bill for excluding the duke of York, have given pernicior? 
counſel to his majeſty, and are promoters of popety, ad 
enemies to the king and kingdom.” = 

In purſuance of this laſt vote, the houſe came to a relol 
tion of preſenting to the king, an addreſe, to remove 17 
his perſon and counſels, George earl of Halifax, Lauren” 
Hyde, eſq. Henry Somerſet marquis of Worcelicr, Hen! 
Hyde earl of Clarendon, and Lewis Duras car! of F everina. 
Moreover they voted, That whoſoever ſhould hercattef in 
or cauſe to be lent, by way of advance, any money upon b. 


d This year died John Wilmot, the witty ear! of Rocheſtet ; Samuel 3 
ler, author of Hudibras ; Harry Marten, one of the regicides ; ane 
famous painter fir Peter Lely. 5 

© This anſwer was brought by fir William Temple, Lee his mes 


part III. p. 352. 


wel Bu. 


hens money, ſhould be judged a hinderer of the fitting of 


| and be reſponſible for the ſame in parliament. 
El chat whoſoever ſhould accept or buy any tally, or an- 
ticipation, upon any part of the king's revenue, ſhould be 
he adjudged as before. 5 
The houſe of commons could hardly carry things any fur- 
ther, and ſeemed to intend to engage the king in ſome violent 
ion, which might give an advantage againſt him. Thus 
had the parliament of 1640 behaved to Charles I. But 
Charles II. had one advantage wanted by his father, which was, 
that he had not, like him, deprived himſelf of the power to 
rorogue or diſſolve the parliament, and fo could whenever 
leaſed, put an end to the mortifications which were given 
bn It is true, in ſuch a caſe he muſt have contented him. 
ſelf with his ordinary revenue, which, to a prince ſo prodigal 
as he, was not eaſy. It was this which made his enemies 
hope, he would come at laſt to their terms, and conſent to 
the excluſion bill. Indeed, if father Orleans may be credited, 
the ducheſs of Portſmouth threw herſelf at his feet, and pray- 
ed him not to ruin himſelf for the ſake of his brother l. Fagel, 
penſionary of Holland, ſent Mr. Sidney, the king's envoy at 
the Hague, a memorial repreſenting, that the King could 
not ſupport the duke of York, withour relinquiſhing the in- 
tereſts of all Europe. : | — 
But this argument made no great impreſſion on the king's 
mind. On the contrary, theſe difficulties ſerved only to pro- 
yoke him the more, 10 that he reſolved to prorogue the par- 
liament. The commons having private notice of this, aſſem- 
bled more early than uſual, and, before the King came to the 
houſe of lords, the 1oth of January, had time to paſs the 
following votes: 5 | 
« 1, That whoſoever adviſed his majeſty to prorogue the 
parliament, to any other purpoſe, than in order to paſſing a 
bill for the excluſion of James duke of York, is a betrayer of 
the king, the proteſtant religion, and of the kingdom of 
England, a promoter of the French intereſt, and a penſioner 
of France. | | | 
« 2, That it is the opinion of this houſe, That the acts of 
parliament. made in the reign of queen Elizabeth, and king 
James, againſt' popiſh recuſants, ought not to be extended 
againſt proteſtant diſſenters. | N 
* 3, That it is the opinion of this houſe, That the proſe- 
cution of proteſtant diſſenters upon the penal laws, is at this 
time grievous to the ſubject, a weakening the proteſtant in- 
tereſt, an encouragement to popery, and dangetous to the 
peace of the kingdom.” EE, | 
Theſe votes' were ſcarce paſſed, when the king came to 
the houſe of pecrs, and ſending for the commons, gave the 
royal aſſent to two or three acts of little importance b, and 
then, the chancellor, by his order, prorogued the parliament 
to the 20th of January. | | | 
Three days after, the lord mayor and common council of 
London, preſented to the king an addreſs, for the fitting of 
the parliament on the day appointed, that they might effect 
the great affairs before them. This addreſs ſerved only to 
exaſperate the king farther. Wherefore, by a proclamation, 
the 18th of January, he diſſolved the parliament. At the 
lame time he ſummoned another. to meet at Oxford the 21ſt 
of March, being offended with the city of London. 


were not a little embarraſſed. They ſaw the houſe of com- 
mons fo attached to the excluſion bill, that nothing elſe could 
latisfy them. On the other hand, they knew by experience, 
that on other important occaſions, the king had not ſhewn 
that firmneſs which his miniſters could have wiſhed, but had 
abandoned them, and come into the meaſures of the parlia- 
| ment. This made them fear, the ſame thing might happen 
t th on the preſent occaſion, and therefore, Robert Spencer earl of 

underland, ſecretary of ſtate, went off the firſt, and, con- 
tary to the king's expreſs order, voted for the excluſion bill 


Chou | * The true reaſon, according to Burnet, why the ducheſs of Portſmouth 
fro! openly declared for the houſe of commons, and was fo hearty for the ex- 
wrenc? Fain was this: it was propoſed to her, that if ſhe could bring the king to 
Jent! ©. Icluſion, the parliament would next preſs the king to declare the ſue- 
an | OY the crown ; and as ſhe was abſolute miſtreſs of the king's ſpirit, 
lan ] 


ght reckon the king would be prevailed on to declare her fon his ſuc- 


len. Feſſor. The duke of Monmouth, who had the ſame view, joined with her 
to carry on the excluſion ; and they thought they were making tools of one 
another to ſerve their own ends, p. 487. 
ne was, an addition to the act for burying in woollen. 
© th 1 at firſt came in to the bill of excluſion, or ſeemed to do ſo. The 


neh 5 of Portſmouth and others perſuaded him to wave the duke of York's 

* and accept of an act of parliament in his own favour, like that made 

to 45 reign of Henry VIII. by which he ſhould have a power veſted in him 

ho » of the crown at his death under ſuch reſtrictions and limitations as 

Sr i agreed on, Whether ſuch act was really intended is hard to de- 
z 


but it is certain ſuch an offer was made to the king, with a promiſe 
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ches of the king's revenue arifing by cuſtom, exciſe, or 


During theſe conteſts, the miniſters and privy councillors 


955 
in the houſe of lords. The earls of Eſſex and Saliſbury, privy 
councillors, did the ſame, and fir William Temple ſufficiently 
teſtifies his fear of being expoſed to the houſe of commons. 
This conduct of ſome of the privy councillors, gave the coun- 
try party hopes, that the king would at laſt comply if he 
was warmly preſſed. + 

But that party was diſappointed in their expectations. For, 
though the king had diſcovered no great firmneſs in all his 
difficulties, yet in the affair of his brother he was ever im- 
moveable". Immediately after the diſſolution of the parlia- 
ment, he removed the earl of Sunderland from being ſecre— 
tary, and gave the place to the earl of Conway. He likewiſe 
ſtruck out of the council book, the names of the earls of 
Eſſex, Saliſbury, Sunderland, and fir William Temple, and 
in their room put men whoſe principles were more agreeable 
to his own', He likewiſe made ſome alteration among the 
judges. In a word, by the men whom he advanced, he 
ſufficiently diſcovered his intention to ſupport the duke of 
York his brother, let what would be the conſequence. 

On the other hand, the contrary party to the court were 
not idle. The magiſtracy and common council of London, 
being of that party, haſtened the elections of members to 
ſerve in the enſuing parliament, and on the 4th of February 
re-choſe their old members k. The election was no ſooner 
over, than the new repreſentatives were preſented with a 
paper, in the name of the citizens of London then affefnbled 
in common hall, containing a * return of their molt hearty 
thanks for their faithful and unwearied endeavours in the two 
laſt parliaments, to ſearch into and diſcover the depth of the 
popiſh plot; to preſerve his majeſty's royal perſon, the pro- 
teſtant religion, and the well eſtabliſhed government of this 
realm; to ſecure the meeting and fitting of frequent parlia- 
ments; to aſſert their undoubted rights of petitioning, and 
to puniſh ſuch as have betrayed thoſe rights ; to promote the 
long wiſhed for union of his majeſty's proteſtant ſubjects; to 
repeal the thirty-fifth of Elizabeth, and the corporation act ; 
and more eſpecially for their aſſiduous endeavours in promo- 
ting the bill. of excluſion of James duke of York.” In fine, 
they concluded, That being confidently aflured, that they, 
(the ſaid members for the city,) will never conſent to the 
granting any money ſupply, till they have effectually ſecured 
them againſt popery and arbitrary power, they reſolved, by 


God's aſhſtance, to ſtand by their ſaid members with their 


lives and fortunes.” The example of London was followed 
by moſt places in the kingdom, and not only the old mem- 
bers were re-elc&ed!, but papers of addreſſes, like that af 
London, were preſented to them. So, when the elections 
were over, the king with grief ſaw, he was going to meet 
the ſame parliament he had diffolved. 

Mean while, the king's precaution to call his new parlia- 
ment at Oxford, gave great uneaſineſs to the country party. 


They were defirous that the parliament ſhould fit at Weſt- 


minſter, where they were ſure of the aſſiſtance of the Lon- 
doners in caſe of nced. And who knows, whether ſome did 


not propoſe to uſe, for paſſing the excluſion bill in the houſe 


of lords the ſame means formerly uſed to extort from the 
peers their conſent to the bill of attainder againſt the earl of 
Strafford ? Be this as it will, they reſolved to uſe their utmoſt 
endeavours to have the place altered, and the parliament re- 
moved to Weſtminſter. For this purpoſe the earl of Eſſex, 
attended by fifteen lords m, delivered a petition to the king, 
introducing it with the following ſpeech : | 


May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


THE lords here preſent, together with divers other peers 
of the realm, taking notice, that by your late proclamation 
your majeſty had declared an intention of calling a parliament 
at Oxford; and obſerving from hiſtory and records, how un- 
fortunate many aſſemblies have been, when called at a place 
remote from the capital city ; as particularly the congreſs in 


of a conſiderable ſum of money, towards the ſupplying his preſſing wants. 
It is likewiſe certain, that king Charles ſeemed willing to accept of it, till 
the French court, whoſe ne It was to ſupport the duke of York, ſtruck 
up a bargain with the king, to give him more money for refuſing, than had 
been offered him for conſenting to the bill of excluſion. Welwood, p. 114, 
115. | 

i Aubrey de Vere earl of Oxford, Philip Stanhope earl of Cheſterfield, 
and Robert Bruce earl of Aleſbury, were ſworn privy councillors, on Ja- 
nuary the 26th. The lord Craven was likewiſe made privy councillor, 
March 9. Kennet, p. 381. | 

& Sir Robert Clayton, fir Thomas Player, Thomas Pilkington, and Chti- 
ſtopher Love. This was the third time of their being choſen, 

There was a hundred and ten new members choſen. See debates about 

the excluſion, p. 38 1. | 

m Namely the duke of Monmouth; the earls of Kent, Huntington, Bed- 
ford, Saliſbury. Clare, Stanford, Shaftſbury ; the lords Mordaunt, Evers, 
Paget, Grey, Herbert, Howard, De la Mere. Kennet, p. 384. 
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Henry the ſecond's time at Clarendon; three ſeveral parlia- 


ments at Oxford in Henry the third's time, and at Coventry 
in Henry the ſixth's time; with divers others which have 
proved very fatal to thoſe kings, and have been followed 
with great miſchief on the whole kingdom: and conſidering 
the preſent poſture of affairs, the many jealouſies and dilcon- 
tents which are amongſt the people, we have great cauſe to 
apprehend, that the confequences of a parhament now at 
Oxford, may be as fatal to your majeſty and the nation, as 
thoſe others mentioned have been to the then reigning kings. 
And therefore we do conceive, that we cannot anſwer it to 
God, to your majeſty, or the people, if we, being peers 
of the realm, ſhould not, on ſo important an occaſion, 


| humbly offer our advice to your majeſty; that, if poſſible, 


vour majeſty may be prevailed with to alter this (as we ap- 
prehend) unſcaſonable reſolution. The grounds and reaſons 
of our opinion are contained in this our petition, which we 
humbly preſent to your majeſty.” 

The petition contained in ſubſtance, an enumeration of 
the miſchiefs attending the many late adzournments, pro— 
rogations, and diflolutions of parliament, at a time when 
his majeſty's perſon, and the whole nation were in ſuch 
imminent danger from the papiſts. * And now his majeſty 
had been prevailed to call another parliament at Oxford, 
where neither lords nor commons could be in ſafety, but 
daily would be expoſed to the ſword of the papiſts, and their 
adherents, of whom too many have crept into his majeſty's 
guards: the liberty of ſpeaking accocding. to their con- 
ſciences, would be thereby deſtroyed, and the validity of 
their acts and proceedings left diſputable: the ſtraitneſs of 
the place no ways admitted of ſuch a concourſe of perſons, as 
now followed every parliament ; and the witneſſes which were 
neceſſary to give evidence upon the commons 1mpeachment, 
were unable to bear the charges of ſuch a journey, and un- 
willing to truſt themſelves under the protection of a parlia— 
ment, that was itſelf evidently under the power of guards 
and ſoldiers. In conclufion, they prayed, that the parhament 
might, as uſually, fit at Weſtminſter, where they might con— 
ſult, and act with ſafety and freedom.“ 

To this addreſs the king returned no anſwer, but contented 
himſelf with frosning upon the lords who preſented it. 

All this while ihe two parties were ſkirmiſhing in ſo hot, or 


rather fo violent a manner, with their pens, that no meaſures 


were kept. Libels warned with impunity. Some pretend, 
this was a court artifice, to prevent the union of the proteſ- 
tants, and that ill language thrown out againſt the king and 


the duke of York, was patiently ſuffered, in order to caſt the 


blame on the preſbyterians, and give the epiſcopal party oc- 
cation to return the imputation of being too much attached to 
the court. Thus much is certain, this diviſion, which was 
carefully fomented, turned to the King's advantage, as will 
hereafter appear. I ſhall relate upon this ſubject an affair 
which then made a great noiſe. : | 
One Fitz Harris an Iriſh papiſt, who had free acceſs to 
the ducheſs of Portſmouth, and kept a correſpondence with 
her favourite woman mrs. Wall, and with the confeſſor of 
the French ambaſſador, having received ſeveral preſents, 
and particularly one of two hundred and fifty guineas, un— 
dertook to prevail with one Edmund Everard, to write a 
libel againſt the king. Exerard feigned to conſent, and ap- 
pointed a meeting to receive informations, by which his 
pamphlet was to be framed. But at the ſame time he com- 
municated the affair ro fir William Waller, and mr. Smith, 
and cauſed rhem to be concealed in a place where they might 
hear what patied between Fitz Harris and him. The next 
day, being both together in a room, Fitz Harris told Eve- 
rard, that hie ſhould write a libel againſt the king upon the 
following heads. | 
That the king and royal family were papiſts, and arbi- 
trarily affected from the beginning. | 
That Charles I. had a hand in the Iriſh rebellion, and that 
Charles II. did countenance the fame, by preferring Fitz 
Gerald, Fitz Patrick, and Mouat Garret, who were engaged 
in the faid rebellion. 
That the act, forbidding to call the king a papiſt, was to 
ſtop mens moutns when he ſhoutd incline to favour popery; 
which appeared by his avhering ſo cloſely to the duke of 
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- Engiifhman ſpeaking plain Englifh, 
» Burner fays, Fitz Hah traned the libel himtelt, and only fliewed it to 


FEverard, „% believing lie intended to tiepan hun, placed witneſſes to over- 
ent wh chat paſt; Fits Harmns tivins the lihel unh him, all writ with his 
on band, Everard went wi. the paper and informed againſt him, p. 497» 

Conmmm, one On the ſhore of London, going to fee him, he deſired he 
ond bring him a uitice of tac peace,  Cormiſa went and acquainted the 


king witli it, Wheteupon the ſecretaries and ſome privy councillars were 
zent to canine Fitz Harris; to whom he gave a long relation of a deſign 


York's intereſt, and hindering him from being Proceedes 
gainſt by the parliament, and hindering the officers put in be 
the duke, to be turned out; and for that the privy council 
aud juſtices of the peace, who were for the proteſtant intere. 
were turned out of all places of truſt. el, 
That it was as much in the power of the people to de 0 
a popiſh poſſeſſor, as a popiſh fucceflor ; and leeing * ha 
was no hopes that the Parliament, when they met at 1 re 
could do any good, the people were bound to provide * 
themſelves. 8 
Everard afterwards received theſe inſtructions in Wwritin 
and drew up his libel, which was injurious to the kind 
and full of ſedition n. This libel was to be diſperſed by 50 
penny poſt to the proteſtant lords, and particularly to th 
leading preſbyterians, whoſe houſes were to be ſearched ii 
order to find this libel, which was to ſerve as a proof 1 
conſpiracy formed by the preſbyterians againſt the ant 
ment. This is what Everard affirmed, and that the whols 
came from the court. At laſt Waller having informed the 
king of the affair, the king ordered ſecretary Jenkins to iflye - 
out a warrant ſor apprehending Fitz Harris, and that Waller 
ſhould execute it. Yet he was no ſooner gone, but fir William 
declared, he was informed by two worthy gentlemen, « Th, 
the king was highly offended with him, ſay ing, he had broke, 
all his meaſures.” However, Waller arreſted Fitz Hari 
and ſent him to Newgate e. . 
Here, as in the former affair concerning the plot, it is pte. 
tended, that Fitz Harris was gained by promiſes or threars 
to depoſe what has been ſeen . But before this affair could 
be fully diſcovered, Fitz Harris was taken out of Newpate 
and ſent to the Tower by the king's expreſs order. I ſhall 


enter no further into the particulars of this affair, but con. 


tent myſelf with briefly ſay ing, that ſhortly after the difloly. 
tion of the Oxford parliament, when the court began to (il 
with a proſperous gale, without being controlled by the par. 
liament, Fitz Harris was brought to his trial; that the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth owned ſhe had given him money, but 
merely out of charity; that Fitz Harris continually inſinuated, 
that what he did was by the order of his ſuperiors, and that, 
after his death, his wife conſtantly affirmed that the libel was 
a court trick. In ſhort, he was condemned and executed, 
whilſt the public could not conceive for what reaſon an Iriſh 
papiſt had publiſhed a libel againſt the king, if it was not an 
artifice of the court. This affair began in February, and the 
laſt parliament had taken cognizance of it, fo that the com- 
mons had ordered an impeachment againſt him, and when he 
was ſent to the Tower, declared, that for any interior court 
to proceed againſt him or any other perſon lying under an 
impeachment of parliament, is a high breach of the privilege 
of parliament. He was nevertheleſs tried, condemned and exc- 
cuted, to the great diſappointment of the whigs, who hoped, 
by his means, to diſcover the artifices of the court. But the 
king and his party thought it for their advantage to be rid of x 
man, who might throw them into difficulties. He was not exe- 
cuted till June, after the diſſolution of the Oxford parliament, 

The meeting of this parliament was univerſally expected 
with the utmoſt impatience, and by the king, with great 
uneaſineſs, foreſeeing the ſtorm that was gathering. He 
repaired to Oxford ſeven or eight days before the opening, 
and as the ſuſpicions and fears of the whig party were then 
at the utmoſt height, it was thought the king went ſo ſoon to 
Oxford, on purpoſe to take meaſures beforehand, for ren- 
dering bimſelf maſter of the parliament. Accordingly, the 
members manifeſtly ſhewed their fears of ſome violence, by 
going thither attended with armed retinues. Thoſe for the 
city of London in particular came with a numerous body ol 
well armed horſe, having ribbands in their hats, with theie 
words woven in them, No Poetry ! No SLavzry! The 
parliament meeting the 21ſt of March, the king made the 
following ſpeech to both houſes 4 


My lords and gentlemen, 


„ THE unwarrantable proceedings of the laſt houſe of 


commons, were the occaſion of my parting with the laſt par- 


liament ; for I, who will never ule arbitrary government mg 
ſelf, am reſolved not to ſuffer it in others. I am unwilling de 


to kill the king, in which the duke of York was concerned, with many 252 
. . * 7 V - . FIEL o „ '> 1 

particulars; but it was all a fiction. The ſecretaries came to examine ma 

tarther a ſecond time: he boldly ttood to all he had fd, and defired that 


lome juſtices of the city might be brought to him. S0 Claz ton and Id 
came; to whom he made in all points the fame pretended ditcovetzà ove 


1 7 0 „ ane 4 
again. So that there was no colour for what was afterwards advandech, 


namely, that Clayton and Freby had practiſed on him. Icon, Pr 493. ; 
4 The lords fat in the gallery of the public ſchools, and the Comme 
the convocation houſe. 
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| the monarchy not deſtroyed. 


Aention Particulars, becauſe I am defirous to forget faults ; 
bur whoſoever ſhall calmly conſider what offers I have for- 
u 


jy made, and what aſſurances I renewed to the laſt parlia- 
men how I recommended nothing fo much to them as the 
ment 


. ces 1 had made, for the preſervation of the general 
ane in Chriſtendom, and the further examination of the 
—_ lot, and how I defired their advice and aſſiſtance con- 
por” the preſervation of Tangier ; and ſhall then reflect 
e ſtrange unſuitable returns made to ſuch propoſitions, 
3 that were called together to conſult ; perhaps may 
. 145 more, that I had patience fo long, than that at laſt I 
js weary of their proceedings. I have thought it neceſ- 
map ſay thus much to you, that I may not have any new 
gi fon given me to remember more of the late miſcarriages : 
* ach my intereſt, and it ſhall be as much my care as 
fin to preſerve the liberty of the ſubject, becauſe the 
eee never be ſafe when that is in danger: and I would 
e ou likewiſe be convinced, that neither your liberties 
= properties can ſubſiſt long, when the juſt rights and pre- 
rogatives of the crown are invaded, or the honour of the 

overnment brought low, and into diſ-reputation. 
> [ let you fee, by my calling this parliament fo ſoon, 
that no irregularities in jariiaments ſhall make me out of 


love with them ; and by this means, offer you another op- 


portunity of providing for our ſecurity here, by giving that 
countenance and protection to our neighbours and allies, 
which you capnot but know they expect from us, and ex- 
tremely ſtand in need of at this inſtant; and at the ſame 
time give one evidence more, that [ have not neglected my 
part, t0 give that general ſatis faction and ſecurity, which, 
by the bleſſing of God, may be attained, if you, on your 
parts, bring ſuitable diſpoſitions towards it: and that the 
juſt care you ought to have of religion, be not ſo managed 
and improved into unneceffary fears, as to be made a pre- 
tence for changing the foundation of the government, I 
hope the example of the ill ſucceſs of former heats, will 
diſpoſe you to a better temper ; and not ſo much to inveigh 
2painſt what is paſt, as to conſider what is beſt to be done in 
the preſent conjuncture, the further proſecution of the plot; 
the trial of the lords in the Tower; the providing a more 


j ſpeedy conviction of recuſants ; and, if it be practicable, the 


ridding ourſelves quite of that party, that have any conſide- 
rable authority or intereſt among them, are things, though of 
the higheſt importance, that hardly need to be recommended 
to you, they are ſo obvious to every man's confideration, and 
ſo neceſſary to our ſecurity. But I muſt needs deſire you, not 
to lay ſo much weight upon any one expedient againſt po- 


& pery, as to determine, that all others are ineffectual ; and 


among all your cares for religion, remember, that without 
the ſafety and dignity of the monarchy, neither religion nor 


; property can be preſerved. 


* What I have formerly and ſo often declared, touching 


| the ſucceſſion, I cannot depart from. But to remove all rea- 
| ſonable fears that may arile from the poſſibility of a popith 
ſucceſſor's coming to the crown, if means can be found, that 


ſuch a caſe, the adminiſtration of the government may re- 


| main in proteſtant hands; I ſhall be ready to hearken to any 


iuch expedient, by which the religion may be preſerved, and 


abroad, I conclude with this one advice to you, that the 
rules and meaſures of all your votes may be the known and 


| Eſtabliſhed laws of the land; which neither can, or ought to 
| be departed from, nor changed, but by act of parhament : 


and I may the more reaſonably require, that you make the 


laws of the land your rule, becauſe I am reſolved they ſhall 
e mine,” | 


The commons returning to their Eauſe, choſe for ſpeaker, 


| William Williams of Gray's-Inn, who had been ſpeaker 


tne laſt parliament, and the king approved of the choice. 
After the commons had ſpent three days in chuſing their 
beaker, and taking the utual oaths, a motion was made 
or printing the votes, and approved, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of ſecretary Jenkins. As the ſecret deſign of the 
commons was to let the people ſee the neceſſity of the ex- 
ciufion bill, they were defirous to acquaint them with their 
Pioceedings in that affair, that they might not be deceived 
general accounts of it. For a contrary reaſon, the king 
Vas unwilling the people ſhould know all the circumſtances. 


I v . 
"It is to be obſervech that the duke and his party declared themſelves 
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the duke of York from the ſucceſſion. 


I muf? therefore earneſtly re- 
| commend to you, to provide for the religion and the govern- 
ment together, with regard to one another, becauſe they 
| ſupport each other: and let us be united at home, that we 
may recover the eſteem and confideration we uſed to have 


SF 


But his party was not ſtrong enough to prevent it, and from 


that time the votes of the commons have been printed, to 


the great profit of the ſpeaker. 

In the ſecond. place, a motion was made to enquire into 
the miſcarriage of the bill for the repeal of the act of the 
35th of Elizabeth, how it came to be flipt over in the late 
parliament, and not preſented for the royal aſſent? “ Which, 
(ſaid the mover,) I look upon as a breach of the conſti- 
tution of the government.” But the farther debate of this 
matter was adjourned to the next day. 

Thirdly, a motion was made to bring in a bill to exclude 
S.cretary Jenkins 
warmly oppoſed it, becauſe, as he ſaid, the king had given 
his vote againſt it. But he was anſwered, that the king had 
as ſtrongly declared, that he would never depart from his 
declaration for liberty of conſcience; and yet, upon 
reaſons given him by the houſe, he was perſuaded to re- 
voke it. Though the debates upon this ſubject were very 
warm, the houſe came to that temper, as to agree, that in 
order to pay the king all the reſpect that might be, they 
would ſet apart a time to conſider of expedients, and accord- 
ingly they appointed Saturday the 26th for the debate of 
them. | | 

Fourthly, they examined the affair of Fitz Harris, and his 
libel, and thought the matter fo full of knavery and ſubtilty, 
and of that conſequence to the public, that they reſolved to 
impeach Fitz Harris of high treaſon, in order to diſcover the 
bottom of this myſtery, and lay open the artifices of the 
court. Secretary Jenkins, the King's man in that houſe, was 
ordered to carry up the impeachment to the lords. He re- 
tuſed at firſt, but being threatened by the houſe, he at liſt 
complied. At the ſame time it was ordered, that fir William 
Waller ſhould have the thanks of the houſe for his diſcovery 
of Fitz Harris. | 

[1681] The 26th of March, the day fixed for examining 
the expedients which ſhould be propoſed to prevent the 
excluſion bill, a paper was read in the houſe, of which this is 
the ſubſtance ”, 

*© 1, That the duke of York be baniſhed, during his life, 
ſive hundred miles from England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
the dominions and territories to them belonging. 2. That 
the whole government both eccleſiaſtical and civil, ſhall, 
upon the demiſe of the king, be veſted in a regent, for ſuch 
ume as the duke of York ſhall ſurvive. 3. That the regent 
be the princels of Orange; and in caſe of her deceaſe without 
iſſue, or with iſſue in minority, then the lady Ann. 4. That 
if the duke have a ſon educated a proteſtant, then the ſaid 
princeſſes reſpectively, ſhall ſucceed in the regency, during 
the minority of ſuch ſon, and no longer. 5. That the regent 
do nominate the privy council, and they to be, or not to be 
approved by parliament, as ſhall be judged ſafeſt, vpon di- 
recting the drawing up of this intended act. 6. That not- 
withſtanding theſe Kingdoms (out of reſpect to the royal 
family and monarchy itſelf) may be governed by the ſaid re- 
gent, in the name and ſtile of James the ſecond, &c. yet it 
thall be made capital for any to take up arms on his behalf, 
or by his commiſſion, not ſigned by the ſaid regent, or 
granted by lawful authority derived from, and under ſuch 
regent ; or to maintain an opinion, that the retaining the ſaid 
name and ſtile, ſhall in this caſe purge the diſabilities impoſed 
by this act, or elude the force thereof. 7. That commil- 
ſioners be forthwith ſent to the prince and princeſs of Orange, 
to take their oaths, that they will take upon them the exe- 
cution of this act, and that their oaths be here recorded. 8. 
That all officers, civil or military, forthwith take oaths to 
obſerve this act, from time to time, as in the act for the 
teſt. 9. That his majeſty would graciouſly declare to call 
a parliament in Scotland, in order to paſſing the like act 
there, and recommending the ſame, and the like to be done 
in Ireland, if thought neceſſary. 10. That in caſe the ſaid 
duke ſhall come into any of theſe kingdoms, then ſhall he 
be ipſo facto excluded, and ſhall ſuffer as in the former bill, 
and the ſovereignty ſhall be forthwith inveſted in the regent, 
upon ſuch his coming into any of theſe kingdoms. 11. That 
all conſiderable papiſts be baniſhed by name. 12. That all 
their fraudulent conveyances be defeated. 13. That their 


children be educated in the proteſtant religion.“ 


The houſe was fo little inclined to the expedients to pre— 
vent the excluſion bill, that they found in them, however 
rigorous they were againſt the duke, more difficulties than 
in the bill itſelf. So, after divers fruitleſs debates, allowed 
only for form fake, the houſe reſolved to adhere to the bill 


more againſt the limitations than againſt the excluſion itſelf, Burnet, p. wh 
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liament, and this bill was ordered to be brought in the next 
Monday. „ | 

The commons had fcarce finiſhed thiis __ affarf, when 
they were told, the lords had rejected Fitz Harris's im- 
peachment, and ordered that he ſhould be proſecuted at 
common law. Several members exclaimed - againſt this 
pretended injuſtice, and its conſequences, and at laſt the 
houſe voted, 5 | 

«© 1. That it is the undoubted right of the commons in 


parliament aſſembled, to impeach before the lords in par- 


liament, any peer or commoner, for treaſon, or any other 
crime or miſdemeanor. And that the refuſal of the lords 
to proceed in parliament upon ſuch impeachment, 1s a 
denial of juſtice, and a violation of the conſtitution of par 
liaments. | | 

© 2. That in the caſe of Edward Fitz Harris, who by the 
commons had been impeached of high treaſon before the 
lords, with a declaration, that in convenient time, they 
would bring up the articles againſt him, for the lords to 
reſolve, that the ſaid Fitz Harris ſhall be proceeded with 
according to the courſe of common law, and not by way 
of impeachment at this time, is a denial of juſtice, and 
2 violation of the conſtitution of parliaments, and an ob- 
ſtruction to the farther diſcovery of the popiſh plot, and 
of great danger to his majeſty's perfon, and the proteftant 
religion. | 

«© 3. That for any inferior court to proceed againſt Ed- 
ward Fitz Harris, or any other perſon lying under an im- 
peachment in parliament, for the ſame crimes for which 
he or they ſtand impeached, is a high breach of the privi- 
lege of parliament *,” | | 


The 28th of March, the exclufion bill was brought into 


the houſe and read. After the reading, fir Leoline Jenkins 
alone ſpoke againſt it. He repeated ſome of his former rea- 
ſons, as that this bill condemned a man unheard, was di- 
realy contrary to the wiſdom and juſtice of the nation, and 
tended to introduce a new form of government. It (con- 
tinued he) the duke will try to cut this law with his ſword, 
if he overcome, he will have the ſame power to ſet afide all 
laws, both for religion and property ; the power will be 
in the hands of the conqueror, &c.“ Some railleries paſſed 
upan him for not being ſeconded, after which the bill was 
ordered a ſecond reading. 2 | 

The houſe of commons was reſuming the debate about 
Fitz Harris, when on a ſudden, the uſher of the black rod 
commanded their attendance in the houſe of lords, where 
they found the king in his robes, who told them“ He 
perceived there were great heats between the lords and com- 
mons, and their beginnings had been ſuch as he could ex- 
pect no good ſucceſs of this parliament, and therefore thought 
fit to diilolve them.” Accordingly, the chancellor declared 
the parliament diſſolved. 

The king, who was prepared beforchand for what he had 
done, immediately took coach, and drove with all ſpecd to 
Windſor, and the next morning to Whitehall, ſeeming ex- 
tremely pleaſed that he had thus made his eſcape from the 
deſigns of the commons. This parliament, which ſat but 
ſeven days, was the fifth and laſt of this reign. . 

From this time, the king, during the reſt of his life, go- 
verned not only without a parliament, but with an abſolute 
power. When he ſaw himſelf out of the reach of the par- 
liament, he entirely threw away the maſk of diſſimulation, 
and ſhewed, that the popiſh plot, the proſecution whereof he 
had lately recommended fo carneſtly to the parliament, ap- 
peared to him but a mere chimera, or at leaſt, he did not 
think it near ſo dangerous as he would have had it believed. 
The four lords, priſoners in the 'Tower, whom he would 
have facrificed to the parliament, appeared innocent to him. 
But what was ſtill more remarkable, even to the end of this 
reign, was, that the king grew as ſanguinary, as he had hi- 
therto appeared merciful, and that as ſoon as he had the power 
in his hands, he made his enemies feel the moſt terrible 
effects of his vengeance. In a word, he clearly diſcovered 


The commons, it ſeems, reſolving to take the management of Fitz Har- 
ris's affair out of the hands of the court, carried to the lord's bar an im- 
peachment againſt him, which was rejected by the lords, on a pretence that 
the lord Nottingham furniſhed them with. It was this: Edward III. had 
zot ſome commoners to be condemned by the lords. Of which when the 
houſe of commons complained, an order was made, that no ſuch thing 
thould be done for the future. Now that related only to proceedings at the 


ſpotic power, and had only diſſembled his ſentime 
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of excluſion, which had paſſed the commons in the laſt par- 


by his conduct, that he was entirely in the Princi: es of de 


ſpeeches to his parliament, becauſe he judged 8 0 
lation proper to conduct him to the end propoſed to hi ba 
from the firſt years of his reign. 9 

The reader muſt be aſtoniſhed to ſee a king, who bad 
ceived ſo many mortifications from his parliaments, h Ir 
been ſo often obliged to comply and feign opinions be . 
not, on a ſudden become abſolute maſter of his king, 0 
without fleet, without army, without foreign Fs 
without money, but that of his ordinary revenue, after 2s th 
years fruitleſs labours to accompliſh his deſigns. It ig __ 
tore abſolutely neceſſary to unfold the cauſes of ſo ſur Fa 
a revolution, | n 

By the artifices of the court, and the natural inclination 8 
many Engliſhmen, the kingdom was divided into whigs * 
tories. This diviſion was ſo carefully fomented by the 25 
and the popiſn party, that at laſt it became very great. 15 
render the two parties irreconcileable, it was infinuated wk 
epiſcopalians, of whom the majority were tories, that bond 
church and monarchy were in danger, and that the ſoars 
of forty-one was going to be revived. That the prefhyter. 
ans, under colourot providing for the preſervation of liber 
really intended the deſtruction of the church, and the intro. 
duction of prefbyterianiſm, in order to which, they wes 
purſuing the ſame courſe they had taken in 1640, ang the 
following years, by undermining the foundations of the wy. 
narchy, tor the more eaſy ſubverſion of the church, Tic 
inſinuations had the greater effe, as what had once haps 
pened, and whereof the memory was ſtill freſh, might hay. 
pen again ; and I know not, whether it may not juſtly be 


doubted, that ſome of the preſbyterians had fuch a thing in 


view. This was ſufficient to awaken the old animoſities be. 
tween the church of England and preſbyterianiſm. The epiſ. 
copalians, terrified with the proſpect of falling into the ſame 
ſtate, from which they had been almoſt miraculouſly del. 
vered, conſidered the introduction of popery, with which 
they were alarmed, as a diſtant and uncertain evil, and the 
eſtabliſhment of prefbyterianiſm, as certain and preſent. I: 


is even very probable, that many, whoſe paſſions were violent, 


looked upon popery as the leſs evil. In this belief, they 
threw themſelves as it were deſperately into the court party, 
without confidering, that the duke of York, whole cause 
they efpouſed, was no better affected to them than to the 
preſbyterians. Paſſion made them forget the intereſt of the 
proteſtant religion, in order not to be once more under the 


preſbyterian yoke. On the other hand, the three laſt parlia- 


ments, compoſed, as I obſerved, of men well affected t) 
preſbyterianiſm, proceeded with too little caution, and di- 
covered too haſtily or too openly their defigns with regard to 
religion. By that they gave the court party an opportunity 
of uniting with the epiſcopalians, and of joining together tht 
intereſts of religion and the monarchy. From that time, tae 
tories were ſo well pleaſed with this union, that they wouid 
never hear of ſeparating theſe two intereſts, but once, un. 
der James II. when there was no poſſibility of keeping them 
united, without endangering the conſtitution in church aud 
ſtate. The whigs, on their fide, having ſince perceived, what 
advantages the tories received from this union, ſeem to have 
moderated their pretenſions with reſpect to religion, content. 
ing themſelves with procuring the preſbyterians a bare liber 
of conſcience. But the tories not truſting to this modert- 
tion, conſider it as a ſnare and an artifice to ſeparate tie 
intereſts of religion from thoſe of the ſtate ; for in th 
union the ſtrength of the tory party wholly confiſts. I have 
perhaps wandered a little too far from my ſubject, in fps 
ing of theſe two parties, with regard to what has happens 
fince the reign of Charles II. But I hope the reader wil 
pot be diſpleaſed with this general idea, I return nos de 
the tranſactions after the diſſolution of the Oxford hat 
liament. 71 5 

The prote ſtants being thus divided, and the court ſttengti, 
ened with the church, the tory party was compoſed ot 5 
the rigid epiſcopalians, mortal enemies of the pretbyteria 


he con- 


king's ſuit: but it could not be meant, that an impeachment from t 115 
and it 


mons did not lie againſt a commoner, Judges, ſecretaries of ſtate, a 
lord keeper, were often commoners : fo, if this was good law, here Was 36e. 
tain method offered the court to be troubled no more with impeach 5 
by empjoying only commoners. In ſhort, the pecrs faw the deſign & = 
impeachment and were reſolved not to receive i. So they made we on 


colour to reject it, Burnet, p. 498. 1 
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Fall the papiſts, and thoſe to whom all religions were in- 
liferent, and whole expectations were centered in the court. 
It may be affirmed, that the number of theſe laſt was never 

ater in England, the king having inceſſantly laboured to 
Ae it, whether through inclination, or becauſe he de- 
Med on ſuch as his firmeſt friends. The whig party con- 
12 of all the preſbyterians, and of ſome churchmen, who 


were more attached to the intereſts of the ſtate and the pro- 


teſtant religion in general, than to the church of England 
jn particular. But the city of. London was the chief ſtrength 
of this party, whoſe magiſtrates were entirely devoted to it, 
Things ſtanding thus, the king believed, he ſhould run no 

:cat hazard in diflolving the Oxford parliament, reckoning, 
he had a party in the kingdom ſtrong enough to refiſt, and 
«yen ſubdue his enemies, when they ſhould be no longer ſup- 
orted with the authority of a parliament, Mean while, 
not to alarm the nation by a too haſty diſcovery of his inten- 
tions as to his future government, he contented himſelf at 
cſent with publiſhing a declaration, containing his reaſons 
for diſſolving the two laſt parliaments. I ſhall not inſert the 
declaration here, becauſe every reader, who remembers what 
has been ſaid, will eafily comprehend wherein conſiſted the 
king's complaints. I ſhall only ſay in a word, that the king 
ſappoſed as undeniable, that he had no other aim than to 

rocure the good of his people, and that the commons, 
actuated by a ſpirit of cabal and ſedition, only ſought to 
ſhake the foundations of the monarchy, and inveſt them- 
ſelves with arbitrary power, by all their proceedings, which 
he largely ſet forth. He poſitively declared, that no irre- 
gularities in parliaments ſhould ever make him out of love 
wich them: and therefore he was reſolved to have frequent 
parliaments, and both in and out of parliament, to ute his 
utmoſt endeavours to extirpate popery *. 

Several pamphlets appeared, as well againſt the diſſolution 
of the parliament, as againſt the declaration. It was ſaid 
upon the firſt, that though the king pretended, that he diſ- 
ſolved the parliament on account of the votes paſted the 
ſame day about Fitz Harris, yet the ducheſs of Mazarine 
publiſhed the news at St. James's many hours, before it was 
done. As to the declaration, it was ſaid to be of no vali- 
dity, of French extra&t®, and to have ſeveral manifeſt gal- 
liciſms in it, particularly that expreſhon [it was a matter ex- 
tremely ſenſible to us] a form of ſpeech peculiar to the 
French, and unknown to any other nation. But the King lit— 
tle regarded ſuch libels *. | 


The declaration having been publiſhed and read in the 


churches * by the King's order, addreſſes flowed from all 
parts, approving the diſſolution of the parliament, and in 
general, the king's whole conduct, Not content with thank- 
ing the king, theſe addreſſes were even filled with invectives 


ayainſt the late houſe of commons. One of theſe addrefles? 


being prefented at the king's bench as a public libel, by the 
gran jury of Middleſex, the court took no notice of it. We 
may caſily judge who preſented theſe adcrefles, by what has 
been ſaid, They became ſo much in vogue, that the ſmalleſt 
corporations feared the reſentment of the court, if they 
neglected to addreſs. The king received them all very gra- 
ciouſly, and diſtinguiſhed thoſe that brought them with par- 
ticular marks of his favour. But as ſome of the other party 
ventured to preſent addreſſes of a very different ſtile, the king 
either refuſed, or received them, with evident figns of his 
diſpleaſure, Some of the aldermen and common council of 
London preſenting an agrecable addreſs, were received very 
kindly, But the lord mayor, recorder, and ſome others of 
the common council, waiting on him at Windſor, with a 
very different petition, were denied admittance, and ordered 
to attend the council at Hampton-court, where they re- 
ceived a reprimand from the lord chancellor. It was how- 
ever pretended, that theſe loyal addreſſes, as they were 
called, expreſſed the ſentiments of the people in general, 
though they came but from one of the parties, But what 
may make it preſumed, that the king did not much depend 


* This declaration, however ſmooth and fair, was by no means popular, 
ome thought it nothing but a torrent of words. Others had a worte opi- 
nion of it, as a ſtretch of prerogative, and a profeſſed inſult upon the late 

members of both houſes. Kennet, p. 389. 

1 hough the king did not communicate this declaration to the coun- 
cl ti!l April 8, yet Mr, Barrillon, the French embaſſador, did not only read 
It to a gentleman the 5th of April, but advited with him about it, and de- 
manded his opinion of it. Vindicat. &c. by fir W. Jones, p. 394. 

The anſwer to the king's declaration, entitled, * A juſt and modeſt 
Vindication of the proceedings of the two laſt parliaments,” was writ with 


great ſpirit and true judgment. It was at firſt penned by Algernon Sid- 


"ey: but a new draught was made by John Somers, Eſq. and corrected by 
ur lam Jones, Burnet, p. 500. | 
Vhen this declaration paſſed in council, the archbiſhop of Canterbury 


moved that an order ſhould be added to it, requiring the clergy to publiſh it 
Nunwer 134. 


upon the people, notwithſtanding theſe numerous addreſſes 
which weekly filled the gazettes, is, that he never after (red 
to call a parliament to.the end of his reign, a ſure ſign, that 
he fearcd the elections would not be favourable to hit. For 
if theſe addreſſes had expreſſed the general ſenſe of the peo- 
ple, what could have hindered the king from call vg a par- 
liament, which, to judge by theſe addreſſes, muſt have been 
devdted to him. | 

The king was not ſatisfied with diſcouraging thoſe who 
would have preſented diſagreeable addreſſes to him, bur alfo 
filenced and impriſoned the news-writers which were not of 
his party *, while others had liberty to pub'ith daily invec- 
tives againſt the whigs, and the late parliamcnts, 

Shortly after the diſſolution of the parliament, the king 
made Charles Lenox duke of Richmond, his ſon by the 
ducheſs of Portſmouth, knight of the garter at nine years of 
age. Laurence Hyde, eſq. was created viſcount Hyde of 
Kennelworth : and lord chancellor Finch earl of Notting- 
ham. : | 

Notwithſtanding the vote of the commons on the account 
of Fitz Harris, he was indicted of high treaſon at the king's 
bench bar, tried, condemned, and executed. It is pretended, 
that he confeſſed to the ery ws of the Tower, that there 
was a deſign laid by the proteſtant party to ſeize the perſon 
of the King, and impriſon him, till he had conſented to what 
ſhould be. defired of him, and that he mentioned many par- 
ticulars, Others pretend, this confeſſion was forge ®, or 
only made to fave his life. Indeed it is not eaſy to imagine, 


that fo many proteſtants, engaged, as was pretended, in this 


plot, would communicate their defigns to an [Irith papiſt, 
Nor is it lefs difficult to conceive, why his execution was 
haſtened, fince he might have ſerved for cvidence of the 
plot, about which, however, there was no farther inquiry. 
The ſame day that Fitz Harris was executed, Oliver 
Plunket, the popiſh titular primate of Ireland, ivfiered the 
ſame puniſhment for contriving, with the court of France, 
to raile an inſurrection in Ireland. Some pretend, he was 
condemned unjuſtly, and upon falſe evidence®. I kno not 
what there is in it, but from this time forward no ugreen.ent 
is to be expected among the hiſtorians, in the relation of 


the ſame facts. It is always with ſome addition, which 


plainly diſcovers the party they eſpouſe. 

Thus much is certain, that the king delayed not to be 
revenged of ſome of thole who had been againſt him. The 
earl of Shaftſbury was ſent to the Tower the beginning of 
July. He was now called the proteſtant earl, in derifion of 
his having appeared more zealous than any other lord in ſup- 
port of the proteſtant party, and from hence it may be cafily 
judged, who gave him that name. 'The ſame day, the king 
alſo ſent to the Tower ſome perſons of a much inferior rank, 
as Rouſe, Hayns, White, and one Colledge a joyner of 
London, who had been very ſtrenuous for the whigs, while 
that party was ſupported by the parliament. He was alſo 
called the proteſtant joyner, for the name of proteſtant was 
become the nickname of thoſe who had moſt oppoſed the 
king and the papiſts. The adherents of the court, on the 
other hand, pretend, that the whig party in London, per— 
ceiving the court began to be revenged upon their enemies, 
had found means, with the aſſiſtance of Cornith and Bethel, 
ſheriffs of London, and zealous whigs, to ſecure grand ju- 
ries entirely at their devotion, fo that, to defeat the efforts of 
the court, theſe juries were to return ignoramus upon all bills 
brought againſt any of the party, and therefore obtained the 
name of ignoramus. But we are not to require any proofs 
of this ſuppoſition, The . hiſtorians of the court party con- 
tent themſelves with affirming, as a thing beyond doubt, 
that the grand jury of London was reſolved to return igno— 
ramus upon all bills againſt their friends, and ve mult take 
their word for it, though it ſcems to be {upported only by the 
rumours of their own party. | 

However, the court began their revenge with Colledge the 
Joyner, and for that purpoſe a bill of indictment of high 


in all the churches of England. Accordingly, ſuch an order came out, 
dated April 8, This was looked upon as a moit pernicious precedent, by 
which the clergy were made the heralds to publiſh the king's declarations, 
which in ſome inſtances might come to be not only indecent but miſchievous, 
Burnet, p. $00. 

That from Norwich, which ran the higheſt for the prerogative, 

2 Particularly the publiſhers of the paper called domeſtic intelligence, &c. 
The other papers here mentioned, containing invectives agaiui the whigs, 
were, L'Eſtrange's obſervators, and Heraclitus Rideus. 

Fitz Harris was prevailed upon, through the management of Dr. 
Hawkins miniſter of the Tower, to make this confefion. Hawkins was, for 
this good piece of ſervice done the court, rewarded with the deanery of 
Chicheiter, Burnet, p. 504. 

o The witneſſes againſt him were brutal and profligate men, who had 
been cenſured by him for their lewdneſs, Burnet, p. 502. 
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removed to that city, and there tried and condemned. But Scotland is by inherent right, by the nature of 
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treaſon againſt him was delivered to the grand jury of Lon- Before we finiſh this year, it will be neceſſary to 
don, who, not finding it well grounded, threw it out with the tranſactions in Scotland, where the duke of Yor 
an jgnoramus®, This cauſed an univerſal joy in London, King's high commilhoner, had opened the Parliament the 5g 

and was looked upon as a fort of triumph. But the court of July. This parliament, very different from ee 28th - 
was reſolved to proceed againſt Colledge with the utmoſt ſe- beld in England, tcok a quite contrary courſe, and Wy 

verity, For this purpoſe, on pretence of certain words faid ſeveral acts fuch as the king defired, Palled 
to be ſpoken by Colledge at Oxford, he was ordered to be By the firſt, they acknowledged, that the crown « 


monarchy, 
K in gdom 


mention 
k, as the 


not to be diſappointed, as they had been at London, the by the fundamental and unalterable laws of the 
king's council came to Oxford, and were ſhut up with the tranſmitted and deyolved by lineal ſucceſfion, accor Fg, 
grand jury, till they had perſuaded them to find the bill. proximity of blood, and that no difference in religion tg 
This is at leaſt a fact which has been often objected, and law, no act of parliament, can alter or divert the riph 1 
publicly and openly maintained, without having been de- ſucceſſion, and lineal deſcent of the crown to the Ny of 
nied. Be this as it will, Colledge was carried ro Oxford, lawful heirs. This act made it high treaſon, either by = 
and tried at the aſſizes, upon the evidence of Dugdale and or writing, to endeavour to ſuſpend, or alter, the +: mY 
Turbeville, who had been the witnefles in the trial of the {uccellion. gat of 
lord Stafford. It is not poſſible to read the particulars of By the ſecond act, © all former laws for the ſecurity 
this trial, the partiality of the judges d, and the depoſitions the proteitant religion preſently profeſſed in that «A 


of the witneſſes, without diſcovering, a ſettled deſign for the were ratified ;” by which all- the laws made by James | 


deſtruction of this man, who was condemned and executed Charles I. and Charles II. againſt popery, were confirmed 
as a traitor * He died, proteſting his innocence and igno- To this act was annexed a teſt and oath to be taken je 
rance of any plot bur the popith. The court's reſentment. officers in church and ſtate d. This oath was drawn j 
againſt this man ſhewed itſelt ſo manifeſtly, that he was con- ſuch a manner, that it impoſed a neceſſity of ſwearin 4 
- ſidered as the firſt martyr for the proteſtant cauſe, The rectly againſt conſcience, or of being, as I may fs 4 
writers, even the moſt devoted to the court, dare not pofi- barred the ſociety of men. Accordingly, it was refuſed * 
tively atlirm, he was guilty. They content themſelves with molt of the miniſters, and a great number of the laity, But 
leaving the thing doubtful, after endeavouring however, by this was what the contrivers of the act wanted, in order 
the turn they give to their account, to inſinuate a belief that to have opportunity to perſecute and deſtroy thoſe who 
he was not innocent. it was foreſeen, would obſtruct the defigns of the wg 
The ſame day that Colledge was executed, Dr. Oates was Scotland was almoſt reduced to flavery, with regard to the 
by order of council turned out of Whitehall, with a com- government. Nothing was wanting, but the introduction 
mand not to come within the verge of the council chamber. of the popitſh religion, and for this the oath was intended 
Indeed, he was no longer wanted, at a time when not only becauſe it was thereby hoped to have opportunity of diſablige 
the popiſh plot was ridiculed, but a deſign formed of being the greateſt enemies of popery from oppofing this deſign, 
revenged on thoſe who had been moſt zealous to ſupport the Archibald Campbel earl of Argyle, ſon of him beheaded at 
belief of it, and of improving a new proteſtant plot. Edinburgh, was one of the retuſers of this oath, unleſs he 
The time for eleCting the ſheriffs of London being come, might take it with a reſerve of his own explanation i. But 
Thomas Pilkington and Samuel Shute, both whigs, were this the duke of York would never allow him. Indeed theſe 
choſen in the room of Bethel and Corniſh, which was very ambiguities had been purpoſely inſerted to keep the rioid 
diſagreeable to the court. But on Michaclmas day they had preſbyterians from taking it. At laſt, he was arreſted, im. 
the latisfaction to ſee fir John Moor an addrefler, choſen priſoned, and brought to a ſolemn trial, not only for refuſing 
lord mayor. | | . the oath, but for having diſſuaded others from taking it; 
At the ſeſſions for London, Rouſe, one of thoſe ſent to the and for this new kind of treaſon, was condemed to loſe bis 
Tower by the king, was indicted of high treaſon, and the head. It is pretended, the king would have pardoned him; 
grand jury found the bill ignoramus. but this can only be ſaid by conjecture. However, he found 
It was the fame with the earl of Shafiſbury. The king means to eſcape out of the caſtle of Edinburgh, and with. 
paſſionately wiſhed to be revenged of th's lord, who, for ſome drew into Holland k. 
time, had ſhewn him little regard. To this end, he granted {| 1681-2] It appears from what has been ſaid, that the 
a ſpecial commiſſion of oyer and terminer to all the judges of whig party moſtly conſiſted of profeſſed preſbyterians, or of 
the kingdom to fit, the 24th of November, with the lord men inclined to preſbytery, though they profeſſed the eſtab- 
mayor and aldermen, at the Old Bailey, on the earl's trial. liſhed religion. That is to ſay, the times of James I. and 
Eight witnefles were heard againſt him, who depoled upon Charles I. were returned, when every man who was not of 
oath many things from his own mouth, which diſcovered the court party and a furious tory, was a preſbyterian, The 
pernicious defigns againſt the king's perſon. But the greateſt king finding his authority ſuticiently eſtabliſhed ſince the di. 
crime objected againſt him was, the copy of an aſſociation ſolution of the Oxford parliament, reſolved entirely to ruin 
(found in his ſtudy) againſt the enemies of the king, of the his enemies the whigs, and conſequently the preſbyrerians. 
proteſtant religion, and of their country f. But notwithſtand- To this end, he ordered, that the non-conformiſts ſhould be 
ing the hopes conceived by the court, of being freed from rigorouſly profecuted, which diſcovered his motive for con 
this enemy, the grand jury, conſiſting of one and twenty of veying away in the houſe of lords the bill to repeal the aft 
the principal citzens of London, conſidering that the paper, of the 35th of Elizabeth, at the very time it was going to 
containing the allociation was only a copy, and not writ in paſs into a law. For if this bill had not vaniſhed, no ad- 
the earl of Shairtbury's hand, and obſerving very great im- vantage could have been taken againſt the preſbyterians, This 
probabilities in the depotitzons of the witnefles, found no ſuf- order of the King occaſioned a violent perſecution againſt the 
ficlent ground for the bill, and returned it 1gnoramus. Imme- diflenters. Since the diſſolution of the laſt parliament, all 
diately the whole city teſtified their joy for the earl's delive- the magiſtrates, judges, juſtices of the peace, governors, 
rance, by bonfires in all the ſtreets, and other marks of ſa- and lord lieutenants, had been changed, and the moſt vio- 
tisfaction, and the witnefles againſt him were in great danger lent tories put in their places. It may eafily be imagined, 
of being torn in pieces by the mob é. with what joy and zeal theſe men executed the laws again 


by all 


- Mr. Wilmore, the foreman, was, April 16, examined before the coun- p. 276, and life of James II. p. 5 * 


cl, ſent to the Tower, aud attærwards forced to fly beyond jea. Kennet, p. When the teſt was in debate, Argyle ſpoke zealouſly againſt the claut? 
389. Hawles, p. 20. whereby all the royal family were excepted out of it. He ſaid, ihe on- 


TORT Ou r n m wy" 


The judges were chief juſtice North, juſtice Jones, juſtice Raymond, danger we could apprehend as to popery was, if the royal family thould 
and juſtice Levinz. Rapin es by willake, that Jeiferies was one of the happen to be perverted ; therefore he thought it was better to have no act 
judges, but he was only one of the king's countel, = TL all than ſuch a clauſe in it. For this reaſon, when he came to explain bin, 

© The vrentett hardthip put upon him, was the taking away from him ſelf concerning the taking the teſt in his own ſenſe, his words were conſſrued 
his memorandum, and intiructions for his defence, juſt as he was coming as a defaming and a f reading of lies of the proceedings of parliament, whic! 
to his trial. Sce his trial. was capital. Pacha vir he was tried and condenmed. No ſentence, fe; 

© This atTociation was nenher writ, nor marked in any place with the earl's Burnct, in our age, was more univerſally cried out upon than this, Al 
hand. Buinct, p. 580. | ſpoke of it, and the duke who drove it on, with horror. All that was ſaid 10 

„ medal was allo trank upon this occation, having on one fide the earl's leflen the horror wae, that duke Lauderdale had reſtored the family wit! fuch 
efligies ; and on th? reverſ, the fun behind a cloud, darting lis beams on an extended juriſdiction, that he was really the maſter of all the highland: 
the city of London, Sce Eyclyu's numiim. It was upon ti:is occaſion This, as the duke wrote to the king, was all he intended by it, as ford Halli: 
that Dryden wrote his poem called, Ihe Medal, _ aſſured Burnet, Though a perſon of quality, whom lord Argyle never namec. 

„ And by al! that ſhroud be capable of electins, or being elected members affirmed to him, on his honour, that he heard one in great favour ſay to ths 
of parliatrent. Buimt, p. 318. See this teſt in the life of king James II. duke, the thing muſt be done, aud that it would be eafier to farity dl 
£v0. p. 33, and R. Coke, p. 270. king about it after it was done, than obtain his I-ave for doing it, 17 

Sce the ene of the earl of Argyle in relation to the teſt or oath impoſed which reaſon lord Argyle made his gfcape our of the caftle in a diu 
by the Sceteh parliament, p. 151, &c, of flate tracts, vol. II. R. Coke, Burnet, p. 516. 5 20, 521. | Burt 
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the preſbyterians, which had been ſuſpended for ſome years. even perſiſted in ſupporting this doctrine, rather than own they 
The clergy particularly diſtinguiſhed themſelves by ſhewing had been in the wrong to carry it to ſuch a height. 

their attachment te the principles and maxims of the court. To demonſtrate, that to this time muſt be fixed the date 
The pulpits reſounded with the doctrine of paſſive obedience of the birth, or at leaſt of the great progreſs, of the doErine 
and non-reſiſtance, which had been eſpouſed by a few in the of paſſive obedience, it needs only to be confidered, that 
reign of Charles I. but was now univerſally preached. The the l-cond parhament of this reign, though chiefly compo- 
clergy ſeemed to make it their buſineſs to ſurrender to the ſed ot rigid church of England men, devoted cntirelv to 
king al! the liberties and privileges of the ſubjects, and to the king, after having by acts eſtabliſhed ſuch principles 
leave them only an unlimited obedience. According to the as led to paſſive obedience, readily departed from it, when 
tinciples publicly preached, no eaſtern monarch was more the court, as they believed, intended thereby to introduce 
abſolute than the king of England, 'This doctrine was {up- an arbitrary government. Thiis ſhews their deſign was not 
orted in the courts of juſtice, by all the Judges and law- to eſtabliſh ſuch a government. But in 1682, the time 
yers, to the utmoſt of their power. All this was followed 1 am ſpeaking of, theſe principles were not only preached 
with numberleſs petitions and addreſſes, wherein the aſſocia- but practiſed, and the king was thanked in public and ſo— 
tion, and the principles from which it flowed, were utterly lemn addrefles, for having eſtabliſhed an abſolute govern- 
abhorred. This aſſociation which had occationed the perſe- ment. The pulpits rung with pathve obedience, which 
cution againſt the diſſenters, was but a chimera, and entirely was enforced from the 3 declaration of God; and all 
founded on the paper found in the earl of Shaftſbury's cloſet, the magiſtrates emulouſly trove to reduce this doctrine to 
without even a poſſibility of knowing whether it was an ori- practice. The whigs on their part in their attacks of theſe 
inal or a copy. But any man's thinking of aſſociating the ſtrange opinions, threw themſelves into the other extreme, 
ſubjects againſt the king, was ſufficient, according to the and thereby gave their enemies room to accuſe them as 
current principles, to charge the whole whig party, as guilty ſubverters of monarchy. In ſhort, a Kind of infatuation 
of the greateſt crime imag'nable. I ſhall not tranſcribe ſeized the kingdom, and one party, inſtead of coming to a 
theſe addreſſes. It ſuffices to ſay in a word, that they ſup- temper, violently embraced whatever was moſt contrary to 
poſed the king of England as abſolute as it is poſſible to the other. | . 

deviſe, Thus the violent tories who then prevailed in the The animoſity againſt the whigs was then ſo exceſſive, 


byterians, but alſo made the king an arbitrary and abſo- common decency. The earl of Shaftſbury having brought 
jute monarch, as if there had been no other expedient to his action of ſcandalum magnatum, againſt one Mr. Cradock, 
{ave the church of England from the attempts of the preſ- the defendant's counſel alledged, “ That there was no P1 0- 
byterians. | bability of a fair trial by a London jury, by reafon that the 
The duke of York returned from Scotland, the beginning earl was of the {kinners company, of which ſheriff Pilkington 
of March, and was received by the king with all poſſible was maſter, and that therefore the jury ought to be taken 
ſigns of affection. At the ſame time came a letter-to the from ſome other place.” The court of King's Bench found 
king from Scotland, ſubſcribed by ſeven biſhops, full of this exception ſo juſt, that ir was ordered, © That unleſs the 
the duke of York's praiſes, and of the happineſs enjoy- earl would conſent to try his cauſe by a country jury, it ſhould 
ed by the church of Scotland, under his adminiſtration. not be tried in London.” I know not whether ſuch an excep- 
So that it was not the fault of theſe prelates, that the duke, tion had ever been known or admitted before. Party rage ap- 
though moſt zealous for the popiſh religion, was not re- peared in all private affairs, ſo that judgments were formed not 
ſpected as the principal ſupport and protector of the proteſ- according to the right, but the principles of the parties, 
tant church. 1 | Though the whigs had a great diſadvantage in the king- 
[1682] After two months ſtay in England, the duke re- dom, they ſtill preſerved their ſuperiority in London, where 
turned to Scotland to bring his family from thence. He went almoſt all the magiſtrates were of their party; but they 
by ſea, but by an unexpected accident, the ſhip, though the were not ſuffered long to enjoy them. Moor, the lord 


Oar, and in a little time had above ſeven feet water in the reſts of the court, objected againſt the election of the ſhe- 
hold, This obliged him to put off in his pinnace, with as riffs, and afterwards of the lord mayor, who was to ſuc. 
many perſons as it would hold, and to fave himſclf on board ceed him ; and being ſupported by the privy council, pre- 
the Mary yatcht. It is pretended, he himſelf named the vailed, partly by force, and partly by conſent, to have new 
perſons whom he would have in the boat with him, and that ſheriffs ®, and a new mayor elected of the king's party. 
ſome prieſts and jeſuits were preferred to ſeveral perſons of This was a triumph for the court, and the earl of Shaftſ- 
quality, who were unfortunately drowned, with a hundred bury was fo ſenfible of it, that ſeeing himſelf like to be de- 
and thirty ſeamen, the ſhip ſinking ſoon after the duke put off. prived of the protection of the city of London, he avoided 
But I will not warrant this circumftance, which perhaps is the impending ſtorm, by a retreat into Holland. It was re- 
only a report ſpread by his enemies l. The duke made but marked, that he was forced to ſhelter himſelf under the pro- 
a ſhort ſtay in Scotland. He departed within a few days for tection of a republic, to which, when he was chancellor, 
England, where he continued the reſt of this reign, with and one of the cabal, he had applied that ſaying of Cato, 
great influence over the actions and counſels of the king his delenda eſt Carthago.——— He died fix weeks after his 
brother. To him is generally aſcribed the rigour with arrival in Holland. | 


to | which the King treated his en-mies the remaining part of The court having got a lord mayor and ſheriffs at their 


20. dis reign, It is ſaid, the king being one day importuned by devotion, improved the advantage, and relying on the com- 
"his | the duke to undertake things which he thought very danger- pliance of the magiſtrates, reſolved to annul the charter of 
the | ous, told him, © Brother, I am reſolved never to travel again, London, and afterwards thoſe of all the other. corporations 
al you may do fo, if you pleaſe.“ = in the kingdom. But this deſign was not executed till the 
015, Though, ſunported by the court and the magiſtrates, the next year. | 
Vi0- tory party kad the advantage, the whigs however were not In the mean time, the lord mayor and the ſheriffs of 
ned, diſcouraged, in the expectation of cauting ſome turn by in- London, were very active againſt the preſbyterians, and ex- 
Unſt forming the people in pamphlets of their danger from the ecuted the laws with great ſeverity. Moreover, to recom- 
court, Thefe pamphlers were numberleſs, and new ones mend themſelves the more to the court, they prevented the 
of daily appeared, to attack or defend, That which made the burning of the pope, as had been cuſtomary on the 17th of 
es greateſt noiſe was, the life of Julian the apoſtate, in which November“. | 3 
hould | a parallel was drawn between that prince and the duke of The duke of York embracing ſo favourable a juncture, 
att York. The necetfity of the excluſion was ſhewn, and paſ- brought his action againſt the late ſheriff Pilkington, for 
ere hive obedience exploded as a mabometan doctrine. This theſe words, ſpoken by the defendant, © The duke of York 
bed book did but exaſperate the patrons of paſſive obedience. has fired the city, and is now come to cut our throats.” 
„ ſays They took occaſion from thence to carry the doctrine ſo The jury found for the duke, and gave him one hundred 


, Al high, that when, in the reign of James II. reſtrictions be- thouſand pounds damages. To ſuch height was party rage 


ſaid to 
h ſuch 
lands. | | : . : 

lit; | Burnet ſays, the duke pot into a boat, and took care of his dogs, and cruel neglect, which was laid chiefly to Legg's charge, p. 524. 

JAmec, | ſome unknown perfons, who were taken, from that earneſt care of his, to „ "The two therifts the court was for, were Mr, North, and Mr. Box, 
to the be his prieſts. The long boat went of with very few im her, though ſhe And thoſe ſet up by the majority of the city, were Mr. Papillon, and Mr, 
& 1h might have carried off above eighty more than ſhe did, p. 523. What makes Dubois. Some conteſts aroſe upon this occation, for which the late ſhe- 
Fot this account probable in the mam, is, that the following perſons periſhed riffs and others were afterwards tried, as guilty oi a riot. Sce ſtate trials, 
ut. wich the reſt, the earl of Roxborough, the lord Obryan, the laird of Hop- t. III. p. 5417 &c. : 
ton, fir Joſeph Douglaſs, lieutenant Hyde the duke's brother-in-law, E- a Queen Elizabetl''s day, 

Barge! chard, tom. III. p. 957. The duke, lays Burnet, took no notice of this 


came neceſſary, they knew not how to make them, and many carried. 


Henry 


corporations, were not ſatisfied with perſecuting the preſ- that even in the adminiſtration of juſtice, the judges forgot 


weather was fair, ſtruck upon the ſand called the Lemon and mayor, who had been an abhorrer, and was in the inte- 
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Before we finiſh the events of this year 1682, which was 
memorable only for the progreſs of the court and the tories, 
the downfall of the whigs, and the perſecution of the preſby- 
terians ; I ſhall relate ſome other things which happened this 

ear. | 
b Firſt, the murder of Mr. 'Thynne, almoſt in the heart 
of the city, by count Coningſmark, for which his footman 
was hanged. As this is a private affair, I ſhall ſay no more 
of it, 5 | 
This year the King received two extraordinary embaſſies, 
one from the king of Fez and Morocco, the other from the 
king of Bantam in the iſle of Java. 

This year died, prince Rupert, count palatine of the 
Rhine, ſo often mentioned in the foregoing reign, fixty-three 
years of age; John Maitland duke of Lauderdale; Heneage 
Finch earl of Nottingham and lord high chancellor; and 
Anthony Aſhley Cooper earl of Shaftſbury. 

On the other hand, the king created ſeveral peers ®, a- 
mongſt the reſt, the duke of Ormond, an Iriſh duke, was 
promoted to the ſame dignity in England. | 

Laſtly, the earl of Sunderland was reſtored to the office 
of ſecretary, upon the reſignation of earl Conway. 

[1682-3.] The king having had no extraordinary ſupplies 
from the parliament for ſome years, it would be aftoniſhing 
that he ſhould at once become ſo good an œconomiſt, as to 
live upon his revenues, if it had not afterwards appeared, 
that he had contracted many debts, and thereby ſupplied in 
ſome meaſure the aids of money, which, on one pretence or 
other, he had uſed to receive from the parliament. The 
court purſced the ſame courſe, without any appearance of 
intending to uſe their new power for raiſing money upon 
the ſubject. It might ſeem ſtrange, that the king, in his 
preſent fituation, did not ſummon a parliament, as well to 
repeal what had been enacted againſt him, as to get a ſup- 
ply of money. Pretences would not have been wanting. 
That was not the thing. But it ſeemed, that notwith- 
ſtanding the multitude of addrefles, which were ſtill daily 
preſented, he did not confide in the affection of his people, 
and feared, that the elections would not be favourable to 
him. Indeed theſe addrefles came but from one party, and 
the king knew, it was very poſlible to receive addreſſes 
from all the corporations in England, without being al- 
ſured that the people in general were well affected. But 
as foreigners may not underſtand this, I ſhall briefly ex- 
plain it. - 

England is almoſt all divided into communities, called 
corporations, which have each their privileges, obtained 
from the ſovercigns on certain conditions. There is ſcarce 
a town, which has not its. magiſtrates and laws as a cor- 


| poration. The mayor, or head of the corporation, the 


aldermen, the recorder, and other principal officers, are 
elected either by the whole community, or by a certain 


number of townſmen. It is eaſy therefore to apprehend, 


that the prevailing party may, without great difficulty, 
form a cotamon council of their own principles, and it is 
this common council which manages the addreſſes pre— 
ſented to the king, in the name of the whole corporation. 
Provided the ſuperiority of voices in the common council 
be for one of the parties, that ſuffices, if an addreſs be or- 
dered, to ſay, it is in the name of the town or commu- 
nity, though all the other members ſhould be of a contrary 
opinion. But in chuſing repreſentatives, another method 
is taken. For then every burgeſs, every freeholder, has 
a right to give his vote, and conſequently repreſentatives 
of a contrary party to the magiſtrates and common coun- 
cil-may very poſſibly be elected. This, probably, hin- 
dered the King from venturing to call a new parliament, 
for fear he ſhould not find his account in it. For the fame 
voters who had choſen the members of the two laſt par- 
laments, would have had a right to vote for the meinbers 
of a new one; which could not be adyantageous to the 
court, The court therefore came to a reſolution of re- 
ſuming the charters of the corporations, and to grant 
others drawn in ſuch manner, that the king ſhould be al- 


moſt enabled to cauſe ſuch repreſentatives to be choſen, as 
he pleaſed. It may be affirmed, there was no readier or 


more effectual way to invade at once the liberties of the 
nation, and cauſe the parliament itſelf to approve of the 
fame. 


Henry Somerſet marquis of Worceſter was created duke of Beaufort; 
Conyers lord Darcy earl of Holdernefs ; Thomas lord Windſor earl of Phy- 
mouth; Horatio lord Townſhend viſcount Townſhend ; fir Thomas Thynne 
viſcount W eyn:outh ; George Legg earl of Dartmouth; John Churchill; 
(late duke of Marlborough) lord Churchill; and James Bertie earl of 
Abington, &c. Kennet, p. 369. | 

” Pilkington zool. Shute 100 Marks, Corniſh the ſame, Lord Grey of 


Till things ſhould be ripe for the execution of thi 
ſign, or ſome favourable occafion offer itſelf, the FA 


I 
* 


in 
ſolved to take the diverſions of Newmarket. He had 1 Ty 
been there fix days, when a fire broke out in the town wa 


ſuch violence, that he was obliged to return to Long 
ſome days ſooner than he deſigned. It was pretended aſt 
wards, that there was, at this time, a plot againſt his lf, 


to be executed at Newmarket, and which was preye , 


nted by 


the king's ſudden return, occaſioned by the fire. This ac 


cident was aſcribed to a particular providence preſervin th 
king, when he was in ſuch danger. & 
- [1683] The king intending to be revenged on the old mas: 
ſtracy of London, which had oppoſed him for ſome year; . 
ſued out a commiſſion for trial of the authors of the gig, 1 


2 * 0 . . rde 

at the election of ſherifts the laſt year. This diſorder, in 5 

commiſſion, was called a riotous and unlawful afſemb' 
0 


and aggravated as much as a thing of ſuch little mom. 
could admit of. Fourteen aldermen and ſubſtantial cir; K 
the leaders of the whigs, were all tried and condemn 
great fines p. 

But the king ſtopped not here, though the new mag!. 
ſtrates and common council took care to give him 5 
of their reſpect and zeal, by repealing ſeveral acts of the 
court of common council, made during-the late troublese 
They likewiſe replaced, in its nich in the Royal Exchange! 
the ſtatue of Charles JI. which had been taken down + 


Zens, 
ed in 


0 
BY 


iter 


his death. Nevertheleſs, this did not prevent a Quo War. 


ranto from being brought by the King againft the City, thar 


is, an order to ſhew by what warrant they pretended to beg 


corporation, and enjoy the privileges mentioned in the uit. 
On ſuch occaſions, the corporation, againſt whom th: 
Quo Warranto is ſent, produces the charter of their pit. 
vileges, and the queſtion is to know, whether they hape 
exactly obeyed rhe conditions and articles of their charter, 
If they have been faulty in any eflential article, the court 
before whom the affair is brought, may declare their pri 
vileges and charter forfeited. This rarely happens, becauſe 
a corporation is not wont to break their charter in effentiq} 
articles, for fear of loſing it, and if it is in a point of little 
importance, the court is ſatisfied with a fine to the king, 
This is the practice where juſtice, and a maintenance gf 
the laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom, are only intended, 
But, in the preſent caſe, the king's intention was not to 
maintain juſtice and the laws, but to take occaſion from 
the breach of ſome article of the charter, to ſeize the h. 
berties of London into his hands, and render himſ{clt ab— 
ſolute maſter of the government of that city. The pre- 
ſent juncture was very favourable to his defign, becauſe, 
ſince the diſſolution of the Oxford parliament, he had 
taken care to fill the courts of juſtice with judges devored 
to him, and to theſe judges was committed the deciſion of 
the affair. 8 

The king alledged two violations of the charter by the 
cot poration of London. The firſt was the illegal exaciion 
of tolls in the market, and particularly the raiſing money 
to rebuild Cheapſide conduit. The ſecond was the fram- 
ing and printing a ſcandalous petition, wherein they charged 
the king. with obſtructing the juſtice of the nation by pio- 
roguing the laſt Weſtminſter parliament. This affair was 
argued ſolemnly on both fides, and at laſt the judges of the 
king's bench declared, that the liberties and privileges of 
the city of London were forfcited, and might be ſeized into 
the king's hands. Nevertheleſs it was declared by the expreis 
command of the king, That judgment ſhould not be en- 
tered until his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be further known.” 

Several reflections on this judgment were then, and fill 
are made, which are not to the honour either of the king ot 
the court. However, the inhabitants of London were ex- 
tremely ſurpriſed with the thing, and the common coun! 


aſſembled to conſult how to proceed in this exigency. Some 


were for having the judgment entered till an opportunity 
offered to procure a reverſal. But the court party inſiſted 
upon an abſolute ſnbmiſhon to the king before judgment bes 
entered, which was in effect a voluntary ſurrender ot BE 
privileges of the city into the king's hands, and a depriving 
it of the means to cauſe the ſentence one day to be repeat. 
This opinion was carried by a majority, and the King V2 
waited on with a petition agreeable to this reſolution, Ile 


king anſwered by the lord keeper North, that he would te. 


Werk the ſame. Player 500 marks. Bethel 1000. Jenks 300. Deagle 40. 
Freeman 300. Goodenough 500. Keys 100. Wickham 109, Swinock 508. 
And Jekyl 200. Kennet, p. 398. | 

4 Particularly, the lord mayor and court of aldermen's negative vote 
reſtored, and the lord mayor had power of chuſing one ſheriff, which! 
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done at the Bridge feaſt, by the ceremony of drinking to the perion de. 


ſigned. 


Vea; 


I * 
. 
Was t! 
3 
King! 
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ſtore the charter, if the city would ſubmit to the following 
b no lord mayor, nor any officer of the corpo- 

a or ſteward of the borough of Southwark, ſhould 
ite of, or admitted to the exerciſe of their reſpective 
3 before his majeſty ſnould have approved them under 

9 \ Wo. 

, 1 J. 
mM Wanger if hit majeſty ſhould diſapprove the choice of 

4 erſon to be lord mayor, &c. the citizens ſhould, within 
2 9 proceed to a new choice : and if his majeſty 
= 10 in like manner diſapprove the ſecond choice, his 
2 might, if he pleaſed, nominate a perſon to be lord 

Y he enſuing year. 

2 Cs 3 to the ſheriffs. 

' The lord mayor and court of aldermen might alſo, 
1 the leave of his majeſty, diſplace any alderman, re- 
* the election of any alderman, if the court of 
jIdermen ſhould judge and declare the perſon preſented to 
to be unfit, the ward ſhould chuſe again; and upon a diſap- 
oval of a ſecond choice, the court might appoint another 
pe joe of the peace were to be by the king's 
comtmiſſion; and the ſettling of theſe matters to be left to 
bis majeſty's attorney and ſollicitor general, and council 
learned in the la. : Ws | 
By theſe articles, it is evident, the king was abſolute maſter 
of the government of the city, and by reſtoring their charter, 
elfectually deprived them of their principal privileges. 

Two days after, the common council met, and reſolved to 
ſubmit to the King, by a majority of eighteen voices". The 
hiſtorians of the king's party ſpeak of this affair very ſlightly, 
pretending the city was juſtly puniſhed for their great pro- 
vocations to the king of late years., But as to the conduct of 
the king and court, Which occaſioned theſe provocations, 
they do not think proper to mention it, and io the whole 
blame lies upon the city. FER | 
We are at laſt come to the pretended proteſtant plot, that 
is to ſay, formed by the proteſtants againſt the king and the 
duke. But as it is hard to conceive the agreement of this 
term, in a proteſtant country, with defigns framed by pro- 
teſtants againſt, papiſts, and as ſome gladly remove the idea 
of the king and duke of York's being papiſts, they rather 
chuſe to give it the name of the Rye-houſe plot, from a houſe 
ſo called, in the road to Newmarket, where, it is pretended, 


muſt not conceal, that as the former conſpiracy, called the 
popiſh plot, did then, and ſtill does, paſs for an invention, 
with the adherents of the court, ſo this had the ſame fate 
among thoſe who were, or till are, of the contrary party. 
The hiſtory of this conſpiracy muſt therefore be read with 
great caution, fince the hiſtorians are entirely divided, the 
one repreſenting as falſe, what the others aflert as true. Were 
true thoſe that may be proved, as for falſe thoſe whoſe con- 
frary cannot be proved, and for doubtful ſuch as are doubtful, 
the reader might be able to form ſome judgment. But their 
accounts are artfully laboured to prepoſſeſs the reader. A 
thouſand things are inſinuated which have no foundation but 
in their ſyſtem. The witnefles are eitber knaves or honeſt 
men, as is moſt for their advantage. The conſpiracy in their 
recitals is ſuppoſed true or falſe at pleaſure. Nevertheleſs 
circumſtances are inſerted to ferve their purpole, without the 
leaſt proof or authority. So the reader, who is in ſearch of 
truth, finds himſelf at a loſs, it being impoſſible to enter into 
a particular examination of ſo many oppoſite things. Impar- 
tial readers content themſelves with leaving the matter un- 
decided, becauſe they ſee no proofs ſtrong enough to de- 
termine their aſſent either way. Others, through prejudice 
in favour of one of the parties, or through lazineſs or indif- 
ference, implicitly follow the ſentiments of the hiſtorian, or 
abſolutely reject them. 

To avoid therefore as much as poſſible the faults which I 
condemn, I ſhall ſuppreſs all inſinuations of the kiſtorians 
ot both parties, and confine myſelf to the depoſitions and 


Watch is not owned by both ſides. | 

Ibis year, on the 12th of June, Jofiah Keeling diſcovered 
lne conſpiracy, real or pretended, to the lord Dartmouth 
and lecretary Jenkins, before whom he had made open con- 


Peas 104. Noes 86. Echard, tom. III. p. 674. i 
| Ryc-houte lies within two miles of Hoddeſdon in Hertfordſbire, and 
Wa then ! ;habited by Richard Rumbold, | 


And to maſſacre the magiſtrates of London, and the oflicers of ſtate, 
g's declaration, p. 6, | 


te Was 
ich 
{on de- 


Vea; 


the conſpirators had projected to kill the king and duke. I. 


they both contented with relating the bare facts, giving for 


defences of the accuſed, without adding any circumſtance 
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feſfion of the whole matter, and ſubſcribed his depoſitions, 

But afterwards, confidering that his fingle intelligence was not 
ſufficient, he prevailed upon Goodenough, that his brother 

John Keeling might be admitted into the next meeting of 

the conſpirators. This was done, and thereupon both the 

brothers gave in their joint teſtimony upon oath on the 14th 
of June, | 

It muſt be obſerved, that this circumſtance of the admiſ- 
ſion of John Keeling into the ſecrets of the plot, manifeſtly 
ſuppoſes a conſpiracy, Accordingly it is only produced 
by thoſe hiſtorians who believe the reality of the plot. 

In the ſecond place, the diſcovery of the plot being 
made by Jofiah Keeling, the 12th of June, and the depo- 
ſition of the two brothers being given in the 14th, it fol— 
lows that, according to the firſt ſuppoſition, John Kee- 

| Ing had but one day to be informed of the ſecrets of this 
plot. | 
According to the two Keelings depoſitions, the plot con- 
ſiſted of three articles. 1. The conſpirators deſigned to 
ſecure the King's guards (but how this was to be executed 
docs not appear;) then to block up or beſiege Whitehall, 
and ſeize the perſons of the king, and duke of York. 2. To 
aſſalſinate the king and the duke in a hollow way near the 
Rye-houſe, in their return from Newmarket, 3. To cauſe 
in{urrections in London, and other parts of the kingdom *, 
But the Keelings depoſed only againſt perſons of no note. 

Upon this depoſition, the king publiſhed a proclamation 
for apprehending, colonel John KRumſey, Richard Rumbold 
malſter n, Richard Nelthorpe, Eſq. Edward Wade, gent. 
Richard Goodenough, gent. Capt. Walcot, William Thomp- 
lon, James Burton, and William Hone; for any of which 
a hundred pounds was offered to the diſcoverer. Upon the 
proclamation, colonel Rumſey ſurrendered himſelf the next 
day; and being examined by ſecretary Jenkins, he confeſſed 
all he knew ; which confeſſion was next day confirmed by 
two others, Mr. Weſt and Mr. Sheppard ; ſo that on the 
28th of June, there came out a ſecond proclamation, for 
apprehending James duke of Monmouth, Ford lord Grey, 
fir Thomas Armſtrong, knight, and Robert Ferguſon. It is 
pretended, that when the warrants were delivered to Legat 
the meſſenger, to ſeize Ferguſon with the reſt of the of- 
fenders,” ſecretary Jenkins gave Legat a ſtrict command, not 
to take him, but to ſhun him wherever he met him. Shortly 
after, the lord Howard of Eſcrick alſo ſurrendered himſelf, 
and upon his information, warrants for high treaſon were 
iſſued out againſt the earl of Eſſex, the lord Ruſſel, and 
others, who were taken up accordingly. 

This diſcovery brought addrefles from all parts to congra- 
tulate the king. The embaſſadors of foreign princes paid 
the ſame compliment ; and the king of France offered five 
hundred piſtoles for the apprehenſion of Monmouth, Grey, 
Armſtrong, or Ferguſon. | 

The priſoners were not ſuffered long to languiſh, Walcot 
was firft brought to his trial the 12th of July, and againſt 
him, | 

Rumſey ſwore, © That the priſoner came to a meeting 
at Weſt's chamber, where the deponent was preſent, when a 
liſt was brought of the aſſaſſins, and agreed to join with 
them, intending to command a party that ſhould charge the 
guards: that he undertook to go and view Rumbold's houſe, 
and bought a horſe for that purpoſe : that he was preſent at 
the dividing London into twenty parts, in order to an inſur— 
rection ; and at the conſult for buying of arms after the diſ- 
appointment ar the Rye-houſe : that he was at the meeting 
for carrying on the conſpiracy on Thurſday before the dif- 
covery; and that, after it, they met at captain Tracy's, 
Walcot's own lodging, the deponent being preſent.” _ 

Keeling depoſed, * That Walcot was at the traiterous 
aſſembly at the Salutation tavern, where the deponent was 
called Culing, and a health drunk to the Englith Culing ; 
Weſt declaring, that Culing in Dutch was Keeling in 
Engliſh, adding, he hoped to ſee Keeling at the head of as 
good an army in Wapping, as they heard one Culing was 
then at Cologn.“ 

Bourn ſwore, © That Walcot uſed to come to Ferguſon 
when he lodged at his houſe ; and that he and ſeveral others 
met at the Dragon on Snow-hill, and often at other places, 
in order to raiſe men, and divide the city into twenty parts, 
for ſecuring the king and the duke: that almoſt every time 

they met, at leaſt three times, the priſoner at the bar was 


v Ramſey and.Rumbold had ſerved in Cromwell's army. Rumtey going 
afterwards into Portuga), with the forces that ſerved there under the brave 
Schomberg, hehaved courageoutly ; and, by Schomberg's recommend» 
ation, got a plice here in England, Burnet, p. 542. 
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there: that he was at the laſt meeting at Tracy's, where 
they debated of ſtanding with ſword in hand, and of killing 
Keeling for making the diſcovery.” 

Welt teſtified, © That the priſoner upon the election of 
the London Sheriff, aſked him, Will the people do nothing 
to ſecure themſelves ? and acquainted him with the inſur- 
rection then deſigned within three weeks or a month: that 
the.earl of Shaftſbury was in the deſign, and had engaged 
the priſoner : that he had an expeCtation of being a colonel 
of horſe ; aſking the deponent, Whether he would have any 
command under him? That upon his refuſal, he deſired 
him to lend him a ſuit of filk armour : that the faid Walcot 
told him of ſeveral defigns to attack the king and the duke : 
that in the buſineſs of the Rye-houſe, he undertook to com- 
mand the party that was to ſet on the guards.” 8 

Beſides theſe witneſſes, there was a letter produced, un- 
der Walcot's own hand, to ſecretary Jenkins, in which he 
ſaid, “ That if his majeſty defired it, he would diſcover to 
him all that he knew in England, Scotland, or Ireland, 
which might be ſomething more than the original diſco— 
verer could acquaint him with, eſpecially as to Ireland : that 
his intimacy with a Scotch miniſter, through whoſe hands 
much of the bufineſs went, occalioned his knowing very 
much, &.“ 


Walcot's defence confiſted, firſt, of a plain denial of 


having any hand in the affaſſination ; ſaying, © He knew 
well enough, if he had undertaken to charge the guards, 
while others killed the King, he was equally guilty with 
thoſe that killed him ; but that he was fick of the gout during 
the meetings, while the King was at Newmarket.” To this 
Weſt replied, *© That he remembered it well, by a good 
token, that the priſoner himſelf .faid, He was afraid when 
the time came, he ſhould not be able to draw on his boots.” 
Walcot added, “ That he came accidentally to their meetings 
only to hear news. That what he had promiſed ro diſcover, 
he had only heard from Ferguſon,” In conclufion, he was 
brought in guilty of high treaſon by the jury. SOL 
Thoſe who think this plot was only an artifice of the 
court, to deſtroy their chief enemies, obſerve, that the de- 
poſitions of the witneſſes againſt Walcot, and the other 
pretended conſpirators, are all founded upon the ſuppoſition, 


that there was really a deſign to ſeize the King's guards, aſſaſ- 


finate him and the duke, and raiſe an inſurrection, and upon 
a previous narrative of this pretended conſpiracy, ſuppoſed to 
be undeniable, ro which the ſeveral depoſitions were adjuſted, 
before the reality of the defign was proved. 

In the ſecond place, they ſay, that theſe depoſitions are 
incoherent. For the conſpirators muſt have had at the fame 
time two contrary defigns, one to ſecure the King's perſon, 
to oblige him to conſent to their propoſals, and the other 
to aſlaſfinate him; two deſigns which can hardly ſubſiſt to- 
gether. | TY | 5 

Their adverſaries reply, it being proved by the depofitions 
of the witneſſes, that the accuſed had aſſiſted at ſuch and ſuch 
mectings, where the king's affaſſination was mentioned, and 
having diſcourſed concerning the deftign, the ſuppoſition 
was ſufficiently proved. 


I ſhall not relate the trials of the other priſoners of little | 


note, but confine myſelf to the lord Ruſlel's, ſon to the earl 
of Bedford. This lord being one of thoſe againſt whom the 
court was moſt incenſed, becauſe he had propoſed the exclu- 
ſion bill in the houſe of commons and carried it up to the 
lords, he was tried the 12th of July at the Old Baily, be- 
fore cight judges. He was very urgent for one day longer 
for his trial, becauſe, as he ſaid, he had witnefles that might 
come before night, but he was overruled. He then urged 
to have his trial deferred to the afternoon, but with no bet- 
ter ſucceſs. Three witneſſes depoſed againſt him, colonel 
Rumſey the evidence againſt Walcot, Mr. Sheppard, and 
the lord Howard of Eſcrick. | 
i. Rumſey depoſed, ** That in the end of October, or in 
the beginnmg of November 1682, there met at Mr. Shep- 
pard's houſe in Abchurch-lane, the duke of Monmouth, the 
lord Grey, the lord Ruflel the priſoner, fir Thomas Arm- 
ſtrong, and Robert Ferguſon : that the earl of Shaftſbury 
defired him to go to them thither, to know what reſolution 
they were come to about the riſing of Taunton ; that he did 
go, and Mr. Sheppard carried him up where they were, and 
he delivered his meſſage. That the anſwer was, Mr. Tren- 
chard had failed them, and there would be no more done in 
the matter, at that time : that there was at the ſame time a 
diſcourſe by all the company, about ſeeing what poſture the 
guards were in, that they might know how to ſurpriſe them : 


— 


z The lord Ruſſel was never there but 
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Monmouth, the lord Grey, the lord Ruflel, fir Thom. 


ſons to the earl of Argyle, to ſettle a correſpondence with 
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that ſome of them undertook to go and ſee: that the 1,.. 
Ruſſel in particular did ſpeak about the rifing, and e 
conſent to it” ee 
2. Mr. Sheppard teſtified, © That in October laſt, Peron 
deſired of him, in the duke of Monmouth's name . 
veniency of his houſe, for the meeting of ſome verſons 


| $ of 
quality; and that the ſame day in the evening, the dul. 


1 
NC of 


Armſtrong, colonel Rumſey, and Ferguſon came; that th, 
deſired to be private, and none of his ſervants to a, 
that their diſcourſe was how to ſurpriſe the guards: th Pa 
duke of Monmouth, the lord Grey, and fir Thon LM 
n | vas Arn 
ſtrong, went one night to the Mews to view they - 15 
the next time they came *, Armſtrong ſaid, the guards .. 
very remiſs, and the thing was feaſible: that they hg 
meetings of this kind at his houſe; that in one of 55 
ſomething was read by Ferguſon in the nature of a geg 55 
tion, ſetting forth the grievances of the nation in order 
riſing: that he could nor poſitively ſay, that the lord !. we. 
was there when it was read; but the ſaid lord, 2 
priſoner, was there when it was diſcourfed of ſcizine ba 
guards.” ohhh: 
The lord Howard began his teſtimony, with a }; 
about the plot in general, which ſeemed to be def 
ly to exaſperate the jury; after which he depoſcy | 
tect : © That after the ear} of Shaſtſbury's flight, 
perſons concerned in the conſpiracy, in his time, began! 
conſider, they had gone ſo far, that it was unſate ere 
to make a retreat; and that in ſo great am affair, confine 
of ſuch infinite particulars, to be managed with ſo muck 
fineſſe, it would be neceſſary to have ſome gener! Sid, 
and that therefore they reſolved to erect a cabal among them: 
ſelves, which uſually confiſted of fix perſons, the dike af 
| | luke of 
Monmouth, the earl of Effex, the lord Ruflel, colon $4. 
ney, Mr. Hampden junior, and the deponent ; and this a 
about the middle of January laſt. They met at Mr. Hamp: 
den's houſe, where it was preſently agreed, their prone 
province was to take care of the inſurrection: that the chi, 
things they debated were, whether that inſurrection fon 
begin firſt in London, or the country; then what counties 
and towns were the fitteſt, and moſt difpoled to action; 
then, what arms were to be got, and how ro be difpolel; 
then, that it was neceffary to have a common bank of rxenty 
five, or thirty thouſand pounds, to anſwer the occaſions cr 
ſuch an undertaking ; bur that the greateſt point was, to or- 
der it fo, as to draw in Scotland into a confent with them; 
becauſe it was requiſite, that all kinds of diverſion boni i; 
given to the king's forces. That about ten days after, cen 
one of the ſame perſons met again at the lord Rulle!'s hon: 
that they then came to a reſolutidn of ſending fome nt 
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him, and that ſome meflengers ſhouid be ditpatched into Scot- 
land, to invite ſome Scotchmen hither, who beſt vnderfiogd 
the ſtate of Scotland, to give an account of it: that the 
perſons determined to be ſent for, were fir John Cockram, 


the lord Melvil, and one of the name of Campbel : that 


colonel Sidney was - intruſted to take care of a meflenger; 
and he told the deponent, he had ſent Aaron Smith; then 
they agreed not to meet again till the return of the mes 
ſenger, who was gone about a month before they heard any 
thing of him: that all this debate at the lord Ruffel's went 
without contradiction, all there preſent giving their conſent : 
that as for raiſing of money, every one was put to think 
of ſuch a way, that money might be collected witheut 


giving cauſe of jealouſy, That, after all this, the deponen: 


met no more with them; but, when he returned cut es 
the country, he was informed, that Aaron Smith was cons 
back, and that fir John Cockram was alſo come to rown,” 
To all this the lord Ruſſel made anſyer, “ That ke could 
not but think himſelf mighty unfortunate, to ſtand charged 
with ſo high a crime, and that intermixed with the rrealvns, 
horrid practices and ſpeeches of other people, While the 
king's counſel took all advantage, and heightened things 
againſt him. That he was no lawyer, a very unteady ſpeake!y 
and altogether a ſtranger to things of this nature : that he 


to ſave their own lives. That the two times they met, 
upon no formed deſign, only to talk of news and things 
general: that the lord Howard having a voluble to 
they delighted to hear him diſcourſe ; that he Knew ot 3 


once, See Burnet, p. 537, 553. 
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- he ſhould be capable of ſuch a deſign as to murder 
2 That the time was elapſed by the 13th of the 
wy which limits proſecutions to fix months. Neither was 
OS bn of levying war, treaſon, unleſs it appeared by 
. e overt act.“ And aſking upon what ſtatute he was 
1 he was told, The ſtatute of the 25th of Ed- 
"ard the third.” Upon | 
Jaw, and particularly, That the buſineſs at Mr, Sheppard's 
houſe was ſworn to only by one witneſs.“ To which he was 
anſwered, © That if there were one witneſs of one act of 
treaſon, another of a ſecond, and another of a third, that ma- 
ifeſted the ſame treaſon, it was ſufficient,” 

For a further defence of his lordſhip, there appeared for 
him the duke of Somerſet, the carl of Angleſey, Mr. 
Edward Howard, the lord Cavendiſh, the lord Clifford, 
doctor Tillotſon, doctor Burnet, doctor Cox, doctor Fitz 
Williams, Mr. Luton Gore, and Mr. Spencer. Some of 
theſe teſtified, that the lord Howard, before he was taken, 
Jeclared, © He believed the lord Ruſſel innocent, and Knew 
nothing againft him.” Others ſpoke to his lordſhip's pri- 
vate character, and declared his great worth and probity, his 
virtuous and ſober life, and conſequently the improbability 
of his being thus engaged. Bur this was turned againſt him 
by the king's counſel, who ſaid, there could not be any more 
dangerous enemies to a ſtate, than ſuch as come ſober to 
endeavour its deſtruction. EY 

As to what concerned the lord Howard's ſaying, he believed 
the priſoner innocent, it was anſwered by that lord himſelf, 
who confeſſed, He had ſaid ſo, being then himſelf not ac- 
cuſed, ſo that he intended to outface the thing both for him- 
ſelf and the party; but now, his duty to God, the king, and 
his country required it, he mult ſay the truth; and that 
though the council of fix were not choſen by any community, 
vet they did erect themſelves by mutual agreement one with 
auother into that ſociety.” . 

In concluſion, the jury brought him in guilty of high 
treaſon. This ſentence was confidered by all, who had any 
{enſe of ſhame left, as the moſt crying injuſtice, ever known 
in England. For the lord Ruſlel was condemned for words 
ſpoken in his hearing, which in England can never paſs for 
treaſon, The lord Howard fo loſt his reputation, for being 
acceilary to this injuſtice, that he was looked on with horror 
by honeſt men, who avoided his company, as aſhamed or 
atraid to be ſeen with him. Some ſay, he had made his peace 
with the king a little before, by the mediation of the ducheſs 
of Portſmouth, and by an engagement to ſerve as a witneſs 
againſt the pretended conſpirators, 85 

But that which was believed to have very much influ- 
enced the jury againſt the lord Ruſſel, was, that in the very 
time of his trial, the earl of Eſſex, priſoner in the Tower, 
was found dead in his chamber, with his throat cut from 
ear to ear with a razor. The news was immediately brought 
to the Old Baily, and communicated to the judges and the 
King's counſel, who from thence took occaſion to inſinuate 
to the jury the reality of the plot), ſince the earl of El- 


ſex rather choſe to lay violent hands on himſelf, than ſtand 
a trial, 


dead body, found the earl Felo de ſe, this was not capable 
to remove the ſuſpicion entertained by moſt people, that this 
fact was committed by the order of the king and duke, 
who were in the Tower that very morning, where they had 
not been for twelve years before. It was beſides urged, that 
it was not poſſible ſor a man to cut his own throat from ear 
to car. Several other circumſtances were added, of which 
t 18 not eaſy to diſcover the truth. It is pretended, that in 
tne blood ſprinkled on the floor of the room, were diſco— 
vered the marks of a ſtrange foot; and that after the deed 
was done, the razor was thrown out of the window, and 
pickt up by a little girl. That before the coroner came to 
mipect the body, care was taken to ftrip and leave it naked, 
and to waſh the room. That the coroner demanding to 
ice the cloaths, was anſwered, it was his buſineſs to exa- 
mine the body, and not the cloaths. What has been moſt 
Plaufibly urged, in vindication of the king and duke from 
this horrid action, is, that perſons of credit have teſtified 
their frequent hearing the earl of Eſſex declare, that ſelt— 
murder was no fin. It is further added, that his counteſs 


A; The evidence againſt my lord Ruſſel being very defective, that accident 
2 - e P it out, as Mr. Hawles rightly obſerves. 
, He was beheaded, 
ele were ten compan 

©, to prevent any diſt 


Remarks, p. 63. 

July 21, on a ſcaffold erected in Lincoln's-inn-ticlds, 
ies of the king's guards, and a troop of horte, drawn 
urbances that might ariſe at the fight of ſo moving 


RAPIN's HISTORY or ENGLAN p. 
ſuch council as fix choſen, for who ſhould chuſe them?“ 


to colonel Rumſey, He was notoriouſly known to have 
15 highly obliged to the King and the duke; and it was 


Upon which, he infiſted upon a matter of 


Though the coroner's inqueſt, after an examination of the 


Wont 
and fir Henry Capel his brother owned the juſtice of the 
coroner's verdi But had they believed the contrary, this 
was no proper time to diſcover their ſuſpicions. I am very 
certain, the laſt earl of Eſſex, his ſon, was of another opi- 
nion, and have heard him ſay, he believed his father was 
murdered, and that a French footman, who then ſerved his 
father, was ſtrongly ſuſpected, and diſappeared immediately 
after the fact. Be this as it will, the general opinion then 
was, and ſtill is, that this unfortunate nobleman fell a ſa— 
crifice to the revenge of the king and the duke. This 
ſeems the leſs ſtrange, as among thoſe who declared moſt 
openly for their country, againſt the king and duke, the 
earl of Eſſex was not the only perſon who felt the effects 
of their reſentment, The king however publicly declared 
in print, that he was deeply afllicted for the earl of Eſſex's 
death, becauſe he was thereby deprived of an opportunity 
to exerciſe his clemency, and teſtify, how highly he valued 
the memory of the lord Capel, But, inſtead of convincing | 
the public by this external demonſtration, it was by many 
imagined, that the King mentioned the lord Capel, only to 
infinuate, how much the earl his ſon had deviated from his 
ſteps. 

Bendes the lord Ruſſel condemned for this plot, two 
others alſo met with the ſame fate, namely, Hone a joy 
ner, and John Rouſe. This laſt had been indicted for trea— 
ſonable words, and eſcaped by an ignoramus jury. But he 
was rc-taken, and tried for the ſame crime, which did not 
properly belong to this plot, but to his having talked of the 
king in treaſonable terms. Hone and Rouſe were both 
condemned as traitors, and executed with Walcot, the 2oth 
of July. They confeſſed, they had heard of a plot in ge— 
neral, but deſcended not to particulars. At leaſt, it did not 
appear, that the lord Ruflel had any correſpondence with 


them. 


The next day, the lord Ruſſcl was alſo executed 2. He 
was ſo univerſally eſteemed, that it could not be thought, 
the king would refuſe his pardon, which was begged by ſo 
many powerful relations. Ir 1s even ſaid, the earl of Bed— 
ford his father, offered a hundred thouſand pounds for his 
life, but his. offer was rejected. The king would not ſo 
much as grant a reprieve of fix weeks to his lady, though 
daughter of the ear] of Southampton, but made her this 
anſwer, “ Shall I grant that man fix wecks, who, if it had 
been in his power, would not have granted me fix 
hours?“ Every one however was perſuaded, that if there 
was a defign to kill the king, the lord Ruflel was not con- 
cerned in it. Befides that he denied it with his laſt breath, 
he was not condemned for that crime, and the witneſſes 
which depoſed againſt him ſaid nothing like it. And yet, 
the king, to have an excuſe for refuſing a ſhort delay, ſup— 
poſed that this crime was fully proved. It cannot be de- 
nied, that though the lord Rufſel had been guilty of the 
crime for which he was condemned, namely, of giving a 
racit conſent to the deſign of an inſurrection, the king could 
never have had an opportunity of excrcifing his clemency 
with more applauſe, to a man of ſo known virtue, near 


relation of the greateſt families in the Kingdom. But all 


- theſe conſiderations were weak, againſt the patſion of re- 
, | 


venge with which the king and the duke of York were 
actuated, The lord Ruſſel had been one of the warmeſt 
oppoſers of the duke of York, had joined the earls of Shaftſ- 
bury and Effex, and carried up the excluſion bill to the 
houſe of lords. Theſe were crimes not to be forgiven by 
the king and his brother, But perhaps moſt of my readers, 
after having peruſed the tranſactions of this reign, will not 
think it ſo enormous a crime to endeavour to oppoſe an ar- 
bitrary power, which was beginning to be introduced. He 
died with great reſolution, proteſting his innocence and ig— 
norance of any deſign againſt the king's perſon, or of any 
contrivance to alter the government. As it was expected that 
he would be interrupted, he ſpoke but little on the ſcaffold, 
leaving in the hands of the ſheriff a paper, in which he pro— 
teſted his innocence, and ſaid, ** That he died a true and 
ſincere proteſiant, and inthe communion of the church of 
Ingland, though he could never yet comply with, or rite up 
to all the heights of ſome people.” — 

For a concluſion to this tragedy, it remains only to ſpeak 
of the condemnation and execution of colonel Algernon 
Sidney, who was accuſed of the plot, and of the deſign to 
kill the king. He was brother to the carl of Leiceſter, and, 
in the late troubles, had been deeply engaged in the repub= 

res 
and melancholy a ſpectacle. Echard, tom. III. p. 693 In the 
duke of Monniouth's journal, it is ſaid, that the king told him, “ He in- 
clined to fave the lord Ruflel, but was forced to conſent to his death, 


otherwiſe he muſt have broke with his brother, the duke of York,” See 
Kennet, p. 406. LEON | 
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lican party. At the reſtoration he thought not fit to accept 
perſonally of the indemnity, whether in diſtruſt of the king 
or for ſome other reaſon. At laſt, in 1677, he obtained a 
particular pardon of the King, and returned to England, 
where he joined the country party, at which the King was 
extremely offended. | 1 
Four witneſſes were produced againſt him, Rumſey, Weſt, 
Keeling, and the lord Howard of Eſcrick. The three firſt 
contented themſelves with giving a particular account of the 
plot, but ſaid nothing directly againſt the priſoner, He com- 
Plained of it as a great hardſhip, as prepoſſeſſing the jury. 
The lord Howard depoſed, as before at the trial of the lord 
Ruſſel, that colonel Sidney was one of the council of fix, 
and had ſent Aaron Smith into Scotland, to engage the Scots 
in a rebellion. -© N | | 

His defence was, firſt, the great improbability of erecting 
a council of fix; and that perſons fo little knowing one. 
another, ſhould preſently fall into ſo great and intimate a 
friendſhip. As to the duke of Monmouth, he ſaid, he ne- 
ver ſpoke with him above three times in his life; and one 
time was, when lord Howard brought bim to his houſe 
and cozened them both; for he told the duke, that colonel 
Sidney had invited him, and he told the colonel, that the 
duke invited himſelf, and neither of them was true, He 
enlarged upon the ill reputation of the lord Howard, and 


his varying his evidence with reſpect to the lord Ruilel's, 


and the preſent trial. He alledged the lord Howard's in- 
digence, and his owing him money, which debt might pro- 
bably be cancelled by his conviction. He proved, by the 
teſtimonies of the earls of Clare and Angleſey, of Mr. Philip 
and Mr. Edward Howard, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Ducas, and Mr. 
Blake, that the lord Howard had confeſſed, That he could 
not get his pardon until he had done ſome other jobbs, till 
he was paſt the drudgery of ſwearing.” : 

During the whole trial, the judges themſelves undertook 
to anſwer the reaſons of the accuſed, without leaving any 
thing for the king's council to do. But they anſwered not 
the objection drawn from the confeſſion of lord Howard, nor 
did he himſelf make any reply. So that the defign of the 
court to furniſh the jury with reaſons to condemn the pri- 
ſoner, manifeſtly appeared. | | 

But what was moſt urged againſt him, was a manuſcript 
found among his papers. It was an anſwer to a book, com- 


poſed by fir Robert Filmer, to prove, that, by the laws of 


God and nature, kings, and particularly thoſe of England, 
were inveſted with abſolute and unlimited power. Sidney, 
in his anſwer to this book, had aſſerted a quite contrary 
doctrine, and carried his republican principles to a very great 
height. 

He faid firſt, that the manuſcript was not writ by him, 
and he ſaw no reaſon for aſcribing it to him. That though 


he was the author, it might be writ many years ago in 


anſwer to Filmer's book, with no intention of publiſhing it, 
but diſputandi-gratia, only for private diverſion, and the 
exerciſe of his pen. In fine, he inſiſted very much upon 
the neceſſity of two witneſſes to the ſame fact. The court, 
as I ſaid, anſwered all his objections, but it plainly appears, 
it was with wretched cavils and ſubtilties. To the manu- 
ſcript it was anſwered, that ſcribere eſt agere, and that there 
was ſufficient in it to prove the malice of his heart, and his 
treaſonable deſigus. I know not whether the Engliſh law- 
yers are agreed in this maxim. However, he was brought 
in guilty by the jury, It is pretended, this was the firſt time 
a tnan was accuſed of treaſon, and condemned to die, for 
writing any thing without publiſhing it. 8 

He was beheaded the 7th of December, without diſcover- 
ing the leaſt weakneſs. Inſtead of a ſpeech on the ſcaffold 
he delivered a writing to the ſheriff, in which he complained 
bitterly of the injuſtice done him. He repreſented the in— 
famous life of the lord Howard, and the judges, as men 
corrupted and only promoted to ſerve the deſigns of the 


COurt. 


While theſe pretended conſpirators were vigorouſly pro- 
ſecuted, the univerſity of Oxford diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in a particular manner, amongſt the advocates for the court, 
by a condemnation in form of twenty-ſeven propoſitions, 
collected out of ſeveral modern authors, concerning the 
regal power. This decree was preſented to the King with 
great ſolemnity, and very graciouſly reczived. In the de- 
cree itfelf will appear the ſentiments of the univerſity at that 
time. 


* Finch aggravated the niitter of the book, as a proof of his intentions, 
pretending it was an ovelt act, for he faid, ſcribere eſt agere. Burnet. p. 572. 
This decree was drawn up by Dr, Jane of Chriſt-Church, who upon it 
was made dean of Glouceiter, tie joined in the revolution, which gave 


The judgment and decree of the univerſity of Oxford _. 

ſed in the convocation, July 21, 1683, againſt certain gal 
nicious books, and damnable doctrines, def 
the ſacred perſons of princes, their ſtates and 
and of all human ſociety b. 


U Der. 
ructixe 1, 


Sovernmem, 


e ALTHOUGH the barbarous aſſaſſination lately 
priſed againſt the perſon of his ſacred majeſty and hi; 
brother, engage all our thoughts to reflect with the utmag 
deteſtation and abhorrence on that execrable villainy rg 
to God and man, and pay our due acknowledgment; wi 
divine providence, which by extraordinary methods bez 
it to paſs, that the breath of our noſtrils, the anointed”, 
the lord, is not taken in the pit which was prepared foi hi : 
and that under his ſhadow we continue to live, and een l 
bleſſings of his government; yet notwithſtanding, we find . 
to be a neceſſary duty at this time to ſearch into, and 1 
open thoſe impious doctrines, which having of late bea 
ſtudiouſly diſſeminated, gave rife and growth to ther. wy 
farious attempts; and paſs upon them our ſolemn public 
cenſure, and decree of condemnation, | 
Therefore, to the honour of the holy and undivideg 
trinity, the preſervation of catholic truth in the church 185 
that the king's majeſty may be ſecured both from the atem \ts 
of open bloody enemies, and machinations of treachern 
heretics and ſchiſmatics: we the vice-chancellor, dodtars 
proctors, and maſters, regent and non regent, met in cg. 
vocation, in the accuſtomed manner, time, and place, on 
Saturday the one and twentieth day of July, in the ye 
1683, concerning certain propofitions contained in divers 
books and writings, publiſhed in the Engliſh, and alſo the 
Latin tongues, repugnant” to the holy ſcriptures, decrees gf 
councils, writings of the fathers, the faith and profeſſion of 
the primitive church, and alſo deſtructive of the kingly 
government, the ſafety of his majeſty's perſon, the public 
peace, the laws of nature, and bonds of human fociety: 
by our unanimous affent and conſent, have decreed and de. 


enter. 
royal 


termined in manner and form following. 


* I. All civil authority is derived originally from the 
people. 

II. There is a mutual compact, tacit or expreſs, be. 
tween a prince and his ſubjects ; and that if he perform not 
his duty, they are diſcharged from theirs. = 

III. That if lawful governors become tyrants, or govern 
otherwiſe than by the laws of God and man they ought to do, 
they forfeit the right they had unto their government, Lex 
rex. Buchan. de jure regni. Vindiciæ contra tyrannos, Bel- 
larm. de conciliis, de pontifice. Milton. Goodwin. Baxt. H. C. 

IV. The ſovereignty of England is in the three eſtates, 
viz. King, lords, and commons. The king has but a co- 
ordinate power, and may be over-ruled by the other two. 
Lex rex. Hunton. Of a limited and mixed monarchy. Bax: 
ter's H. C. Polit. Catechiſ. | 
V. Birth-right-and proximity of blood give no title to 
rule or government; and it is lawful to preclude the next heir 
from his right and ſucceſſion to the crown. Tex rex, Hunt's 
poſtſcript. Doleman's hiſtory of ſucceſãon. Julian the apoſtate. 
Mene tekel. . 

„ VI. It is lawful for ſubjects, without the conſent, and 
againſt the command of the ſupreme magiſtrate, to enter 
into leagues, covenants and aſſociations, for defence of them- 
ſelves and their religion. Solemn league and covenant. Late 
aſſociation. | . 

6 VII. Self- prefervation is the fundamental law of na- 
ture, and ſuperſedes the obligation of all others, whenlo- 
ever they ſtand in competition with it, Hobbes, de cive; 
Leviathan, : | 

„VIII. The doctrine of the goſpel, concerning patient 
ſuffering of injuries, is not inconſiſtent with violent refiſting 
of the higher powers, in caſe of perſecution for religion. 
Lex rex. Julian the apoſtate. Apologer. relat. 

«© IX, There lies no obligation upon chriſtians to paſſite 
obedience, when the prince commands any thing againſt the 
the laws of our country; and the primitive chriſtians choie 
rather to die than reſiſt, becauſe chriſtianity was not ſettled 
by the laws of the empire. Julian the apoſtate. 

KNX. Poſſeſſion and ſtrength give a right to govci"» 
and ſucceſs in a cauſe or enterprite, proclaims it to 5e 
lawful and juſt: to purſue it, is to comply with tus 
will of God, becauſe it is to follow the conduct of h1? 
providence, Hobbes. Owen's ſermon before the beg“ 


occaſion to this epigram. 
Decretum figis folenne, decanus ut eſſes, 
Ut fieres præſul, Jane, refigis idem. 


vides, Jan. 31, 1648. Baxter. Jenkins's petition, Octob. 
16515. In the ſtate of nature there is no difference be- 

en good and evil, right and wrong: the ſtate of nature is 
"Fate of war, in which every man hath a right to all 
50 . The foundation of civil authority is this natural 
ht, which is not given but left to the ſupreme magiſtrate, 
* " mens entering into ſocieties; and not only a foreign 
— . but a domeſtic rebel, puts himſelf again into a 
_ of nature, to be proceeded againſt, not as a ſubject, 
5 an enemy; and conſequently acquires by his rebellion 
the ſame right over the lite of his prince, as the prince for 
vc moſt heinous crimes has over the life of his own ſubjects. 
"I XIII. Every man, after his entering into a ſociety, 
retains a right of defending himſelf againſt force; and can- 
| + transfer that right to the commonwealth, when he con- 
| 125 to that union whereby a commonwealth is made: and 
in caſe a great many men together have already reſiſted the 
ommon wealth, for which every one of them expected death, 
they have liberty then to join together to aſſiſt and defend 
one another : their bearing of arms, ſubſequent to the firſt 
breach of their duty, though it be to maintain what they 
have done, is no new unjuſt act; and if it be only to defend 
their perſons, it is not unjuſt at all, | 

„ XIV. An oath ſuperadds no obligation to pacts, and a 
pact obliges no further chan it is credited, and conſequently, 
if a prince, gives any indication, that he does not believe the 
promiſes of fealty and allegiance made by any of his ſubjects, 
they are thereby freed from their ſubjection; and notwith- 
ſtanding their pacts and oaths, may lawfully rebel againſt, 
and deſtroy their ſovereign. Hobbes de civ. leviathan. 

„% XV, If a people, that by oath and duty are obliged to 
a ſovereign, ſhall ſinfully diſpoſſeſs him, and, contrary to 
their covenants, chuſe and covenant with another; they 
may be obliged by their latter covenants, notwithſtanding 

their former. Baxter's H. C. | 
XVI. All oaths are unlawful, and contrary to the word 
of God. Quakers, | 


but the takers. Sheriff's caſe. 

« XVIII. Dominion is founded in grace. 8 

« XIX. The powers of this world are uſurpations upon 
the prerogative of Jeſus Chriſt; and it is the duty of God's 
people to deſtroy them, in order to the ſetting Chriſt upon 
his throne. Fifth monarchy men. | 


Chriſt's kingdom, to which kings as well as others are bound 
to ſubmit, and the king's ſupremacy in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
aſſerted by the church of England, is injurious to Chriſt, 
the ſole king and head of the church. Altare damaſcenum. 
Apologet. relat, hiſt. of indulgences. Cartwright. Travers., 

XXI. It is not lawful for ſuperiors to impoſe any thing 
in the worthip of God that is not antecedently neceffary. 

„XXII. The duty of not offending a weak brother, is in- 
conſiſtent with all human authority of making laws concern- 
ing indifferent things. Proteſtant reconciler. a 

XXIII. Wieked kings and tyrants ought to be put to 
death; and if the judges and inferior magiſtrates will not do 
their office, the power of the ſword devolves to the people: 
if the major part of the people refuſe to exerciſe this power, 
then the miniſters may excommunicate ſuch a king : after 
which it is lawful for any of his ſubjects to kill him, as the 
people did Athaliah ; and Jehu, Jezabel. Buchanan. Knot, 
Goodman. Gilby, Jeſuits. | FE 

* XXIV. After the ſealing of the ſcripture canon, the 
People of God, in all ages, are to expect new revelations for 
a rule of their actions; and it is lawful for a private man, 
having an inward motion from God, to kill a tyrant. Quakers, 
and other enthuſiaſts. Goodman. | 

* XXV. The example of Phineas, is to us inſtead of a 
command : for what God hath commanded or approved in 
one ape, muſt needs oblige in all. Goodman. Knox. Napthali, 

* ANVI. King Charles I. was lawfully put to death; 
and his murderers were the bleſſed inſtruments of God's glory 
in their generations. Milton. Goodwin. Owen. 
XXVII. King Charles the firſt made war upon his par- 
lament: and in ſuch a caſe, the king may not only be re- 
liſted, but he ceaſeth to be king. Baxter. 

Wie decree, judge, and declare, all and every of theſe 
Propoſitions to be falſe, ſeditious, and impious ; and moſt 
of them to be alſo heretical and blaſphemous ; infamous to 
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corge Treby was diſplaced, and fir Thomas Jenner, who Was 
at the ſame time, was made recorder, Eight aldermen were like- 
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XVII. An oath obligeth not in the ſenſe of the impoſers, 


© XX. The preſbyterian government is the ſceptre of 
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the chriſtian religion, and deſtructive of all government in 
church and ſtate. e 

* We further decree, that the books which contain the 
aforeſaid propoſitions, and impious doctrines, are fitted to 
deprave good manners, corrupt the minds of uneaſy men, 
ſtir up ſeditions and tumults, overthrow ſtates and kingdoms, 
and lead to rebellion, murder of princes, and atheiſm itſelf, 
And therefore we inderdict all members of the univerſity from 
the reading of the ſaid books, under the penalties in the 
ſtatutes expreſſed. We alſo order the before recited books to 
be publicly burnt by the hand of our marſhal, in the court of 
our ſchools. 

* Likewiſe we order, that in perpetual memory hereof, 
theſe our decrees ſhall be entered into the regiſtry of our con- 
vocation ; and that copies of them being communicated to 
the ſeveral colleges and halls within this univerſity, they be 
there publicly affixed in the libraries, refeCories, or other fit 
places where they may be ſeen and read of all. 

* Laſtly, We command, and ſtrictly enjoin all and fingu- 
lar the readers, tutors, catechiſts, and others, to whom the 


care and truſt of initiating youth is committed, that they 


diligently inſtruct and ground their ſcholars in that moſt 
neceſſary doctrine, which, in a manner, is the badge and 
character of the church of England, of ſubmitting to every 


ordinance of man, for the lord's ſake ; whether it be to the 


king, as ſupreme ; or unto governors, as unto them that are 
ſent by him, for the puniſhment of evil doers, and for the 
praiſe of them that do well. Teaching that this ſubmiſſion and 
obedience is to be clear, abſolute, and without any exception 
of any ſtate or order of men : alſo, that they, according to 
the apoſtle's precept, exhort, that firſt of all, ſupplications, 
prayers, interceſſions, and giving of thanks, be made for all 
men ; for the king, and all that are in authority, that we may 
lead a quiet and peaceable life, in all godlineſs and honeſty, 
for this 1s good and acceptable in the fight of God our ſaviour. 
And in ſpecial manner, that they preſs and oblige them, 
humbly to offer their moſt ardent and daily prayers at the 
throne of grace, for the preſervation of our ſovereign lord 
king Charles, from the attempts of open violence, and ſecret 
machinations of perfidious traitors; that the defender of the 
faith, being ſafe under the defence of the moſt high, may 
continue his reign on earth, till he exchange it for that of a 
late and happy immortality.“ | 


The marriage of the princeſs Anne, ſecond daughter of 


the duke of York, with prince George, brother to the 


king of Denmark, celebrated the 28th of July, gave ſome 
but no long interruption to the proſecutions of the conſpi— 
rators. | | 

We have ſeen that the city of London complied with the 
king's pleaſure in relation to their charter. But it ſeems the 
king repented of his being ſo favourable. The election of a 
lord mayor, which is uſually on the 29th of September, 
having been deterred to the 6th of October, the king, on 
pretence that the city had not tendered him a formal ſub- 
miſſion, ordered the judgment upon the Quo Warranto to be 
entered. By this the city being without a charter, the 
government was ſeized by the king, who ſent a commiſſion 
to ſir William Pritchard to continue in the execution of his 
office during pleaſure. He confirmed likewiſe the two ſheriffs 
with the ſame reſtriction, and diſplaced the recorder, naming 
another in his rooms. Shortly after, on St. Simon and 
Jude's day, on which it is cuſtomary for the new lord mayor 
to take the oaths in the court of exchequer, the king ap- 
pointed a new lord mayor during his pleaſure. Thus the 
city of London ſaw itſelf without charter or privileges, aud 
entirely dependent on the king's will. 

The king, as I ſaid, publithed a proclamation for appre- 
hending all the conſpirators againſt his life, among whom 


was his natural ſon, the duke of Monmouth. The duke 


had hitherto kept himſelf concealed, But at laſt, weary of 


his uneaſy fituation, he writ a very ſubmiſſive letter to the 


king his father, wherein, after poſitively denying his ever 
having any deſign againſt his life, he owned however, that 
many people had made him believe his own was in danger, 


and thereby cauſed him to commit things contrary to his 


duty to the king and the duke of Vork, and aſked both 


their pardons with great earneſtneſs and ſubmiſſion. He ad- 


ded, that if his majeſty would give him his pardon, he would 
deliver himſelf into the hands of the duke, that he might 
bring him to him. This was accompanicd with proteſtations 
and aſſurances of reſpect, ſubmiſhon, and fidelity for the 
future. He concluded with ſaying, © That he would never 


wiſe turned out, and as many new ones named in their ſtead, Kennet, 
P» 407. 
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aſk to ſee the king's face more, if ever he did any thing 
againſt the duke ; which was the greateſt curſe he could lay 
upon himſelf,” 7 1 5 | | 

The king could not diſſemble his ſatis faction at the receipt 
of this letter, for he tenderly loved the duke of Monmouth. 
Nevertheleſs, with his own hand he writ the following an- 
{wer : ** If the duke of Monmouth defires to make himſelf 
capable of my mercy, he muſt render himſelf to the ſecre- 
tary, and reſolve to tell me all he knows, reſigning himſelf 
entirely to my pleaſure,” = 

This drew a ſecond letter from the duke, more ſubmil- 
ſive than the former, in which he confeſſed his offence 
againſt the king and the duke, but in general terms, and 
without mention of particulars J. But in affuring the king 
of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to his pleaſure, he intreated him, 
that he would not expoſe him to the ignominy of a trial, 
nor ſend him to the Tower, nor force him to be a witneſs. 
againſt any perſon. | 

The king, fatisfied with this letter, very readily admitted 
his beloved ſon. to aſk forgiveneſs, He was introduced by 
ſecretary Jenkins, who withdrew, and left him alone with 
the king and the duke of Vork. What paſſed between them, 
can only be known from the report of the xing and the duke 
his brother. It is however affirmed, that he threw himſelf 
at the king's feet, acknowledging his guilt ©, and aſking his 
pardon ; that he confeſſed himſelf faulty to the duke, aſking 
his pardon alſo. All this is very probable, but what is ad- 
ded admits of ſome doubt, namely, that he confirmed what- 

ever had been depoſed againſt the lord Ruſſel and colonel 
Sidney, and thereby corroborated the lord Howard's evi- 
dence. It is alfo added, that he aſſured all the conſidera— 
ble non-conformiſt miniſters knew of the conſpiracy. As this 
could only come from the king, or duke of York, and as it 
was the intereſt of both, that the earl of Eſſex, lord Ruſſel, 
and colone! Sidney, ſhould be thought guilty, all do not 
think themſelves obliged to credit their teſtimony. 

However this be, the king ordered his pardon to be diſ- 
patched with all expedition. But afterwards, upon a report, 
* That the duke of Monmouth had made no confeſſion, 
but had aflerted the innocency of ſome that had ſuffered,” 
the king required him to write over, and ſubſcribe the fol- 
lowing letter : 


«© I HAVE heard of ſome reports of me, as if I ſhould 
have lefſtened the late plot, and gone about to diſcredit the 
evidence given againſt thoſe who have died by juſtice. 
Your majeſty and the duke know, how ingenuouſly I have 
owned the late conſpiracy ; and though I was not conſcious 
of any deſign againſt your majeſty's life, yet J lament the 
having had ſo great a ſhare in the other part of the ſaid con- 
ſpiracy. Sir, I have taken the liberty to put this in writing 
for my own vindication ; and I beſeech you to look forward, 
and endeavour to forget the faults you have forgiven me ; I 
will take care never to commit any more againſt you, or 
come Within the danger of being again miſled from my duty, 
but make it the buſineſs of my lite to deſerve the pardon your 


majeſty hath granted to, | 


Your dutiful Monmouth.“ 


It is certain, the duke writ, or at leaſt ſubſcribed this 
letter, which, as it appears, was expreſſed in general terms, 
without deſcending to particulars. And yet, ſhortly after 
he repented of what he had done, and with great importunity, 
preſſed the king to return him the paper he had ſubſcribed. 
'The king anſwered him, he would not keep it againſt his 
will, that he might not have occaſion to ſay, he had been 
forced to write it. But withal, he warned him to confider, 
what ill conſequences might follow upon this obſtinacy, and 
therefore gave him time till the next morning to deliberate 
with himſelf. The next day the duke demanded his 
letter with ſtill greater importunity, and the king reſtored 

it, but from that moment baniſhed him from his preſence 
at court, 

It is eaſy to ſee, that the motive which induced the duke 
to demand his letter again, is a ſubject for conjectures, and 
difficult to be diſcovered. Some pretend, the duke of Mon- 
mouth's friends repreſented to him, that by writing this let- 


ter, he had thrown himſelf upon an unavoidable precipice, 


ſince at ſome other time it might be turned to his ruin, 


4 He only ſaid, © I confeſs, fir, I have been in fault, miſled, and 
inſen'ibly engaged in things of which the conſequence was not enough un- 
der ſtood by me : yet I can ſay I never had a criminal thought towards your 
majeſty,” Sprat's hiſt, append. p. 204. | 

* He did fully and freely acknowledge his having been conſcious of the 


the opinion which is moſt agreeable to his ſyſtem, 


Others maintain, that he was ſo troubled” in conſc;s 
having aſſerted in this letter a thing which he knew to 
that he was. not eaſy till it was returned him. Each 


rice, far 
be falſe, 
follow 


* b 
proof is produced on either ſide. Laſtly, there are wa 5 


tend, it was a contrivance between the king and the 
Monmouth, and that the king, not to diſoblige the 
Vork, told, or ordered the duke of Monmouth to 
to demand his letter again, in order to have an OPPortunir, 
to reſtore it, for fear the duke of York might one day oak 
an ill uſe of it. They confirm this conjecture from the 
king's behaviour to the duke of Monmouth in his abſence 
The duke withdrawing into Holland, and the prince of 0. 
range receiving him with great reſpect and civility, the Kin i 
could not forbear teſtifying his ſatisfaction. He rit fe 
quently to the duke of Monmouth, received letters fron 
him, unknown to the duke of York, and privatcly ſupplied 
him with money. g . 

The winter this year was very remarkable for a x 
froſt, which began about the beginning of December and 
laſted till the 5th of February. The Thames was ſo fonch 
that there was another city, as it were, on the ice, by the 
great number of booths erected between the Temp | 
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Southwark, in which place was held an abſolute fair: ths 
above a fortnight, of all ſorts of trades. An ox was likewifs © 


roaſted whole, bulls baited, and the like. | 

In September or October this year, the king commiſſions 
the lord Dartmouth to go with about twenty fail of ſhips 
and utterly demoliſh the town, caſtle, and mole of Tangier, 
The mole had coſt the king vaſt ſums, but for want of wy. 
ney, or for ſome other cauſe, was left unfiniſhed, The lg; 
Dartmouth had alſo orders to choak up the haven, Sir 
months were ſpent in executing this commiſſion. The king 
was thereby freed from a conſiderable annual expence for the 
preſervation of this place, and moreover, the garriſon, moſay 
conſiſting, as I obſerved, of popiſh ſoldiers and officers. 
ſerved to augment the king's forces at home, and Keep is 
awe thoſe who were impaticnt of the yoke. | 
This year 1683, was memorable for the famous ſiege 
of Vienna, formed by the grand viſier Kara Muſtapha, the 
Igth of July, with an army of an hundred and thirty 
thouſand men, and raiſed by the king of Poland, the {e- 
cond of September, when the city was reduced to the last 
extremity. „„ 

[1683-4] This year 1684 was almoſt wholly ſpent in 
eſtabliſhing the king's acquired abſolute power. This was 
done chiefly by three expedients. The firſt was the augmen— 
tation of the forces by the garriſon of "Tangier : the ſecond 
was, the rigorous puniſhment of thoſe who were not only 
accuſed of the proteſtant plot, but had during the quarrels 
between the king and the late parliaments, taken the liberty 
to ſpeak of the King and the duke of York, with too much 


paſſion and heat. Theſe ſpeeches, at a time when the king 


and the duke were obliged to diflemble, for fear of farther 
exaſperating the . parhament, were now remembered when 
they were in a more favourable ſituation, and the authors 
mage to ſuffer. The third expedient was, the perſuading 
indire&ly all the corporations in the kingdom to ſurrender 
their charters to the king. I have already ſaid what I had to 
ſay concerning the garriſon of Tangier. | 
As to the ſecond expedient, I mean, the proſecutions a. 
gainſt the king's and duke's enemies, it would be tedious to 
enumerate all the trials and ſentences given againſt thole who 
were accuſed either of the laſt plot, or of having ſpoken tos 
freely of the king and the duke. Nothing «lite almoſt oe. 
curs in the events of the year 1684. Since the city had 16! 
their privileges, the king had nominated ſheriffo f entirely de. 
voted to him, who took care in all criminal trials to unpag— 
nel juries, diſpoſed to follow the ſuggeſtions of the cov" 
To facilitate the condemnation of thoſe whole proſecutio!s 
were reſolved, the king, in December laſt, had made it 
George Jefferies lord chief juſtice of the King's Bencn. He 
was a man fit for the purpoſes of the court, without honour 
or conſcience, impudent to the laſt degree, and ever 10%) 
to betray his duty and the intereſts of juſtice and the King: 
dom to recommend himſelf to thoſe who were in pov: 
Theſe great qualities advanced him at laſt to the chanceNor- 
ſhip of England. The king had alſo made other alteration» 
among the judges, ſo that he was in a manner afſured of tr 


_ conſpiracy ; 
ledge or thought of the aſſaſſinating part. Sprat's hiſt. p. 104 
duke's journal in Kennet, p. 406. E 
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compliance of all the courts of juſtice. The court party 
had made a great noiſe ſome time before, concerning the ig- 
3 — returned by the London juries upon all bills prefer- 
_ againſt the whigs, and theſe complained no leſs of the 
. our exerciſed this year by the tories. Books have been 
abliſhed to ſhew the paſſion, the partiality, and the crying 
injuſtice of the judges and juries, in favour of the court. 
But I cannot deſcend to theſe particulars, however proper 
they may be to demonſtrate, with what zeal the court pro- 
moted the execution of their deſigns, and to ſhew the cha- 
raters of the perſons employed. I ſhall therefore omit 
many trials of perſons, little known, and confine myſelf 
to ſome particular caſes, by which the reſt will be eaſily 
judged of. | | 

The earl of Danby had been ſent to the Tower by the 
houſe of lords, upon an impeachment from the commons. 
He had often demanded to be diſcharged upon bail ; but the 
judges had always refuſed his requeſt, declaring that it was 
not in their power to admit to bail a peer of the realm im- 
riſoned by parliament. 'T his was the law of the kingdom, 
But the alterations amongſt the judges had likewiſe produced 
great alterations in the maxims and principles of the courts 
of juſtice. The judges who had been in office ſome time, 
believed it lawful to relcaſe the ear] upon bail, which was 
accordingly taken, the carl bcing bound in a recognizance of 
ten thouland pounds. | 

The releaſe of the earl of Danby was a precedent for the 
liberty of the popiſh lords, priſoners in the Tower. The 
lord Petre one of thoſe lords, dying about a month before, 
upon his death-bed ſent a letter to the King, diſowning in 
his laſt words, and upon his ſalvation, the matters of which 
he ſtood accuſed. After a declaration ſo expreſs, the king not 
doubting the innocence of the other four, told the court by 
his attorney general, that he conſented to whatever the court 
ſhould think fit to be done with regard to the popiſh lords. 
Whereupon they were admitted to bail the ſame day with the 
earl of Danby. It muſt be that the former judges were very 
ignorant, not to know that an inferior court had power to 
relcaſe men impriſoned by the ſupreme court of the king- 
dom, or that the preſent judges were more bold than their 
predeceſſors. 

But the perſons accuſed of the laſt conſpiracy, and thoſe 


met not with ſo much humanity. Among the great number 
proſecuted for theſe two oftences, I ſhall only relate the tri- 
als of three or four. 
Mr. Hampden was tried for a conſpiracy the 6th of Febru- 
ary. The lord Howard depoſed againſt him, That the coun- 
cil of fix meeting at Mr. Hampden's houſe, Mr. Hampden 
made an introductory ſpeech to open the aſſembly, and that 
he was concerned in ſending Aaron Smith into Scotland. 
Mr. Hampden's counſel inſiſted upon lord Howard's 1:1 re- 
putation, and ſcandalous life, and repreſented him little bet— 
ter than an atheiſt, But ſuch objections were of force only 
2gainſt Oates and Bedloc. For how was it poſſible that the 
lord Howard ſhould be an ill man, fince he only depoſed 
againſt proteſtants? On the other hand, Mr. Hampden pro- 
duced witneſſes who teſtified his virtue, his piety, his mora- 
lity, But theſe teſtimonies were ineffectual. Jefferies, in 
a long ſpeech, ſpeaking of religion and virtue, turned it up- 
on the priſoner in theſe words, Was it not (ſaid he) 
under the ſhape of religion that the bleſſed martyr king 
Charles I. came to the block? Nay, ſome men were at a 
Jols to know which way they ſhould put a ſpirit into the 
common people to oppole the king ; and ſome among them, 
Mr. Hampden the firit, bid them be ſure to put religion to 
be the pretence, and that would make them run headlong to 
what they would have them.” But this excellent argument, 
to be virtuous and religious, was a fign of a man's bein 
engaged in the plot. But obſerve an artifice made uſe of to 
eaſt Mr. Hampden. It is certain, that, ſuppoſing the truth 
of lord Howard's teſtimony, Mr. Hampden was. not leſs 
guilty than lord Ruſſel or colonel Sidney. Nevertheleſs, he 
could not be condemned as a traitor, fince there was but one 
eridence againſt him, and all laws divine and human require 
to witneſſes to the taking away a man's life. He was 
therefore indicted of a miſdemeanour, and, the jury finding 
bim guilty on the teſtimony of lord Howard, the court was 
latisſied with fining him forty thouſand pounds, and obliging 
bim to find ſureties for his good behaviour during life. 
was thought to be a very ſtrange and a ſevere ſentence. 


e uary 7, Laurence Braddon and Hugh Speke were tried for a miſ- 
F et ur in muboruing witneſſes to piove the call of Effex was murdered 
ute N e tor which the firſt was fined two thouſand pounds, and the 

one thouſand pounds. February 14, ſir Samuel Barnardiſtone 
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who had ſpoken diſreſpecttully of the king and the duke, 
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But the king diſpelled all doubts concerning this affair, by 
aſſuring the public in a large declaration, ** That if he had not 
granted the duke of Monmouth's requeſt, that he would not 
make him a witneſs, neither Mr. Hampden, nor ſcarce any 


one man of thoſe that were freed upon bail, had eſcaped . 


death.” 


[1684] John Dutton Colt, eſquire, a member of the three 
laſt parhaments, being accuſed of ſpeaking theſe words, 
* The duke of York is a papiſt, and before any ſuch papiſt 
dog ſhall be ſucceflor to the crown of England, I will be 
hanged at my own door.” Theſe and other injurious words 
being proved againſt him, the jury brought in their verdict 
for the duke of York, and gave him for damages a hundred 
thouſand pounds. 

The duke of York alſo brought his action of ſcandalum 
magnatum againſt Titus Oates, for directly calling him trai— 
tor. For this offence the court gave the duke-of York a 
hundred thouſand pounds damages. Shortly aſter, he was 
indicted for perjury, in relation to father Ireland's being in 
London at the time Oates ſwore to, at his trial. Not long 


after another indictment of perjury was preferred againit 


him, in relation to his being preſent at the ſuppoſed conſulc 
of the jeſuits at the Whitehorſe tavern in 1678: But theſe 
indictments not being tried this reign, Oates continued in 
priſon, 

Theſe three, and ſome others 5, omitted for brevity ſake, 
eſcaped with life, though properly condemned to perpetual 
impriſonment, as not being able to pay their exorbitant fines. 
But two others, who were out of the kingdom, did not 
come off ſo eaſy. James Holloway having ſeen his name 
in the Gazette amongſt the conſpirators, who were to be ap- 
prehended by the king's proclamation, fled to the Weſt In- 
dies. Upon his flight, he had ſuffered an outlawry for high 
treaſon, and this year the court hearing he was in the Weſt— 
Indies, cauſed him to be apprehended and brought to Lon- 
don, Where he was executed upon the attainder of outlawry 
for treaſon. | | | | 

The fame thing happened to fir Thomas Armſtrong, who 
had been conſidered as one of the principal authors of the laſt 
plot, and named in the king's proclamation with a reward of 
five hundred pounds. He made his <cfcape into Holland, and 
was outlawed as well as Holloway. The court hearing he 
was at Leyden, obtained an order from the ſtates to appre- 
hend him, and accordingly before he had notice, he was 
apprehended and brought to Rotterdam, and from thence to 
London. When he appeared at the King's Bench bar, he 


alledged that he was beyond ſea at the time of the outlawry, 


and begged that he might be tried. But his requeſt was ab- 
ſolutely rejected, and the rather, as the attorney general told 
the court from the king, that Armſtrong was one of the per- 
ſons who were to aflaffinate his majeſty on his return from 
Newmarket, which the priſoner poſitively denied, He was 
executed the 20th of June, and his head and quarters ſet up 
in ſeveral parts of the city. Only one was relerved to be 
ſent down to Stafford, for which town he had been a burgeſs 
in parliament. | 8 

do not think it neceflary to relate the trials, this year, of 
a great number of libellers, and perſons who had fpoken 
againſt the king, the duke of York, or the government. In 
Echard's hiſtory I find thirty-two condemned in great fines, 
and ſome put in the pillory. The hiſtory of this year pro- 
perly conſiſts of ſuch tranſactions only. 


The whole kingdom being ſtruck with terror, the king 


believed he ought to improve it to the eſtabliſhment of his 
abſolute power, ſo as to have nothing to fear from any fu- 
ture oppoſition. This was by depriving at once all the cor- 
porations, and conſequently all his ſubjects of their privileges. 
It was not proper to ule abſolute power, but to proceed in a 


manner more politic and more dangerous to the people, 
by engaging them to make a voluntary ſurrender of their 


charters in order to receive ſuch new ones as the king ſhould 
pleaſe to grant. For this purpoſe, courtiers and emiffaries 
were ſent to the more conſiderable corporations, to inſpire 
them with terror, and intimate to them, that ſcarce one 
could eſcape, ſhould the king exerciſe ſtrict juſtice, This 
chicfly concerned the whigs and non-conformilts, for the to— 
ries were gencrally very ready blindly to obey the pleaſure 
of the court. Jefferies particularly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
his northern circuit at the-fummer afizes. He forgot no- 
thing capable of terrifying the people, aſfuring them, that 
a ſurrender of their charters was the only way to avert the 


was fined ten thouſand pounds for writing ſome letters about the plot. 
State trials, tom. III. p. 771, 845. And Samuel ſohnſon five hundred 
marks, tor writing Julian the apoitate, Kennet, p. 405. 
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miſchiefs which hung over their head. Other judges and 
emiſſaries did the ſame, and at laſt, the larger corporations. 
being thus gained, the leſſer neceſſarily followed. So, a 
ſudden, and great change was ſeen in England, namely, the 
Engliſh nation without rights or privileges, but ſuch as the 
king would vouchſafe to grant her ; and what is more ſtrange, 
the Engliſh themſelves ſurrendered to Charles II. thoſe very 
rights and privileges which they had defended with ſo much 
paſſion or rather fury, againſt the artempts of Charles 8 
To make the people in ſome meaſure fully ſenſible of their 
new flavery, the king affe ed to muſter his forces, which 


from one regiment of foot and one troop of horfe-guards 


(raiſed by himſelf, with the murmurs of many of his ſub- 
jects) were increaſed to four thouſand compleatly trained and 
effective men. It might then be ſeen, that the members of 
parliament who oppoſed the raiſing, or at leaſt the eſtabliſh- 
ment of theſe guards, were not altogether in the wrong. 
But the zeal of the tory party was now arrived to ſuch a 
height, that they looked on every thing which contributed to 
render the king abſolute, as a ſure means to ruin the whigs, 
and confequently as a triumph for them. They prepoſ- 
terouſly imagined, that-the court only aimed at the deſtruction 
of that odious party, and was ſolely labouring for the tories. 
Accordingly, we find till ſome authors of this laſt party 
who repreſent the year 1684 as the moſt peaccable, the moſt 
quiet, and, in a word, the happieſt year England had ſeen 
for ſome ages. Nothing was capable to open the eyes of 
theſe paſſionate mien, who, againſt all probability, believed 
the court well affected both to the ſtate and the proteſtant 
religion. - | | 
Nevertheleſs, the king did a thing this year which ought 
to have undeceived them. He diffolved the commiſſion, 


granted in the year 1681, for the diſpoſal of all eccleſiaſtical 


preferments. As the eſtabliſhing this commiſſion was in 
order to perſuade his ſubje&s, that he had the intereſt of the 
roteſtant religion at heart, he could not avoid appointing 
ſuch commiſſioners as were thought to have the ſame ſenti- 
ments. But finding himſelf at length in the ſituation he had 
wiſhed for, this commiſſion was too great a reſtraint, and 
therefore he revoked it to fill the vacant benefices agreeably 
to his own inclinations, : | 
It muſt not be concealed, that moſt hiſtorians aſcribe all 
the rigours exerciſed this year, and all the meaſures taken by 
the king for the advancement of his abſolute power to the 
counſels of the duke his brother. That prince had gained 
ſo great an aſcendant over the king, that he held him in a 
kind of ſubjection, and led him into meaſures productive of 
others, and ſo carried him farther than the king defired. 
Beſides, that the king was naturally indolent, and loved his 
eaſe too much to engage in any affairs capable of diſturbing 
his repoſe, he knew the genius and temper of the Engliſh 
much better than the duke of York, and was ſenſible of the 
great difficulty to preſerve long a power acquired in ſo extra- 
ordinary a manner. But, on the other hand, after ſo many 
proceedings to ſecure this power, he knew not how to re- 
treat, and could not alter his conduct, without breaking en- 
tirely with the duke, which muſt have extremely embarraſſed 
him. He could not change his principles and maxims, 
without an entire alteration in his court and council, and 
without putting himſelf into the hands of men of very dit- 
ferent principles. Befides, his inclination did not lead him 
to it, and it was only this fear of diſturbing his quiet, which 
cauſed him to conſider the danger of his preſent proceedings. 
Mean while, as this danger was not yet near, and as all the 
kingdom appeared ſubmiſſive, he kept off the evil day, and 
delayed coming to any determination. | 

However this be, the Hamborough company, to gain the 
good will of a prince, inveſted with ſuch power, erected a 
marble ſtatue to him in the middle of the Royal Exchange, 
with this pompous inſcription on the pedeſtal : 

CaROLO II. Cæſari Britannico, patriæ patri, regum optimo, 
clementiſſimo, auguſtiſſimo, generis humani deliciis, utriuſ- 
que fortunæ victori, pacis Europe arbitro, Maris domino & 
vindici, ſocietas mercatorum adventur. Angliæ, que per 
CCCC jam prope annos regia benignitate floret, fidei inte- 


b This year, April 14, fir Leoline Jenkins reſigned his place of ſecretary 
of ſtate, wherein he was ſucceeded by Sidney Godolphin, who was created 
a baron. Kennet, p. 415. DOT 5 

Of this new ſcheme Burnet gives this account. There was at this time 
a new ſcheme formed, that very probably would have for ever broken the 
king and the duke.— It was laid at the lady Portſmouth's. Barillon, lord 
Sunderland, and lord Godolphin, were in it. The duke of Monmouth came 
over ſecretly, And though he did not fee the king, yet he went back very 
well pleaſed with his journey.—The deſign was to begin with the "ſending 
the duke of York to Scotland. —The king ſpoke to the duke concerning his 
going to Scotland; and he anſwered, there was no occaſion for it, Upon 
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meratz, gratitudinis æternæ, hoc teſtimonium ven 
poſuit, anno ſal. humane, MDCLXXXIV k. 

[ 1684-5 ] Almoſt the whole month of January of the ney 
1685, was ſpent either in proſecuting delinquents again he 
king and the duke, or in receiving the charters of the 44 wy 
rations, not yet ſurrendered, or in granting new ones on 8 
conditions as the court thought proper. It may well be imag; = 
that theſe conditions were not prejudicial to the FERN as, 
quired by the king. All complaints were ſuppreltzq 5 
the whole kingdom entirely ſubdued, the city of F 
not excepted, which had always oppoſed abſolute power 0 

The king now finding himſelf at the height of his wiſhe 
was Willing to do a popular act, and publiſhed a declaratiry 
drawn up by Dr, Prat, in which, © he affectionately thank 
his ſubjects for their great confidence in him, chiefl 5 
their ſo freely refigning their local immunities anq chan 1 
into his hands, leſt the abuſe of any of them ſhould beneafie 
prove dangerous to the juſt prerogatives of the crown, The 
he declared he eſteemed as the peculiar honour of 4 
being ſuch as none of the moſt popular of all his late roval 
predeceſſors could ever have hoped for. Wherefore 0 
thought himſelf more than ordinarily obliged to continue ; 
he had hitherto begun, to ſhew the greateſt moderation 45 
benignity, in the exerciſe of ſo great a truſt: reſolving 150 
this occaſion, to convince the higheſt pretenders to the 8 
monweal, that as the crown was the firſt original, { jt 10 
ſtill the ſureſt guardian of all the people's lawful rights aud 
privileges.” | | 

Notwithſtanding all this, it is pretended, he had formed 
a project for an extraordinary change in the government: 
that he deſigned to recall the duke of Monmouth, to fend 
the duke of Vork beyond ſea, and call a free parliament 
This ſeems to have been founded on ſome paſlages in the 
duke of Monmonth's pocket book, ſeized with his perſon in 
the following reign. We are further told, that the king had 
intimated, that if he lived but a month longer, he would 
find a way to make himſelf eaſy for the reſt of his life.. 
But he lived not to execute this deſign. He died the Gh of 
February, fifty-four years of age, and twenty-five fince his 
reſtoration, The cauſe of his death being variouſly reported, 
ſome thinking it natural, others violent, I believe moſt in- 
ſtructive for the reader, what Dr. Welwood ſays of it, who 
ſeems to have ſpoken of it with moſt impartiality, 

© It's confetled, few princes come to die a ſudden death, 
but the world is apt to attribute it to foul play; eſpecially 
if attended with unuſual circumſtances in the time and man- 
ner of it. | 

King Charles had a healthful conſtitution beyond mol 
men, and took great care to preſerve it, by diet and exerciſe, 
which naturally promiſe a long life : and it was more ex- 
traordinary to ſee ſuch a man die before threeſcore, than 
another in the bloom of youth. Now, if he died a natural 
death, it is agreed by all, that it muſt have been an apoplcxy, 
This diſeaſe ſeizes all the vital faculties at once; and yet, 
for the moſt part, does not only give ſome ſhort warnings of 
its approach, by unuſual affections of the head, but many 
times is occaſioned by ſome evident preceding cauſe, In 
king Charles's cafe, there appeared no viſible cauſe, either 
near or remote, to which, with any certainty of reaſon, his 
diſeaſe could be aſcribed; and the forerunners of it were 
rather to be found in his ſtomach and bowels, than in the 
head. For, after he was a bed, he was overheard to groin 
moſt of the night: and both then, and next morning, be— 
fore he fell into the fit, he complained firſt of a heavy ob- 
preſſion in his ſtomach and about his heart, and afterwards of 
a ſharp pain in thoſe parts; all which ſymptoms had but little 
relation to an apoplexy. That morning there appeared to 
every body about him, a ghaſtlineſs and paleneſs in his looks: 
and when he ſat down to be ſhaved, juſt before the fit took 
him, he could not fit ſtraight, as he uſed to do, but con- 
tinued in a ſtooping poſture, with his hand upon his ſtomach, 
till the fit came. After he bad been brought out of it, by 

opening a vein, he complained of a racking pain in hs 
ſtomach, and of no indiſpoſition any where elſe: and during 
the whole time of his ſickneſs, and even when he ſeemed 


erabung, 


his reign, 


which the king replied, that either the duke muſt go, or that he himſelt 
would go thither—The king was obſerved to be colder and more reſerved to 
the duke than ordinary. But what was under all this, was ſtill a decp fett, 
Lord Hallifax was let into no part of it. He complained in council agi? 
lord Rocheſter, that there were many razures in the books of the really 
and moved the king to go to the treaſury chamber. So the king named tae 
next Monday. And Mr. May was ſent for from Windſor, to come to cou, 
that day, which it was expected would prove a critical day. And it probte 


ſo indeed, though in a different way; the king being taken ill in the ment 


while, p. 604-606. 
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nſenſible, he was obſerved to lay his hand, for the moſt more to the pleaſures of wine, than of women; that might 


F rye | | 
8 upon bis ſtomach, in a moaning poſture, and con- rather be the effect of age than of choice. 


art 5 | "= . | 8 R | 
Ted ſo to his death: and ſo violent was the pain, that Next, it is known, he had been once or twice attacked 
* all hopes were gone, the phyſicians were deſired to uſe before, with fits that much reſembled thoſe of which he af— 
all their art to Procure him an ealy death. terwards died: and yet, as the manner of them is told, they 


„So much for the diſtemper itſelf. There remain look rather to have been convulſive motions, than an apo- 
ſome things to be taken notice of, that fell out beſore and plexy; ſceing they were attended with violent contorſions of 
after his death. A few days before he was taken ill, king his face, and convulſions of his whole body and limbs. This 
Charles being in company where the preſent poſture of affairs is the more confirmed, by a patlage, that happened during 
was diſcourſed of, there eſcaped him ſome warm expreſſions, the heat of the popiſh plot. King Charles had ſome ſecret 
«bout the uneaſy circumſtances he was plunged into, and the matters to manage at that time, by the means of a Romiſh 
ill meaſures had been given bim : and bow, in a certain par- prieſt then beyond fea, whom he ordered to be privately ſent 
ticular affair, he was pleaſed to mention, He had been for: and the gentleman employed betwixr the king and him 
zbuſed; adding in ſome paſſion, That if be lived but a (f:om whom I had the flory) was directed to bring him in a 
month longer, be would find a way to make himſcif eaſy for diſguiſe to V hitchall. The king and the prieſt were a con- 
the reſt of his life. This paſſage was whiſpered abroad next fiderable time together alone in the cloſer, and the gentle— 
day ; and the rumour of recalling the duke of Monmouth, and man attended in the ne xt room: at laſt, the prieſt came out, 
ſending away the duke of York, came to take air about the with all the marks of fright and aſtoniſhment in his face; 
ſame time. Indeed, all things were making ready, to put and having recovered himſelf a little, he told the gentleman, 
the latter in execution; and there is reaſon to believe, the that he had run the greateſt riſque ever man did; for while 
king had intimated as much to the duke himſelt ; for fome of he was with the king, his majeſty was ſuddenly ſurpriſed with 
bis richeſt furniture was put up, and his chief ſervants a fit, accompanied with violent convulſions of his body and 
ordered to be in a readineſs to attend their maſter upon an contorſions of bis face, which laſted for ſome moments; and 
hour's warning; and yachts were waiting, to tranſfort ſome when he was going to call out for help, the King held him 
perſons of quality, without mentioning who it was, or whither by force till it was over, and then bid him not be afraid, for 
bound. The Romiſh party that managed about court, were he had been troubled with the like before; the prieſt adding, 
obſerved to be more than ordinaty diligent and buſy up and what 4 condition he ſhould have been in, confidering his re- 
down Whitehall and St. James's, as if fome very important ligion, and the preſent juncture of affairs, if the king had 
affair was in agitation ; and a new and unuſual concern was to died of that fir, and no body in the room with him beſides 
be ſeen on their countenances. Nor was it any wonder, for in himſelf. | | | 
this ſuſpected change they were like to be the only loſers, and ** But leaving this ſtory to the credit of the prieſt, there 
all their teeming hopes were in a fair way to be diſappointed. might be another natural cauſe aſſigned for king Charles's 
How far the principles of ſome of that party might leave falling into ſuch a fit as that of which he died, which is this; 
them at liberty to puſh on their revenge for this deſigned he had for ſome time an iſſue in his leg, which ran much, 
affront, as well as to prevent the blow that threatened them, and conſequently muſt have made a great revulſion from his 
though without the privity, much leſs the conſent of the head ; upon which account, it is probable, it was made. A 
duke of York, is left to the reader to judge. few weeks before his death, he had let it he dried up, con- 
« There was a foreign miniſter, that ſome days before trary to the advice of his phyſicians, who told him it would 
the king fell ill, ordered his ſteward to buy a confiderable prejudice his health, Their prognoſtic was partly true in 
parcel of black cloth, which ferved him and his retinue after this, that there came a painful tumour upon the place where 
tor mourning : and the late embaſſador Don Pedro Ronquillo, the iftue had been, which proved very obſtinate, and was not 
made it no ſecret, that he had a letter from Flanders the thoroughly healed up when he died. 7 
week before king Charles died, that took notice of his death, In fine, it is agreed on all hands, that King Charles ex- 
as the news there. But both theſe might fall out by mere prefled no ſuſpicion of his being poiſoned, during all the 
accident, TI time of his ſickneſs : though it muſt be alfo obſerved, that 
There remain two things more that deſerve ſome con- the fits were ſo violent, that he could not ſpeak while they 
fideration in this matter. When his body was opened, there were upon him, and ſhewed an averſion to ſpeaking during 
was not ſufficient time given for taking an exact obſervation the intervals. And there was not any thing to be ſeen, upon 
of his ſtomach and bowels ; which one would think, ought opening his body, that could reafonably be attributed to the 
chiefly to have been done, conſidering the violent pains he force of poiſon. Yet, to allow theſe confiderations no more 
had there: and when a certain phyſician ſeemed to be more weight than they can well bear, this muſt be acknowledged, 
inquiſitive than ordinary about the condition of thoſe parts, that there are poiſons which affect originally the animal 
he was taken afide, and reproved for his needleſs curioſity. ſpirits, and are of ſo ſubtle a nature, that they leave no con- 
In the next place, his body ſtunk ſo extremely, within a few cluding marks upon the bodies of thoſe they kill.“ | 
hours after his death, notwithſtanding the coldneſs of the ſca- Let us now ſee what Dr. Burnet ſays upon this ſubject, in 
ſon, that the people about him were extremely offended with his hiſtory of his own times. As this hiſtory is not yet tran- 
the ſmell : which is a thing very extraordinary, in one of his flated, or at leaſt publiſhed in French, I believe it will not be 
ſtrong and healthful conſtitution ; and is not a proper con- unacceptable to foreigners, to inſert here that famous pre— 
ſequent of a mere apoplectical diſtemper. late's account of the death of Charles II. | 

* There was ſome weight id upon an accident that fell “ All this winter the King looked better than he had done 
out at Windſor ſome years befo:e his death: for the king for many years. He had a humour in his leg, which looked 
drinking more liberally than uſual, after the fatigue of. riding, like the beginning of the gout : ſo that for ſome weeks he 
he retired to the next room, and wrapping himſelf up in his could not walk, as he uſed to do generally, three or four 
cloak, fell aſlcep upon a couch. He was but a little time hours a day in the park; which he did commonly fo faſt 
come back to the company, when a ſervant belonging to one that as it was really an exerciſe to himſelf, ſo it was a trou— 
of them, lay down upon the ſame couch in the king's cloak, ble to all about him to hold up with him. In the ſtate the 
and was found ſtabbed dead with a poinard. Nor was it ever king was in, he not being able to walk, ſpent much of his 
known how it happened, but the matter huſhed up, and no time in the laboratory, and was running a proceſs for the 
enquiry made about it, | fixing of mercury. On the firſt of February, being a Sunday, 
+ To conclude, Dr. Short, who was a man of great pro- he eat little all day, and came to lady Portſmouth at night, 
bity and learning, and a Roman catholic, made no ſcruple to and called for a porringer of ſpoon meat. It was made too 
declare his opinion to ſome of his intimate friends, that he ſtrong for his ſtomach ; ſo he eat little of it: and he had an 
- belleved King Charles had foul play done him. And when he unquiet night, In the morning one Dr. King, a phyſician 
came to die himſelf, exprefled ſome ſuſpicion that he had and a chemiſt, came, as he had been ordered, to wait on 
ring met with the ſame treatment, tor opening his mind too freely him. All the king's diſcourſe to him was ſo broken, that 
emed in that point. | | | he could not underſtand what he meant. And the doctor 
* $9 much for the circumſiances of king's Charles's death, concluded, he was under ſome great diſorder, either in his 
imſel that ſeem to have an ill aſpe&. There are others, that ſeem mind, or in his body. The doctor, amazed at this, went 
—_ 0 Ceftroy all ſuſpicion of treachery in the matter. out, and meeting with Jord Peterborough, he ſaid, the King 
Donut 4 As, firſt, he had lived ſo faſt, as might enervate, in a was in a ſtrange humour, for he did not ſpeak one word of 
alu, great meature, the natural force of his conſtitution, and ſenſe. Lord Peterborough deſired he would go in again to 
od the | EnUNt his animal ſpirits; and therefore he might be more the bedchamber, which he did. And he was ſcarce come 
Hey \ubje& to apoplexy, which is a diſeaſe that weakens and in, when the king, who ſeemed all the while to be in great 
e men 10cks up theſe ſpirits from performing their uſual functions. confuſion, fell down all of a ſudden in a fit like an apoplexy: 

and though, in his latter years, he had given himſelf up he looked black, and his eycs turned in his head? The 
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zbyſician, who had been formerly an eminent ſurgeon, ſaid 
it was impoſſible to ſave the king's lite, if one minute was 
Joſt : he would rather venture on the rigour of the law, than 
leave the king to periſh ; and ſo he let him blood. The 
king came out of that fit, yet the effects of it hung ſtill 
upon him, ſo that he was much opprefled. And the phy- 
ficians did very much apprebend the return of another fit, 
and that it would carry him off: ſo they looked on him as 
a dead man. The bithop of London ſpoke a little to him, 


to diſpoſe him to prepare for whatever might be before him; 


to which the king anſwered not a word, But that was im- 
puted partly to the b:ſhop's cola way of ſpeaking, and partly 
to the ill opinion they had of him at court, as too buly in 
oppofition to popery. Sanderoft made a very weighty ex- 
hortation to him; in which he uſed a good degree of freedom, 
which he ſaid was neceſſary, fince he was going to be judged 


by one who was no reſpecter of perſons. To him the king 


made no anſwer neither ; nor yet to Ken, though the molt 
in favour with him of all the biſhops. Some imputed this 
to an inſenfibility, of which too viſible an inſtance appeared, 
ſince lady Portſmouth fat in the bed, taking care of him as 
a wife of a huſband. Others gueſſed truer ; that it would 
appear he was of another religion. On Thurſday a fecond 
fit returned. And then the phyſicians told the duke, that 
the king was not like to live a day to an end. 

« The duke immediately ordered Hudleſton, the prieſt 
that had a great hand in ſaving the king at Worceſter fight, 
(for which he was excepted out of all ſevere acts that were 
made apainſt prieſts) to be brought to the lodgings un- 
der the bedchainber : and, when he was told what was to be 
done, he was in great confuſion, for he had no hoſtie about 
him. But he went to another prieſt that lived in the court, 
who gave him the pix with an hoſtie in it, But that poor 


prieſt was ſo frighted, that he ran out of Whitehall in ſuch 
| haſte, that he ſtruck againſt a poſt, and ſeemed to be in a fit 


of madneſs with fear. As ſoon as Hudleſton had prepared 
every thing that was necellary, the duke whiſpered the king 
in the ear; upon that the King ordered, that all who were 
in the bedchamber ſhould withdraw, except the earls of Bath 
and Feverſham; and the door was double locked, The com- 
pany was kept ou: half an hour: only lord Feverſham opened 
the door once, and called for a glaſs of water. Cardinal 
Howard told ime at Rome, that Hudleſton, according to the 
relation that he fent thither, made the king go through 


ſome acts of contrition, and, after ſuch a confeſſion as he 


could then make, he gave him abſolution, and the other 


ſacraments. The hoſtie ſtuck in his throat: and that was 
the occaſion of calling for a glaſs of water. He allo gave 
him extreme unction. All muſt have been performed very 


ſuperficially, fince it was ſo ſoon ended. But the king ſeemed 
to be at great eaſe upon it. It was given out, that the king 
ſa:d to Hudleſton, that he had ſaved him twice, firſt his 
body and now his foul; and that he aſked him, if he would 
have him declare himſcif to be of their church. But it 
feems, he was prepared tor this, and ſo diverted the King 
from it ; and ſaid, he took it upon him to fatisfy the world 
in that particular. But though by the principles of all re- 
ligion whatſoever, he ought to have obliged him to make 


open profeſſion of his religion; yet, it ſeems, the conſe- 
quences of that were apprehended ; for, without doubt, 


that poor prieſt a&ed by the directions that were given 
him. The company was ſuffered to come in. And the 


king went through the agonies of death, with a calm and a 
conſtancy, that amazed all who were about him, and Knew 


how he had lived. This made ſome conclude, that he had 


made a will, and that his quiet was the effect of that. Ken 


applied himſelf much to the awaking the king's conſcience. 


He ſpoke with great elevation, both of thought and exprel- 


o . . = . OS 
ſion, like a man inſpired, as thoſe who were preſent told me. 


He reſumed the matter often, and pronounced many ſhort 
cjaculations and prayers, which attected all that were prefent, 
except him that was the moſt concerned, who ſeemed. to 
take no notice of him, and made no anſwers to him. He 
preſſed the king fix or ſeven times to receive the ſacrament ; 
but the king always declined it, faying, he was very weak. 
A table with the elements upon it, ready to be conſecrated, 
was brought into the room, which occaſioned a report to be 
then ſpread about, that he had received it, Ken preſſed him 
to declare, that he deſired ir, and that he died in the com- 
nun'on of the church of England. To that he anſwered 
nothing. Ken atked him, it he defired abſolution of his 
fins. It ſeems the king, if he then thought any thing at all, 
thought that would do ham no hurt. So Ken pronounced 
it over him: tor which he was blamed, ſince the king ex- 
preficd no ſenſe, or ſocro for his paſt lite, nor any purpoſe 
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of amendment. It was thought to be a proſtitution of 

peace of the church, to give it to one, who, aſter a hf ihe 
as the king's had been, ſeemed to harden himiſelt wks 
every thing that could be ſaid to him. Ken was Ae 
ſured for another piece of indecency : he preſented the OK 
of Richmond, lady Portſmouth's ſon, to be bleſſeg hs 
king. Upon this, ſome that were in the room cried * 
the king was their common father. And upon that al! Thaw, 
ed down for his bleſſing, which he gave them. The ki 
ſuffered much inwardly, and faid, he was burnt up with, 
of which he complained often, but with great decency 8 
ſaid once, he hoped he ſhould climb up to heaven's. fi 
which was the only word favouring of religion that Nos 
heard to ſpeak, 8 

“le gathered all his ſtrength to ſpeak his laſt words 
the duke, to which every one hearkened with great att ; 
tion. He exprefled his kindneſs to him, and that he he 
delivered all over to him with great joy. He recommends | 
lady Portſmouth over and over again to him. He fad 1 
had always loved her, and he loved her now to the laſts: : 
beſought the duke, in as melting Words as he could farch 
out, to be very Kind to her and to her fon, He recommend. 
ed his other children to him: and concluded, let not Rag 
Nelly ſtarve, that was Mrs. Gwyn. But he faid nothing x 
the queen, nor any one word of his people, or of his ſervant; 
nor did he ſpeak one word of religion, or concernins the 
payment of his dcbts, though he left behind him Ibode 
ninety thouſand guineas, which he had pathered either Out 
of the privy purſe, or out of the money which was ſent him 
from France, or by other methods, and which he had key 
ſo ſecretly, that no perſon whatſoever knew any thing of it 

„He continued in the agony till Friday at eleven o'clock 
being the 6th of February 1684-5; and then died in the fifty 
fourth year of his age, after he had reigned, if we reckon 
from his father's death, thirty fix years and eight days; or 
if we reckon from his reſtoration, twenty four years, eight 
months, and nine days. There were many very apparent ſuſyj. 
cions of his being poiſoned : for though the firſt acceſs looked 
like an apoplexy, yet it was plain in the progreſs of it, tha 
it was no apoplexy. When his body was opened, the phy. 
ſicians who viewed it, were, as it were, led by thole, who 
might ſuſpect the truth, to look upon the parts that were 
certainly found, But both Lower and Needham, two fa. 
mous phyficians, told me, they plainly diſcerned two,or three 
blue ſpots on the outſide of the ſtomach. Needham called 
twice to have it opened, but the ſurgeons ſeemed nat to hear 
him. And when he moved it the ſecond time, he, as he told 
me, heard. Lower ſay to one that ſtood next him, Needham 
will undo us, calling thus to have the ſtomach opened; for 
he may ſce they will not do it: they were diverted to look 
to ſumewhat elſe : and when they returned to look upon the 
ſtomach, it was carried away: ſo that it was never vicwed, 
Le Fevre, a French phy fician, told me, he faw a blackneſs 
in his ſhoulder : upon which he made an inciſion, and faiv it 
was all mortified. Short, another phyſician, who was a.pa- 
piſt, but after a form of his own, did very much fuſpett 
foul dealing. And he had talked more freely of it, than 
any of the proteſtants durſt do at that time. But he was not 
long after taken ſuddenly ill, upon a large draught of worm: 
wood wine, which he had drank in the houſe of a popifa pe. 
tient that lived near the tower, who had ſent for him, of which 
he died; and, as he ſaid to Lower, Millington, and ſome 
other phy ficians, he believed that he himſelf was poiſoned for 
his having ſpoken fo freely of the king's death. 

The king's body was indecently neglected ; ſome patts 
of his inwards, and ſome pieces of the fat, were leſt in the 
water in which they. were waſhed : all which were fo carc- 
leſsly looked after, that the water being poured out at 4 
ſcullery hole, that went to a drain, in the mouth of which 
a prate lay, theſe were ſeen lying on the grate many Cars 

after. His funeral was very mean. He did not lie in (fate; 

no mournings were given: and the expence of it was bor 
equal to what an ordinary nobleman's funeral will rile t9. 
Many upon this ſaid, that he better deſerved from his brothel, 
than to be thus ungratefully treated in ceremonies that ate 
public, and that make an impreſſion on thoſe who fee them, 
and who will make ſevere oblervations and- inferences upch 
ſuch omiſſions. 

% But fince I have mentioned the ſuſpicions of poiſon s 
the cauſe of his death, I mult add, that I never heard an) 
lay thoſe ſuſpicions on his brother, But his dying o critt- 
cally, as it were in the minute. in which he ſeemed to beg 

a turn of affairs, made it to be generally the wore believed, 
and that the papiſts had done it, cither by the means 0 
ſome of lady Portſmouth's ſervants, or, as ſome fancied, &, 
pottones 
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ined ſuuff: for ſo many of the ſmall veins of the brain 
6 burſt, that the brain was in great diſorder, and no 
i de could be made concerning it. To this I ſhall add 
: ry ſurpriſing ſtory, that I had in November 1709, from 
. Henly of Hampſhire. He told me, that, when the 
debe of Poriſmouth came over to England in 1699, he 
ard, that ſhe talked as if king Charles had been poiloned ; 
ich he defiring to have from her own mouth, ſhe gave 
bim this account of it. She was always preſſing the king to 
make both himfelf and his people eaſy, and to come to a 
full agreement with his parliament: and he was come to a 
final reſolution of ſending away his brother, and of calling a 
arliament; which was to be executed the next day, after 
be fell into that fit of . which he died. She was put upon 
the ſecret, and ſpoke of it to no perſon alive but to her con- 
feſſor: but the confeſſor, ſhe believed, told it to ſome, who 
ſeeing what was to follow, took that wicked courſe to pre- 
vent it. Having this from ſo worthy a perion, as I have ſet 
it down without adding the Icaſt circumſtance to it, 1 
thought it too important not to be mentioned in this hiſtory. 
It diſcovers both the Knavery of confeſſors, and the practices 
of papiſts ſo evidently, that there 1s no need of making any 
further reflections on 1t. Y 7 
Theſe two relations of the death of king Charles II. 
agree in the principal circumſtances ; particularly in the ſuſ- 
picion of his being poiſoned. Several other accounts have 
been given of his death, in which are inſerted circumſtances 
not to be met with here, and others omitted which are 
here related. It is ſaid, that at the perſuaſion of biſhop 
Ken, the king at laſt reſolved to diſmils the ducheſs of 
Portſmouth, and ſending for the queen, aſked her pardon 


for the injury he had done her. It is added, that he had the 


ſatisfaction of her particular forgiveneſs. . This directly con- 
tradicts Dr. Burnet's account of the ducheſs of Portſmouth. 
Some ſay, Hudleſton was not brought to the King till he had 
loſt all ſenſe, and that he received the ſacrament of extreme 
unction, without giving the lealt fign either of his approba- 


tion or refuſal. It is pretended, he adviſed the duke his bro- 


ther, not to think of introducing popery into England, be- 
cauſe it was an impracticable undertaking. Laſtly, ſome ſay 


only, that the phyſicians and ſurgeons inſpecting the body, 


diſcovered no mark of poiſon, and entirely omit the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtomach, mentioned in the two foregoing re- 
lations, though they own the ſuſpicion of the king's being 
poiſoned, but repreſent this ſuſpicion as coming from the 
enemies of the duke and of the papiſts. | 

It is univerſally agreed, that no man had the boldneſs to 
accuſe the duke of poiſoning his brother. But it is not to 
be concluded from thence, that no man believed it. Thoſe 


| who might have entertained this ſuſpicion, took care not to 


expoſe themſelves to a danger ſo great as that of accuſing the 
ſuccellor, without being able to prove it. The papiſts in 
general are accuſed, but this is ſo undeterminate a word, 
that one knows not to whom to apply it, when they are 
ſeparated from the duke of York their head. Befides, the 
inſpection of the dead body was managed in a proper way 
to diſpel all ſuſpicions of poiſon ; but who directed the phy- 
licians or ſurgeons is a ſecret, at leaſt the brother of the de- 
ceaſed does not appear to have concerned himſelf much in 
this inſpection, though the ſuſpicions of poiſon were very 
violent. All this creates ſuch an obſcurity as gives every 
man room to judge as he pleaſes. Thus much is certain, 
there is no formal proof that king Charles II. was poiſoned, 
orif he was, the authors of his death remain hitherto con- 
cealed, | 

It is not very ſtrange that the hiſtorians or others, ſhould 
diſagree in their character of Charles II. when it is conſidered, 


and the perſecutor of the other. This muſt have neceſſarily 
produced a diveifity of characters, according as they are 
gIVen by tories or whigs. When we read ſucceſſively the 
writers of the two parties, who have ſpoken of this prince in 
general, or given his character, we are almoſt apt to think, 
tacy ſpeak of two different kings of the ſame name. The 
one by ſeveral omiſſions endeavour to cover all his faults, or 
they are mentioned, it is very ſlightly, and always with 
ſome addition or inſinuation tending to juſtify them. The 
others infiſt chicfly upon what may blacken his character, 
and ſhew, that he acted upon very ill motives, and upon prin- 


| fplcs directly contrary to the good of the Kingdom. If 


they leak of his good qualities, it is only to render him 
more faulty, and demonſtrate that he tranſgreſſed not through 
Snorance, but with premecitation, Which ever way I take 


| 2 : ; . 
'0Uray the character ot this prince, I cannot avoid the cen- 


ure of one or the other party, if I ſpeak as from myſelf, and 
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that he was the head and protector of one of the two parties, 
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I ſhould not gain much in going upon the teſtimony of either 
party. However, as the reader, doubtleſs, expects to know 
ſomething more of the character of this king than could be 
learnt from the hiſtory of his reign, I chuſe to infert Dr. 
Burnet's account in the hiſtory of his' own times. I own 
this, of all the characters of Charles II. ſeems to me, in the 
whole, to be moſt like, and moſt agreeable to the hiſtory of 
his life. I could wiſh however, this illuſtrious prelate had 
omitted, or at leaſt ſoftened ſome ſtrokes, which appear to 
me a little over-charged, and ſeem to diſcover ſome paſkon in 


the author. However that be, he concludes the hiſtory of 


this prince in the following manner : . 
Thus lived and died king Charles the ſecond. He was 
the greateſt inſtance in hiſtory of the various revolutions of 
Which any one man ſeemed capable. He was bred up the 
firſt twelve years of his life with the ſplendour that became 
the heir of ſo great a crown. After that he paſſed through 
eighteen years in great inequalities, unhappy in the war, in 
the loſs of his father, and of the crown of England. Scot- 
land did not only receive him, though upon terms hard of 
dige ſtion, but made an attempt upon England for bim, though 
a teeble one. He loſt the battle of Worceſter with too much 
indifference : and then he ſhewed more care of his perſon 
than became one, who had ſo much at ſtake. He wandered 
about England for ten weeks after that, hiding from place 
to place. But under all the apprehenfions he had then upon 
him, he ſhewed a temper fo careleſs, and ſo much turned ro 
levity, that he was then diverting himſelf with little houſe- 
hold ſports, in as unconcerned a manner as if he had made 
no loſs, and had been in no danger at all. He got at luſt 
out of England. But he had been obliged to ſo many, who 
had been faithful to him and careful of him, that he ſeem- 
ed afterwards to reſolve to make an equal return to them all. 
And finding it not eaſy to reward them all as they deſerved, 
he forgot them all alike, Moſt princes ſeem to have this 
pretty deep in them; and to think that they ought never to 
remember paſt ſervices, but that their acceptance of them 
is a full reward, He of all in our age, exerted this piece 
of prerogative in the ampleſt manner : for he never ſeemed 
to charge his memory, or to trouble his thoughts with the 


ſenſe of any of the ſervices that had been done him. While 


he was abroad at Paris, Colen, or Bruflels, he never ſeemed 
to lay any thing to heart. He purſued all his diverfions 
and irregular pleaſures in a free career; and ſeemed to be as 
ſerene under the loſs of a crown as the greateſt philoſopher 
could have been, Nor did he willingly hearken to any of 


thoſe projects, with which he often complained that his 


chancellor perſecuted him. That in which he ſeemed moſt 
concerned was, to find money for ſupporting his expence. 
And it was often ſaid, that if Cromwell would have com- 
pounded the matter, and have given him a good round pen- 
ſion, that he might have been induced to refign his title to 
him. During his exile he delivered himſelf to entirely up 
to his pleaſures, that he became incapable of application. He 
ſpent little of his time in reading, or ſtudy, and yet leſs in 
thinking. And in the ſtate his affairs were then in, he ac- 
cuſtomed himſelf to ſay to every perſon, and upon all occa- 
ſions, that which he thought would pleaſe moſt : ſo that 
words or promiſes went very eafily from him. And he had 
ſo ill an opinion of mankind, that he thought the great art 
of living and governing was, to manage all things and all 
perſons with a depth of craft and diſſimulation. And in that, 
tew men in the world could put on the appearances of fince- 


rity better than he could: under which ſo much artifice 


was uſually bid, that in concluſion he could deceive none, for 
all were become miſtruſtful of him. He had great vices, but 
ſcarce any virtues to correct them, He had in him ſome 
vices that were leſs hurtful, which corrected his more hurt- 
ful ones. He was, during the active part of his life, given 
up to ſloth and lewdneſs to ſuch a degree, that he hated buſi- 
neſs, and could not bear the engaging in any thing that gave 
bim niuch trouble, or put him under any conſtraint. And 
though he defired to become abſolute, and to overturn both 
our religion and our laws, yet he would neither run the riſk, 
nor give himſelf the trouble, which ſo great a defign requi- 
red, He had an appearance of gentleneſs in his outward. 
deportment: but he ſeemed to have no bowels, nor tender— 
nets in his nature: and in the end of his life he became 
cruel, He was apt to forgive all crimes even blood itſelf ; 
yet he never forgave any thing that was done againſt himſelt, 
after his firſt and general act of indemnity, which was to be 
reckoned as done rather upon maxims of ſtate, than inclina- 
tions of mercy. He delivered himſelf up to a moſt enorm- 
ous courſe of vice, without any ſort of reſtraint, even from 
the conliderations of the neareſt relations; the moſt ſtudied 
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extravagancies that way ſeemed to the very laſt to be much de- 
lighted in, and purſued by him. He had the art of making 


all people grow fond of him at firſt, by a ſoftneſs in his whole 


way of converſation, as he was certainly the beſt bred man 
of the age. But when it appeared how little could be butlt 
on his promiſe, they were cured of the fondneſs that he was 
apt to raiſe in them. When he ſaw young men of quality, 
who had ſomething more than ordinary in them, he drew 


| them about him, and ſet himſelf to corrupt them both in 


religion and morality ; in which he proved ſo unhappily ſuc- 
ceſsful, that he left England much changed at his death, 
from what he had found it at his reſtoration. He loved to 
talk over all the ſtories of his life to every new man that 


came about him. His ſtay in Scotland, and the ſhare he had 
in the war of Paris, in carrying mcflages from the one fide 


to the other, were his common topics. He went over theſe 
in a very graceful manner ; but ſo often, and copioufly, that 
all thoſe who had bcen long accuſtomed to them grew weary 
of them: and when he entered on thoſe ſtories, they uſually 
withdrew : ſo that he often began them in a full audience, 
and before he had done, there were not above four or five 


left aboit bim; which drew a ſevere jeſt from Willmot earl 


of Rocheſter. He fiid, He wondered to ſre a man have ſo 
good a memory, as to repeat the ſame ſtory without loſing 
the leaſt circumſtance, and yet not remember that he had 
told it to the fame perſons the very day before. This made 
him fond of ſtrangers; tor they hearkened to all bis often 
repeated ſtories, and went away as in a rapture, at ſuch an 
uncommon condeſcenſion in a king. 

«© His perſon and temper, his vices as well as his fortune 
reſemble the character that we have given us of Tiberius, 
ſo much, that it were caly to draw a parallel between them. 
Tiber:us's baniſament, and his coming afterwards to reign, 


makes the compariſon in that reſpe& come pretty near. His 
| hating of buſiacls, and his love of pleaſures, his raiſing of 
favourites, and trult.ng them entirely, and his pulling them 


down, and hating the n exceſſively; his art of covering deep 
deſi zus, particularly of revenge, with an appearance of ſoft- 


nels, brings them ſo near a likeneſs, that I did not wonder 


much to obſerve the reſemblance of their face and perſon. 
At Rome I fav oe of the laſt ſtatues made for Tiberius after 
he had loſt his teeth. But, bating the alteration which that 
made, it was ſo like King Charles, that prince Borgheſe and 
Signior Dominico to whoin it belonged, did agree with me in 
thinking that it looked like a ſtatue made for him. 

+ Few things ever went near his heart; the duke of Glou— 
ceſter's death feemed to touch him much. Bur thoſe who knew 
him beſt thought it was, becauſe he had loſt him, by whom 
only he could have balanced the ſurviving brother, whom he 
hated, and yet embroiled all his affairs to preſerve the ſuc- 
ceſſion to him. 

«+ His ill conduct in the firſt Dutch war, and thoſe terrible 
calamitics of the plague, and fire of London, with that lots 
and reproach which he ſuffered by the inſult at Chatham, 
made all people conclude, there was a curſe upon his govern- 
ment. His throwing the public hatred at that time upon 
lord Clarendon, was both unjuſt and ungrateful, And when 
his people had brought him out of all his difficulties, upon 
his entering into the tiiple alliance, his ſelling that to France, 
and his entering on the {econd Dutch war with as little colour 
2s he had for the firſt; bis beginning it with the attempt on 
the Dutch Smyrna fleet; the thatting up the exchequ:r ; and 


bis declaration for toleration, which was a ſtep for the intro— 


duct. on of popery; make ſuch a chain of black actions. 
flowing froin blacker deſigas, that it amazed thoſe who had 
bad known all this, to ſce with what impudent ſtrains of 
flattery addreſſes were penned during bis lite, and yet more 
groſsly after his death, His contributing ſo much to the 
raiſing the greatneſs of France, chiefly at fea, was ſuch an 
error, that it could not flow from want of thought or of true 


ſenſe. Rouvigny told me, he defired that all the methods 


the French took in the increaſe and conduct of their naval 
torce might be ſent him. And, he ſaid, he ſeemed to ſtudy 
them with concern and zeal. He ſhewed what errors they 
committed, and how they ought to be corrected, as if he had 
been a viceroy to France, rather than a king that ought to 
have watched over, and prevented the progreſs they made, as 
the greateſt of all'the miſchiefs that could happen to him or 
to his people. "They that judged the moſt favourable of this, 
thought it was dons out of revenge to the Dutch, that, with 
the aſſiſtance of ſo great a fl:et as France could join to his 
own, he might be able to deſtroy them. But others put a 
worle conſtraction on it; and thought, that ſeeing he could 
not quite maſter or deceive his ſubjects by his own ſtrength 
and management, he was willing to help forward the great- 


neſs of the French at ſea, that by their aſfiitance he nuch 
more certainly ſubdue his own. people; according _— 
was generally believed to have fallen from lord Cliffore "ws 
if the King muſt be in a dependence, it was better to Sa 
to a great and generous king, than to five hundred 05 
own inſolent ſubjects. No part of his character W 
wickeder as well as meaner, than that he, all the while th. 
he was profeſſing to be of the church of England, expreſf at 
both zeal and affection to it, was yet ſecretly reconciled | 
the church of Rome: thus mocking God, and deceivin th 
world with fo groſs a prevarication. And his not having 4 
honeſty or courage to own it at the laſt: his not e de 
ſign of the leaſt remorſe for his ill led life, or any tendernef 
eicher for his ſubjects in general, or for the queen and 15 
ſervants: and his recommending only his miſtreſſes and their 
children to his brother's care, would have been a ſtrange con 
cluſion to any other life, but was well enough ſuited to all the 
other parts of his. EY 

The two papers found in his ſtrong box concerning ix. 
ligion. and afterwards publiſhed by his brother, looked 
like ſtudy and reaſoning. Tenniſon told me, he ſay the 
original in Pepy's hand, to whom) king James truſted them 
for ſome time. They were interlined in ſeveral places, And 
the interlinings ſeemed to be writ in a hand different from 
that in which the papers were writ, But he was not ſo well 
acquainted with the king's hand, as to make any Judgment 
in the matter, whether they were writ by him or not, Aj} 
that knew him when they read them, did, without any qr; 
of doubting, conclude, that he never compoſed them: for 
he never read the ſcriptures, nor laid things together, further 
than to turn them to a jeſt, or for ſome lively expreſpon. 
Theſe papers were probably writ either by lord Briſtol, or by 
lord Aubigny, who knew the ſecret of his religion, and gave 
him thoſe papers, as abſtracts of fome diſcourſes they had 
with him on thoſe heads, to keep him fixed to them, Ang 
it is very probable, that they apprehending their danger, if 
any ſuch papers had been found about him writ in their hand, 
might prevail with him to copy them out himſelf, though 
his lazineſs that way made it certainly no eaſy thing to bring 
him to give himſelf ſo much trouble. He had talked over 
a great part of them to myſelf : ſo that as ſoon as I ſaw them, 
I remembered his expreſhons, and perceived that he had 
made himſelf maſter of the argument, as far as thoſe papers 
could carry him. But the publiſhing them ſhewed a want of 
judgment, or of regard to his memory in thoſe who did it; 
for the greateſt kindneſs that could be ſhewn to his memory, 
would have been, to let both his papers and himſelf he for- 

otten,” 

After ſeeing in this character, all that can be ſaid to the 
diſadvantage of Charles II. the reader doubtleſs will not be 
diſpleaſed to behold the picture of the ſame prince, drawn a 
little differently by a very able hand, I mean John Sheffield 
carl of Mulgrave, who was no enemy to the king, or the 
royal family. He has laboured this deſcription with all pol- 
fible care. I omit a ſhort introduction concerning the author, 
to come at once to the character of the king. 

« As to the king's religion, it was more deiſm than po- 
pery ; which he owed more to the livelineſs of his parts, 
and careleilaz(s of his temper, than either to reading, ot 


much conſideration ; for his quickneſs of apprehenfion, at 


firſt view, could diſcern through the ſeveral cheats of pious 
pretences; and his natural lazineſs confirmed him in a 
equal miſtrult of them all, for fear he ſhou}d be troubl:d 
with examining which religion was beſt, If in his carly 
travels, and late adminiſtration, he ſeemed a little biaſſed to 
one ſort of religion; the firſt is only to be imputed to a cer- 
tain eaſineſs of temper, and a complaiſance for that company 
he then was forced to keep ; and the laſt was no more tum 
his being tired, (which he ſoon was in any difficulty) with 
thoſe bold oppoſitions in parliament, which made him 2! 
moſt throw himſelf into the arms of a Roman catholic part), 
ſo remarkable in England for their loyalty, who embraces 
him gladly, and Julled him aſleep with thoſe encnaniing 
ſongs of abſolute ſovereignty, which the beſt and wich o 
princes are often unable to reſiſt. And though he engages 
himſelf on that fide more fully, at a time when it is in Vally 
and too late to diflemble, we ought leſs to wonder at % 
than to conſider that our very judgements are apt to gros . 
time as partial as our affections ; and thus, by accident on, 
he became of their opinion in his weakneſs, who had 0 
much endeavoured always to contribute to his power. te 
loved eaſe and quiet; to which his unneceffary wars ase © 
far from being a contradiction, that they are rather 4 p:col 
of it, ſince they were made chiefly to comply wit: thole 
perſons, whoſe diſſatisfaction would have proved 197% ure 
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to one of his humour, than all that diſtant noiſe of cannon, 
which he would often liſten to with a great deal of tranquillity. 
Beſides, the great and almoſt only pleaſure of mind he ap- 

red addicted to, Was ſhipping and ſea affairs: which ſeem- 
1 to be ſo much his talent both for knowledge as well as 
i elination, that a war of that kind was rather an entertain— 
wn nt, than any diſturbance to his thoughts. If he did not 
o bimſelf at the head of ſo magnificent a fleet, it is only 
4 be imputed to that eagerneſs of military glory in his bro- 
ther : who, under the ſhew of a decent care for preſerving 
the royal perion from danger, engroſſed all that fort of hon- 
our to himſelf, with as much jealouly of any other's interpoſ- 
ing in it, as 4 king of another temper would have had of 
his, though without reaſon.— It is certain, no prince 
was ever more fitted by nature for his country's intereſt, than 
he was in all his maritime inclinations - which might have 
ved of ſufficient advantage to this nation, if he had been 
as careful in depreſſing all ſuch improvements in France, as 
of advancing and encouraging our own : but it ſeems he 
wanted jealouſy in all his inclinations, which leads us to con- 
fider him in his pleaſures : where he was rather abandoned 
than luxurious; and, like our female libertines, apter to be 
debauched for the ſatisfaction of others, than to ſeck with 
choice, where moſt to pleaſe himſelf. I am of opinion alſo, 
that in his latter time, there was as much of lazineſs as of 
lore, in all thoſe hours he paſſed among his miſtreſles ; 
who, after all, ſerved only to fill up his ſeraglio, while a 
bewitching kind of pleafure, called ſauntering, and talking 
without any conſtraint, was the true ſultana queen he de- 
ß 3 ; 
« He was ſurely inclined to juſtice; for nothing elſe 
would have retained him fo faſt to the ſucceſſion of a brother, 
apainſt a fon he was ſo fond of, and the humour of a party 
which he ſo much feared. I am willing alſo to impute to his 
juſtice, whatever ſeems in ſome meaſure to contradict the ge- 
neral opinion of his clemency ; as his ſuffering always the 
rigour of the Jaw to proceed, not only againſt all highwaymen, 
bu: alſo ſeveral others, in whoſe caſes the lawyers, (according 
to their wonted cuſtom) had uſed ſometimes a great deal 
of hardſhip and ſeverity. His underſtanding was quick and 
lively in little things, and ſometimes would ſoar high 
enough in great ones, but unable to keep it up with any 
long attention, or application. Witty in all ſorts of conver- 
ſation ; and telling a ſtory ſo well, that not out of flattery, 
but for the pleaſure of hearing it, we uſed to ſeem ignorant 
of what he had repeated to us ten times before, as a good 
comedy will bear the being ſeen often. Of a wonderful mix- 


heart on the fair ſex, yet neither angry with rivals, nor in 
the leaſt nice as to their being beloved; and while he facri— 
ficed all things to his miſtreſſes, he would uſe to grudge 
and be uneaſy at their lofing a little of it again at play, 
though never fo neceſſary for their diverſion-: nor would he 
venture five pounds at tennis to thoſe ſervants, who might 
obtain as many thouſands, either before he came thither, or 
as ſoon as he left off. Not falſe to his word, but full of 
diſſimulation, and very adroit at it, yet no man caſier to be 
impoſed on; for his great dexterity was in cozening him- 
ſelt, by gaining a little one way, while it coſt him ten times 
as much another; and by careſſing thoſe perſons moſt, who 
nad deluded him the ofteneſt; and yet the quickeſt in the 
world at ſpying ſuch a ridicule in another. Familiar, eaſy, 
and good natured ; but for great offences ſevere and inflexi- 
ble: alſo in one week's abſence, quite forgetting thoſe ſer- 
ants, to whoſe faces he could hardly deny any thing. In the 
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in a king of England, turns things juſt upſide down, and 
expotes a prince to his people's mercy. It did yet worſe in 
him, for it forced him alſo to depend on his great neighbour 
of France; who played the broker with him ſufficiently in 
all thoſe times of extremity. Yet this profuſeneſs of his 
did not ſo much proceed from his overvaluing thoſe he fa- 
voured, as from his undervaluing any ſums of money which 
he did not ſee; though he found his error in this, but J 
confeſs a little of the lateſt. He had ſo natural an averſion 
to all formality, that with as much wit as moſt kings ever 
had, and with as majeſtic a mein, yet he could not on pre- 
are Þ 
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parliament, or at council, either in words or geſture ; which 


1 4 4 P 5 8 \ 

5 0 Coke ſays, that king Charles left the nation more vitiated and de- 
S in their manners, than ever it was by any other king; having not 
wy tuandered away the ancient revenue, of the crown, which were 


ture ; loſing all his time, and till of late ſetting his whole 


micſt of all his remiſſneſs, ſo induſtrious and indefatigable 


meditation act the part of a king for a moment, either at 
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carried him into the other extreme, more inconvenient of 
the two, of letting all diſtinction and ceremony fall to the 


ground, as uſeleſs and foppiſh, His temper, both of body 
and mind, was admirable, which made him an eaſy generous 


lover, a civil obliging huſband, a friendly brother, an in- 


dulgent father, and a good natured maſter. If he had been 


as ſollicitous about improving the faculties of his mind, as 
he was. in the management of his bodily health ; though, 
alas! the one proved unable to make his life long, the other 
had not failed to have made it famous. He was an illuſtri— 
ous exception to all the common rules of phy ſiognomy: for 
with a moſt Saturnine harſh ſort of countenance, he was both 
of a merry and merciful diſpoſition; and in the laſt thirty 
years of his life, as fortunate, as thoſe of his father had been 
diſmal and tumultuous. | | 

Ik his death has been by ſome ſuſpe&ed of being un- 
timely, it may be partly imputed to his extreme healthy con- 
ſtitution, which made the world as much ſurprized at his 
dying before threeſcore, as if nothing but an ill accident 
could have Killed him. I would not ſay any thing on fo 
ſad a ſubject, if I did not think filence itſelf would in ſuch a 
caſe fignify too much; and therefore, as an impartial writer, 
I am obliged to obſerve, that the moſt knowing, and moſt 
diſcerning of his phyficians [doctor Short] did not only be- 
ſieve him poiſoned, but thought himſelf” ſo too not long 


after, for having declared his opinion a little too boldly. 
But here I muſt needs take notice of an unuſual piece of 


Juſtice, which yet all the world has almoſt unanimouſly 
agreed in; I mean, in not ſuſpecting his ſucceſſor of the 


leaſt connivance in ſo horrid a villany; and perhaps there 


was never a more remarkable inſtance of the wonderful power 
of truth and innocence; for it is next to a miracle, that ſo 
untortunate a prince, in the midſt of all thoſe diſadvantages 
he lies under, ſhould be yet cleared of this, even by his greateſt 
enemies; notwithſtanding all thoſe circumſtances that uſed to 
give a {uſpicion, and that extreme malice which has of late 
attended him in all his other actions !.“ | 

After giving theſe different characters of king Charles II. 
drawn by ſuch able hands, I think myſelf obliged to make 
a ſort of parallel, in order to aſſiſt the reader in the dif- 
covery of the truth. Dr. Burnet biſhop of Saliſbury was a 
Scotchman. He had been educated among the epiſcopa- 
lians, but however, was always accuſed of preſerving a tinc- 
ture of preſbyterianiſm, the religion of his country, when 
free to purſue his inclination. He is likewiſe accuſed of 
having been entirely in the whig party. In ſhort, he had 
no reaſon to be pleaſed with either Charles II. or James II. 
and therefore we muſt read with caution whatever he ſays, 
not reconcileable with the known actions of Charles II. or 
expreſsly contradicted by others. a 

It is not difficult to diſcover, that Burnet's picture of 
Charles Il. is very much charged. 'The painter has ſtrongly 
drawn all the lines, which he thought might beget a likeneſs 
between the picture and the original, without any regard to 
the reputation of this prince, It is even ſeen, that poſſibly 
he ſpoke with prejudice, and by this prejudice, was led to 
credit too lightly what he had received upon hearſay to the 
king's diſadvantage. For inſtance, what he affirms, that 
Charles, after the battle of Worceſter, ſhewed a temper ſo 
careleſs, that he was then diverting himſelf with trifles in as 
unconcerned a manner, as if he had ſuſtained no loſs, and been 
in no danger at all, appears to me a little aggravated. It is 
not even probable, that the biſhop could be informed of the 
king's actions at that time, by eye-witneſſes. When he ſays, 
the king had great vices, but ſcarce any virtues to correct 
them, this plainly appears to be the language of paſſion and 
prejudice. When he ſays again, the king never forgave any 
thing that was done againſt himſelf, this muſt be aggravated. 
For if he was mercileſs to lord Ruſle!l, colonel Sidney, fir 
Thomas Armſtrong, and ſome others, it cannot-from rhence 
be inferred, that he never forgave. Such expreſſions ex- 
cepted, which diſcover ſome paſſion in the author, the reſt 
of Charles TI's character is true in general. This I believe, 
becauſe I find it agreeable to the hiſtory of his reign, and 
becauſe the earl of Mulgrave has in his picture drawn the 
ſame lines with Dr. Burnet, to expreſs his likeneſs. All the 
difference between theſe two authors, is, that in the biſhop's 
picture, the principal lines are ſtrongly expreſſed, and much 
ſoftened in the earl's. | 

The ear] of Mulgrave, afterwards marquis of Normandy, 
and then duke of Buckinghamſhire, was entirely in the tory. 
party, and if common report may be credited, his religion, 


eſteemed facred, and which ſhould have ſupported it againſt foreign force 

and inteſtine diſcord, but left ſuch a debt upon it as never befote was heard 

of, nor contracted by ſuch means, tom. II. p. 
11 


17 
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I, King 
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this prince, he denies not the general ſuſpicion of bis being 
poiſoned. Burnet ſays alſo the ſame thing. The earl infiſts 
that the duke of York was not ſuſpected of the leaſt con- 
nivance at ſo horrid a villany. The ſame is likewiſe to be 
found in Burnet. If the laſt ſays, king Charles was a papiſt, 
this is not denied by the earl. He only imputes it to two 
cauſes, firſt, to a complaiſance for the company he was forced 
to keep- in his exile; and ſecondly, to the oppoſition he met 
with in parliaments, which threw him into the arms of the 
papiſts. If the firſt of theſe cauſes be true, the ſecond can- 
not be ſo, ſince the King was not twice a papiſt. Beſides the 
oppoſitions in parliament were partly owing to a belief, that 
he defigned to introduce popery. | 

Burnet ſays, Charles was incapable of any application. 
The earl ſays the ſame. The biſhop ſays, the king was 
for rendering himſelf abſolute. If the earl ſays it not in 
expreſs terms, he ſufficiently intimates it, by ſaying, © That 
the Roman catholic party lulled him afleep with the en- 
chanting ſongs of ſovereignty and prerogative. Burnet 
ſays, the king was apt to forgive all crimes, but never for- 
gave any thing that was done againſt himſelf. The earl 
praiſes his clemency, and ſays, “ he was eaſy and good-na- 
tured in trifles, but in great affairs ſevere and inflexible.” 
This may be the biſhop's meaning expreſſed in other 
words. | | 
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m I, King Charles II. left no iflue by his queen, Donna Catherina, daugh- 
ter of John IV. king of Portugal. But by his ſeveral miſtreſſes, he had the 
following children. + 825 ) 1 

1. By Mrs. Lucy Walters, daughter of Richard Walters, Eſq. James 
duke of Monmouth, born at Rotterdam, April 9, 1649. beheaded on 
Tower-hill, July 15, 168 5. He married in 1665, Anne Scot, daughter of 
Franeis earl of Buckleugh in Scotland. 5 | 

2, By Mrs. Elizabeth Killigrew, viſcounteſs Shannon, daughter of fir 
William Killigrew, Charlot-Jeremia-Henrietta-Maria-Fitz- roy, who died 
in 1684. Her huſbands were, James Howard, and fir William Paſton earl 
of Yarmouth. | | 

3. By Mrs, Catharine Peg, daughter of Thomas Peg, Eſq. Charles Fitz- 
Charles earl of Plymouth, commonly called Don Carlos, born 1658, killed 
October 17, 1680, at Tangier, He married Bridget daughter of fir Thomas 
vom duke of Leeds, who married afterwards Dr, Bits the late biſhop of 

ereford, | 


Ireland, and wife of Roger Palmer earl of Caſtlemain, created lady Nonſuch, 
counteſs of Southampton, and ducheſs of Cleveland, who died in 1709, he 
had three ſons, and three daughters. 1. Charles Fitz-roy, born 1662, cre- 
ated 1675, duke of Southampton, and after his mother's death duke of Cleye- 
land. His wives were Mary daughter of fir Henry Wood, and Alice daugh- 
ter of fir William Poultney. 2. Henry Fitz- roy duke of Grafton, born Sep- 
tember 20. 1663, and killed October 9, 1690, at the ſiege of Cork in Irc- 
land. His wife was Habella daughter of Henry Bennet, earl of Arlington, 
married after his death to fir Thomas Hanmer, Bart. z. George Fitz-roy 
duke of Northumberland, born December 28, 1665, who died July 8, 
1716, without children. 4. Anne Fiiz-roy born Feb. 29, 1661, mar- 
ricd in 1674, to Thomas Lennard earl of Suſſex. 5. Charlotte Fitz-roy, 
born September 5, 1664, married Feb. 20, 1676-7, to fir Edward Henry 


at Pontoiſe in France. 

5. By Mrs. Eleanor Gwin, 1. Charles Beauclerk duke of St. Albans, born 
May 8, 1670, who married Diana Vere, eldeſt daughter and coheireſs of 
Aubrey de Vere, the 2oth and laſt earl of Oxford. 2. James Beauclerk 
born December 25, 1671. He ned in 1680 in France. 

6. By Louiſe de Querouaille ducheſs of - Portſmouth, Charles Lenox 
duke of Richmond and Lenox, born July 29, 1672, who died May 27, 
1723. His wife was Anne, eldeſt daughter of Francis lord Brudenel. 

7. By Mrs. Mary Davis, Mary Tuder, born October 16, 1673, married 
in Auguſt 1687, to Francis lord Ratcliff earl of Derwentwater. See Sand- 
tord, p. 639, &c. | 

II. In this reign the city of London put on a new face, by being rebuilt, 
after the great tire, in ſo handſome and well contrived a manner, as hath 
greatly contributed to the beauty, healthfulneſs, and conveniency of that 
great and noble city, In this reign likewiſe it was, that the royal 
Hoſpital at Chelſea, was founded. | 

III. By an indenture in the 12th of Charles II. gold and filver monies 
were coined in the ſame pieces, and at the fame rates, as in the 2d of Charles I, 
See above p. 801. note—By another indenture in the 22d of king 
Charles II. Crown gold, twenty-two carats fine, and two carats allay, was 
coined into 441. 10s. by tale; namely, into pieces to go for ten ſhillings, twenty 
ſhillings, forty ſhillings, or five pounds a piece; and a pound of filver of 
the old ſtandard into three pounds two ſhillings by tale; namely into crowns, 
half crowns, ſhillings, half ſhillings, groats, half ſixpences, half groats, and 
pence. mnt 
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like that of Charles II. was deiſm. In his deſcription of 


The ſtories which the king loved to talk over, are in both. 


 CarorLvs SECYNDUS, 1648. on each fide of the middle tower is vc, R 


4. By Mrs. Barbara Villiers, heires of William viſcount Grandiſon in 


Lee earl of Litchſield. 6. Barbara born July 16, 1672, who became a nun 
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characters. The only difference is, that Burnet fürs . 
company grew weary of them, and the earl ſays, the 0 the 
were pleated with the repetition. But the raillery of dhe en 
of Rocheſter turns the balance for the biſhop. © earl 
Burnet ſays, Charles engaged in two wars againſt H 
land, without any colour, and the earl calls theſe ug. 1 
neceſſary. | | ars un. 
Burnet ſays, he contributed to the raiſing of the 5. 
neſs of France at ſea, and the earl ſays, he was not ſug. Feat | 
careful to depreſs the maritime improvements of pd 
and that here he wanted jealouſy. Is not this mück . 
ſame thing? the 


In ſhort, let theſe two pictures be compared with 
poſſible exactneſs, and they will both be found yer, OY 
but that the two painters had different views, and purſue? 
different methods. The one propoled to expreſs [tronoty 
the lines which might moſt contribute to a reſemblance 5 
the original, without regarding the beauty of the pid 10 


a ; 55 ty picture 
itſelf. The other, without omitting the ſame ines, which 


could not be done and the likeneſs preſerved, has taken all 
poſſible care to ſoften them, in order to hide, as much 
lay in his power, the deformities of the original. In aword, 
the one has given us an ugly, and the other a beautiful Ike. 
neſs. This doubtleſs, induced the earl to ſuppre(; ſeverd 
ſtrokes of his pencil, which might have improved the s 
ſemblance, but would have been prejudicial to the end = 
propoſed in his work m. 


The money of king Charles IT. was of three forts: the hammered bie 
was the only current coin, till 1663; the milled upon the fide: aud ag 
with the graining or letters upon the the edge The firſt money that bore the 
name of this king, was coined at Pontfract Caſtle ; round which is inſcribed 

: | everſc 
a crown, with CR. pum spIRo, sPERO. A crown hath Caro, j7 
D. G. MAG, B. F. ET. H. REX. In the field, HAN c. vrus, pkblt. 
1648. Reverſe p. Above the caſtle, vos r. MORTEM, aT RIB. ppg. 
FiLto, Upon the hammered money in general, he is repreſented with the 
half face, crown and band, &c. CAROLus II. p. 6. Mas, Brir, Fr 
ET. HIB. REx. Reverſe, the arms in one ſhield, not crown'd, with his fl. 
ther's motto, CyrIsTOo AUSPICE REGNO, The gold coins haye 
on one fide, the king's head laureat, with a youthful countenance, Reverke 
the arms in a ſingle ſhield, crown'd between c. R. FLORENT coxcgy. 
DIA REGN A. Another has xx behind the head. On the money called 
cutters, the legend goes quite round the head; which, it does not in 3 
very neat cutter, called by ſome the unmilled guinea, the king's head ex. 
tending to the rim, without the initial figures behind the head, and the 
titles abbreviated to CAR. D. G. M. BR. FR. ET, HI B. REX. Reverk 8 
the former 1662. The tive pounds, three pounds, and forty ſhilling pieces, 
have the king's head laureat, Caror.us II. DEI GRATIIA. Reverte, the 
arms of the tour kingdoms, fingle in four ſeparate ſhields crowned, a icep- 
ter in each of the vacancies, with a roſe, flower-de-lis, thiſtle, and harp at 
the points, and the c's interlink'd in the center. MAG. Br. FRA. ur, 1113. 
REX. 1673. Upon the rim, pEcus, ET TVTAMEN. Ax NO REGNI vi. 
CESIMO QUINTO, This king was the firit that coined Guixkas and 
half guineas, which he did in his 22d year. The guineas were ordered u 29 
at twenty ſhillings, the half guineas at ten fillings. As they are in evay 
body's hands, there is no need of giving a further deicription of them, Of th: 
hammer'd filver money, the fhilling is very fair, and has a crown for the 
mint mark. Of theſe there are two forts, one with XII. behind the head, which 
the other wants; as alſo the inner circle. (fig. 1.) The ſixpences are like 


the ſhillings, but have VI. inſtead of XII. The leſſer pieces, from the gion 


to the penny, are marked with the initial figures, 1111, 111, 11, 1. behind 
the head; except upon ſome of the two-pences, which want the figure:, 
This hammer*d money continued current till 1663, when the milled money 
came to be in uſe. Of this there is a very fair crown, having a role under 
the king's head laureat, from thence called the roſe crown, CaroLys 1, 
DEI GRA. Reverſe, Mas. BR. Fra. Er. Hin. REX. 1662. The Arms ol 
the four kingdoms in four Shields, France and England quartered together 
in the firſt and fourth : each ſhield is crowned ; between them are Cs It» 
terlinked, and St. George's croſs radiant in the center; upon the rim, EC, 
ET TUTAMEN. (fig. 2.) The half-crowns are like the crowns ; only one 
has the vear in figures upon the rim, Ax No REGNT. xVIII. The miled 
ſhillings are neatly ſtruck, having the c's between the four flields crown'c, 
with the arms ſingle, and inſcribed as the crown. Upon ſome is an elephant; 


upon others the prince's feathers; and a third has the ſcepters. The fs. 


pence is like the ſhilling. The groat has four c's interlinked, with a roc, 
thiſtle, fleur-de-lis, and harp in the vacancies. Thie thiecpence, We 
pence and penny, have as many c's thereon crown'd. In 167: 
the king coined. copper half. pence and farthings. They have, on one fic 
the king's head laureat, CaroLvs. A. CAROLO. Reverſe, Britannia, and 
round her BrxiTAXxNIA, with the year in the excrgue. There was auother 


farthing coined of rare copper, having on the reverie, q r Manta 
VINDICO, exergue, BRITANNIA. 
French king. | 
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[1684-5] VV ifere a few hours after Charles had 

reſigned his laſt breath, his brother, the 
London, by the name of JAuEs II. Having ſeen how the 
overnment was ſettled for ſome years paſt, we muſt not 
think it ſtrange, there was no endeavours, either in London 
or any other part of the kingdom, to oppoſe the new king. 
Of the two parties in England, that againſt the bill of ex- 
eluſion was triumphant, and the other entirely broken and 
oppreſſed. The acceſſion of James II. to the crown, was a 
freih occaſion of triumph to the former, and notwithſtanding 
the fears expreſſed by the other party, about a Catholic ſuc- 
ceſſor, they who had ſupported his intereſt, endeavoured to 
repreſent the late change, as the greateſt of bleſſings to the 
Engliſh nation. The king, on his part, omitted nothing 
that lay in his power to confirm the good opinion his 
friends had of his virtue and fincerity. As ſoon as the lords 
were returned to Whitehall from proclaiming the king, he 
aſſembled the privy-council, and made the following ſpeech : 


„My Lords, St | | 

© Before I enter upon any other buſineſs, I think fit to ſay 
ſomething to you. Since it hath pleaſed Almighty God to 
place me in this ſtation, and I am now to ſucceed fo good and 
gracious a king, as well as ſo very kind a brother, I think fit 
to declare to you, that I will endeavour to follow his ex- 
ample, and moſt eſpecially in that of his great clemency and 
tenderneſs to his people. I have been reported to be a man 
for arbitrary power; but that is not the only ſtory has been 
made of me; and I ſhall make it my endeavour to preſerve 
this government both in church and tate, as it is now by law 
clabliſhed. I know the principles of the church of Eng- 
land are for monarchy, and the members of it have ſhewed 
= themſelves good and loyal ſubjects, therefore I ſhall always 
& take care to defend and ſupport it. I know too, that the laws of 
England are ſufficient to make the king as great a monarch as 
[can with; and as I ſhall never depart from the juſt rights 
and prerogative of the crown, ſo I ſhall never invade any 
man's property. I have often heretofore ventured my life in 
defence of this nation, and I ſhall ſtill go as far as any man 
in preſerving it in all its juſt rights and liberties.” 
This ſpeech being addreſſed to a council wholly compoſed 
of perſons devoted ro the king, was received with great ap- 
plauſe. His majeſty was defired that it might be printed, 
and diſperſed among the people, which was immedintely 
done. Moreover, great care was taken to extol the King's 
extreme affection for his ſubjects; and, above all, his ſtrict 
obſervance of his word and faith was ſo induftriouſly pro- 
Pagated, that ſome counting it impoſſible for the king to 
promife what he- did not intend to perform, began to give 
nim the name of JAxzEs TAE Just, as if to fay and to do, 
Were in him one and the ſame thing. | 

The next day, the king publiſhed a proclamation, de- 
Caring, that all perſons who at the late king's deceate were 
pofleſſed of any office ſhould be continued in the ſame, till 


Another proclamation was put ont for levying the additional excile, 
„nich had been given to the late king only for life, There was a clauſe in 
13 act, that empowered the treaſury to make a farm of it for three years, 
wühout adding a limiting clauſe, in caſe it ſhould be fo long due. And it 
wh thought a great ſtretch of the clauſe, to make a fraudulent farm, by 
a ich it ſhould continue to be levied three years after it was determined, 
coding to the letter and intent ot the act. A farm was now brought out, 


duke of Vork, was proclaimed King in 


HISTORY ENGLAND. 


The Reign of King Jaws II. from his Acceſſion to the Throne, to the Eſtabliſhment of King 
WILLIAM and Queen Maxr : containing the Space of Four Years and Seven Days. 


r HH 


the king's pleaſure was further known. He declared, more- 


over, that all orders and directions given by the late king's 


privy-council, ſhould be obeyed and performed, as if he were 


ſtill alive. This is a clear evidence of the great influence 
that the kipg, when duke of Vork, had in the counſels of 
the king his brother. Upon his coming to the crown, he 
made no changes, either in the council, or in the chief places 
of truſt, a plain ſign that he looked upon the poſſeſſors as his 
creatures. And indeed, fince his return trom Scotland, he 
had properly governed the kingdoni in his brother's name. 
This being known to all, might have ſhewn with what in- 
tention he promiſed to preſerve the Proteſtant r-ligion, and 
the rights of the ſubject, ſince no man could be ipnoraat, 
that he was the principal author of the plots in the late reign, 
againſt religion, and the liberties of the nation. But the 
tories, who were then highly exalted, were willing to ſhut 
their eyes, and not ſee the danger the proteſtant religion was 
in, under a king who was fo zealous a papiſt. The king's 
bare word was ſufficient to calm all their uneafineſs on 
that account. As for. arbitrary power, which began to be 
introduced in the late reign, far from being frighted at it, 
they rather conſidered it as an effectual means to keep their 


- adverſarics, the whigs, in ſubjection. Had they known cr 


foreſeen to what height James was reſolved to carry his power, 
they would, doubtleſs, have had other thoughts. But they 
imagined, things would always remain as they were, that 
is, in a ſituation to them very advantageous, | | 

Mott of the hiſtorians repreſent as ſurpriſing, the king's 
going publicly to maſs two days after his acceſſion to the 
ciown. But I cannot ſee any reaſon for this ſurpriſe. 
Since the year 1670, no man had been ignorant that the 
duke of York was a catholic. On this account he had re- 
ſigned the office of lord high-admiral, and in the following 
years, the bill of exclufion, which cauſed three parliaments 
to be diſſolved, had ſufficiently taught the Engliſh this truth. 
Where then could the wonder. be, to ſec him go to maſs, 
being king, fifice for the laſt fourteen years he had not con- 
cealed his religion, though he had run the riik of forfeiting 
his right to the crown ? | | 

But what gave more juft cauſe of ſurpriſe, was, his re- 
quiring by proclamation the fame week, that the cuſtoms, 
and other duties which had been granted to the king bis bro- 
ther, only for lite, ſhould be continued to be colleed *, 
This was a manifeſt invaſion of the nation's rights and liber— 
ties db. He could not be ignorant, that an ercroachment of 
the ſame nature had occattohed a great conteſt between the 
king his father and the parliament, and that this conteſt pro- 
duced the petition of right. And vet, he not only undertook 
the ſame thing, but uſed alſo the fame reaſons with Charles J. 
which were 10 little ſatisfactory to the parliament. His pro- 
ceedings were the more ſurpriſing, as he affected to take by 
authority, what he knew would not be retuled by the parlia— 
ment, conſidering the preſent dilpoſition of the kingdom, 
Though his friends endeavoured to excule this conduct, it 
made impreſſion upon many of both parties, who had no 


as made during the king's life, though it was well known. that no ſach farm 
had been made, tor it was made after his death, but a falle date put to it, 


Burnet, p. 022, 


b It was an open violation of our fundamental conſtitution, by which no 
money can be Jevied on the ſubject, but by they conſent in pariaroent, 
Dr, Welwool rightly obſerves, p. 138. 
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good opinion of a reign which began in this manner. This 
gave occaſion to fear, that the new king's promiſes were not 
ſo firmly to be relied on, as was pretended. | 

Another ſtep the king made at the ſame time, and, as it 
ſeems, without any neceſſity, was to cauſe it to be publiſhed, 
and atteſted by father Huddleſton a prieſt, that Charles II. 
died a catholic, and that the ſame prieft gave him the eucha- 
riſt and extreme unction. Huddleſton publiſhed withal a 
little treatiſe, called, “ A ſhort and plain way to the faith 
and church ;” which treatiſe, the author affirms, made great 
impreſſions upon the mind of king Charles, in the year 1651, 
immediately after the battle of Worceſter, ſo that he de- 
clared, “ he had not ſeen any thing more plain and clear 


upon the ſubject ; and the arguments drawn from ſucceſſion . 


were ſo concluſive, he did not conceive how they could be 
denied.” Moreover, at the ſame time, James ordered two 
papers to be publiſhed, found in the king his brother's ſtrong 
box, written with his own hand, both tending to prove the 
neceſſity of a viſible church and guide in matters of faith ©, 
To confirm that Charles II. was really a catholic, Mr. Wil- 


liam Chaffinch, keeper of the king's cloſet, made no ſcruple 


to ſhew a little chapel annexed to the cloſet, where the king 


went ſecretly to maſs. It is hard to conceive, what great 


advantage it could be to James to divulge ſuch a ſecret, con- 
ſidering the injury he did the late king's reputation, Who had 
ſo frequently and ſolemnly affirmed in full parliament, that 
he was a good proteſtant, and had poſitively promiſed to 
maintain the proteſtant religion to the utmoſt of his power. 
As James thereby manifeſtly ſhewed the inſincerity of his 
brother, he ſhould, it ſeems,. have feared, it would be 
inferred, there was no more reaſon to confide in his own 
promiſes. 

The funeral of Charles II. was ſolemnized on the 14th 
of February at night. It may eafily be judged, it was not 
very expenſive, fince eight days were ſufficient for the pre- 
parations. It is obſervable, that Charles II. had neglected, 
after his reſtoration, to ſolemnize his father's funeral, on 
pretence, that his body could not be found in Windſor cha- 
pel, the place where it was interred, as the lord Clarendon 
ſays in his hiſtory. But as it would have been eaſy to ſearch 
the whole chapel, it is more likely, the reaſon of that neglect 
was the charges of a funeral, tho' Charles II. had received 
for that purpoſe from the parliament the ſum of ſeventy 
thouſand pounds, For the ſame reaſon, probably, James 
cauſed his brother to be buried with little pomp, though 
Charles left him ninety thouſand guineas in a box. 

Two days after, the King ordered the privy-councillors 
and great oflicers of the crown and houſhold to be {worn, 
and at the fame time filled the vacant places. The office of 
lord-treaſurer, vacant fince the year 1679, by the refigna- 
tion of the earl of Danby, was conferred on Lawrence Hyde, 


earl of Rocheſter, the king's brother-in-law ; Henry earl of 


Clarendon, clder brother to the earl of Rocheſter, was made 
lord privy-ſeal; and George Savil, marquis of Hallifax, 
preſident of the council ©, | 
In the mcan time, the counties, cities, boroughs, and uni- 
verſities, were employed in preparing congratulatory addreſſes 
to the king, upon his acceſhon to the crown, Theſe ad- 
dreiſes, for the moſt part, took notice of the king's poſitive 
declaration to the privy-council, to maintain the church of 
England and the liberties of the nation. But there were two 
amongſt others very remarkable. The firſt from the barriſters 
and ſtudents of the Middle-Temple, wherein * with the 
deepeſt ſenſe of gratitude they acknowledged his majeſty's 
great goodnels in extending his royal care of the govern- 
ment to the preſervation of the cuſtoms, which had been 
continually received by his royal predeceflors for ſome hun— 
dreds of years, and never queſtioned by any parliament, un- 
leſs in that wherein were ſown the ſeeds of rebellion againſt 


© The duke of Ormond, beſides the king's atteſtation, declared the papers 
to be king Charles's own hand, 

The duke of Beaufort was made lord preſident of Wales; the lord Ar- 
lington lord high chamberlain ;- the duke of Ormond lord ſteward of the 
houſhold ; the lord Godolphm lord chamberlain to the queen; the lord 
viſcount Newport treafurer of the houſhold ; the lord Maynard comptroller; 
Henry Savil vice-chamberlain ; Henry Bulkley maſter of the houſhold ; 
fir Stephen Fox, fir William Boreman, fir Winſton Churchill, and fir 
Richard Maton, clerks and comptrollers of the green-cloth, Kennet, 
* 421. | | 
Fo The reaſon of tnanking the king for ſeizing the cuſtoms, alledged by 
thoſe gentlemen, was, “ That thouſands would be ruined that had paid 
cuſtom in the late king's time, if the cuſtoms were not levied, and by an 
exceilive exportation and importation cuſtom-free, that branch of the reve- 
nue would be rendered unprofitable for ſome years to come.” Not con- 
iidering that entries might be made, and bonds taken, to be ſued when the 
act for granting them ſhould paſs, 3 | 

' This is the true addretz from Sewell's hiſtory of the quakers, Rapin 
nas wrongly followed Echard, and given it as follows, We ate come to 


- enſuing parliament, as would not only concur in ſe 


* 
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the king his father ©.” They concluded with ſaying, 6 1. 
there never want millions as loyal as we are, to 9 
their lives and fortunes in defence of your ſacred bete“ 


and prerogative in its full extent:“ and promiſed ch. 


} 
at they 
for the 
but a! 
eſs from 


would endeavour the choice of ſuch repreſentatiyes 


revenue to ſupport the government as formerly, 

ſhew an entire confidence in his majeſty. The addr 
the county of Suffolk had theſe words: We re "PEA 
day making ſteps towards your majeſty's grandeur, by g, 
care for ſending fit repreſentatives to a parliament, tha by 
hope will no more endure excluders than a late one dig = 
horrers.” The Quakers alſo preſented an addreſs to the Hu 
wherein they ſaid : “ Whereas it hath pleaſed Almi 
God (by whom kings reign) to take hence the late Jing 
Charles the ſecond, and to preſerve thee peaceably to fs. 
cced ; we thy ſubjects heartily defire, that the giver of ," 
good and perfect gifts, may pleaſe to endue thee with gil. 
dom and mercy in the uſe of thy great power, to his gore 
the king's honour, and the kingdom's good. And it bete 
our fincere reſolution, according to our peaccable pringjnj,; 
and converſation (by the aſſiſtance of Almighty God) 0 ü 
peaceably and honeſtly, as becomes true and faithful {uljeq, 
under the king's government, and a conſcientious people th, 


truly fear and ſerve God: we do humbly hope, that the King's: 


tenderneſs will appear and extend with his power to expreſs 
the ſame f.“ | 


[1685] The king's and queen's coronation was celebrated 


the 23d of April, St. George's-day, patron of the order gf 
the Garter. Though ſuch a ceremony cannot be ſolempized 
without pomp, it was obſerved, the King retrenched ſeyery 
things which cauſed a needleſs expence, as for inſtance, the 
cavalcade from the Tower to Weſtminſter, which was wont 
to be performed the day before the coronation, ſaving ther. 
by a charge of ſixty thouſand pounds. But if ſome authyr, 
are to be credited, the moſt confiderable retrenching was in 


the words of the coronation oath, out of which, they pie. 


tend, ſeveral material things were ſtruck, without ſpecifying 


the particulars. Others maintain, it is an aſperſion on arch. 


biſhop Sancroft, who is ſuppoſed, without foundation, to 
have conſented to the abridging of the oath. As I have ſcen 
no proof on either fide, I forbear to decide. Thus much is 
certain, the crown not being fit for the King's head, was 
often in a totteripg condition, and like to fall off, M.. 
Henry Sidney ſupporting it once with his hand, pleatunr!y told 
the king, “ This is not the firſt time our family hath ſup. 
ported the crowns.” The people reckoned this an il} omen 
to the king, as well as another thing which happenel the 
ſame day. In one of the churches in London, the King 
arms, painted in a glaſs window, ſuddenly fell down and 
broke in pieces, while the reſt of the window was ſtanding, 
without a poſſibility of diſcovering why that part ſnould tel 
ſooner than the reſt®, _ | | 
The ſame day that the king was crowned at London, the 
parliament of Scotland met at Edinburgh, William Douglats, 
duke of Queenſbury, being lord high-commiſſoner, his 
lord was entirely in the king's party, but not in fuck a min- 
ner as to pretend to ſacrifice to him the proteſtant religion 
and his country's liberties. Before he left London in ore! 
for Scotland, he told the king plainly, he could not eng'ge 


to ſerve him in any thing but what ſhould be agreeable to be 


laws: whereupon the king proteſted to him, he had no ih. 
tention to make any breach either in the eſtabliſhed religion 
or the laws, 

The king's letter to the Scoteh parliament ran,“ That 
the many experiences he had of the loyalty and exemplatz 
forwardneſs of that ancient kingdom, by their repretentatiys 
aſſembled in parliament in the reign of his brother, male 
him deſirous to call them together in the beginning 0: [:15 


teſtify our ſorrow for the death of our good friend Charles, and our 10 
for thy being made our governor, We are told thou art not of the peril 
ſion of the church of England no more than we ; therefore we hope tus! 
wilt grant us the ſame liberty which thou alluweit thyſelf.” 5 

„ Mr. Sidney, who was afterwards carl of Rumney in king Willams 
reign, was one of the principal inſtruments in the downfall of king Janes 
and one of the firſt that went and joined the prince of Orange. Rap. 

The crown was not well fitted to the king's hend: it came down tee of 
and covered the upper part of his face, The canopy carried over Hin © 
alſo break. But to take ſuch things for omens is ridiculous, Turner pre 
ed the coronation ſermon, in which he ſet forth that part of Con! jan 
Chlorus's hiſtory, wherein he tried who would be the trueſt to theit , 199 
and reckoned that thoſe would be faithfulleſt to himfelf who were 8 
to their God, The king and queen reſolved to have all done in the po” 
tant torn), aad to aſſiſt in all the prayers : only the king would pot Feet 
the ſacrament. In this certainly his prieſts diſpenſed with him, aud he s 
ſuch ſenſes given him of the oath, that he either took it as a tin wit ae 
ſolution not to keep it, or he had a reſerved meaning in his ot Ale 
Burnet, p. 628. _ 
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WY | 
reign, to give them an opportunity not only of ſhewing their 
duty, but alſo to be exemplary to others in their demonſtra- 
tions of their affection to bis perſon, and compliance with 
his defires. That which he had to propole to them at this 
time, was what was as necetlary for their ſafety as his ſervice, 
and had a greater tendency to ſecure their own privileges 
and properties, than the aggrandizing his power, which, 
however, he was reſolved to maintain in its greateſt luſtre, 
that he might be the more enabled to defend and protect 
their religion as eſtabliſhed by law, and their rights and 
properties, againſt phanatical ! contrivances, murderers, al- 
{fins k, which had brought them into ſuch difficulties, as 
ovly the ſteady reſolutions of his brother and thoſe employed 
by him, could have ſaved them from the moſt horrid confu- 
ſons and inevitable ruin, That nothing had been left unat- 
tempted by thoſe inhuman traitors, to overturn their peace; 
and therefore he hoped they would be wanting in nothing to 
ſecure themſelves and him.” — 

The high commiſſioner ſeconded the king's letter with a 
ſpeech, wherein he gave them aflurance of his majeſty's reſo- 


Jution to protect and maintain the religion and government 


of their church as by law eſtabliſhed! ; and allo the ſubjects 
rights and properties, in ſuch manner, that no perſon ſhould 
be injured by any arbitrary oppreſſions of ſoldiers or others; 
:nd he would condeſcend as much in the buſineſs of the ex- 
ciſe and militia as could be jullly expected. And, on the 
other fide, his majeſty expected from them, to aflert the 
rights and prerogatives of the crown, and to eſtabliſh the re- 
venue as amply upon him and his ſucceſlors, as it was en— 
joyed by the King his brother. In the laſt place, the lord- 
commiſſioner deſired in very pathetic terms, that effectual 
means might be found to deſtroy the phanatical party, who 
were wretches of ſuch. monſtrous principles and practices, 
as paſt ages never heard, nor thoſe to come will hardly be- 
lie ve. | 

Theſe phanatical murderers and aſſaſſins could be no other 
than the preſbyterians of Scotland, who were properly the 
body of the nation, to whom was imputed the murder of the 
archbiſhop of St. Andrews, as if it had been committed by 
the determination of the whole preſbyterian party. | 

James Drummond, earl of Perth, lord chancellor, made a 
ſpeech likewiſe, in. which he enlarged on the King's great vir- 
tues. I do not know whether he was yet a papiſt, but at 
leaſt, preſently after, he embraced the catholic religion, 
and by that infallible means ſupplanted the duke of Queenſ- 
bury. | | | 

The parliament returned a very humble and ſubmiſhve 
anſwer to the king, promiſing to do whatever he deſired. 
To perform which promile they forthwith paſſed the three 


| following acts. 


By the firſt act were ratiſied all ſtatutes paſſed in the late 


reign for the ſecurity of religion as at preſent profeſſed with- 
in the kingdom. 5 


By the ſecond, they annexed the exciſe of foreign and in- 


land commodities to the crown of Scotland for ever. 

By the third, they ordained, that all ſuch perſons, as be- 
ing cited in caſe of high-treaſon, field or houſe conventicles, 
or church irregularities, ſhould refuſe to give teſtimony, 
thould be liable to be puniſhed as guilty of thoſe crimes re- 
ſpectively, in which they refuſed to be witneſſes. 

Before the meeting of the parliament of England, which 


was called the 19th of May, three perſons, odious to the 


king, the papiſts, and the prevailing party, were brought to 
their trials. The firſt was the ſamous Titus Oates, diſco- 
verer of the popiſh plot, and one of the witnefles againſt the 
condemned jeſuits. He was acculed of perjury on two points 
ot his evidence, namely, for affirming upon oath, that he 
Was preſent at the grand conſult held at London the 24th of 
April 1678, where, as he pretended, the reſolution of killing 
the king was taken. Secondly, for ſaying, that father Ire— 
land, an executed jeſuit, was at London ſuch a day. To 
convict him of theſe two real or pretended crimes, he was 
brought before chief. juſtice Jeffries at the King's-bench bar, 
the 8th and gth of May 1685. As I have amply ſpoken of 
this matter in the reign of Charles II. I ſhall not repeat here 
What has been already ſaid, but confine myſelf to ſhew the 
Partiality wherewith Oates was tried and condemned. 

In the firſt place, immediately after the indictment was 
read, and before any witneſs was heard, the attorney-general, 


ir Robert Sawyer, made a ſpeech, declaring, “ Oates was 


i a . 1 
The rigid covenanters and preſtyterians were called fanatics by the 
court, Rapin, | 


Rs Among theſe were the perſons that murdered the archbiſhop of St, 
ndrews, Id. | , 


- 


1” : N ' , : 
The fame as in England, none other being then tolerated in Scot- 
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one of the greateſt impoſtors that ever did appear upon 
the ſtage, either in this kingdom or any other nation.” 
It muſt be obſerved, this attorney-general had been one of 
the counſel for the king in 1678, to ſupport and improve 
Oates's evidence. | 


2. Twenty witneſſes from St. Omer's were produced, who 


fore, that Oates was at that placę the 24th of April 1678, at 
the very time that he ſaid he was prefent at the grand conſult, 
It is obſervable, that theſe very witneſſes had depoſed the 
ſame thing 1678, and that the jury had not regarded their 
evidence. But in 168; there was. not the leaſt reaſon to re- 
ject their depoſitions, 

3. Oates deſired it might be obſerved, that the king's 
counſel who were now againſt him, had been for him in the 
trials of the five jeſuits, and particularly the attorney and 
ſollicitor-general: that lord chicf-juſtice Jefferies, before 
whorn his cauſe was pleading, was among the king's counſel 
in 1678, and did then expreſsly declare,“ That the verdict 
againſt the five jeſuits was a juſt verdict.“ As he laid great 
ſtreſs upon the verdicts given upon his depoſitions, he was 
told, that theſe verdicts had been diſbelieved ſeveral times, 
as well as believed. Moreover, the records of the trials of 


fir George Wakeman and the earl of Caſtlemain were pro- 


duced, who being accuſed of the pretended plot, had been 


acquitted, and depoſed upon oath, that Oates had not ſaid 


one word of truth. 
4. Oates demanded, * Whether a papiſt in caſe of reli- 
gion might be believed?” It was replied, © He might.” 
And as if the queſtion had been impertinent and foreign to the 
purpoſe, juſtice Withens aſked him, © Wherher he was come 
there to preach ?” | | 
5. Oates urged the lord Coke's practice, who would not 
allow of a popiſh recuſant for a witneſs, even between party 
and party. To which it was anſwered in general, that this 
practice was contrary to law. 1 35 
6. He ſaid, that the witneſſes againſt him were brought 
up in a ſeminary, againſt law. Jefferies replied, ſo was a 
diſſenter. „ 1 
7. He inſiſted upon the ſtatute of the 27th year of Elizabeth 
againſt ſeminary prieſts and jeſuits. Whereupon Jefferies 
aſked him, whether the witneſſes owned themſelves to be 


prieſts and jeſuits ? 


8. He pleaded the ſtatute of the third of Charles I. to 
which Jefferies anſwered, It was nothing to the purpoſe. 

9. Laſtly, he repreſented, that the lord Shaftſbury, upon 
his trial, moving that he might have liberty to bring an in— 
dictment of perjury againſt the witnefles that accuſed him, 
the court over-ruled the motion, and would not ſuffer the 
king's evidence to be indicted of perjury, nor the popiſh plot 
called in queſtion. He inferred from thence, that having 
been himſelf evidence for the king. he could not for that rea- 
ſon be indicted of perjury. Jefferies told him all this was 
nothing to the purpoſe. Then ſumming up the evidence, he 
concluded with theſe words: *» There does not remain the 
leaſt doubt, but that Oates is the blackeſt and moſt perjured 
villain that ever appeared upon the face of the carth.” 

The jury withdrawing about a quarter of an hour brought 
him in guilty of the perjury he was accuſed of, 

The next day he was tried upon the ſecond indictment 
of perjury, concerning father Ireland. Above forty witnefles 
were produced againſt him, nine of whom were proteſtants, 
who ſwore, that Ireland was in Staffordſhire when Oates ſaid 
he was in London m, and he was alſo found guilty of this 
indictment. What is moſt ſtrange, ſome pretend, there is 
not the leaſt appearance of injuſtice or partiality in the verdict 
againſt Oates, but on the contrary, the partiality 1s evident 
in the verdict againſt the five jeſuits, I leave it to the un- 
bieſſed reader to compare them and judge. But at leaſt it 
cannot be denied, there was a great deal of paſſion in the 
ſentence againſt Oates, and much more in the execution of 
the ſame. The ſentence was as follows : 


1. That he ſhould pay for a fine one thouſand marks upon 


each indictment, | 
2. That he ſhould be ſtript of all his canonical habits. 


3. That he ſhould ſtand in the pillory before Weſtminſter- 


Hall gate on Monday next, for an hour's time, with a paper 


cover his head (which he muſt firſt walk with round about all 


the courts in Weſtminſter-Hall) declaring his crime; and 
that upon the firſt indictment. 


4. That for the ſecond indictment, he ſhould, upon Tuel- 


land. Id. 7 | 
m Tt undeniably appeared, from the books of one Hinton, a goldfinith 

in Lombard-ſtreet, that Ireland was in London at that time. Sce R. Coke, 
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day, ſtand in the pillory at the Royal Exchange in London, 

for an hour, with the ſame inſcription. 2 
5. On Wedneſday he ſhould be whipt from Aldgate to 

Newgate. | | | 
6. On Friday he ſhould be whipt from Newgate to Ty- 


burn. 


7. And for annual commemorations, upon every 24th of 
April, as long as he ſhould live, he was to ſtand in the pillory 
at Tyburn, juſt oppoſite to the gallows, for an hour. 

8. That, upon every gth of Auguſt, he was to ſtand in the 
pillory at Weſtminſter hall gate, becauſe he had ſworn that 
Ircland was in town between the 8th and 12th of Auguſt. 
The like on every 1oth of Auguſt at Charing-croſs, and over- 
againſt the Temple-gate every 11th of Auguſt. And upon 
every 2d of September he was to do the ſame at the Royal- 
Exchange. All this was to do every year during his lite, and 
be committed a cloſe priſoner, as long as he lived. 

After pronouncing this ſentence, Jefferies added, that if 
it bad been in his power, Oates ſhould have been condemned 
to die. . 

It muſt be obſerved, that ſtanding in the pillory, which in 
other countries only expoſes to ſhame, is in England ſome- 
thing more: for it is permitted to pelt thoſe that ſtand there, 
with dirt, and all ſorts of naſtineſs, and it often happens that 
the mob abuſe this liberty, and throw rotten eggs and even 
ſtones at the priſoner. | 

But what was thought moſt barbarous in this ſentence, was 
the ordering a man to be whipt twice in three days. Some 
charitable perſons uſed their endeavours to beg off part of 
this wretched man's puniſhment, and made applicarion to 
the queen, intreat ing her to intercede for him, at leaſt with 
regard to the ſecond ſcourging. But all interceſhon was in 
vain. The ſentence was executed with all imaginable rigour 
and barbarity. The firſt day he was tied to a cart, and as 
the hangman no doubt was commanded not to ſpare him, he 
executed the order with ſuch crucity, as was unknown to the 
Engliſh nation. Oates {wooned away ſeveral times the firſt 
day, with the extremity of the anguiſh, We may judge 
what he endured the ſecond day, when his wounds were yet 
tieth. Ina word, bis ſuſtaining ſuch great torments, and 
bing with fe, was looked upon as ſomething miraculous. 
Every one was ſenfible that both in the ſentence and in the 
execution revenge had a greater ſhare than juſtice, and that 
n 1423 made a facrifice to the mancs of the five Jeſuits exe- 
cutedd in the late reign. 

The next victim to the Catholics, not long after Oates, 
was Thomas Dangerſield, who diſcovered the pretended meal- 
tub-plot, which he had laid to the charge of the Proteſtapts. 
But afterwards, not being able to maintain before the council 
what he had depoſed, he confeſſed, he was perſuaded to in- 
vent it by the counteſs of Powis, and the Papiſh lords in the 
Tower. Moreover he bad publiſhed a narrative of all the 
ſecret practices uſed as well to corrupt him, as to render the 
plot probable, As he owned, he had received money from 
the late king and the duke of York, the laſt would never 
ſuffer ſuch an offence to go unpuniſhed, when he came to be 
king. Dangerfield therefore was committed to priſon, and 
indicted for publiſhing a ſcandalous libel, He was tried and 
brought in guilty by the jury, aſter which he received judg- 
ment at the King's-Bench bar, That he ſhould ſtand twice 
in the pillory ; that he ſhould be whipt from Aldgate to 
Newgate on one Gay, and from Newgate to Tyburn on ano- 
ther, and ſhould pay a fige of five hundred pounds.” The 


ſcourging was executed with rigour, though with leſs cruelty 


than on Oates. The ſecond day, Dangerfield, after the whip- 
ping was over, being in a coach againſt Hatton-Garden, Ro- 
bert Frances, a barriſter of Grey's- Inn, came to the coach- 


fide, and uſing ſome inſulting expreſſions, Dangerfield re- 


turned a reproachful anſwer”, Frances having a ſmall cane 
in his hand, thruſt it into his eve with all his force, which in 
two hours put an end to his life. Frances was condemned 
to be hanged, and was executed accordingly, the king, 
though ſtrongly ſollicited for a pardon, not thinking proper 
to leave ſuch a crime unpuniſhed e. | 
Richard Baxter, a Preſhyterian miniſter, famous for his 
voluminous writings during the troubles, in favour of his 
religion againſt the church of England, was the third inſtance 
of the mildneſs of the new government. As he could not be 


a Frances ſaid to him, “ How now, friend, had you had vour heat this 
morning?“ Upon which the other with two or thice curſes, called him 
% Son of a whore.“ Echard, Tom. III. p. 742. 

o Some ſay, that Frances was a virulent Papiſt; and others, tha he was a 
Proteſtant ; but others obſerve, that he was only inſtructed to die in the pro- 
feſſion of bring of the church of England, as by law eſtabliſhed. Kenner, 
p. 438. Echard, Lom. III. p. 742. 

„ B.xtei's counſel were Wallop, Williams, Rotherham, Atwood, and 
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with him, I would fay there ſtood two of the pre 


this reign as in the latter part of the former, all the juries 


proceeded againſt for his books publiſhed during the 

bles, by reaſon of the act of indemnity, occafion Was IG 
to proſecute him for a late book, intitled, A Tenphng 
the New Teſtament; wherein it was pretended, there = 
ſeveral ſeditious paſſages, and highly reſlecting on the bin 
Baxter being brought before Jefferies at the King's. Be be 
bar, and moving, that farther time might be allowed Fm 
for his trial, Jefferies, with his uſual moderation, cried - 
« I will not give him a minute's time more to ſave his new? 
we have had to do with other fort of perſons, but non, « 
have a ſaint to deal with; and I know how'to deal with {Ds 
as well as finners. Yonder (ſays he) ſtands Oates in the bY 
lory, and ſays, he ſuffers for the truth, and fo ſays Ba nh 


but if Baxter did but ſtand on the other fide of the wl 


pillory 
; a | ateſt rogue; 
and raſcals in the kingdom.“ In this manner did the judge 


prepare the jury, before any evidence was heard. It Would 
be needleſs to inſert the particulars of the charge, and Baxter 
defence. The point was only to know, whether certain pal 
ſages of his late book could be applied to the prelates of the 
church of England, or ſolely to thoſe of the church of Rom: 
Baxter's council? urged, that without a forced conſtruction. 
none of the paſſiges could be applied to the biſhops of the 
church of England, The whole proceſs turned upon this 
point. But ir will not be improper to ſhew the paſſion and 
partiality of Jefferies in this as in all other affairs. Biyter 
alledged in his defence, © That he had been ſo moderne wit, 
reſpect to the church of England, and had ipoken ſo honour. 
ably of the biſhops, that he had incurred the cenſure of mary 
of the Diſſenters upon that account.” Jefferies, laying afide 
on this occaſion the office of a judge to turn evidence, affirmed 
* That Baxter was an enemy to the name and thing, the 
office and perſons of biſhops ;” and ſeverely reprimanded the 
counſel, probably for defending their cauſe too well. Then, 
ſpeaking to Baxter, he ſaid, © Richard, thou art an old fel. 
low, and old knave, thou haſt written books enough to load 
a cart, every one is as full of ſedition, I might ſay treaſon, 
as an egg is full of meat. Hadſt thou been whipped out of 
thy writing trade forty years ago, it had been happy. Thou 
pretendeſt to be a preacher of the goſpel of peace, and thou 
haſt one foot in the grave; it is time for thee to begin to 
think what account thou intendeſt to give. But leave thee to 
thyſelf, and I ſee thou'lt go on as thou haſt begun; but by 
the grace of God I will look after thee. I know thou haſt x 
mighty party, and I ſee a great many of the brotherhood in 
corners, waiting to fee what will become of their mighty 
Don; and a doctor of the party [Dr. Bates] at your elboy; 
but by the grace of Almighty God I will cruth you all.” 

The chief juſtice in ſumming up the evidence faid ; © Itis 
notoriouſly known, that there has been a deſign to ruin the 
king and the nation; and this has been the main incendiary : 
he is as modeſt now as can be; but time was, when no man 
was ſo ready at Bind your kings in chains, and your nobles 
in fetters of iron; and to your tents, O Ifracl !' Gentlemen, 
for God's ſake do not let us be gulled twice in an age.” 

It manifeſtly appears from theſe laſt words of Jefferies, that 
Baxter's book was only a pretence to punith him for what he 
had done during the troubles. However that be, ſuch wi 
the impartial manner in which this judge directed the jury, 
There is ſcarce a man who will deny, that, as well during 


were packed, and had engaged beforchand to be guided by 
the court, In concluſion, Baxter being found guilty, judg- 
ment was given againſt him, to be fined five hundred marks; 
to lie in priſon till he paid it, and to be bound to his good be- 
haviour for ſeven years, 

The parliament met the 19th of May. But the king Was 
pleaſed that the commons ſhould firſt chooſe their ſpeaker, 
before he made his ſpeech to both houſes. The choice fel 
upon Sir John Trevor, who was recommended by the lord 
Middleton, one of the ſecretaries of ſtate ; after which, ths 
king came to the parliament the 22d of May, and made the 
following ſpeech to both houſes. As he had that morning 
received advice of the carl of Argyle's arrival in Scotland, ! 
gave him occafion to add ſomething to his ſpeech. 


My lords and gentlemen, | 
«© AFTER it pleaſed Almighty God, to take to his merc) 


Phipps, all retained by Sir Henry Aſhhurſt, who had a particular reſpect for 
Baxter. It may be noted of Baxter, that ſoon after the reſtoration be rell. 
ſed the biſhopric of Hereford, and when turned out of his living with © 
reſt, ſent back a penſion of a hundred pounds a year offered him by the king; 
He frequently attended divine ſervice in the church of England, went m 
the ſacrament, and perſuaded others to do the fame, Echard, Tom- Il 
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gcated to you. 


the late king my deareſt brother, and to bring me to the 
Jeaceable poſſeſſion of the throne of my anceſtors, I imme- 
diately reſolved to call a parliament, as the beſt means to ſet- 


le every thing upon thoſe foundations, as may make my reign 


both eaſy and happy to you: towards which, I am diſpoſed 
to contribute all that is fit for me to do. What I ſaid to my 

rivy- council, at my firſt coming there, I am defirous to re- 
new to you; wherein J fully declared my opinion concerning 
the principles of the church of Englund, whoſe members 
have ſhewn themſelves ſo eminently loyal in the worſt of times, 
jn defence of my father, and ſupport of my brother, of 


blefled memory, © that I will always take care to defend 


and ſupport it + I will make it my endeavour to preſerve this 
overnment both in church and ſtate, as it now is by law 
eſtabliſhed ; and as I will never depart from the juſt rights and 
erogative of the crown, ſo I will never invade any man's 
property : and you may be ſure that having heretofore ven- 
tured my life in the defence of this nation, I will till go as 
far as any man in preſerving it in all its juſt rights and 
};þerties. | 5 


% And having given you this aſſurance concerning 


the care I will have of your religion and property, which 
| have choſen to do in the ſame words J uſed at my 
firſt coming to the crown, the better to evidence to you, 
that I ſpoke them not by chance, and, conſequently, 
that you may the more firmly rely upon a promiſe ſo 
ſalemnly made; J cannot doubt, that I ſhall fail of ſui- 
table returns from you, with all imaginable duty and kind- 
neſs on your part; and particularly in what relates to the 
ſettling of my revenue, and continuing it during my life, as 
it was in the time of the king my brother. I might uſe. 
many arguments to enforce this demand, from the benefit of 
trade, the ſupport of the navy, the neceſſity of the crown; 
and the well-being of the gaverninent itſelf ; which I muſt 
not ſuffer to be precarious : but I am confident, your own 
conſideration of what is juſt and reaſonable, will ſuggeſt to 
you whatſoever might be enlarged upon this occafion. There 
is one popular argument, which I foreſee may be uſed againſt 
what I aſk of you, from the inclination men may have for 
frequent parliaments, which ſome may think will be the beſt 
ſecured, by feeding me ſrom time to time, by ſuch propor- 
tions as they ſhall think convenient : and this argument, it 
being the firſt time I ſpeak to you from the throne, I will 
anſwer once for all, that this would be a very improper me- 


thod to take with me, and that the beſt way to engage me to 


meet you often, is always to uſe me well*. I expect there- 
fore that you will comply with me in what I have defired, and 
that you will do it ſpeedily, that this may be a ſhort ſeſſion, 
and that we may meet again to all our ſatisfactions.“ 


My lords and gentlemen, | 

I muſt acquaint you, that IT have had news this morning 
from Scotland, that Argyle is landed in the Weſt-Highlands, 
witk the men he brought with him from Holland; and that 
there are two declarations publiſhed, one in the name of all 
thoſe in arms there, the other in his own; it would be too 
long for me to repeat the ſubſtance of them, it is ſufficient to 
tell you I am charged with uſurpation and tyranny : the 
thorter of them I have directed to be forthwith communi: 


claration of their own treaſon and rebellion may meet with the 
reward it deferves : and I will not doubt, but that you will be 
the more zealous to ſupport the government, and give me 
my revenue as I have deſired it, without delay.“ 

I ſhall make upon this ſpeech, three remarks, the import- 
ance whereof will hereafter appear. 'The firſt is, that when 
the King renewed to his parliament the promiſe he had made 
to the council, to preſerve the government both in church and 
ſtate, as it was by law eſtabliſhed, nothing was farther from his 
thoughts than the performance of it. This will very clearly 
appear in the ſequel. Wherefore this promiſe was only a lure 
uled by the king to engage the parliament to enable him to 
proceed without them. This happened accordingly ; for this 
parliament, which had but two thort ſeſſions, was the only 
one the king called in his reign. 3 

The ſecond remark is, that when the king ſaid, he would 


-M The king's aim, in this latter part of his ſpeech, was to prevent a mo- 
tion, which was talked of abroad, though none ventured to make it in 
the houſe, „ That it was ſafeſt to grant the revenue only for a term of 
years, Burnet, p. 638. Es 

urnet gays of this parliament, that all arts were uſed to manage elec- 
lo that the king ſhould have a parliament to his mind. Complaints 
came up from all parts of England, of the injuſtice and violence uſed in elec- 
dions beyond what had ever been praftiſed in former times, In the new 
chuters that had been granted, the election of the members was taken out 
ot the hands of the inhabitants, and reftored to the corporation-men, all 


tions, 


hole being left out, who were not acceptable at court. In ſome boroughs 
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not ſuffer the government to be precarious, (that is, to de— 
pend upon the ſupplies the parliament ſhould grant him from 
time to time) he plainly intimated, he meant to govern in a 
different manner from his predeceſſors, ſince among all the 
kings of England, there was never any whoſe government 
was not ſupported by the aids of the parliaments. 

The third is, that the object'on which he foreſaw would 
be made to his deſire concerning his revenue, was fo ſtrong, 
that he could find no other reaſon to anſwer it, than a me- 
nace, which ought rather to induce the parliament to guard 
againſt it. For if the king, in caſe of refuſal, thought 
himſelf powerful enough to make the parliament repent, 
how much greater reaſon was there to fear, if he ſhould be 
enabled to proceed without the parliament, and to execute his 
threat. | | 

This parliament, according to ſome hiſtorians, was better 
compoſed than any for ſome years paſt. All the members 
were rich, zealous for their country, good churchmen, averſe 
to all republican or anti-monarchial principles, faithful to 
the king, and of ſo wonderful harmony among themſelves, 
that the like had never been ſeen, The meaning of all which 
in ſhort is, that they were tories without any mixture of re- 
publicans, preſbyterians, or whigs. This parliament con« 
ſiſted indeed of perſons prepoſſeſſed in favour of the king, 
who imagining that, according to his promiſe, he would 
never meddle with the laws or religion, believed it a fignal 
ſervice to the kingdom, to enable the king to oppoſe effec— 
tually the attempts of the Whigs. They were miſtaken in 
their ſuppoſition ; but it cannot be inferred from their con- 


duct, that they intended to betray the nation's intereſts, as 


they plainly ſhewed afterwards, | | 

Other hiſtorians do not give the fame idea of this parlia- 
ment. They pretend, the members for the molt part, being 
elected by the intrigues of the court, were tories, and moſt 
violent for the doctrine of paſſive-obedience, and for that 
reaſon ſurrendered the liberties of the people, and paved the 
way for the king to become abſolute, by granting him ſuch 


a revenue as enabled him to govern without a parliament b. 


Though theſe two aſſertions with reſpe& to this parlia- 
ment, ſeem to be oppoſite, it is, however, caſy to reconcile 
them, on ſuppoſition of a thing which is very true, namely, 
the parliament was deceived by the king's promiſes. So, the 
only difference between theſe two opinions, is, that the 
whigs accuſe the tories of betraying the intereſts of their 
country with premeditated deſign, and the cories without 
denying that they acted indeed againſt the intereſts of the 
kingdom, maintain that they did ſo through a too great con- 
fidence in the king's word, given from the throne in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. It will hereafter be ſeen, that the parlia- 
ment had no ſuch intention, as is imputed to them: but I 
cannot ſay their imprudence may be fo eaſily vindicated. 

However this be, both houſes, pleaſed with the king's 
ſpeech, waited on him the ſame day with an addreſs of 
thanks; to which the king anſwered. © That he was very 
well pleaſed with their thanks, and could repeat no more 
than what he had ſaid in the morning, and they ſhould find 
that he would be as good as his word.” 

This confirmation was fo agreeable to the commons, that 
when they returned to their houſe, they voted immediately, 
nemine contradicente, “ That all the revenue enjoyed by the 
late King at his death, ſhould be granted to his preſent ma- 
jeſty, and ſettled upon him during life.“ Thus the conſtant 
and ordinary revenue of the late king, which, according to 
the intent of the firſt parliament, held in his reign, was to be 
twelve hundred thouſand pounds ſterling, but which amounted 
to above double that ſum ; this revenue, I ſay, which two 
parliaments had ſpent about two years in ſettling, was granted 
to James II. in the ſpace of two hours. They who ſpeak 
moſt moderately of this revenue, compute it at more than 
two millions. But a hiſtorian © pretends, that including the 
one hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, enjoyed by the king 
while duke of York, and annexed to the crown, the whole 
amounted to above two millions five hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand pounds. This liberality was not founded upon the 
ſervices the king when duke of York had done the nation, 
bur ſolely upon his promiſes to ſupport the government of 


they could not find a number of men to be depended upon: fo the neigh- 
bouring gentlemen were made corporation- men: and in ſome places, pei- 
ſons of other counties, not fo much as known in the borough, were named. 
This was practiſed in the moſt avowed manner in Cornwal by the earl of Bath, 
who put the officers of the guards name in almoſt all the charters of that 
county, ſo that the king was ſure of forty four votes on all occaſions. There 
were not above forty but what were thus choſen, Burnet, p. 625. 

© Roger Coke, who ſays that,the cuſtoms, and other branches of the re- 
venue, amounted to two millions and four hundred thouland pounde, beades | 
the hundred and fifty thouſand pounds, Tom. II. p, 337. 
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the church and ſtate. But, through extreme prejudice, the 
parliament was not aware, that by granting the king for life 
ſuch an immenſe revenue, they enabled him to maintain an 
army and fleet without the aſſiſtance of parliament, and con- 
ſequently to ſubdue thoſe that ſhould dare to oppoſe his will, 
as he did accordingly. | 

The commons having given the king ſo real a demonſtra- 
tion of their zeal and affection, the lords were willing like- 
wiſe to ſhew him how much they were devoted to him in 
whatever lay in their power. To that end, the king having 
ſent a noli proſequi upon the indictments againſt the popiſh 
lords, who had been priſoners in the Tower for the plot, and 
againſt the earl of Danby, the houſe of peers annulled their 
order of.the 19th of March 1678-9, and entirely diſcharged 
thoſe lords who had been releaſed only upon bail. 

Theſe proceedings in favour of the popiſh lords, made 
way for a bill to reverſe the attainder of the lord viſcount 
Stafford in 1680. The ſole reaſon alleged in the bill for the 
reverſal was in theſe words: “* Whereas it is now manifeſt, 
that the ſaid William late viſcount Stafford was innocent of 
the treaſon laid to his charge, and the reſtimony whereupon 
he was found guilty was falſe. Be it enacted, &c.” Thus, 
the preparers of the bill founded the lord Stafford's inno- 
cence upon Oates's being condemned for perjury, though in 
Oates's trial there was not a word of his teſtimony againſt 
Stafford: Nevertheleſs, the bill was paſſed by a majority of 
voices. But ſuch of the lords“ as oppoſed it, entered their 
diſſents for the following reaſons : | 

1. Becauſe the aſſertion in the bill of its “ being now ma- 
nifeſt, that the late viſcount Stafford died innocent, and that 
the teſtimony by which he was convicted was falſe,” which 
are the ſole grounds and reaſons given to ſupport the bill, are 
deſtitute of all proof, warrant, or teſtimony, or matter of 
record before us. | 8 5 

2. That the record of the King's-Bench, read at the com- 
mittee, concerning the convictions, laſt term, of one of the 
witneſſes for perjury, in collateral points of proofs, of no af- 
finity to the lord Stafford's trial, and given ſeveral years be- 

fore, it is conceived, can be no ground to invalidate the teſ- 
timony upon which the faid viſcount was convicted, which 
could never legally be by one witneſs, and was in fact by 
the judgment of his pecrs, on the evidence of at leaſt 
three. | = 

3. It is conceived, the ſaid judgment in the King's-Bench 
was unprecedented, illegal, and highly derogatory to the 
honoufr, judicature, and authority of this court, who have 
power to queſtion and puniſh perjuries of witneſſes before 
them, and ought not to be impoſed upon by the judgments 
of interior courts, or their attainder of a peer invalidated by 
implication; and the popiſh plot, ſo condemned, purſued, 
and puniſhed by his late majeſty and four parliaments, after 
public ſolemn devotion through the whole kingdom, by au- 
thority of church and ſtate, to be eluded to the arraignment 
and ſcandal of the government; and only for reſtoring the fa- 
mily of one popiſh lord. And all this being without any 
matter judicially appearing before us to introduce the ſame ; 
and the records of the trial not ſuffered to be read, for the in- 
formation of the truth, before the paſſing of the bill. | 

4. For many other weighty reaſons, offered and given by 
divers peers in the two days debate of this bill, both at the 
committee, and in the houſe. 

Theſe reaſons plainly ſhew, in my opinion, that the lords, 
in paſſing this bill, defigned rather to oblige the king than 
do juſtice to the memory of the lord Stafford. But the com- 
mons had not the ſame complaiſance, ſince it was dropt after 
the ſecond reading, and never heard of more, they having no 
intention to ſtrengthen or encourage the popiſh party *. 

The parliament of Scotland was ſtill extremely zealous for 
the King's intereſt. Beſides the acts before-mentioned, they 
paſted one for granting the king during life the yearly ſum of 
two hundred and fixty thouſand pounds ; and another, de- 
claring, That the giving or taking the national covenant, or 


the ſolemn league and covenant, or owning them as lawful. 


or obligatory, ſhould incur the crime of high-treaſon. 

Since the carl of Argyle's eſcape after his condemnation in 
1681, he had kept himſelf concealed at Amſterdam, very 
few perſons in Scotland knowing where he was. He waited 
there for a favourable opportunity either to make his peace 
with the King, or to raiſe in Scotland, where he thought he 
had many friends, an inſurrection, which ſhould put him 


The earls of Angleſey, Radnor, Stanford, Clare; and the lord Eure. 
Kerinet, p. 441, 4 ; 

* Burnet ſays the bill ſtuck with the lords and would not go down, they 
having no mind to reverſe and condemn paſt proceedings, p. 640. 


t Particuiarly Wade, Ferguſon, but chiefly the lord Grey, and the lady 
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the hands of the tories, the earl of Argyle imagined, 


would be much ſuperior to the king's. 


drew to Bruflels, Bur fearing he was not ſafe there, aud 


again in poſſeſſion of his eſtate. He believed a fait gee,;, 
offered for an inſurrection after the death of Charles II. Pak 
ing that the duke of York, who was to ſucceed, was beloved 
neither in Scotland nor England. For though, in both king. 
doms, the government, and all the public offices, u 
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by his credit he could raiſe an army in Scotland, all the pref. 
byterians would liſt under his banner, and then his party 


While he was full of theſe thoughts, the prince of Orange 
foreſeeing the king his father-in-law would ſoon defire fie 
ſtate to deliver up the duke of Monmouth, adviſed bim 9 
retire elſewhere. The duke followed his advice and im. 


that the court of Spain would think proper to ſacrifice hin 10 
king James, he repaired privately to Amſterdamy, where he 
had frequent conferences with Argyle. They * nothing 
ready to make an attempt, which might have the leaſt ap. 
pearance of ſucceſs. They were both without money, and 
not ſure of friends in England or Scotland to ſecond ther 
projects. Mean while, the earl of Argyle meeting at Am. 
ſterdam with a rich widow, who lent him ten thou{nq 
pounds, this unexpected ſupply ſo encouraged him, that he 
reſolved to make a deſcent in Scotland, where te hoped, that 
his name, his credit, and the cauſe he intended to ſupport, 
would procure him friends enough. But the duke of Mon. 
mouth was not in ſo favourable a fituation, He {litereg 
bimſelf, that the enmity of the whigs againſt the duke of 
York would revive, when they ſhould ſee one at the head gf 
their party ; but he had yet no private correſpondence, with 
ſuch of the nobility and gentry, whoſe credit would be able 
to ſupport him, and moreover he wanted money. However, 
the earl of Argyle perceiving how advantageous it would bet, 
him, that the duke of Monmouth ſhould make an invaſion in 
England, whilſt he ſhould himſelf do the like in Scotland, 
ſo managed that at length he perſuaded him to try the fam: 
fortune, though not till after the duke had long reſiſted his 
ſollicitations. Indeed, as the duke's affairs then ſtood, it was 
a raſh undertaking, eſpecially as it was to be executed when 
the parliament was fitting. But ſome of his friends, very 
unfit to manage ſuch a defign, and who were tired with 
living in exile, did all they could to encourage himf, He 
therefore promiſed Argyle, that as ſoon as he ſhould hear 
of his landing in Scotland, he would not fail to make a del- 
cent in England. 5 
Upon this poſitive promiſe, the earl of Argyle ſailed with 
three ſmall ſhips laden with arms for five thouſand men, 
having with him ſome German officers and ſome ſoldiers 
liſted in Holland. He arrived the 5th of May before Orkney 
in the north of Scotland, and ſent his ſecretary on ſhore for 
intelligence how the country ſtood affected. But the ſecre- 
tary being ſeized and brought to Edinburgh, the earl found 
nothing was to be done in thoſe parts. Wherefore he put to 
ſea again, and landed in the Weſt-Highlands, at a place 
called Dunſtafnage, a ruinous caſtle formerly his own. Here 
he left his arms and ammunition, and then publiſhed two ce- 
clarations mentioned by the king in his ſpeech to both houſes. 
Whereupon the parliament of Scotland now fitting, paſſed 
an act, That all the ſubjects of Scotland ſhould renew the 
oath of allegiance, and ſwear to aſſert the royal prerogative 
whenever they ſhould be required, upon pain of baniſhment 
or impriſonment. | = 
The king, as we have ſcen, communicate. to the parlia— 
ment of England but one of Argyle's declarations: however 
preſently after he imparted alſo the other. Whereupon both 
houſes came to this reſolution. That they would alſiſt his 
majeſty with their lives and fortunes, againſt the earl of Ar- 
gyle and his adherents, and all other traitors whatſoever, The 
king very graciouſly thanked them, and in his anſwer to the 
lords, renewed his former promiſes. | | : 
The committee appointed by the houfe of commons 10! 
the affairs of religion, and which, no doubt, confiſted of the 
molt zealous churchmen, confidered the carl of Argyle's in- 
vaſion in Scotland, as an outrage committed by all the preſ⸗ 
byterians of both kingdoms. Though the particulars ot this 
invaſion could not yet be known, except only that the earl 0 
Argyle was landed in Scotland, and had publiſhed two decla- 
rations, the committee took occaſion to draw up two Votes 
namely, 1ſt, That it is the opinion of the committee, th-: 
this houſe will ſtand by his majeſty with their lives and for- 
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Wentworth, who followed him to Bruſſels deſperately in love with him. 
And both he and ſhe came to fancy, that he being marned to his duchel | 
while he was indeed of the age of conſent, but not capable of a free olle 
the marriage was null; to they lived together. Burnet, p. 939 
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tunes, in defence of the reformed religion of the church of 
England, as it 15 by law eſtabliſhed, 2dly, That an humble 
addreſs be preſented to his majeſty, to defire him to iſſue out 
a proclamation, to cauſe the penal laws to be put in execu- 


tion againſt all diſſenters whatſoever. This laſt vote was the 


pure effect of the committee's prejudice, founded on the king's 
\romiſe, that he would ſupport and preſerve the church of 
tngland to the utmoſt of his power. Probably, they ima- 
ned, the king, though a papiſt, was ready to proceed with 
vigour againſt all the enemies of that church. But the pre- 
vious queſtion being, Whether the queſtion ſhould then be 
ut for the houſe to agree with the committee? it was car- 
ried in the negative. It was confidercd, it would not be 
agreeable to the king to caule the penal laws to be executed 
againft all diſlenters, and conlequently againſt thoſe of his 
own religion. On the other hand, it was not proper to con- 
fne the order to the preſbyterians in particular, without 


mention of the papiſts. For theſe reaſons, the houſe, after 


mature deliberation, came to the following reſolution, nemine 


contradicente, That this houſe doth acquieſce, and en- 


tirely rely, and reſt wholly ſatisfied on his majeſty's gracious 
word, and repeated declaration, to ſupport and detend the 
religion of the church ot England, as it is now by law 
(ſtabliſhed, which is dearer to us than our lives.“ This vote 


clearly ſhews, that though the commons and tories in general 


expreif:d a very great zeal for the king's intereſt, they Had 
no intention to countenance the Romiſh religion, though 


{fore of their enemies have been pleaſed to draw ſuch an in- 


ference. =p 
Purſuant to this refolution, when the revenue-bill was 


ready, and the king come to the houſe of peers to give the 


royal utlent, the ſpeaker of the commons made the following 
d ; 
ſpcech. 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, | 

« WE, the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of the houſe 
of commons aflembled in parbament, do preſent to your ma— 
jeſty the revenue you was pleaſed to demand at the opening of 
this parliament, wherein we proceeded with as much fpecd, 
as the forms of paſſing bills of that nature would admit. 
We bring not with it any bill for the preſervation and ſecurity 
of our religion, which is deaicr to us than our lives. In 
that we acquie{ce entirely and reſt wholly fatisfied in your 
najeſty's gracious and ſacred word, repeated declarations, 
and afturance to ſupport and defend the religion of the church 
of Ungland, as it is now by law eſtabliſhed. We preſent 
this revenue to your majeſty, without the condition of any 


additional, aporopriating, or tacxing Clauſes whatſoever. 


And we humbly beſcech your majelty to accept of it, and 
along with it our hearty prayers, 'That God Almighty would 
ULels you with a long life, and happy reign to enjoy it.“ 

VUpon the pathng this bill, his majeſty was pleaſed to make 
this ipeech to both houſes, | 


My lords and gentlemen, | | 

* I thank you very heartily for the bill you have preſented 
me this day; and 1 aflure you, the readineſs and chearful- 
nels that hath attended the diſpatch of it, is as acceptable 
to me as the bill itſelf. After ſo happy a beginning, you 
may believe I wonld not call upon yqu unnecetfarily tor an 
extraordinary ſupply : but when I tell you, that the ftores 
ot the navy and ordinance are extremely exhauſted ; that 
the anticipations upon ſeveral branches of the revenue are 
great and burthenſome; that the debts of the king my 
brother, to his ſervants and family, are ſuch as deſerve com- 
patuon ; that the rebellion in Scotland, without putting more 
weight upon it than it really deſerves, muſt oblige me 
tv» conſiderable expence extraordinary. I am ſure ſuch con- 
icerations will move you to give me an aid to provide for 


; 1 » p . P S "ng 
thoſe tangs, wherein the ſecurity, the eaſe and happinels of 


my government are fo much concerned. But above all, I 
mult recommend to you the care of the navy, the ſtrength 
2nd giory of this nation, that you would put it into ſuch a 
Mtn, as may make us conſidered and reſpected abroad. 

cannot expreſs my concern upon this occaſion more ſuitable 
my own thoughts of it, than by affuring you, I have a 


true Engliſh heart, as jealous of the honour of the nation as 


YOU cap be: 


2 ; and I pleaſe myſelf with the hopes, that by 
Gods bleffing, and your affiſtance, I may carry the repu- 
dation of it yet higher in the world than ever it has been in 
the time of any/ot my anceſtors. And as I will not call 


RS, was then generally believed, that they were betrayed by Sir. John 
i one of thoſe that came over with Argyle. For he undertaking to 
$rOVIGe guides to conduct them ſafely into Gailoway, and either miltaking 
or delignedly miſleading them, he carried them into a bog, where 


- 
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upon you for ſupplies, but when they are of public uſe and 
advantage, ſo I promiſe you that what you give me upon 
ſuch occaſions, ſhall be managed with good huſbandry ; 
and I will take care it ſhall be employed to the ules for 
which I aſk them.” | 1 N 
If ever there was occaſion to repeat his promiſes concern- 
ing religion, and the nation's libcrtics, it was doubtleſs im— 
mediately after receiving from the houſe of commons ſo real 
a proof of their zeal, founded, as the ſpeaker ſaid, upon 
their confidence in the king's word. But it was by no means 
proper for the king to renew a promiſe he did nor intend to 
perform. When this promiſe had procured him what he 


deſired, it was entirely forgot; and if it was ſometimes 


mentioned among the king's adherents, it was only to pal— 
liate the violation of it, as will hereafter appear. 

The very moment the king thanked the commens for 
their noble preſent, they had occaſion to perccive their error, 
in not appointing the ules to which ſuch an immenſe revenue 
ſhould be applied. It manifeſtly appeared by the king's 
ſpeech, that he did not pretend to emp oy this revenue ſolely 
in the uſual expences of the government, ſince at that very 
time, he demanded a great and extraordinary aid, for all the 
other things enumerated by him, and even for the ma'nte- 
nance of the navy, as if his revenue had been too incouſider— 
able to {upply his occaſions, x 

In ſhort, it muſt appear ſtrange, that James, for having 
gained one naval victory, ſhould affect to exalt himſelf above 
all his predeceſlors. This was a vanity which did not cem 
to become him. Befides, it will hereafter be f-en, that no- 
thing was farther from his thoughts than the d-fign of pro— 
moting the honour and reputation of the Englith nation. 
Nevertheleſs, the commons, highly pleaſed with the king's 
ſpecch, granted him an additional duty of exciſe upon wines 
and vinegar, with a further impofition upon ſugar and to— 


| bacco. 


Whilſt theſe things paſſed in England, the earl of Argyle 
was enacavuuring to ſtrengthen humſelf in Scotland, diſperting 
declarations, and ſending letters upon letters to his relations 
and fricnds. But though he was in his own country of Ar- 
gle, and the inhabitants had been formerly his vaffals, all 
he could do was to aſſemble two or three thouſand men. 
With this little army he crofled over, and landed in the lie 
of Bute, But within few days, having notice that a great 
number of torces, under the command of the ear! of Dunbar- 
ton, the duke of Gordon, the marquis of Athol, the earl of 


Arran, and others, were advancing towards him from ſeveral 


parts, in ocder to ſurround him, he was forced to ſhift from 
ifland to ifland, to avoid them. This he could cafily do, by 
means of his three ſhips, and ſeveral ſmall boats, till he heard 
that three men of war, and fotne frigates, would ſoon come 
and attack him. Then, he marched into Argyleſhire to— 
wards Inverary, ordering his veſſels and boats to come and 
join him. But they were hindered by contrary winds from 
doing it ſoon enough. So finding himſelf ſurrounded on all 
ſides, and conſidering that few came to join him, and that his 
troops began to delert, he gave out, that he intended to at- 
tack the marquis of Athol, who was at Inverary. But at the 
ſame time, he ordered the old caſtle of Eilengreg to be forti— 
fied in the beſt manner poſſible, and leaving his cannon there, 
with a garriſon of one hundred and eighty men, marched into 
Dumbartonſhire. The fame day, the king's ſhips came up 
to the caſtle, with intent to batter it, but the caſtle ſurren- 
dered upon the firing of the firſt gun. By which the carl loſt 
five thouſand arms, ive hundred barreis of powder, and ail 
his cannon, beſides his three ſhips, which were alſo taken at 
the ſame time. This lots io dilcourzged Argyle, as well as 
his officers, that from that moment they thought only of 
means to eſcape. But as, after the loſs of their thips, there 
was no way to fly out of Scotland, they retired from place to 
place with all poſſible ſpeed, even to the ſwimming of rivers, 
But they were fo hotly purſued, that they were forced ar 
length to diſperſe into {mall parties“, in order to ſave ſome, 
in Caſe the reſt ſhould have the misfortune to be over taken. 
At laſt, not to be tedious, I fhall ſay in two words, the carl of 
Argyle having received a wound in his head, was obliged to 


quit his borſe, and run into the water up to his neck to ſave- 


himſelf. In this poſture ne was taken by a countryman, who 
threatencd to knock hun down if he would not yield h. 


This happened on the 17th of June, twenty-eight days after 


his firſt landing in Scotland. He was not {uffered to languiſh 


long. For, being brought to Edinburgh with great ignominy, 


they loſt their horſes and baggage, Kennet, p. 426. 
b Fl. carl preſented a pittol to the countryman, but it miſſed fire. Where- 
upon the other gave him a blow on the head, which to itunacd him that he 


fell, and in ſiuking cried out,“ Unfortimate Argyle! Kennet, p. 427. 
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his head was cut off in a few days, and placed on the Toll- 
Booth of the city. Rumbold, one of his friends and con- 
fidents, was likewiſe taken and executed with ſeveral others k. 
Thus the king, without having contributed ſcarce any thing 
to it, ſaw himſelf delivered from the danger which threaten- 
ed him-from Scotland. 

The duke of Monmouth, purſuant to his promiſe to Ar- 
gyle, failed out of the. Texel the 24th of May, with a ſmall 
man of war of thirty-two guns, and two other veſſels. He 
met with ſuch contrary winds, that he was nineteen days at 
ſea, though without being diſcovered by the king's flups 
which waited in the channel to intercept him, the king hav- 
ing had ſo early notice of his deſign, that Skelton, his ma- 
jeſty's envoy at the Hague, had obtained an order from the 
ſtates to arreſt him. For which reaſon, the duke departed 
ſooner than he intended. At laſt, he landed the 11th of 
June, with about eighty followers, in the Weſt of England, 
near Lyme, and the ſame day repaired to the town, where he 
was received without oppoſition. Here he publiſhed a decla- 
ration againſt the king. As this declaration is well known, 
I ſhall only mention the moſt material things in it. 

In the preface he faid, © That government was originally 
inſtituted by God, and this or that form of, it choſen and 
ſubmitted to by men, for the happineſs and ſecurity of the 
governed, and not for the private intereſt, and perſonal great- 
neſs of thoſe that rule. That the government of England 
was, above all others, happy in its primitive form, whereby 
the prerogatives of the crown, and the privileges of the ſub- 
jects were ſo far from joſtling one another, that the people's 
rights tended to make the prince great, and the prince's pre- 
rogatives were in order to the ſubſects protection and ſafety. 
But that all the boundaries of the government had of late 
been broken, and nothing left unattempred, for turning the 
limited monarchy into an abſolute tyranny.” 

Then the, duke proceeded to impute to the King all the 
miſchiefs in the reign of Charles II, as “ the burning of 
London, the alliance with France, the two wars with Hol- 
land, the popiſh plot, Godfrey's murder, the proteſtant-plot, 
the ſuborning witnefles to ſwear the moſt zealous patriots 
out of their lives, the hiring of villains to affaſhnate the 
earl of Eſſex, and cauſing others to be clandeſtinely cut 
off, the frequent prorogations and diſſolutions of the par- 
laments.” NE | 

He next procaeded to what the duke of York had done 
fince he aſſumed the title of king, as“ the avowing himſelf 
of the Romiſh religion ; his publiſhing two proclamations, 
one whereof required the collecting of the cuſtoms, and the 
other continued that part of the exciſe which was to expire 
at the king's death; his advancing thoſe to the bench that 
were the ſcandal of the bar, and conſtituting thoſe very men 
to declare the laws who were branded in parliament for per- 
verting them; his cauſing juries to be packed, falſe returns 
to be made, and new illegal charters to be granted, in order 
to have a parliament that ſhould, inſtead of preſerving the 
people's liberties, eſtabliſh his arbitrarineſs, and confirm the 
jubjects thraldom.” He declared moreover, © That he did 
not take up arms to revenge any perſonal injuries, but ſolely 
tor vindicating his country's religion and laws.” He did not 
fail, however, to affirm, * That his mother was lawful wife 
of Charles II.“ In concluſion, he accuſed the king of poi- 
ſoning the late King his brother. The reſt of the declaration 
contained the uſual proteſtations and invitations in papers 
of this nature. | | | 
Though the facts contained in this declaration cannot be 
looked upon as proofs that the king was guilty of what the 
duke of Monmouth laid to his charge, they may ferve how- 
ever for proof, that the king from that time was accuſed of 


Put ſuant to the ſentence paſſed three years before, which made his death 
to be looked on as no better than murder, He juſtified all he had done; for 
he laid, he was unjuſtly attainted: and that had diſſolved his allegiance, 
He complained of the duke of Monmouth much for delaying his coming 
ſo long after him, and for aſſuming the name of king, both which he ſaid 
was contrary to their agreement at parting, Burnet, p. 632, 

« Aillotte and Rumbold were taken, who, though Engliſhmen, had choſe 
rather to follow Argyle than Monmouth. Rumbold was the perſon that 
dwelt in Rye-houſe, where it was pretended the plot was laid for murdering 
the late and preſent king, He denied the truth of that conſpiracy. He 
owned that he had heard many propoſitions at Weſt's chambers about killing 
the two brothers, and upon that he had ſaid, it could have been eafily exe- 
cuted near his houſe ; upon which ſome diſcourſe had followed how it might 
have been managed, But he ſaid, it was only talk, aud that nothing was 
laid or ſo much as reſolved on. He ſaid he was for kingly government, but 
did not believe that God had made the greater part of mankind with ſaddles 
on their backs, and bridles in their mouths, and ſome few booted and ſpur- 
red to ride the reſt. When Ailoffe was brought to London and examined by 
the king, he refuſed to diſcover any thing, Whereupon the king faid, 


deſired his majeſty to iſſue a proclamation, promiſin 
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them, at leaſt by fome men, and that theſe accuſatig 
not invented after his fall. 

The king baving communicated to both houſes the dux 
of Monmouth's landing at Lyme, they preſented an aqddres 
to him, aſſuring him of their zeal and aſſiſtance, and imme. 
diately after the commons proceeded to a bill of attaind. 


$ | ; ander 
againſt the duke of Monmouth ®, Art the fame time ther 


F A 1 
S A ke. 
ward of five thouſand pounds to any that ſhould bring in 44, 
. 7 . . yo. ,» DO lis 
duke dead or alive. The bill of attainder was diſpatcheq by 
the commons in two days, and in one by the lords. 
The 16th of June the king came to the houſe of peers 
. . 3 
and gave the royal aſſent both to this bill and the mon. 
bills before- mentioned. Two days after he fent a meſſide 
to the commons, to acquaint them, that he judged it yew. 
ſary for the members to be preſent in their reſpective coug. 
ties, and therefore defigned there ſhould be an adiournmem 
in a few days; defiring there might be a good fund for 
preſent ſum of money, to anſwer the immediate charge hz 
majeſty muſt be at, on account of the duke of Monmouth's 


NS were 


_ rebellion in the Weſt. Upon this meſflage, the commays 


voted a ſupply of four hundred thouſand pounds for the kin 
preſent extraordinary occaſions. 2 0 
The two houſes were fo expeditious td anfwer the ing", 
defires, that on the 27th of June there were twelve bk 
ready, moft of them for the king's benefit; and on the 26 g 
July, four more”, befides private bills. That day, the 
Parliament was adjourned to the 4th of Auguſt. But the 
lord keeper gave notice, that the king did not intend these 
ſhould be a ſethon, but that the members about Loodyr 
ſhould meet and adjourn themſelves as there ſhontd be gcc. 
tion, till winter, or till the king ſhould appoint the time b. 
prociamation. Thus ended the fir ſt {cfhon of this parliament, 


having done in fix weeks what no other ever did in man- 


months“. | 5 

The duke of Monmouth's followers, who were not abort 
eighty-two when he landed at Lyme, increaled to two theu. 
{ſand in three or four days. This made him bope ther would 
continually increaſe as he advanced into the covatry, Where 
tore, he departed from Lyme the 1 ;th of June, and came 
the ſame day to Axminſter. He thereby prevented Chritto. 
pher Monk duke of Albemarle, who with four thouſand gt 


the militia intended to go and beſiege him in Lyme, Th: + 


duke of Monmouth being come to Axminſter, diſpoſed h. 
troops in ſuch manner, that Albemarle, inſtead of attacking 
him, thought proper to retreat, perceiving his militia-men 
had no inclination to do their duty. Albemarle's retren 
enabled the duke of Monmouth to march to Taunton, where 
he arrived the 18th, and was received with loud acclamations, 
His army being conſiderably increaſed during a five or ſix dat 
ſtay at Taunton, he imagined his affairs were in a profero: 
way, and that all the country would join him. In this ei 
pectation he called a council, where it was reſelved he ſhow! 
allume the title of king. He had already inſinuated in b“ 
declaration, that he was lawful ſon of Charles II. and there- 
by ſthewn, that he pretended to the crown, But, in 4 
hikelihood, he would not have taken the title fo ſoon, had 
not thoſe about him? repreſented to him, that appearing 


in arms againſt a king actually on the throne, he muſt b. 


accounted a rebel as long as that king's right was acknor 


ledged : that therefore, neither the nobility nor people cou. 
have any pretence. to join him; whereas by taking. upM 
him the royal ſtile, he would have the ſame advantage s 
James with regard to right. Probably, there was no 0ccz- 
fon to uſe many other arguments to prevail with hin. Vas” 
he had intimated in his declaration, plainly ſhows, that tat 
was the end he propoſed to himſelf. The only thing there- 


& Mr. Ailoffe, you kno it is in my power to pardon you, theretofe 1 
that which may deſerve it.“ He anſwered, as it is ſaid, „ Though it s“ 
your power, it is not in your nature to pardon.” He was nephefe 
marriage to the old carl of Clarendon, But that could not tive hin. 5 
net, p. 033. | : MES 

It was entitled,“ The declaration of James duke of Monmouth s 
the noblemen, gentlemen, and others, now in arms for the derne 
vindication of the proteſtant religion, and the laws, rights aud but ltges; 
of England.” It was long (fays Burnet) and ill penned : full of bine & s 
dull malice ; it was plainly Ferguſon's ſtile, which was both long and ta. 
ſome, p. 641. f 

m The commons, in their addreſs, called the duke of Monmouth 
& That ungraterul rebel.“ 3 5 

„ One was, for erecynng a new church, to be called the pariſh of d. 
James, within the liberty of Weſtminſter, = ans 

9 The ending of this ſeſſion, ſays Burnet, was no ſinall happinets © © 
nation; ſuch a body of men being diſmiſſed with doing fo little hurd p: 
641. : 

» Particularly Ferguſon. See Kennet, p. 437, Not ©» 
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fore was to conſult about the moſt proper time for it. In 
tort, purſuant to the advice of thoſe he conſulted, he was 
roclaimed King at Taunton the 20th of June, by the name 
of James II.. ; 3 
He began his pretended reign with three proclamations. 
By the firſt, he promiſed the ſum of five thouſand pounds to 
any that ſhould bring the duke of York dead or alive, By 
the ſecond, he declared the parliament now fitting a ſeditious 
affembly, and gave power to any that would to lay hold of the 
members as rebels and traitors, if they did not ſeparate 
before the end of June. The third was to declare the duke 
of Albemarle a traitor, who lay within ſix miles of Taun- 
ron with his militia-men to attack him, if he found oppor- 
tunity. | ; 
The 21ſt of June the duke marched to Bridgewater, He 
was received there as at Taunton, eſpecially as his army was 
increaſed to five thouſand men, and might have been more 
numerous, had he been able to arm thoſe that offered to ſerve 
him. Beſides arms he wanted alſo good officers, ſcarce any 
put the meaneſt of the people having joined him. After cauſ- 
ing hiinſelf to be proclaimed in Bridgewater, and his three 
-oclamations to be read, he marched for Briſtol, where the 
inhabitants were inclined to receive him, had they not been 
awed by the duke of Beautort their governor, He advanced, 
however, within three miles of the city, at the inſtance of 
ſome Briſtol men, who aſſured him, he would be received 
in ſpite of the governor and the garriſon, But in the mean 
time, he had notice that the King's forces were advancing, 
which made him alter his reſolution of attempting Briſtol 
to that of retreating to Bridgewater, He marched therefore 
towards Bath, and after vainly ſummoning that city to ſur- 
render, he beat up one of the King's quarters, at Philip's- 
Norton, where lay a troop of horſe, which were entirely de— 
feated a. From thence he advanced to Frome, where he 
met with a chearful reception. But unhappily for him, the 
king's party had found means a few days before to diſarm all 


the inhabitants, ſo that he was diſappointed, his chief aim 
being to ſeize thoſe arms for ſuch of his men as wanted 


them. At Frome he heard of the earl of Argyle's defeat, 
which threw him into a great conſternation. However, he 
reſolved to purſue his march, and return to Bridgewater. 
Whilſt theſe things paſſed in the Weſt, the King was pre- 
paring at London, with all poſſible diligence, tor his defence 
agunſt an enemy who could not but make him extremely 
uncaſy. But he had not many regular troops, and thoſe 
diſperſed in ſeveral parts of the Kingdom. This obliged him 
to raiſe the militia, particularly in the weſtern counties, till 
the arrival of the fix Engliſh and Scotch regiments which 
were to come from Holland. On this occaſion, the prince 
of Orange, his ſon-in-law, ſent monſicur Bentinck, with an 
offer of his perſon to head his army: but the king did not 
think proper to accept it. Mean while, as he had no great 
confidence in the militia, he ſent down his guards, and all 
the regular troops he could aſſemble, and formed a little 


army of two thouſand foot, and ſeven hundred horſe and 


dragoons. He gave the command to Lewis Duras, carl of 
Feverſham, brother of the marſhals Duras and de Lerge, and 
nephew to the late Mr, de Turenne. With theſe few troops, 
the earl of Feverſham encamped at a place called Sedge- 
more near Bridgewater, whilſt ſeveral parties of militia of 
the neighbouring countics lay about him, under the command 
of the dukes of Beaufort, Somerſet, Albemarle, and the carl 
of Pembroke. e | 

The duke of Monmouth, who was come to Bridgewater, 
looking upon himſelf as beſieged, and confidering that the 
king's forces daily increaſed, whilſt his own began to deſert, 
held a council of war, wherein it was refolved to march in 
the night, and ſurprize the earl of Feverſham, who was en— 
camped that day at Sedgemore, and according to the report 
ot the ſpies, little expected to be attacked. Purſuant to this 
relolution the duke began his march about eleven at night 
with profound filence, and within two hours fell in with 

unbarton's regiment, which, lying in an advanced poſt, 
gave the alarm to the royal army, and by that they had rime 
to draw up and receive their enemies. The particulars of the 
battle, which was fought about an hour after, are not well 
known. Thus much is certain, the duke of Monmouth's 
horſe, commanded by the lord Grey, behaved very ill ?, 
though ſuperior to the king's in number, and were routed ar 
the firſt charge. The duke of Monmouth, at the head of 


Henry Fitz-Roy, duke of Grafton, narrowly eſcaped with his life, 
ennet, p- 431. | 


9 * . 
, They were mounted on ordinary marſh mares and colts, that would not 
"wand the noite of drums and guns. Kennet, p. 431. 


But atter all, it ſeems there was no ground for ſuſpecting him of treach- 


the foot, long fought with great bravery. But being deſerted 


by his own, and attacked by the king's horſe, his army was 


at laſt forced to take to flight. The loſs of this battle was 
aſcribed to the little experience or cowardice of the lord Grey, 
who commanded the horſe, and was even ſuſpected of trea- 
chery. What confirmed this ſuſpicion was, that being made 
priſoner, he readily obtained the king's pardon. Ir is ſaid 
moreover, that when he had fo ill performed his duty, in— 
ſtead of endeavouring to rally the horſe, he rode up to the 
duke of Monmouth and told him, “mall was loft, and it was 
more than time to ſhift for himlelt*.” | 

This battle was fought the. th of July, at break of day. 
There was flain on the duke of Monniouth's ſide three 
hundred men on the fpot, a thouſand in the purſuit, and as 
many taken priſoners. The duke retiring out of the fight, 
could hardly rally fifty horſe to ſecure his retreat. But theſe 
being quickly diſperſed, he was obliged to fly on foot, ac- 
companied only by a German count, whom he had brought 
with him from Holland. The lord Grey was taken on the 
morrow, and, the day after, the duke of Monmouth was 
found in a ditch covered with fern, with ſome grecn peaſe in 
his pocket. Probably he had caten nothing elſe for two days. 
He was brought to the lord Lumley, who immediately con- 
veyed him to London. - 

No ſooner was the duke taken, but he believed himſelf 
loft, and yet he retained ſome hopes that the king would be 
moved by his ſubmiſſion and repentance, and the queen 
dowager would intercede for him. In thi: belief, he wrote 
to the king for pardon, in the moſt ſubmiſſive terms he could 
deviſe, and which he thought moſt apt to move his compaſ- 
ſion. He writ alſo to the queen dowager, who really inter- 
ceded for him, and prevailed with the king to ſee the unfor- 
tunate duke. She made no doubt, that ſince the king had 
conſented to ſee him, he intended to pardon him ; bur the 
was miſtaken. The duke being brought to the King's pre— 
ſence, threw himſelf at his feet, and begged his life in a very 
ſubmiſſive or rather abject manner. The king, after aſking 
him ſome queſtions, made him fign a declaration, whereby 


he owned, that the king his father aſſured him, he was 


never married to his mother. This done, the king told 
him, his crime was of too great a conſequence to be fors 
given, and therefore he mutt prepare to die. The queen, 
who was preſent, 1s faid to have inſulted his misfortune in 
an unmerciful manner. The duke ſeeing no hopes left, roſe 
from the king's feet with an air of bravery, which would 
have better become him when he firſt came into his preſence, 
and was carried to the Tower to prepare for death. The 
king's and queen's behaviour on this occaſion was thought 
very ſtrange, princes not being uſed to admit criminals to 
their preſence, but when they defigned to grant them a par- 
don. I do not find in any hiſtorian, that the duke was pro- 
ceeded againſt in the uſual forms, ſo probably he was con- 
demned by the king alone. | | 

Till his execution, the king ordered Turner, biſhop of 
Ely, to attend him, and prepare him to die, The duke writ 
once more to the king for pardon, or at leaſt for a longer 
time, and deſired him to ſend him Dr. Tenniſon d or an 
other divine. The king denied the two firſt articles of his 
requeſt, and appointed Ken, biſhop of Bath and Wells, to go 
and acquaint him, that he muſt die the next morning. 

In the morning, July the 15th, Dr. Tenniſon and Dr. 
Hooper were brought to him, and attended him till the laſt 
hour of his life. By their exhortations they perſuaded him to 
give it in writing, that the king his father told him, he was 
never married to his mother. He confeſſed alſo that his in- 
vaſion was a fin, but would never own it a rebellion. There 
was another point about which the two divincs could not 
receive from him any ſatisfaction, namely, his living with 
the lady Harriot Wentworth, though he had a ducheſs of 
his own, and his pretending to be lawfully married to her 
before God, alledging, that his firſt marriage was null, as 
being too young when he gave his conſent. All the pains 
taken by the two doctors to convince him of the falſhood of 
this opinion were fruitleſs, nay, he choſe rather to deprive | 
himſelf of the communion, than own his engagements with 
that lady to be unlawful. 

When he was on the ſcaffold, he declared, he died a pro- 


teſtant of the church of England, But Turner and Ken 


{topped him, and faid, that to be a member of the church of 


England, he mult believe the doctrine of non-refiftance. He 


ery. And as for his being pardoned, it was done, that the earl of Rocheſ- 
ter might enjoy his eſtate, which could not be without ſparing that lord's 


life, fince his eſtate was entailed, See Kennet, p. 432. Note. Burnet, 
646. | | 


« Afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


Ha 
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anſwered, he could not help it, but he did not believe it, yet 
he approved the doctrine of the church in all other things. 
At laſt, he laid his head on the block, which was not ſevered 
from his body until the fifth ſtroke. Thus died the duke of 
Monmouth, who had long been the people's idol, and whom 
James always conſidered as a very formidable rival. Charles 
Il. died very ſeaſonably to free the duke. his brother from the 
uncaſineſs created him by his competitor. But though James 
had mounted the throne, the duke of Monmouth endan- 
gered his crown. Neither the victory at Sedgemore, nor 
Argyle's defeat in Scotland, could be aſcribed to the valour 
or conduct of the King, but to mere chance, or rather to 
the direction of providence, which, for the welfare of Eng- 
land, was pleaſed to uſe proper means to be more plainly 
diſtinguiſhed. 

The king being thus freed from his greateſt fears, gave 
himielf over entirely to the paſhon of revenge on thoſe who 
directly or indirectly had aſſiſted the duke of Monmouth. To 
that end, the lord chief juſtice Jefferies was ſent with four 
judges aſſiſtants, into the Weſt, with a ſpecial commiſſion of 
oyer and terminer to try the late rebels; and major general 
Kirk was ordered to attend him with a body of troops, to 
keep.the people in awe. It was not poſſible for the King to 
find in the whole kingdem, two men more deſtitute of reli— 
gion, honour, and humanity.. They were two cruel and 
mercileſs tygers, that delighted in blood. I ſhall relate here 
but ſome few of their barbarous actions: for a particular ac- 
count of all their prececdings would be too great a digreſſion. 

At Wincheſter, the widow of lord Lifle®; one of king 
Charles I's judges, was brought before him to be tried. Her 
crime was the harbouring and concealing Mr. Hickes a Preſ- 
byterian miniſterf of the duke of Monmouth's party, though 
his name was in no proclamation, and one Nelthorp, who 
was a ſtranger to her. The jury, not ſatisfied with the evi- 
dence, brought her in not guilty. But Jefferies in great fury 
ſent them our again. They found her not guilty three times: 
but Jefferies threatening them with an attaint of jury, ſhe 
was brought in gvilty, and executed accordingly, being above 
ieventy years old. ; 

Ar Dorcheſter, Jeſferies, to ſhorten his work, told thirty 
pritoners, that if they expected any favour, they ſhould 

plcad guilty. But as they did not care to take that courſe, 
| he condemned twenty-nine, who were immediately executed. 

In another place, two hundred perſons being indicted, 
Jeſferies poſitively promiſed a pardon to ſuch as ſhould plead 
Zuilty, and of the two hundred, he ordered fourſcore to be 
hanged. | | 

In fine, not to enlarge on ſuch a ſcene of horror, it ſuffices 
to ſay, that Jefferies condemned five hundred perſons, where- 
of two hundred and thirty were executed, according to the 
loweſt computation , and their quarters ſet up in the high- 
ways. Jefferies himſelf gloried in this barbarity, and boaſted, 
that he had hanged more men than all the judges of England 
fince William the Conqueror. And yet he would have car— 
ried his cruelty tarther, had not many purchaſed his favour 
with their eſtates. One Mr. Prideaux' alone gave him four- 
teen thouſand pounds to ſave his life. As for thoſe who had 


not money enough to buy pardons at his price, they were 


either hanged, or cruelly whipped, or fold for ſlaves into the 
American plantations. 

Kirk was not behind Jefferics either in cruelty or inſolence. 
Immediately after the duke of Monmouth's defeat, being ſent 
to Taunton, he cauſed nineteen perſons, by his own autho- 
rity, without any trial or proceſs, and without ſuffering their 
wives or Children to ſpeak with them, to be hanged, with 
pipes playing, drums beating, and trumpets ſounding. It 
was this doubtieſs, that made him worthy to be an affiſtant 
to Jcft-rics. | 

In the ſame town of Taunton, Kirk having invited his of- 
ficcrs to dinner, ordered thirty condemned perſons to be 
banged whilf? they were at table, namely, ten in a health to 
the king, ten in a health to the queen, and ten in a health to 
Jefferics. But one action he committed in another town 1s 
beyond all imagination. A young girl throwing herſelf at 
his f-et to beg her father's & life, he drew her in to proſtitute 


© He was one of Cromwell's lords, and commiſſioner of the great ſeal. 
\ af {+ "T3 a F +h 22 2 8 ÞD III 'k » CC [ * f V {t > 
Irothcr of th late Dr, Hickes, dean of Worceſter. 
A the favour the king would grant her, was to change her ſentence 
from burning to beheading. State Trials, Tom. IV. p. 129. 
© Burnet {avs above fix hundred were hanged, p. 648. 


dome ty 1t was her brother's. See Kennet, p. 434. and Echard, T. 
IH. p. iN. | | 

Burnet alles us, that the king, had a particular account of all Jef— 
feries's proceedings writ to him every day. And he took pleaſure to relate 


them in the 0194119 toom to foreign miniſters, and at his table, calling it 
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herſelf to him, with the promiſe of granting her requeg 85 
having ſatisfied his brutal luſt, he was ſo inhuman, a8 25 - 
the window, to preſent the credulous girl with the ſighi 5 
her father hanging on the ſign-poſt. This ſad ſpectac n 
affected the poor girl, that ſhe fell diſtracted. 7 

Father Orleans, who writ from the mouth of James 17 
not being able to deny theſe barbarous executions, endegy,,.” 
to excule them two ways. He ſays firſt, that the King wa 
informed of them too late to prevent them, and that the _ 
ſervices performed by Jefferies and Kirk, prevailed 5 85 
to ſpare them l. He ſays, in the next place, that the ke 
made amends for theſe injuſtices, as far as lay in his pont 
by the general pardon he afterwards granted. But it is car tc 
ſee, how vain theſe excuſes are, if it is confidereq GaN 
when Kirk was charged with theſe cruelties, he 8 
that Jefferies and himſelf acted far ſhort of the king's infre. 
tions. Again, the king was ſo little diſpleaſed with JR; 
conduct, that at his defire he made him lord-chance}! 
the lord Keeper North dying while the chief-juſtice wa 
erciſing his cruelties in the Weſt. As for the general parc 
it was not publiſhed till ſeveral months after all theſe exec, 
tions, when there were no more guilty to be found, Tz. 
court muſt have believed, that very few could have the hence, 
of the pardon, fince a company of young girls, from ten 10 
twelve years old, were inſerted by name, who with Chaplet 
of flowers on their heads, had preſented a bible to the duk, 
of Monmouth, at his entry into Taunton, 

It was not only in the Weſtern counties that the king 
gave ſenſible proofs of his revengeful temper. The city g; 
London was witneſs alſo of ſeveral executions in October - 
among others, of Elizabeth Gaunt, who was publicly bury; 


Ours 


les'; 
n 

Or 1 

8 


for harbouring one of the duke of Monmouth's adhetents“. 


Six men were hanged at Tyburn as traitors, for crime of 
the like nature, and what is more ſtrange, without any pre. 
vious trial. f 
But the execution that made moſt noiſe, was that of alder. 
man Corniſh. This man, who was ſheriff of London at the 
time of the diſcovery of the popifh plot, had been very ac. 
tive on that occaſion, which was grown an unpardonablz 
crime in the preſent reign. Corniſh, whoſe name had hardly 
been mentioned in the rye-plot, not ſuſpecting any thing, 
and following his profeſſion, was ſeiz.cd on Tueſday the 13th 
of October, and hurried to Newgate without being alloved 
the uſe of pen, ink, and paper. The next Saturday evening, 
he had notice that he was indicted of high-treaſon, and that 
his trial was to be on Monday morning. On the morrow, he 
ſent a petition to the king for a longer time, alledging, that 
be did not even know wherein conſiſted the treaſon he was 
accuſed of. The king referred his petition to the judecs, 
who abſolutely denied his requeſt, He was charged with 
conſpiring againſt king Charles II, with the Lord Ruffel, and 
the reſt who had been executed for that affair, and con- 
demned upon the evidence of the ſame witnetles, though he 
ſhewed, in their depoſitions, manifeſt contradictions, and 
viſible improbabilities. But it was reſolved to revenge the 
death of thoſe who ſuffered for the popiſh plot, upon ſuch 
as had been moſt active againſt the papiſts. Corniſh was 
executed as a traitor, the 23d of October. Bur the parts- 
ment, in the year 1688, reverſed the ſentence, as well es 


| thoſe of ſome others, who had unjuſtly ſuffered in the be- 


ginning of this reign. 

The laſt that died for the proteſtant plot, was Charics 
Bateman, a noted ſurgeon, who was accuſed of holding ſe- 
veral ſeditious diſcourſes at that time againſt the government. 
But many people believed, his chief crime conſiſted in hs 
compaſſion to Titus Oates, having conſtantly attended hin 
after his cruel ſcourgings, and uſed all his {kill to cur? bis 
wounds. This man, who did not expect to be acculcc, 
grew diſtracted during his impriſonment, and the court ws 
ſo well ſatisfied of it, that his ſon was permitted to make hs 
defence for him. But his condition did not prevent his be- 
ing condemned and executed. | | a 

The king was then in a flouriſhing ſtate. His two great“ 
enemies were deſtroyed, and by his revenge upon thoſe that 
had offended him, as well in his own as in his brother's rig 


Jefferies's campaign. Dykvelt, the States embaſſador, told Burnet, on 
the King talked ſo often of theſe things in his hearing, that he wondeles 
lee him break out into thoſe indecencies, p. 648. 

n And created him baron of Wem in Shropſhire. 1 

The villain, upon hearing that the king would ſooner pardon the ebe 
than thoſe that harboured them, by an unheard of baſenvis, went and 3s 
vered himſelf, and accuſed her that harboured him, while the was looking 
tor an opportuvity of ſending him out of the kingdom. Upon the loa 
of this infamous witneſs, the judge charged the july to find her gu)» 


Burnet, p. 649 
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he had ſtruck ſuch a terror into the whole kingdom, that no 
man dared ſo much as to think of reſiſting him. The whigs 
were intirely humbled, the tories were triumphant, and the 
goctrine of paſſive obedience and non-refiſtance was openly 

reached, as an eſſential article of the faith of the church of 
England. The king had a parliament, which ſought only 


to give him marks of their zeal, and ever ready to ſupply bim 


with money for all extraordinary occaſions, without his being 


obliged to meddle with his revenue. His army greatly con- 
tributed to make him feared, and keep the people in awe. 
Scotland was entirely ſubdued, and the managers of the affairs 
of that kingdom ſeemed only to mind the enlarging of the 
prerogative royal. As for Ireland, it will preſently be ſeen, 
that he had not ſtayed till now to put that kingdom in the 
fate he deſired. In fine, the princes of Europe confidering 
him as a monarch able to incline the balance to which fide he 
pleaſed, made, as I may ſay, their court to him, either to 
ain him, or at leaſt to hinder him from turning againſt them. 
What therefore did James IT want to render his happineſs 
complete? One thing, which affected him more than all the 
reſt, but which he could not hope to obtain, without hazard- 
ing all his other advantages, This was, to make all his ſub- 
jects papiſts, or at leaſt, to force them to pretend to be ſo. 
But this was not eaſy to be accompliſhed, by reaſon of the 
great ſuperiority of the number of the proteſtants in England 
and Scotland. Nevertheleſs, he attempted it, imagining, 
that the opportunity was too favourable to be neglected. But 
as he uſed at firſt very groſs artifices, obvious to all the world, 
he was obliged to ſupport them with force, and to that end, 
he was to ſet himſelf above the laws. Theſe two projects, 
of eſtabliſhing an arbitrary government, and deſtroying the 
proteſtant religion, were not of a late date. Every one knew 
they had long been in hand. Bu: the Engliſh did not expect, 
the king would violate his repeated piomiſes to ſupport and 
defend the religion eſtabliſhed by law: Nay, ſome were fo 
ſtrangely blind, as to think it impoiiible for the king to break 
his word. But they were afterwards too ſenſible of their 
error. All the reſt of this reign confiſts only in che means 
uſed by the king to execute this delign, and in the meaſures 
taken by the Engliſh at laft to ſtop his career. I muſt begin 
with the firſt of theſe points, before I proceed to the ſecond. 
Many things ſhould have diverted the king from forming 
ſuch a project. Firſt, the difficulty of rhe exccution, which 
might have been eaſily foreſeen. For if it is conſidered, that 
the papiſts of England are not the thouſandth part of the na- 
tion, it muſt be thought ſtrange, that with this thouſandth 
part it is attempted to compel the reſt to change their reli- 


| gion. I ſay compel, for what likelihood is there that, with- 


out compulſion, a whole nation may be perſuaded to quit 
their religion and embrace another, for which they have the 
utmoſt abhorrence? It will, perhaps, be faid, that James 
had almoſt accompliſhed it, and that without a foreign aid, 
the Engliſh would have been forced to ſubmit to the yoke. 
But the inconſiderableneſs of this aid demonſtrates, he was 
vet very far from his ends. | 

Secondly, As to the abſolute power, which muſt have been 
eſtabliſhed, in order to introduce a religion contrary to that 
of the whole kingdom, he was much miſtaken in ſuppoſing, 
that France would lend him a powerful aid for that purpoſe. 
For it was not the intereſt of Lewis XIV, to render the king 
of England abſolute, but only to raiſe commotions in that 
kingdom, which, by keeping England employed, ſhould fa- 
cllitate the execution of his ambitious deſigns. | 


Thirdly, If the examples of Edward II, and Richard II, 


ds too remote from his time, made no impreſſion upon him, 


he ſhould have conſidered that of the king his father, who, 
for endeavouring to ſtretch the prerogative royal, and for be- 


ing only ſuſpected of intending to introduce popery, loſt his 


head on the ſcaffold. It has been ſeen, that Charles I, in the 
time of his afflictions, writ to the prince his eldeſt ſon, to 
take warning by him, not to aſſume more power than be— 
longed to him. Moreover, when he was brought on the 
ſcaffold, he took off his George, and gave it to Dr. Juxon, 
laying, “ Remember.” The council of ſtate being willing 
to know the meaning of that expreſhon, Juxon anſwered, 
* That the king immediately before his coming out to the 
place of execution, had charged him to carry to the prince 
his George, with theſe his two laſt commands, That he 
ſhould forgive his murderers; and, If ever he came to the 
crown, he ſhould fo govern, as not to force them upon ex- 
tremities.“ The queen dowager, as ſhe was going into So— 
merlet-houſe, after the reſtoration of Charles II, ſaid, Had 

Known the Engliſh ſome years ſince, as well as I do now, I 


: The archbiſhop of Armagh, and Arthur Forbes earl of Granaid. The 
arc wbithop was 10 compliant to the court, that even his religion came to be 
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ſhould never have been forced to leave this palace.“ In fine, 
Charles II, when at the point of death, told the duke his bro- 
ther, © not to think of introducing the Roman-catholic reli— 
gion into England, it being a dangerous and impracticable 
thing.“ Theſe warnings, which could not be ſuſpected by 
the king, ought to have made him ſeriouſly conſider what. he 
was going to do. | 

Fourthly, don Pedro Ronquillo, the Spaniſh emballador, 
at bis firſt audience after the king's acceſſion to the crown, 
told him, “* That he ſaw ſeveral prieſts about him, who 
would importune him to alter the eſtabliſhed religion; but 
wiſhed his majeſty not to hearken to their advice, for if he 
did, he would have reaſon to repent of it when it was too 
late.” The king taking ill the embaffador's freedom, aſked 
him in a paſſion, “ Whether, in Spain, the king adviſed 
with his confeſſors? Ves, Sir, replied don Pedro, and that 
is the reaſon our affairs go fo ill.“ 

Fifthly, pope Innocent XI, in a letter to the King upon 
his coming to the crown, told him,“ That he was highly 
pleaſed with his zeal for the catholic religion: but was afraid 
he would carry it too far, and inſtead of contributing to his 
own greatneſs, and the advancement of religion, he would do 
both himſelt and the catholic church the greateſt prejudice, 
by attempting that, which could never ſucceed.” 

Laſtly, It was maniteſt, that the king could hope to ſuc- 
ceed in his undertaking only by force, and that this force 
Wholly lay in his army and fleet. But was it not a ſtrange 


project, to attempt to reduce by force a proteſtant kingdom 
to the catholic religion, with a proteſtant army, and a fleet 


whoſe commanders and mariners were proteſtants? He had 
but too much reaſon to perceive his error, when it was to 
late to correct it. | 
Theſe confiderations, examples, and warnings, were in- 
efflectual againſt the impetuous zeal of the king, and the im- 
po! :unities of thoſe who were admitted to his ſecret counſels, 
and particularly the queen. He attempted at once two things 
equally difficult, namely, to ſet himſelf above the laws, and 
to alter the eſtabliſhed religion. When I ſay he attempted it, 
I mean, openly and bare-faced, for it was no new deſign, 
He had formed it long fince, and, not to carry back the be- 
ginning of it too far, it ſuffices to obſerve, that the execution 
of it had been privately labouring about twenty years; and 
that moreover, James did but purſue the ſcheme he had per- 
haps himſelf framed, when duke of York. It was not there. 
fore the duke of Monmouth's defeat that inſpired James II 
with the thoughts of becoming abſolute, and altering the 
eſtabliſhed religion. His good tortune to conquer that rival, 
ſerved only to put him upon haſtening the execution of his 
projects. This evidently appears, when it is confidered, 
what paſled in Ireland ſince the beginning of his reign. 
About tuo months after the king's acceſſion to the crown, 
he recalled the duke of Ormond from Ireland, and appointed 
two lords juſtices to govern that kingdom 9. The duke of 
Ormond was not a proper inſtrument for the king's purpoſes, 
At the ſame time, the privy council of Ireland was diſſolved, 
and a new one appointed, into which were admitted ſeveral 
known papiſts. Soon after, their number was ſo increaſed, 
that they made the major part of the council, ſo that the 
proteſtants no longer aſſiſted, that they might not authorize 
by their preſence, ſuch reſolutions as it was in vain to oppoſe. 
When the council was thus modelled, nothing was heard in 
Ireland, but impeachments againſt the proteſtants, for being 
concerned in the Rye-plot, and afterwards for holding cor- 
reſpondence with the duke of Monmouth, or his adherents. 
The moment any perſon was accuſed, he was ſent to priſon by 
the council, without being admitted to bail, or brought to 
a trial, The earl of Granard, one of the lords juſtices, and a 
good proteſtant, weary of being an inſtrument to thoſe acts of 
injuſtice, deſired to be diſmiſſed. But the king denied him, 
and ſent him a letter under his own hand, aſſuring him, that 
nothing ſhould be acted prejudicial to the proteſtant intereſt.” 
But it ſoon appeared, that the king never meant to perform 
this promiſe. For very ſhortly after, he reſolved to have a 
ſtanding army of papiſts in Ireland, and to diſarm the proteſt- 
ants, This laſt article was firſt put in practice. The king 
writ to the lords-juſtices, * That there was reaſon to believe, 
leut the rebellion of Monmouth had been of that ſpreading 


_ contagion, as to reach Ireland, and therefore it was not fate 


to have the arms of the militia diſperſe abroad; but thev 
would be in greater readineſs for the uſe of the niilitia, and 
the defence of the country, to have them depoſited in the 

ſeveral ſtores of each county.” Upon this order, the lords- 
Juſtices publiſhed a proclamation, agreeable to the king's 


ſuſpected. However, he was not thought thorough paced : ſo Sir Charles 


Porter was made chancellor in his room. Burnt p. 03. 
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defire, and the city of Dublin having brought in their arms, 
their example was followed by all the country. 

The proteſtants being thus diſarmed, means were deviſed 
to turn the proteſtant, into a catholic army. For that purpoſe, 
colonel Richard Talbot, a violent papiſt, was impowered to 
caſhier ſuch officers and ſoldiers as he thought fit. He was 
the man of all others moſt o lious to the Engliſh proteſtants 
in Ireland. It is obſervable, that Titus Oates in his narra- 
tive of the popiſh plot, named bim as deſigned for this very 
ſervice. So, when the event was ſeen to agree ſo well with 
what Oates had related, many could not help thinking either 
that he had been well informed, or was a good prophet. 

Talbot having received this commiſſion, broke many offi- 
cers, on pretence that they had borne arms againſt the king 


during the troubles, or were ſons and relations of thoſe who 


had ſerved the parliament of Cromwell. It muſt be obſerved, 
that all this pafſed in Ireland, before or immediately after the 
duke of Monmouth's defeat, at a time when the king had 
not yet manifeſted his deſigns in England. Thu I may not 
be obliged frequently to retuin to what was tranſacting in 
Ireland, I ſhall briefly add here, that about the end of the 
year, Talbot came into England, and was made earl of 
Tyrconnel, and Leutenant-general of the [riſh army; and 
ſhortly after, Henry earl of Clarendon was appointed lord— 
lieutenant of Ireland. | | 

The parliament of England, after ſeveral adjournments, 
meeting at laſt on the 9th of November, the king made the 
following ſpeech to both houſcs. 


„% My lords and gentlemen, 


«© AFTER the ſtorm that ſeemed to be coming upon us 
when we parted laſt, I am glad to meet you all again in fo 
great peace and quietneſs; God Almighty be praiſed, by 
whoſe bleſſing that rebellion was ſuppreſſed ; but when I re- 
fle& what an inconfiderable number of men began it, and 
bow long they carried it on without any oppoſition, I hope 
every body will be convinced, that the militia, which hath 
hitherto been ſo much depended on, is not ſufficient for ſuch 


occafions ; and that there is nothing but a good force of well- 


diſciplined troops in conſtant pay, that can defend us from 


ſuch as, either at home or abroad, are diſpoſed to diſturb us. 


And in truth, my concern for the peace and quiet of my 
ſubjects, as weil as for the ſafety of the government, made 
me think it necetlary to increaſe the number to the proportion 
I have done; this I owed as well to the honour, as to the 
ſecurity of the nation, whoſe reputation was fo infinitely ex- 
poſed to all our neighbours, by having lain open to this late 
wretched attempt, that it is not to be repaired without keep- 
ing ſuch a body of men on foot, that none may ever have the 
thought again of fizding us ſo miſerably unprovided. It is 
for the ſupport of this great charge, which is now more than 
double to what it was P, that I aſk your aſſiſtance, in giving 
me a ſupply anſwerable to the expence it brings along with 
it; and I cannot doubt, but what I have begun, ſo much for 
the honour and defence of the government, will be con- 
tinued by you with all the chearfulneſs and readineſs, that is 
requiſite for a work of ſo great importance. 9 
„Let no man take exception, that there are ſome officers 
in the army not qualified, according to the late teſts, for 
their employments: the gentlemen, I muſt tell you, are 
moſt of them well known to me; and having formerly ſerved 
me on ſeveral occaſions, and always approved the loyalty of 
their principles by their practice, 1 think them fit now to be 
employed under me; and I will deal plainly with you, that 
after having had the benefit of their ſervices in ſuch time of 
need and danger, I will neither expoſe them to diſgrace, nor 
myſelf to the want of them, if there ſhould be another re- 
bellion to make them neceflary to me. I am afraid ſome 
men may be ſo wicked to hope and expect, that a difference 
may happen between you and me upon this occafion : but 
when you conſider, what advantages have riſen to us in a few 
months, by the good underſtanding we have hitherto had; 
what wonderful effects it hath already produced in the change 
of the whole ſcene of affairs abroad, ſo much more to the 
honour of the nation, and the figure it ought to make in the 
world; and that nothing can hinder a further progreſs in 
this way to all our faiisfattions, but fears and jealouſies 
amongſt ourſelves; I will not apprehend that fuch a miſ- 
fortune can befal us, as a diviſion, or but a coldneſs between 
ne and you ; nor that any thing can hake you in your ſteadi— 


» The army, which before conſtited but of ſeven thouſand men, was 
incrcated to fittecn thuntaud. Rapin. 

Among other things it was laid, —“ All the profit and ſecurity of this 
nation 15 l QUT flips — Supporting aun My, is maintaining to many idle 


neſs and loyalty to me, who, by God's bleſſing, w 
make you all returns of kindneſs and protection, w 
ſolution to venture even my own life in the defen 
true intereſt of this kingdom.” . as rhe 

This ſpeech equally ſurpriſed both houſes of parji, | to be 
and the whole kingdom, when it came to be publiſheg * is tri 
Engliſh had often ventured their lives in the defence of Th 3 addec 
laws and liberties, of which they then believed th * 


in e 
th a ſe. 
Ce of the 


move 
of ul 


were 


{.cure, as well by the conſtitution of the CA the a 
the king's ſolemn promiſe, but they beheld their ee dy it pal 
attacked in the moſt ſenſible part. Many of thoſe Ws, the r 
moſt warmly oppoſed the excluſion- bill, began to open Fo | z hievec 
eyes, and perceive, that the jealouſies and fears of the whe of br 


parliaments were too well grounded, and that it was dig, | 1 
to reconcile the intereſts of a Roman catholic king ry 4 
thoſe of a proteſtant kingdom. This was what rhe wh 
had in vain declared in the late reign. Inſtead of duly wei 4 
ing their reaſons, the tories had run into the other extrg,, 
nay, had expected to be gainers by ſetting the duke of 0. 
on the throne. But this firſt public ſtep of the king m 4 
them proceed for the future with a little more caution, thoup 
by their principles they were not yet obliged to take ſu : 
ſures as would have been neceflary, | 

It was warmly debated in the houſe of lords, whether the 
ſhould give the king thanks for his ſpeech. Some were y 
terly againſt it ; whereupon the marquis of Hallifax 110 
* They had now more reaſon than ever to give thanks tg 
his majeſty, ſince he had dealt fo plainly with them, and di. 
covercd what he would be at.“ Nevertheleſs, it was re. 
folved by the majority, that the king ſhould be thankeq, 
But, however, the biſhop of London moved, that his mz. 
jeſty's ſpeech might be debated; and, though it was unuſull 
in the houſe, the 23d of the month was appointed to tiks 
the ſpeech into conſideration, with which the king was hiohi 
diſpleaſed, | oh 

When the commons were -returned to their houſe, the 
king's ſpeech was ordered to be read, which was folloned 
by a long and profound filence. At laſt, the earl of Ma. 
dleton moved for an addreſs of thanks to the king for bis 
ſpeech. This motion produced a ſecond filence, which was 
broke by the lord Caſtleton, who, more bold than the reſt 
plainly declared againſt thanking the king. Wherefore, 3 
there would probably be ſome difficulty in the matter, the 
debate was adjourned till the 12th of the month. To give 
the reader a clear notion of the difficulties which occurred in 
the king's demand, I ſhall make here ſome obſervations which 
perhaps will not be foreign to the purpoſe. | 

The houſe of commons, as I ſaid, conſiſted then of tory 
members, there being very few whigs, or, if any, their 
number was not confiderable. Now the tories had a very 
different notion of the regal power from that of the whigs. 
They had, as we have ſeen, declared in the late reign for 
paſſive-obedience and non-refiſtance, and the church made it 
an article of faith, Nevertheleſs it may be ſaid, when they 
introduced this doctrine without any limitation, they did not 
foreſee all the conſequences. It was properly to contradit 
the principles of the whigs, who ran into the other extreme. 
As they imagined that Charles II. and James II. were for 
them, they fancied they could not ſtretch. the royal prero- 
gative too much, in the belief, that theſe two princes would 
exert it only againſt their adverſaries. According to this 
principle, king James's demand for a ſtanding army of fittern 
thouſand men in time of peace, did not ſeem contrary to 
their intereſt, though the parliaments had ever been ex- 
tremely averſe to a ſtanding army, which ſerved only to in- 
creaſe the regal power. But what the king did by his ſole au- 
thority, in employing popiſh officers in this army, was a thing 
as much againſt the tory as the whig intereſt. Ir was ealy | 
to perceive, of what dangerous conſequences it might be 
to the proteſtant religion in general, as well Epiſcopalian 33 mitte 
preſbyterian; and thele conſequences were the, more to be | to the 
dreaded, as what paſſed in Ireland plainly diſcovered the 1 
king's intentions. Beſides, the power aſſumed by the King, 
ro exempt the popiſh officers from taking the teft, was di. 
rectly contrary to the liberties of the kingdom as well as 00 
religion. . 

When therefore the king's ſpeech was debated the 12“ 
of November, in the houie of commons, ſuch members 4 
were not of the ſame principles with the rigid and viol'7 
tories, ſpoke with great treedom, repteſenting the J1nco! - 
veniences of a ftaniiing army in time of peace, 4, and 


ch meg. 


e 


perſons, to lord it over the reſt of the ſubjects, Armies debanch the mit. 
ners of all the people, their wives, daughters, and ſervants, Kc.“ On one 
other hand, the contrary party alledged, © "Phat there was a bitter pi“ 
in the three laſt parliaments, not yer well allayed, 411d ſo contre | 
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moved for new modelling the militia, ſo as to render them 
of uſe upon occaſion. They were ſuffered to talk as much 
as they pleaſed, but when the queſtion was put for a ſupply 
to be given to the king, it was carried in the affirmative. It 


is true, ſome one having moved that theſe words might be 


added, towards the ſupport of the additional forces,” they 
were rejected, that the houſe might not appear to approve of 
the augmentation of the regular troops, and inſtead thereot 


it paſſed, ** the houſe be moved to bring in a bill to make 


the militia uſeful.” By this they would have had it be- 
lieved, that the parliament reſerved to themſelves the power 
of breaking the regular troops, and eſtabliſhing a good mi- 
litia in their room. But, doubtleſs, it was to hinder the 
people from being alarmed, if they ſaw the parliament ap- 

rove of maintaining an army in time of peace. For, after 
all, a ſupply was given the king for the maintenance of this 
army. 1 : 

As to the ſum which was to be granted, the courtiers 
moved for twelve hundred thouſand pounds. Others ex- 
claimed againſt the exorbitancy of ſuch a ſum, and were 
for reducing ir to four hundred thouſand pounds, alledging, 
that it would be enough to maintain the additional forces two 
rears, till the militia ſhould be made uſeful, They repre- 
ſented, that they had already given cuſtoms and exciſes for 
his majeſty's life, which amounted to fix millions”, and that 
if they gave ſo much at once, they ſhould have nothing left 
to give; eſpecially as it was the nat ion's intereſt, that the 
king ſhould have frequent occaſion for his parliament. At 
laſt, after great debates, it was refolved, that a ſupply of 
ſeven hundred thouſand pounds ſhoil be granted to the king. 
It was evident therefore, that the maintenance of an army 
of fiftcen thouſand mon was not what moſt diſpleaſed the 
commons in the king's ſpeech. 


But the afF.ir of the popith otficers was of ſuch a nature, 


that it concerned the tory no leſs than than the whig party. 
It was eaſy to fee the great danger of the proteſtant religion, 
if the parliament, after having agreed to a ſtanding army, 
ſhould farther conſent to the king's employing as many pa— 
piſts as he pleaſed, The commons thought therefore, that 
on this occaſion it was neceſſary to ſet ſome bounds to paſhve- 
obedience, though till now this doctrine had been maintained 
without any reſtriction, becauſe it was not imagined, that 
the king would attack religion and the laws. One of the 
members ſpeaking on this ſubjeQ, repreſented very ſtrongly, 
*© That his majeſty, on his firſt acceſſion to the crown, told 
them, He had been miſrepreſented, and that he would 
preſerve the government in the church and ſtate, now eſtab- 


liſhed by law, and maintain them in all their juſt rights and 


privileges :* That, overjoyed at this, they ran haſtily to him, 


and were ſo forward to give, that the king's miniſters put 


their ſtop to it: that they ought not to forget, that there 
was a bill of excluſion debated in that houſe ; and that the 
arguments for it were, * That they ſhould, in caſe of a 
popiſh ſucceſſor, have a popiſh army: That they ſaw the 
act of the teſt already broken; but prayed them to remember 
what the late lord chancellor told them when king Charles 
paſſed that act: By this act, ſaid he, you are provided 
againſt popery, that no papiſt can poſſibly creep into any 
employment: That he was greatly afflicted at the breach of 
their liberties, and ſeeing ſo great a difference between his 


laſt ſpeech, and thoſe heretofore made, he could not believe 


but this was made by ſome other advice : that what the king 
{truck at there was their all; and that he wondered there 
had been any men ſo deſperate, as to take any employment 
without being qualified for it : and concluded to have a 
ſanding army voted deſtructive to the country.” During 
theſe debates the court party were not idle. They repreſent- 
ed very ſtrongly, the inconveniencies of not complying with 
the King's defires. The reſult was, the appointing a com- 
mittee to draw up the following addreſs, which was preſented 
to the King the 17th of November. 


** Moſt gracious ſovereign, 


* WE your majeſty's moſt loyal and faithful ſubjects, 
the commons in parliament affembled, do, in the firſt place, 
as in duty bound, return your majeſty our moſt humble and 

earty thanks, for your great care and conduct in ſuppreſſing 
the late rebellion, which threatened the overthrow of this 
government both in church and ſtate, to the extirpation of 
our religion as by law eſtabliſhed, which 1s moſt dear unto 
us, and which your majeſty has been pleaſed to give us 
REPEATED ASSURANCES yOu will always defend and main— 


ie a force was needful beſides the militia,” Life of James II. 
P. 123, 124, 1309, 


tain z which, with all grateful hearts we ſhall ever acknow— 
ledge, We further crave leave to acquaint your majeſty, 
that we have, with all duty and readineſs, taken into our 
conſideration your majeſty's gracious ſpeech to us: and as to 
that part of it relating to the officers in the army, not qua- 


lified for their employments, according to an act of parlia- 


ment made in the 25th year of the reign of your royal 
brother, entitled, An act for preventing dangers which 
may happen to popiſh recuſants ;* we do, out of our bounden 
duty, humbly repreſent unto your majeſty, that thele officers 
cannot by law be capable of their employments; and that 
the incapacities they bring upon themſelves that way, can 
no way be taken off but by an act of parliament : therefore, 
out of that great reverence and duty we owe unto your ma- 
je ſty, who have been graciouſly pleaſed to take notice of their 
{ervices to your majeſty, we ate preparing a bill to paſs both 
houſes, ſor your royal affent, to indemnify them from the 
penalties they have now incurred: and becauſe the continuing 
them in their employments, may be taken to be a diſpenſing 
with that law, without an act of parliament, the conſequences 
of which 1s of the greateſt concern to the rights of your ma- 
jeſty's ſubjects, and to all the laws made for the ſecurity of 
their religion. We therefore, the Knights, citizens, and 
burgefles, of your majeſty's houſe of commons, do moſt 
humbly befecch your majeſty, that you would be moſt gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed to give ſuch directions therein, that no ap— 
prehenſions or jealouſies may remain in the hearts of your 
majeſty's moſt loyal ſubjects.“ | 

This addreſs being preſented to the king by the ſpeaker, 


attended by the whole houſe, his majeſty gave them this 
anſwer : 


«© Gentlemen, 


«© I Did not expect ſuch an addreſs from the houſe of 
commons: for having ſo lately recommended to your conſi- 
deration the great advantage a good underſtanding between 
us had produced in a very ſhort time, and given you warning 
of fears and jealoufies amongſt ourſelves; I had reaſon to 
hope, that the reputation God had blefled me with in the 
world, would have ſealed and confirmed a good confidence 
in you of me, and of all that I ſay to you. But however 
you proceed on your part, I will be ſteady in all my promiſes 
J have made you, and be juſt in my word in this, and in all 
my other ſpeeches.” | | 

This anſwer, though pretty obſcure, fo ſurprized the com- 
mons, that when it was read in the houſe, they kept a 
profound filence for a conſiderable time. At laſt it was 
moved by one of the members, that a particular day might 
be appointed to conſider of the King's anſwer. This mo— 
tion was ſeconded by Mr. Coke, burgeſs for Derby, who 
added,“ He hoped they were all true Engliſhmen, and not 
to be frighted out of their duty by a tew hard words.” 
Though this ſpeech was very conſiſtent with the freedom of 
a houle of commons, the majority, however, wete pleaſed 
to look upon Mr. Coke as an incendiary, who intended to 
ſow diſcord between the king and the commons, and voted 
him to be ſent tothe Tower. Moreover, the houſe, to make 
amends in ſome meaſure for the offence they had given the 
king, proceeded to ways and means towards raiſing the 
ſeveu hundred thouſand pounds before voted. Bur they 
ſtopped not there. To ſhew the king that they ſought all 
poſſible ways to content him, befides a bill to indemnity the 
popiſh officers from the penalcies they had already incurred, 
they reſolved to offer another to the king, to qualify ſuch a 


number of thoſe officers to ſerve in the army as he ſhould 


think fit. All this demonſtrates, it was with regret that the 
houſe ſwerved from the principle of paſlive-obedience and 
non-refiſtance. 5 

In the mean time, the lords received petitions from Tho- 
mas Grey, earl of Stanford, and Henry Booth, lord De— 
lamere, repreſenting, that theſe two peers were committed 
to the Tower in July laſt, upon a general accuſation of trea- 
ſon, kept cloſe priſoners, and denied the uſe of pen, ink, 
and paper. Theſe peritions obliged the lords to ſend to the 
king, to know the reaſon why theſe two peers were impri- 
ſoned. The king anſwered by the lord chancellor, that they 
were committed tor high treaſon, and rhat he had given or- 
ders for a commilhon of oyer and terminer to try the lord 
Delamere in Cheſhire, where the crime was committed. Bur 
as he had given no orders about the earl of Stanford's trial, 


the lords appointed him to be tried by his peers, to which 
the king conſented, | 


* Reckoning all the time for v hich they had been granted. Rapin. 


Thi: 
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Within a few days, on the 2oth of November, the king 
finding it would be very difficult to obtain his defires of the 
commons concerning the popiſh officers, prorogued the par- 
liament till the 1oth of February, after a ſeſſion but of eleven 
days. The king loſt, by the prorogation, the ſeven hun- 
dred thouſand pounds voted by the commons. But he did 
not want it, confidering the vaſt ſums they had liberally 
granted him. This prorogation, which was followed by 
ſeveral others, and at length by the diſſolution of the par- 
liament, the laſt in this reign, is a clear demonſtration of two 
things. Firſt, that the king conſidered the affair of the popiſh 
officers in the army, as of great moment, ſince he chole rather 
to loſe ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, than ſee his pretended 
right to employ them conteſted by the parliament. The ſe— 
cond is, the exceffive compliance ſhewn the king by the 
commons, in enabling him to maintain an army, employ 
popiſn officers, and, in a word, to have no occaſion for a 
parliament. For from hence ſprung all the evils which at- 
flicted England during the reſt of this reign. 

About a month after the prorogation of the parliament, the 
lord Delamere was brought to his trial by his peers, though 
the king bad before reſolved to have him proceeded againſt 
in another manner. The lord Howard was the firſt witneſs 
produced againſt him. But though he gave a large account 
of the duke of Monmouth's conſpiracy, he depoſed nothing 
poſitive againſt the lord Delamere. The ſecond witneſs was 
Ford lord Grey, at which every one was ſurprized, it not 
being known that-he was pardoned. This gave occaſion to 
think he was in great favour with the King. But his evidence 
tended more to prove in general the duke of Monmouth's 
rebellion, than the guilt of the priſoner in particular. One 
Saxon was the only witneſs that {wore to the lord Delamere's 
correſpondence with the duke of Monmouth. But as he was 
a perſon of very bad reputation, the lords took no notice of 
his evidence, and the priſoner was unanimouſly acquitted. 

As for the earl of Stanford he was admitted to bail, and 
though nothing could be proved againſt him, he thought fit 
to lay hold on the proclamation of pardon which was publiſhed 
ſhortly after. This pardon appeared not till the end of the 
\ year, after the executions of a great number of perſons. It 
was moreover clogged with ſo many exceptions, that the 
king was not much thanked for it. ; 

James, in this firſt year of his reign, beſtowed honours 
and dignities upon ſeveral of his favourites and adherents, and 
advanced others to high offices. Henry Bennet, earl of Ar- 
lington, dying July 28, his place of lora chamberlain was 

iven to John Sheffield, earl of Mulgrave, who became one 
of the chief favourites in this reign. Laurence Hyde, earl 
of Rocheſter, was made lord treaſurer, and Henry, earl of 
Clarendon, his elder brother, lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
Robert Spencer, earl of Sunderland, principal ſecretary of 
ſtate, was declared lord preſident of the council, and from 
that time became prime miniſter of ſtate, 

The perſon moſt known abroad, that died this year, was 
Sir John Marſham, eminent for his great {kill in ancient 


hiſtory and chronology. He departed this life in the eighty 


third year of his age +. | 
 £1686.] The year 1686, to which we are now to proceed, 
was wholly ſpent, as well as the nexr, in the execution of the 


king's two grand projects, namely of making himſelf abſolute 


and cſtabliſhing popery. Thele two projects could not but 
keep equal pace. For the king being a papiſt, his chief aim 
in rendering himſelf abſolute was to alter the religion of the 
kingdom, and, on the other fide, he could not introduce 
popery, but by ſetting himſelf above the laws. 

Before things were carried any farther in England, he 
believed it proper to be atlured firſt of Scotland and Ireland. 
As for Scotland, the managers there were entirely diſpoſed 
to comply wirh the King's will. The late parliament, beſides 
the acts before-mentioned, pafled one*® wherein it was de- 
clared, “ That they owe all their bleffings to the ſacred race 
of their glorious kings, and to the ſolid, abſolute authority 
wherewith they were invated by the firft and fundamental 
laws of their monarchy :--- = And therefore they again de- 
clare to the world, That they abhor and deteft not only the 
authors and actors of all preceding rebellions againſt their 
lovercign, but alfo all principles and pofitions which are con- 
trary or Qerozatory to the hing's ſacred, ſupreme, ſovereign, 
abſolute pover and authority, which none, whether particular 
perions or collastive bodies, can participate of any manner of 
Way, or upon ny pretext, but in dependence on him, and 
by commiſſion from him, &c.” They paſſed another act, 


Ibis year allo died Sir \\ nam Dugdale, garter king at arms, author 
of the Batamage, Antiquities of Warwickſhire, &c. and Thomas Otway. 
MERE, Containing a tender of duty, and offer of the exciſe to his majeſty, 

Kennet, p. 444. 


*© To confirm and approve whatever had been done by 1 


majeſty's privy council, juſtice- court, and thoſe commig; 

ated by them, in baniſhing, impriſoning, or fining fuck 
refuſed to take and ſwear the oath of allegiance ; and t bs 
the royal prerogatives in the utmoſt extent of them,” 

It what paſſed in Sgotland in the reign of Charles ] and 
during the interregnum, be remembered, it will be eaki 
perceived, this was not the general ſenſe of the Scots 8 
only the opinion of a parliament devoted to the king, . 
which viſibly abuſed their authority, to eſtabliſh a form of 
government directly contrary to the old conſtitution, 

Encouraged by theſe great advantages, the King fummoneg 
the parliament of Scotland, to aſſemble the 29th of A I 
this year, and wrote a letter to them, wherein“ He oe 
mends to their ſpecial care, his innocent Roman cathgljc MY 
jects, who had always been aſſiſtant to the crown in the work 
of rebellions and uſurpations, though they lay under diſcour. 
agements hardly to be named. Theſe he moſt heartily te. 
commended to them, to the end, that as they had given good 
experience of their true loyalty and peaceable behaviour fo 
by their aſſiſtance, they might have the protection of his 
laws, not ſuffering them to lie under obligations, which their 
religion could not admit of; by doing of which, they would 
give a demonſtration of their duty and affection towards hi 
and do him moſt acceptable ſervice, And this love he ex. 
pected they would ſhew to their brethren, as they law hin a5 
indulgent father to his people.” | 1 

The earl of Murray, lord high commiſſioner, ſeconded this 
letter, with a particular account of the many advantages the 
king intended to procure his realm of Scotland, chiefly with 
reſpect to trade. He alſo endeavoured to periuade them, that 
what the king defired, tended as much to the honour and 
welfare of his ſubjects of Scotland, as to his own ſatisfaction. 
He concluded with ſaying, “ By this you will ſhew yourſelre 
the beſt and moſt affectionate ſubjects, to the beſt, the in- 
comparable, and moſt heroic prince in the world.” 

When the king's letter, and the lord commiffioner's ſpeech 
came to be confidered in the - parliament, ſome members, 
without looking farther, were for complying with the King's 
deſires. But others, in greater numbers, moved and prevailed 
to have a committee appointed, to examine the ſtatutes againſt 
the papiſts. The committee finding the ſtatutes prohibited 
only the public exerciſe of the popiſh religion, drew uy a 
bill to allow them the exerciſe of their religion in private, 
But when this bill was preſented to the parliament, it mer 
with ſo much oppoſition, that the lord commiffioner thought 
fit to adjourn the debate to another time, till he had received 
inſtructions from court. The king ſent him orders to di- 
ſolve, or at leaſt prorogue the parliament, and ſome months 
after, by his ſole authority, he eſtabliſhed liberty of conſcience 
in Scotland. | | 

Affairs in Ireland were upon another footing. The king's 
will met with no oppoſition there, and though the lord lieu- 
tenant was a proteſtant, his credit and authority were infult- 


0 aflert 


cient to put a ſtop to the acts of injuſtice committed againſt. 
thoſe of his religion. The new earl of Tyrconnel was no 


ſooner returned to Dublin, with the title of lieutenant: gene- 
ral of the army, but he began again to break the proteſtant 
officers and ſoldiers, and put Roman catholics in their places, 


without vouchſafing to aſk for the lord-licutenant's order" 


This bred a quarrel between them, wherein Tyrconnel be- 
haved very haughtily, ever ſaying, he did nothipg but by 
the king's expreſs order. When he had modelled the army 
according to the king's mind, he went over into England, 
where, by means of the queen, and father Petre the jelvit, 
he ſupplanted the earl of Clarendon, and was appointed Jord- 
lieutenant of Ireland. Upon his arrival at Dublin, he en- 
deavoured by a proclamation to diſpel the fears of the pro- 
teſtants, who ſaw themſelves, to their great trouble, in ſub- 
jection to a catholic. But his actions correſponded not with 
his. promiſes. Wherefore, a great number of proteſtants 
choſe rather to quit their eſtates in Ireland, and withdras 


into England, than remain under the government of 0 12 , 


juſt:y odious to them. On the other hand, the Englith met: 


chants who traded in Ireland, withdrew their effects, an bY. 


that the kingdom was reduced to great extremities. But all 
the ſe diſadvantages were compenſated by the hopes of rooting 
out the proteſtant religion in that country. | 
But it was chiefly in England that the king defired ? 
eſtabliſh popery and arbitrary power. For, as I ſaid, oe 
of thoſe things could not advance without the other. It he 
had only aimed at abſolute power, without meddling with re: 


u Two or three hundred Engliſh gentlemen, who had laid ont the fot 
tunes in purchaling their military posts, were now arbitrarily difhanled, ang 
tive or ſix thouſand private foldiets tent a begging, Kennet. b. 447. 
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1 explain his own meaning in them.“ 
| Jighted with this gloſs, that he rewarded the author with the 


Jigion, in all appearance, ke would have eafily ſucceeded, fince 
ahve- obedience was in a manner eſtabliſhed, and now rec- 
koned an eſſential doctrine of the church of England, the 
members whereof made the body of the nation, and were 
\offefled of all the offices and places of truſt. But as he had 
already diſcovered, that if he wiſhed to be freed from the 
oke of the laws, it was chief) to eſtabliſh his religion; the 
parliament, however devoted to him in all other reſpects, 
had not been ſo compliant as to abandon the intereſt of 
religion: notwithſtanding this, he hoped to attain bis ends; 
firſt, by cauſing the judges to give it as their opinion, that 
he had a power to diſpcnſe with the laws. Secondly, by 
gaining the. members of parliament by degrees, being re- 
ſolved to have no ſeſſion till he had accompliſhed that de- 
ſign. In England, as in other places, there are men always 
ready to ſacrifice the public, to their private intereſt, and 
there were but too many, on the preſent occaſion, even 
among the clergy u themſelves. Dr. Cartwright, dean of Rip- 
pon, Ipeaking, in a ſermon, of the king's promiſes made to 
the parliament, which were then the common topic of dif- 
courſe and complaint, faid, “ That the King's promiſes 


« were free donatives, and ought not to be too ſtrictly exa- 


« mined or urged; and that they muſt leave ais mayeſty to 
The king was ſo de- 


biſhopric of Cheſter, as an encouragement to other clergy— 
men to follow ſo good an example. 

As for the judges, the king took care to ſend for them 
one by one, and talk with them privately in his cloſet e, in 
order to perſuade them to declare for his diſpenſing power, 
telling them, he would have twelve judges of his opinion f. 
Four abſolutely refuſed to. comply, and were immediately 
diſplaced. The king appointed tour others of more pliable 
and ſubmiſhve underſtandings, among whom there was one 

apiſt 5. | 

l * the ſame time, the king made a call of ſerjeants at law, 
among whom were ſeveral Catholics, one of whom was knight- 
edh, and a little after, another lawyer of the ſame religion 
was made a judge '. | 5 

The privy-council alſo underwent the like alteration, the 
king having received into it five zealous Catholics, namely, 
the earl of Powis, the lord Arundel of Wardour, and the lord 
Bellaſis, (who had been long confined in the Tower, being 
accuſed of the Popiſh plot) Henry Jermyn, lord Dover, and 
the earl of Tyrconne]. He likewiſe admitted the new biſhop 


of Cheſter, and Dr. Parker biſhop of Oxford, a reputed 


Papiſt. All theſe changes clearly diſcovered the king's in— 
tentions. | | 

But it was not long before he gave more fignal marks of 
them. It has been remembered, that he aſſumed a power to 
diſpenſe with the obſervation of the teſt-a& in his Catholic 
ofacers. © The parliament's refuſal of their conſent to this 
innovation, only exaſperated the king, and made him reſolve 
to exempt from the penal laws all his ſubjects in general, and 
conſequently the Papiſts. But as this was directly againſt 
law, he undertook to ſhew, by the means. of his corrupt 
judges, © That a power in the king to diſpenſe with law, 
was law.“ For that purpoſe he took care firſt to have papers 


diſperſed through the kingdom, to prove this pretended 


right, and to prepare the people for his deſigns k. At laſt 
in a particular caſe !, all the judges, except one, gave their 
opinions for the king, and made it a general rule in law: 1, 
That the laws of England are the king's laws. 2. That there- 
fore it is an incident, inſeparable prerogative of the kings of 
England, as of all other ſovereign princes, to diſpenſe with 
all penal laws, in particular caſes, and upon particular ne- 
ccllary reaſons. 3. That of theſe reaſons and neceſſities the 
king is the ſole judge: conſequently, 4. That this is not a 
trult inveſted in and granted to the king, but the ancient 
remains of the ſovereign power of the kings of England, 
which never was yet taken from them, nor can be. 

In. conſequence of this deciſion, the Papiſts, with the 
king's permiſſion, ſet up every where in the kingdom, the 
tree and open exerciſe of their religion. The Jeſuits erected 
colleges and ſeminaries in all the conſiderable towns ; and at 


Upon which the term “ Cloſetting” was much toſſed about. He not 
not Only talked with his judges in this manner, but with many parliament- 
men, about the affair of the teſt, ſome whereof gave him very flat and 
hardy denials; others, though more ſilent, yet were no leſs ſteady, So 
unung he could not bring the majority to a compliance, he diſſolv- 
ed the patliament: of whom, Burnet ſays, in all England it would not 
have been eaſy to have found five hundred men ſo weak, fo poor, and ſo de- 
voted to the court. So happily was the nation taken out ot their hands by 
tl o precipitated violence of a bigotted court. Burnet, p. 668, 

5 Upon which Jones told hin, 4 Potiibly you may find twelve judges of 


e opinion, but you will icarce find twelve law vers to be fo.” Ken 
is Ps 445» 
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the ſame time, four Popiſh biſhops were publicly conſecrated 
in the king's chapel, and ſent down to exerciſe their functions 
in their reſpeCtive dioceſes; under the title of vicars apoſto- 
lical, Their paſtoral letters addreſſed to the Jay-Catholics 
were printed at the King's printing-houſe, and diſperſed 
through the Kingdom. Monks appeared in the habits of their 
order at Whitehail and St. James's, and ſerupled not to tell 
the Proteſtants, ** That they hoped in a little time, to walk 
in proceſſion through Cheapſide.“ And as many converts 
were expected, that fo plentiful a harveſt may not want 
labourers, a great number of priefls and monks were ſent 
from forcign parts. From this time, the only way to pre- 
ferment was to be a Papiſt, or a promoter of Popery. All 
affairs of the council were managed by Catholics, or ſome 
others who had but little regard to religion. Thus, by the 
deciſion of ten or twelve judges, nominared and corrupted by 
the king before their admiſſion, the laws of England were 
given up, and the conſtitution entirely altered. By a like 
practice it was, that Charles I. cauſed his judges to decide, 
that he had a right to impoſe taxes in caſes of neceſſity, of 
which neceffity himielt was ſole judge. Hence it may be 


perceived, that the Jaws of England would be ill ſup- 


ported, had they no firmer foundation than the decifions of 
judges appointed by the king. But it is ſurprizing, that the 
precedent of ſhip-money, eſtabliſhed by Charles 1, and in 
effect, the principal cauſe of his ruin, made ſo little impreſ- 
ſion on James II. But the violence of his zeal for his religion, 


made every thing eaſy or poſſible to him, and, at all events, 


he was reſolved to run the riſk of the undertaking. 


The king uſed another expedient for the advancement of 


his religion. He ſent a circular letter to the biſhops, with 


an order, prohibiting all the inferior clergy from preaching | 


upon controverted points of divinity, for fear, as was pre- 


' tended, of raiſing animoſities among the people. It was thus 


that the perſecution began in Queen Mary's reign, and it 
ought not to ſeem ſtrange, that a popiſh king ſhould imitate 
ſo zealous a popiſh queen. But on this occaſion, the clergy 
of the church of England clearly diſcovered their averſion to 
popery, of which they had hitherto ſtood accuſed by their 
enemies, on pretence of a ſcrupulous attachment to ſome 
modes and ceremonies, which the firſt reformers had not 
thought fit to retrench. For many of the dignified clergy, 
and the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their piety and learning, tar 
from prevaricating in the diſcharge of their office, preached 
openly on controverted points, or rather made them the chief 
ſubject of their diſcourſes. They ſaw the tendency of this 
extraordinary inhibition, at a time whey the proteſtant reli- 
gion was openly attacked, as well in ſermons, as writings 
printed with licence, and induſtriouſly diſperſed through the 
nation. It is juſtice to do honour to theſe faithful miniſters 
of the goſpel, by tranſmitting to poſterity the names of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed amongſt them. Theſe were Tillotſon, 
Stillingfleet, Tenniſon, Wake, Patrick, Sharp, Sherlock, 
all famous for their writings, and all atterwards promoted to 
the firſt dignities of the church. 


The king and his popiſh council were extremely offended 


with this boldneſs, and therefore, to force the proteſtant 


clergy to ſubmiſſion, the king erected a new court for eccle- 
ſiaſtical affairs, compoſed of various members, among whom 
were feveral catholics. A nomination of Papiſts to be judges 
of a proteſtant clergy in matters of doctrine and diſcipline, 
thewed that the king would no longer keep any meaſures. 
Among theſe commiſhoners were three biſhops, namely, 
William Sancroft of Canterbury, Crew of Durham, and 
Sprat of Rocheſter. The reſt were all laymen, of which 
the principal were Jefferies lord chancellor, the earl of Ro- 


cheſter lord treaſurer, the earl of Sunderland ſecretary of 


ſtate and preſident of the council, and the lord chief juſtice 
Herbert. The commiſſion was directed to any three of them, 
whereof the lord chancellor was always to be one, for a rea- 
ſon very obvious. 


By this commitfion they had a power to exerciſe and exe- 


cute all manner of juriſdictions and pre-eminences, concern- 


ing any ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions ; to viſit, reform, 
redreſs, and amend all abuſes, offences, contempts, and 


s The judges turned out, were, fir Thomas Jones, William Montague, 
ſir Job Charleton, fir Edward Neville, In whoſe places were put, fir Henry 
Bedingfield, fir Edward Atkyns, fir Edward Lutwiche, Richard Heath, 
Kennet, p. 449. 

b Sir Chriſtopher Milton, the poet's brother, who was made a judge. 

i Sir Richard Allibone of Gray's-inn, a papiſt. The motto ujed by the 
ſerjeant was, Deus, Rex, Lex.“ Ibid, | 

& L'Eitrange and others were employed to ſhew, That a power in the 
king to diſpenſe with law, was law.“ Echard, Tom. III. p. 798. 

| In the cate of fir Edward Hales, a popiſh gentleman of Kent, who had 
an employment, Burnet, p. 660, | | 
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enormities whatſoever, which by the ſpiritual or occleſiaſtical 
laws of the realm might be lawfully corrected. They were 
alſo to enquire of all offences, contempts and miſdemea- 
nors committed, or hereafter to be committed; that they 
might be corrected and puniſhed by the cenſure of the 
church ; they were to ſearch for, and call before them all 
eccleſiaſtical perſons of what degree or dignity ſoever, and to 
puniſh the offenders, by excommunications, ſuſpenſions, de- 
privations, or other eccleſiaſtical cenſures: they were empow- 
ered to ſend for all ſtatutes, rules, letters-patent of univer- 
ities, colleges, grammar-ſchools, and all other eccleſiaſtical 
corporations, and the ſaid ſtatutes to correct, amend, and 
alter as they ſaw convenient, &c. 

Many. of the beſt lawyers thought this commiſſion illegal, 
and contrary to the act paſſed in the 17th year of Charles I, 
for aboliſhing the Higb-commiſſion- court. Others pretended, 
there was nothing in it contrary to that ac. Ir ſeems how- 
ever, that the court was conſcious of its illegality, fince tho' 
it was granted in April, it was not opened till Auguſt, Be- 
ſides, the archbilhop would never act in it. | 

Shortly after, Dr. Sharp, in a ſermon, vindicated the 
church of England in oppoſition to the errors of popery. The 
king being informed of it, pretended, that the preacher's in- 
tention was to beget an evil opinion of him and his govern- 
ment in the minds of the hearers, and to lead them into diſ— 
obedience and rebellion. On this ſuppoſition he ſent a letter 
to Henry Compton biſhop of London, commanding him 
forthwith to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp from farther preaching in 
any pariſh-church or chapel in his dioceſe, till he had given 
him ſatistaction, and his farther pleaſure was known therein. 
On receipt of this order, the biſhop wrote to the earl of Sun- 
derland, and prayed him to communicate his letter to the 
king. He repreſented, that he was to proceed according to 
law, and as a judge ; and by the law no judge condemns a 
man before he h2s knowledge of the cauſe, and has cited the 
party. Dr. Sharp him{elf carried the letter, but could obtain 
no anſwer. Two days after, he waited on the king at Wind- 
ſor, with a very humble petition, but without any effect. 
Tae king and his council had already refolved to embrace 
this occation to puniſh the biſhop of London, who was odious 
to the court, becauſe he had moved in the houſe of lords to 


examine the king's Ipeech. Beftdes, by fo great an example, 


they were reſolved to eſtabliſh the authority of their new 
ecclefialtical court. The biſhop was therefore cited to appear 
before the commiſſioners the 4th of Auguſt, where he was 
treated in a manner unbecoming his birth ® and dignity by 
Jefferies the chancellor, who uſed him with his wonted inſo— 
lence. The biſhop demanded a copy of the commiſſion, or 
at leaſt to hear it read. But this was refuſed, and he was an- 
ſxered by Jefferies, that the commiſſion might be had in every 
coffee-houſe for a penny. At laſt, with great difficulty, he 
obtained a delay of five days. The gth of Auguſt he appear— 


ed a ſecond time before the court, and again on the 23d, when 


he diſowned its juriſdiction, alledging, that as a biſhop he had 
no other judge but his metropolitan : but his plea was re- 
jected. At laſt, after two or three adjournments of the 
court, he was ſuſpended from the function and execution of 
his epiſcopal ofice, for bis diſobedience and contempt, and 
the biſhops of Durbamg Rocheſter, and Peterborough, were 
appointed commiſhoners within the dioceſe of London, du- 
ring the biſhop's ſuſpenſion. Dr. Sharp was hkewiſe ſuſpend- 
ed, but it was only for a few days. 

This affair convinced all the world, that the court was re- 
ſolved to filence all the protettant miniſters, to prevent their. 
maintaining the protettant religion in their ſermons, It was 
alſo perceived, that the king was retolved to keep no more 
meaſures, fince in a time ot profound peace, he had formed 
2 camp of fiftcen thouſand men upon Flounſlow- heath, under 
the command of the eari of Feveriham. In this camp was 
a public chapel, where maſs was ſaid every day. 

Though the army had bur very few popiſh officers and 
ſoldiers, it was feared, that the whole would be ſubſervient 
to the king in the execution of his deſigns, in conſequence 
of that blind obedience uſually protefied by an army. To 
obviate this danger, Samuel Johnion, a clergymanx, ad- 
dreſſed a writing to the Proteſtant cthcers and ſoldiers of the 
army, wherein he laid before them the reaſons which ought 


m [Te was brother to the late, and uncle. to the then earl of Northamp- 
enn. 

The fame who wrote the book called Julian the Apoſtate, which had 
given th oftence to te dike ot York in the last reign, and drawn upon 


tic author a feverc proſgeeution. 

2 The Proteſtant divines were, Dr. Patrick and Dr. Jane; and the popith, 
Gifford and Godden, Kennet, p. 451. 

Pp John Snetield, cart of Malgrave, and lord chamberlain, being ſollicited 
by the pricits to change his religion, “ he heard them gravely arguing for 


by his evidence, was tried upon an information exhi 


to prevent their being the inſtruments of the court, for . 
deſtruction of their religion, and the ſubverſion of v 
government. This writing was too oppoſite to ths 1 
defigns to eſcape unpuniſhed. Wherefore the author We 
tried at the king's-bench, was ſentenced to ſtand three tim: 
in the pillory, to be whipped from Newgate to Tybury ap 
to pay a fine of five hundred marks. The ſentence 155 
Jobnſon's ſolemn degradation, was executed with wg 
rigour. But his writing made a ſtrong impreſſion 5a, 1 
minds of both officers and ſoldiers, and very much RG 
the great deſertion whicif happened two years after in Fn 
army. : | 4 

About the ſame time, the goldſmith, Miles Prance 
had been a witneſs againſt the perſons tried for the mu 
fir Edmundbury Godfrey, and had taken away thr 
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againſt him for perjury, and ſentenced to pay a fine of 2 hy 
dred pounds, to ſtand three times in the pillory, and to 5 
whipped from Newgate to Tyburn. But becauſe he pleaded 
guilty, the whipping part of the ſentence was remitted, Some 
ſay, he was fo intimidated by the example of Oates, that he 
pleaced guilty merely to eſcape punithment. Others _ 
pretend to confirm his confethon from a declaration oublifhe 
by him afterwards, wherein he diſowned his depoſitions i 
1678. But as he was a papiſt, ſome have ſuſpected he Wa: 
induced by religious motives to publiſh this declaration. 1 
a caſe of this nature every man is at liberty to form his o 
conjectures. | 

It is caſy to diſcover from the king's whole conduct, th 
he had entirely pulled off the maſk, and was defirous 1 bugs 
it thought, he intended to introduce the Roman catholic 


religion. Accordingly this was not doubted. Hig promiſe 


ql 
Wn 


to the council and parltament to preſerve the proteſtant re. 


ligion was entirely forgot, and there was no man fo bold 3; 
to remind him of it. It was even dangerous to ſpeak of it in 
public converſation, for fear of ſome miſchievous conſequence, 
Nor was the king contented with acting openly in favour of 
his religion, but even privately uſed all poſſible endeavours 


to make profelytes, chiefly among his courtiers and perſons 


of the firſt rank. He ſucceeded with reſpect to Robert Spenker | 


earl of Sunderland, who was willing to .give him this proof 
of his devotion for him, though for ſome private reaſons he 
refuſed to make a public abjuration. 

But he was not fo ſucceſsful in his attempt upon his bro. 
ther-1n-law the earl of Rocheſter. For though the carl con- 
ſented to be preſent at a conference held by divines of both 
religions, the diſpute, it ſeems, only attached him more 
firmly to the proteſtant religion, ſince he bravely refuſed to 
forſake it. The king, mortified by his firmneſs, removed 
him from the treaſury, which was put in commiſſion, but 
withal aſſigned him a yearly penſion of five thouſand pounds 
upon the poſt-ottice. The earl of Clarendon his elder bro- 
ther felt likewiſe the effects of the king's diſpleaſure upon 
the ſame account, Being recalled from his government of 
Ireland before the time, he was deprived, about the end of 
the year, of the privy-ſcal, which was given to the lord 
Arundel, a papiſt “. LJ 

At laſt, the king gave an unqueſtionable proof of his zeal 
for the popiſh religion, by ſending the earl of Caſtlemain in 
embaſly to ghe pope, “ To reconcile the three kingdoms of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, to the Holy See, from 
which for more than an age they had fallen off by hereſr.” 


The embaſſador was received at Rome with a coldnefs which. 
Innocent XI. not 


gave the king a ſenſible mortification. 
ſuffering himſelf to be impoſed on by this outward ſhew, 
conſidered the embaſſy was too much precipitated, fince the 
converſion of the three kingdoms was yet far from being 
finiſhed, and therefore he reſolved to be no actor in a farc? 
which would only render him ridiculous. And indeed to 
pretend to reconcile three kingdoms to the church of Rome, 
on pretence of a few late converſions, was it not expoſing the 
pope, the king, and the catholic religion to the mirth and 
inſults of their enemies? This embatly was owing, it is ſaid, 
to the influence of the jeſuits, who would have all Europe 


believe, they had converted the three kingdoms. But [nno- 


cent XI. was not ſo fond of the jeluits, as to give them this 
ſatisfaction at the expence of his own honour. Beſides, being 


tranſubſtantiation.” And then told them, © He had taken much pins d 
bring himſelf to believe in God, who made the world aud all men m 
but it mult not be an ordinary force of argument, that could make 4 
believe, that man was quits with God, and made God again.“ 
Colonel Kirk was allo ſpoken to, to change his religion, but he briſk!y re 
plied, “ He was pre-engaged, for he had promiſed the king of Moroce? 
that, if ever he changed his religion, he would tara W Iahoimetan.“ Burne“, 
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then engaged in a quarrel with France, and not ignorant of 
the cloſe union between Lewis XIV. and James II. he was 

leaſed with giving ſome mortification to Lewis in the perſon 
of his friend and brother of England. To this was owing 
his treatment of the embaſlador with ſo much coldneſs, not to 
ſay, incivility. Whenever he granted him an audience, his 
holineſs had a fir of coughing at command, which ſpoiled 
the embaffador's harangue, and obliged him to withdraw. 
This happened ſo often, that at laſt the earl of Caſtlemain 
threatened to be gone. The pope with his: uſual coldnels 
ſent him word,“ That fince he would be gone, he adviſed 
him to rife early in the morning, that he might reſt himſelf 
at noon ; for in thoſe countries it was dangerous to tfaveltin 
the heat of the day.” All the tavour the embaſſidor could 
obtain from the pope, was a licence to the marſhal d'Hu— 
micre's daughter to marry her uncle, and a diſpenſation of 
the ſtatutes of the jeſuits order, that father Petre might enjoy 
a biſhopric. It is ſaid, the archbiſhopric of York was kept 
vacant for him. But if the pope and moſt of the cardinals 
coldly received the Engliſh embaffador, the jeſuits made 
him ſome amends by chewing him all poſſible reſpect. At 
laſt, the king recalicd him, being unable to bear ſo many 
mortifications. 

However, the ill ſucceſs of this embaſſy, diſcouraged not 
the king from purſuing his defigns with ſuch ardour and 


openneſs, that it could not be miſtaken. Not only all va- 


cant preterments were conferred upon papiſts, bur, without 
any reaſon given, proteſtants were deprived of their places 
to make room for papiſts. So, it was eafily ſeen, that none 
befides papilts, or proteſtants not attached to their religion, 
could pretend to any employments. The court was fo open 
in their meaſures, that ſome of the principal catholics could 
not forbear repreſenting to the king, that his proccedings 
were more dangerous than advantageous to their religion. 
But the king was deaf to all but violent counſels, and ſuch 
as were agrecable to his temper and zeal. One may ſee in 
the following letter, dated the 20 of February 1684, from a 
jeſuit of Liege to a jeſuit of Fribourg, the king's dilpoſition 
with regard to religion.“ Ps | 

1686-7) Itis wonderful to ſee King James's great affection 
to our ſocicty : he wiſhed proſperity to this whole college, by 
the reverend father, the provincial, and earneſtly recommended 
himſelf to our prayers. Upon father John Keynes's return 
to England, he gave him a moſt gracious reception, (while 
earls and dukes were commanded tor ſome hours to wait for 
admittance) with whom, in the queen's preſence, he dif- 
courſed with all familiarity. He aſked him, How many 
candidates for orders he had, and how many ſtudents ?' 
And upon the provincial's anſwer to his majeſty, who was 
urgent with him, That of the former and the latter he had 


above fifty; he replied, There would be occaſion for double 


or treble that number, to effect what he deſigned for that 
ſociety's performance ;* and ordered, that they ſhould be all 
exerciſed in the art of preaching : 

For now,” ſais be, England has need of ſuch.” 

* I do not doubt but you have heard, that the king writ- 
ing to father de la Chaiſe, the French king's confeſſor, 
concerning the affairs of the houſe among the Walloons, 
declared, That whatever was. done to the Engliſh fathers of 
that houſe, he would look upon as done to himſelf, Father 
Clare, rector of the ſame houſe, being arrived at London 
to treat of that matter, got an caſy acceſs tro the king, and 
as caſily gained his point. The king himſelf forbad him to 


kneel and kiſs his hand, according to cuſtom, ſaying, * Re-. 


; 8 
verend father, you have indeed, once kifled my hand, but 


if I had known then, as I do now, that you were a prieſt, I 
would rather mylelt, father, have kneeled down and kifled 
your hand.“ After he had fintſhed his buſineſs, in a familiar 
converſation, his majeſty told this father, That he would 
either convert England, or die a martyr ; and he had rather 
dic the next day and convert it, than reign twenty years 
piouſly and happily, and not effect it.“ Finally, he called 
himſelf, © A soN OF THE SOCIETY, of whoſe good ſucceſs,” 
he ſaid, © he was as glad as of his own.” And it can ſcarcely 
be expreſſed how much gratitude he ſhewed when it was 
told him, That he was made partaker,' by the moſt re- 
verend our provincial, * of all the merits of the ſociety ;* 
out of which he is to nominate one for his confeffor ; but 
hitherto it is not known who it will be: ſome report, that 
it will be the reverend father the provincial, but ſtill there 
is no certainty of that. Many are of opinion, that father 
Edward R. Petre, who is chiefly in favour with the king, 
will obtain an archbiſhopric, but more believe it will be a 
cardinal's cap. To him has been granted, within this month 
or two, all that part of the palace, in which the king uſed 
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to reſide, when he was duke of Vork, where there is not a 
day, but you may may fee I know not how many courtiers 
waiting to ſpeak to his eminence; for ſo they ſay he is called. 
For the king adviſes with him, and with many catholic lords, 
who have the chief places in the kingdom, to find a method 
to propagate the faith without violence. Not long ſince, 
ſome of theſe lords objected to the King, That they thought 
he made too much haſte to eſtabliſh the faith.“ To whom 
be anſwered, * I am gowing old, and muſt take LARGE 
STEPS ; elle if I ſhould happen to die, I might perhaps leave 
you in a worſe condition than I found you.“ When they 
aſked him, Why then he was ſo little concerned about the 
converſion of his daughters, who were the heirs of the 
kingdom?“ He anſwered, * God will take care of that; leave 
the converſion of my daughters to me; do you, by your ex- 
ample, convert your tenants and others to the faith,” 

{++ He has catholic lord-licutenants in moſt counties; and 
we ſhall have ſhortly catholic juſtices of the peace in almott 
all places. We hope alſo, that our affairs will have good 
ſucceſs at Oxford. In the public chapel of the vice- chancellor, 
who 1s a catholic, there is always one of our divines, who 
has converted ſome of the ſtudents to the faith. The biſhop 
of Oxtord himſelf, ſeems to be a great favourer of the ca- 
tholtc faith; he propoſed to the council, Whether it did not 
ſeem to be expedient, that at leaſt one college ſhould be 
granted to the catholics at Oxford, that they might not be 
torced to ſtudy beyond fea at ſuch great expences ; but it 
is not yet known what anſwer he bad. The ſame. biſhop 
having invited two of our brethren, together with ſome of 
the nobility, drank the king's health to a certain heretic lord 
who was in company, „ wiſhing his majeſty good ſucceſs 
in all his undertakings :* adding alſo, That the religion 
of the proteſtants in England, did not ſeem to him in a 
better condition, than Buda was before it was taken; and 
that they were next to atheiſts, that defended that faith.” 
Many embrace the true religion, and four of the moſt 
confiderable earls had lately made public profeſſion of it. 
Father Alexander Keynes, the provincial's nephew, to 
whom 1s committed the care of the chapel belonging to the 
elector Palatine's envoy, is continually taken up in ſolv- 
ing and anſwering the queſlions of heretics, who doubt of 
their faith, of whom you may ſee two or three together 
walking by the chapel door, continually diſputing about 
ſome point of religion. As to prince George, it is yet un- 
certain what religion he profetles. We gradually begin 
to get footing in England; we teach human learning at 
Lincoln, Norwich, and Vork; and at Werceſter we have 
a public chapel, protected by a guard of the king's ſol- 
diers, and we are to buy ſome houſes at Wigan in Lancaſhire. 
The catholic intereſt grows very ſtrong ; and at ſome churches 
granted to the catholics, upon holidays, there are often 
counted fifteen hundred preſent at the ſermon. At London 
alſo, our buſineſs is carried on with the ſame good ſucceſs : 
ſermons are preached upon every holiday, and there are fo 
many that frequent the chapels, that they are not big enough to 
hold them. 'Two of our ſociety, Dormer and Bertue, 
preach continually before the king and queen ; father Ed- 
ward Neville, before the queen-dowager ; father Alexander 
Keynes, in the chapel aforeſaid ; others in other chapels. 
There are many houſes bought in the Savoy, near Somerſet— 
houſe, which is the queen-dowager's palace, towards 
erecting the firſt college in London, for. about eighteen 
thouſand florins ; and they are hard at work to bring them 
to the form of a college, that a ſchool may be opened be- 
fore Faſter. | | 

« A catholic lord-heutenant is ſhortly to go over to Ire— 
land, becauſe the king cannot be ſatisfied with any other, 
to eſtabliſh the catholic intereſt in that kingdom. The par- 
liament will certainly fit in this month of February, of 
whom his majeſty is reſolved to aſk three things: firſt, That 
by a general act all the catholic peers may be admitted to 
fit in the upper houſe: ſecondly, That the teſt may be 
aboliſhed : and thirdly, which 1s the chief point, That all 
penal laws againſt catholics ſhould be abrogated. And that 
be may the better obtain theſe things, he deſigns to let them 
all know, That he is reſolved to turn out all thoſe who will 


- not. heartily act for the obtaining of them; and likewiſe diſ— 


ſolve the parliament.“ At which relolution ſome heretics 
being terrified, came to a certain earl to adviſe with him what 
might be done; to whom he anſwered, © The king's mind is 
ſufficiently Known ; what he has once ſaid he will certainly per- 
form : if you love yourſelves, ſubmit to the king's pleaſure.” 
There is to be a great preparation of war at London, and a 
fleet of above a hundred men of war is to be fitted out againſt 
the ſpring, but againſt whom it is uncertain. The Dutch 


alt 
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are under great apprehenfions, but for what reaſon, although 
they are ſaid to make an armament, time will beſt diſcover.” 

The jeſuits of Fribourg made no ſcruple to ſhew this let- 
ter to ſeveral perſons, who taking copies of it, made it pub- 
lic in Switzerland, and at Geneva. Dr. Burnet ſays, he 
copied it from one in the hands of Monl. Heidegger, a fa- 
mous profetlor at Zurich. One of the copies was ſent to 
Dickvelt, embaſſador of the States general in England, who 
ſpoke of it to the king. Whereupon the King defired to lee 
it, ſaying, he ſhould ſoon know whether it was genuine, or 
forged to render the jeſuits odious. 
into his hands, he ſpoke no more of it to Dickvelt. 

The parliament, which, according to the laſt prorogation, 
was to meet the fifteenth of February, was farther prorogued 
to the 28th of April. Probably the king did not find things 
ripe enough (as he defired) to be aſſured of the concurrence 
of the parliament in the execution of his defigns. He choſe 
rather to take another courſe, which to -him ſeemed more 
ſhort and eaſy, in eſtabliſhing liberty of conſcience by his 
own authority. He was, doubtleſs, perſuaded, that it would 
be more eaſy to obtain the conſent of the parliament to a 
thing already done, than the power to do it. But he thought 
proper to begin with Scotland, that the example of that king- 
dom might influence the Engliſh. For this purpoſe he ſent 
a proclamation into Scotland for an entire liberty of con- 
ſcience, with orders to the privy-council to publiſh it. In 
his opinion, this proclamation was more than capable to 
convince all his good ſubjects of his great moderation, and 
defire that all ſhould live in quiet. He excluded, however, 
out of his favour, the field-conventiclers, whom he recom- 


mended to his council to proſecute with all the ſeverity of 


the laws. This proclamation contained in ſubſtance : 

That his majeſty being reſolved to unite the hearts and 
affections of his ſubjects, to God in religion, to him in 
loyalty, and to their neighbours in chriſtian love and cha- 
rity ; he had therefore thought fir, by his ſovereign autho- 
rity, prerogative royal, and abſolute power, which all his 
ſubjects were to obey without RESERVE, to give and grant 
his royal toleration, to the ſeveral profeſſors of the chriſtian 
religion after named. Firſt, He allows and tolerates the 
moderate pieſbyterians, to meet in their private houſes only; 


but it is his pleaſure that field-conventiclers be proſecuted 


according to the utmoſt ſeverity of the laws. In like man- 
ner he tolerates quakers to meet and cxercife in their form, 
in any place or places appointed for their worſhip.” Then 
the proclamation proceeds thus,“ Conſidering the ſevere 
and cruel laws mille againſt Roman catholics (therein called 
papiſts) in the minority of our royal grandfather of glorious 
memory, without his conſent, and contrary to the duty of 
good ſubjects, by his regents and other enemies to their law- 
tul fove:eign, our great grandmother queen Mary of bleſſed 


and pious memory; wherein, under the pretence of religion, 


they cloathed the worſt of treaſons, factions, and uſur- 
pations; and made theſe laws, not againſt the enemies of 
God, but their own : Which laws have till been continued 
of courte, without defign of executing them, or any of them, 
ad terrorem only, on ſuppoſition, that the papiſts, relying on 
an external power, were incapable of duty and true allegiance 
to their natural ſovereigns, and rightful monarchs : we of 
our certain knowledge and long experience, knowing that 
the catholics, as it 15 their priaciple to be good chriſtians, ſo 
it is to be dutiful ſubjects; and that they have likewiſe, on 
all occaſions, ſhewn themſelves good and faithful ſubjects to 
us, and our royal predeceſſors, &c, Do therefore, with the 


conſent of our privy-council, by our ſovereign authority, 
prerogative royal, and abſolute power, ſuſpend, ſtop, and 


diſable all laws or acts of parliament, made or executed 
againſt any of our Roman catholic ſubjects, in any time 
palt, to all intents and purpoſes, making void all prohibitions 


therein mentioned, pains or penalties therein ordained to be 


inflicted : fo that they ſhall in all things be as free in all 
reſpects as any of our proteſtant ſubjects whatſoever, not 
only to exerciſe their religion, but to enjoy all offices, bene- 
fices, and others, which we ſhall think fit to beſtow upon 
them in all time coming. —And whereas the obedience 
of our ſubjects is due to us by their allegiance, and our 
ſovereignty ; and that no law, difference in religion, or other 
impediment whatſoever, can exempt the ſubjects from their 


native obligations to the crown ; and confidering that ſome 


oaths are capable of being wreſted by men of finiſter in— 
tentions, a practice in that kingdom as fatal to religion 
as loyalty ; we therefore caſs, annul, and diſcharge all oaths 
whatſoever, by which any of our ſubjects are incapacitated 
from holding places or offices in our ſaid kingdom, diſcharg- 


ing the ſame to be taken or given in any time coming, with- 
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But though it was put 


nation, that this blind obedience is to be imputed, but tg 


out our ſpecial warrant and conſent ; and we do ſtop, icy, 
and diſpenſe with all laws, injoining the ſaid oaths teſts 
or any of them, &c.” Towards the concluſion, the Is 
repeats former promiſes in theſe words: bY For lte 
encouragement of our proteſtant biſhops, and the rep, 
clergy, and ſuch as have hitherto lived orderly, we thin} ry 
to declare, that it never was our principle, nor will we a 
ſuffer violence to be offered to any man's conſcience. . 
will we uſe force, or. invincible neceſſity, againſt any ch, 
the account of his perſuaſion, nor the proteſtant fe 
but will protect our biſhops and other miniſters 
functions, rights, and properties, and all our 
ſudjects, in the free exerciſe of their proteſtant 
the churches.” , 

Though this proclamation concerned only Scotland, ! 
thought proper to inſert it here, becauſe it diſcovers clearly 
the King's intentions and principles, and conſequently, hg, 
he pretended to deal with his Engliſh ſubje&ts, though 
hitherto he ſtill kept within ſome bounds, with regard o 
that abſolute power, which England had not alcribed to him 
in ſo extenſive a manner as Scotland. 

[1687 ] The council of Scotland blindly obeyed the king, yg; 
only by publiſhing his proclamation, but even by thanking 
him for it, as for a ſignal favour. This ought not to apye.; 
ſtrange, becauſe the council wholly conſiſted of men emirely 
devoted to the King, nor was there in Scotland any perſon in 
public office, who was not, or at leaſt pretended not, to be 
in the ſame principles. The parliament was compoſed in the 
ſame manner, and by acts pafied, had obliged all the Scots 
to an unlimited obedience, ſo that no man could oppoſe the 
king's meaſures, under pain of high-treafon. Accordingly, 
the council, in thanking the king for his proclamation, might 
boldly ſpeak for the whole kingdom : not that they were ig. 
norant that it was not the general ſentiment of the nation, 
but becauſe they knew, no perſon would have the boldneſs 
to contradict it. It is not therefore to the whole Scorch 
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their governors, who were but a ſmall part of the people, 


The king, charmed with the ready compliance of the Scots, [i 
and confidering it as a favourable precedent for England, oblige 
ſammoned his council, and told them, “ it was his intention by fla 
to publith the like declaration in England. He grounded his much 
reſolution on his obſerving, that the endeavours to eſtabliſh an drelle 
uniformity in the four preceding reigns, had proved in- COurc 
effectual, and been very prejudicial to the nation. That be- Vurh 
fides, it was his opinion, as moſt ſuitable to the principles of Ol Li 
chriſtianity, © That no man ſhould be perſecuted for con- bibo 
ſcience ſake; for he thought conſcience could not be forced.“ find 
The council, compoſed like that of Scotland, approved of fign { 
this reſolution, and magnified the king's indulgence to nis the K 
ſubjects. The declaration for liberty of conſcience was been! 
therefore publiſhed the fourth of April. It was much the * 
ſame with that publiſhed in Scotland, except that-the king popiſ 
ſoftened his expreſſions concerning his abſolute power, and Pired 
ſaid, he made no doubt of the concurrence of his two been 
houſes of parliament, when he ſhould think it convenient for fities, 
them to meet.” It was however manifeſt, from the frequent maſte 
prorogations of this parliament, that he was far from being a 
aſſured of their concurrence. Pole 

Very probably, there was not in the whole nation a ſingle whett 
perſon, who thought the king defired to favour or eale the reafor 
non-conformiſts. Every one clearly ſaw, that his aim in this the ©: 
declaration was to eſtabliſh the popiſh religion, upon the bridg 
ruins of the proteſtant. For how could it be ſuppoſed, that 2 let. 
the king, from a violent perſecutor, ſhould at once become a to the 
friend to the diſſenters? Or what aſſurance could there be, e 
that his promiſes to the non-conformiſts would be better kept ftand! 
than thoſe he had made to the church of England? Never: Vas p 
theleſs the non- conformiſts had hitherto been treated with lo 8 
much rigour, that it is not ſtrange, they ſhould at firſt think 8 
themſelves happy in a deliverance from perſecution. For this eps 
reaſon, addreſſes of thanks, from the ſeveral ſects, were pre- the k 
ſented to the king for his declaration. The anabaptiſts led oy | 
the way; the quakers followed, and next came the indepen— 5 
dents; and laſtly, the preſbyterians. Some of theſe addreſſes, ing 
ſpeaking of the royal power, carried it to the higheſt degree, mee, 

| becauſe it was then advantageous to the non- conformiſts to —— 
maintain the authority by which they were freed from their 1 S. 
conſtraint. The churchmen failed not to take notice of this yi K 
change. But they could not juſtly blame an excels in? 58 
which themſelves had fallen. The truth is, the two parties t al 
neither did then, nor yet do, follow on all occaſions, their Stout 
own principles, with relation to the royal power, whic ain 
they extend or contract, as the king is more or leſs tvour: 1 
able to them. e e ; Be 70 it is 
4 1 
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Be this as it will, the war then waged between the two 
arties was of no long continuance. They were quickly ſen- 

fible, that the court aimed to revive their former animoſities, 

in order to weaken them both. The king, to ſucceed in this 


deſign, made the hardſhips and perſecutions which the non— 


conformiſts had ſuffered from the church of England, the 


topic of his diſcourſe in his common converſations. No greater 
jeaſure could be done him, than to entertain him with the 


particulars of thoſe oppreſſions. To give the church of Eng- 
and a ſtill more ſenſible mortification, he ordered the proceſſes 
in the eccleſiaſtical court againſt the diſſenters to be reviewed. 
But the preſbyterians Who were moſt concerned, were ſo 
wiſe as not to improve fo favourable an occaſion to mortify 
their enemies. On the other hand, though ſome paſſionate 
men among the, diſſenters, publiſhed virulent invectives 
againſt the church, to retaliate their ill uſage, the epiſcopa— 
lians unanimouſly reſolved not to anſwer them, for fear of 
widening the breach between the two parties, at a time when 
their union was more than ever neceſſary. It cannot be de- 
nied, thar herein their moderation and prudence were exem- 
plary. In general, it may be affirmed, that if ſome of the 
non-conformiſts, whether preſbyterians or others, ſuffered 
themſelves to be tranſported by their paſſions into inſults upon 
the church of England, they were men of no note. The 
moſt ſenfible, and ' thoſe who had moſt credit in their party, 


obſerved a great moderation, The Epiſcopalians, on their 


fide, did all that lay in their power to eſtabliſh union, ſolely 
capoble of ſupporting them both. Writings were publiſhed 
from time to time, in which the churchmen acknowledged 


their error in driving the preſbyterians to extremities ; that 


they were not ſufficiently aware of the artiſices of the court, 


and promiſed to have for them great condeſcenſion, in caſe 


affairs were reſtored upon a good footing. It is true, they 
are accuſed of having been no leſs forgettul of this promiſe, 
than of that made when the reſtoration of Charles II. was 
tranlacting. But this concerns the following reigns. 

It there were non-conformiſts who thought themſelves 
obliged ro expreſs their gratitude for the king's declaration, 
by flattering aldreſſes, there were likewiſe biſhops who, with 
much lets foundation, prevailed with their clergy to ſend ad- 
dreſles of thanks to the King, as for a ſignal tavour to the 
church of England. Of this number were Crew biſhop of 
Durbam, Barlow of Lincoln, Cartwright of Cheſter, Wood 
of Litchfield, and Watſon of St. David's. As for Parker 
biſhop of Oxtord he was not ſo ſucceſsful, fince he could 
find but one clergyman in his whole dioceſe, who would 
ſign ſuch an addreſs. It may eafily be imagined that, had 


the king's project ſucceeded, theſe biſhops would not have 


been the laſt to embrace the popiſh religion. 

The ſteps already made by the king for the intereſt of the 
Popiſh religion, were not thought ſufficient by thoſe who aſ- 
pired to greater advantages. Hitherto the papiſts had not 
been able to procure any preferments in either-of the univer- 
ſities, and yet they were paſſionately defirous to ſet up there 
maſters and proteflors of their own religion, 1n order to be- 
cone in time heads of ſome of the colleges. It had been pro- 
poiec! to the King to found a college in each univerſity. But, 
whether the expence diſcouraged him, or whatever was the 
reaſon, it was thought more proper to introduce papiſts into 
the colleges already founded. The deſign was begun at Cam- 
bridge, where Dr. John Peachell the vice-chancellor received 
2 letter from the king, commanding the univerfiry to admit 
to the degree of maſter of arts, Alban Francis, a Benedictine 
monk, without adminiſtring any oath whatſoever, notwith- 
ſtanding any ſtatute or law to the contrary, which the king 


Was pleated to diſpenſe with in favour of the ſaid Alban Fran— 


cis. The vice: chancellor having communicated this letter to 
the congregation of regents and non-regents, it was unani- 
mouily agreed by the members, not to admit Francis, till 
the king had been petitioned: to revoke the mandate. For 
this purpoſe, they applicd to Chriſtopher Monk, duke of Al- 
bemarle, their chancellor, praying his interceſhon with the 


king; to which he returned for anſwer, * That he had 


tried, but to no effect.“ Upon this anſwer, the univer— 
tity tent deputies to London, who were to apply to the ear] 
or Sunderiand ; but he refuſed to hear them. Shortly after 
the king ſent a ſecond letter to the univerſity, the ſame in 


ſubſtance with the former, with this addition, “ To do it at 
their peril.” As the univerſity continued to ſtand their 
ground, a ſummons was ſent from the new ecclefiaſtical 


* Though the certain rents of it are but about four or fire thouſand 
Pounds a year, yet it is thought the improved value of the eſtate. belonging 
iO It 18 about forty thouſand pounds. Burnet, p. 697. 

Ihe ſame who was executed in the reign of king William, for being in 
% plot for the aflaflination of that prince. Rapin. 
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commiſſioners, commanding the vice- chancellor to appear 
in perſon before them, and the congregation, by themſclves, 
or their deputies. In ſhort, by ſentence of the court, the 
vice-chancellor was deprived of his office ; but Francis was 
not admitted. This was the firſt avowed attempt to intro- 
duce papiſts into the univerſity, I fay avowed, for ſore 
might have been received under the pretence of being pro- 
teſtants. But ſoon after, Magdalen-college in Oxford, 
the richeſt in. revenue, had a more terrible ſtorm to en- 
counter. | 

The prefidentſhip of that college being vacant the gift of 
March, by the death of Dr. Clark, the vice-preſident gave 
notice for a new election the 13th of April. Bur before that 
day, the members of the college were informed, that the 
king had granted a particular mandate in favour of Anthony 
Farmer, a man of ill reputation, who had promiſed to de— 
clare himſelf a papiſt. Whereupon they preſented a petition 
to the king, praying him, either to leave them to the choice 
of their preſident, according to their founder's ſtatutes, or to 
recommend a perſon who might be more ſerviceable to his 
majeſty and the college. The anſwer reccived from the earl 


of Sunderland was,“ That the king muſt be obeyed,” Im- 


mediately after, the King's mandate was delivered to Robert 
Charnock b, a new convert and fellow of the college. This 
mandate being read in the prefence of all the feilows, it 
was reſolved to keep to the day appointed for the clectione, 


on which day Dr. Hough was choſen by a great majority. 


The new preſident was preſented to the viſitor, the biſhop 
of Winchefter, who ſwore and admitted him to his office. 
The king was extremely provoked with this election, and 


notwithſtanding the interpoſition of the duke of Ormond, 


chancellor of the univerfity, the vice-preſident and fellows 


were cited to appear before the eccleſiaſtical commiſſianers 


at Whitehall, Accordingly, the 6th of June, fix i llows, 
deputed by the ſociety, appeared before the connilloncrs, 
and to the queſtion, “ Why they retuled to obey the king's 
mandate?“ they produced their ſtatutes, and the oaths the 
had taken for the obſervarion of them, by which ſtatutes 
Farmer could have no pretenſion, They were ordered to at- 
tend again the 22d of the month, on which day they gave 
in ſo many allegations againſt Farmer, (who beſides was 
unqualified by the ſtatutes) that the commiſſioners were 
aſhamed of him. But as it was the king's cauſe they were 
maintaining, they deprived Dr. Hough of his preſidentſhip, 
and ſuſpended the vice-preſident and one of the fellows ©. 
The king being informed of the allegations againſt Farmer, 
thought fit to drop his firſt mandate, and granted a ſecond 
in favour of Dr. Parker biſhop of Oxford. 

The fellows of the college finding him no better qualified 
than Farmer, refuſed to obey the new mandate. This ſo 
incenſed the king, that he went himſelf to Oxford, bent 
at any rate to. overcome their obſtinacy, He ordered them 
to attend him at Chriſt-church, and ſpoke to them in terms 
capable of intimidating men of leſs firmneſs and reſolution. 
He commanded them to be gone, and to admit the biſhop of 
Oxford their preſident, letting them know, that otherwiſe 
* they ſhould feel the weight of his hand.“ But inſtead of 
obeying, they offered a petition in vindication of their pro- 
ceedings; but the king would not receive it. At laſt, after 
all his menaces, he was forced to leave Oxford, without 
gaining his point. Shortly after, the king appointed a com- 
miſſion to viſit the college, namely, Cartwright, biſhop of 
Cheſter, Sir Robert Wright, chiet-juſtice of the King's- 
Bench, and Sir Thomas Jenner, a baron of the Exchequer, 
Theſe commiſſioners treated the fellows very uncivilly, ab- 
ſtaining not even from ſcurrilous and abuſive language. Ar 
laſt, ſeeing it was not poſſible to overcome them, they 
found an expedient to ſave in ſome meaſure the king's ho- 
nour, by an ambiguous declaration, to which the fellows 
were willing to ſubmit. But this ſatisfied not the king, 
who, the commiſhoners ſaid, expected ſome farther ſub- 
miſſion, which they adviſed them to make, © by acknow- 
ledging their contempt to his facred majeſty in perſon, and 
to his letters; that they ſhould promiſe to behave them- 


ſelves loyally for the future; that they ſhould own he 


proceedings and legality of the court, implore his ma- 
jeſty's pardon, and lay themſelves at his feet; and that 
they ſhould declare their entire ſubmiſſion to the biſhop of 
Oxford as their preſident,” Of twenty-ſeven fellows, 
only Charnock and another © offercd to ſign this ſubau{hon, 


© The election was put off to April the 1 5th. See State-Trials, Tom. IV. 
259. : 3 
P d Dr. Aldworth, the vice-preſident, and Dr. Fairfax, 
© Dr, Thomas Smith. See State-Trials, Tom. IV. p. 277. 
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At laſt, the commiſſioners, impowered by the king, deprived 
the twenty-five (who refuſed to ſubſcribe the declaration) of 
their fellowſhips, and expelled them from the college, for 
diſobedience to the king's commands. They all proteſted 
againſt the ſentence, declaring, ** 'They would uſe all juſt 
and legal ways of being relieved.” The ſentence, however, 
was confirmed by the eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners, and aggra- 
vated, by declaring the preſident and fellows incapable of 
being admitted to any eccleſiaſtical dignity or benefice, 


The preſident refuſed to put the biſhop of Oxford in poſſeſ- 


ſion of his lodgings, which were therefore broken open. The 
college was filled with papiſts, and Charnock was made vice- 
prefident. Tho' this affair held from the beginning of June, 
to the end of October, I was willing, in order to avoid re- 
petition, to finiſh the narrative at once. | 

The king diſcovered on all occaſions his extraordinary 
zeal for the advancement of his religion; but chiefly in the 
diſpoſal of all places and offices in his gift. For ſome time, 
he had ſcarce preferred any, but thoſe who were willing to 
purchaſe his favour by changing their religion, and often 
diſplaced thoſe who teſtified a zeal for the proteſtant religion, 
withour regard to paſt ſervices or old offences. Many of 
thoſe who had been moſt active for the bill of excluſion, were 
careſſed and courted, provided they would embrace the 


king's religion; as for inſtance, the earl of Sunderland. But 


an adherence to the proteſtant religion, was a ſufficient cauſe 
to remove thoſe who had done him the moſt important ſer- 
vices on the ſame occaſion; witneſs his brothers-in-law the 
earls of Clarendon and Rocheſter. Charles Talbot, earl of 
Shrewſbury, who ſome years before had turned proteſtant, loſt 
his regiment of horſe, for refuſing to return to popery. The 
lords-lieutenants of counties were almoſt all papiſts. As for 
the judges, ſome were papiſts, and the reſt, though proteſt- 
ants, were ready to obey all the king's commands. If any 
of them proved too ſcrupulous, they were immediately dit- 
placed, for others more compliant. Theſe mercenary judges, 
when they went their circuits, received orders from the 
chancellor, to uſe all their authority for confirming the right 
aſſumed by the king of diſpenfing with the laws, and to diſ— 
courage, as much as poſſible, thoſe whom they ſhould find 
not diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion. Theſe orders were executed with 
great rigour and inſolence. | 
Every one plainly ſaw the tendency of theſe proceedings, 
for the king was open and undiſguiſed. Nevertheleſs, there 
were even among the lawyers themſelves, ſome that affected 
to approve of all his actions, and by their addreſſes, to 
encourage him to proceed. To ſhew the exceſhve flattery of 
theſe men, I ſhall here inſert an addreſs preſented to the king 
on the 11th of June, by the ſociety of the Middle Temple. 


« May it pleaſe your majeſty, 


& We, your majeſty's dutiful ſubjects, to our great joy, 
have received a happy occaſion of making this declaration of 
our gratitude : and as we know that your majeſty's goodneſs 
is the greateſt that ever was ſhewn by a prince to his ſubjects, 
ſo we with the voice of men and angels, to return ſufficient 
thanks for your majeſty's condeſcenſion and clemency to all 
your ſubjects, in your gracious declaration for a toleration. 
And as for this compaſhon and goodneſs, thanks ought to be 
paid your majeſty by all your ſubjects ; ſo we eſpecially of 
the profeſſion of the law, have moſt reaſon to be thankful 
for the honour you have done us, by aſſerting your own royal 
prerogatives, which is the very life of the law, and our 
profeſſion. Which prerogatives, as they were given by God 
himſelf, ſo we declare, That no power upon earth can dimi— 
niſh them, but they muſt always remain entire and inſeparable 
to your royal perſon. Which prerogatives, as we have 
ſtudied to know them, ſo we are reſolved to defend them, 
by aflerting with our lives and fortunes that divine maxim, 
A Deo Rex, a Rege Lex. And now as a teſtimony of our 
perfect ſatisfaction in this our addreſs and acknowledgement, 
we have ſubſcribed our names, that your majeſty may know 
us to be yours; and that the reſt of our profeſſion may fol- 
lou our example: and therefore we beg your majeſty will 
accept this addreſs from us, who in concluſion make bold to 
offer our beſt wiſhes, and hearty defires, that your majeſty's 
councils may proſper in wiſdom, your kingdoms flouriſh in 
peace, and your royal perſon enjoy a long, happy, and glo- 
rious reign over us.“ | 


With all this, the king was diſappointed in an affair 
which he earneſtly laboured, and that was the gaining the 
parliament to approve of the power claimed by him of dif. 


penſing with the laws. The parliament ſhould have ne. 
the 28th of April, and it was expected accordingly, Pur, 
king, not finding things ſo ripe as he defired, had OR, 5 
it to the 22d of November. Some days before this 0, 0 
gation a pamphlet had been diſperſed in London, tdi 
to give the parliament a diſadvantageous idea of the kin 118 
the ſuppoſition that they were going to fit. Here is 3 fl 0 
extract of this pamphlet, which was aſcribed to Dr. Bur wh 
then in Holland. RE | 8 

Our king has given ſuch teſtimonies of his zeal for h; 
religion, that we ſee among all his other royal qualities 
there is none for which he defires and deſerves to be ſo much 
admired, fince even the paſſion of glory, of making binaſ.1s 
the terror of all Europe, and arbiter of Chriſtendom, (which 
as it is natural to all princes, ſo muſt it be moſt particulate 
ſo to one of his martial and noble temper) yields to his Zul 
for his church; and that he, in whom we might have ho 
to ſee our Edward the third, our Henry the fifth revived 
chuſes rather to merit the heightening his degree of glory in 
another world, than to acquire all the conqueſts that 4155 
low and vile world can give him: and that, inſtead of making 
himſelf a terror to his neighbours, he is contented with 15 
humble glory of being a terror to. his own people; ſo thit 
inſtead of the great figure this reign might make in the work, 


ped 


all the news of England is now only concerning the practices 


on foine fearful mercenaries.” | 

In the mean time, the king continued to take infinic 
pains to gain the members of parliament. He cloſetieg 
one by one, all that were in London, and repreſented 50 
them what he thought capable to convince them of the nc. 
ceſſity to aboliſh the penal laws, for the good of the k ns. 
dom, and inforced his arguments with menaces and promites. 
It is not improbable, but ſome might be gained, bur he covld 
never be aſſured of a majority of voices. This deterniind 
him at laſt to diſſolve the parliament, by proclamation the 
2d of July, | | 

When the firmneſs of the members of this parliament, as 
ſoon as they believed the intereſts of religion were at take, 
is compared with their extreme zeal for the King in the be- 
ginning of their ſeſſion, it muſt be inferred, that their con. 
pliance was owing purely to their miſtake in their good 
opinion of the king, and that their firmneſs proceeded trom 
their being at laſt undeceived. They are therefore unjuſtly 
accuſed of intending to ſacrifice to the king, the intereſt of 
religion and their country. They demonſtrated the con- 
trary in reſiſting the temptations the king laid before them, 
even in his preſence, and face to face. This, in my opin'an, 
is the higheſt degree to which firmneſs can be carried. They 
were all, or almoſt all, members of the church of Englund; 
nay, for the moſt part, high-churchmen. I have betore 
given the reaſon of their exceſſive zeal and condeſcenſion for 
the king, and therefore need not repeat it. But when they 
diſcovered that the point was not to curb the Diſſenters, bu: 
that the king's deſigns concerned the proteſtant religion, 
without any diſtinction of ſects, they evidently ſhewed, that 
they were as good proteſtants, as thoſe who accuſed them of 
being papiſts, or popiſhly inclined. This truth will fill 
more plainly appear, in the firm and unſhaken courage of 
the church of England, on the moſt important occaſion tha: 
ever was. 

After the parliament was diſſolved, the king's grand affair 
was to have a new one entirely at his devotion. But he 
would not call one, till he was aſſured of having ſuch men- 
bers returned as he ſhould think proper. For this purpolc, 
quo warrantos were iſſued againſt ſeveral corporations, to 
the end, that when they were deprived of their charters, the 
king might grant ſuch new ones, as ſhould render bim 
matter of the elections. It may be imagined, that as th? 
courts of juſtice were diſpoſed, the corporations could 10: 
but be deprived of their charters, and for obtaining new ont 
were obliged to comply with the king's deſires. This was 
one of the methods uſed by the king, to diſpoſe the people t 
elect ſuch members as would promote the deſign ot abro- 
gating the penal laws and teſt. It would be roo tediou? 
and difficult to relate all the king's ſecret methods, the emil- 
faries he ſent into the counties and corporations, the m- 
ſtructions he gave them to gain the people, the arguments, 
promiſes, and menaces they uſed. All that can be fa in 
general, is, that nothing was forgot which he thought would 
contribute to the procuring a tavourable parliament. 19 
this end, magiſtrates and lord-lieutenants were diſplaced, 
but chiefly, particular men were cloſetted to engage them mn 
the king's meaſures. It was alſo with this view that be 
made a progreſs through ſeveral counties, and ſtopped at the 
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cities and great towns, to careſs or intimidate the people. 
But he every where met with ſuch coldneſs, or rather aver- 
Gon to his deſigns, that he durſt not venture to call a par- 
lament. As the people were convinced, that the king's 
defign, with whatever pretence he diſguiſed it, was to de- 
prive them of their liberty, and change the eſtabliſhed re- 
ligion, they would not be the inſtruments of their own ruin. 
The affair of Magdalen college, which was in agitation 


during the king's progreſs, greatly contributed to open the 


eyes of the moſt blind, and exaſperate the nation. The 
king would have a parliament, which thould conſent to the 
abrogation of the penal laws and teſt, or grant him a power 
of diſpenſing with them, at a time when his whole conduct 
diſcovered a ſettled deſign of planting the popiſn upon the 
ruins of the proteſtant religion. Betides, it was manifeſt 
he did not aſk this power as a tavour, but inſiſted upon it as 
a right, which he had already aſſumed, without the concur— 
rence of the parliament. 

At laſt, the King ſhewed ſo open a contempt of the law, 
that no perſon could miſtake him. After ſending, as we 
have ſeen, a ſolemn embaſſy to Rome, he would have a 


nuntio in ordinary reſiding at his own court. The pope had, 


the laſt year, nominated for this employment, Ferdinando 
Dadda, domeſtic prelate to his holineſs, who had been about 
the king ever ſince his acceſſion to the crown, and was the 
queen's great favourite. He had been received as nuntio, 
but privately, and without the people's knowledge. But 
now the king having entirely pulled off the maſk, was for 
honouring him with a public reception; though to aſſume 
the character of the pope's nuntio was high-treaſon. To 
give more luſtre to the nuntio, he was firſt conſecrated arch- 
biſhop of Amaſia in the royal chapel, after which, on the 
za of July, he made his public entry at Windſor, with great 
pomp and magnificence. It was a very ſurprizing ſpectacle 
to proteſtants, to ſee the nuntio from the pope in his pon- 
tificalibus, preceded by a crols-bearer and a train of prieſts 
and monks, in the habits ot their reſpective orders, Mean 
while, on this very occaſion, the king received an unex- 


c&ed mortification ; for having ordered Charles Seymour, 


duke of Somerſet, to attend the nuntio to his audience, he 
defired his majeſty to excuſe him from an office which the 
laws of the land made criminal. This ſo incenſed the king, 
that he removed him from his places of gentleman of rhe bed- 
chamber, and colonel of dragoons. Henry Fitz-roy, duke 
of Grafton, lets ſcrupulous, accepted the office refuſed by 
the duke of Somerſet. Some have believed, that Dadda was 
one of the king's principal counſellors in affairs of religion. 
But it is not likely he would act ſo contrary to the lenti- 
ments of the pope, who by no means approved the king's 
conduct. The ſme thing cannot be ſaid of father Petre, or 
Peters, the king's confeſſor, who was the firſt mover of all 
the engines to advance the progreſs of Popery. He was 
publicly received into the council the 11th of November, 
contrary to the opinion of the moſt eminent papiſts, who 
juſtiy feared the king's affairs would thereby be very much 
prejudiced, _ | | 1 | : 

Though the king had given convincing proofs of his 
averſion to the proteſtant religion, he favourably received 
the French proteſtants, who took ſanctuary in England on 
account of the rigours exerciſed againſt them in France. 
He not only granted them his protection, but alſo large ſums, 
befides his licence to encourage a public collection. Some 
aſcribe this to policy, in order to intimate to the Engliſh, 
how little ground they bad to fear ſuch treatment in Eng- 
land, from a king, who was ſo charitably compathonate to 


the misfortunes of foreigners, perſecuted in their own coun- 


try. But as the king himſelf did not diſcover the motives 
of this conduct, they can only be conjectured. Thus much 
is certain, the French preachers thought themſelves under 
ſuch obligations to the king, that they were amongſt the 
moſt forward to diſplay his virtues in their ſermons, when- 
ever an occaſion offered. I myſelf remember to have heard 
a preacher in the church of the Savoy launch out into the 
profaneſt flattery f. | 

George Villiers, duke of Buckingham, who now made a 
contemptible figure, died this year in Yorkſhire, juſt as he 
had lived, that is, without any ſenſe of religion. This ſame 
year death likewiſe ſeized the famous fir William Petty, 
phyſician and fellow-of the Royal Society, after having pub- 
iithed feveral uſetul and valuable writings. 55 

[1688] I am now come to the year 1688, a critical year 
to England, the firſt half of which portended to the Engliſh 
the loſs of their religion and liberties. James II. had pro- 


It is thoncht, that the king's favours to the French refugees, were 
chicſty to engage them to eſpouſe and abet the king's power of diſpenſing 


Iterum, or queen Mary's Big-Belly.” 
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moted his great work in the three years he had been on the 
throne, with a ſurprizing rapidity and ſucceſs. He had in- 
veſted himſelf with an abſolute power, that hardly ſuffered 
any contradiction: The laws of the land were openly vio— 
lated, The privy-council was almoſt wholly popiſh, and 
under the direction of a jeſuit. The moſt conſiderable places 
in the court and kingdom were poſſeſſed by men of the ſame 
religion. The teſt and penal laws were inſufficient fences 
to ſecure religion, for which they were intended. In a word, 
the King was reſolved to complete his work at all events, 
and an army of fifteen thouſand men, encamped within a 
few miles of London, beſides the aſſiſtance of France, ſeemed 
to promiſe him ſucceſs. But what was more extraordinary 
was, that proteſtant corporations, when their religion was 
ſo violently attacked, ſent their addreſſes of thanks to the 
king, as for a great favour, publicly promiſing to chuſe 
ſuch members for the enſuing parliament, as ſhould concur 
with his meaſures, All this gave juſt occaſion to tear, that 
no remedy could poſſibly be found for the miſeries of rhe na- 
tion, which daily increaſed. The only refuge which tcemed 
to be left, was the princeſs of Orange, preſumptive heir of 
the crown, who, like another El:zabeth, would reſtore 
things to their former ſtate, when ſhe thould aſcend the 
throne. But, befides that the king, who was but in vis 
fifty-fifth year, might yet live a great while, an aſtonithipg 
proclamation, publiſhed the 2d of Janua:y, to no''fy the 
queen's being with child, and to order public tbankigiving 
to God, entirely deftroyed the hopes which had been en- 
tertained, | 

The papiſts were tranſported with this agreeable news. 
Some even began to debate the queſtion, whether a daush- 
ter born ſince the king's advancement to the throne, ought 
not to take place before the princeſs of Orange, born while 
he was duke of York? But this queſtion was very neetlefs. 
Every one was perfuaded, the papiſts through hoe, and 
the proteſtants through fear, that the queen would be de- 
livered of a prince. It is very certain, the proteſtants from 
this time began to form ſuſpicions about the queen's preg— 
nancy. This appeared in ſeveral pamphlets, diſperſed thro' 
London, ſome of which were even dropped in Whitchall. 
Hitherto, the ſole foundation of the ſuſpicion, that the 
queen's pregnancy was a cheat, conſift-d in her having been 
ſo many years childleſs. But this foundation was too weak 
to prove the certainty of an impoſture. It was not im, vihble 
for the queen to be with child; but on the other hand, 
neither was it impoſſible that the queen ſhould be willing to 
ſuppoſe an heir. The extreme zeal of the king and queen, 
and of moſt of their counſellors and confidents, for their 
religion, rendered ſuch a ſuſpicion plauſible to the proteſtants. 
Hiſtories have recorded inſtances of the like impoſtures, as in 
Spain, and in England itſelf, where it is pretended, that 
queen Mary, to deprive her ſiſter Elizabeth of the ſucceſſion, 
would have ſuppoſed an heir, had not her huſband king 
Philip prevented it. For this reaſon, the ſtory of queen 
Mary's ſham- conception, as delivered by Fox, was reprinted 
and diſperſed through the kingdom, with" this title,“ Idem 
Another cauſe 
which contributed greatly to corrobocate this ſuſpicion, was 
the indiſcretion of ſome jeſuits, who publiſhed that the 
would certainly be delivered of a prince. They pretended, 
that this conception was miraculous, and the effect of a ſolemn 
petition, which the late deceaſed ducheſs of Modena had put 
up in Heaven to the bleſſed Virgin Mary, or of a vow the 
queen had made to our Lady of Loretto, with the preſent of 
a golden image, enriched with precious ſtones. As on pre- 
tence that the queen had been ſeveral years childleſs, her 
pregnancy could not be deemed ſupernatural, there was no 
neceſſity to aſcribe it to a miracle, of which there could be 
no certainty. So this needleſs precaution ſerved only to 
confirm the ſuſpicion. 8 

The queen's pregnancy produced many congratulatory 
addreſſes. Some of theſe carried their compliments and 
flattery to the laſt exceſs. This is no wonder. Moſt of the 
lords-licutenants, juſtices, and magiſtrates of the towns, 
being devoted to the King, it was not difficult for them to 
perſuade the corporations, that theſe congratulations to the 
king were the juſt tribute of their duty. 'This being once 
inculcated, they drew up the addreſſes themſelves, and pro- 
cured ſuch ſubſcriptions as they thought proper, thereby 
cauſing the corporations to ſay what they pleated. Were 
addreſſes to be conſidered, as containing the real ſentiments 
of the people, it might be ſaid, that all the Engliſh nation 
was tranſported with joy, through the hopes of a popiſh 


with all penal laws in religion, See Kennet, p. 499. Note *, 


About 
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ſucceſſor. But the nation ſoon diſcovered directly oppoſite 
ſentiments. Beſides, it appears, the king did not rely on 
this general concurrence of his ſubjects, ſince he dared not 
to call a parliament, whoſe approbation and compliance were 
the great object of his deſires. | 

Beſides the forementioned methods, which the king uſed 
to advance the popiſh- religion, there was ſtill another from 
which he promiſed himſelf great ſucceſs. Some time ſince, 
the Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits had printed and diſperſed a 
great number of controverſial writings, which had been an- 
{wered by Tillotſon, Tenniſon, Stillingfleet, Sherlock, and 
others, in a manner which in all appearance was not agree- 
able to the papiſts. The king fearing, without doubt, that 
his doctors would not be a match for the champions of the 
church of England, publiſhed a proclamation, grounded 
upon a ſtatute made the 14th of Charles II.“ prohibiting 
the printing and ſelling all unlicenſed and treaſonable books 
and pamphlets, under the pains and penalties provided by 
the ſaid act.“ Under this name were comprehended the 
controverſial books publiſhed by the proteſtants, on a pre- 
tence, that they encouraged and fomented animoſities amongſt 
his ſubjects a. | 

The king's grand deſign, as has been ſeen, was to repeal 
the teſt and penal laws, and for that purpoſe he withed to 
have a parliament at his devotion. He had already abro- 
gated theſe laws by his own authority, but he daily found, 
that this did not ſuffice to lead his ſubjects to the degree 
of compliance he deſired. He thought therefore, if the 
conſent of the prince and princeſs of Orange could be ob- 
tained, it would be a great ſtep towards obtaining the ſame 
thing of the parliament, To that end, he reſolved to found 
the inclinations of the prince of Orange, without his ap- 
pearing in it. He employed Mr. James Stewart“, pen- 
fionary Fagel's acquaintance, who writ to that miniſter, en- * 


deavouring to perſuade him, that it was the intereſt of Eng- 


land, and of the prince and princeſs of Orange, that the teſt 


ſhould be abrogated, and the laws againſt the catholics re- 
pealed. This letter coming only from a private man, the 
prince would not allow Mr. Fagel to return an anſwer. Mr. 
Stewart in vain renewed his inſtances for an anſwer, till at 
laſt, he was obliged to acquaint Mr. Fagel, that his firſt 
letter was writ by the king's direction, who defired to have 
the opinion of the prince and princeſs upon the affair. This, 
Joined to the falſe report propagated in London, that the 
prince and princeſs of Orange had given their conſent to the 
abrogation of the teſt and penal laws, forced Mr. Fagel at 
laſt to anſwer Mr. Stewart, and let him know the ſentiments 
of the prince and princeſs of Orange. | 
The letters of theſe gentlemen have made ſo much noiſe 
in the world, and are ſo univerſally known, that I do not 
think it neceſſary to inſert them. I ſhall content myſelf with 
briefly refreſhing the reader's memory with the ſubſtance of 
Mr. Fagel's anſwer. He told Mr. Stewart,“ That it was 
the opinion of the prince and princeſs, that no chriſtian 
ought to be puniſhed for his conſcience, or ill uſed becauſe 
he differed from the eſtablithed religion, and therefore could 
conſent, that the Roman catholics ſhould enjoy a full liberty 
of conſcience. That as to the non-conformiſts, their high- 
neſſes did not only conſent, but heartily approved of their 
having an entire liberty of conſcience, for the exerciſe of 
tacir religion, without any trouble, hindrance, or moleſtation 
on that ſcore. But their higbneſſes could not by any 
neans agree to the repcal of the teſt, and thoſe other penal 
Jaws, that tended to the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, 
fince the Roman catholics received no other prejudice from 
| theſe, than their being excluded from parliament and public 
employments ; and that by them the proteſtant religion is 
iheltered from all the deſigns of the Roman catholics againſt 
it, or againf the public ſafety.” | 
This anſwer was ſupported with reaſons ſo clear and ſolid, 
that Mr, Stewart finding himſelf too weak for ſuch an adver- 
ſary, thought it more adviſeable to deny all correſpondence 
with Mr. Fagel on this ſubject, in order to deſtroy the autho- 
rity of Mr. Fagel's anſwer, which had been printed and dif- 
perſed through England and all Europe, The penſionary, pro- 
voked at this proceeding, ſent a letter to the marquis of 
Albyville, the Engliſh embaſſador at the Hague, wherein 
he called him to witneſs, that the prince and princeſs of 
Orange had declared their thoughts to him concerning the 
penal laws, in the fame manner as he had repreſented them; 


* About this time it was, that in order to retain the poorer ſort of people 
from letting their children be enticed into the popiſh ſchools and ſeminaries 
erected in and about London, charity ſchools began to be ſet up in that great 


1d noble city. The firſt ſchools of this kind were opened at Norton- 


gute, and St Margaret's Weſtminſter, on Lady-Day, 1688, Kennet, 


Y of ENGLAND. 


and that Albyvilte had acquainted the king with it 1 
fore he wrote his letter. He complained of the ear] of 8. 
derland, for having aſſigned an allowance to print 3 Th 
phlet®, which afferted, that the anſwer of Mr. Fa a 
Mr. Stewart was ſuppofititious, though he himſelf hege. 
the original, and knew that the king had alſo ſeen it. The 
laſt letter was likewiſe printed in French and Engliſ 5 
diſperſed. All this was extremely injurious to the King r 
began to give the Engliſh hopes, that the prince and Princcr, 
of Orange would not abandon them in their: preffing 287 
wp | ne el. 
ſities. It muſt be obſerved, that Mr. Fagel's letter to M 
Stewart was writ on November the 4th, the laſt year he 
fore the queen's pregnancy was divulged. But this 1 
became not public, till the beginning of the year 1688. , 
The refuſal of the prince and princeſs of Orange tg co. 
ſent to the abrogation of the teſt and penal laws, ſerved gg, 
to inflatne the king's zeal, and oblige him to uſe freſh cn. 
deavours to have a parliament at his devotion. He ſro 
therefore emiſſaries into the ſeveral counties, to try to ſecy;. 
the elections, before he ventured to call a parliament, But 
the more ſollicitous he was to gain this point, the leſs incl 
nation he found in the people, who, on ſo important an ge. 
caſion, were unwilling to truſt their intereſts with men de. 
voted to the court, as the King deſired. Where fore the kino 
foreſceing all his artifices would prove unſucceſsful, and thi: 
he ſhould at laſt be obliged to uſe force, gave out commiſons 
for raifing new troops, for the increafing of his ſtanding army. 
and likewiſe cauſed a larger fleet to be equipped. The nen 
commiſhons were almoſt all given to Iriſh and popiſh officers, 
Moreover, he wrote, the 17th of January, to the Statez. 
General, to demand the fix Engliſh and Scotch regimey; 
that were in their ſervice. The 2d of March he iflued qu: 
a proclamation, “ Forbidding his natural born fſubj:& 10 
enter or liſt themſelves in the ſervice of any foreign prince 
or ſtate, either by ſea or land.“ 
The ſtates did not think proper to ſend theſe regiments 
to the king in the preſent juncture. They returned a cini 
anſwer, and declared, That having examined their engige— 
ments, they could find no agreement or capitulation that 
could oblige them to grant his majeſty's demands, except 
when he was in war with fome of his neighbours, or there 
was an inſurrection at home. That they had accordingly 
ſent the fix regiments into England in the year 1685, at the 
time of the duke of Monmouth's rebellion. But that now 
the king being in peace with his neighbours, and free from 
diſturbances at home, they ſaw no reaſon that could oblige 
them to ſend back thoſe troops. The King, not fatisfic 
with this anſwer, renewed his inſtances. But the ſtates, in 
ſhewing how theſe regiments: were formed, and the. treaties 
which had been made about them, inſiſted, that they were 
obliged to ſend them back only in the two cafes above-men- 
tioned, and that the king was not at preſent in either. At 
laſt, after a third fruitleſs' attempt, the king, by a procit- 
mation, called home all his ſubjects, which were in the ſervice 
of the States-General, Whereupon, the prince of Orange 
offered paſſes to all the officers of the fix regiments that 
were willing to return home, which about forty of then 
accepted. > 
Though the king had publiſhed laſt year a declaration, 
for an entire liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects, and, 
by virtue thereof, had filled almoſt all the offices with ce 
tholics, he thought fit to publiſh'a ſecond upon the fame 
ſubject, the 27th of April this year, Perhaps he had a mind 
to ſhew, that though he was defirous of having what he bad 
done, confirmed by parliament, he could, however, pr0- 
ceed without their concurrence, and act by abſolute power. 
Perhaps too, he intended to bring things to a crifis, being 
inceſſantly puſhed by his popifh counſellors, who were for 
improving the occaſion offered them by the king's zeal. Tbe 
declaration was as follows: 


Gn be. 


5 3 8 11 · 0 ed. te. oat , ee TCR 


“% James Rex, 


« OUR conduct has been ſuch in all time, as ought © 
have perſuaded the world, that we are firm and conſtant te 
our reſolutions; yet that eaſy people may not be zbuſed by 
the malice of crafty wicked men, we think fit to declare, 
that our intentions are not changed ſince the 4th of Api! 
1687, when we iſſued out our declaration for liberty ot 
conſcience in the following terms :” (Here the declaration 


p. 508. | 3 
d A Scottiſh lawyer, whom king James had pardoned, and received in 
favour, after a long exile. Kennet, p. 491. Burnet, p. 731. 3 
© Intitled, © Parliamentum Pacificum ; or, the happy umon of king? 
people in a healing parliament.“ Kennet, p. 492. The 


was recited verbatim, and then it follows) © Ever ſince we 


ranted this indulgence, we have made it our principal care to 


Pe it preſerved without diſtinction, as we are encouraged to do 
Jaily by multitudes of addreſſes, and many other aſſurances 
we receive from our ſubjects of all perſuaſions, as teſtimonies 
of their ſatisfaction and duty ; the effects of which we doubt 
not but the next parliament will plainly ſhew ; and that it will 
not be in vain, that we have reſolved to uſe our uttermoſt 
endeavours to eſtabliſh liberty of conſcience, on ſuch juſt 
and equal foundations, as will render it unalterable, and 
ſecure to all people the free exerciſe of their religion for 
erer; by which future ages may reap the benefit, of what 
is ſo undoubtedly for the general good of the whole kingdom. 
It is ſuch a ſecurity we defire, without the burthen and con- 
{traint of oaths and teſts, which have been unhappily made 
by ſome governments, but could never ſupport any: nor 
ſhould men be advanced by ſuch means to offices and em- 
ployments, which ought to be the reward of ſervices, fidelity, 
and merit. We muſt conclude, that not only good chriſt- 
ans will join in this, but whoever is concerned for the increaſe 
of the wealth and power of the nation. It would, perhaps, 
prejudice ſore ot our neighbours, who might loſe. part of 
thoſe vaſt advantages they now enjoy, it liberty of conſcience 
were ſettled in theſe kingdoms, which are, above all others, 
moſt capable of improvements, and of commanding the 
trade of the world. In purſuance of this great work we 
have been forced to make many changes both of civil and 
military officers throughout our dominions, not thinking any 
ought to be employed in our ſervice, who will not contribute 
towards eſtabliſhing the peace and greatneſs of their country, 
which we moſt earneſtly defire, as unbiatled men may ſee by 
the whole conduct of our government, and by the condition 
of our fleet, and of our armies, which, with good manage- 
ment, ſhall be conſtantly the ſame, and greater, if the ſafety 
or honour of the nation require it. We recommend theſe 
conſiderations to all our ſubjects, and that they will reflect 
on their prelent eaſe and happineſs, how for above three 
years that it hath pleaſed God to permit us to reign over 
theſe kingdoms, we have not appeared to be that prince, our 
enemies would have made the world afraid of; our chief aim 
having been not to be the oppreſſor, but the father of our people; 
of which we can give no better evidence, than by conjuring 
them to lay afide all private animoſities, as well as ground- 
leſs jealouſies, and to chuſe ſuch members of parliament, as 
may do their parts to finiſh what we have begun for the ad- 


vantage of the monarchy, over which Almighty God has 
placed us; being reſolved to call a parliament, that ſhall 


meet in November next at fartheſt,” 


The king was not ſatisfied with publiſhing this declaration 
in the uſual method, but thinking, without doubt, thar, in 
ſo important an affair, extraordinary formalities were to be 
obſerved, he iflued out an order of council, enjoining the 
biſhops to cauſe it to be ſent and diſtributed throughout their 


ſeveral dioceſes, to be read at the uſual times of divine ſer- 


vice, in all churches and chapels, on certain days named in 


the order. Some believed, the King had two views in this. 


order; firſt, to mortify the church of England, againſt which 
he had for ſome time ſhewed great reſentment : ſecondly, to 
lay the biſhops under a neceſſity, either of making themſelves 
in tome meaſure the inſtruments of his defigns againſt the 
proteſtant religion, or of incurring the penalties of their 
. diſobedience in caſe of refuſal. | 
Upon the receipt of this order, ſeveral biſhops, who were 
in London, aſſembled at the archbiſhop's palace at Lambeth, 
to confult how they were to behave upon ſo nice an occaſion. 
For they were neceſſarily, either in obeying the king, to ap- 
prove by their conduct this violation of the laws, and betray 
the intereſts of the proteſtant religion, or in refuſing to obey, 
to draw upon themſelves the penalties which, in all ap- 
pearances, would be inflicted for their diſobedience. Theſe 
difficulties were debated in this aſſembly with all the care fo 
important an affair required, after they had implored the 
divine aſſiſtance by extraordinary prayers. The reſult of their 
conterence was, that it was better to obey God than man, 
and their caſe being ſuch, that they could not obey the king 
without betrayiug their own conſciences, they ought with- 
ont tucther confideration to expoſe themſelves to the ap- 
Proaching ſtorm, rather than ſacrifice the intereſts of God 
anu the church. This retolution was grounded upon four 
conſiderations. 1. That many would jullly deem the clergy 
either cowards or hypocritical time-lervers, iu publithing 


d : . . "A *1 . . . 
The archbiſhop, being in an ill fate of health, did not go to Whitehall, 
Arnet, P. t » 
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Barlow of Lincoln, and C:ofts of Hereford, Kennet, p. 512. Note. 
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what they thought illegal, and illegally ſent tb them. 2. 
That many who had votes for parliament-men, would take 
this for the conſent of the publiſhers, and be ſtrengthened in 
the chufing ſuch men as ſhould be friends, not only to the 
indulgence, bur to the foundation of uit, the diſpenſing 
power. 3. That the world would have reaſon to take their 
publication for an approbation, becauſe there could be no 
other intention in ordering it to be publithed, but to make 
the clergy parties to it. 4. That after this they mult expect 
farther things to be publiſhed by them, at which they muſt 
make a ſtand ; and their making a fland when they had loft 
their reputation, would be of no force. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, the conſulting biſhops, be- 
ing ſeven, before they parted, drew up a petition, and 
ſubſcribing it the fame day, the 18th of May, fix of them 
crofled d the water to Whitehall, to preſent it to the king, 
without acquainting any perſon with their deſign. Their 
names were Sancroft archbiſhop of Canterbury, Lloyd biſhop 
of St. Aſaph, Kenn of Bath and Wells, Turner of Ely, 
Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborough, and Trelawny 
of Briſtol. Their petition ran thus; 


To the King's moſt Excellent Majeſty. 


The humble petition of William archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and divers of the ſuffragan biſhops of that province, now 
preſent with him, in behalf of themſelves and other of their 
abſent brethren, and of the inferior clergy of their reſpee- 
tive dioceſes. | 


«© Humbly ſheweth, 


«© THAT the great averſeneſs they find in themſelves, to 
the diſtributing and publiſhing in all their churches, your 


majeſty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, proceeds 


neither from any want of duty and obedience to your majeſty, 
(our holy mother the church of England being, both in her 
principles, and in her conſtant practice, unqueſtionably loyal, 
and having, to her great honour, been more than once pub- 


licly acknowledged to be ſo by your gracious majeſty) nor 


yet from any want of tenderneſs to diſſenters, in relation to 
whom we are willing to come to ſuch a temper, as thall be 
though fit, when the matters ſhall be confidered and ſettled 
in parliament and convocation : but among many other con— 
ſiderations, from this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is 
founded upon ſuch a diſpenſing power, as hath been often 
declared illegal in parliament, and particularly in the years 
1662, and 1672, and in the beginning of your majeſty's 
reign ; and is a matter of fo great moment and conſequence 


to the whole nation, both in church and ſtate, that your pe- 


titioners cannot in prudence, honour, or conſcience, ſo far 
make themſelves parties to it, as the diſtribution of it all 
over the nation, and the ſolemn publication of it once and 
again, even in God's houſe, and in the time of his divine ſer- 
vice, muſt amount to, in common and reaſonable conſtruction. 
Your petitioners therefore moſt humbly and earneſtly beſeech 
your majeſty, that you will be pleaſed not to infiſt upon 
their diſtributing and reading your majeſty's ſaid declara- 


tion; and your pctitioners, as in duty bound, ſhall ever 


pray, &c.“ 


The king, ſurprized, and incenſed at this petition, an- 
ſwered in a very angry tone: * I have heard of this before, 


but did not believe it: I did not expect this from the 


church of England, eſpecially from ſome of you, If I 
change my mind, you ſhall hear from me; it not, I expect 
my command ſhall be obeyed.” The biſhops replied, “We 
refign ourſelves to the will of God,” and then immediately 
retired, | 

The biſhops of Durham and Rocheſter, both eccleſiaſtical 
commiſſionerse, cauſed the declaration to be read in their 
dioceſes, But it generally happened, wherever it was read, 


that the congregation immediately left the church. One mi- 


niſter, before he began to read it, told his flock, “ That he 


could not refuſe the order ſent him to read the declaration, but 


that he knew no order which obliged them to hear it,” In 
London it was read but in four or five churchesf. 


Mean time, the court was unreſolved what courſe to take 


with the biſhops. Not but that they were determined to come 
to extremities, rather than quit their deſigns. However, they 


did not care to begin with the biſhops, becauſe of the people's 
Teverence for rhem, Though the king's council perſuaded 
him to do all things with a high hand, they rrembled, how- 


. 


t Nameiy, by Mr. Hall, Dr. Thomſon, and Mr. Elliot, Kennet, p. 511. 
Note ®, Burnet ſays it was read in even churehes in Londen, and i not 


above two hundred all England over, p. 740. | 
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ever, when they met with any oppoſition, ſeeing the great 
diſproportion between the number of proteſtants and papiſts. 
They conſidered, that while every one was ſubmiſſive, the 
lords-lieutenants of counties, and the magiſtrates, all creatures 
of the king, had great credit and authority : but ſhould the 
people happen to grow weary of their obedience, and openly 
reſiſt, their authority would vaniſh ; and it was not probable, 
the leſſer number ſhould ſubdue the greater. This had been 
the caſe in the reign of Richard II. and very lately in that of 
Charles I. It feems therefore, that prudence required the 
king carefully to avoid what might produce a certain revolu- 
tion, and not to enter upon violent meaſures, till he had taken 
greater precautions. For, upon ſuppoſition of a rebellion, 
which was not impoſſible, if the biſhops were proceeded 
againſt with rigour, was it not a groſs error, to rely on a 


proteſtant army to introduce popery, and force proteſtants 


to ſubmiſſion ? But on the other hand, thoſe who directed 
the king in his councils and undertakings, had not his intereſt 
chiefly in view, but that of the catholic religion. They con- 


ſidered the king only as an inſtrument to be uſed, at all 


events, whilit he was alive, for fear they ſhould ſudenly loſe 


him. God ſeems to have blinded this prince, to prevent his 
ſeeing what every one elſe clearly ſaw, in order to throw him 
upon his ruin. He was therefore reſolved to proceed with 


the utmoſt rigour againſt the biſhops, and for that purpoſe 


they were ſummoned to appear before the council the 8th of 


June. 


On their appearance, they were aſged, Whether they 
owned the petition ?” The biſhops ſurpriſed at this queſtion, 
fince they themſelves had preſented the petition, feared ſome 
ſnare was laid for them, and therefore at firſt forbore to give 
a direct anſwers, At laſt, the archbiſhop confeſſed, that it 
was written with his own hand, and that the reſt had ſigned 
it; adding withal, they had done nothing but what they 
were ready to juſtify. The chancellor endeavoured to make 


them ſenfible of the ill conſequences of their diſobedience, | 


which tended to diminiſh the king's authority, and to diſ- 


turb the peace of the kingdom. At laſt, he aſked them, 


whether they would give their recognizances to appear before 
the court of King's-Bench to anſwer this high miſdemeanour ? 


This they all refuſed, rmfiſting on the privilege of their 
_ peerage, which they were reſolved to maintain, as well 


as the rights of the church, being equally bound by their 
callings to oppoſe all innovations both in government and re- 
ligion. The chancellor, ſurpriſed at their conſtancy, threat- 
ened to ſend them to the Tower, and to proſecute them to 
the utmoſt rigour of the law, unleſs they immediately re- 
canted, and withdrew their petition. 'They unanimouſly 
anſwered, Fhat they were ready to go wherever his majeſty 
was pleaſed to ſend them; that they hoped the king of kings 
would be their protector and their judge; that they feared 
nothing from men ; and that having aCted according to law 
and their own conſciences, no puntſhments ſhould ever be 
able to ſhake their reſolutions. | 

Upon this anſwer, eighreen privy-councillors, ſeveral of 
them papiſts®, were for ſending the biſhops to the Tower. 
A warrant was immediately drawn and figned for their com- 
mitment, the reaſon given being, “ For contriving, mak- 
ing, and publiſning a ſeditious libel againſt his majeſty and 
bis government.“ It is difficult to conceiv2 upon what foun- 
dation, they could be accuſed of publiſhing a petition which 
they had only delivered to the king himſelf. However, the 
attorney and follicitor-general, were ordered to proſecute 
them for the ſame the next term. It was not thought proper 
to lend them to the Tower through London, for fear it might 
occaſion a tumult. They were therefore in the moſt private 
manner conveyed by water. But people hearing of it, flocked 
in multitudes to the river-(ide, and upon their knees defired 
their bleſſing, with loud acclamations extolling their con- 
nancy. The farie ſpectacle was ſeen at the Tower, where 
the ſoldiers of the garriſon fell on their knees to beg their 
bleſſing. | 

This was a great mortification to the king, and might 
have convinced him, that he was yet very far from tris aim. 
But, as I ſaid, the defign of his counſellors was to make 
haſtc and finiſh the work begun, for fear ſome accident ſhould 
deprive them of their inſtrument. 


I: ſcems, as the biſhops were going to the council, they were adviſed 
% remember, that no man was obliged by the law to accuſe himſelf, Ac- 
cordingly, when the king in council, holding the petition in his hand, aſked 
them whether they had ſigned that paper? they made a low bow, and ſaid 
nothing. What, ſays the king, do you deny your own hands? upon 
which they ſilently bowed again. Then the king told them, if they would 
ovn it to be their hands, upon his royal word not a hair of their heads 
mould be touched. Whercupon the archbiſhop ſays, “ Relying on your 
Majeſty's word, I confeſs it to be my hand;” and ſo ſaid all the reſt, Then 


king vaniſhed, and Jefferies in the chair, who uſing them very 1s 


Two days after the biſhops had been ſent to the Ton 
the roth of June, the queen was delivered of a prince wh 
during the life of his father was known by the name of 1 
« prince of Wales,” and afterwards, by ſome was calleg 
the Pretender.” His birth was an occaſion of triumph: 
the papiſts, but of aſtoniſhment and terror to the proteſtam; 
who ſaw their hopes defeated, that their misfortuncs wed. 
end with the death of the king. It is univerſally knowy tha 
the birth of this prince has been very much ſuſpected, wp 
that many did then, and ſtill do, believe it ſuppoſititio, 
Multitudes of papers have been publiſhed for and agzing, 
ſome containing the grounds of the ſuſpicions, and other, 
arguments to remove them. 'The reader, doubtleſs, exy,g, 
not from a foreigner, the decifion of a fact which was nere 
perfectly cleared, the impoſture whereof reſts only upon oe 
zectures and probabilities, and the truth upon ſuppoſitionz. 
which indeed are generally true, but of which it cannot be 
ſaid, that it is impoſſible they may be ſometimes falſe. In ge. 
neral, it is very certain, the queen, during the whole tine 
of her pregnancy, was ſuſpected of a deſign to impoſe an he; 
upon the kingdom, and this ſuſpicion was very public, f. 
is alſo certain, that though the king and queen knew of this 
ſuſpicion, they took no care to remove it. On the contra, 
their whole conduct, as well during the queen's Pregnancy, 
as her labour, gave ſtil] greater ſtrength to the ſuſpicion, For 
a negligence which fignifies nothing when there is no ſuſyj. 


eion, muſt be remarked when an impoſture is ſuſpected. On 


the other hand, it ſeems a ſtanding rule, that, when both 
parents expreſs not any doubt concerning the birth of their 
child, no perfon can be ſure they are deceived. But this rule 
is perhaps not ſo general and certain as many imagine. Jt is 
very good where there is no ſuſpicion of a cheat. But in case 
a preſumptive heir, difinherited by the birth of a child, who 
comes to take his place, has good proots that the child is ſup. 
pofititious, certainly the bare owning of this child by both 
parents, will not invalidate proofs, which I fuppoſe to be full. 
It is not impofſible for a man and wife to ſuppoſe a child, 
through revenge, or ſome other intereſt, in order to deprive 
a preſumptive heir of their inheritance. I ſay, it is not im- 
poſſible, though it rarely happens. There are however in- 
ſtances to prove the poſſibility. Indeed, to decide by lay, 
that a child is ſuppofititious, very convincing proofs muſt be 
alledged, becauſe the judges, who are obliged to foilow the 
rules of law, are not determined by appearances, however 
probable they may be. But the caſe. is not the ſame with the 
public, on whom very often conjectures grounded upon great 
probabilities, make as much impreſſion as the ſtrongeſt proots, 
The affair in queſtion having never been legally decided, I 
can only preſent the reader with what has been moſt proba- 
bly, urged pro and con, in order to affift him either to be de- 
termined for or againſt the pretended ſuppoſition of the prince 
of Wales, or to ſhew him, that he ought to ſuſpend his judg- 
ment, till the thing is more plainly diſcovered. This I pro- 
poſe to do with impartiality, in producing the arguments al- 
ledged on both fides. | | 

There are three opinions concerning the rea! or pretended 
birth of the prince of Wales. | 
The firſt is, that the queen was not with child when ihe 
pretended to be ſo, and that at the time of her pretended de- 
livery, a ſon was ſuppoſed to be born of her. The ſecond is, 
that ſhe was really with child, but that having the misfortune 
of a miſcarriage, ſhe continued ftill to feign herſelf big, and 
at laſt ſuppoſed, or cauſed to be ſuppoſed, a child as born ot 
her body, and that this child dying ſhortly after, another was 
ſubſtituted in his room, and to this, dying ſeven weeks after, 
ſucceeded another child. The third opinion is, that the 
queen was really with child, and delivered the 1oth of uns 
of a fon, the ſame who is ſince called the pretender, and 1 


now at Rome. In confirmation of the firit of theſe o0p1n10"s - 


it is alledged : 1. That the king, for certain reaſons, was be- 
come incapable of children. 2. That the queen had been 
ſeven years without being with child, 3. That now ſhe we 
never a conſtant reckoning. 4. That her delivery Was {ud- 


den, and immediately after the removing of her lodgings. 


g. That it was on a Sunday morning, when all tac protein 
court ladies were at church. 6. That neither the priu cc! 
Anne of Denmark, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, nor tue 


being ordered to withdraw, when they were called in agnin, they coun. | 6 
| -ly, 

ſent them to the Tower. The tranilator had theſe particulars from the Late 
biſhop of Durhan's own mouth. > 
b They were, chancellor Jefferies, the marquis of Powis, the _ : 
Sunderland, Mulgrave, Huntingdon, Peterborough, Craven, Mura) 2 4 
dleton, Melfort, and Caſtlemain; the lords Arundel, Durthmoutb, 1 
phin, and Dover; Sir John Eruly, Sir Edward Herbert, aud ot Nicholas 
Butler. Echard, Tom. III. p. 867. 
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Dutch embaſſador, were preſent at her labour, though they 
were the three perſons who ovght principally to have been 
there. 7. That during the labour, her bed was not left ſo 
open as it ſhould have been. 8. That while ſhe went with 
child, ſhe never ſatisfied the princeſs Anne, and many pro- 
teſtant ladies about her, of her pregnancy, either by letting 
them feel her belly, or ſee her breaſts. 9. Neither did ſhe 
ſhew the princeſs any of her milk after her lying-in. 10. 
That during her labour, a warming-pan was brought into 
the room, though the weather was extreme hot, and the 
room heated by a vaſt crowd of people, Laſtly, It was al- 
ledged, that though the king, queen and courtiers, ſ ufficiently 
knew before the delivery, that the nation ſuſpected an impo- 


ſture, they did not uſe thoſe precautions as they might and 


ought to have done in ſuch a caſe; and, inſtead of putting it 
beyond all poſſibility of doubt, they left ſo many marks of 
ſuſpicion, as cauſed infinite doubts and diſputes : inſomuch, 
that ſome Roman catholics themſelves owned, “That fo 
important an affair had been managed with great ſupineneſs 
and imprudence.” This is what Mr. Echard ſays, one 
of the moſt moderate hiſtorians, who is not to be ſuſpected 
by the king's adherents, _ 

Dr. Welwood is very ſhort in his account of this matter, 
and contents himſelf with giving the general opinion, with- 
out any thing of his own. Theſe are his words: 

« While the biſhops were in the Tower, the Roman ca- 
tholics had their hopes crowned with the birth of a pretended 
prince of Wales. The fears of a proteſtant ſucceflor, had 
been the only allay that rendered their proſperity leſs perfect. 
Now the happineſs of having an heir to the crown, to be 
| bred up in their own religion, quaſhed all thoſe fears, and 
atoned for the uncertainty of the king's life. It was ſo much 
their intereſt to have one, and there were ſo many circum- 
ſtances that ſeemed to render his birth ſuſpicious, that the 
nation in general were inclinable to believe, that this was the 
laſt effort of the party, to accomplith our ruin.“ 

But the moſt circumſtantial account of this affair, is that 
of Dr. Burnet, biſhop of Saliſbury, in the“ Hiſtory of his 
own times,” publiſhed fince his death. As I am to make 
ſome remarks on his teſtimony, it will be neceflary to inſert 
the following paſſage, wherein he expreſly ſpeaks of the 
birth of the prince of Wales. | 

1 muſt now look back to England, where the queen's 
delivery was the ſubject of all men's diſcourſe. And ſince 
{o much depends on this, I will give as full and as diſtin 
an account of all that related to that matter, as I could gather 
up, either at that time or afterwards. 'The queen had been 
for ſix or ſeven years in ſuch an ill ſtate of health, that every 
winter brought her very near death. Thoſe about her ſeemed 
well affured, that ſhe, who had buried all her children ſoon 
after they were born, and had now for ſeveral years ceaſed 
bearing, would have no more children. Her own prieſts 
apprehended it, and ſeemed to wiſh for her death. She had 
great and frequent diſtempers, that returned often, which 
put all people out of their hopes or fears of her having any 
children. Her ſpirits were now much on the fret. She was 
eager in the proſecution of all the king's deſigns. It was be- 
heved, that ſhe had a main hand in driving him to them all. 
And he, perhaps, to make her gentler to him in his vagrant 
amours, was more eaſy to her in every thing elſe. The lady 


Dorcheſter was come back from Ireland; and the king went 


often to her. But it was viſible, ſhe was not like to gain that 
credit in affairs, to which ſhe had aſpired: and therefore this 
was leſs confidered. | 

“ She had 2nother mortification, when Fitz-James th 
King's ſon was made duke of Berwick. He was a ſoft and 
harmleſs young man, and was much beloved by the king ; 
but the queen's diſlike kept him from making any great 
figure. He made two campaigns in Hungary, that were Jit- 
die to his honour : for, as his governor diverted the allow- 
ance that was given for keeping a table, and ſent him always 
to eat at other tables, ſo, though in the ſiege of Buda there 
were many occafions given him to have diſtinguiſhed him- 
telf, yet he had appeared in none of them. There was more 
care taken of his perſon, than became his age and condition. 
Yet his governor's brother was a jcſuit, and in the ſecret : ſo 
every thing was ventured on by him, and all was forgiven 
him. | 

© In September the former year, the queen went to the 
bath, where the king came and ſaw her, and ſtaid a few days 
with her. She after that purſued a full courſe of bathing : 
and having reſolved to return in the end of September, an 
accident took her to which the ſex is ſubject; and that made 
der ſtay there a week longer. She came to Windſor on the 
2 of October. It was ſaid, that at the very time of her 


coming to the king, her mother, the ducheſs of Modena; 
made a vow to the lady Loretto, that her daughter might 
by ber means have a ſon. And it went current, that the 
queen believed herſelf to be with child in that very inſtant in 
which her mother made her vow : of which, ſome travellers 
have aſſured me, there was a ſolemn record made at Loretto. 
A conception ſaid to be thus begun, looked ſuſpicious. It 
was now fixed to the 6th of October: ſo the nine months 
were to run to the 6th of July. She was, in the progreſs of 
her big belly, let blood ſeveral times: and the moſt aſtringent 
things that could be propoſed were uſed. 


* It was ſoon obſerved that all things about her perſon _ 
were managed with a myſterious ſecrecy, into which none 


were admitted but a few papiſts. She was not drefled nor 
undrefled with the uſual ceremony. Prince George told me, 
that the princeſs went as far in deſiring to be ſatisfied, by 
feeling tac motion, after ſhe ſaid ſhe was quick, as ſhe 
could go without breaking with her: and ſhe had ſometimes 
ſtaid by her even indecently long in mornings to ſee her riſe, 
and to give her her ſhift: but ſhe never did either. She 
never offered any fatisfa&tion in that matter by letter to the 
princeſs of Orange, nor to any of the ladies of quality, in 
whoſe word the world would have acquieſced. The thing, 
upon this, began to be ſuſpected: and ſome libels were writ, 
treating the whole as an impoſture. The uſe the queen made 
of this, was, to ſay, that fince the faw ſome were ſuſpecting 
her capable of ſo black a contrivance, ſhe ſcorned to ſatisfy 
thoſe who could entertain ſuch thoughts of her. How juſt 
ſoever this might be, with relation to the libellers, yet cer- 
tainly it ſhe was truly with child, ſhe owed it to the king and 
herſelf, to the king's daughters, but moſt of all to the infant 


ſhe carried in her belly, to give ſuch reaſonable ſatisfaction, 


as might put an end to jealouſy. This was in her power to 
do every day, and her not doing it, gave juſt grounds of 
ſuſpicion. | : | 

Things went thus on till Monday in Eafter week. On 
that day the king went to Rocheſter, to ſee fome of the na- 
val preparations ; but was ſoon ſent for by the queen, who 
apprehended ſhe was in danger of miſcarrying. Dr. Scar- 
borough was come to Knightſbridge to ſee biſhop Ward, my 
predeceſſor, who had been his ancient friend, and was then his 
patient: but the queen's coach was ſent to call him with all 
haſte, ſince ſhe was near miſcarrying. Dr. Windebank, who 


knew nothing of this matter, ſtaid long that morning upon 


an appointment with Dr. Walgrave, another of the queen's 
phyſicians, who, the next time he ſaw him, excuſed himſelf; 
tor the queen, he ſaid, was then under the moſt apparent 
hgns of miſcarrying. Of this the doctor made oath, and it 
is yet extant. 

* On the ſame day, the counteſs of Clarendon, being to 
go out of town for a few days, came to ſee the queen before 
the wenr, knowing nothing of what had happened to her. 
And the, being a lady of the bed-chamber to the queen- 
dowager, did, according to the rule of the court, go into 
the queen's bed-chamber, without aſking admittance. She 
faw the queen a-bed, bemoaning herſelt in a moſt doletul 
manner, ſaying often, * Undone, undone :* and one that 
belonged to her, carried ſomewhat out of the bed, which ſhe 
believed was linen taken from the queen. She was, upon 
this, in ſome confuſion : and the counteſs of Powis coming in, 
went to her, and ſaid with ſome ſharpneſs, What do you do 
here? and carried her to the door. Before ſhe had got our 


of the court, one of the bed-chamber women followed her, 


and charged her not to ſpeak of any thing ſhe had ſeen that 
day. This matter, whatever was in it, was huſhed up: and 
the queen held on her courſe. | 

«© The princeſs had miſcarried in the ſpring. So, as ſoon 
as ſhe had recovered her ſtrength, the king preſſed her to go 
to the Bath, ſince that had ſo good an effect on the queen. 
Some of her phy ficians, and all her other friends, were againſt 
her going. Lower, one of her phyſicians, told me, che was 
againſt it: he thought ſhe was not ſtrong enough for the 
bath, though the king preſſed it with an unuſual vehemence, 
Millington, another phyfician, told the earl of Shrewſbury, 
from whom I had it, that he was prefled to go to the prin- 
ceſs, and adviſe her to go to the Bath. The perion that 
ſpoke to him told him, the king was much fet on it ; and that 
he expected it of him, that he would perſuade her to it. 
Millington anſwered, He would not adviſe a patient according 
to direction, but according to his own reaſon : fo he would 
not go. Scarborough and Witherby took it upon them to 
adviſe it: fo ſhe went thither in the end of May. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone, thoſe about the queen did all 
of the ſudden change her reckoning, and began it from the 
king's being with her at Bath. This came on ſo quick, that 

though 
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though the queen had ſet the fourteenth of June for her going 
to Windſor, where ſhe intended to lie-in, and all the pre- 
parations for the birth, and for the children were ordered to 
be made ready by the end of June, yet now a reſolution was 
taken for the queen's lying-in at St. James's, and directions 
were given to have all things quickly ready. The Bath 
water either did not agree with the princeſs : or the advices 
of her friends were ſo preſſing, who thought her abſence from 
the court at that time of ſuch conſequence, that in comph- 
ance with them ſhe gave it out it did not, and therefore the 
would return in a few days. | 

© The day after the court had this notice, the queen ſaid 
ſhe would go to St. James's, and look for the good hour, 
She was often told, that it was impoſſible upon ſo ſhort a 
warning to have things ready. Bur ſhe was fo poſitive, that 
ſhe ſaid, the would he there that night, though ſhe ſhould 
lie upon the boards. And at night, though the ſhorter and 
quicker way was to go from Whitehall to St. James's thro” 
the Park, and the always went that way, vet now, by a ſort 
of affectation, ſhe would be carried thither by Charing - Croſs 
through the Pall-Mall. And it was given out by all her 
train, that {he was going to be delivered. Some ſaid it would 
be next morning : and the prieſts ſaid very confidently, that 


it would be a boy. 


«© The next morning about nine o'clock, ſhe ſent word to 
the king that ſhe was in labour. The queen dowager was 
next ſent to. But no ladies were ſent for: ſo that no women 
were in the room, but two dreflers, and one under-dreſſer, 
and the midwife. The earl of Arran ſent notice to the coun- 


teſs of Sunderland; ſo ſhe came. The lady Bellaſis came 


alſo in time. The proteſtant ladies that belonged to the court 
were all gone to church, before the news was let go abroad : 
for it happened on Trinity Sunday, it being that year.on the 
10th of June. The king brought over with him from White- 
hall a great many peers and privy councillors. And of theſe, 
ciphteen were let into the bed-chamber ; but they ſtood at the 


fartheſt end of the room. The ladies ſtood within the alcove. 


The curtains of the bed were drawn cloſe, and none came 
within them but the midwife, and an under-dreſſer. The 
queen lay all the while a-bed : and in order to the warming 
one fide of it, a warming-pan was brought, but it was not 
opened, that it wigbt be ſeen that there was fire and nothing 
elſe in it. So here was matter for ſuſpicion, with which U 
people were tilled, FD 

A little before ten the queen cried out as in a ſtrong pain, 
and immediately after the midwife ſaid aloud, ſhe was happily 
brought to bed. When the lords all cried out, of what ? the 
midwife anſwered, the queen muſt not be ſurprized ; only 
ſhe gave a fign to the counteſs of Sunderland, who upon that 
touched her forehead, by which, it being the ſign before 
agreed on, the king ſaid, he knew it was a boy. No cries 
were heard from the child ; nor was it ſhewed to thoſe in the 
room. It was pretended more air was neceflary. The under- 
Crefler went out of the room with the child, or ſomewhat elſe 
in her arms, to a dreſſing- room, to which there was a door 
near the queen's bed ; but there was another entry to it from 
other apartments. The king continued with the lords in the 
bed-chamber tor ſome minutes, which was either a fign of 
much phlegm upon ſuch an occaſion ; for it was not known 
whether the child was alive or dead: or it looked like giving 
time for ſome management. After a little while they went 
all into the drefſſing-:00m, and then the news was publiſhed. 
In the mean while, no body was called to lay their hands on 
the queen's belly, in order to a full ſatisfaction, When the 
princeſs came to town, three days after, ſhe had as little 
ſatisfaction given her. Chamberlain the man-midwife, who 
was always ordered to attend her labour before, and who 
brought the plaiſters for putting back the milk, wondered 


that he had not been ſent to. He went according to cuſtom, 
with the plaiſters : but he was told they had no occaſion for 


him. He fancied that ſome other perſon was put in his 
place; but he could not find any that had it. All that con- 


_ cerned the milk, or the queen's purgations, was managed 


ſtill in the dark. This made all people inclined more and 
more to belicve, there was a bale impoſture now put on the 
nation. That ſtill increated. That night one Hemings, a 
verv worthy man, an apothecary by his trade, who lived in 
St. Martin's Lane, the very next door to a family of an cmi- 


nent papiſt, (Brown, b other to the viſcount Montacute, 


lived there) the wall between bis parlour and theirs being fo 
thin, that hc could cafily hear any thing that was ſaid with a 
loud voice; he (Hemings) was reading in his parlour late at 
night, when he heard one coming into the neighbouring par- 


i He only ſays, © jt went current, that the queer 


dead: upon which a great many that lived in the houle 


lour, and ſay with a doleful voice, the prince of Wales | 


x . . ; Calo 
down ſtairs very quick: upon this contuſion he could bo 


hear any thing more ; but it was plain, they were in a gre. 
conſternation, He went with the news next morning to 8 
biſhops in the Tower. The counteſs of Clarendon came buy 
ther ſoon after, and told them, ſhe had been at the y 
prince's door, but was denied acceſs : ſhe was amazed at jr? 
and aſked if they knew her: they ſaid they did, but that th. 
queen had ordered that no perſon whatſoever ſhould be ur 
tered to come in to. him. This gave credit to Hemin 85 
ſtory, and looked as if all was ordered to be ſhut up cla. 
till another child was found. One, that ſaw the child tu 
days after, ſaid to me, that he looked ſtrong, and not like 3 
child ſo newly born. Windebank met Walgrave the fs 
after his birth, and remembered him of what he had tld 
him eight weeks before. He acknowledged what he had ai, 

5 » 


OUP» 


but added, that God wrought miracles : to which no reply 


could or durſt be made by the other: it needed none. 80 
healthy a child being fo little like any of thoſe the queen had 


borne, it was given out, that he had fits and could not liz 


But thoſe who ſaw him every day obſerved no ſuch thing 
On the contrary, the child was in a very proſperous fit. 
None of thoſe fits ever happened, when the princeſs was : 
court; for ſhe could not Le denied admittance, though al 
others were. So this was believed to be given out 8 
the matter more credible. It is true, ſome weeks after that 
the court being gone to Windſor, and the child being ſent 
to Richmond, he fell into ſuch fits, that four phyſicians were 
ſent for. They all looked on him as a dying child, The King 
and queen were ſent for. The phyſicians went to a dinner 
prepared for them; and were often wondering that they 
were not called for. They took it for granted, that the 
child was dead. But, when they went in after dinner to look 
on him, they ſaw a ſound healthy child, that ſeemed to have 
had no ſort of illneſs on him. It was ſaid that the chi! 
was ſtrangely revived of a ſudden, Some of the phyſicians 
told Lloyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph, that it was not poſſible for 
them to think it was the ſame child. They looked on one 
another, but durſt not ſpeak what they thought, 

* Thus I have related ſuch particulars as 1 could gather 
of his birth: to which ſome more ſhall be added, when ! 
give an account of the proof that the king brought after- 


' wards to put this matter out of doubt; but by which it be- 
came indeed more doubttul than ever. I took moſt of 


theſe from the informations that were ſent over to the prince 
and princeſs of Orange, as I had many from the vouchers 
themſelves. I do not mix with theſe, the various reports 
that were, both then and afterwards, ſpread of this matter, 
of which biſhop Lloyd has a great collection, moſt of them 
well atteſted. What truth ſoever may be in theſe, this is 
certain, that the method in which this matter was conducted 
from firft to laſt was very unaccountable. If an impoſture 
had been intended, it could not have been otherwiſe managed, 
The pretended excuſe that the queen made, that ſhe owed 
no ſatis faction to thoſe who could ſuſpect her capable of ſuch 
a baſe forgery, was the only excuſe that ſhe could have 
made, it it had been really what it was commonly faid to 
be. She ſecmed to be ſoon recovered, and was fo little 
altered by her labour, either in her looks or voice, that this 
helped not a little to increale jealouſies. The rejoicings over 
England upon this birth, were very cold and forced. Bonfires 
were made in ſome places, and a ſet of congratulatory addreſl:s 
went round the nation. None durſt oppoſe them. But all was 

formal, and only to make a ſhew. “ | 

After having related what has been ſaid by Echard, and the 
biſhop of Salitbury, on the birth of the prince of Wales, ! 
ſhall make ſome remarks on this ſubject. 

1. If the accounts of theſe two famous writers be carefully 
examined, it will doubtleſs be ſurpriſing, to find a fort oi 
contradiction between them. For the ſuſpicions mentioned 
by Echard are, that the queen, though ſhe pretended to be, 
yet was not with child. Nay, the biſhop of Saliſbury ſcems 
at ſirſt to ſupport this ſuſpicion, by ſpeaking of ber ** great 
and frequent diſtempers ;” of her having “ for ſeveral years 
ccaſed bearing ;” of her having © buried all her childten 
ſoon aſter they were born ;” of her refuſing to give {atis- 
faction to the princeſs of Denmark, and the proteſtant ladies 
of the court. Nevertheleſs, he ſays poſitively afterwarc», 
that the was really with child the 6th of Octobec', and that 


in Fiſter week the had 4 miſcarriage, that is, fix months 


. A . 9 6 F . 3 
after conception. If this be true, it very plainly follows, an 
all the ſuſpicions cntercained of the queen from the begnmg 


believed herſelf to be with child on October C.“ p. 740. 
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of January (the time of her declared pregnancy) to Eaſter 
week, ought to vaniſh, though ſhe had been leſs careful of 
giving ſatisfaction to the public, than ſhe was. Aſſuredly this 
negligence is not Capable to invalidate the reality of her preg- 
nancy, it ſhe had a miſcarriage in the beginning of her ſeventh 
month. What the prince of Denmark told Dr. Burnet of his 

rineels's fruitlefs endeavours to ſee the queen riſe, cannot 
{-rveto confirm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture, unleſs it appears 
that this was from the Monday before Eaſter, to the 1oth of 
June. But the bithop fixes no time, It might even be 
jnferted trom the order obſerved by the biſhop in his ſtory, 
that what he ſays concerning the princeſs of Denmark, paſſed 
between January and Eaſter week. But ſuppoſing the 
reality of the pregnancy, it is clear, that the queen might 
have given ſatisfaction to the princeſs, and the proteſtant 
court- ladies. And it cannot be denied, that ſhe committed 
a great error in refufing to do it. But it is certain, this re- 
fulol proves nothing, if it be true that ſhe was with child, at 
leaſt till Eaſter week, The times are therefore carefully to 
be diſtinguithed. Her obſtinacy to give no ſatisfaction from 


week, can be alcribed only to an unſeaſonable and prepoſte- 
rous haughtineſs. But it may be ſuſpected, that from Eaſter 
week to the loth of June, ſhe ſtill pretended to be with 
child, when ſhe was no longer ſo, and that ſhe produced 
another at the time ot her pretended delivery. Thus all the 
ſutpicions concerning me reality of her pregnancy, are to be 
included within the tpace ot two months. For in the year 
1688, Eaſter-day was the 15th of April; the queen had a 
miſcarriage the Monday before Eaſter, on the gth ot April; 
and the was delivered the loth of June. But no time is fixed 
for this retulal of ſatisfaction to the public, though, the 
queen be ng fix months gone when ſhe miſcarried, ſhe might, 
for lome time, have cauſed the motion of the child to be 
perceived, | 
2. In the biſhop of Saliſbury's account, are four ſeveral 
children. The firſt, which really belonged to the queen, 
was an untimely birth of fix months. The ſecond was ſup— 
po ed at the tune of her pretended delivery, and died the 
tame day. The third was brought in the room of the dead 
child, and died alto ſome weeks after at Richmond. The 
fourth, ſubſt:rured in the room of the third, muſt be the pre- 
ſent pretender, It is ſurprizing, that Echard, who probably 
writ the hiſtory o: this reign, but twenty or twenty five years 
after the time J am ſpeaking of, ſhould have heard nothing of 
theſe two laſt impoſtures, but confines himſelt to one, in 
what he relates concerning the public ſuſpicions. 
3. Fuller, who pretended to give an exact account of the 
chcats, agrees not with the biſhop of Saliſbury, But I ſhall 
not infiſt on his teſtimony, becauſe his pretended diſcovery 


has been little regarded. | 

4. It remains therefore to examine what the biſhop of Sa- 
liſbury favs, to make us ſuſpect the ſuppoſition of the three 
lalt children. For, the firſt, which was but a miſcarriage, 
according to this author, was really the queen's. To this 
end, we are to diſtinguiſh three different times, namely, be- 
fore, at, and after her delivery. I ſhall make ſome obſer- 
vations upon the muſt remarkable circumſtances of each of 
theſe times. 
1, The king's preſſing the princeſs to go to the Bath, agrees 
very well with the deſign of ſuppoſing an heir. For the pre- 
ſence of the princeſs at the queen's pretended delivery, muſt 
have been perplexing, on account of her intereſt to detect the 
impoſture. Had the king contented himſelf with barely ad- 
viſing her to go to Bath, nothing could have been inferred 
from it, but thar he thought the Bath good for her health. 
But his preſſing it with an unuſual vehemence, and caufing a 
payfic)an to be told, that he expected it of him that he would 
perſuade her to it, ſeem to diſcover ſome ſecret deſign, eſpe- 
cially, when it is conſidered, that-an impoſture was already 
ſuſſe cted. This ſuſpicion is farther confirmed by the change 

of the queen's reckoning, and by her delivery two days after 


turning from the Bath. But there muſt not be given to this 
cau'e of ſuſpicion, more ſtrength than it really has. For as 
It 15 very poſſible tor the king to have believed, that the Bath 
would be ot ſervice to the princeſs his daughter, the ſuſpicion 
0: hes acting from another motive, is founded only upon the 
ſu, pofition of an impoſture. If this was well proved, the 
King's proceeding would become a fort of new proof. But 
as it is not, it ſeems that the ſuſpicion ought not to be ſup- 
ported by the ſuppoſition of the fact in queſtion. 


© It is here proper to take notice of this paffage in Biſhop Burnet, © That 


the pi inceſs went as far in deſiring to be ſatisfied by feeling the motion, after 
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January, when the dec!arcd herſelf with child, to Eaſter 


it was known that the princeſs was upon the point of re— 
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2. If it is true, that the queen did not believe herſelf with 
child till the 6th of October, and that ſhe afterwards ſud- 
denly changed her reckoning, there is reaſon to ſuſpect forme 
myſtery in it. And indeed, by this new reckoning ſhe was 
to be brought to bed during the abſence of the princeſs of 
Denmark, whereas by the firſt ſhe could not be delivered till 
after her return, To this may be added, that if it is true, 
that about the end of September ſhe was ſtopped at the Bath, 
one week longer than ſhe intended, by an accident to which 
the ſex is ſubject, ſhe could not be with child from the foth 
of September, nor conſequently brought to bed the 10th of 
June. To this it is anſwered, that theſe miſreckonings are 
common to the whole ſex. But this reaſon cannot take place 
here, becauſe it did not appear that the queen thought her- 
ſelf miſtaken. 5 

3. It cannot be denied, that that there is ſomething extra- 
ordinary in the queen's ſudden reſolution, of going to lye- in 


at St. James's, when things were not ready. Hitherto no 


probable reaſon has been given of this ſudden change, to 
ſhew that ſhe could lye-in more commodiouſly at St. 
James's than at Whitehall, nor why ſhe at firſt choſe 
Windſor for the place, and fixed the time to the beginning 
of July. es 

4. I own I ſee nothing in the queen's affectation of bein 
carried to St. James's by Charipg-Croſs, through the Pall- 
Mall, to confirm the ſuſpicion vf an impoſture. | 

5. I never heard, that the preſence of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury is abſolutely neceffary at the delivery of the queens 
of England, eſpecially at that of a popiſh queen, who could 
have no great need of his aſſiſtance. 

As for the time of the queen's delivery, there are many 
things to be examined. 5 

1. The queen, after having declared her intention to lye-in 
at St. James's, without any apparent neceſſity, was bent to go 
thither on the Saturday, though nothing was ready. This is 
a fign, ſhe thought ir would be too late if the deferred going 
till the next day. It is therefore clear, that ſhe expected the 
moment of her delivery every hour, and yet when ſhe began 
to find herſelf ill,“ No women were in the room but two 
dreflers, one under-dreſſer, and the midwife.” Not one 
foreign lady was in the palace. It cannot be denied, that this 
was very extraordinary for a queen, fince it was fo eaſy to 
have other ladies at hand to aſſiſt her, and the more, as ſhe 
hourly expected the moment of her delivery. It is no leſs 
extraordinary, that none of the court-ladies were called be- 
fides the counteſs of Sunderland, by the particular care of the 
earl of Arran; and the queen-dowager, who lodged in So— 
merſet-houſe, a great way Trom St. James's. All this ſeems 
to diſcover, it was not defired that many ladies ſhould be 
preſent at the labour. To this it is anſwered, that the queen 
was ſurprized, as women frequently are, and that the pro- 
teſtant ladies were at church. But ſome take occaſion trom 
hence to confirm their ſuſpicion. They ſuppoſe, the queen 
would not have gone with fo much precipitation on Saturda 
night, to St. James's, if ſhe had not known ſhe ſhould be 
delivered the next morning, while the proteſtant ladies were 
employed at their devotions. But after all, this is only a 
ſuſpicion. For, who can be ſure, that the queen acted by 
the motive aſcribed to her? All that can be ſaid, is, that the 
point in queſtion being a child, who, if a boy, was to take 
place of a princeſs, preſumptive heir of the king her father, 
the king and queen ought to have put his birth out of all 
doubt. Inſtead of this, they confirmed, by a myſterious 
conduct, ſuſpicions which were already but roo far ſpread, 
and of which they could not be ignorant. The empreſs 
Conſtantia, wife of Henry VI, proving with child at the age 
of fifty-two years, choſe a place the moſt public for her la- 
bour, and thereby removed all ſuſpicion of the birth of her 
child. On the contrary, the queen of king James II, for 
having neglected all precautions, has left upon her ſon, real 
or pretended, a blot which has not yet been effaced. | 

2. The king's being at the farther end of the room with 
eighteen peers and privy-councillors, is a circumſtance which 
proves nothing at all. It is well known, that on theſe occa- 
ſions men approach not the bed, to be eye-witneſscs of what 
paſſes there. All they can do, is to be attentive to the cries 
of the mother, or the infant, Beſides, the King himſelf was 
not leſs ſuſpected than the queen, 

3. As to the warming- pan brought into the queen's cham- 
ber, and which is ſuppoſed to have in it a new-born child, 
this is only a conjecture founded upon the ſeeming uſeleſſneſs 
of a warming-pan on the toth of June, which proved an 


the queen ſaid ſhe was quick, as ſhe could go without breaking with her.” 
Ibid, 
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exceſhve hot day. To this it is anſwered, that a labour is 
often attended with a quaking and trembling like an ague, 
which begins with a cold fir. This is what I know nothing 
of. It is alſo pretended, that it was impoſſible to put a 
new-born child, in the narrow compaſs of a warming-pan, 
without ſtifling it. . 9935 gi 

4. It is very extraordinary, that the queen was not a full 
hour in labour; for the king was ſent for at nine of the 
clock, and before ten the queen was delivered. She cried 
out but once, in the moment of her delivery. When the 
mind 1s filled with ſuſpicions, ſuch circumſtances help to 
confirm them. Thoſe who are not in the ſame diſpoſition, 
find nothing extraordinary in this; becauſe the queen had 


ever had eaſy and quick labours. | 


5. It is commonly true, that children, the moment they 
are born and expoſed to the air, are heard to cry. But I 
know not whether this can be conſidered as infallible. How- 
ever, the queen having neglected to give updoubted proofs 
of her pregnancy, every little uncommon circumſtance was 
capable to confirm the ſuſpicion of an impoſture. 

6. As to the ſtreſs that is laid upon the curtains of the 


bed being cloſe drawn, this cannot ſeem ftrange, ſince there 


were eighteen lords in the room. | 

7. The circumſtance of the child's. being not ſhewn, can 
cauſe no ſuſpicion, but on ſuppoſition of the ſuſpicion itſelf, 
which ought to have been removed, by ſhewing the child 


as it came from the womb. For, otherwiſe, it is not uſually 


done, till the midwife has taken due care of the child. But 
if this is urged to prove, that a child was not taken out of 
the queen's bed, the ſuſpicion of the warming-pan mult 
neceſſarily be ſuppreſſed, for had a child been put in the pan, 
it could alſo be taken out of it. 3 | 

8. What is ſaid of the“ king's continuing with the lords 
ſome minutes in the bed-chamber,” and that“ it looked like 
giving time for ſome management,” is a glols which de- 
ſerves little or no notice. _ 

9. Thoſe who believe the child in queſtion not born of 
the queen, would have had her take all the precautions 
which they themſelves imagine, to deſtroy all fort of doubt, 
and the omiſſion of one of theſe precautions is, with them, 
ſufficient to confirm their ſuſpicions. | | 

10. If no ſatisfaction was given to the princeſs of Den- 
mark after her return from Bath, it may be alledged, that 
ſhe diſcovered no jealouſy concerning the birth of the prince 
of Wales, and as ſhe appeared convinced of the truth, there 
was no neceſhty of giving her proofs. | 

11. The refufal of Chamberlain's plaiſters would be very 


apt to cauſe a {ufpicion, if it was impoſſible for the queen's 


breaſts not to want them. But how many labours are there 
which have no need of remedies for putting back the. milk ? 
However, the biſhop of Saliſbury obviates this anſwer, by 
ſaying, that in her former labours, rhe queen had always 
great plenty of milk. | 

12. What is ſaid of the queen's recovering ſo ſoon after her 


delivery, proves nothing. Some mothers have ſo eaſy la- 
Vs 8 y 


bours, that in a few days one can hardly perceive any al- 
teration in them. Beſides, it is too general an expreſſion to 
ſay, „che queen ſeemed to be ſoon recovered.” The preciſe 
time ſhould have been marked, that it might be judged, 
whether there was any thing extraordinary in it. 5 

However, all theſe reaſons of ſuſpicions laid together, 
make an impreſſion upon many men, which each in parti- 
cular would not be able to do. We muſt always recur to 
this point, that the king and queen, knowing that they were 
ſuſpected of an impoſture, ought to have taken juſt meaſures 
to remove the ſuſpicion, and not having done it, it is not 
very ſtrange it ſhould continue to this day. | 

As to what patled after the delivery, I mean the ſuppo- 
fition of two children, when the firſt was dead, the bithop 
of Saliſbury's account reſts only upon the credit of ſome per- 
ſons whom he has given for vouchers, and of others not 
named by him. There are beſides ſeveral particulars, in 
proof of which he produces no teſtimony, 

He ſuppoſes, that the child of which it was pretended the 
queen was delivered, died the fame day. This ſuppoſition 
is grounded upon what Hemings heard through the wall of 
bis parlour, and upon the venial of accels at the young prince's 
door to the counteſs of Clarendon, All this may be of 


| Colonel Sands, who died in 1728, being in 1688 gentleman-waiter to the 
princcis Alice, was lent by her trom Tunoridge (where ſhe then was) to 
court, to enquire after her brother's health; going up iminediately to the 
king without ceremony or interruption, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, he came into 
the room where the prince lay: he faw there a pale, long-viliged child, with 
red ipots in his face, aud other marks of weakneis, This ſtruck him ſo, 
that he took very particular notice of it; but preſently after the ladies in the 
room came and turned him out, ſaying, the prince was a-fleep, At his 


him as a dying child;” and as they were not called 


ſome weight, when a bare ſuſpicion only is meant to be eg 
bliſhed. But if it is produced as a proof, the inſufficiency x 
of it is eaſily ſeen, | rn 
The death of the ſecond child at Richmond ſtands , 
upon the report of four phyficians, who were ſent for to - 
him. The biſhop does not make the phyſicians poſitiy 
ſay that the child died, but only that,“ They all looked 


lit 
ely 
on 
for 
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after dinner, “ they took it for granted that the child 
dead.” But this canſequence is not abſolutely neceſſa 
tor poſſibly they were not called, becauſe the child gre: 
better. But, ſays the biſhop, * When they went in hs 
dinner to look on the child, they ſaw a ſound healthy chi 
that ſeemed to have bad no illneſs on him.” They inferreg 
from this, that this was not the ſame child, and the biſh, 
concludes that the firſt was dead, and another put iy his 
room. What is particular in this fact, is, that theſe fgy; 
phyſicians doubted this was the ſame child, only becauſe the 
firſt had been fick, and this was found and healthy ; as if all 
Children at ſuch an age were ſo like one another, that A 


feature could diſtinguiſh them. And yet, theſe phyſician, 


thought it was not the ſame child only by the difference be. 
tween a ſtate of health and ſickneſs. This is very ſurprifins 
fince naturally the faces of the two children muſt have hee; 
different, is not to need other remarks J. | 

In ſhort, the. biſhop of Saliſbury's whole account of the. 
three impoſtures, reſts either upon hearſay, or what he read 
in the informations ſent to the prince and princeſs of Orange: 
for he was then at the Hague. The ſenders of theſe infor. 


mations were, probably, no friends of king James. Ir i; 


therefore very poſſible, not to ſay likely, that they have ag. 
gravated their reports, and collected every circumſtance, true 
or falſe, which was apt to perſuade the prince and prince; 
that the prince of Wales was ſuppoſititious. As for the 
biſhop of Saliſbury, I am perſuaded, he has related nothing 
but what he either heard, read, or believed to be true. Ru: 
who can fay he was not deceived by prejudiced perſons, who 
looked upon their ſuſpicions as ſo many convincing proofs? 
I am aware, that all the Engliſh have not the ſame opinion 
ot Dr. Burnet as I have. Volumes of remarks upon his 
hiſtory, in which he is violently abuſed, demonſtrate, that 
the jacobites confider him as the ſworn enemy of James II. 
and as deſerving no credit. But as, for very good reaſons, 
they have 'not thought proper to make remarks upon what 
he ſays of three ſuppoſititious children, it is not my bufineis 
to gueſs what they could have ſaid. I preſume therefore he 


has invented nothing, without pretending, however, to war- 


rant what he ſays upon the teſtimony of others. 

I have enlarged upon the birth of the prince of Wales, 
becauſe there ſeemed to me to be great confufion, as well in 
the books, as in the diſcourſes on this ſubject. My intent 
was to help the reader, to determine for or againſt, or to 
ſuſpend his judgment till the thing is more fully cleared. As 
the principal deſign of hiſtory is to eſtabliſh facts that are cer- 
tain, to deſtroy thoſe that are falſe, and to inform the readers 
of the grounds of doubting with regard to ſuch as are 
dubious, I imagined, that in an affair ſo important as this, 
which has made ſo much noiſe, and will, doubtleſs, yet long 
be talked of, the reader would be glad to know what to rely 


on. Thus much is certain, that moſt proteſtants believed 
the prince of Wales ſuppoſititious, chiefly becauſe it would 


have been very diladvantagcous to them, that James II. 
ſhould have had a popiſh ſucceſſor. The papiſts, on the con- 
trary, que ſtioned not this prince's birth, becauſe nothing 
could be more ſerviceable to their religion. I am perſuaded, 
there were few, either Papiſts or proteſtants, but what were 
determined on this point, by their prejudices. Bur things 
having taken an unexpected turn, the truth or falſity of this 
prince's birth have hitherto produced none of the effects 
which were hoped or feared m. | 

The aſſurance of a popiſh ſucceſſor, made the king hope 
be ſhould more eafily accompliſh his defigns. But he wiſhed, 
above all things, for the concurrence of a parliament. I 
was with this view, that cloſettings. were once more put 1 
practice. He cloſetted ſuch as he intended to gain. Pro— 


miſes and menaces were employed, and thoſe who refuſed to 


ſerve the king“ in his own way,” as the word was, might 
aſſure themſelves of his heavieſt diſpleaſure. 


going out he met the king, who aſked him with a diſturbed countenance, 
whether he had ſeen the prince ? Sands, fearing he had done jomertung 
amiſs, denied it; upon which the king's countenance cleared up. Some 
time after he was called to look at the prince, but fen child of Very dlit- 


ferent looks and complexion from that which he found before, All inele PT” 


ticulars he commned to writing, and carried them to the princes Con- 
. tinuation of Baker's Chron. Edit. 1730, p. 752. 


in Sce State- Tracts, in king William's relzn. Tom. I. p. 12—3o0. 
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However, he neglected not more effectual means to force 
his ſubjects to compliance. He ordered ſome entire regi- 
ments out of Ireland; and filled many vacancies in his 
Engliſh regiments, with [r1ſh and popiſh officers. This gave 
ſo great A diſguſt to the whole army, that lampoons and 
ballads were vented upon the Iriſh, who were mortally 
hated by the Engliſh, eſpecially fince the maffacre in 
"lan while, that the King's defigns in augmenting his 
forces might not be doubred, an addreſs, ſuppoſed to be 
drawn by a jeſuit, was procured from the city of Carliſle, 
articularly, © To thank his majeſty for his royal army, 
which really was both the honour and ſafety of the nation; 
Jet the Teckelites think and ſay what they would.“ And 
upon this occaſion the addreflers affured his majeſty, 4 That 
when, in his great wiſdom, he ſhould think fit to call a par- 
lament, they would chuſe ſuch members as would certainly 
concur with his majeſty, in taking off the penal laws and 
teſts, and not hazard the election of any perſon, who had 
any ways declared in favour of thoſe cannibal laws. Surely, 
{aid they, theſe inen that oppoſe your majeſty in ſo gracious 
and glorious a work, do not contider what a ſovereign prince, 
by his royal power, may do. A work which heaven ſmiles 
upon, and will reward with no lets a bleſſing, we hope, than 
a prince of Wales. 5 5 

During the public rejoicings for the birth of the prince 
of Wales, the archbiſhop of Canterbury, and the other fix 
biſhops, priſoners in the Tower, were brought to their 
trial at the King's-Bench bar the 15th of June. But upon 


their motion for a delay, the trial was put off to the 29th 


of the ſame month, and in the mean time they were ſet at 
liberty upon their own recognizance. The 29th of June, 
Weſtminſter-Hall was crowded with great numbers of lords, 
gentlemen, and others, to be ſpectators of this famous trial. 
The king's counſel pleaded, That the petition preſented by 
the biſhops was a real and ſeditious ji1bel, tending to dimi— 
niſh the king's prerogative, and excite ſedition amongſt the 
people. The counſel for the biſhops, on the other fide, 
retorted the arguments of their adverſaries with great force 
and freedom; proving, that the king having no power to 
diſpenſe. with penal laws, a petition humbly prefented to re- 
mon ſtrate to him that he had no ſuch power, ought not to 
be eſteemed a libel : that it was injurious to the biſhops, to 
accuſe them of having publiſhed a petition, which they had 
reſpectfully preſented to the king in private and alone: that 
the occaſion of pretenting it was not ſought by them, but 


pretied upon them: nor could ir be called a libel, becauſe the 


intent was innocent, and they kept within the bounds ſet by 
act of parliament. After Jong pleadings on both fides, the 
judges, in giving directions to the jury, were not unanimous. 
There were four, of whom Wright the chict-juſtice, and 
Holloway, were the king's creatures. Powel was reckoned 
a man of perfect integrity, and Allybone was a papiſt. 
Wright gave his opinion, That the petition preſented by the 
biſhops was a libel. Holloway ſaid, That if the jury were 
ſatisfied that the petition was preſented with no ill intention, 
but only to ſhew the reaſons of the petitioners diſobedience 
to the King's command, he could not think it to be a libel. 
Powel maintained, That the petition could not be a libel, 
becauſe it was founded upon the king's incapacity to diſpenſe 
with laws, which was very true. Allybone afferted, That 
the crime of the biſhops was next door to treaſon n. 

The jury withdrawing, . fat up all night; whether they 
could not agree, or to render their verdict more ſolemn. The 
next morning the court being aſſembled, and the hall filled 
with crowds of people, the jury pronounced the biſhops 
Not Guilty. Immediately ſhouts of joy were heard through 
the crowd, and the loudeſt acclamations reſounded through 
the cities of Weſtminſter and London. , For ſeveral hours 
nothing was heard but repeated ſhouts of both cities, tran{- 
ported with the news of the biſhops acquitral. Nor was this 
all, For the king being gone that morning to the army on 
Hounſlow-heath, and dining in the earl of Feverſham's 
tent, the news flew to the camp, where the whole army 
ſhouted ſo loud, that it ſtartled the king and his whole com- 
pany. "The ear} of Feverſham being ſent to know what was 
the matter, immediately returned, and told the king, © It 
was nothing but the ſhouts of the ſoldiers upon the news of 


the biſhops being acquitred,” * Do you call that nothing?“ 


" Allybone's opinion is not here truly repreſented. What he aftirmed was, 
that neither the biſhops, nor any other men, bad power to meddle with mat— 
ters relating to the government. And he-contirmed his aſtertion by an in- 

ance in James I's time, when it was declared to be high miidemeanor, and 
next to ticaſon, to petition the king to put the penal laws in execution, In 
which it ſeenis he was miſtaken ; tor the petition referred to, was a petition 
againſt the penal laws. See State-Trials, tom. IV. p. 391. 


4 


ſaid the king, but ſo much the worſe for them.” Notwith* 
ſtanding the reſentment exprefled by the king, and his ſevere 
prohibitions againſt all riotous affemblies, the whole city was 
that night illuminated, and numberleſs bonfires proclaimed 
the general joy. This was followed by almoſt all the great 


towns in the Kingdom, and at Norwich particularly the joy 


was exceſſive. This was a ſenſible mortification to the king. 
He at firſt threatened to deliver the biſhops to the ecccletiafti- 
cal commifhoners; and to ſhew his indignation, he difmitled 
Sir Richard Holloway and Sir John Powell, and filled their 
places with others“. 

The king perceiving the people's diſpofition was not fa- 
vourable to him, he reſolved at laſt to come to open force. 
But as he could only make uſe of his army, he was willing 
firſt to try how far he might depend upon their obedience. 
For this purpoſe, he thought fit to communicate his deſign 
to every regiment fingly, not doubting, that if two or three 
ſubmitted, the reſt would follow their example. Accord- 
ingly, the major of the lord Litebfield's regiment was or- 
dered to tell the officers and ſoldiers, that thoſe who were un- 
willing to contribute to the repeal of the teſt and penal laws, 
ſhould lay down their arms. But it was with the utmoſt 
aſtoniſhment that he ſaw the whole regiment, two captains 
and a few popiſh ſoldiers excepted, inſtantly lay down their 
arms. He remained for ſome time ſpeechleſs, but at laſt 
recovering his ſurpriſe, he commanded the foldiers to take 
up their arms again, and ſullenly told them. That for 
the future he would not do them the honour to aſk their ad- 
vice.” | N 

It was now eaſy to foreſee, that with a proteſtant army 
he ſhould never be able to introduce popery. Wherefore 
he reſolved to caſhier many proteſtant officers and ſoldiers, 
and to put papiſts in their room. Accordingly he began 
with ſome regiments ; but it gave a diſguſt to the whole 
army. Shortly after, reſolving to put thirty Iriſh ſoldiers 
into the duke of Berwick's regiment, lieutenant-colonel 
Beaumont, and other officers, remonſtrated to the duke, 
That neither thoſe gentlemen nor himſelf thought it con- 
ſiſtent with their honours, to have foreigners impoſed upon 
them, and therefore humbly petitioned, that they 
might have leave to fill up their companies with ſuch men of 
their own nation, as they ſhould judge moſt ſuitable to the 
king's ſervice; or otherwiſe, that they might be permitted, 
with all imaginable duty and reſpect, to lay down their com- 
miſſions.“ An account of this being committed to the king, 
he immediately ordered the lieutenant-colonel, and five cap- 
tains, to be taken into cuſtody, and tried by a court-marrial 


. as mutineers. It was at firſt believed, that his intention was 


to cauſe them to be condemned to die, but ſome news from 
abroad altered the ſentence, and they were only caſhiered. 
The fleet was no better diſpoſed than the army to aſſiſt the 
king in his deſigns. This appeared, in that vice-admiral 
Strickland ordering mals to be ſaid on board his ſhip, there 
aroſe ſuch a mutiny and diſorder among the ſailors, that the 
officers could hardly fave the prieſt from being thrown over- 
board. 

The king's fituation was ſuch, that it ſeemed he could 
neither advgnce, nor recede. His zeal for his religion, his 


principles of government, his temper naturally obſtinate, 


his condeſcenſion to the queen, prieſts, and jeſuits, who in— 


ceſſantly ſurrounded him, allowed him not time to leave his 


work unfiniſhed. Befides, he muſt have changed his whole 


ſyſtem, as well as his whole council, and nothing is more 


rare than to ſee a prince proceed in that manner, before he is 
forced to it. Bur, on the other hand, he could eaſily per- 
ceive, how far he ſtill was from his end, by the diſpoſition 
of his ſubjects, his fleet, and his army. He hoped, however, 
to ſurmount all obſtacles, becauſe, though one part of his 
people ſhewed a reluctance to ſubmit to his will, another 
part ſeemed diſpoſed to receive the yoke with ſubmiſſion. 
There were biſhops who had cauſed the declaration for liberty 
of conſcience to be read in their dioceſes, as the biſhops of 
Durham, Cheſter and Rocheſter. Nay, the firſt had ſuſ- 
pended thirty of his clergy, for refuſing to read it?, In 
Cheſhire, ſome curates, rectors, and others, no, contented 
to read the declaration, preſented alſo an addreſs, wherein 
they tell his majeſty, * That if the matter of the de- 
claration were not according to their wiſhes, yet the publiſhing 
of it was according to their duty, fince it iſſued out from the 


o Sir Robert Baldock, one of the king's counſel in this trial, was made 
judge in the room of the latter; and Sir Thomas Powel of the former. Sir 
Cluitiopher Milton, one of the juſtices of the Common-Pleas, having about 
this time his writ of cate, was fucceeded by Sir Thomas Jeuner ; in whoſe 
room, and in Sir Thomas Powell's, tetjeant [nglcby aud terjeant Rotherham 
were made barons of the Exchequer, Kennet. p. 516, 

e And amongit them one of his on chaplains, Echard, tom, III. p. 876. 
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expreſs prerogative of his ſupremacy over them; ſo that 
they could not but with trouble of mind hear of the proceed- 
ings of the ſeven biſhops, who, though they tenderly pro- 
miſed the diſſenters ſomething, yet refuſed to do their part 
about the declaration, leſt they ſhould be parties to it, which 
reaſon the addreſſers eſteem inſufficient. They therefore, in 
all ſubmiſſion, become earneſt, though too mean, interceflors 
to his majeſty, in behalf of the church of England, that the 
faults of theſe and others may not be laid to her charge, in 
whoſe communion there were many, and they hoped there 
would be more, who concurred in promoting the purpoſes of 
his mild government : and fo conclude with begging leave to 
make their congratulations for the happy birth of the young 
prince in his hereditary ſucceſſive kingdom.“ — 

The king, flattered by ſuch addreſſes, and imagining that 
terror would by degrees oblige his ſubjects. to ſubmit to his 
pleaſure, reſolved to puſh his point at all events. But, on 
the other hand, he had the mortification to hear, that a ſon 
of Cartwright, biſhop of Cheſter, who had procured this 
addreſs, was refuſed to be admitted to a fellowſhip of one 
of the colleges at Oxford ; and that Gifford, nominated by 
him to the ſee of that city, was likewiſe denied his doctor's 
degree. | 

But the reſolution taken by the king and his council was 


not to be ſhaken by any obſtacles. Though the ſeven biſhops 


had been acquitted of the pretended crime laid to their charge, 
the new eccleſiaſtical court did not think itſelf bound by that 
precedent. 
made the 12th of July, © Command all chancellors, arch- 
deacons, commiſſaries, and officials, to enquire in what 
churches and chapels his majeſty's declaration was read, and 
to tranſmit an account thereof upon the 16th day of Auguſt 
next,” But the greateſt part of thoſe to whom the order 
was directed, never took any notice of it. The commiſhon- 
ers being met on that day, were not a little puzzled how to 
proceed. At laſt, after a long conſultation, they were con- 
tented to renew their firſt order, Requiring all perſons 
having eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction, to tranſmit to them, upon 
the 6th day of December next, an account of the enquiry 


they are hereby commanded to make in their viſitations, to- 


gether with the names of the parſons, rectors, vicars, and 
curates, that had either obeyed, or diſobeyed his majeſty's 
command.” The affairs which happened before the èxpira- 
tion of that term, hindered its being known what tne eccle- 
fiaſtical court intended to do, or whether this order would 
have been better obeyed than the former. 


Doctor Sprat, biſhop of Rocheſter, one of the biſhops of 
the new eccleſiaſtical court, now thought it time to withdraw. 


Wherefore he writ to his colleagues a letter, wherein he told 
them: „That ſince their lordſhips were refolved to proceed 
againſt thofe who had not complied with the king's command 
in reading his declaration, it was abſolutely impoſſible for 
him to ſerve his majeſty any longer in that commiſſion.“ 
He proceeds farther and ſays, ** 'That though I myſelf did 
ſubmit in that particular, yet I will never be any ways in- 
ſtrumental in puniſhing thoſe my brethren who did not; for, 


as I call God to witneſs, that what I did was merely upon 


a principle of conſcience, ſo I am fully ſatisfied, that their 
forbearance was upon the ſame principle.” This biſhop was 
one of thoſe on whom the court relied, and therefore his 
defection could not but trouble the king extremely. Several 
have thought, that the principal motive of this proceeding, 
was to ſcreen himſelf in time from the approaching ſtorm, 
of which he had received ſome intimation. | 

After the prince's birth, thoſe who had any concern for 
their religion or country, ſaw clearly the danger with which 
both were threatened. It was evident, that the king no 
longer pretended to govern by the laws of the land, but ac- 
cording to his will and pleaſure, 
diſcovered his intention; ſo that nothing leſs than a total 
ſubverſion of the government in church and ſtate could be 
expected. If this did not ſufficiently authorize the moſt 
conſiderable members of the ſtate to take meaſures for the 
prevention of ſuch a defign, it is hard to conceive, what 
difference there can be between a government, like that of 
England, limited by laws, and an abſolute monarchy. And 
yet it cannot be doubted, that the government of England 
is different from that of moſt other ſtates. I am very ſen- 
fible this point is not without difficulty, and that it is not 
eaſy in England to fix the limits of the ſubjects obedience. 
Whilſt the church of England prepoſterouſly believed, that 
the king had no deſign to alter the form of the government, 
but intended only to enlarge his prerogative, inſtead of think- 
ing proper to oppoſe it, ſhe believed it for her advantage, as 
it might prevent attempts like thoſe which had occaſioned fo 


Wherefore, the commiſhoners, by an order 


He had ſufficiently 
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many miſchiefs in the reign of Charles I. The Preibyterians 


the independents, the anabaptiſts, had carried the p;;n. 
of the republicans ſo far; and drawn ſuch terrible "cIples 
quences from them, that after the reſtoration of Per 
it was thought in ſome manner neceſlary to run "in ' 
other extreme, by inveſting the king with a power wile 
rightly conſidered, might have had conſequences not . 
dangerous than the republican- principles. But herein FO 
ſole aim was to curb the non-conformiſts by the king” * 
thority, without foreſeeing that a time might Wag, Ms | 
the king would uſe the power aſcribed to him, againft yy 
ſubjects in general, and the church of England in partieui a 
That time being come under James II, the church of F. 
land opened her eyes, though a little too late, and fav the 
ſhe had been labouring for her own deſtruction, in maintain. 
ing and even openly preaching paſſive-obedience without g 
reſtriction. It was from this doctrine, inculcated "Wax: 
tully, and ſo long upon the minds of the Englith, as einer 
to the church, that thoſe ſubmiſſive addrefles 8 
which were daily preſented to the king. And indeed Pk: 
bounds had been ſet to paſſive-obedience, many people iy 
not conceive that they could, with a ſafe conſcience, rey; 
an unlimited obedience to the ſovereign. But at If 75 
danger of the kingdom convinced men o ſenſe, that yu 
royal authority was neceſſarily to be bounded, otherwiſe = 
church and ſtate were going to be ruined. 0 
Such being the ſituation of affairs, ſeveral church of Ene 
land men, both of the clergy and laity, thought it time 10 
take meaſures for ſtopping the king's progreſs, and bovndins 
his power. Though they had themſelves carried ir very 
high, they choſe rather to retract, than by their obſtinace 
to throw the church and ſtate into imminent danger 8 
continuing to maintain a doctrine which could juttiy be 
conſidered as the principal fountain of the kingdom's ci. 
lamities. | bi 0 a 
The firſt and moſt neceſſary precaution taken by them 
was to form a ſtrict union between the church of Enoland 
and the non-conformiſts for their common ſccurity. 115 
union was become more eaſy than ever. The two parties 
agreed, that their diviſion had been the ſole cauſe of their 
ruin. This was a ſtrong motive for their union. The 
churchmen acknowledged, they had carried paſſive-obe- 
dience too far, and that it had produced ill effects. They 
thewed a readineſs to comply with the ſcruples of the pret- 
byterians, in relinquiſhing the ceremonies which might be 
conſidered as indifferent, or at leaſt to leave every man at 
liberty to practiſe or not practiſe them. This was all the 
preſbyterians could reaſonably expect. In ſhort, as the 
churchmen appeared touched with the calamities occaſioned 
by their exceſſive rigour, ſo they ſeemed diſpoſe 10 more 
condeſcenſion, if things were reſtored to their former late. 


The preſbyterians, who had hitherto groundleſsly accuſed 


the church of England of leaning to popery, could not 
forbear acknowledging their error, after the firmneſs of the 
ſeven biſhops had diſcovered the injuſtice of that accuſition, 
Theſe diſpoſitions being well managed by the prudent and 
well-meaning men of both parties, produced at laſt an uni- 
formity of ſentiments, with regard to the principal point in 
queſtion, namely, That it was abſolutely neceſſary to think 
of means for the preſervation of religion and the ſtate, from 
the impending danger. The leading men on both files, 
took great pains to curb the pallionate, whoſe views were 
very narrow. In a word, without the king's knowledge, 


the whigs and tories were reconciled, and reſolved to h- 


bour jointly for the preſervation of their country. But un- 
fortunately this union ended with the danger. However, i 
may be affirmed, that this reconciliation of the two parties was 
the moſt fatal blow that could be given to the king's affairs, 
fince his greateſt ſtrength lay in their diviſion. Father Or— 
leans calls this union a league againſt the king. It would 
be needleſs to diſpute about this term. The qucſtion is only 
to know, whether this union, this league, or whatever elle 
it may be called, was contrary to law, to conſcience, or to 
the duty which ſubjects owe to their ſovereign. Bur ro de- 
cide this queſtion, the government of England muſt be di. 
ſtinguiſhed from that of other ſtates, and on pretence ol tue 
name of king, common to ſo many princes, the rights cf 
one ſovereign not be confounded with thoſe of another, 
order to apply to a king of England whatever is aſſerted 
ſovereignty in general. This was an artifice frequent wit 
James I. The queſtion therefore is to know, whether, 
in ſuppoſing the conſtitution of England ſuch as it appears in 
this hiſtory, James II. had violated it in the moſt lential 
parts; whether he had now changed or confidersbiy altered 
it; whether there was ground to fear an entire lubverſion; 
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and whether the Engliſh were obliged to ſuffer it without op- 
\ofition. Ot this the readers may judge, from what they 
have bitherto ſeen. Bot in ſuppoſing even that James II. 
had changed, or defigned to Change the conſtitution, a ſtrong 
objection laid againft thoſe, who believed it proper to oppoſe 
the entire execution ot his detigns ; namely, the trequent de- 
clarations of the parliament and church of England, ſince 
the reſtoration, that an unlimited obedience was due to the 
king. This objection was lo ſtrongly imprefled on the minds 
of ſome churchmen, that they could not reſolve to oppoſe 
the king's deſigns, becauſe they looked on ſuch oppoſition as 
an act of rebellion. Nay, many perfiſt in this opinion even 
to this day, and, with the papiſts, form the party of the ja- 
cobites. Happily for England, moſt of the clergy and laity 
of the eſtabliſhed church were of a contrary opinion, and 
jaboured effectually for the preſervation of religion and the 
overnment in conjunction with the Whigs, who made no 
icruple of uniting with them in the ſame deſign. 

The union between the whigs and tories being effected, 
ſeveral perſons of diſtinction, as well amongſt the clergy as 
the laity, began to form a ſcheme for the execution ot the 
great defign to preſerve the church and ſtate. They ſaw no 
expedient more proper, than to put the prince of Orange at 
the head of the party againſt the king. That prince was ſo 
Intereſted in the affair, that it was not doubted he would 
contribute whatever lay in his power, both to fave England, 
and ſecure the ſucceſhon to the princeſs his wife, lately de- 
feated of her right by a prince, who generally palicd for ſup— 
poſititious. Theſe were very powerful motives to actuate the 
prince of Orange. But there was ſtill another, which was 
naturally to have a great eſtect upon him; namely, the ex- 
treme danger to which Holland would be expoled, in caſe 
the king accompliſhed his deſign, by reaſon of the cloſe 
union between the kings of England and France. It was 


with this view that ſeveral great men timely repaired to the 


Hague, on divers preteaces, to conter with the prince of 
Orange. The firſt were, Mr. Sidney (brother to Alger— 


non Sidney, beheaded in the Jaſt reign) afterwards ear] of 


Rumney, Sir Robert Peyton, Sir Rowland Gwin, Dr. 
Burnet, and others. It is to be preſumed, that aſſurances 
were tranſmitted from them to their friends in England, of 
the good inclination of the prince to the common cauſe, In 
July, one Joſeph Flight brought over into England about 
fourſcore letters from perſons of quality and credic, and car- 
ried back anſwers to the Hague. The affair being thus be- 
gun, the old lord Wharton pretending a journey into Ger- 
many, paſſed through the Hague. Colonel Sidney, uncle to 
the ear! of Sunderland, went to the Spa, on pretence of 
only drinking the waters. The lord Dunblain, fon to the 
carl of Danby, and commander of an independent frigate, 


crofled and re croſſed the ſeas, to carry ſeveral diſpatches and 


reſolutions. The earl of Shrewſbury mortgaged his eſtate 
for forty thouſand pounds, and went over to the prince to 
offer him both his purſe and ſword, He was quickly fol- 
lowed by admiral Herbert, his couſin Mr. Herbert, Mr. 
Ruflel, the lord Mordaunt, and the earl of Wiltſhire, The 
principal perſons with whom they held correſpondence in 
England, were the carls of Danby, Devonſhire, and Dorſet, 
the lords Lovelace and Delamere, the duke of Norfolk, 
the marquis of Hallifax, his ſon the lord Eland, the mar— 
quis of Wincheſter, his fon the lord Pawler, the lord Wil- 
loughby ſon to the earl of Lindſey, Mr. Leſter, Mr. Hamp- 
den, Mr. Powle, and many otheis, befides feveral eminent 
citizens of London b. + 
The prince of Orange being fully determined to head the 
party, it was, after teveral conſultations, reſolved, that the 
Engliſh lords at the Hague ſhould demand aſhſtance of the 
States, in the name ot all England. But to prevent the 
ſecret from being divulged, they applied at firſt only to per- 
ſons of the greateſt credit and influence, who promiſed to 
uſe all their intercit, at a proper time, to promote the de- 
ſign. There was no need of many arguments to prevail 
with the States to aſſiſt the diſtrefled Engliſh, They were 
equally concerned in the affair with the Engliſh themſelves; 
for the ruin of Holland would doubtleſs have ſoon followed 
the ſlavery of ingland. Of this the defigns of Lewis XIV, 
nd his union with James IIe, left no room to doubt. 
the Giſficulty lay in making preparations, in concealing the 
defign of them, in railing forces in the room of thoſe which 
the prince ſhould lead into England, and in ſecuring a timely 
Teliet, in caſe the king of France thould attack Holland. 
But all theſe things were taken care of, with great addrels 
and ſecrecy, The difference at that time, about the election 
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of an archbiſhop of Cologne, between prince Clement of 
Bavaria and the cardinal of Furſtemburg, turniſhed the 
States with a pretence to aſſemble an army near Nimeguen. 
On the other hand, the prince of Orange, by his intrigues, 
prevailed to have the direction of affairs then on the carpet, 
committed; to the management of three or four members 
of the States, on pretence of the correſpondence the count 
d'Avaux, the French embaſſador, had in Holland, who 
might inform him of their reſolutions. . Theſe commiſſioners, 
all in the prince of Orange's confidence, under colour of the 
Cologne affair, gave orders for encamping an army and pre- 
paring a fleet. Art laſt, the prince of Orange, on pretence of 
providing for a war againſt France, which ſeemed to be fo 
near, had an interview at Minden in Weſtphalia, with the 
electors of Saxony and Brandenburgh, the princes of the 
houſe of Lunenburgh, and the landgrave of Heſſe. Caſſel, and 
ſecured their aſſiſtance, in caſe France ſhould attack Holland 
or the Low-Countrics, while he was engaged in the Engliſh 
expedition. All this was tranſacted with ſuch ſeerecy, that 


the embatladors of France and England at the Hague could 


get no certain intelligence. 'They were forced to recur to 
conjectures, though the firſt had uſually been informed of the 
reſolutions of the States, as ſoon as they were taken. 

When the prince of Orange had ſecured to the States, in 
caſe of need, the afhiſtance of theſe princes, he concerted 
his expedition with ſuch prudence and ſecrecy, that his 
ſcheme was not known till after the execution; namely, 
that the States, under colour of being ready to ſupport the 
election of the prince of Bavaria, ſhould form a camp on 
the heath near Nimeguen, a place too remote from the fea, 
to give any ſuſpicion that theſe troops were deſigned for an 
embarquement : that a fleet of fifty men of war thould be 
prepared, with a ſufficient number of tranſports, for the 
embarkation of twelve or thirteen thouſand men : that, to 
prevent the alarm which theſe tranſports might give, the 
merchants of Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and other maritime 
places, ſhould freight as many as they could on divers pre- 
tences : that theſe ſhips ſhould repair to ſeveral ports, at a 
time aſſigned, to take the forces abroad, and afterwards to 
the Goree, where the men of war ſhould expect them : 
that the prince of Orange ſhould put himſelf on board this 
fleet, and at his landing in England, the Engliſh perſons of 
quality, by whom he was invited, ſhould diſperſe themſelves 
into divers parts of the kingdom, to excite inſurrections, and 
levy troops, while the prince, with his little army, ſhould 
make hcad againſt the king. It was not doubted, but the 
prince's army would confiderably increaſe when he ſhould be 
in England, and the people in general be ready to ſecond the 
efforts of thoſe, who were Jabouring for their deliverance. 
This whole ſcheme was executed in the manner it had been 
reſolved, without the embaſſadors of England and France 
being able to learn any thing certain. They conjectured, 
however, by the naval preparations, that ſomething was 
ſecretly contriving againſt England. Indeed it was difficult 
to prepare four or five hundred tranſports and fifry men of 
war ſo privately, that they thould have no intelligence from 
their ſpies. The count d'Avaux failed not to ſend his con- 
jectures to the court of France, which were immediately 
tranſmitted to England. Moreover, Mr. Skelton, king 
James's envoy at the Hague, had before informed him of 
an intercepted letter, which intimated that a great project 
was ſccretly carrying on againſt him. But the king was 
then ſo ſecure of ſucceſs, that he neglected this intelli- 
gence, believing 1t only an artifice to divert him from his 
deſigns. | 

A little before, Mr. Bude de Verace, a proteſtant at Ge- 
neva, gentleman-uther to the princeſs of Orange, having 
been diſmiſſed, was returned to his own country. When 
he heard of the great preparations in Holland, he writ to Mr. 
Skelton, then envoy at Paris, that he had things to commu- 
nicate to the king of England, that were of no leſs concern 
than his crown, but would not diſcover the ſecret to any but 
the king himſelf ; and that if his majeſty would let him 
know his pleaſure, he would immediately repair to London. 
Skelton was not wanting to give information to the court of 
England, and to repeat it by five or fix letters. But no notice 
was taken of it, whether through a too great ſecurity, or that 
the carl of Sunderland, to whom the letters were addreſſed, 
did not think proper to communicate them to the king. 

Mean while, as the armament in Holland could harldly be 
concealed any longer, and the king received repeated advices 
of it, be judged it convenient, at all events, to flatter the 
people with the.expectation of a parliameht. So, the 24th 
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of Auguſt, he declared in council his intention to call a par- 
liament for the 27ih of November, and the chancellor had 
orders to iſſue out the writs the 5th of September, How- 


"ever, the writs were not ſent, which gave occaſion to think 


the king only defigned to amuſe the public. 

The next day, Mr. de Bonrepos arrived at London from 
Paris, and had ſeveral conferences with the king. It is pre- 
tended, that he offered him, from the king of France, a 
fleet, and an army of thirty thouſand men, but that the earl 
of Sunderland prevented the offer from being accepted. He 
is ſaid to repreſent to the king, That it would be very 
dangerous to introduce a foreign army into England, at the 
very time he was preparing to hold a parliament : ' hat he 
would entirely lole the hearts of his ſubjects, and even of 
thoſe who were moſt devoted to him: That if the French 
ſhould have a mind to render themſelves maſters of the king- 
dom, he would find but very few who would join to deliver 
him from ſuch troubleſome gueſts, and that in accepting fo 
powerful an aid, he would quickly become only a viceroy 
to Lewis XIV.” Some have pretended, that this advice 
was evident treachery in the earl of Sunderland, who was 
gained by the prince of Orange. But this accuſation reſts 
only upon the il} ſucceſs of the king's affairs afterwards, and 
upon the ſuppoſition that he would have ſucceeded in his de- 


ſigns, had the king of France's offer been accepted. How- 


ever the king refuſed the aid, becauſe he thought it unnecel- 
ſary, and yet it is pretended, that he made at this very time 
a new alliance with Lewis, but which was never publiſhed: 

In the mean time, the king hearing from ſeveral parts, that 
an armament was making in Holland, he ordered the marquis 
of Albyville, his embatlador, to preſent a memorial to the 
States, to demand what they meant by their warlike prepara- 
tions, eſpecially by ſea, at that time of the year. The States 
anſwered, That they armed in imitation of his Britannie ma- 
jeſty, and might with more reaſon demand an explanation 
about the alliance into which he was lately entered. This 
anſwer increafing the king's ſuſpicions, he now began to take 
the neceſſary meaſures for putting himſelf in a poſture of de- 
fence. With this view, he gave the governments of Portſ- 
mouth and Hull, the two keys of the kingdom, to papiſts, 
and took care to have the majority of the officers and ſoldiers 
of theſe garriſons of that religion. | 


After all, he could not yet believe, the prince of Orange 


would venture to attack him. He {till relied on his fleet and 


army, though he had now had ſeyeral demonſtrations of their 
di ſaffection. The court of France could not conceive the 
cauſe of ſo ſtrange an indolence ; nor was Skelton leſs puz- 
zled to anſwer the quiſtion ſo often aſked, why the king his 
maſter refuſed the aſſiſtance of France? He could only ſay, 
that he had no orders about it. Ar laſt, in a conference one 
day with Monſieur de Croifly upon this ſubject, be told him, 
it was his private opinion, that if France would threaten to 
attack the States-General, in caſe any thing was attempted by 
them againſt the King of England, ſuch a declaration would 


break all the prince of Orange's meaſures. | The court of 


France approving of this propoſal, the count D'Avaux pre- 
ſented a memorial to the States the 3oth of Auguſt, declaring, 
That all circumſtances inclined the King his maſter to 
believe, with reafon, that the arming in Holland threatened 
England, therefore his majeſty had commanded him to de- 
clare to them, on his part,—** That the ties of friendſhip 
and alliance between him and the king of Great-Britain, 
would oblige him not only to aſſiſt him, but alſo to look on 
the firit act of hoſtility that ſhould be committed by their 


troops or their fleet, againſt his majeſty of Great-Britain, to 


be a manifeſt rupture of the peace, and a breach with his 
crown.“ The States, after an ambiguous anſwer to this 
memorial, demanded of the marquis of Albyville the mean- 
ing of the new alliance between the two kings. The ſame 
demand was made to the court of England by the States em- 
bailador, Van Citters, to whom they ſent a copy of the 
memorial. Whereupon the king ſummoned a council, and 
by the earl of Sunderland's means it was reſolved, to diſown 
the proccedings of the count D'Avaux. This reſolution was 
immediately communicated to the embaſſador of the States, 
and to all the king's miniſters in foreign courts, Moreover, 
to convince the public, that the king was not concerned in 
the memorial preſented by the count D'Avaux, Skelton was 
recalled, and immediately ſent to the Tower. | 
On this occaſion, the earl of Sunderland reaſoned upon the 
ſame principle advanced by him, when the aſſiſtance offered 
by France was in debate. It cannot be denied, that his rea- 
ſons appeared plauſible to the king. But it is ſuppoſed by 
ſome, that the king was deceived, and that it was not poſſible 
for the carl of Sunderland to be deceived alſo. Wherefore 


Pproteſtants.“ 


they aſcribe his counſels to an expreſs defign of bett 


O aying biz 


maſter. Thoſe who talk thus, are, 'tis likely, ver 5 
the king did not follow the contrary opinion, and ee 
the offer of France. They are perſuaded, in that cafs by 
prince of Orange's meaſures would have been diſconce = 
his undertaking relinquiſhed; and the king, with the 15 
auce of thirty thouſand men, been abſolute maſter of yo 
kingdom. But it muſt be conſidered, that this is ſup 5 
an uncertain event; that the prime miniſter's advice b 
the king's diſaſter ſome months; and; to accuſe him gf 
intention to betray the king, it muſt be ſuppoſed, that on 
could have foreſeen what the king himſelf did 1995 ** 
word, that he was ſecretly engaged with the prince of Ot | 
of which however there is no poſitive proof. The men 
plauſible ground of ſuſpicion againſt him is, his admiſi,. 
into that prince's council and confidence, when on the de 
But he was not the only miniſter of king James, Who wh 
thus favoured by king William. It is bowever certain, 1 
the earl of Sunderland embraced the Popiſh religion W 5 
and ſtill is, ſuſpected by the papiſts. There are even Wo. 
teſtants, who owning that he betrayed his maſter, count Pha | 
pretended treachery an honour to him, fince it tended t6 i. 
good of the kingdom. Oe 
| Though the king, as I ſaid, had ordered writs to he if 
out tor a new parliament, the order had not been © 
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This appears clearly in a proclamation of the 21ſt of See. 
tember, wherein the king ſuppoſed the elections Were : 
yet begun. It imported: 

That his majeſty having already ſigniſied his pleaſure ry 
call a parliament, leſt thoſe whoſe right it was to chofs 
members, ſhould lie under any prejudices and mifiole. 
through the artifices of diſaffected pertons, he thehiht it ba 
to declare, that as it was his royal purpoſe to endeavours 
legal eſtabliſhment of an univerſal liberty of confeirnos 5. 
all his ſubjeéts, it was alſo his reſolution inviolably 10 pies 
ſerve the church of England, by ſuch a confirmation of the 
ſeveral acts of uniformity, that they ſhoull never be altered 
avy other ways than by repealing the ſeveral clauſes, which 
inflict penalties upon perſons not promoted, or to be pro- 
moted to any ceclefiaſtical benefices within the mezning of 
the ſaid acts, for exerciſing their religion contrary to the pur. 
port of the ſaid acts of uniformity. And that for the fur- 
ther ſecuring, not only the church of England, but the pro- 
teſtant religion in general, he was willing the Roman catho- 
lics ſhould remain incapable to be members of the houſe of 
commons; whereby thoſe fears and apprehenfions would be 
removed, which many perſons had had, * That the legife- 
tive authority would be engroſſed by them, and*turned again 


Toe 
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This proclamation was too obſcure and ambiguous to pro- 
duce any great effect. There was even a manifeſt contra- 
diction in the deſign to repeal the pena! laws, and at the 
ſame time to preſerve the acts of uniformity, Beſides, the 
king ſpoke only of excluding papiſts from the houſe of com- 


mons, and not from that of the lords. But what ſtill more 


plainly diſcovered the king's intention -to amuſe the people, 
was, that the writs for a new parliament were not iffucd. 
In the mean time, having received ſo many concurring ad- 
vices of the prince of Orange's defigns, he gave out commil- 
ſions for augmenting his forces, and ſent for ſome reviments 
out of Ireland. At the ſome time, he ordered the fleet to be 
equipped with all expedition. Monſficur Barilion, the French 
embailador, propoſed that the king his maſter ſhould be de— 
fired to abandon the ſiege of Philiptburg, undertaken by ths 


dauphin, and carry the war into Hoiland, This propoi-4 


was approved by ſevera! of the council, but onpofed by othets, 
on pretence that ſuch a procceding would alicnate the mines 
of all the Engliſh proteſtants from the king, This reaſon 


prevailed the more eaſily, as the prince of Grange's friencs 


deſigned to prevent the French from landing in England. 

At laſt, the King, as he he could no longer doubt the prince 
of Orange's intention, appointed the carl of Feverſham te 
command his army, after that poſt had been declined by 19 
count de Royce, The common of the fleet was given to th. 
lord Dartmouth. As the king was not jonorant how Tm 


dicial to him was the report of his Qriet alliance wu 
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Lewis XIV, he uſed his utmoſt endeavours fo flifle it. bes 


had ſpread a report, that the armaincnt of Bolland was only 


this purpoſe he ordered the marquis of Albyville to preſent © 


memorial to the States, to aflure them trom him, that there 
was no other treaty between him and France than thote that 
were public. He morcover offered the States to take ſuch 
meaſures with them, as might beſt ſerve to maintain the peacs 
of Nimegucn, and the twenty years truce concluded in 1039. 


But the States, whether better informed than the king DAR 
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RAPIN's HIS TOR 


ined, or for other reaſons, took no notice of the memorial. 
On the contrary, the penſionary of Holland frankly owned 
to the marquis of Alby ville, that the prince of Orange be— 
ing invited by the Engliſh nobility, was preparing to carry 
them affiſtance for reitoring the government to its ancient 
fate, the king having entirely changed it fince his acceſſion 
to the crown. | | 
It ſeems that the King had hitherto preſerved ſome hope, 
either that the States had ſome other deſign, or that the prince 
only intended to deter him from finiſhing his work. But af— 
ter this advice received from his embaſſador, who added, that 
many Engliſh were at the Hague ready to accompany the 
prince in his expedition, he diſcovered the utmoſt conſterna- 
tion, as well as his whole council. Indeed, it was eaſy to 
conceive, that the prince had projected this undertaking, 
upon private aſſurances of encouragement from the Engliſh. 
This reflection made the king begin to ſee the great diſpro- 
ortion between the number of the proteſtants, and that of 


the papiſts, and conſequently the ſmall hopes of being ſup- 


ported by the latter. In theſe melancholy thoughts, he be- 
lieved his beſt refuge was to recover the church of England 
to his interelt. He fill reckoned, the was unſhaken in her 
principle of paſſive-obedience, and that by giving her ſome 
ſatisfaction, he ſhould ſecure her allegiance, after which, he 
ſhould have no further cauſe to fear the efforts of the prince 
of Orange. To this end, he {ent for the biſhqps that were 
then in London, namely, Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Peter— 
borough, Rocheſter, Eiy, Bath and Wells, and told them, 
that he defired their advice in the preſent conjuncture. He 
aſſured them of his read ineſs to do whatever ſhould be thought 
neceflary for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion and the 
liberties of his ſubjects, without derogating from his own 
prerogative. He concluded with ſaying, this affair required 
2 mature examination, and therefore prayed them to conſult 
together, in order to give him their advice. The biſhops 
withdrew, and immediately repaired to Lambeth, to form, 


with the archbiſhop (then indiſpoſed) a plan of what they 


were to counſel the king. 

The 28th oof September, the king publiſhed a proclamation 
to inform his ſubjects, ** That his majeſty had received un- 
doubted advice, that a great and ſudden invaſion from Hol- 
land with an armed force of foreigners, would ſpeedily be 
made in an hoſtile manner upon this kingdom; and although 
tome falſe pretences, relating to liberty, property, and re— 
ligion, contrived and worded with art and ſubtlety, might 
be given out, it was manifeſt, however, that no leſs matter 


by this invaſion was propoſed, “ that an abſolute conqueſt 


of theſe his majeſty's kingdoms, and the utter ſubduing and 
ſubjecting them, and all his people, to a foreign power,” 
which was promoted by ſome of his ſubjects, being perſons 
of wicked and reſtleſs ſpirits, implacable malice, and deſ— 
perate deſigns ; who having no ſenſe of the miſery of former 
inteſtine diviſions, nor being moved by his majeſty's reiterated 
acts of grace and mercy, did again endeavour to embroil this 
kingdom in blood and ruin, to gratify their own ambition 
and malice, propoſing to themſelves a prey and booty in fuch 
a public confuſion. That though his majeſty had notice, that 
a foreign force was preparing againſt him, yet he had always 


upon the true and ancient courage, faith and allegiance of 
his own people, with whom he had often ventured his life 
tor the honour of this nation, and in whoſe defence againſt 
all enemies, he was firmly reſolved to live and die; and 
therefore his majeſty ſolemnly conjured his ſubjects to lay 
2116e all animoſities, jealouſies, and prejudices, and heartily 
and chearfully to unite together, in the defence of him and 
their native country. That albeit the deſign had been 
carried on with all imaginable ſecrecy, and endeavours to 
turpriſe and deceive his majeſty, yet he had not been wanting 
on bis part, to make fuch proviſions as did become him, and 
made no doubt of being found in ſo good a poſture, that his 
enemies might have cauſe to repent their raſh and unjuſt at- 
tempts.“ In the conclufion, his majeſty declared,“ That 


he did intend to have met his parliament in November 


next, and that the writs were iſſued forth accordingly, pro- 
poſing to himſelf, amongſt other things, That he might be 
able to quiet the minds of all his people in matters of re- 
gion, but that in regard of this ſtrange attempt, deſigned 
to divert his ſaid gracious purpoſes, he found it neceſſary to 
recall his aforeſaid writs, &c.“— | 

Though the king pretended an entire reliance on the alle- 
glance of his ſubjects, he knew however he had given them 
too much cauſe of diſcontent, to be aſſured of their affection. 
Wherefore he thought it neceſſary to give them other proofs 
ot his fincerity than bare words. To this end, he took off 


declined any foreign ſuccours, but rather had choſen to rely 
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the biſhop of London's ſuſpenſion, and appointed Sir John 
Chapman, a churchman, to ſucceed Sir John Eyles, the pre- 
ſent lord- mayor of London, who was an anabaptiſt. More— 
over, being informed that the biſhops would adviſe him to 
reſtore the city charter, he ſent for the lord-mayor, alder- 
men, and ſheriffs, and told them, “ That he reſolved to re- 
ſtore tothem their ancient charter and privileges, and put them 
into the fame condition they were in at the time of the judg- 
ment pronounced againſt them, upon the Quo Warranto.“ 
The fame day, the 2d of October, he publithed a general 
pardon by proclamation, out of which were excepted, Robert 
Parſons, Edward Matthews, Samuel Venner, Andrew Fletcher, 
colonel John Rumſey, major John Manley, Iſaac Manley, 
Francis Charleton, John Wildman, Titus Oates, Robert Fer- 
guſon, Gilbert Burnet, Sic Robert Peyton, Laurcnce Brad- 
don, Sanmael Johnſon, Thomas Tipping, and Sir Rowland 
Guynne, But all this was not capable to ſatisfy the people, 
who aſpired to a more ample and more certain deliver: nce. 
The day after, the 3d of October, the archbiſhop of Can— 
terbury, attended by eight biſhops, repaired to Whitehall, 
and was admitted to an immediate audience. After a ſhort 


ſpeech, he preſented to the king the reſult of their conferences 


drawn up in ten articles, which were fo many. advices, and 
withal, reproaches upon his paſt government. Theſe advices 
were: „„ 


I.“ To put the whole manggement of his government, 
in the ſeveral counties, into the hands of ſach of the nobi- 
lity and gentry there, as were legally qualified for it. 

II.“ To annul his commiffion for ecolefiaſtical affairs; 
and that no ſuch court be erected for the future. 

III. «That no diſpentation might be granted or continued 
by virtue whereof any perſon not duly qualified by law, had 
been put into any place, office, or preferment in church or 
ſtate, or in the. univerſities, or continued in the ſame, 
eſpecially ſuch as had cure of fouls annext to them; and par- 
ticularly, that be would reſtore the preſident and tellows of 
St. Mary Magdalen coilege in Oxford. 

IV. © To let afide all licences or faculties, by which any 
perſons of the Romiſh communion might pretend to be 
enabled to teach public ſchools, | | | 

V. To deſiſt from the exerciſe of his diſpenſing power, 
and to permit that point to be calmly and freely debated, 
and finally ſettled in parliament. 

VI. © To inhibit the four foreign biſhops, who tiled _ 
themſelves vicars apoſtolical, from farther invading the ec- 
cleſiaſtical juriſdiction, which by law, was veſted in the 
biſhops of the church of England. | 

VII: © To fill the vacant biſhoprics, and other eccleſiaſti- 
cal promotions, within his gift, both in England and Ire. 
land, with men of learning and picty : and in particular, 
(which the archbiſhop owned to be his peculiar boldneſs, 
ſince it was done without the privity of his brethren) 
forthwith to fill the archiepiſcopal chair of York (which 
had ſo long ſtood empty, and upon which a whole province 
depended) with ſome very worthy perſon : for which he 
was ſo bold to ſay, his majeſty had then before him a very 
fair choice.“. 

VIII.“ To ſuperſede all farther proſecutions of Quo War— 


rantos againſt corporations, and to reſtore to them their 


ancient charters and privileges; as they heard God had put 


into his heart for' the city of London, which they intended 
otherwiſe to have made one of their principal requeſts. 

IX. © That writs might be iflued out with convenient 
ſpeed, for calling of a tree and regular pailiament, in which 
the church of England might be fecured according to the 
acts of uniformity ; proviſion might be made for a duc 
liberty of conſcience, and for ſecuring the liberties and pro- 
perties of all his ſubjects, and a mutual confidence might be 
eſtabliſhed between his majeſty and all his people. 

X. © Above all, That his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
permit his biſhops, to offer ſuch motives and arguments, as 
(they truſted) might, by God's grace, be effeftual to per— 
ſuade his majeſty to return to the communion ot the church 
of England, into whoſe moſt holy catholic fa th he was bap- 
tized, in Which he was educated, and to Which, it was their 
daily carneſt prayer to God, that he m1 by be re- united.“ 

Theſe advices clearly ſhew, that what has hitherto been 
ſeen concerning king James's government, is not grounded 
upon calumnies ſpread by his enemies. For bow, on the 3d 
of October (a month before the prince of Orange's arrival, 
and at a time when the events were yet uncertain) could theſe 
nine biſhops conſpire together to reproach the king with a 
violation of the laws in all theſe articles, under colour of giv- 
ing him counſel? Beſides, theſe advices agree, for the moſt 
part, with the prince of Orange's declaration, ſigned at the 
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Hague, at the very time the biſhops were conſulting together 


at London. In ſhort, the king's proceedings two days after, 


invincibly prove the truth of theſe facts. So, the advocates 
for king James can only plead, either that he had a right to 
act as he did, or, though he had no ſuch right, his ſubjects 
were bound to ſubmit to his will. But this is not the place 
to examine theſe queſtions. 

The king perceiving that a refuſal to comply with the ad- 
vice of the biſhops, would only increaſe the people's jealouſy, 
reſolved, though probably with regret, to redreſs moſt of the 
grievances complained of. For this purpoſe, the commiſſion 
tor eccleſiaſtical cauſes was diſſolved. The next day, the 
lord chancellor had orders to carry back 1n perſon the charter 
of London. The lord-lieutenants of the ſeveral counties 
were required to inform themſelves of the abuſes and irregula- 
rities committed in the late regulations of corporations, in or- 
der to redreſs the ſame. The biſhop of Wincheſter, viſitor of 
Magdalen college in Oxford, was ordered to ſettle that ſo- 


ciety regularly, and according to their ſtatutes. A procla- 


mation was iſſued out for reſtoring corporations to their an- 
cient charters, liberties, rights, and franchiſes. The lord- 
lieutenants were diſplaced in ſeveral counties. Popiſh juſtices 
of the peace, mayors, recorders, and other magiſtrates, were 
removed, and proteſtants put in their places. Thus, in the 
ſpace of about twelve days, that formidable fabric was in 
effect, or in a great meaſure demoliſhed, which the Romiſh 
cabal had ſpent near four years in erecting. 

But all theſe proceedings were not capable to reſtore the 


king to the confidence of his ſubjects, becauſe they came too 


late, and ſeemed rather the effect of neceſſity than inclination. 
No other motive could be imagined of the king's deſtroying 
his own work, than his fear of being deſerted on the arrival 
of the prince of Orange, who was daily expected. Whence it 


was inferred, that the king's condeſcenſion would laſt no lon- 


ger than the danger. What had been only ſuſpected, was 
ſoon found to be true. The biſhop of Wincheſter, pur- 
ſuant to the King's order, having cauſed a citation to be fixed 
on the gates of Magdalen college, to recall Dr. Hough and 


the ejected fellows of that ſociety, upon the news of the diſ- 


perſion of the prince's fleet by a tempeſt, was recalled on 
ſome frivolous pretence, and the reſtoration of the college 
deferred. But afterwards, the news proving falſe, the king 


reſumed his pretended affection for the univerſity, and the 


college was reſtored. This extremely prejudiced the king, as 
it manifeſtly ſhewed, that in his late changes in favour of the 
proteſtants, his aim had been only to amuſe them, till he 
ſhould be able to retract. Such as had fallen into the ſnare, 
and believed the king to have acted with ſincerity, loſt all their 
former confidence in him. So, James ſaw himſelf at once re- 
duced to the afliſtance of his popiſh ſubjects alone, who were 
incapable to reſtore his ſinking affairs, | 

As all his hope was placed in his army, he applied himſelf, 
as far as lay in his power, to augment and ſtrengthen it with 
troops, which ſhould wholly depend on him. In obedience 
to orders already given, two thouſand five hundred men 
landed at Cheſter from Ireland, and three thouſand Scots 
were advanced to Carliſle. Beſides this, new commiſſions 


were granted, for levying ten regiments of horſe and foot, 


not to ment'on ſeveral independent companies. All the mi- 
litia had orders to be in readineſs ro march. Laſtly, a pro- 
clamation was publimed, commanding all horſes, oxen, and 
cattle, to be driven and removed to the ſpace at leaſt of 
twenty miles, from the places where the enemy ſhould at- 
tempt to land. This was all he could do. But it was not 
in his power to cauſe his ſubjects to ſecond him with affec- 
tion, or his troops to ferve him faithfully. Accordingly, 
it was not upon an army of thirteen or fourteen thouſand 
men that the prince of Orange rclied, but upon the diſpoſi- 
tion of the Engliſh, who impatiently expected his arrival. 
Without this, fo ſmall an army would not have been capable 
of conquering England, | 

In the mean time, the populace of London growing inſo- 
lent, by the hopes of the prince's coming, began to inſult the 
popiſh chipels : wherefore the king ordered them to be ſhut 
up, for fear of an inſurrection in ſo dangerous a juncture. On 
the other hand, many Romiſh prieſts and jeſuits perceiving 
the gathering ſtorm, and preſaging nothing good from the 
diſpofition of the people, and the court's conſternation, began 
gradually to dilappear, and to conſult their own ſafety by a 
timely retreat imo foreign parts. | 

In the midtt of all theſe diſtractions, the king cauſed the 
prince of Wales to be folemnly baptized ; the pope, repre- 
kentcd by his nuntio, being godfather, and the queen-dowager 


+ Partieularly to Henry Cavendiſh, duke of Newcaſtle; to the lord 
Brandon; to ing marquis de Miremont, nephew to the earl of Fever- 


his ſubjects to own a ſuppoſititious child for the prin 


all the lords ſpiritual and temporal then in town, the 1, 


godmother. Father Saban officiated, and named h 
Francis-Edward. | 

At the ſame time the court received a pamphlet, Publiſheg 
in Holland, and entitled, © A Memorial of the Jagt 
proteſtants, preſented to their Highnefles, the prince ing 
princeſs of Orange.“ It was alcrived to Dr. Burnet, or e 
Wildman, wherein, after a long narrative of the grierabes 
of the nation, the author complained of King James's obligins 
Wales, adding, That his majeſty would never laffer i. 
witnetles that were preſent at the queen's delivery to he hea 
and examined.“ The king was no ſtranger to the ſuſpicion; 
entertained by the people on this account, but hitherto had 
pretended to be ignorant of, or at leaſt to deſpite, chem 
He perceived however, that on this occaſion, he could ng; 
without great prejudice to himſelf, help antwering ſo public 
a challenge. He therefore held an extraordinary coyngy 
the 22d ot October, to which were called the qucen- dona 


in James. 


ger, 


4 
. ; 5 > d- 
mayor and aldermen of London, the judges, and ſeveral of 


his majeſty's learned council. All theſe being allemblcg 
the King told them, “ He had called them together up , 
very extraordinary occation ; but thar extraordinary Clleaſes 
mult have extraordinary remedies : that the malicious cg. 
deavours of his enemies had ſo poiſoned the minds of ſome 
of his ſubjects, that by the reports he had from all hands 
he had reaſon to believe, that very many did not think thi, 
ſon, with which God had bletled him, to be his, but a fug. 
poſed child. But, he might ſay, that by a particular pro. 
vidence, ſcarce any prince was ever born, where there nete 
to many perfons preſent. That he had taken this time ;, 
have the matter heard and examined there, expecting (hy 
the prince of Orange, with the firſt eaſterly wind, wayg 
invade this kingdom : and as he had often ventured his hie 
tor the nation before he came to the crown, ſo he thought 
himſelf more obliged ſo to do now he was king, and did 


intend to go in perſon againſt him, whereby he might be 


expoſed to accidents; and therefore he thought it nccediry 
to have this now done, in order to ſatisfy the minds of his 
ſubjects, and to prevent the Kingdom's being engaged 
in blood and confuſion after his death: that he had Ceſfred 
the queen-dowager to give herſelf the trouble to come hither, 
to declare what ſhe knew of the birth of his fon; and thz; 
moſt of the ladies, lords, and other perſons who were pre- 
ſent, were ready to depoſe upon oath their knowledge of 
the matter.” | 

After this ſpeech, depoſitions were taken, firſt of the queen- 
dowager, who only ſaid, ** That ſhe was in the room when 
the queen was delivered,” withont any thing more poſitive 
or particular. After her followed forty witneſſes, of which 
ſeventeen were papiſts, and it was begun with proving, that 
the queen was brought to bed while many perſons were in the 
room. To this tended the teſlimonies of the eightecn lords 
who accompanied the king thither. This proof fignified 
nothing, or was very ambiguous. It was well known, there 
were a great many perſons in the room at the time the queen 
was ſaid to be delivered; which doubtleſs, was all that was 


meant by this proof. But it was not ſufficient to prove the 


reality of the delivery. Some of the ladies depoſed, that 
they ſaw the child ſoon after in the arms of the midwife. 
But as no man in the council durſt put any queſtions to the 
witneſſes, concerning ſeveral circumſtances, theſe general 
depoſitions were incapable to remove all ſuſpicions. The 
midwife depoſed poſitively, that ſhe took the child from th? 
queen's body. The counteſs of Sunderland depoſed, tat 
the queen called her to give her her hand, that ſhe might 
feel how the child Jay, © which (added ſhe) I did,“ but ine 
did not ſay whether ſhe felt the child or not. The bithop 
of Saliſbury adds, That the counteſs of Sunderland told the 
ducheſs of Hamilton, (from whom he had this particular, 
that when ſhe put her hand into the bed, the queen beld ii, 
and let it go no lower than her breaſts, ſo that really the felt 
nothing. Many ladies depoſed, That they had often teen 
the marks of milk on the queen's linen near her breaſts. 
Two or three depoſed, That they faw it running out at the 
nipple. But what is remarkable, none of theſe ladies named 
the time in which they ſaw the milk, except one, 9? 
named the month of May. Now it it be true, as was e. 
fore related, that the queen was really with child till the 
ninth of Ap:il, and that ſhe miſcarried that day, al! that 
was mentioned of milk in the queen's breaſts, particularly 
by her that fixed it to the month of May, might have fol: 
lowed upon that miſcarriage, and be no proof concerning 
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the late birth. Mrs. Pierce the laundreſs depoſed, That ſhe 
took linen from the queen's body once, which carried the 
marks of a delivery. The biſhop objects here, that it 1s 
ſtrange ſhe ſhould fpeak only to one time. The lady Went. 
worth was the fingle witneſs that depoſed, That ſhe had 


felt the child move in the queen's belly, bur ſhe fixed it to 


time. | 
1 general, this briefly is the uſe that may be made of the 
ſuſpicions mentioned by ſeveral authors, and of theſe depo- 
Gtions, namely, There being three caſes, in none of which 
the two parties agrec, the depoſitions are not applicable to any 
of the caſes, without being contradicted by thoſe who main- 
tain one of the other two caſes. Let us take, for inſtance, 
the two depoſitions, which, next to that of the midwite, ap- 
ear moſt convincing, namely, That of the lady who had 
ſeen milk run from the queen's breaſts : and that of the lady 
Iſabella Wentworth, who had felt the child in the womb. 
Theſe two teſtimonies are ſufficient againſt thoſe who main- 
tain, that the queen was not with child from January, rhe 


time of her declared pregnancy, to the 10th of June, the time 


of her delivery. But they are inſufficient againſt thoſe who 


pretend ſhe was really with child, from the 6th of October 


to the ninth of April, when the had a miſcarriage for the 
reaſons before mentioned. To be able therefore to give a 
certain judgment concerning the birth of the prince of Wales, 
it is necetfary, 1. That facts thould be agreed in, I mean, 


whether it be true, that the queen was really with child, and 


that ſhe had a miſcarriage. 2. 'That thoſe who derive their 
ſuſpicions from the queen's obſtinate refuſal to give ſatisfac- 


tion to the public, ſhould fix the time ot this obſtinacy to the 


interval between the gth of April, the day of her pretended 
miſcarriage, and the 1oth of June, the day of her delivery. 
For in ſuppoſing the reality of her pregnancy till Eaſter-week, 
the ſuſpicions arifing from the queen's obtiinacy, cannot but 


be ill-grounded, unleſs this obſtinacy is confined to the ſpace 


of time, between the miſcarriage and the delivery, which it 
is not. 3. That the two ladies who depoled concerning the 
milk and the motion of the child, ſhould have fixed the time 
to the ſame interval, otherwile their teſtimony proves no- 
thing againſt thoſe who maintain, that the queen was really 
with child till Eaſter-week, and had then a miſcarriage ; 
but this is what does not appear. As to the teſtimony of 
the midwife, which is the principal and moſt potitive, all 
that can be objected to it, is, that it is a fingl- teſtimony, 
and that befides, ſhe being a papiſt, might have been cor- 
rupted. Bur this is only a conjecture, a bare poſſibility. It 
is therefore clear, that to decide this queſtion in a manner 
capable to ſatisfy thoſe who only ſeek the truth, a more per- 
fect knowledge muſt be had of many circumſtances which as 
yet lie concealed. | | 

The king's precaution produced not the expected effect, 
The ſuſpicion of an impoſture was ſo deeply rooted in the 
minds of moſt of the Englith, that it was rather confirmed 
than removed by this examination, The myſterious conduct 
obſerved at a time when, conſidering the general ſuſpicion, 
all poſſible precautions ought to have been taken to render the 
birth unqueſtionable, made a ſtronger impreſſion than all 
theſe teſtimonies, and the rather, as they were found to be 
very defective. Before this examination, the preſumption of 
law was for the prince, fince he was owned by both parents, 
ſo that the proof lay on the other fide, and ought to be offered 
by thole who queſtioned it. But after the king had undertaken 
to prove the reality of his ſon's birth, by forty witneſſes, of 
which more than thirty ſaid nothing material, and the reſt 
fixed no time to what they depoſed, he left room to his enemies 


to object againſt theſe very depoſitions, 


The king's own teſtimony was not more effectual. After 
the witnefles were examined, he told the aſſembly,“ That 
the princeſs Anne of Denmark would have been preſent ; 
but that ſhe being with child likewiſe, and having not lately 
ſtirred abroad, could not come fo far without hazard.“ Ad- 
ding further, © That though he did not queſtion but every 
perion there preſent was ſatisfied before in this matter, yet 
by what they had heard, they would be better able to fatisty 
others: that beſides, if he and the queen could be thought 
lo wicked as to endeayour to impoſe a child upon the nation, 
they ſaw how impoſſible it would have been; neither could 
he himſelf be impoſed upon, having conſtantly been with 
the queen during her being with child, and the whole time 
of her labour. That there was none of them but would eafily 
believe him, who had ſuffered ſo much for conſcience ſake, 
uncapable of ſo great a villainy, to the prejudice of his own 
Children ; and that he thanked God, that thoſe who knew 
him, knew well, that it was his principle to do as he would 


be done by, for © that was the law and the prophets” and 
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he would rather die a thouſand deaths, than do the leaſt 
wrong to any of his children.“ 

The reaſons alledged by the king in this ſpeech were far 
from being convincing, fince thoſe who believed the impo- 
ſture, were perſuaded that the king was chiefly concerned in 
it, notwithſtanding all his afleverations, which were but little 
regarded, It is a fad thing for a king not to be credited by 
the body of his ſubjects. The depoſitions were ſolemnly en- 
rolled in chancery, and afterwards printed and diſperſed 
among the people. But this did not prevent a general belief 
that the prince of Wales was ſuppoſititious. So this birth 


remains hitherto in uncertainty, and probably will long re- 


main ſo. For it muſt be obſerved, that after the king and 


queen had withdrawn into France, there was no finding 


either the midwife or the queen's ladies, who had depoſed 
the moſt material circumſtances of the pregnancy or the 
delivery. 

The 28th of October, the earl of Sunderland was ſuddenly 
removed from his places of prefident of the council, and prin- 
cipal ſecretary of ſtate. It is believed that his neglect of 
Skelton's letters to him, was the principal cauſe of his 
diſgrace, He ſaid upon this ſubject, “ If he gave no acs 
count of theſe letters to the king, it was becauſe Skelton 
never wrote but ſecond-hand news.” But thele were not 
mere letters of news. One Wickſtead, formerly a monk, 


being teized for holding correſpondence with the king's ene- 


mies, charged the earl of Sunderland to his face, with re— 
vealing his :1ajeſty's ſecrets to the prince of Orange. But 
being committed to the cuſtody of a meſſenger, he made his 
eſcape the uext day. | | | 

However, it is certain, Sunderland had been ſome time 
ſuſpected by the papiſts, who, in all appearance, perſuaded 
the king of bis fcere 'ntelligence with the prince of Orange. 
He publiſhed afterwards an apology, but the diſcuſſion of 
this affair would be too great a digreſſion. 

As the prince of Orange was expected with the firſt eaſterly 
wind, ſome of the molt devoted to the king during his prof- 
perity, thought proper to ſecure themſelves by letters of 
pardon for their illegal actions. Amongſt theſe were chancellor 
Jefferies, fir Nicholas Butler, the biſhop of Cheſter, the 
biſhop of Durham, and about twenty more, to whom the king 
readily granted the favour they defired, | | 

While theſe things were tranſacting in England, the neceſ- 
ſary diſpoſitions were making in Holland for the alliſtance of 
the Engliſh, For it was upon this foot that the States let 
their troops to the prince of Orange ; and what the king 
called in. England an invaſion, in Holland was termed, “ a 
brotherly aſfiltance lent by the States and the prince to the 
diltrefled Engliſh.” It can hardly be thought, that the 
prince of Orange, with an army of thirteen or fourteen thou- 
land men, would have undertaken a deſcent into England, 
had he not been aflured of a favourable reception from the 
generality of the people. But as it was neceſlary to remove 
the ſuſpicion fomented by the King, that the prince was 
coming to conquer and ſubdue England, he thought proper, 
in a declaration, to ſhew the true motives of his undertaking, 
This declaration, dated the 1oth of October, new ſtile, was 
divided into twenty-Ix articles, reducible to theſe three ge- 
neral heads: | | 

The firſt contained a particular enumeration of the 
grievances of the Englith nation, eſpecially the king's arro- 
gating to himſelf a diſpenſing power: his advancing papiſts 
to civil, eccleſiaſtical, and military employments, and allowing 
them to fit in the privy-council : his ſetting up an illegal 
commiſſion for eccleſiaſtical affairs, in which there was one 
of his miniſters of ſtate, who made public profeſſion of the 
popiſh religion, and who, at the time of his firſt profeſſing 
it, declared, That for a great while before, he had believed 
that to be the only true religion ;* and by which not only 
the biſhop of London was ſuſpended, but the prefident and 
fellows of Magdalen college arbitrarily turned out of their 


freeholds, contrary to that exprets proviſion in Magna Charta, 


That no man ſhall loſe his life or goods but by the laws of 
the land :* his allowing popiſh monaſteries and colleges of 
jeſuits to be created: his turning out of public employments, 
all ſuch as would not concur with him in the repeal of the 
teſt and penal laws : his invading the privileges, and ſeizing 
on the charters of moſt corporations, and placing popith 
magiſtrates in ſome of them: his ſubjecting the courts of 
judicatory to his arbitrary and deſpotic power, and putting 
the adminiſtration of juſtice into the hands of papiſts : his 
not only arming the papiſts, in contempt of the laws, but 
likewiſe raiſing them up to the greateſt military truſts, both 
by ſea and land, ſtrangers as well as natives, and Iriſh as 
well as Engliſh, that he might be in a capacity to enflave 
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the nation : his putting the whole government of Ireland into 
the hands of papilts : his ailuming an abſolute and arbitrary 
power in the kingdom of Scotland ; from which 1t was ap- 
parent, what was to be looked for in England.” 

Secondly, His highneſs alledged, That thoſe great and 


inſufferable oppreſſions, and the open contempt of all Jaw, 


together with the apprehenſion of the fad conſequences that 
muſt certainly follow upon it, had made the ſubjects to look 
after ſuch remedies as are allowed of in all nations, and in the 
mo? abſolute monarchies, all which had been without et- 
fect ; his majeſty's evil counſellors having endeavoured to 
make all men apprehcnd the loſs of their lives, liberties, 
honours, and eſtates, if they ſhould go about to preſerve 


| themſelves from this oppreſſion, by petitions, and repreſen- 


tations; an inſtance of which was, the proſecution of the 
ſeven biſhops : that a peer of the realm (the lord Lovelace) 
was treated as a criminal, only becauſe he ſaid, © That the 
ſubjects were not bound to obey the orders of a popith juſtice. 
of peace ;* though it is evident, that they being by law ren- 
dered incapable of all ſuch truſts, no regard is due to their 


orders: that both he, and his conſort the princeſs, had en- 


deavoured to ſignify, with terms full of reſpec, to the king, 


| the juſt and deep regret, which all theſe proceedings had 


given them, and declared what their thoughts were, touch- 
ing the repealing of the teſt and penal laws : but that theſe 
evil counſellors had put ſuch ill conſtructions on their good 
intentions, that they had endeavoured to alienate the king 
more and more from them. That the laſt and great remedy 
for all theſe evils, was, the calling of a parliament, which 
could not yet be compaſſed, nor could be eaſily brought 
about; for thoſe men apprehending that a lawful parliament 
would bring them to account for all their open violations of 
law, and for their conſpiracies againſt the proteſtant religion, 
and the lives and liberties of the ſubjects, they had en- 
deavoured, under the ſpecious pretence of liberty and con- 
ſcience, firſt to ſow diviſions between thoſe of the church of 
England, and diffenters, with defign to engage proteſtants, 
who are equally concerned to preſerve themſelves from popiſn 
oppreſſion, into mutual quarellings; that ſo by theſe, ſome 
advantage might be given them to bring about their deſigns ; 


and that both in the elections of members of parliament, and 


afterwards in the parliament itſelf ; that they had alſo made 


ſuch regulations, as they thought fit and neceſſary, for ſe- 


curing all the members that were to be choſen by the cor- 
porations ; by which means they hoped to avoid the puniſh- 
ment they deſerved, though it was apparent, that all acts, 
made by popiſh magittrates, were null and void of them- 
ſelves ; ſo that no parliament could be lawful, for which the 
elections. and returns were made by popiſh magiſtrates, 
ſheriffs and mayors of towns; and therefore as long as the 
magiſtracy was in ſuch hands, it was not poſſible to have a 
free parliament legally called and choſen. That there were 
great and violent preſumptions, inducing his highneſs to be- 
lieve, that thoſe evil counſellors, in order to the gaining the 
more time for the effecting their ill deſigns, had publiſhed, 
* That tne queen had brought forth a ſon ;* though there had 
appeared, both during the queen's pretended bigneſs, and in 
the manner wherein the birth was managed, ſo many juſt and 
viſible grounds of ſuſpicion, that not only he himſelf, but 
all the good fubjects of the kingdom, did vehemently ſuſpect, 
* That the pretended prince of Wales was not born of the 
queen ;' and though many both doubted of the queen's big- 


_ nets, and of the birth of the child, yet there was nat any 


thing done to ſatisfy them, or put an end to their doubts, 
That bnce bis conſort the princeſs, and likewiſe he himſelf, 
had ſo great an intereſt in this matter, and ſuch a right as all 


the world knew, to the ſucceſſion of the crown: ſince all 


the Engliſh did in the year 1672, when Holland was invaded 
with a moſt unjuſt war, uſe their utmoſt endeavours to put 
an end to that war, and that in oppoſition to thoſe who were 
then in the government; fince the Engliſh nation had ever 
teſtified a moſt particular affection and eſteem, both to his 
highneſs's deareſt conſort, and to himſelf, he could not ex- 
cule himſelt from cſpouſing that intereſt, in a matter of ſuch 
high conſequence, and for contributing all that in him lay, 
for the maintaining both of the protcitant religion and the 
laws and liberties of theſe kingdoms : to the doing of which, 
his highneſs © was moſt earneitly ſollicited by a great many 


lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, and by many gentlemen, 


and other ſubjects of all ranks.” 


In the laſt place his highneſs declared,“ That for the 
forementioned reatorns, he has thought fit to go over to 


England, and to carry with him a force ſuffcient to defend 


him from tne violence of thoſe evil countellors : that his 
expedition was intended for no other deſign, but to have a 


free and lawful parliament, aſſembled as ſoon as it was pf 
fible ; and that in order to this, all the late charters, by ST 
the elections of burgeſſes are limited, contrary to the Si 
cuſtom, ſhould be confidered as null and of no force : a 
to this parhament he would refer the enquiry into the birth 
of the pretended prince of Wales, and of all things relatin 

thereto, and to the right of ſucceſſion : that he would con 
cur in every thing that might procure the peace and ha: 
nels of the nation, under a juſt and legal government: thi 
he would keep the forces under his command, under all th 
ſtrictneſs of martial diſcipline, and promiſed, that he wa 
ſend back all thoſe foreign forces, as ſoon as the ſtate of the 
nation would admit of it: that therefore he invited ang ;.. 
quired all perſons whatſoever to come and affift him, in org. 
to the ex cuting his defigns againſt all ſuch as ſhall endearoy 
to oppoſe him: that he would likewiſe take care, that a it 
liament ſhould be called in Scotland, for reſtoring the ancient 
conſtitution of that kingdom, and for bringing the matter; 
of religion to ſuch a ſettlement, that the people might ls: 
ealy and happy: that he would alſo ſtudy to bring the king. 
dom of Ireland to ſuch a ſtate, that the ſettlement there Ne 
be religiouſly obſerved, and that the proteſtant and Britigh 
intereſt there might be ſecured.” 

This declaration being printed, and ready to be ſent oper 
to England to he difpe: fed among the people, the prince ws 
informed, that the king, by the advice of the biſhoys 
had redrefled ſeveral grievances mentioned in his declaration 
Wheretore he thought fit to make the following addition 0 
If, 

* After we had printed our declaration, we have under. 
ſtood, that the ſubverters of the religion and laws of theſe 
kingdoms, hearing of our preparations to aſſiſt the people 
againſt them, have begun to retract ſome of the arbitrary and 


deſpotic power that they had aſſumed, and to vacate ſome of 


their unjuſt judgments and decrees: the ſenſe of their guilt, 
and the diſtruſt of their force, have induced them to offer to the 
city of London ſome ſeeming relief from their great oppreſſions; 
hoping thereby, to quiet the people, and to divert them from 
demanding a re-eſtabliſhment of their religion and laws, 
under the ſhelter of our arms : they did alſo give out; © That 
we do intend to conquer and enſlave the nation ;' and there- 
fore it is, we have thought fit to add a few words to our de- 
claration, | 2 | 

«© We are confident, that no perſons can have ſuch hard 
thoughts of us, as to imagine, we have any other deſign in 
this our undertaking, than to procure a ſettlement of the 
religion, and of the liberties and properties of the ſubject, 
upon ſo ſure a foundation, that there may be no danger of 
the nation's relapfing into the like miſeries at any time here- 
after. And as the forces we have brought along with us are 
utterly diſproportioned to that wicked deſign of conquering 
the nation, if we were capable of intending it; ſo the great 
numbers of the principal nobility and geatry, that are men 
of eminent quality and eſtates, and perſons of known in- 
tegrity and zeal, both for the religion and government of 
England; many of them being alſo diſtinguiſhed by their 
conſtant fidelity to the crown, who do both accompany us 
in this expedition, and have earneſtly ſollicited us to it, will 
cover us from all ſuch malicious infinuations : for it is not to 
be imagined, that either thoſe who invited us, or thoſe who 
are already come to aſſiſt us, can join in a wicked attempt of 
conqueſt, to make void their own lawful titles to their honours, 


eſtates, and intereſts, We are alſo confident, that all men 


ſee how little weight there is to be laid on all promiſes and 
engagements that can be now made, fince there has been 10 
little regard had in the time paſt, to the moſt SoLEMN PR0- 
MISEs. And as that imperfe& redreſs that is now offered, is 
a plain confeſſion of thoſe violences of the government that 
we have ſet forth, fo the defectiveneſs of it is no leſs apparent; 
for they lay down nothing but which they may take up 45 
pleaſure, and they reſerve entire, and not ſo much as mention 
their claims and pretences to an arbitrary and deſpotic power, 
which has been the root of all their oppreſſion, and the total 
ſubverſion of the government. And it is plain, that there 
can be no redreſs, no remedy offered but in parliament, by d 
declaration of the rights of the ſubjects that have been . 
vaded, and not by any pretended acts of grace, to which the 
extremity of their affairs have driven them. Therefore 15 


that we have thought fit to declare, that we will refer all to 


a free aſſembly of this nation, in a lawful parliament.” _ 
About the ſame time was publiſhed, “ The reſolution o, 
the States-General, containing the reaſons that had oblige 
them to aſſiſt his highneſs the prince of Orange with ſhips. 
men, and ammunition, in his intended expedition into Eng- 
land.“ The two principal reaſons were: 1. That the primes 
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of Orange had been invited to this expedition by the Engliſh 
nobility, gentry, and clergy : 2. That the States had juſt 
cauſe to fear, that in caſe the king of England became ab- 
ſolute in his own kingdom, he would, in conjunction with 
the king of France, endeavour to bring their ſtate to confu- 
fon, and, if poſſible, totally to ſubject it. This fear was 
founded upon the earl of Caitlemain's prefling the pope, and 
the patron cardinal Cibo, (during his embafly at Rome) to 


admit his maſter to mediate a reconciliation between the courts 


of Rome and Verſailles, affuring, © When that reconcilia- 
nion was brought about, the two kings would effectually ſerve 
the cauſe of the church, and begin with the deſtruction of 
Holland.” The pope, to whom ſuch projects were not 
agreeable, informed the emperor of it, who communicated 
it to the prince of Orange. This is at leaſt what Dr. Burnet 
ſays in one of his letters. | 
Every thing being ready for the projected expedition, the 
prince of Orange went into the aflembly of the States-Ge- 
neral the 16th of October, to take a ſolemn leave of them. 
This was done in ſo tender and moving a manner, that both 
himſelf and the States melted into tears. He embarked the 
19th of October, on a frigate of about thirty guns. The 
fleet conſiſted of fifty men of war, twenty-five frigates, as 
many fire-ſhips, with near four hundred victuallers, and 
other veſſels, for the tranſportation of above four thouſand 
horſe, and ten thouſand foot. The moſt conſiderable of 
the Engliſh, who accompanied the prince, were, the earls. 
of Shrewſbury and Macclesfield, the lords Mordaunt, 


Wiltſhire, Paulet, Elan, Dunblain, admiral Herbert, Mr. 


Herbert, colonel Sidney, Mr. Ruſſel, fir Rowland Gwin, 
major Wildman, Dr. Burnet, Mr. Harbord, Mr. Ferguſon, 
and many others leſs known. The prince had with him, 
befides the general officers of the Dutch forces, count 
Schomberg, marſhal of France, who had laft ſerved the 
elector of Brandenburgh, count Charles his ſon, monſieur 
Caillemotte, younger ſon to the marquis of Rouvigny, and 
about three hundred French officers, who had left their 
country for their religion. Admiral Herbert led the van of 
the fleet, vice-admiral Evertzen brought up the rear, and 
the prince placed himſelf in the nrain body, carrying a flag 
with Engliſh colours, and their Highnefles arms ſurrounded 
with this motto, THE PROTESTAN T RELIGION AND LI“ 
BERTIES OF ENGLAND ; and underiieath, the motto of the 
houſe of Naſſau, Je MAINTIENDRAIL, i. e. I will main- 
tain,” | | | 
This numerous fleet had been but few hours under fail, 


when ſuddenly the wind coming more weſterly, there aroſe 
ſuch a ſtorm, that in leſs than two hours the whole fleet 
was fo diſperſed, that the next day ſcarce two ſhips could 


be ſeen together. The ſtorm continued two days, during 
which time, the ſhips endeavoured to gain, ſome one port, 
ſome another. Many were driven northward, and could 
not reach the appointed rendezvous till eight days after, 
Nevertheleſs, the damage was ſo inconfiderable, that there 
was properly only loſs of time. But, on this occaſion, the 
States made uſe of an artifice, which did the king great 
prejudice : they ordered the Harlem and Amſterdam Gazettes 
to aggravate the damage ſuſtained by the fleet, and to in- 
finuate, that the prince could not poſſibly be in a condition to 
purſue his deſign till the next ſpring ®. This was intended 
to amuſe the court of England, and make them more remiſs 
in their preparations. But befides this advantage, they re- 
ceived from that artifice another ſtill more conſiderable, 
which was, that the king, hearing the news with great 
pleaſure, flattered himſelf, that he had now nothing more 
to fear, and that before the ſpring, he ſhould infallibly be 
able to break all the prince of Orange's meaſures. In this 
belief, he revoked ſome of his acts of grace granted to his 
ſubjects, and thereby clearly ſhewed, that theſe acts were ex- 
torted by neceſſity, and that conſequently, no change was to 
be expected in his conduct for the future. | 

It was in this critical juncture that captain Langham, an 
Engliſhman in the ſervice of the States, was ſeized on his 
arrival in England. In his portmanteau were found many 
copies of the prince's declaration, which were ſent to court. 
The king having read the declaration, was ſurprized at that 
expreſſion, “ That the prince was moſt earneſtly invited 
over by divers of the lords, both ſpiritual and temporal, 
and by many gentlemen, and others.” Immediately he 


ſent for the archbiſhop, and four or five biſhops then in Lon- 
don, and demanded of them, * Whether the contents of 


the prince's declaration, relating to their inviting him over, 
Were true?” The bithops contented themſelves with pro- 


* It was ſaid in the Gazettes, that the prince had loſt moſt of his own 
ores ; and that there were one thouſand five hundred horſes dead or unſer— 
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miſipg in general, their faithful allegiance to his majeſty. 
But the king, little ſatisfied with this anſwer, required them 


to juſtify themſelves to the world, as to their part in that 


invitation. At the fame time he fixed a day, whercon he 
obliged them to preſent a paper under their own hand, fig- 
nifying their abhorrence of the prince of Orange's intended 
invaſion. He farther let.them know, “ That a declaration 
was then in the preſs againſt the prince of Orange, and 
was only deferred, to have their paper of abhorrence put 
into it.“ | | 

On the day appointed, the biſhops repaired to Wh:tehall, 
and as foon as they were in the king's prefence, he called for 
their paper. But with all ſubmiſſion, ©* They begged to be 
excuſed from writing any thing of that nature, and for 
making a particular defence to a general accuſation, left they 
ſhould give the firſt precedent of that kind againſt: the pri- 
vilege of peers : beſides, that their profeſſion being to pro- 
mote peace, they thought it belonged not to them to declare 
war, eſpecially againſt a prince ſo nearly allied to the crown.” 
This anſwer threw the king into a violent rage. However, 
they perſiſted in their refuſal, in as Gifu terms as poſ- 
ſible. The king, not being able to prevail with them, 
ordered them to withdraw with great indignation. They 
were afterwards informed, that one of the prineipal mem— 
bers of the council and jeſuited party, adviſed the king, 
Jo impriſon them all, and extort the truth from them 
by violence.“ ED | 

Mean time, the king being defirous to conceal the prince 
of Orange's declaration from the people, forbad the pub- 
liſhing and diſperſing of it by proclamation. But being after— 
wards informed, that a great number of copies were handed 
about the kingdom, and ſenſible that his prohibition would 
be to no purpoſe, he choſe ro print the declaration with 
remarks, tending to juſtify his own, and render odious the 
prince of Orange's conduct. | 

About the ſame time was printed a letter from the prince 
of Orange to the officers of the Engliſh army, and another 
from admiral Herbert to the Engliſh fleet. The defign of 
theſe two letters was the ſame, namely to inform the army 
and the fleet of the true intentions of the prince, and to 
repreſent to them, that in being the king's inſtruments to 
accompliſh his defigns, they were labouring their own ruin. 
Wherefore the officers, ſoldiers, and ſailors, were conjured 
not to ſuffer themſelves to be abuſed by a falſe nation of ho- 
nour, to ſerve the king, contrary to the manifeſt intereſt of 


their religion and country. Theſe two letters had a wonder- 


ful effect upon officers, ſoldiers, and ſeamen ; ſo that from 
this time many of them reſolved not to draw their ſwords in 
this quarrel, till they had a free parliament to ſecure their 
religion and liberties, | | 

The king's fleet conſiſted of fixty one men of war, of 
which thirty eight were of the line of battle. Several En- 
gliſh authors venture to affirm, this fleet was more than 
ſufficient to defeat that of the States. I know not upon what 


their aſſertion is grounded: but it ſeems to me, it is as likely, 


that in caſe the fleets had engaged, the King's would have 
ſhared the danger. While the Engliſh fleet lay at anchor 


at the Gunfleet, the lord Dartmouth, the admiral, called a 


council of war, wherein it was debated, whether it was pro- 
per to put to ſea, and engage the enemy? An author who 
has writ the naval tranſactions of the Engliſh, ſays on this 
occaſion, ** That this propoſal carried the greateſt weight 


with it, had there been a real deſign of obſtructing the prince 


of Orange in his paſſage to England. But inſtead of that, 
(continues he) matters were fo concerted and agreed among 
the flag-officers and commanders, that had the admiral come 
fairly up with the Dutch, it would not have been in his 
power to have done them much damage.” Wherefore, by 
a great majority, it was refolved to continue there, in order 
to intercept the Dutch fleet. | | 

The damage ſuſtained by the prince's fleet in the late 
ſtorm was ſo inconſiderable, and ſo eafily repaired, that in 
eleven days it was in condition to put to fea again. The 
firſt of November, in the afternoon, the prince embarked 
on a new veſſel called the Brill, and the fleet at firſt ſteering 
northward, it was thought the deſign was to land ſome— 
where in the north of England, and Burner ſays, the firſt 
ſcheme was to anchor in the mouth of the Humber. But 
during the night, whether the prince had changed his mind, 
or was hindered from purſuing this courſe by a violent eaſt 
wind, all the fleet ſteered towards the eaſtern coaſts of En- 
gland; after which they ſhortened ſail for fear of accidents 
in the night. The next morning the fleet ſailed towards the 


viceable ; whereas there were really but four hundred loſt. See State Tracts, 
tom. I. p. 56. 
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Channel, without meeting any Engliſh ſhip, and in their 


paſlage diſcovered the coaſts of Eſſex and Kent. The 3d of 
November, the fleet entered the Channel®, and lay be- 
tween Calais and Dover, to ftay for the ſhips that were be- 
hind. Here the prince called a council of war. It is eaſy to 
imagine, what a glorious ſhow the fleet made, Five or fix 
hundred ſhips in ſo narrow a channel, and both the Engliſh 
and French ſhores covered with numberleſs ſpectators, are no 
common fight. For my part, who was then on board the 
fleet, I own it ſtruck me extremely. 

The king, upon advice of the prince's deſign to land in the 
north, had ſent part of his army that way. But it was with 
the utmoſt ſurpriſe that he received ſeveral expreſſes, with 
the news that the enemy's fleet was failing weſtward, He 
however flattered himſelf that the lord Dartmouth would 
purſue and give a good account of them. But, for what 
reaſon 1 knbw not, the Engliſh fleet remained in their ſta- 
tion, till the enemy's ſhips had paſſed by ©, 


The fourth of November being Sunday, and the prince's 


birth-day, now thirty-eight years of age, was by him de- 
dicated to devotion, the fleet ſtill continuing their courſe, in 
order to land at Dartmouth or Torbay. But in the night, 
whether by the violence of the wind, or the negligence of 
the pilot e, the fleet was carried beyond the defired ports, 
without a poſſibility of putting back, ſuch was the fury of 
the wind. This accident gave them the melancholy proſpect 
of being forced to fail on to Falmouth, or ſome other in- 
convenient place. But ſoon after, the wind turned to the 
ſouth, which happily carried the fleet into Torbay, the moſt 
convenient place for landing the horſe of any in England. 
The forces were landed with ſuch diligence and tranquillity, 
that the whole army was on ſhore betore night. The next 


morning, the wind turning weſt, blew ſo tempeſtuoully, that 


had the landing been deferred a few hours, probably, it would 


not have been poſſible to diſembark the troops. This wind 


prevented the lord Dartmouth, who was come in fight of 
the Dutch fleet, from attacking it, and obliged - him to go 
into Portſmouth. Upon this occaſion theſe two famous verſes 
of Claudian were applied to the prince of Orange : 


% O nimium dilecte Deo, cui militat ther, 
Et conjurati veniunt ad claſſica venti.“ 


Heaven's favourite! to whom the ſkies aſſiſtance lend, 
Whilſt on thy fails conſpiring winds attend, 


It was thus, the prince of Orange landed in England, 
without any oppoſition, the fifth ot November, whilſt the 
Engliſh were celebrating the memory of their deliverance 
from the powder-plot, about fourſcore years before. This is 
one of the moſt remarkable eras in the Engliſh hiſtory, and 
which probably will never be forgot by that nation, 

The prince's army marched from Torbay about noon the 


next day in very rainy weather and bad roads. The ſoldiers, 


before they landed, were ordered to bring three days bread 
with them, and they carried the tents themſelves. But the 
officers, even the, moſt conſiderable, were in a very uneaſy 
ſituation, at their firſt encampment, being wet to the ſkin, 


and having neither clothes for change, nor bread, nor horſes, 


nor ſervants, nor other bed than the earth all drenched with 
rain, their baggage being yet in the ſhips. Had this ſituation 
laſted two days more, the othcers, as well principal as ſubal- 
tern, would have been reduced to great extremities. But 


the prince did all that was in his power to procure them re- 
treſhment, He ordered horſes, carriages, and proviſions 


from the neighbouring country, and in this ſtate purſued his 
march to Exeter, about twenty miles from Torbay. 


As ſoon as the king heard the prince was landed, his firſt 


care was to order his army to rendezvous in ſome convenient 
place. He choſe Saliſbury-Plain, whither his army repaired 
trom ſeveral parts, with all poſſible diligence, They who 
have ſaid that he ought to have marched directly ro Torbay 
at the head of his army, did not conſider, that the thing was 
impracticable. The greateſt part of his army was as yet diſ- 
perſed in different quarters, Part had marched to the north, 
and part to Portſmouth to ſecure that place, which was of 
great conſequence. The Iriſh forces were ſtill in and about 
Cheſter, and the Scotch at Carliſle, The king, when he 
quitted London, could not avoid leaving there a good body 


© They paſſed by the Gunfleet in a very foggy day ; while the Engliſh 
could not, by reaton of the violence of the wind, purchaſe their anchors, 
Burchet, p. 414. 

d 28 lord Dartmouth was kept in by the eaſterly winds, Burnet, 
787. 


It being a hazy foggy morning, and full of rain, they over-ſhot Torbay, 
Hiſt. of Deſert. p. 58. | 


. 
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of troops, unleſs he would have hazarded the fee; 


. no th 
powerful city, where he was not beloved, declare 8 kbar 


for the 


enemy. But it is ſtrange, that the king, though he ba 


two month's notice of the prince's intended invaſion bag 
neglected to form a camp of twenty thouſand men in h 
heart of the Kingdom, to be ready to march againſt him = 
the firſt news ot his landing. This was a precaution uk 
by ſome of his predeceflors on the like occaſion, when Fan 
expected a deſcent without Knowing in what place, and 
which might have ſerved him for an example. His negligence 
therefore ſeems inexcuſable, fince, after the prince's arriva 
at Torbay, he was obliged to loſe much time in afſſem 
bling his army of more than thirty thouſand men, Vers 
probably, if his forces had been ready, and he had marches 
into the weſt, the prince would have been extremely embax. 
raſſed, who ſtayed ten days at Exeter, without any Prea 
increaſe of his army. Had he ſhewn fo much firnineſ 3; 
Richard III, on the like occaſion, he would doubtleſs have 
prevented the deſertion of numbers, who perhaps were nor 
yet determined to abandon him, and only reſolved it becayſs 
they ſaw in his conduct a conſternation which to them ſeemed. 
ominous. But this 1s all conjecture. 

However, the king having ſent a reinforcement to Patt, 
mouth under the duke of Berwick, vainly amuſed himſele 
with endeavouring to perſuade the people, that the prince; 
forces were too contemptible to inſpire him with fear, He 
printed a hſt of the regiments of the prince's army, with 


the companies, troops, officers and ſoldiers belonging to 


eachf, But the prince's declaration was more relied on 
than this liſt, wherein it was ſaid, he would not have come 
with ſo ſmall a number of troops, had a conqueſt of England 
been intended; from 'whence it was inferred, that he was 
allured of aſſiſtance, which would appear in due time, 

The king affected to expreſs a great confidence, as being 
ſuperior in number of forces. The better to ſhew he was 
incapable of fear, hearing that the counties of Kent and 
York, and the city of London, were preparing to addreſs 
him for an accommodation with the prince of Orange, he 
publicly declared, That he would look upon all thoſe as 
his enemies, who ſhould pretend to adviſe him to tregt 
with the invader of his kingdoms.” At the fame time, he 
publiſhed a declaration, endeavouring to demonſtrate, that 
the prince's ſecret deſign was to uſurp the crown. But for 
ſuch a declaration to have any effect, it muſt have come 
from a prince believed innocent, and unjuſtly attacked, 
But the people were far from this belief. They rather 
looked on the King as intending to ſubvert their religion 
and liberty, and on the prince of Orange, as the nation's 
deliverer. 

Mean while, the prince, now at Exeter, found not at 
firſt the encouragement that he expected. The biſhop, Dr. 
Lamplugh, on the firſt news of his landing, poſted to court, 
where he was rewarded with the archbiſhopric of York, which 
had been kept long vacant, with intention, as it was thought, 
to confer it on father Petre, the king's confeſſor. The Sun- 
day after the prince's arrival at Exeter, Dr. Burnet mounting 
the pulpit to read his declaration, all the canons and part 0 
the congregation left the church, not to be preſent at the 
reading. On the other hand, few came to offer their ſervice 


to the prince, and the levy of three regiments of foot, for 


which he had granted commiſſions s, went on but ſlowly. 
Not but that in general the people of the country were in- 
clined to the prince, and wiſhed well to his undertaking 
But the memory of the ſeveritics againſt the duke of Mon- 
mouth's adherents, was yet ſo recent, that every one feared to 
engage in a like enterprize, the ſucceſs whercot was uncer- 
tain. In ſhort, the prince remained nine days at Exeter, 
without being joined by any perſon of diſtinction. It is even 
pretended that in a council of war, held at Exeter, he ſut- 
fered it to be propoſed to him to reimbark for Holland. But 
on the tenth day ſome of the principal gentlemen of the 
country joined him. Among theſe was Sir Edward Seymour, 
by whole advice an affociation was drawn, and figned by all 


perſons then with the prince, or who afterwards repaired to 


him. It was likewiſe ſent to ſeveral other parts of the king: 
dom, and figned by great numbers. It was as follows: 


We whoſe names are hereunto ſubſcribed, who have. 


now joined with the prince of Orange, for the defence of 
the proteſtant religion, and for the maintaining the ancient 


s . . ; ö 15 8 | 
According to that liſt, the prince's foot forces conſiſted of ten thouſand 


ſix hundred and ninety-two ; his horſe, of three thouſand ſix hundred an 
ſixty; and his fleet of ſix hundred and thirty-five veſſels. Cazettc:s 
No. 2397» : | 3 

£ To the lord Mordaunt, Sir John Guiſe, and Sir Robert Peyton. 
Echard, tom, III, p. 611. 
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ayernment, and the laws and liberties of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, do engage to Aimighty God, to his higbneſs 
the prince, and to one another, to ſtick firm to this cauſe, 
in the defence of it, and never to depart from it, till our re- 
ligion, laws, and liberties are ſo far lecured to us in a free 
arliament, that they ſhall no more be in danger of falling 
into popery and ſlavery. And whereas we are engaged in 
this common cauſe under the protection of the prince of 
Orange, by which means his perion is expoſed to danger, 
and to the curſed attempts of papiſts, and other bloody men; 
we do therefore ſolemnly engage to God, and to one another, 
that if any ſuch attempt be made upon him, we will purſue 
not only thoſe that make it, but all their adherents, and all that 
we find in arms againſt us, with the uttermoſt ſeverity of a 
juſt revenge, to their utter rum and deſtruction; and that 


the execution of any ſuch attempt (which God of his infinite 


mercy forbid) ſhall not divert us from proſecuting this cauſe, 
which we do now undertake, but thar it ſhall engage us to 
carry it on with all the rigour that ſo barbarous an attempt 
ſhall deſerve.” | 

From this time the face of the prince of Orange's affairs, 


u bo left Exeter to march to Saliſbury, was entirely changed, 


Every day brought him perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth, 
eſtates, or employments. The lord Colcheſter, ſon to earl 
Rivers, a lieutenant in the life-guards, waited upon the 
prince, accompanied by Mr. Wharton, colonel Godfrey, 
John How, Eſq. tour lite-gv4rd men, and about threeſcote 


men more on horfeback. The were followe:i by the earl 


of Abingdon, captain Charges, Mr. Ruſſel, and others. 


But what was more materia, the lord Cornbury, fon to the 
earl of Clarendon, colon f dragoons, leaving Saliſbury, 
under pretence of an cr from the king, to beat up one of 


the enemies advanced poſts at Honicon, carrie! with him his 


con regiment, and thoſe of horſe of Ber ic, St. Albans, 


and Fenwick, and with the major part of hem went over to 
the prince at Exctcr, 
About the ſame time the lord Delamere 


. 


took arms in 
Cheſhire, and declared openly for ine prince, inviting all his 
tenants to follow his example. The lord Luvel:ice was alſo 
marching to Exeter, with iixty or ſevepty horſemen, but 
paſſing through Cirenceſter, was made priſoner, by the militia 
of the country, after a warm ſkirmiſh, in which ten or twelve 
men were killed on both ſides. 

On the other hand, the two archbithops, five brſhops, the 


' dukes of Grafton and Ormond, the earls of Dorfer, Clare, 


Clarendon, Burlington, Angleſey, and Rocheſtes, the lords 
Newport, Paget, Chandois, and Oſſultton, meeting toge- 
ther in London, drew up : petition, which was ſigne at 
the biſhop of Rocheſter's houſe at Weitminſter. The intent 
of it was, to pray the king to call a free parliament, and 
find ſome expedient to ſatisfy the prince o Orange. The 
petition being delivered, and afterwards printed by the lords 
for their own vindication, this anſwer was returned from the 
king, which was alſo publiſhed : “ My lords, what you aſk 
of me, I moſt paffionately deſire; and I promiſe upon the 
faith of a king, That JI will have a parliament, and ſuch 
a one as you alk for, as ſoon as ever the prince of Orange 
has quitted this realm: for how is it poſſible a parliament 


| ſhould be free in all its circumſtances, as you petition for, 


while an enemy 1s in the kingdom, and can make a return 
of near an hundred voices?“ This anſwer was not ſatis— 
factory to the lords, who eaſily ſaw, thai the king was far 
from deſiring a free parliament, nor would have any but of 
which he could be maſter. 

Though the king ſtill put on a face of aſſurance, the de- 
ſertions in his army made him very uncaſy. He knew not 
what to reſolve, in the fear of ſome conſpiracy among the 
olticers to deliver him to the prince of Orange, if he ſhould 
put himſelf at the head of the army. This was the reaſon 
ot his ſtopping the march of his forces, artillery, and his own 
equipage. But in a council held on this occaſion, it was 
Judged neceſſary for him to be as ſoon as poſſible with his 
army, in order to keep thoſe firm to their duty who were yet 
unrefolved. He therefore departed the 17th of November, 
after having recommended the care of the city to the lord- 
mayor, and in a ſpeech to the ofticers about him, renewed 

is promiſe of calling a parliament as ſoon as the prince of 
Orange had quitted tne Kingdom: he told them, “ If they 
deſired any thing more, he was ready to grant it; but that 
it, after all, any of them was deſirous to go over to the 
prince of Orange, he was willing ro grant them palles, and 
Ipare them the ſhame of deſerting their lawful ſovereign.” 

at at the very time he ſeemed diſpoſed to give a general 
latisfaCtion, he left at Whitchall a council compoſed of five 
lords, all odious to the people, except the lord Godolphin. 
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The other four were, the chancellor Jefferies, the lords 
Arundel and Bellaſis, both known papiſts; and rhe lord Pret- 
ton, ſuſpected of favouring popery. It is ſaid, the kivg 
deſigned to leave there alſo his confeſſor, father Petre, but 
the jeſuit chole rather to retire to France. 

The king arrived the 19th of November at Saliſbury, 
where the officers of the army, who were moſt devoted to 
bim, paid him their compliments, and expretled an abhor- 
rence of lord Cronbury's defection, At his arrival he was 
ſeized with a bleeding at the noſe, which encreaſed the next 
day, as he was going to view part of his army, quartered 
eight miles from Saliſbury. On the ſame, or the following 
day, moſt of the chief officers applied themfelves to the earl 
of Feverſham their genera], defiring him to affure the king, 


That upon any occaſion they would be ready to ſpill the 


laſt droop of their blood in his fervice ; bur yet they could 

not in conſcience fight againſt a prince, who was come over 

with no other deſign, than to procure the calling of a free 

parliament, tor the ſecuring of their religion and liberties.“ 

This declaration, at which the king was extremely ſurprized, 

ſhewed him that bis army, Which bad been always his prin- 

cipal refuge, could not be relied on. The earl of Feverſham, 

{ſtrongly fuſpecting the lord Churchill (afterwards duke of 

Marlborough) one of the king's favourites, lieutenant-general, 
captain of a troop of his life- guards, and gentleman of rhe 

bed-chamber, was very earneſt with the king to have him 

ſecured, Bur the king, whether he had no ſuch ſuſpicion, or 

feared it would occation a mutiny, would not follow his ad- 

vice, However, the very next day the lord Churchill went 

over to the prince of Orange, accompanied by the duke of 
Grafton, colonel Berkley, tour or five captains of his own 

regiment, and ſome other officers. Father Orleans. inſinuatcs, 
that he had formed a deſign to deliver the king to the prince 
of Orange, which was prevented by his majeſty's bleeding 
at the noſe, at the time he intended to go and view his troops 
at Varminſter, the moſt advanced poſt of his army. Bur 
this accuſation is groundleſs, and entirely deſtroyed by the 
reſpectful letter written by that lord to the king, and which 
I therefore think proper to inſert here. 5 


« SIR, 


* SINCE men are ſeldom ſuſpected of ſincerity, when they 
act contrary to their intereſts ; and though my dutiful be- 
haviour to your majeſty in the worſt of times, (for which I 
acknowledge my peor ſervices much over-paid) may not be 
ſufficient to incline you to a charitable interpretation of my 
actions ; yet I hope the great advantage I enjoy under your 
majeſty, Which I can never expect in any other change of 
government, may reaſonably convince your majeſty, and the 
world, that I am actuated by a higher principle, when I of- 
iered that violence to my inclination and intereſt, as to deſert 
your majeſty at a time when your affairs ſeem to challenge 
the ſtricteſt obedience from all your ſubjects, much more 
from one who lies under the greateſt perſonal obligations 
imaginable to your majeſty. This, fir, could proceed from 
nothing but the inviolable dictates of my conſcience, and a ne- 
ceſſary concern for my religion, which no good man canoppoſe, 
and with which I am inſtructed, nothing ought to come in 
competition. Heaven Knows, with what partiality my duti- 
ful opinion of your majeſty hath hitherto repreſented thoſe 
unhappy defigns, which inconfiderate and ſelf- intereſted men 
have framed againſt your majeſty's true intereſt, and the 
proteſtant religion. But as I can no longer join with ſuch, 
to give a pretence by conqueſt, to bring them to effect; fo 
I will always, with the hazard of my life and fortune (ſo 
much your majeſty's due) endeavour to preſerve your royal 
perſon and lawful rights, with all the tender concern, and 
dutiful reſpect that become,” | 


Yours, &c. 


This letter is a clear evidence, that nothing was farther 
from the lord Churchill's thoughts, than to deliver the king 
to the prince of Orange. | 1 

The lord Churchill's defection quite ſunk the king's ſpirits, 
who from this time ſaw not on whom he could rely. So, 
no longer daring to venture his perſon with his army, he left 
Saliſbury, and returned to London with a precipitation like a 
flizght, Before his departure, he publiſhed a proclamation, 
„promising a tree and abſolute pardon to all his ſubjects 
who had taken up arms, and joined with the prince of Orange, 
provided they quitted and deſerted him within the ſpace ot 
twenty days.” But this proclamation had no effect. In 
his return, he met with a greater mortification, in the defec- 
tion of the prince of Denmark his ſon-in-law, who leaving him 
at Andover, went off to the prince of Orange with the duke 
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of Ormond, Sir George Hewet, and others. That prince 
wrote a very reſpectful letter to the king, in vindication of 
his conduct, wherein he grounds the defection chiefly on his 
concern for the proteſtant religion, which the king had 
openly declared to deſtroy, not only in England, but in all 
Europe, by his ſtrict union with France. | 2 

Mean time, the prince of Orange having left Exeter, was 
advanced to Sherburn, from whence it was in his power to 
march to Saliſbury or Briſtol, according to the reſolutions 
taken by the king. The king had an army fo ſuperior to 
that of the prince in number, that had he marched directly 
to the prince, and attacked him, he would, doubtleſs have 
very much diſtreſſed him. It is not likely the prince would 
have ventured a battle, but on the King's advancing, would 
probably have retired to Briſtol, in expectation of a more 
general defection in the king's army. Such a defection was 
juſtly expected, according, to all the advices of thoſe who 
came to join him. Wherefore, it is very unlikely that he 
would have riſked an advantage, of which he was almoſt 
aflared, by a battle, the ſucceſs hereof would have been 
doubtful. I remember a report then in the prince's army, 
that the marſhal de Schomberg being told, the king was ad- 
vancing to give battle, the marſhal coldly anſwered, “ If we 
think proper.” But upon tearing that the King was returned 
to London, and his army retiring to Reading, the prince 
marched to Saliſbury, and made a public entry into that 
city, amidſt the acclamations of the people. During his 
march, there was a ſmall ſkirmiſh between two parties of the 


armies, in which that of che prince, though very inferior in- 


number, defended tbemfelves with ſo much bravery, that 
the enciny had no reaſon to boaſt of the advantage, the loſs 
being almoſt equal on both fides . 

The deſertion of his principal officers was not the only 
cauſe of the king's mortal fears. Scarce a day paſſed, but 
what brought him foie diſagreeable news from different 
parts of the kingdom. The carl of Bath had made himſelf 
maſter of Plymouth, where the Dutch fleet lay ſecure. The 
earl of Shrewſbury, and Sir John Guiſe had, with the afhft- 
ance of the inhabitants, forced the duke of Beaufort to ſur- 
render the important city of Briſtol. The earl of Devonſhire, 
at the head ot a great number of Derbyſhire gentlemen, bad 
declared for a free pariiament, agreeable to the prince's de- 
claration. The carl of Danby had ſecured York, and having 
diſarmed and turned out all the papiſts, (who, under the pro- 
tection of the duke of Newcaſtle, ſtood up for the king) de- 
clared for a tree parliament. The town of Berwick ſoon fol- 
lowed the example of York, and the gentlemen of Notting- 
hamſhire had done the fame. Colonel Copley, deputy- 
governor of Hull, ſurpriſed that town, and made the lord 

1 the popiſh governor, priſoner. The duke of So— 
merlet and the earl of Oxford, came to offer their ſervice to 
the prince of Orange. The duke of Ormond entered Oxford 
without reſiſtance, and cauted the prince's declaration to be 
read there. In fine, the King heard, that five commiſſioners 
from Scotland, among whom were the duke of Queenſbury, 
and the lord of Belcarris, were coming to London, to de- 
mand a free parliament in that kingdom. But the king's 
greateſt all Etion was, to fee himſelf forſaker by his own 
daughter, the princeſs of Denmark, who had privately with- 
drawn from Whiteball, being attended by the biſhop of Lon- 
don, mounted and armed, and retired to Nottingham, from 
whence ſhe was conducted to the prince her huſband at Ox- 
ford. Some days before, it was reported, that the queen had 


treated her very rudcly, and proceeded fo far as to ſtrike her. 


This ſo incenſed the people, that as ſoon as they found ſhe 
appearcd not at Whitehall, they offered to tear all the Romiſh 
party in pieces, upon a ſurmiſe of her being murdered, or 


confined, but on the news of her being in ſafety, they were 


appealed, At her going off, ſhe writ the following letter to 
the qucen. | 


% Madam, 


& I b-g your pardon, if I am fo deeply afflicted with the 
) ) ] 
: 3 

ſurpriſing news of the prince's being gone, as not to be able 
to fee you, but to leave this paper to expreſs my humble 
duty to the King and vourtelf; and to let you know that I 
am gone to abtent myfelf, to avoid the king's diſpleaſure, 
wh.ch L am not able to bear, either againſt the prince or 
myſelf; and I ſhall ſtuy at lo great a diſtance, as not to re- 
turn betore | near the happy news of a reconcilement. And 
as I am cornfillent the prince did not leave the king with any 
other deſigu, than to ute all poſſible means for his preſer- 


v This ſkirmiſh was on November 20, at Wincanton, between a detach- 
ment of ſeventy horſe and nifty dragon and granadicrs of the king's ; and 
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vation; ſo I hope, you will do me the juſtice to! 
that I am not capable of following him for any oth 
Never was any one in ſuch an unhappy condition, fo 
between duty and affection to a father and a huſband 
fore I know not what to do, but to follow one to 
the other. I fee the general falling off of the nobility 44, 
gentry, who avow to have no other end, than to prevail vin 
the king to ſecure their religion, which they ſaw ſo much , 
danger, by the violent countels of the prieſts; who, to i 
mote their own religion, did not care to what danger thee 
expoſed the king. I am fully perſuaded, that the Prince 
Orange deſigns the king's ſafety and preſervation, and Why 
all things may be compoted without more bloodihed, by & 
ing of a parliament. God grant a happy end to theſe trouble 
that the King's reign may be proſperous, and that I mz 
ſhortly meet you in perfect peace and fafety ; till whey 1 
me beg you to continue the ſame favourable opinion that ch 
hitherto had of, Yours, &c. 


ere, 
er end. 
5 there. 
Drclerye 


From what has been ſaid it appears, that the defection us 
almoſt univerſal, and not confined to the court and the chr 
It is inconceivable, that the king ſhould not have foreſcen 4 
or ſhould bave fo ill an opinion of the Engliſh, as to think 
they would quictly ſuffer their laws and religion to be . 
ſtroyed: that they ſhould imagine, the giving a man a com. 
miſtton in his army, and obliging him to take the oath of 4. 
legiance, ſhould free him from, or at leaſt make him ſofget 
his duty to God and his country. But it muſt be rememberec 
what the princeſs of Denmark infinuated to the queen, thy 
the King's counſellors cared not to what danger they expoſe} 
him. In making him the inſtrument to execute their deſigns 
they no farther regarded his perſon, than as it ſerved to 4. 
bliſh their religion, in which they could not ſucceed without 
rendering him abſulute, and James imprudently fell into the 
ſnare. Herein may be obſerved, the difference between 
Charles II. and James II. The firſt was always ſcnfible 
that the zealous promoters of abſolute power intended bi 
grandeur only as a means to accompliſh other projects, 
Wherefore, when he ſaw himſelf engaged in very dangerous 
courfes, he forſook them as well as he could, and left his 
counfellors, his miniſters; and even his own brother in the 
danger. This was his frequent practice, and he thereby be. 
queathed to the duke his brother, the difficulty and peril of 
a contrary method. But James II. in purſuing a directly op. 
poſite courſe to that of Charles, gave himſelf up cntirely to 
the counſels of thoſe, who to attain their own cnds, fe- 
garded not to what danger they expoſed him by their violent 
proceedings. | 

Be this as it will, the king, at the time I am ſpeaking of, 
was bunten iu a gulph of difficulties, without perceiving any 
way to eſcape. The queen was diſmayed, and her conſter- 
nation inexpreſſible. Father Petre was retired into France, 
under the protection of the lord Waldgrave, ſent thither in 
the room of Skelton. The violent counſels of Jefferies were 
now unſeaſonable. The popiſh counſellors, ſeeing all their 
meaſures broken, took care to ſhelter themſelves from the 
impending ſtorm, to which they left the king expoſed. In 
ſhort Mr. Barillon, the French embaſſador, and Monficur de 
Lauſun, then in London, vented themſelves in fruitleſs re- 
proaches on the king, for refuſing the aſſiſtance offered by 
France, without directing him how to repair that error, In 
this extreme diſtreſs (more eaſy to be imagined than deſcribed) 
his ſole refuge was to turn to the proteſtant peers, whole 
counſels he had before rejected, whom he had deprived of 
their emplovments, and, in a word, treated as enemies. He 
therefore aſſembled all the peers, ſpiritual and temporal, that 
were in London, The number indeed was but ſmall, there 
being many with the prince of Orange, or in ſeveral parts ct. 


: x * : g 
the kingdom for his ſervice. When they were met, hc 


prayed their advice concerning the preſent exigenc.cs. On 
this occaſion he had the mortification to hear a long enume- 
ration of all his unwarrantable proceedings, ſince bis accel- 
ſion to the throne, and particularly his violent meaſures 10 
deſtroy the proteſtant religion, and ſubvert the liberties of 
England. . Theſe, it was {aid, had, occaſioned the dangerous 
ſymproms that now appeared in the body politic, and jor 
which there was no other remedy than a free parhame'- 
The neceſſity therefore was repreſented to his majeſty, 1- / 
granting a general pardon to al] thole who either came yes 
with the prince of Orange, or had joined hum fince his land. 
ing. 2. Of deputing ſome lords to his highneis to tres 
with him about a ſuſpenſion of arms, and to endeavour te 
bring matters to an accommodation. Aid laſtly, Ci turnt 


twenty-five men of the prince of Orange's. Kennet, p. 53% 
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the world, that his maqeſty acted with lincerity. 

The king took that night to conſider of the advice, and the 
next day declared in council, that he was reſolved to call a 
free parliament, that ſhould mcet the 15th of January next 
enſuing. Accordingly, the chanceilor was ordered to iſlue 
out the writs. Then he publiſhed a prociamation in which 
he declared, that all bis ſubjects ſhould have free liberty to 
elect, and all the peers, and ſuch as ſhould be elected mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons, ſhould have full liberty and 
freedom to ſerve and fit in partiament, notwithſtanding they 
had taken up arms, or committed any act of hoſtility, or been 
any way aiding or affiſting therein. He likewiſe declared 
ja council his intention of icnding commiſſioners to treat with 
the prince of Orange: but as to that part of the advice rela- 
ting to the Roman catholics, his majeſty only ſaid, “ He 
would leave that matter to be debated in parliament.” 
However, fir Edward Hales, a papiſt, and lieutenant of the 
Tower, having been obnoxious to the city of London, by 
threatning to bombard it, was diſplaced, and colonel Skel- 
ton put in his room, . : 

The commiſſioners nominated by the King to treat with 
the prince of Orange, were the marquis of Hallifax, the earl 
ot Nottingham, and the lord Godolphin. They left London 
the ſecond of December, and on their way met with paſſes 
from the prince. | os | 

At the ſame time appeared a printed paper at London and 
other places, called, The third declaration of the prince 
of Orange,” dated the 28th of November. Ir was penned 
by a private, and ſtill unknown, band, who had the boldnets 
to put the prince's name to it, and diſperſe it through the king- 


dom i. Amongſt other things he made the prince ſay, 


That as he would offer no violence to any but in his own ne- 
ceflary defence, ſo he would not ſuffer any injury to be done 


to the perſon, even of any papitt, provided he was found in 


ſuch place, and condition, and circumſtance, as the Jaw re- 
quired, But he declared, that all papiſts, who ſhould be 
found in open arms, or in any office civil or military, con- 
trary to the known laws of the land, ſhould be treated by 
him and his forces, not as gentlemen and ſoldiers, but as 
robbers, free-booters, and banditties : ſo ſhall all perſons 
found any ways aiding or aſſiſting to them: That whereas he 


he was certainly informed, that great numbers of armed pa- 


piſts had of late reſorted to London and Weſtminſter, and 
parts adjacent, not ſo much, he had reaſon to ſuſpect, for 
their own ſecurity, as out of a wicked defign to make ſome 
deſperate attempt upon the ſaid cities and their inhabitants, 
he therefore required all magiſtrates and officers, civil and 
military, to diſarm and ſecure them, that all power of doing 
miſchief might be taken from them : That thoſe magiſtrates 
or others, who fhould refuſe to aſſt him, to execute vigor- 


ouſly what he required of them, ſhould be efteemed the 


moſt criminal and infamous of all men : betrayers of their 
religion, laws, and country, of whom he would require the 
life of every ſingle proteſtaut that ſhould periſh, and every 


houſe that ſhould be burnt or deſtroyed, by their treachery 


and cowardice. | 

This declaration, publiſhed in the prince's name, though 
it was diſowned by him, finiſhed the confution of the papiſts; 
and the more, as ſeveral juſtices of peace cauſed it to be pub- 
liſhed, not imagining that any private man would have had 
the boldneſs to undertake ſuch a thing. From this time the 
popiſh party were reduced fo low, that they durſt not hold 
up their heads. An Hue and Cry after. father Petre,“ 
was publicly cried and fold in the ſtreets, notwithſtanding 
he was a privy-councillor. A legal accuſation againſt the earl 
ot Saliſbury, “ For infringing the moſt ſacred laws of the 
kingdom by turning papiſt, was preferred to the grand jury 
of Middleſex, who found the ſame. . 

The 6th of December, the three commiſſioners by an ex- 
prets acquainted the king, That they were to meet the 
prince of Orange that night at Ameſbury.” But the next 
day they informed his majeſty, © That his highneſs had 
made a new appointment to meet them at Hungerford, 
and had ſent to them the earls of Clarendon and Oxford, 


to defire them to make their propoſals in writing.” This 


metfige ſurprized the King, chiefly becauſe the prince had 
Geputed the earl of Oxtord, who had never been concerned 
in any public affair, and the earl of Clarendon was mortal 
enemy of the marquis of Hallitax. He inferred from thence, 
me pripce's unwiliingneſs to come to any accommotclation. 

or this cauſe, Barillon and Lauſun earncttly preſſæd the 


g gh Speke has owned himielf the author of it, Secret, Hiſt, of the 
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all papiſts immediately out of their employments, to convince 


king, to ſecure himſelf, the queen, and the prince of Wales, 
by a timely receſs from the nation. But he was willing {till 
to wait for the ſuccels of the negotiation with the prince of 
Orange. | 

The tubſtance of*the propoſals delivered by the King's com-. 
miſſioners to the prince was, “ That the king obſerving that 

all the cauſes of complaint, alledged by his highneſs, ſeemed 
to be reterred to a free parliament, he had iffued out his writs 
for cailing one k. That he had ſent commiſſioners to his 
highneſs tor adjuſting all matters relating to the freedom of 
elections, and ſecurity of the parliament; and, in order to 
that, propoſed, that the reſpective armies might be kept at 
ſuch a diſtance from London.“ | 

The prince, who was then marching towards London, re- 
turned no an{wer to theſe propoſals, but the next day, with 
the advice of the lords and gentlemen aflembled with him, he 
put the following propofitions into the hands of the king's 
commiſſioners. 

* 1. That all the papiſts, and all ſuch perſons as are not 
qualified by law, be difarmed, diſbanded, and removed from 
all employments, civil and military. 

II. That all proclamations that reflect upon us be recal- 
led.; and that if any perſons, for having aſſiſted us, have been 
committed, that they be forthwith ſet at liberty, 

III. That for the ſecurity and ſafety of the city of London, 
the cuſtody and government of the Tower, be immediately 
put into the hands of the city. | 

* IV. That if bis majeſty ſhall think fit to be in London, 
during the fitting of the parliament, that we may be there 
alſo, with equal number of guards: and if his majeſty ſhall 
pleaſe to be in any place from London, whatever diſtance 
he thinks fit, that we may be at a place of the ſame di- 
ſtance; and that the reſpective armies be from London 
thirty miles: and that no further forces be brought into the 
kingdom. | 5 | . 

„V. That for the ſecurity of the city of London, and 
their trade, Tilbury-fort be put into the hands of the ſaid 
city. 

VI. That a ſufficient part of the public revenue be aſ- 
ſigned to us for the ſupport and maintenance of our troops, 
until the ſitting of a free parliament. | 5 
VII. That to prevent the landing of the French, or other 
foreign troops, Portſmouth may be put into ſuch hands, as 
by bis majeſty and us ſhall be agreed on.” | 

Theſe propoſals were ſo reaſonable, that the king himſelf 
could not help owning, “ they were better than he expect- 
ed.” Indeed, the prince of Orange ever adhered to his 
declaration, in which he only demanded entire freedom for 
the parliament, and a ſufficient ſecurity for the city of Lon- 
don, without ſtipulating any other advantage for himſelf than 
the maintenance of his army, till the fitting of the parliament, 
for about fix weeks. As the king could no longer hope to 
execute his firſt deſigns, it ſeems that nothing could be more 
advantageous to him in his preſent ſituation, deſerted by all, 
and not knowing which way to turn, than to be freed from 
his difficulties, by reſtoring things to their ancient and natu- 
ral ſtate. Had he diſcovered a willingneſs to embrace theſe 
propofals, probably, the parliament would have aſked no 
more of him than the eſtabliſhment of their religion and 
laws, fo as not to be caſily ſhaken, and he might have kept 
his crown, though perhaps with ſome diminution of the rights 
claimed by himſelf, his brother, father, and grandfather. 
This cannot be ſaid to be a hard condition, conſidering how 
he had governed, and the preſent fituation of his affairs. He 
even ſeemed at firſt diſpoſed to accept theſe propoſals, and re- 
fer to the next parliament the decifion of all differences, fince 
that very day he called an extraordinary council of all the 
lords that were in town. As it was plain, he would be 
adviſed to accept the propoſals by all the lords, it could 
hardly be doubted, that he had ſuch an intention, and only 


called the council for form-ſake. It is not known what paſ- 


ſed in it, but only that the ſame council was ordered to meet 
the next morning, to give their farther advice upon the exi- 
gency of affairs. Before the council broke up, the king, 
addreſſing himſelf to the duke of Bedford, faid, © My lord, 
vou are a good man, and have a great influence: you can 
do much tor me at this time.” To which the duke re- 
plied, “ Iam an old man and can do but little ;” then ad- 
ded with a deep figh, “ I had once a fon, that could now 
have been very ſerviceable to your majeſty.” This was 
meant of the lord Ruſſel, beheaded in the late reign, who was 
ſacrificed to the vengeance of the king, then duke of York. 


* Ile had indeed called a parliament, but the writs were net yet ſent 
dowu. Rapin, 
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The king was ſtruck dumb with this anſwer, fo that he could 
make no reply. _ | : 
Every thing ſcemed to promiſe an accommodation, and it 
was not doubted, but the next day ſome feſolution would be 
taken for the peace and ſecurity of the Kingdom. Bur that 
ſame night the king, as it is ſuppoſed, conſulted with ſome of 
his popiſh counſellors, whoſe intereſted advice overtarew all 
theſe flattering expectations. Theſe counſellors eaſily per- 
ceived, what they were to expect from a free parliament, It 
was manifeſt, nothing could free the king from his preſent 
difficulties, but the delivering up the popiſh religion to the 
reſentments of the proteſtants, and the paſſing ſuch acts as 
would hinder its being ever eſtabliſhed in England. They 
therefore thought it more advantageous to their religion, that 
the king ſhould preſerve all his pretenſions, though unable to 
ſupport them, than ſacrifice them to the parliament. To 
that end, they adviſed him to withdraw into France. They 
repreſented, how diſhonourable it would be to retract what he 
had done, how prejudicial to the Catholic religion, to be for- 
ced to give his aflenc to ſuch acts of parliament as would tend 
only to render its eſtablihment impract cable. That the Ca- 
tholics would be entitely deſtitute of any reſource, whereas by 
preſerving his rights, he might hope to be reſtored by the 
arms of France, and finiſh the work fo gloriouſly begun. In 
a word, by this intereſted counſel, they clearly diſcovered, if 
the king had been willing or able to perceive it, that not his 
perſon, but their religion was the ſole object of their concern. 
In fine, to give more weight to their reaſons, they inſtilled 
into the queen ſuch apprehenfions, as made her uſe all her in- 
fluence with the king, to engage him to do as he was adviſed- 
They told her, the parliament would be far from being fa- 
vourable to the king and herſelf : and being both ſuſpected, 
and even openly accuſed in the prince of Orange's declaration, 
of impoſing an heir upon the crown, it was very apparent, 
the parliament, to favour the princeſsof Orange, would declare 
the prince of Wales ſuppoſititious: that perhaps ſhe herſelf 
would be accuſed for the fact, ſince it was not ſcrupled to im- 
peach the qucen, her mother-in-law, for matters much leſs 
important : that a ſhort exile with a powerful and generous 
prince, who was able to reſtore them, was preferable to living 
in their own kingdom, with only the ſhadow of ſovercignty, 
in diſhonour, indigence, and in dependence upon thoſe whom 
they ought to command. Theſe confiderations, ſupported, 
as it is pretended, by Barillon and Lauſun, made ſuch an im- 
preſſion upon the queen, that the reſolved to retire into France 
with the prince of Wales, after a poſitive promiſe from the 
king, that he would follow her with all convenient ſpecd. 

Purſuant to this reſolution, in the night between the gth 
and 1oth of December, the queen in diſguiſe croſſed the 
Thames to Lambeth, in an open boat, expoſed to wind and 
rain. At Lambceth, under the walls of a church ſhe waited 
till a coach could be got ready in the next inn. She went 
from thence to Graveſend, where ſhe embarked with the 
prince of Wales on a ſmall veſſel, which conveyed them 
jafely to Calais. From thence they went to Verſailles, where 
ſhe was received by the king of France with great marks of 
affection, which was ſome alleviation to her melancholy f1- 
tuation. 

The king being fully determined to follow the queen, 
waited but one day to execute his deſign. The night between 
the roth and 11th of December, in a plain ſuit, and a bob 
wig, he took water at Whitehall, accompanied only by Sir 
Edward Hales, Mr. Sheldon, and Abbadic a Frenchman, 
page of the back-ſtairs, without acquainting any other with 
his intention. If the manner in which this monarch intended 
to leave his dominions is inpartially confidered, it wil! hardly 
be decried, that this was an entire deſertion of them, and a 
putting of his ſubjects into the ſtate in which nature dictates 
to men, to provide for their own fatety, Firſt, he fled with- 
out being purſued, and without any cauſe to fear, either for 
his life or liberty. So that it is manifeſt, his conſcience ſug— 
geſted evils to him, which were never intended, Secondly, 
He fled without any proviſion for the government of the king- 
dom. From this conduct it was atterwarcts interred, that he 
abandoned his tubjecls in a perfect anarchy, and thereby au- 
taorized them to chute what orm ot government they pleaſed, 
or to elect another King. Dairy, by his flight be violated 
the promiſe fo {olemnly made in his proclamation of calling 
a parhament. Fourthly, before he went off, he writ to the 
car! of Fererſham to diſband the army, without any care of 
their pay, probably, on purpoſe to cauſe diſturbances in the 
kingdom, by. the diſcontents of the officers and ſoldiers. 
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the common-council of the city ſent deputies 
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Fifthly, he ordered all the writs to be burnt, that 
ſent out, for electing the parliament, imagining, doyyy,. 
that after his departure, it would not be poſſible to fm 
a parliament, which by the laws could only be called by © 
king. Sixthly, when he took water, he threw the ©... © 


ſea] into the Thames, that nothing might be legally 2 


We re ng 


g ne! 
bis ablence. If this may not be called a real deſertion af 
kingdom, it will be difficult to give a name to ſuch my 
ceedings. ä f Pro. 


As ſoon as the king's flight was known, a general conſter 
nation enſued, moſt people being ignorant how they w 


N ele to 
behave on 1o extraordinary an occaſion. However, hor 
thirty ſpiritual and teinporal lords met at Guildhall, anc end 


for the lord- mayor and aldermen. After a ſhort conſul: 
it was refolved to adhere to the prince of Orange, ay 


de puties to him, with this reſolution figned by the wh 
ſembly. 


1 * 
ation, 
d lend 


; ole af. 
Then they ſent for colonel Skelton, lieutenant of the 


Tower, of whom they demanded the keys, which he willin ly 


refigning, they were given to the lord Lucas. Preſently ate, 


| to the prince 
with an addreſs, imploring his protection, and praying hin, 
honour the city with his preſence. | N 
Though, upon the king's flight, the militia of London and 
Weſtminſter were immediately up in arms, they could bot 
prevent the mob from aflembling and committing ſome di. 
orders. They confined their rage chiefly to the maſs-hou', 
erected by the king in the city and ſuburbs, which they de. 
moliſhed entirely, and made bonfires with the materials, And 
as there were allo chapels in the houſes of embaſſadors, thoſe 
of the Spaniſh and Florentine embaſſadors were rifled, before 
a ſtop could be put to the diſorder. In the firſt of theſe 


Chapels the principal court-papiſts had conveyed all their 


valuable effects, and this probably was the chief cauſe of the 
pillage. The houſes of the other embaſladors were preſerved, 
by the great care of ſome lords. The two miniſters of 
Spain and Florence were afterwards largely recompenſed for 
their loſſes m. | 

During theſe diſorders of the mob, chancellor Jefferies, 
diſguiſed in a ſeaman's habit, in order to eſcape in a veſl:| 
freighted for Hamburgh, was diſcovered” as he was look. 
ing out of the window of the houſe where he had concealed 
himſelf, He was immediately ſeized by the mob, and, after 
many indignities put upon him, carried before the lord— 
mayor, who declined meddling with him. But the chancellor 
ſeeing himſelf in the hands of an enraged mob, which 
threatened to tear him in pieces, defired that he might be 
ſent to the Tower, which at lait was granted him, not 2s a 
favour, but in hopes of ſeeing him ſhortly conducted from 
thence to the gallows. It is pretended, he offered to diſ- 
cover many ſecrets, and for that reaſon, was kept ſome time 
in priſon, till the affairs of the government ſhould be ſettl:d. 
Bur he died 1n that interval, by the blows he had received, 
according to ſome ; by drinking of ſpirituous liquors, accorc- 
ing to others; and as ſome pretend, of the ſtone, Never 
man had better deſerved a public puniſnment, as an atone- 
ment for all the miſchiefs done to his country, and for. al! 
the blood ſpilt by his means. 

Mean time, the carl of Feverſham, after having commu- 
nicated the king's letter to the principal officers, ditnuficd the 
army, and gave notice of it by a trumpet to the prince 0i 
Orange, who returned no anſwer. This made it thought the 
prince did not approve of his conduct. And indeed it ſeems, 
that in ſuch a juncture, if he was unwilling to pay fo much 
deference to the prince, as to communicate to him the order 
before it was executed, he ſhould not have done 1t, at leaſt 
without the advice of the lords aſſembled at London, who in 
the preſent ſtate of the kingdom had a right to interpole in the 
government. Accordingly, his conduct was greatly blamed; 
and this fault was the more taken notice of, as it occalioncd 
an alarm which threw the city and country into the uttermoſt 
conſternation. Some Iriſh ſoldiers of the diſbanded troops, 
finding themſelves moneyleſs, and incapable of ſubſiſting in 4 
country where they were ſo generally hated, reſolved to keep 
themſelves from ſtarving, by forcibly entering a country- 
houſe. Whereupon a man of the neighbourhood runs di. 
rectly to London, crying, as he paſſed, * That the Iriſh 
were up, and marching to London, firing of houles, and 
putting man, woman, and child, to the ſword.” The ne 55 
immediately flew through the city, and cauſed a ſirans” 
panic fear. This report, as it went along, ſo gathered, t 
the terror was increaſed. The city was in alarm all Might 
expecting every moment the arrival of the Iriſh. Some pre” 
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RA PINS HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


; pared for flight, others ran to arms, not a window in London 


and Weſtminſter, but what was illuminated. From Lon— 
don the conſternation ſpread through the whole kingdom, ſo 
that in the remote parts, where people had more time to con- 
fider what was to be done, a refolutioit was taken, in caſe 
the news ſhould be true, of deſtroying all the Iriſh, and pa- 
piſts in England. Happily this terror vaniſhed in London as 
{on as the real caule of it was Known, | 

Mean time, the prince of Orange being advanced as far as 
Henley, and fearing the diforders which might be committed 
by a diſbanded army, publiſhed a ſhort declaration, requiring 
all colonels to call together the ſeveral officers and ſoldiers of 
their teſpective regiments, in ſuch places as they ſhould think 
convenient, and there to keep them in good order and diſci— 

line, till farther orders. This declaration was followed by 
another of the lords aſſembled at London, to the ſame effect, 
with an additional promiſe of ſubſiſtence, till they ſhould be 


_ otherwiſe provided for, to all officers and ſoldiers who ſhould 


obey,-.and deliver up their arms to perſons appointed to re- 
ceive them. Beſides this, all magiſtrates were required to 
apprebend, and ſeize, all ſuch ſoldiers as ſhould not repair 
to their reſpective bodies, and to deal with them as vaga— 
bonds. | | | 

All theſe things were tranſacted, in the belief, that the 
king had left the nation; and indeed he was gone from 


Whitehall with that intention. He was got as far as a little 


place near Feverſham, and had even embarked in a {mall vel- 
{cl that was to carry him to a frigate, ready to tranſport him 
to France. This veſſel, not being able to ſail immediately, 
bi reaſon of a tempeſtuous wind, Sir Edward Hales, one of 
the king's attendants, fent his footman to the Poſt- office at 
Faverſham. His livery was known by a man, who told ſome 
chers, that Sir Edward was not far off, The footman was 
followed to the river-fide, and ſeen to make figns to ſome 
people on board a bark; whereupon the fiſhermen, and other 
perſons of Feverſham, immediately boarded the veſſel where 
the king was. Sir Edward was ſoon known, and the king 
being taken for his chaplain, had many indigniries put upon 
him. Then ſearching him, they found tour hundred guineas, 
and ſeveral valuable ſcals and jewels, which they took from 
him. Amongſt the people who crouded into the ſhip, there 
happencd to be a conſtable who knew the king, and throw- 
ing bimſelf at his feet, begged him to forgive the rudeneſs 
of the mob, and ordered reſtitution to be made of what had 
been taken from him. The King received the jewels and 
the ſeals, but gave the four hundred guineas among them. 
After this, he deſired tio be gone, but the people, by a fort 
of violence conducted him to a public inn in the town. Here 


he ſent for the earl of Winchelſea, lord-lieutenant of the 


county, who prevailed with him not to leave the kingdom, 
but to return towards London. | 

This news being brought to London, produced various ef— 
feats. Some withed the king had never been ſtopt; others 
were glad of an opportunity to convince him, there was never 
any ill defign againſt his perſon. The lords and the magt- 
ſtrates of London, who had made ſuch advances towards the 
prince of Orange, were confounded at their haſte, and were 
under ſome fear, in cafe the ſtate of affairs ſhould be altered. 
At laſt, the lords aſſembling, thought proper to appoint four 
of their body * to wait on the king, with an invitation to 
return to Whitehall, and with atlurances of being received 
with all due reſpect; and coaches were immediately ſent to 
bring him. At the fame time, an expreſs was diſpatched to 
the prince of Orange, to acquaint him that the king was ſtill 
in the nation. The prince, who was come as far as Wind- 
for, was not a little ſurprited at the news. He was march- 
ing to London to ſettle with the lords, by whom he was ex- 


pected, the affairs of the nation, in the ſuppoſition that the 
King had left it. But his majeſty's return threw the prince 


into great perplexity, and of courſe would oblige him to take 
other meaſures. Nevertheleſs, as the king had no army, and 


by his haſty flight, had entirely forfeited the confidence of all 


his friends, and the eſteem of his enemies, as he was not in a 
condition to command, but in ſome meaſure depended upon 
others, the prince diſpatched Monſieur Zuyleſtein to him, to 
defire him to remain at Rocheſter, till it could be agreed what 


was to be done. But Zuylcſtein milling his way, the king 


came to-London the 16th of December, about four in the 
aiternoon, where he was received with acclamations as if he 
bad been returning from victory. 

The king being reſtored to his palace, and in ſome manner 
to his deferted royalty, diſcovered an inclination to reſume 
his old meaſures, and ſtill brave the proteſtants. In all ap— 
Pearance, the acclamations as he pafled through London, 
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had revived his courage, and put him in hopes of a general 
declaration in his favour. The firſt thing he did was to pub— 
liſh an order of council, wherein he ſaid, That being given 
to underſtand, that divers outrages had been committed in 
ſeveral parts of the kingdom, by burning, pulling down, and 
defacing of houles, he commanded all lord-licutenants, &c. 
to prevent ſuch outrages for the future, and ſuppreſs all 
riotous aflemblies. This was his laſt public act, which 
crowned ſo many others done in his reign, in favour of the 
papiſts. Moreover, he diſcharged Leiburn, a popiſh biſhop, 
who had been ſent to Newgate, and during his ſhort ſtay at 
Whitehall, was ſurrounded, as formerly, with prieſts, je- 
juits, and Iriſhmen. | 3 

The king, in his journey to London, diſpatched the earl of 


Feverſham with a letter to the prince,“ Kindly to invite him 


to the palace at St. James's, with what number of guards 
and troops he thould think convenient to bring along with 
him, that they might amicably and perſonally confer to— 
gether about the means of redrefling the public grievances.” 
The prince returned no anſwer, But the moment the earl 
of Feverſham' was out of his preſence, Monſieur Bentinck 
demanded his ſword, and told him, he had orders to ſecure 
him. This doubtleſs was owing to his precipitate diſbanding 
the army. Some indeed have thought it was only a pre— 
rence to remove him from the king's perſon, being ſuſpected 
of giving him ill advice, or perhaps, becauſe he wes too 
much devoted to him, though he ever profeſſed the pro- 
teſtant religion. 

In a council held by the prince, and the Engliſh lords who 
were with him, it was reſolved, “ That the royal palace at 
Whitehall, being ſtill crouded with Iriſh papiſts, prieſts, 
and jeſuits, his highneſs could not with eaſe and ſafety re- 
main at St. James's, where he muſt neceflarily go the next 
day, without his majeſty and his popith guards were removed 
within a reaſonable diſtance from London.“ Moreover, an 
accident which happened two days betore, provoked thoſe 
who were concerned for the prince's lite. The duke of 
Grafton marching through the Strand at the head of à r-gt- 
ment, to take Tilbury fort out of the hands of the Irih, an 
Irith othcer riding up to him, fired a piſtol at him, for 
which he was ſhot dead upon the place. Much more tight 
ſuch an attempt be apprehended againſt the prince, from 
ſome of the king's guards. In the debate, it was propoſed 
to ſend the King priſoner to Breda. But the prince of Orange 
rejected the propoſal with indignation, proteſting, Thar he 
could not conſent to put him under any reſtraint, At laſt, 
ſince the prince's preſence at London was abſolutely neceflary, 
it was agreed, that the king ſhould be defired to remove to 
Ham, a houſe belonging to the ducheſs of Lauderdale. It 
appears from hence, that the King's approbation was no lon- 
ger conſidered as abſolutely neceflary to ſettle the affairs of the 
kingdom. And indeed it ſeems, that ſince he would have 
abandoned all, he had no right to pretend to any thing. Pur- 
ſuant to this reſolution, the prince of Orange ſigned an order, 
directed to the marquis of Hallifax, the carl of Shrewtbury, 


and the lord Delamere, to acquaint the king with it, and to 


tell him, he ſhould be attended by his guards, to preſerve 
him from any diſturbances. | 
Immediately after, the prince ordered the regiment of his 
guards, conſiſting of three battalions, to march and take pol- 
iefhon of all the poſts about Whitehall and Sr. James's, either 
by perſuaſion or force. The king being informed of it, ſent 
tor count Solms who commanded thele guards, and defired 
him, * If it could be, to let him have his own guard at 
Whitchall, only for that night,” but the count alledging 
his order, © to relieve all the poſts,” the King anſwered, 
do your office.” At ten o clock at night, the Dutch blue 
guards entered St. James's houſe, and towards eleven, thoſe 
who were ordered to Whitchail, moved through the Park, 
and with lighted match, and in order of battle, marched up 
to the king's guards. The captain of the guards ſcrupling to 
diflodge, at laſt received the King's orders to retire. After 
this, the Dutch took poſſeſſion of the guard-houſle, and at the 
ſame time relieved all the poſts about Whitehall and the Park, 
placing every where double centries. So that, during the 
reſt of the night, the king was really in the power of the 
prince of Orange. An hour after midnight, the three lords 
appointed by the prince came to Whitchall, and ſent to awake 
the king for an audience, The king ordering them to come 
to his bedſide, they delivered the prince's metlage, which was 
to deſire his majeſty's departure to Ham; to which the king 
conſented ; but after they were withdrawn, he ordered them 
to be recalled, and bid them tell the prince, that he defired 
rather to go to Rocheſter, according to the prince's meſſage 
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by Zuyleſtein, to which the prince conſented that very night. 
His anſwer coming to the king at eight in the morning, the 
king about noon took a barge, attended by the earls of Aleſ— 
bury, Litchfield, Arran, and Dumbarton, fix of the yeomen 
of his guard, and about a hundred of the Dutch guard, com- 
manded by the lieutenant-colonel of the regiment. About nine 
at night he arrived at Graveſend, where he found his own 
coaches, and ſome troops of the militia, by whom he was 
the next day conducted to Rocheſter, 

The prince arrived at London the ſame day the king left: 
Whitehall, and lodged at St. James's, when he received the 
compliments of the nobility, the lord-mayor, aldermen, and 
common-council of the city of London. From this time it 
may be ſaid, the king was a mere cypher. He was not a 
priſoner, but had no power left of doing good or hurt, fo 
that moſt of the lords who had any employ ments at court, 
laid down the badges of their offices, as the ſtaff, the key, 
&c. as believing they had no longer any right to exerciſe 
the ſame. | 

During the rejoicings at London for the prince's arrival, 
the mob inſulted the papiſts again, not excepting embaſſadors. 
As there was properly no government, ſuch diforders were 
almoſt unavoidable, no perſon daring to undertake to reſtrain 
them. At laſt, the privy-council ordered, that all foreigners 
ſhould be permitted quietly to leave the kingdom. The 
prince of Orange ſent particular pafles to the pope's nuntio, 
the envoys of Poland, Savoy, and Modena. The popiſh 


lords, Langdale and Montgomery, were releaſed. But the 


earls of Peterborough and Saliſbury were kept in cuſtody, 
on account of impeachments againſt them. Romiſh prieſts 
and jeſuits, apprehended fince the king's flight, were likewiſe 
detained, | | 

Mean while, as it was abſolutely neceſſary to put an end 
to the preſent anarchy, the prince of Orange aflembled the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal in London, to the number of 
above threeſcore, and made this ſhort ſpeech to them, My 
lords, I have defired you to meet here, to adviſe the beſt 
manner how to purſue the ends of my declaration, in calling 
a free parliament, for the preſervation of the proteſtant re- 
ligion, the reſtoring the rights and liberties of the kingdom, 
and ſettling the ſame, that they may not be in danger of being 
again ſubverted.” Upon ſpeaking theſe words he withdrew, 
and left them to conſult together. His declaration was read, 
and the lords voted him their particular thanks. 'Then they 
reſolved to aſlemble every day in their old houſe at Weſt- 
minſter, and named five of the moſt eminent lawyers® to aſ- 
| fiſt them in the room of the judges, who were moſt of them 
abſent. 
ſhould ſign the affociation ſubſcribed by the nobility and 
gentry at Exeter. Jo this all agreed, except the duke of 
Somerſet, the earls of Pembroke and Nottingham, the lord 
Wharton, and all the biſhops but that of London. 'The ob- 
jection of the biſhops was chiefly founded upon the unchriſtian 
word © Revenge,” which, to fatisfy them, was afterwards 
changed for that of * puniſhment.” | 

In the mean time, the king was at Rocheſter in a melan- 
choly ſituation. He perceived his flight had done him an 
irreparable injury. The proceedings at London ſhewed, that 
he was no longer regarded as a King to be intruſted with the 
government, and it was not in his power to reſtore himſelf 
by force. Nevertheleſs, ſome of his friends preſſed him to 
call a parliament, afſuring him that ſince his misfortune 
there was a great turn in the minds of the city and army, 
and that compathon for him generally prevailed. But the 
very name of a free parliament made him tremble. For, 
befides that his conſcience might reproach him and inſpire 
this fear, he plainly ſaw, the leaſt which could befal him, 
would be, that the parliament would take effectual meaſures 
for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion, and that, as long 
as he lived, he ſhould be ever diſturbed. Probably it was 
the fear of paſſing the reſt of his days in ſo uncomfortable a 
| ſtate, which determined him to withdraw into France. In- 
deed in taking that courſe, he might hope one day to be 
reſtored bv the aſſiſtance of that crown. Whereas by ſtaying 
in England, he ſaw no other advantage, than the enjoyment 
of a royalty, ſurrounded with troubles and mortifications, 
and in which he could not without danger attempt to recover 
his former authority. Whatever were his motives, which 
can only be guefled, on the 23d of December, about three 
in the morning, he privately withdrew, taking with him 
only the duke of Berwick his natural ſon, Mr. Skelton, and 
Abbadie, and went on horſeback to a place near the river, 
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where he embarked on a ſmall frigate, which landed him 
ſafely at Ambleteuſe in France, from whence he repaired t 
St, Germains. It was eaſy to execute this defign, no perian 


about him having orders to ſtop or hinder him from diſpot. 


ing of himſelf as he pleated, Very probably, the prince of 
Orange received no leſs ſatisfaction from this fecond, th, 
he had from the firſt flight. The King's preſence in 100 
nation could not but greatly embarraſs him. Beſides hi 
natural generoficy, he had promiſed the princeſs thar nothir 
ſhould be attempted againſt the life or liberty of her fathe: 


So, the king could not do a greater ſervice to the prince, than 


voluntarily to retire out of the kingdom. Eſpecially, as th; 
afterwards furniſhed a pretence to ſay, he had abdicated the 
crown, which abdication paved the prince's way to the throne 
When the king quitted Rocheſter, he left the following paper 
written with his own hand. 

„The world cannot wonder at my withdrawing myfelf 
now the ſecond time. I might have expected ſomewhat better 
uſage, after what I wrote to the prince of Orange, by my 
lord Feverſham, and the inſtructions I gave him : but inſtead 
of an anſwer, ſuch as I might have hoped for, what was] to 


expect after the uſage I received, by making the ſaid ea] q 


priſoner, againſt the practice and law of nations ? The ſending 
his own guards at eleven at night, to take poſſeſſion of the 
poſts at Whitehall, without advertifing me in the leaſt manner 
of it: the ſending to me at one of the clock at midnight 
when I was in bed, a kind of order by three lords, Jo k 
gone out of my palace before twelve that ſame morning! 
After all this, how could J hope to be fate, fo long os I was 
in the power of one who had not only done this to me, and 
invaded my kingdoms, without any juſt occaſion given for 
it; but that did, by his firſt declaration, lay the greateſt af- 
perſions upon me that malice could invent, in that clauſe of 
it which concerns my ſon. I appeal to all that know me, 
nay, even to himſelf, that in their conſciences neither he, nor 
they can believe me in the leaſt capable of fo unnatur:] a 
villainy, nor of fo little common ſenſe, to be impoſed on in 
a thing of ſuch a nature as that. What had I then to expect 
from one, who, by all arts hath taken ſo much pains to make 
me appear as black as hell to my own people, as well as to 
all the world beſides? What effect that hath had at hetue, 
all mankind have ſeen by ſo general a defection in my army, 
as well as in the nation, amongſt all forts of people. | 

« I was born free, and defire to continue fo; and though 
I ventured my life very trankly on ſeveral occaſions, for the 
good and honour of my country, and am as free to do ſo 
again (and which I hope I ſhall yet do, as oli as I am, to 
redeem it from the ſlavery it is like to fall under) yet I think 
it not convenient to expole myſelf to be ſo ſecured, as not to 
be at liberty to effect it; and for that reaſon to withdraw; 
but ſo as to be within call whenſoever the nation's eyes ſhall 
be opened, ſo as to ſee how they have been impoſed upon by 
the ſpecious pretences of religion and popery. I hope it will 
pleaſe God to touch their hearts, out of his infinite mercy, 
and to make them ſenfible of the ill condition they are in, 
and bring them to ſuch a temper, that a legal parliament may 
be called; and that, amongſt other things which may be 
neceffary to be done, they will agree to liberty of conſcience 
to all proteſtant diſſenters ; and that thoſe of my own per- 
ſuaſion may be ſo far conſidered, and have ſuch a ſhare of it, 
as they may live peaccably and quietly, as Engliſhmen and 
chriſtians ought to do, and not be obliged to tranſplant them- 
ſelves; which would be very grievous, eſpecially to ſuch as 


love their country. And J appeal to all men, who are con- 


ſidering men, and have had experience, whether any thing 
can make this nation ſo great and flouriſhing, as liberty ot 
conſcience? Some of our neighbours dread it, I could add 
much more, to confirm what I have ſaid, but now is not à 
proper time.“ 

This paper remained not unanſwered. As I have not 
been able to procure Dr. Burnet's animadverſions upon it!, 


[ ſhall endeavour to ſupply the want with fome obſerva- 


tions. ts 
The firſt is taken from Mr. Echard, who very juſtly ob- 
ſerves, * That though the king gave ſome reaſons for his 
ſecond deſertion, he gave none at all for his firſt, Now it 
was the firſt, which chiefly demonſtrated, that he choſe ra- 
ther to abandon his kingdoms, than be forced to reſtore 
religion and the laws, | 
2. The king ſuppoſed, that after the diſobliging man et 
in which he had been treated by the prince of Orange, he 
had no room to believe himſelf ſafe. And yet he could not 


f They are in State Tracts, tom. I. p. 126. 
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deny, that he had been in the power of the prince, by whom 
his perſon was untouched, At the very time of his writing 
this papers he was at full liberty to concert meaſures for his 
eſcape into France, and actually executed that deſign, with- 
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come and redeem the nation from ſlavery. But this ſuppo. 
ſition has been deſtroyed by the event, there having been in 
England but very few, who really wiſhed his reſtoration: 

6. He infiſted, that liberty of conſcience was abſolutely 


out any oppoſition. 5 a - neceſſary to render the Engliſh nation great and flouriſhing. 
3. What he ſaid concerning the birth of the prince of But there was not, perhaps, a fingle Engliſhman, who be- 
. Wales, was founded upon the impoſſibility, that thoſe who lieved this was the end propoſed by the king, or that was not 
a knew him, ſhould believe him capable of fo unnatural a vil- convinced, it was only a pretence to introduce his own, and 
: lainy. But it was the very belief of his being privy to that to deſtroy the proteſtant religion. | 
. unnatural villainy, which fixed the imputation upon him. 7. His ſaying, that ſome neighbours dreaded the nation's 
n 4. He aſcribes the detection of his army and the whole becoming too great, by the eſtabliſhment of liberty of con- 
13 nation, to the artifices and calumnies of the prince of Orange; ſcience, was only an infinuation to make the people believe, 
0 whereas the whole hiſtory of his reign is a demonſtration, that the Dutch had left their ſhips and forces to the prince 
e. that it could only be imputed to his own conduct. of Orange, for that very reaſon. 
er 5. He ſuppoſed, that he withdrew himſelf, in order to - 
If 
er 
a | T HE 
to I | 
la | | | | | x | 
0 TTT 
the | | | ? 
ner | | | | 
ht, i688) TPON the king's departure, there was an Inter- ninety lords, that were then preſent in the houſe. They were 
be regnum, but of ſuch a nature, as the like had followed by an order from the ſame peers, to all papiſts to de- 
B never been known in England. It was not ow- part the city of London, and ten miles from the ſame, and not 
ach ing to the death, but to the flight of the ſovereign. So, at to remove from their habitations above five miles; excepting 
2 the ſame time, the nation was without a king, and without the ſervants of the queen- dowager, the domeſtics of foreign 
tor any one to repreſent him, and to take care of the govern- miniſters, and all houſe-keepers in London, and ten miles 
al. ment; and yet there was a king, but a fugitive, and who from the ſame, who had been traders for three years laſt paſt, 
© of prerended not to renounce his rights. In ſuch circumſtances, provided they gave in to the lord-mayor, their names and 
5880 it is in vain to appeal to laws, cuſtoms, or precedents, ſince places of abode, in eight days; and alſo ſuch popiſh officers 
8 the difference between this ſtate, and that which laws and as ſhould give bail in fix days, to appear the firſt day of the 
al 2 cuſtoms ſuppoſe, is manifeſt. | term, and to be on their good behaviour in the mean time; 
gs As ſoon as the lords heard of the King's departure, they but ſuch officers as ſhould negle&, were to be taken into 
beet believed themſelves inveſted with a power to act in their own cuſtody. | | | „ 
nde names, becauſe indeed, in ſuch a juncture, it could properly The word convention, to ſignify a parliament aſſembled 
TY belong only to them, to take upon them the government. without the cuſtomary formalities, was new in England, 
2 There was no parliament in being, and conſequently no where it had been, as I think, but once uſed in that ſenſe, 
MY, houſe of commons to join with them. By the death or de- namely, after the ' reſtoration of king Charles II. This 
h ſertion of the king, all public offices and employments ceaſe, prince finding, upon his return into England, a parliament 
2 becauſe they come from him, There remains therefore no fitting which had hot been ſumn.oned by him, would not 
f 55 authority but in the peers, who are neareſt the throne, and own it for a parliament, on account of the conſequences, 
OY conſequently, more authoriſed to take care of the govern- But on the other hand, he would not deprive himſelf of the 
3 ment, till it can be ſettled by the body of the nation, by benefit of the reſolutions of this parliament, which had re- 
3 means of a parliament. The ſtate of the kingdom was ſuch, ſtored him to the throne of his anceſtors. So, to reconcile 
3 that there was no example of the like to ſerve for a precedent. theſe two things together, he was willing to own it as a con- 
i al The king had abandoned the nation without being forced to vention. Probably, the word was borrowed from what is 
| 4 it. He was in full liberty, and there did not appear any practiſed in Scotland, where a difference is put between a 
mY 1 other motive of his flight, than the fear of being obliged to convention of the ſtates, and a parliament. It was therefore 
5 15 call a free parliament, which, probably, would not have this convention of the year 1660, that the lords had in view, 
11 approved of his late meaſures, but reſtored the conſtitution when they addreſſed the prince of Orange to call one. But 
pt to its ancient ſtate. The prince of Orange pretended not to as this was a fingle precedent, and as the convention of the 
5 4 have a right to govern ; his pretenſions confiſted only in pro- year 1660, had been firſt called under the name of a par- 
— curing a free parliament. But this parliament muſt be called liament, the prince thought, that beſides the ſuffrages of the 
. by lome authority. And by what authority could a parlia- peers, it was proper to be authoriſed by others, which might 
80 1 ment meet, if the nation continued in anarchy, where no paſs for thoſe of the people. He therefore publiſhed an order, 
8 10 4 perſon would have a right to meddle with the government? * Defiring all ſuch perſons as had ſerved in any of the par- 
3 It was therefore the peers, who alone were entitled to take liaments during the reign of the late king Charles II. to 
arg care of the ſtate, or elſe it muſt be faid, that becaute the meet him at St. James's, upon the 26th of December, by 
1 25 king was pleaſed to deſert the nation, without ſettling the ten of the clock in the morning. He deſired likewiſe, that 
Ning | government, the ſtare was to remain 1n anarchy, till he the lord-mayor and court of aldermen of the city of London, 
10 of | thould think fit to reſume the care of it. Let the inconve- and fifty of the common- council, would be there at the ſame 
1 4d niences ariſing from the power aſſumed by the lords, be time.“ N | 5 
AR never ſo much urged, thoſe which anarchy would have pro- In purſuance of this order, about an hundred and fixty 
duced, were infinitely greater and more dangerous. Nay, members, the aldermen of London (the mayor being indiſ— 
3 ho knows, whether one of the motives of the king's flight, poſed) and the deputies of the common-council, met at St. 
11 was not to leave the nation in this ſtate of confuſion? Be James's on the day appointed, where the prince briefly told 
3 that as it will, the juncture was ſuch, that extraordinary them, “ That he had defired them to meet him there, to 
| proceedings could not be avoided. adviſe the beſt manner how to purſue the ends of his decla- 
ſtly ob- The firſt thing done by the peers, after conſulting toge- ration, in calling a free parliament, for the preſervation of 
for his ther, was the addrefling the prince of Orange. "20 take the proteſtant religion, and the reſtoring the rights and liber- 
Tow i upon him the adminiſtration of public affairs, both civil ties of the kingdom.“ They all repaired immediately to the 
el and military; the diſpoſal of the public revenue; and the commons houle in Weſtminſter, when the firſt queſtion they 
reſtore care of Ireland, till the meeting of the intended convention.” debated, was, What authority they had to aflemble ?” 
The addreſs was dated the 25th of December. By a ſecond Upon which it was foon agreed, that the requeſt of the 
man let addreſs they defired him, “ To iflue out miſſive letters, ſub- prince was a ſufficient warrant. The next queſtion was, 
der. be ſeribed by himſelf, to the lords ſpiritual and temporal being * How the prince could take upon him the adminiſtration of 
10 _ proteſtanrs, and to the ſeveral counties, cities, and boroughs, affairs, without a diſtinguiſhing name or title ?” But as this 
DU containing direCtions for the chuſing, within ten days, tuch queſtion tended to prolong the deliberations, and defeat the 
a number of perſons to repreſent them; as are of right to be ends propoſed by the meeting, it was thought proper to 
lent to parliament,” Thele addreſſes were ſigned by about wave ſuch queſtions in their future debates. An aſſociation 
deny; | | Or 
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was likewiſe propoſed to be ſigned, but every perſon was 
Jeft at liberty to ſubſcribe it or not. After thele previous 
debates, they reſolved to addreſs the prince to take upon him 
the adminiſtration of public affairs, until the meeting of 
the convention, the 22d day of January next. The anlwer 
returned by the prince to this addreſs, and to that of the 
lords, was the ſaine, that he would endeavour, as far as he 
was able, to ſecure the peace of the nation, according to 
their defire. | 

During the king's ſtay at Rocheſter, Barillon, the French 
embaſſador, had been very active to promote diviſions a- 
mongſt the peers, with a view to ſerve the king. Of this 
the prince was not ignorant; but as he was not yet inveſted 
with any authority, he was obliged to ſuffer it, though he 
knew he had not a greater enemy in England than the em- 
| bafſador. Buc the moment he was intruſted with the go- 
vernment, he ſent an expreſs order for him to leave the king- 
dom within four and twenty hours. At the ſame time, he 
ſent St. Leger, a Freach retugee, to attend him to the ſhip. 
That gentleman could not forbear ſaying to the embaſſador, 
as they were on the road, “ Sir, had any one told you a 
year ago, that a refugee thould be commiſſioned to fee you 
out of England, would you have believed it?“ The em- 
baſſador anſwered, ** Sir, crols over with me to Calais, and 
Iwill give you an anſwer.” | | 
On Sunday the zoth of December, the prince of Orange 
went to the royal chapcl ar St. James's, where he was pre- 
ſent at divine ſervices, and a ſermon preached by De. 
Lloyd, biſhop of St. Aſaph : after which he received the 
ſacrament from the hands of the biſhop of London. This 
public profeſſion of the eftabliſhed religion, greatly contri- 
buted to diſpel the fears of thoſe, who dreaded his too zealous 
adherence to the preſbyterian religion, in which he had been 
educated. But it muſt be obſerved, that tho' the difference 
between the epiſcopal and preſbyterian churches has occa- 
ſioned much noiſe, diſturbance, and enmity in England, yet, 
both then and now, very tew foreign proteſtants ſcruple to 
communicate with the church of England. 

The next day, the prince publiſhed a proclamation, au— 
thoriſing all publiſh officers, not being papiſts, to act in their 
reſpective offices, till the meeting of the intended convention, 
or other order to contrary, 

The ſame day he paid a viſit to the queen-dowager, who 
indirectly aſked him to releaſe her chamberlain the earl of 
Feverſham, which the prince readily granted. 

Though in the hiſtory of the two laſt reigns I have ſaid 
but little of the affairs of Scotland, the reader however may 
have remarked, that this kingdom was intirely ſubjected to 
an arbitrary power, and withal, to epiſcopacy, contrary to 
the general bent of the people. When the prince of Orange's 
declaration for Scotland (the ſame in ſubſtance with that 
for England) appeared there, the preſbyterians began to take 
courage, thoſe at the helm not daring to uſe any violence for 
fear of a general inſurrection, which would have been ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the king's affairs at that juncture. 
Things remained in this fituation, till the king's party began 
to retire into England. For though the Scotch biſhops had 
publiſhed an abhorrence of the prince's expedition, it was by 
no means the ſentiments of the nation in general. Every one 
felt the weight of the yoke impoſed on them, and the epiſ- 
copalians themſelves had rcaſon to fear, that under the pre- 
rence of humbling the preſbyterians, the king intended to 
deſtroy the protcftant religion. So far their caſe was the 
ſame with that of the Engliſh. And therefore the duke of 
Queenſbury, and ſome other Scotiſh gentlemen were come 
to London, to deſire a free parliament. Hence may be 
known, what the Scots thought of their preſent ſlavery, 
The lord chancellor, upon the news of king James's with- 
drawing, immediately refigned the great ſeal, and retired 
trom Edinburgh. Upon which, the populace of that city 
inſulted and rifled, not only the Roman catholics, but alſo 
thoſe who had appeared molt devoted to the epiſcopal party. 
So, the biſhops were forced to retire, to avoid the inſults of 
the preſbytcrians, who were now much ſuperior to their 
late perſecutors. On the other hand, ſeveral Scotch Jords 
and gentlemen repaired to London, to obſerve the motions 
there, and to determine their conduct by that of the En- 
gliſh. | | | 

The prince of Orange, who could not viſit Scotland, aſ— 
ſembled all the Scotch nobility and gentry then in London, 
who mecting at St. James's, to the number of thirty lords 
and fourſcore gentlemen, he aſked their advice, what was 
ta be done for ſecuring the proteſtant religion, and reſtoring 
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their laws and liberties, according to his declaration? Ap. 
this ſhort ſpeech, the lords and gentlemen repaire tg be 
council chamber at Whitehall, and chofing duke Hamy,” 
their preſident, conſulted together, what advice was 4 
proper to be given to the prince. This affair was in elfect 
ſettled the firit day. But on the morrow they Were inter 
rupted by a propoſal from the earl of Arran, that the hi. 
ſhould be defired to return and call a free parliament, Tie 
tendency of this propoſal was eafily ſeen, and therefore it Bs 
unanimouily rejected. At laſt, it was agreed to preſent 10 
addreſs to the prince of Orange, to deſite him to take 950 
bim the adminiſtration of all affairs, both civil and military 
and to call a general meeting of the ſtates to be bolden th, 
14th of the following March. This addreſs being preſented 
to the prince, he defired time to conſider of it, and tg 
days after returned much the ſame anſwer as he had to the 
Englith. 

The proſpect from Ireland was not ſo pleaſing. The 61 
of Tyrconnel, a zealous papilt, and entirely devoted to the 
king, was lord-lieutenant, and ſupported by an army, which 


loft 


he had taken care to compoſe of popiſh officers and {oldiers 


There was room therefore to fear, that the earl would ng 
ſubinit to the reſolutions taken in England, and he was nö. 


then to be forced ro obedience. Mean while, the Prince of 


Orange having received addreſſes not only from the Enpljj, 
lords and commons concerning Ireland, but likewiſe [rom the 
proteſtants of that kingdom, could not but endeavour t 
procure the happineſs of a nation which depended upon ys. 
land. It was therefore thought proper to ſummon the «1 
of Tyrconnel by a letter, to ſubmit to the preſent admini. 
ſtration in England. The delivery of this letter was commit- 
ted to colonel Hamilton, who promiſed to ſecond it with his 
perſuaſions. But it was afterwards known, that he acted in 
concert with Tyrconnel directly to oppoſe it. 

The prince, and the lords, as I have ſaid, had ordered 
the forces diſbanded by the earl of Feverſham to re-aflemble, 
When this was done, the prince diſcharged the arrears of the 
Engliſh army, with two hundred thouſand pounds, alvanced 
in tour days by the city of London, fixty thouſand of which 
was lent by fir Samue! Daſhwood. After this, he ordered 1 
reform of eight new railed regiments, beſides the troop of 
life-guards, commanded by the lord Dover, who were | 
papiſts. Then, ſeveral colonels and other officers having te- 
ſigned their commiſſions on account of the new oath exated 


of them, he filled their places with proteſtants, and in a word 
took all poſſible care to put the army under ſuch a regulation, 


as might render it ſerviceable to the ſtate. 

'The archbiſhop of Canterbury had hitherto declined wait- 
ing on the prince of Orange. But at laſt he ſent a compli- 
ment to the prince, and with ſeven or eight biſhops more 
ſigned the atlociation, after ſome words were ſoftened in it, 
that gave them uneaſineſs. | 

About the ſame time, ninety diſſenting miniſters attended 
the prince, and aſſured him of their fervent prayers for thc 
preſervation of his perſon, and the ſucceſs of his endeavours 
for the defence and propagation of the proteſtant inrereſt, 
The prince returned a favourable anſwer, though expreſſed in 
general terms, inſinvatipg, that it would not be his fault, it 
they were not made eaſy. | 

In the mean time, the elections for the members of the 
convention proceeded with all imaginable freedom. The 
eleCtors gave their votes according to their own inclinations, 
without 1ollicitations from the prince, or his friends. Mote— 
over, the prince had ordered the ſoldiers to remove at a cer- 


tain diſtance from the places of election, to take away all 


pretence of compulſion. 

Mean while, the prince conſidering, that the convention 
was to ſettle the goverment, thought proper to ſend for his 
princeſs; ſince if, as it was probable, the convention ſhould 
declare the throne vacant, no perſon had a juſter pretenfion 
to it than ſhe, Very likely alſo, he thought he had himſcit 
room to aſpire to it, by his late great ſervice to the Ungliſh. 
But a ſevere froſt retarded her departure from Holland longer 


'than he expected. 


[1688-9] The commons met the 22d of January in two 
houſes, as a parliament. The pcers choſe George Savile, 
marquis of Hallifax, for their ſpeaker ; and the commons, 
Mr. Henry Powle. In each houſe was read the folloving letter 
from the prince of Orange, on the occaſion of the meeting: 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I have endeavoured to the utmoſt of my power, to per- 
form what was defired from me, in order to the public peace 
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and ſafety; and I do not know that any thing hath been 
omitted Which might tend to the preſervation of them, ſince 
the adminiſtration of affairs was put into my hands. It now 
lieth upon you to lay the toundations of a firm ſecurity for 
our religion, your laws, and your liberties. I do not doubt, 
but that by ſuch a full and free repreſcntative of the nation, 
as is now met, the ends of my declaration will be attained!: 
and ſince it hath pleated God hitherto to bleſs my good in- 
tentions with ſo great ſucceſs, [ truſt in him, that he will 
compleat his own work, by lending a ſpirit of peace and 
union to influence your counſels, that no interruption may be 
given to A happy and laſting ſettlement. 

„The dangerous condition of the proteſtants in Ireland, 
requiring a large and ſpeedy fuccour, and the preſent ſtate 
of things abroad, oblige me to tell you, that next to the 
danger of unſeaſonable divifions among ourſelves, nothing 
can be ſo fatal as too great delay in your conſultations. The 
States, by whom J have been enabled to reſcue this nation, 
may ſuddenly feel the ill effects of it, both by being too 
long deprived of the ſervice of their troops, which are now 
here, and of your early aſſiſtance againſt a powerful enemy, 
who hath declared a wer againſt them. And as England is 
by treaty already engaged to help them upon fuch exigencics, 
ſo I am confident, that their cheartul concurrence to preſerve 
this kingdom with ſo much hazard to themſelves, will meet 
with all the returns of friendſhip and aſſiſtance, which may 
be expected from you, as proteſtants and Englithmen, when— 
ever their condition will require it. 

Given at St. James's the 22d day of January, 
6 1688-9.” | 


Aſter the reading of this letter, the two houſes preſented 
an addreſs to the prince, in which they acknowledged him, 
under God, the deliverer ot the nation : they approved like- 
wiſe of all that he had done fince he had been intruſted with 
the adminiſtration, which they prayed him to continue till 
farther application ſhould be made to him by them, which 
ſhould be done with all convenient ſpeed. They promiſed 
alſo to diſpatch the matters recommended to them by his let- 
ter. The prince in his anſwer accepted the offers made him 
by the two houfes, and ſtrongly preſſed them to a confider- 
ation of the affairs of Europe. | 

The firſt thing done by the two houſes after their addreſs 
of thanks to the prince, was to appoint a day of public thankſ- 
giving to God, tor the happy deliverance of the nation. As, 
on theſe occaſions, prayers ſuitcd to the day are always com- 
poſed by the biſhops, they had an order to inſert a particular 
prayer for the prince of Orange. 7 

In the mean time, king James, pefceiving the prejudice 
his flight would do him, endeavoured to prevent it, by a let— 
ter directed to the © lords, and others of his privy-council.” 
He repeated the reaſons contained in the writing left on his 
table at his departure from Rocheſter, and declared his in— 


tention to return to England tor the holding a free parlia- 


ment. He reproached the prince of Orange with artifices 
to hinder his holding fuch a pailiament, and required their 
advice, © What was fit to be done by him towards his re- 
turning.” Though this letter was immediately printed and 
diſperſed, it was little regarded. Even the perſons to whom 


it was addrefſed, judged it not proper to return an anſwer, 


at a time the convention was fitting. James therefore ſent a 


letter of the ſame tenor to both houſes of the convention, 


aiding a promiſe, on the word of a king, of a pardon even 
to thole that betrayed him, (ſome few excepted) and a re- 
lolution, by an act of oblivion, to cover all faults. But 
both houſes returning the letters unopened, the king's friends 
complained of it, as of a great hardlhip. 

The houſe of commons deferred their fitting till the 28th 
of January, to give time to the reſt of their members to come 
up to town. That day, Mr. Dolben, fon to the late arch- 
biſhop of York, made a long ſpeech to prove the vacancy of 
tae throne, by the king's deterting the kingdom. Upon this 
arole a debate, which held four or five hours, and ended with 
this memorable vote: | 
That king James the Second, having endeavoured to 
lubvert the conſtitution of the kingdom, by breaking the 
original contract between king and people; and by the ad- 
e ot jeluits and other wicked perſons, having violated the 
undamecntal laws, and withdrawn himlelf out of the king— 
dom, hath * abdicated” the government, and that the throne 
18 thereby become vacant.” | 

The next day, the commons farther voted, “ That it 


The chief of thoſe that voted for a regency, were, the dukes of Somerſet 
— SE 7 . - * - $ 1 % = * _— 
and Beaufort; the calls of Kent, Pembroke, Clarendon, Rocheſter, Craven, 


Veſtmoreland, Scaridale, Chetterfield, Litchfield, Yarmouth, and Liadicy ; 
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hath been found by experience to be inconſiſtent with this 
proteſtant kingdom, to be governed by a popiſh prince.” 
They preſented likewiſe an addrets to the prince of Orange, 
for the fopping all ſhips that were going to France. Tuo 
days after, they voted, that the thanks of the houſe ſhould 


be given to the clergy of the church of England, who 


had retuſed to read in the churches the King's declaration 
for toleration ; and allo to the officers and ſoldiers, for hav- 
ing teſtified their ready adherence to the proteſtant religion 
and to all ſuch as had appeared in arms tor rhe defence of 
the ſame. All theſe votes were ſent up to the lords for their 
concurrence. 

But in the houſe of lords things paſſed not with that una- 
nimity. There were ſeveral parties, who cauſed every quet- 
tion to be nicely examined. It was on the 29th of /.nuary, 
that the lords begin to conſider the vote ot the commons, 
concerning the vacancy of the throne. The firſt motion 
was, “ Not to agree with the commons that the throne was 
Vacant, but only to ſuphoſe it for the preſent, leaving it to 
be further examined afterwards, in order to cut thort ſeveral 
other queſtions, by determining this firſt, © Whether the 
throne being vacant, it ought to be filled up by a regent or a 
king?” Daniel Finch, earl of Nottingham, who was at the 
head of the pariy for a regent, made a long ſpeech, alledg— 
ing ſeveral arguments tor a regency, taken trom the Englith 
and other hiſtories, He inſiſted particularly upon what had 
very lately patſed in Portugal, where, Alphonto VI. being 
depoſed, his brother, don Pedro, had only the title of re- 


gent of the kingdom conferred on him. But the marquis of 


Hallitax and the earl of Danby demonſtrated on the other 
fide, the inſuperable difficulties attending the adminittration 
of the government under a regent. At laſt, after a very 
long debate, the queſtion being put to tae vote, fifty-one 
were tor a king, and torty-nine tor a regency *, Thirtcen 
biſhops were among the laſt, and but two among the firtt, 
namely, Dr. Compton bithop of London, and Sir Jonathan 
Trelawney bithop of Briſtol. The archbithop of Canterbury 
was ablent. | | 

It the principles advanced by the church of England in 
the reign of Charles II. and the doctrine of paſſive- obedience 
and non-refiſtance ſo ſtrenuouily maintained, and publicly 


preached, be remembered, it will not be thought very ſtrange, 
that the biſhops ſhould refuſe to vote for depoſing king James, 


and ſetting another king on the throne. This was directly 
contrary to the maxims they had not long fince approved, 
and from which they did not think proper to depart cntirely. 
The truth is, by maintaining theſe extravagant maxims, 


without admitting any linitations, at a time when they 


thought only of oppoſing the principles of the republicans, 
they had thrown themſelves into a very dangerous ſtrait, of 
which they were not ſenfible, till they ſaw the proteſtant 
religion expoſed to the danger attending theſe maxims. They 
perceived then, it was abſolutely neceflary to limit the regal 
authority, and were themſelves the firſt to do it, by openly 
refuſing to read the declaration for liberty of conſcience. 
Hercin they acted directly contrary to the principle of paſ— 
ſive-obedience and non-reſiſtance, maintained before with 


ſuch ardour by the church of England. This the king re- 


proached them with, when he told them, He did not expect 
to meet with reſiſtance from the church. So, after eſta— 
bliſhing as an eflential doctrine of the church of England, 


that the royal power is by divine right, and that the king can 


never be diſobeyed without fin, they ſhewed by their own 


practice, that it muſt be received with this reſtriction, 


« When the king enjoins things according to law. But in 
caſe his commands are contrary to law, he not only may, 


but even ought to be reſiſted,” A doctrine which would 


never have been conteſted, had it been thus explained at 
firſt, When I ſay the biſhops, I mean the church of Eng- 
land in general. 8 

It is therefore certain, that when the queſtion was to be 


decided, Whether, on ſuppoſition of the vacancy of the 


throne, it ſhould be filled with a king or a regent, the 
church cf England was ſatisfied that James II. had violated 
the laws, and no longer deſerved to be truſted with the go— 
vernment of the k.ngdom. This was the general opinion. 
The only point was to know, whether the title of king 
ſhould be left him, and a regent appointed to govern in his 
room, or whether another king ſhould be ſet on the throne. 
It is ealy to lee the little difference between a king actually 
depoſed, whoſe throne 1s filled by another, and a tugitive 
king, trom whom no more orders are io be received, and 


the lords Weymouth, Coventry, Brooke, Leigh, Ferrars, Chandois, Jermin, 
Arundel of 'Irerite, Dartmouth, Godolphin, Gritim, &c. Kennet, p. 5.4.4 
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whoſe authority is exerciſed by a regent not of his own 
chufing. But, beſides the particular view ſome lords might 
have, of rendering the reſtoration of king James leſs difficult, 
by leaving him the title of king, the biſhops found a con- 
ſiderable advantage in a regency. For by that they did not 
ſwerve ſo far from the principle they had before preached, 
and cauſed to be preached, that the regal power is jure di— 
vino. Indeed, when religion was in extreme danger, they 
had not thought fit to inſiſt upon this principle. They bad not 
only ſuffered and approved the prince of Orange's coming 
to the relief of their religion, but moreover, ſome had in- 
vited him into England. But the ſtorm being over, the 
king a fugitive, the catholic party ſuppreſſed, and all fear 
/ vaniſhed, they believed they ought not entirely to depart 
from their principles. If, for their own ſafety, they were 
willing the kingdom ſhould be governed, not by king James, 
but by a regent, they could not, on the other hand, reſolve 
openly to recede from what they had maintained, that 
the regal power is jure divino, and the king's character in- 
delible. . | 
On the morrow, January 3o, this queſtion was put in 
the houſe of lords, Whether or no there was an original 
contract between the king and people?“ This queſtion was 
warmly debated, ſeveral maintaining, that ſuch a contract, 


was only a chimera. Others rejecting the general ailertions. 


urged by the firſt, and the inſtances brought from the practice 
of other countries, confined themſelves to the particular 
conſtitution of the Engliſh government. They endeavoured 
to ſhew, that it muſt Lave been by virtue of ſuch a contract, 
that the parliament was poſſeſſed jointly with the king, of 
the legiſlative power: otherwiie, the right of the parliament, 
in their opinion, could be founded only upon cuſtom, which 
was not ſufficient to balance the King's pretended divine 
right : whence it would follow, that the king, in virtue of 
his divine right, might aboliſh this cuſtoni, and render 
himſelf abſolute. But that the prevention of ſuch a miſ- 
fartune was the occaſion of their preſent meeting. The 
queſtion being put to the vote, fifty-three were for the original 
contract, and torty-fix only againſt it. 

The next day they took into conſideration the word 
cc abdicated,” and entered into a grammatical diſpute, to 
know whether the word could be underſtood only of a vo- 
luntary abdication, without any mixture of compulſion, and 
it was concluded, that the word ** deſerted” was more proper. 
They next examined the word“ vacant,” and put this queſtion, 
„Whether king James, having broke that original contract 
between him and his people, and deſerted the government, 
the throne was thereby vacant?” The debates upon this 
queſtion were longer, and more warm than any of the 
former. In ſhort, the party that maintained, it was a law- 
maxim, That, * The King never dies,” and conſequently, 
that the throne can never be vacant, carried the negative of 
the queſtion by eleven voices. But on the morrow, forty 
lords entcred their proteſtations againſt the vote. As - the 
lords vote was founded upon the crown's devolving, on the 
king's demiſe, immediately to the next heir without any 
vacancy, ſome of the other party moved, that ſuppoſing 
king James to be dead in law, the prince and princeſs of 
Orange ſhould be declared king and queen. But this was 
alſo carried in the negative by five voices. 

If theſe ſeveral reſolutions be conſidered, and compared 
together, the lords will doubtleſs ſeem to have rendered it 
impoſkble to ſettle the government any way. In the firſt 
place, the firſt vote by which the regency was rejected, was 
founded upon the ſuppoſition of the throne's being vacant, 
and yet by the laſt vote it was carried, that the throne was 
not. vacant. Secondly, it appeared, that they were not for 
king James. It was agreed, he had broke the original con- 
tract, and deſerted the government, and yet it was decided, 
that the throne was not vacant. Thirdly, in voting that the 
throne was not vacant, becauſe the king never dies, and the 
regal authority devolves, after the King's natural or civil 
death, to the next heir, they retuſed ro acknowledge the 
princeſs of Orange for queen. There remained therefore 
but one expedicnt, namely, to recognize for king the prince 
of Wales, who was conveyed into France; a prince, that 
by moſt of the Englith was believed ſoppoſititious, and be- 
ſides would, probably, be educated in the Romiſh religion. 
But the commons had voied, and the lords concurred after— 
wards to the vote, that it was inconſiſtent with a proteſtant 
kingdom, to be governed by a popiſh King. The ſeveral 
reſolutions of the lords upon the queſtions propoſed, ſeem 
therefore to tend iviely to render the ſettling of the govern- 
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ment impracticable. This, no doubt, was the i'm of 4 
among them, that the difficulties might not poſſibly be Fon 
mounted, but by recalling king James. Many were Catisfieg 
of this, and therefore a petition was drawn up to be preſent. 
to the lords, deſiring, in plain terms, that the Prince 15 
princeſs of Orange might be ſettled on the throne, 6040 
was taken to get this petition figned by all ſorts of Dongle 
that by the great number of ſubſcribers it might paſs for the 
ſenſe of the nation. But the prince of Orange not liking thi 
way of proceeding, ſent the lord- mayor orders, to put * 
to this tumultuous project, which was accordingly done. b 
The 2d of February, the lords ſent a meſſage, to acquaint 
the commons with two amendments they had made to the 
vote of the 28th of January. The firſt was, inflead of Fig 
word ** abdicated,” they would have ** deſerted” Put in 
The ſecond, that the words, “ and that the throne is thereby 
become vacant,” ſhould be left out. The commons, ng 
pleaſed. with theſe two amendments, appointed a conmi:; 
to draw up reaſons why they muſt infiſt upon their vote 
and defired a conference with the lords upon that ſubj.& 
This conference produced no effect, each houſe perfiſtigs in 
their opinion. Only the earl of Nottinghan intimated from 
the lords, that they infiſted upon the amendments, not t 
favour king James, but ſolely to maintain hereditary right 
in the fear that the election of a king might deſtroy thy 
right. But the commons perſiſting {till in their opinion, by 
a ſuperiority, of two hundred and eighty-two, againſt og; 
hundred and fifty-one, appointed twenty-four of their mot 


ce 


able members to manage on this extraordinary occafion at x 


free conference, for which the lords named on their part, the 
carls of Nottingham, Clarendon, Rocheſter, Pembroke, with 
the biſhop of Ely, and ſome others. | | 

As this conference between the two houſes is the moſt re. 
markable ever known in England, as well for the impor. 
tance of the thing itſelf, as for the ability of the manayers 
I ſhall inſert it at large, and take the liberty to add one 
remarks, for the illuſtration of the ſpeeches made on this 
occafion. 

Mr. Hampden, who opened the conference, ſaid, My 
lords, „The word ABDICATED, the commons con- 
ceive, is of a larger ſignification than the word your lord{hips 
are pleaſed to uſe, DESERTED ; but not too large to be ap- 
plied to all the recitals in the beginning of th: commons 
vote, to which they meant it ſhould be applied, Nor ought 
it to be reſtrained to a voluntary expreſs reſignation, only in 
word or writing ; overt-aCts there are, that will be ſignificant 
enough to amount to it. My lords, That the common law of 
England is not acquainted with the word, it is from the 
modeſty of our Jaw, that it is not willing to ſuppoſe there 
ſhould be any unfortunate occaſion of making ule of it. 

** Your lordſhips next amendment is, that your lordfſhips 
have left out the laſt words in the commons vote, And that 
the throne is thereby vacant,” My lords, the commons con- 
ceive it a true propoſition, and that the throne is vacant; 
and they think they make it appear, that this is no new 
phraſe; neither is it a phraſe that perhaps ſome of the old 
records may be ſtrangers to, or not well acquainted with : 
but they think it not chargeable with conſequences that your 
lordſhips have been pleaſed to draw from it, That it will 
make the crown of England become elective.“ If the throne 
had been full, we know your lordſhips would have aſſigned 
that, as a reaſon of your diſagreement, by telling us who 


filled it; and it would be known by ſome public royal act, 


which might notify to the people, in whom the kingly 
government reſided ; neither of which hath been done, and 
yet your lordſhips will not allow the throne to be vacant.”— 

Mr. Sommers“ ſaid * If it be an objection that the 
word © abdicated' hath not a known ſenſe in the common law 
of England, there is the ſame objection againſt the word 


* deſerted :* So that your lordſhips firſt reaſon hath the ſame 


force againſt your own amendment, as it hath againſt the 
term uſed by the commons. The words are both Latin worcs, 
and uſed in the beſt authors, and both of a known figniti- 
cation; their meaning is very well underſtood ; though 1t be 
true, their meaning be not the ſame : the word * abdicate 
doth naturally and properly fignify, entirely to renounce, 


throw off, diſown, relinquiſh any thing or perſon, ſo as to 


have no further to do with it; and that whether it be done 
by expreſs words, or in writing,” (which is the ſenſe your 
lordſhips put upon it, and which is properly refignation ct 
ceſhon) or, © by doing ſuch acts as are inconſiſtent with the 
holding, or retaining of the thing ;' which the commons 
take to be the preſent caſe, and therefore made choice of the 


word 
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word © abdicate,' as that which they they thought did, above 
all others, moſt properly expreſs that meaning : and in this 
latter ſenſe it is taken by others.” [Here, to ſhew that it was 
the true ſignification of the word, he urged the authorities of 
Grotius, Calvin, Briſonius, Budæus, and Praleius.] But 
the word, * deſerted,” hath not only a very doubtful ſignifi- 
cation, but in common acceptance, both of the civil and 
common law, doth ſignify only a bare withdrawing, a tem- 
porary quitting a thing, a neglect only which leaveth the 
party at liberty of returning to it again.” {For this he 
quoted Spigelius and Bartolus, adding, | “ Hence it appears, 
that that is called “ deſertion,” which is temporary and re- 
lievable: that is called “ dereliction,” where there is no power 
or right to return. So in the civil law, the word * deſert” 
is uſed to ſignify, ſoldiers leaving their colours. And in the 
cannon law to © deſert” a benefice, fignifies no more than to 
be non-reſident. In both caſes, the party hath not only a 
right of returning, but is bound to return again: which, my 
lords, as the commons do not take to be the preſent caſe, 
ſo they cannot think that your lordſhips do; becauſe it is 
expreſly ſaid in one of your reaſons given in defence of the 
laſt amendment, That your lordſhips have been, and are 
willing, to ſecure the nation againſt the return of king James: 
which your lordſhips would not, in juitice, do, it you did 
look upon it as no more than a neghgent withdrawing, which 
leaveth a liberty to the party to return. For which reaſons, 
my lords, the commons cannot agree. to the firſt amendment, 
to inſert the word © deſerted” inſtead of * abdicatcd ;* becauſe 
it doth not in any ſort come up to their ſenſe of the thing: 
ſo they do apprehend it doth not reach your lordſhips meaning, 
as it is exprefled in your reaſons; whereas they look upon 
the word “ abdicated,*” to expreſs properly what is to be in- 
ferred from that part of the vote, to which your lordſhips 
have agreed, © That king James the Second, by going about 
to ſubvert the conſtitution, and by breaking the original 
contract between king and people, and by violating the fun— 
damental laws, and by withdrawing himſelf out of the king- 
dom,” hath hereby renounced to be a king, according to the 
conſtitution, by avowing to govern by a deſpotic power, 
unknown to the conſtitution, and inconſiſtent with it; he 
hath renounced to be king according to the law, ſuch a king 
as he ſwore to be at the coronation, ſuch a king to whom 
the allegiance of an Engliſh ſubject is due; and hath ſet up 
another kind of dominion, which is to all intents an“ abdica- 
tion, or abandoning of his legal title, as fully as if it had been 
done by expreis words (1.)' 


Remark (1). It is caſy to perceive, that theſe two ſpeeches 


of Mr. Hampden and Mr, Sommers reter to what was ob- 
jected by the lords in a former conference againſt the word 
* abdicated,” and the“ vacancy of the throne.” I thought 
proper to omit that firſt conference, becauſe moſt of the 
things therein alledged, are repeated in this. However, it 
may be ſeen here by the. commons anſwers, what the lords 
objections were. 

Mr. ſerjeant Holt added, For that part of your 
lordſhip's objection. © That it is not a word known to the 
common law of England,” that cannot prevail; for your 
lordihips very well know, we have very few words in our 
tongue, that are of equal antiquity with the common law: 
your lordſhips know the language of England is altered 


greatly in the ſeveral ſucceſſions of time, and the intermix- 


ture of other nations ; and if we ſhould be obliged to make 
uſe only of words then known and in uſe, what we ſhould 
deliver in ſuch a dialect, would be very difficult to be un- 
derſtood. 

* Your lordſhip's ſecond reaſon for your firſt amendment, 
in changing the word * abdicated' for the word deferted,” is, 
* Becauſe in the common acceptation of the civil law, ab- 
dication' is a voluntary expreſs act of renunciation. That 
is the general acceptation of the word, and I think the com- 
mons do uſe the word in this caſe, becauſe it hath that 
ſignification: but I do not know whether your lordſhips 
mean a voluntary expreſs act or formal deed of renunciation : 
it you do ſo, I confeſs I know of none in this caſe : but my 
lords, both in the common law of England, and in the civil 
law, and in common underſtanding, there are expreſs acts 
of renunciation that are not by deed; for if your lordſhips 
Peaſe to obſerve, the government and magiſtracy is under a 
truſt, and any acting contrary to that truſt, is a renouncing 
of the truſt, though it be not a renouncing by formal deed ; 
for it is a plain declaration by act and deed, though not in 
writing, that he who hath the truſt, acting contrary, is a 
diſclaimer of the truſt ; eſpecially, my lords, if the actings 
be ſuch as are inconſiſtent with, and ſubverſive of this truſt: 
for how can a man in reaſon or ſenſe, expreſs a greater re- 


nunciation of a truſt, than by the conſtant declarations of his 
actions to be quite contrary to that truſt ?” | 

Then the earl of Nottingham ſpoke on the fide of the lords, 
and ſaid, The main reaſon of the change of the word 
* deferted,” is upon the account of the conſequence drawn in 
the concluſion of your vote, That the throne is thereby 
vacant ;* that is, what the commons mean by that expreſſion, 
whether you mean it is fo vacant as to null the ſucceſſion in 
the hereditary line, and fo all the heirs to be cut off, which 
we ſay will make the crown elective? And it may be fit for 
us to ſettle that matter firſt, and when you know what the 
conſequence of the throne being vacant means in the vote as 


you underſtand it, I believe we ſhould much better be able 


to ſettle the difference about the two words (2).” 

Rem. (2.) It does not appear that the commons had any 
thoughts of making the crown elective, This was a conſe— 
quence aſcribed to them by the lords, to have an occaſion to 
contradict the vacancy of the throne. 

To this it was replied by ſerjeant Maynard, “ My lords, 
when there is a preſent defect of one to exerciſe the admini- 
ſtration of the government, I do conceive, the declaring a 
vacancy, and proviſion of a fupply for it, can never make 
the crown elective. The commons apprehend there is fuch 
a defect now; and by conſequence a preſent neceſſity for the 
{upply of the government, and that will be next for your lord- 
ſhips conſideration, and theirs afterwards. If the a«ttemiting 
the utter deſtruction of the ſubject, and ſubverſion of the 
conſtitution, be not as much an * abdication' as the attempt- 


ing of a father to cut a ſon's throat, I know not what is. 
My lords, the conſtitution, notwithſtanding the vacancy, is 


the fame ; the laws that are the foundations and rules of that 
conſtitution are the ſame; but if there be in any particular 
inſtance, a breach of that conſtitution, that will be an 
* abdication,” and that abdication' will infer a vacancy. It 


is not that the commons do ſay, * The crown of England is 


always and perpetually eleCtive ;* but it is more neceilary 
that there be a ſupply, when there is a defect, and the doing 
of that would be no alteration of the monarchy from a ſuc- 
ceſſive one to an elective.” | 
Then the biſhop of Ely on the fide of the lords, faid, 
«© Gentlemen, — That © abdicated* may be tacitly by 
ſome overt- acts, Mr. Sommers very truly did alledge out of 
Grotius: but I defire to know whether Grotius, chat great 
author, in treating on this ſubject, doth not interpoſe this 
caution, * It there be a yielding to the times: if there be a 
going away, with a purpoſe of ſeeking to recover what is 
tor the preſent left or forſaken ;* in plain Engliſh, if there 
were any thing of force or juſt fear in the caſe, that doth 
void the notion of * abdication.” _ 
Mr. ſerjeant Maynard replied, “ But, my lords, that is 
not any part of the caſe declared by the commons in this 
vote; when the whole kingdom and the proteſtant religion, 
our laws, and liberties have been in danger of being ſub- 
verted, an enquiry muſt be made into the authors and in- 
ſtruments of this attempt, and if he who had the adminiſtra— 
tion intruſted to him, be found the author and actor in it, 
what can that be but a renunciation of his truſt, and conſe- 
quently his place thereby vacant? * Abdication,” (under 
favour) is an Engliſh word; and your lordſhips have told us, 
the true ſignification of it is a renunciation. We have indeed, 
for your lordſhips ſatisfaction, ſhewn its meaning in foreign 
authors; it is more than a deferting* the government, or 
leaving 1t with a purpoſe of returning.” | 
The biſhop of Ely replied, ©* The objection of the lords 
againſt the word * abdicated,” is, © That it is of too large a 
ſignification for the caſe in hand.“ Ir ſeems to be acknow- 
ledged, that it reaches a great way; and therefore the lords 
would have a. word made uſe of, which ſignifies only, © the 
ceaſure of the excerciſe of a right (3).” | 
Rem. (3.) Hitherto the lords had not clearly diſcovered 
why they rejected the word © abdicated.” It appears here, by 
what the biſhop of Ely fays, that it was becauſe this word 
expreſſed the commons meaning too well, and therefore the 
lords would have another word in its ſtead, from which the 


vacancy of the throne could not be inferred. 
The biſhop adds, 


{tion of that. And I think we have by another vote, de- 
clared, * That it is inconſiſtent with our laws, liberties, and 
religion, to have a papiſt to rule over this kingdom ; which 
I take to be only as to the actual exerciſe and adminiſtration 
of the government, It is Giotius his diſtinction between a 


right, and the exerciſe of that right: and as there is a natu- 


ral incapacity for the exerciſe, as ſickneſs, lunacy, infancy, 
doating old age, or an incurable difeaſe, rendering the party 


unfit 


| If there be ſuch a defect as 
hath been ſpoken of, it muſt be ſupplied ; there is no que- 
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unſit for human focicty, as leproſy, or the like; fo, I rake 
it, there is a moral incapacity ; and that I conceive to be a 
full irremoveable perſuaſion in a falſe religion, contrary to 
the doctrine of chriſtianity. Then there muſt be a proviſion 
undoubtedly made for ſupplying this defect in the exerciſe, 
and an intermediate government taken care for; becauſe 
become neceſſary for the ſupport of the government, it he to 
whom the right of ſucceſſion doth belong, makes the exer- 
eiſe of his government impracticable, and our obedience to 
him, confiſtently with the conftitution of our religion, im- 
poſſible ; but that, I take it, doth not alter that right, nor is 
an © abdication' of the right (4.)” | 

Rem. (4.) It muſt be remembered that the. biſhop of 
Ely's pofition, which was atterwards maintained by others, 
was, that“ there was a real diſtinction between a right, and 
the exerciſe of that right.” They readily agreed, that 
James II, ſhould be deprived of the exerciſe of the right to 
govern, bur not of the right itſelf, Upon this diſtinction all 
the arguments of the lords are grounded, 

« «© Abdication' (continued he) no doubt is, by adoption, 
an Englith word, and well known to Ingliſhmen converſant 
in books. Now it is objected, that it is not a word as ancient 
as the common law of England. We find it iv Cicero, —— 
where it ſometimes ſignifies,“ The renouncing the actual 
excrciſe of a right,” and ſometimes, The renouncing of the 
very right,“ ſo that the fignification is doubtful ; and ſuch 
words we hope the commons will not think fit to uſe in a 
caſe of this nature and confequence as ours now in debate, 
And befides, the lords apprehend, that great inconveniencies 
will follow upon the uſe of this word, if it mean a © renoun- 
cing abſolutely of that right. Then there is another 
diſtinction in thole authors that write concerning this point, 
which are chiefly the © civilians,” There may be an * abdi- 
cation” that may * forfeit the power of a king only ;“ and 
there may be one, that may torteit both that and the crown 
too.“ It is a diſtinction indeed in other words, but to the 
ſame ſenſe. Thoſe * abdications' that are of power only, 
are incapacitics; whether thoſe I call natural and involuntary, 
as defects of ſenſe, age, or body, or the like; or moral or 
voluntary, as contrariety in religion; an inſtance whercof 
there was lately in Portugal, which was a * forfeiture only 
of the power,” and, not of the © name,” and © honour of a 
King; for though the adminiſtration was put into the younger 
brother's hand, the patents, and other public inſtruments ran 
in the elder brother's name (5.)” | 

Rem. (5.) If the biſhop of Ely had only a view to 
James II, the inſtance of the natural incapacities which made 
Alphonſo VI, king of Portugal, forfeit the exercite of the 
regal power, does not ſeem to be to his purpoſe ; ſince theſe 
incapacities were not the point in queſtion, with regard to 
James II, which may make it ſuſpected, that he had an eye 
to the prince of Wales. For, as will hereafter appear, the 
lords, in maintaining, that the throne was not vacant, pre- 


tended that by the civil or natural death of the king, the 


next heir was immediately to fill the throne, and this heir, 
according to ſome, was the prince of Wales. But as he was 
a minor, an intermediate governor mult be appointed to go- 
vern in his name. | 

„ This is not, without all doubt, naturally an “ abdica- 
tion” in the full extent of the word; nor do [ here (as I ſaid) 


conſider, whether that the King be gone out of the kingdom, 


or ſtay in it; but only, whether he be fit for the adminiſtra— 
tion, which mutt be provided for, be he here, or gone away. 
But the higheſt inſtance of an“ abdication,” is, when a prince 
is not only unable to execute his power, but acts quite con- 
trary to it; which will not be antwered by ſo bare a word 
as * endeavour.* I take theſe to be all the diſtinEtions of 
« abdications.” Now, if this laſt inſtance of an“ abdication 
of both power and right,” take place in a ſucceeding mo- 
narchy, the coniequence will be, © That there is forfeiture 
of the whole right; and then that hereditary ſucceſſion 1s cut 
off; which, I believe, is not intended by the commons. 
But here is one thing that is mentioned in this vote, which 
I would have well confidered, for the preſervation of the 
ſucceſſion, and that is the original compact: we mull think, 
ſure, that meant of the compact, thar was made at the firſt 
time, when the government was firſt inſtituted, and the con- 
ditions, that cach part of the government ſhould obſerve on 
their part, of which this is the mot fundamental, That 
king, lords, and commons, in parliament atlembled, ſhould 
bave the power of making new laws, and altcring of old 
ones :” and that being one law which ſettles tne ſucceſſion, 
it is as much a part of the original compact as any: then 
af ſuch 4 caſe happens, as an * abdication” in a ſucceſſive 
kingdom, without doubt, the conputct being made to the 


* 


inſtance in ſeven fince the conqueſt, wherein the right bei 
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king, his heirs, and ſucceſſors, the diſpoſition of the eggs“ 
cannot fall to us, till all the heirs do © abdicate' two, Tus 
are indeed many examples, and too many interruptions 5. 
the lineal ſucceſſion of the crown of England : I think len 
hath been put by: but that doth not follo, that eber 
breach of the firſt original contract, gives us power to hot 
of the lineal ſucceſſion; eſpecially, I think, fince the ature 
of queen Elizabeth, and king James the Firſt, tha kan 
eſtabliſhed the oath of allegiance to the king, his hei:s 100 
ſucceſſors; the law is ſtionger againſt ſuch a diſpofition: | 
grant, that from king William the Firſt, to Henry VII 
there. has been ſeven interruptions of the legal line ot her 
ditary ſuccefſion; but, I ſay, thoſe ſtatutes are made ting, 
that time, and the making of new laws, being as much , 
part of the original compact, as the obſerving old ones, 
or any thing elie, we are obliged to purſue thoſe lays 
till altered by the legiſlative power, which, fingly or joint. 
ly, without the royal aſſent, I ſuppoſe, we do not preteyy 
ES | 
Rem. (6.) By this reaſoning the lords and commons beine 
agreed, that a catholic king could not exerciſe the right of 
government, and James II, being a catholic; and as he might 
poſſibly have an infinite ſeries of fucceſſors from father to tr 
all catholics, 1t would follow, that England might be always 
governed by regents, | 8 
** Thele laws being made ſince the Jaſt interruption, we 
are not to go by any precedent that was made before the 
making thoſe laws. So that, all that I conceive ought to hz 
meant by our vote, is, But the ſetting afide the perſon thut 


N 
iv 


broke the contract: and, in a ſucceſſive kingdom, an „ab. 


dication' can only be a forfeiture, as to the perſon himſelf 
J hope, and am perſuaded, that both lords and commons et 
agree in this, * Not to break the line of ſucceſſion, fo as tg 
make the crown elective.“ And if that be declared, tha 
this © abdication? of king James the Second, reacheth no far 
ther than himſelf; and that it is to continue in the right line 


of ſucceſſion, that, 1 hope, will make all of one mind in this | 


important affair (J.)“ 

Rem. (J.) For the better underſtanding the biſhop «: 
Ely's ſpeech, as well as ſome others that follow, it mutt be 
obſerved, that among the lords who had votcd for the va- 
cancy of the throne, by a majority of eleven voices, there 


were two forts of men. The one, without any defire to fa- 
vour king James, or the prince of Wales, had no o'her view - 


than to oppoſe the republican party, who, under colour of 
gratitude to the prince of Orange, were labouring with all 
their power to have him elected king, reckoning it would be 
a large ſtep towards advancing the authority of the people, 
and rendering the crown elective. Some of the lords voted 
againſt the yacancy of the throne, chiefly in oppofition to 


this party. But there were others who carried their views 


farther, and by rendering the ſettling of the government im- 
practicable, laboured indirectly, either to cauſe king James 
to be recalled, or the prince of Wales to be acknowledged for 
king, knowing it would be impoſſible to prove him fuppot:- 
titious in a legal manner. But as theſe concealed themiclics 
among the others, and pretended only to defend hereditary 
right, it is hard to know by the ſpecches, who defianed only 
to maintain hereditary right, and who had farther views. 
This the reader is to remember, that he may not imagine, 
all the lords who voted againſt the vacancy of the throne, 
were for king James. : 

Then the earl of Clarendon ſpoke on the lords fide, and 
ſaid, ——** This breaking the original contract is a language 
that hath not been long uſed in this place; nor known in 
any of our law-books or public records, it is fprung up, bit 
as taken from ſome late authors, and thoſe none of the belt 
received. It is not denied, That the king is bound by law, 
and bound to perform the laws made, and to be made,” But 
I would take notice, that his obligation thereunto, doth nat 
proceed from his coronation-oath ; for our law ſaith, * He is 
as much king before he is crowne.l, as he is afterwards ; ard 
there is a natural allegiance due to him from the ſubiects 
immediately upon the deſcent of the crown upon him.“ [ 
was in great hopes, that you would have offered ſomething 
in anſwer to one of my lord of E1v's reaſons againſt that part 
of the vote, which declares, * The throne to be vacant," . 
That no act of the King's alone can bar, or defttoy, t + 
right of his heir to the crown, which is hereditary and na: 
elective (8.)” 

Rem. (8.) The earl of Clarendon begins with repreſent. 
ing the original contiact between King and people, 23 an un 
ginary thing. And yet he owns * the king is bound by Jaw, 
(though he cites none) and bound to perform, &c.“ But 85 
Ti: 


this obligation proceeds not from his coronation-oath. What 
is it then that binds him? 


« And then, if this matter goes no farther than king 
ames the Second, in his own perſon; how comes the vacancy 
and the ſupply to be devolved upon the people? for if he 
only be ſer aſide, then it 1s apparent, where the crown is to 
o, to the perſon that hath the next right of ſucceffion, and 
conſequently there is no vacancy.” (9. | 

Rem. (9-) The lords always ſpoke of the next heir, but 
without naming the prince of Wales, The reaſon is, that 
by raifing, as they thought, invincible obſtacles to the elec- 
tion of a new, king, they deſigned by degrees to lead the 
commons to propoſe the exainination of the prince of Wales's 
birtb. But the managers for the commons carefully avoided 
that ſnare, and therefore the prince of Wales was not ſo much 
a5 once mentioned by name in the conference. 

The earl of Nottingham added, „The lords hav- 
ing declared that they are willing, © to ſecure the nation 
againſt the return of king Jaines into this kingdom; and will 
therefore concur with the commons in any act that ſhall be 
thought neceitary to prevent ſuch his return, it ſhould ſeem 
we were agreed in that matter; and if that were the point, 
we ſhould find words proper ſoon enough to' exprets our 
meaning by. But I find neither of the words abdicated” or 
« deſerted,” will, on the one fide or on the other, be allowed 
to fignify this meaning. Therefore we ſhould come preſently 
to think of ſome other that would. But the reaſons why my 
lords did chiefly inſiſt upon the alteration of the word * ab- 
dicated, was, Becauſe they did apprehend, that it being a 
word not known to our laws, there might be other inferences 
drawn from it than they do apprehend our laws will warrant, 
from the caſe, as it is ſtated in the fact of this vote; and, as 
they conceive, is done in the concluding of the throne's being 
vacant.” Therefore, I think it would ſhorten the preſent de- 
bate, if we did ſettle the point of the vacancy firſt. For if 
we were ſure, that the throne were, or were not vacant, we 
ſhould eaſily light upon what word were proper to be uſed 
in this caſe,” 3 5 
Sir George Treby ſpeaking on the fide of the commons, 
ſaid, „ think, my lord, the preſent debate is to be- 
gin, where the difference between the two houſes doth. begin, 
and that is at the word “ abdicated.“ Original contract, 
is a phraſe and thing uſed by the learned Mr. Hooker, in 
his book of © Eccletiaſtical Polity.” But I have a greater 
authority than this, and that is your lordfhips own, who have 
agreed to all the vote, but this word * abdicated,” and the 
* vacancy of the throne.” But it is very much beyond what 
the vote before us doth lead us unto, To talk of the right 
of thoſe in the ſucceſſion : for that goes farther than the very 
laſt part of our vote, and it is ſtill to lead us yet farther, to 
ſay any thing about making the crown elective.” 'Then 
he endeavoured to prove that king James had actually“ ab- 
dicated” the kingdom, alledging the authority of Grotius, 
who ſays, That if there be any word or action that doth 


part with his office; that will amount to an abdication or re- 
nouneing.“ * Now (added he) 1 beg leave to put this caſe, 
That had king James the Second come here into the aſſembly 
of lords and commons, and expreſſed himſelf in writing, or 
words, to this purpoſe : “ I was born an heir to the crown 
of England, which is a government limited by laws, made 
in full parliament, by king, nobles, and commonalty ; and, 


the throne 3 and, now I find, I cannot make laws without 
the conſent of the lords and repreſentatives of the commons 
in parliament : I cannot ſuſpend laws that have been ſo made, 
without the conſent of my people; this indeed 1s the title 
of Kingſhip I hold by original contract, and the fundamental 
conſtitutions of the government; and my ſucceſſion to, 
and poſſeſſion of the crown, on theſe terms, is part of that 
contract: this part of the contract I am weary of, I do re- 
nounce it, I will not be obliged to obſerve it; nay, I am 
under an obligation not to comply with it ; I will not execute 
the laws that have been made; nor ſuffer others to be made, 
as my people ſhall defire, for their ſecurity in religion, liberty 
and property, which are the two main parts of the kingly 
office in this nation.” I ſay, ſuppoſe he bad ſo expretted 


legal regular title which came to him by deſcent : If then 
he, by particular acts, ſuch as are enumerated in the vote, 
has declared as much or more than theſe words can amount 
to, then he hath thereby declared his will to renounce the 
government, And this doth amount to a manifeſt de- 
claration of his will, no longer to retain the exerciſe of his 
kingly office according to law, he has ſufficiently declared 
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ſufficienily manifeſt the intention of the mind and will, to 


upon the death of my laſt predecetlor, I am in poſſeſſion of 


hinſelf, doubtleſs, this had been a plain renouncing of the. 
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his renouncing of the very office, and therefore I cannot de- 
part from intiſting upon the word * abdicated,” which doth 
lo well correſpond to the fact of the caſe, and ſo well expreſs 
the true meaning of the commons in their vote.” 

The earl of Nottingham ſaid, ————*© I will not under- 
take to diſpute, whether a king of England may, or way 
not, renounce his kingdom. For my own part, I think 
he can, and I may go ſo far in agreement with thoſe that 
have ſpoken, to this point, To yield that he may do it by 
implicit acts, contrary to the kingly office.” For a king to 
lay he will not govern according to law; and for a king 
to act wholly contrary to law, and do that which would ſub- 
vert the conſtitution, is (I think) the ſame thing. But then 
I muſt ſay alſo, that I think there is a difference between 
laying ſo, and doing ſomething inconſiſtent with what the 
laws require; for every deviation from the law, is a kind of 
breach of the fundamental conſtitutions; as the laws are 
neceflary, fo far as to ſupport the foundation, But if every 
tranſgreſſion, or violation of the law, by the prince's con- 
nivance or command, were ſuch a breach of the fundamental 
laws, as would infer an © abdication,” then were it in vain to 


call any of his miniſters or officers to account for any ſuch 


action. Then the action is the king's, and not theirs; and 
then adieu to the maxim of, A king's not doing wrong.” 
I take this matter to be ſo plain, as to the diſtinct on that L 
have mentioned, that nothing can be more; and it has been 
thought ſo cflentially neceflary to have it clear and manitcſt, 
that thoſe two great inſtances of Edward II. and Richard II. 
were expreſs ſolemn renunciations, and thoſe confirmed in 
parliament by the lords and commons, by the act of de- 
poſing them. Therefore I cannot infer from the facts enu- 
merated in the vote, that this ſhould be an“ abdication' for 
himſelf and his heirs,” 
Sir George Treby replied, —“ When a king breaks the 
law in ſome few particular inſtances, it may be ſufficient to 
take an account of it from thoſe evil miniſters thai were in- 
ſtrumental in it, why ſuch a thing was done, which was 
againſt laws? Why ſuch a law was not executed by them, 
whoſe duty it was to ſee it put in execution? You may. in 
ordinary caſes of breaking the law, have remedy in the or- 
dinary courts and courſe of juſtice. But ſure ! he does not 
take this to be ſuch a caſe, or theſe to be ordinary violations 
of the law : and therefore, in the cxtraordinary cafes, the 
extraordinary remedy is to be recuried unto. And where 
ſhall any man come to have any redreſs in ſuch a caſe as this, 
when the malefactor comes to be party, unto whom al! ap- 
plications for relief and redreſs from injuries ſhould be made, 
and ſo be himſelf ſhall be a judge of his own breaches of 
law? This moſt apparently. was the caſe as to the Quo War- 
ranto's, which was a plain deſign to ſubvert the conſt.cution 
in the very foundation of the legiſlature. It is becauſe the 
king hath violated the conſtitution, by which the law ſtands, 
as the rule both of the kingly government, and the people's 
obedience, that we ſay, he hath * abdicated' and renounced” 
the government; for all other particular breaches of the law, 
the ſubje& may have remedy in the ordinary counts of jultice, 
or the extraordinary court of parliamentary proceedings : 
but where ſuch an attempt as this is made on the eſſence of 
the conſtitution, it is not we that have brought ourlelves into 
this ſtate of nature, but thoſe who have reduced our legal 
well-eſtabliſhed frame of government into ſuch a ſtate of con- 
fuſion, as we are now ſee king a redreſs unto.” : 
The lords objecting nothing farther againſt the uſe of the 
word ** abdicated,” the commons proceeded to the ſecond 
amendment : namely, the leaving out the words, ** And that 
the throne is thereby vacant.” Mr. Sacheverell opened the 
debate, and faid, ———** My lords, the commons, in ufing 
the words abdication' and © vacancy,” had no thoughts of 
making the kingdom elective, neither can any ſuch thing be 
deduced from their words.” (10.) 


Rem. (10.) As the principal reaſon which induced the 
lords to oppoſe the commons vote, was, the conſequence 
drawn from thence, that the crown would thereby become 


elective, the commons were very careful to deny this conſe- 
quence, by ſaying, that not only they had no ſuch thought, 
bur that it could not be inferred from their vote. This was a 
material point. For if the lords could have drawn from the 
commons a confeſſion, that the conſequence was juſt, they 


would have pretended, that by declaring the throne vacant, 


the conſtitution was ſubverted, and the crown made elective 
inſtead of hereditary. It ſeems, that the commons might 
have denied that the crown was originally hereditary, and 
maintained, it was ſo only by the ſtatutes made in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James I. From whence they might have in— 
ferred, that the parliament which ſettled the crown upon the 
| . 12D deſcendants 
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deſcendants of James I, in the direct, and afterwards in the 
collateral line, had likewife power to alter the order of the 
ſettlement. But they avoided all difcufions of this nature, 
being ſenfible, that the defign of the lords was to multiply 
the ſubje&s of diſpute, in order to increaſe the obſtacles of 
the projected eftabliſhment. | | 

Mr. Sacheverell continued,“ The commons reaſon for 
| their diſagreeing to this amendment, was, becauſe they con- 
ceive (that as they may well infer) from ſo much of their 
own vote, as your lordſhips have agreed unto, * That king 
James the Second hath abdicated the government : and that 
the throne is thereby vacant :* So, if they ſhould admit your 
lordſhips amendments, © That he harh only deſerted the go- 
vernment;' yet, even thence would follow, It is vacant, 
as to king James the Second :* deſerting the government be- 
ing, in true eonſtruction, deſerting the throne. If King James 
had only given over the exerciſe of the government, | as their 
lordſhips pretended} he continues in the office, and is king 
ſtill; and then all the acts that we have done in this con- 
vention, are wholly (as we conceive) not juſtifiable, you are 
in no place or ſtation to relieve yourſelves, or the nation, in 
this exigence ; unlefs you will think of fetting up another 
regency by your own authority, without his conſent ; which, 
I conceive, by the laws of England, you cannot do. What 


then follows upon all we have done? we have drawn the. 


nation into a ſnare, by the fteps we have taken; and leave 
all in fuch an intricacy, as we have no power by law to de- 
tiver them out of; nor can we anſwer for what we have done, 
unlefs the king ſhould die, and that would leave rhe ſuccel- 
fron uncertam. | 

Mr. Pollexfen purſuing the fame argument, maintained, 
«© That the lords ſaying in their vote, © That the govern- 
ment was deſerted,” could not mean only the exercile of it, 
but a vacancy : the king's power, and the exercife of that 
power, was, in conſtruction of the law, one and the fame, 
and ſo joined, thar they could not be fevered ; and therefore, 
the ſuppoſed diſtinction was only notional, and altogether 


diſagreeing to the laws of England. That it was utterly un- 


lawtul, and as great a crime, to take away from the king 
the excerciſe of the government, as to take from him the go- 
vernment ; it might do well for their lordſhips to conſider, 
whether they were not guilty of the ſame crime, which they 
would decline by their amendment. That the commons 
therefore could not admit, That there fhould be a taking 
away the exercite of the government from the king, any 
more than the taking away the government, which, the 
commons ſaid, he had himſelf given away by * abdication ;* 
and that if king James was king till, they could not by any 
means agree to the keeping him out of the kingdom. That 
to have a regency upon king James without his own conſent, 
or till his return, while the right was ſtill in him, would be 
a ſtrange and imptacticable thing, and introductive of a com- 
mon-wealth, inſtead of the ancient government by a limited 
monarchy ; and that the concluſion, That ſuch a vacancy in 
the throne would make the crown elective, had no premifles 
either from their actions, their ſayings, their votes, or any 
thing elſe in that caſe.” (11.) 

Rem. (11.) The lords anſwered but weakly Mr. Pollex- 
fen's reaſons. Several of thofe who were againſt a vacancy 
verily believed, it was as unlawful to deprive king James 
of the exercife of the regal power, as of the power itſelf. 
But they durſt not directly undertake his defence, becauſe 
they knew his perſon was odious to the whole nation.“ 
Wherefore they had adviſed this diſtinction between a right, 
and the exerciſe of that right, to leave room for his reſto- 
ration. Mr. Pollexten, as appears, maintains, that this 
diſtinction is Imaginary. Let the reader examine, whether 
it was well proved, or only ſuppoſed : or whether, in 
ſuppoſition of its reality, it was applicable to the point in 
hand. | | 


The earl of Clarendon interpoſed, and ſaid, “ He would 


not declare his opinion about the vacancy as to king James, 
but defired to know the meaning of the commons, how far 
the vacancy was to extend ?” 155 | 

This gave occaſion to Mr. Pollexfen to aſk the lords, 
„ Whether their lordſhips did agrce, That the throne was 
vacant as to king James the Second?“ That if fo, or if 
they ſhould ſay it was full of any body elſe, and would name 
whom it was full of, it would then be time for the commons 
to-pive an anſwer.” | 

fo which the fame ear] replied, “ That admitting, for 
diſcourſe fake, that the throne was vacant as to king James 
the Second, it muſt then be ſupplied by thoſe that ſhould 
have come if he were dead ; this government. being, by all 
our laws, an hereditary monarchy, which is to go in ſuccel- 


life? 


make the kingdom elective? Thar if they made 
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ſion by inheritance in the royal line. That if the com mor; 
ſaid this government was vacant, that would be to put al 
thoſe by, that ſhould take it by ſucceſſion, which way, 
make the kingdom elective for that time: that the lords fad 
there was no vacancy ; but ſince the commons ſaid, Th, 
throne was vacant, he might very well aſk, Who had th, 
right of filling up that vacancy ?” | 

Mr. ſerjeant Maynard anſwered, * That was not the 
queſtion before them, though it would come properly ig de. 
bate, when they were agreed upon the vacancy ; that he 
granted the Engliſh monarchy to be hereditary ; but though 
it ſhould in an ordinary way deſcend to the heir, yet as the, 
caſe was, they had a maxim in law as certain as any other 
which ſtopt the courſe ; for, ſaid he, no man can Pretend 5 
be king James's heir while he is living: Nemo eſt hr; 
viventis.” (12.) 

Rem. (12.) Mr. ſerjeant Maynard ſeems to have jug, 
rernarked, that it was proper to agree upon the vacancy he. 
fore they proceeded to the queſtion, * Who fhould fill the 
throne ?” otherwiſe the conſequence would be examined hs. 
fore the premiſſes were ſettled, on which it was founded. 

 Fhe earl of Pembroke replied, © That to that point the 
lord Clarendon had given an anſwer, That it ſhould 90 tg 
the next heir in the line, that were to take it if the king were 
dead.“ And that as they ſhould be underfood, they ſhoutg 
make it a caſe of demiſe of the king's, as the law calls it;: 
that is, the king was dead in law, by his abdication or de. 
fertion. That to anſwer the queſtion of the commons, Why 
the throne was full of?“ it was ſufficient to know, that there 


were heirs, who were to take by lineal fuceeffion, though 
they did not, or could not, pofitively name the particutzr 


perſon.” (13.) 

Rem. (13.) If the lords had gained this point, that in 
caſe the throne was vacant with regard to the perſon of king 
James only, it ſhould be filled by the next hcir, they would 
have thereby engaged the commons in a diſcuſſion of the prince 
of Wales's birth, wherein they would have had great adyan- 
tages. But the commons deſired, above all things, to avoid 
this examination, into which the lords would have artfully 
drawn them. 

The earl of Nottingham argued, © That if the lords ſhould 
grant a vacancy as to the king himſelf, yet they might juſtly 
do thefe acts mentioned in the commons reaſons; for if barely 
the exerciſe of the government were deferted, there muſt be 
a ſupply of that exercife in ſome perſon's taking the adini- 
niſtration ; and as none ſo fit, becauſe of the prince's relation 
to the crown, and in his prefence here, to addreſs unto about 
it, ſo none ſo proper to make that addrefs as the lords; fince 
in the abſence of the king, they were the king and kingdom's 
great council, and might have done by themſelves without 
the commons ; but being met in a full repreſentative body, 
they joined with them.” (14.) 

Rem. (14.) This- concerns only the vindication of the 
lords conduct, which had been a little cenfured by Mr. Sa- 
cheverell and Mr. Pollexfen. This vindication is wholly 
founded upon the diſtinction between a right, and the exer- 
ciſe of that right, which the earl of Nottingham ſuppoſes, 
without undertaking to prove it. | 

They were told, That the next heir in ſucceſſion could 
not take ir, becauſe no one could be heir to one alive;' yet 


ſtill he thought the anſwer given by the lords a very good 


one, That though the king was not dead naturally, vet if 
(as they inferred) he was fo civilly, the next of courſe ought 
to come in by hereditary ſucceſſion; for he Knew not any 
diſtipction between ſucceſſors in the cafe of a natural death, 
and thoſe in caſe of a civil one: that he would know, if the 
next heir ſhould be ſet afide, and another put in, whether 
that king of England ſhould be king to him and his heits, 
and ſo being once upon the throne, the ancient lineal ſucceſ: 
fion be altered? which indeed would ſufficiently make the 
kingdom elective, by taking it from the right heir? That 
if it was not ſo, then he aſked, Whether ſuch a king as 
ſhould be put in, ſhould be king only during king James's 
That, he ſuppoſed, was not the meaning of the com- 
mons ; but, at leaft, he muſt be made a king during his 


own life; that then if there was a diſtinction made as to the 


ſucceſſion, between a natural and a civil death, if king James 
ſhould die during the lite of the new king, what would he- 
come of the hereditary monarchy ? Where mult the ſuc: 21- 
ſor come in, when the next heir to king James might nat 
be the preſent heir to the preſent fucceſſor? That thereforc 
they muſt reduce all to this point, Whether this would rot 
it once elec- 
tive, it was enough to make it ever ſo; for he would be bold 


to ſay, They could not make a fironger tie to ae 
eins 
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kind of ſucceſſion, than what lay upon them to preſerve it 
in this caſe.“ f 5 

e added, That if the throne was vacant, he would 
know whether they were obliged to fill it? Thar if they 
were, they muſt fill it either by the old laws, or by the 
humour of thoſe who were to chuſe. That if they filled it 
by the old laws, they declared it was an hereditary kingdom, 


and they were to take the next fucceflor, to whom the ſuc- 


ceſſion would belong, and there would be no nced of ſtand— 
ing upon A Vacancy : that if they were to fill it according to 
the humour of the times, that diverted the courſe of in- 
heritance; and that he could not ſee by what authority they 
could do that, or change the ancient conſtitution, without 
committing the ſame fault they had laid upon the king. But, 
{aid he, if you pleaſe to ſuppoſe the throne vacant as to king 
James, that is, * That he has no right,” then let us do on to 
the next ſtep.” (15.) | 

Rem. (15.) The carl of Nottingham enumerates here all 
che inconveniences, difficulties, and contraricties to the law 
which could ariſe from the commons vote, and all ended in 
| the danger of rendering the crown elective. - But he took 
care not to mention the difficulties which flowed from the 
Jords opinion. The conſequences of their opinion were, 
either that the kingdom ſhould be left in its preſent confu— 
fion, or king James recalled, or the prince of Wales acknow- 
ledged for King. In all three, the danger was as great as in 
running the hazard of making the crown elective, which 
was the only danger the ear] would have to be confidered. 
As if the danger of leaving the kingdom in confuſion, of 
recalling the king, of owning a prince who was by moſt 
people thought ſuppoſititious, who was abſent and a minor, 
who would be bred in France in the catholic religion, and 
from whom the ſame inconveniences as had cauſed king 
James to be rejected, were to be feared when he ſhould be 
of age: as if, I fay, all theſe dangers were to be reckoned 
as nothing in compariſon of the hazard of a breach in the 
lineal ſucceſſion. Befides, it was only by way of conſequence 
that the lords pretended that the crown would become elective 
by this breach, though the commons affirmed they had no 
ſuch intention. Ny 

But Mr. Sacheverel! replied, “ That all their buſineſs was 
to maintain that the throne was vacant.” | 
And Mr. Sommers added, © That the lords alledged as a 
reaſon againſt the word © abdicate, That “it was not a word 
known to our laws,” but that the word © vacant* could not 
have that objection made to it, ſince it was in our records, 
and even applied in a parallel caſe to this in the firſt of 
Henry IV.” | 

To which the earl of Rocheſter anſwered, “ That as that 
was the only precedent for the word *© vacant,” yet it was 
attended with this very conſequence, that it would make 
the monarchy elective; for it being there declared, That 
the royal ſeat was vacant, immediately did follow an election 


of Henry IV. who was not next in the royal line.” 


The fame argument was purſued by the earl of Clarendon, 
who ſaid, “ That it was plain in the cafe of Richard II. who 
had abſolutely refigned, renounccd, or abdicated in writing 
under his own hand ; that after that, the parliament bein 
ſitting, they did not think that ſufficient to go upon, Bows 
that writing might be the effect of fear, and not vuluntary : 
that thereupon they proceeded to a formal depoſition upon 


articles; and then came in the claim of Henry IV. that this 


was undoubtedly an election; though he was really the next 
heir, the earl of March not appearing, Henry claimed it as 
his undubitable right, being the next heir that appeared : 
that all the kings that were thus taken in or elected, (for the 
election was not of God's approbation) any one year ſcarce 
palied in any of the reigns, without being diſturbed in the 
poſſeſſion: that Henry IV. did not care to owe the crown to 
the election, but claimed it as his right; that it was a plau— 
fible pretence, and kept him and his fon upon the throne ; 
bnt in the time of his grandfon Henry VI. there was an utter 
overthrow of his title and poſſeſſion too: for in the firſt of 
Edward IV. all the proceedings igainſt Richard II. as well as 
all the reſt of the acts during the uſurpation (as that record 
rightly calls it) were annulled, repealed, revoked, and re- 
verſed, and all imaginable words uſed to ſet thoſe procced- 
ings aſide, as illegal, unjuſt, and unrighteous : that that 
act deduced the pedigree of the royal line from Henry III. 
to Richard II. who'died without iſſue; and then Henry IV, 
lays the act, uſurped ; but that the carl of March, upon the 
death of Richard II. and conſequently: Edward IV. from 
im, was undoubted king by conſcience, by nature, by cul- 
rom and by law.” (16.) 

Rem, (16.) All the arguments from the acts of parliament 


relating to the differences between the houſes of Lancaſter 
and York, muſt be very weak. Becauſe theſe parliaments 
did not all proceed upon the ſame principle, and becauſe the 
one pulled down what the other had ſet up. This evidently 
appears, in that both, fides in the preſent cafe, alledged 
ſome of the acts of theſe parliaments, in ſupport of their 
cauſe. | | 

Hereupon Sir Robert Howard exerted himſelf, and replied, 
* He would not ſay that the record of Henry IV. was not a 
precedent of election; for the parliament did not much mind 
his claim, knowing that he claimed by deſcent, where there. 
was a perſon that had a title before him : thus the commons 
did not doubt but that power which brought in another line 


then, upon the vacancy of the throne by the leaſion of 


Richard II. was till, according to the conſtitution, reſiding 


in the lords and commons, and was legally ſufficient to ſup- 


ply the preſent vacancy : that he would aſk the queſtion of 
any lord there, whether, had there been an heir to whom the 
crown had quietly deſcended in the line of ſucceſſion, and 
this heir certainly known, their lordſhips would have aſ— 
ſembled without his calling, or would have either adminiſtered 
the government themſelves, or adviſed the prince of Orange 
to have taken it upon himſelf? that he doubted they had 
been all guilty of high-treaſon by the laws of England, if a 
a known ſucceſſor of the throne were in poſſeſſion of the throne, 


as he muſt be if the throne were not vacant : that from hence 


their lordſhips ſaw, that the difficulty in this matter aroſe 
from this, That they would all agree the throne to be vacant, 
when they knew of none that poſſeſſed it; that ſome ſuch 
thing had bcen pretended to as an heir-male, of which there 


were different“ opinions, and in the mean time they were 


without a government. Muſt we ſtay, added he, till the 
truth of the matter be found out? What ſhall! be done to 
preſerve our conſtitution, and in a little time it will, perhaps, 
through the diſtraction of our conſtitution, be utterly ir- 
remediable. He confeſſed it would be a difficult thing to go 
upon the examination who was heir, or elſe their lordſhips 
would have explained themſelves before. Bur, continued he, 
it not being clear, muſt we always remain thus? Uſe what 
words you will, fill up, or nominate, or elect, it is the thing 
that we are to take care of, and it is high time it was done. There 
is no {ſuch conſequence to be drawn from this vote, as an in- 
tention or likelihood of altering the courſe of the govern- 
ment, ſo as to make it eleQive ; the throne has all along de- 
ſcended in an hereditary ſucceſſion, the main conſtitution has 
been preſerved. The precedent of Henry IV. is not like 


that of elections in other countries; and I am ſorry there 


ſhould be any occaſion for what is neceſſary to be done now; 


but when ſuch difficulties are upon the nation, that we can- 


not extricate ourſelves out of, as to the lineal ſucceſſor, your 
lordſhips, I hope, will give us leave to remember, © Salus 
populi eft ſuprema lex.“ And if neither you nor we can do 
any thing in this caſe, we, who are met under the notion of 
a convention of the ſtates, have then met to no purpoſe; for 
after we have voted ourſelves to be without government 
(which looks as if ſomething were really intended as to a 
ſettlement) all preſently ſinks, and we are as much in the 
dark as we were before. Your lordſhips ſay, you will never 
make a precedent of election, or take upon you to alter the 
ſucceſſion. With your lordſhips favour, the ſettlement of 
the conſtitution is the main thing we are to look after. If 
you provide for the ſupply of the defect there, that point of 
the ſucceſſion will, without all queſtion, in the ſame method, 
and at the ſame time, be ſurely provided for. But, my lords, 
have not you yourſclves limited the very ſucceſſion, and cut off 
ſome that might have a lineal right? Have you not concurred 
with us in our vote, That it is inconſiſtent with our feligion 
and laws to have a papiſt to reign over us?” Muſt we not 
come then to an election, if the next heir be a papiſt ? 
Nay, ſuppoſe there was no proteſtant heir at all to be found, 
would not your lordſhips then break the line? If your lord- 


ſhips then in ſuch a caſe muſt break through the ſucceſſion, | 


I think the nation has reaſon to expect you ſhould take care 
to ſupply the preſent defect, where the ſucceſſion is un- 
certainz or what can we do further, but even part in con- 
fuſion, and ſo leave the nation to extricate itſelf as well as it 
can out of its diſtraction. But even at whoſe doors that will 
lie, I muſt leave to your lordſhips own thoughts.” 

It is ſaid this ſpeech, wherein good ſenſe, and a zeal for 
the nation equally ſhined, made a deep impreſſion upon fome 
of the lords who alſiſted at the conference, and upon all the 
reſt of the audience, However, as the carl of Clarendon, to 


prove the lineal ſucceſſion, had alledged what patſed with re- 


gard to Edward IV. Sir George Treby undertook to explain 
that mitter, and faid ; | 


& That 


— — 
. — 
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& That it was very well known, that Edward IV came 
in diſ-affirmance of the title of the houſe of Lancaſter : that 
as thoſe times went, whenever there was a turn in govern- 
ment, as there were ſeveral, there were new and contrary 
declarations about the title to the crown, made conſtantly in 


N - and what one parliament ſettled, another undid: 


ut then, that this advantage the commons had on their fide; 
that as they had this firſt precedent for them, ſo they had 
the laſt, viz. the parliament-roll of the firſt of Henry VII, 
where the record is ſet right again: that the act for depoſing 
Richard II, was indeed repealed by the firſt of Edward IV, 
and thereupon it proceeds to attaint Henry VI ; but then 
came in Henry VII, in the firſt year of whoſe reign' there 
was an act made, that ſet aſide all the acts and attainders 
made againſt his line, and conſequently it repealed the firſt 
of Edward IV, which had repealed the firſt of Henry IV : 
that Henry VII, was of the line of Lancaſter, and though 
he had the heireſs of the houſe of York in his boſom, yet 
after he came to the throne, he would not endure to have 
his crown reckoned matrimonial, or ſuffer the ſtile to go in 
the name of Henry and Elizabeth, as he muſt have done if 
he had ſtuck to the title by the right line of ſucceſſion. 
That therefore this act for reſtoring the record of the firſt of 
Henry IV again, was as good an authority as it was before, 


and ſomewhat better; for it had the laſt act on its fide, which 


3.7 


| was yet unrepealed. : | 
Niere the earl of Pembroke replied, © That Henry VII 
had a good right and title by marriage to the crown, * in re 
uxoris ; but that his own title, as deſcended from Henry 
IV, was an uſurpation ; and therefore he would not ſuffer any 
one to preſcribe which was beſt, as long as it was acknow- 
ledged he had one good.” 3 Shag 
Sir George Treby returned, That if Henry VII's title 
by deſcent was an uſurpation, it was hard to determine what 
title he did govern by; ſince, though his wife was the lineal 
heir, yet ſhe had no part, or fo much as a name in the ad- 
miniſtration. But, added he, if we ſhould allow none for 


acts of parliament, but thoſe that were made in the reigns 


of hereditary kings, and. in the right line, I doubt we ſhall 
want the greateſt part of thoſe laws that compoſe the vo- 


lume of Statute-books, and the records by which we enjoy a. 


great part of our inheritances and pofleſſions.“ 

Sir Richard Temple alledged, That if laws made about 
the ſucceſſion be ſo obliging, what then ſhould they ſay to 
the ſucceſſion of queen Elizabeth, who had an act of parlia- 
ment both againſt her and her fiſter.” : 

The earl of Pembroke replied, © That to ſhew what opi- 
nion ſhe herſelf, and the wiſe men of her time, had in that 
point, there was an act made in her reign, and yet in being, 

which declared it to be a præmunire, to affirm, the parlia- 
ment cannot ſettle the ſucceſhon of the crown, or alter it. 
That entails of the crown had been in parliament, both an- 
cient and modern ; yet the authority of another ſubſequent 
act had prevailed againſt ſuch an entail, fo that they ſhould 
be done in parliament.” | e 

Sir Richard returned, “ He thought they were in as full 
a capacity to take care of the government, as any of their 
predeceſſors ; and that if they did as their predeceſſors had 
done before them, that ought not to be called a changing of 
the monarchy from an hereditary to an elective.” 

Here the earl of Nottingham once more interpoſed and 
ſaid, „ He could not imagine how a kingdom could be he- 
reditary, and that the king who had children 1a being at the 
time of his forſaking the government, could have the throne 
vacant, both of him and his children ; that the courſe of in- 
heritance, as to the crown of England, was by law a great 
deal better provided for, than that of any other inheritance, 
© That no attainder of the heir of the crown could bar the 
ſucceſſion to the throne,” as it did the deſcent to any com- 
mon perſon ; and that the very deſcent by order of birth 
would take away any ſuch defect. That this was the opinion 
of the great lawyers of England, in the caſe of Henry VII; 
and therefore he could not apprehend, how any act of the 
father, could bar the right of the child ; ſince even the act 
of the ſon, which might endanger an attainder in him, could 
not do it; ſo careful was the law of the royal line of the ſuc- 
ceſſion, which was declared by ſeveral acts of parliament, and 
very fully and particularly by the twenty - fifth of Henry VIII. 
That he defired to know, whether the lords and com- 


mons had power by themſelves to make a binding act or law ? 
and whether, according to the legal conſtitution, every king 
of England, by being ſeated on the throne, and poſſeſſed of 
the crown, was not thereby king to him and his heirs ? and 
that without an act of parliament he knew not what determi- 
nation they could make of his eſtate, That it was urged in- 


cancy, by voting, That it was inconſiſtent with our rel; 
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deed, that the lords had in effect already agreed to the vg. 
; gion 
and Jaws, to have a popiſh prince to rule over us:“ but thy , 
vote of cither houſe, or both houſes together, could not alter 
the law in that or any other point; yet becauſe he was defirons 
that that vote ſhould have its effect, he defired that ever 
thing of that nature might be done in the ancient uſual me. 


- thod of parliament. That fince they were happily delivered 


from the fears of popery and arbitary power, God fortj 
they ſhould aſſume any ſuch power to themſelves; for why 
advantage ſhould they then give to thoſe who would quattel 
with their ſettlement for the illegality of it? Would got 
this, which they endeavour to cruſh, break forth into a vi. 
per? That in all the breaches that were made upon th, 
line of ſucceſſion, ſuch was the force of the laws, that the 
uſurpers would not take the crown upon them, uvleſs th; 
bad ſome ſpecious pretence of an hereditary title to it. Thy 
what he would have avoided by all means, was the miſchicv. 
ous conſequences that he feared would enſue upon the vn. 
cancy of the throne, namely, the utter overthrow of the 
whole conſtitution; for if the lords and commons o ly re. 
mained as parts of the government, and if the head be taken 
away, and the tarone vacant, by what laws or conſtitutions 
was it that they retained lords and commons? That they 
were knit together in the! common head; and that if one 
part of the government was diffulved, he ſaw not any reafon 
but that all muſt be diſſolved. He confeſſed, that any 90 
vernment was better than none; but he earneſtly deſired 
might enjoy their ancient conſtitution.” (17.) 

Rem. (17.) The earl of Nottingham, in his ſpeech, rex 
ſoned like Charles I, in his diſputes with the parliament, 
That is, he ſuppoſed the government in its natural ſtate, ind 
on that ſuppoſition, his arguments were ſtrong. But it is 
hard to conceive a greater diſorder in the governa«:;: then dt 
the time of this conference. King James had reigned three 
years in an arbitrary manner. He had violated, not ſome 
particular laws of little moment, but fundamental laws, 
whereon the fecurity of the national religion and libertics 
depended. After which, he had withdrawn himſelf out cf 
the kingdom, without taking any order about the govern- 
ment. Moſt men thought his fon ſuppoſititious, and he had 
ſent him into France. Could the government therefore be 
ſuppoſed in a natural ſtate ? and if it was not, the reaſoning 
built upon ſuch a ſuppoſition ought to fall to the ground. 


they 


However expreſs the laws may be, they always ſuppoſe ſome 


certain conſtitution of government. But if this conſtitution 
is broke, as may happen in all countries under the fun, 
How, in order to remedy this evil, can the laws be taken for 
rule, which ſuppoſe the government in its uſual and natural 
ſtate, and which have not provided for extraordinary unfore- 
ſcen caſes ? | 

What the earl of Nottingham would intimate, though he 
does not ſpeak plainly, is briefly this: The lords and com: 
mons are but two of the branches of the government, and 
can make no law without the third, that is, the king, who 
is their head. The king has abſented himſelf. He muſt 
therefore be recalled, or waited for till he returns, or <li 


his next heir muſt be owned for king. Now this heir is the 


prince of Wales, This is evident from the care that was 
taken not to name him. Or if none of theſe methods be 
followed, the Kingdom muſt be left in a ſtate of anarchy, or 


a regent appointed to govern in the king's name, during his. 


abſence. 


The whole debate was cloſed with two ſhort ſpeeches 
made by Mr. Paul Foley, and Mr. Eyre: the former faid, 
„He hoped there was no danger of ſhaking our fundamen- 
tals in this caſe ; that they were purſuing thoſe methods 
which agreed with our laws and conſtitution ; for thougi 
the monarchy of this nation be hereditary in the ordinary 
courſe of ſucceſſion, yet there might fall out a caſe wherein 
that could not be complied with, and a plain vacancy might 
enſue, For, ſaid he, put the caſe the whol- legal line ſhould 
fail, ſhould we in that caſe have no government at all? And 


Who then ſhould we have but lords and commons? And! 


think that comes neareſt to the caſe in queſtion, where the 
ſucceſſor is not known; for if he had been, we ſhould have 
heard of him before now. And what is the reaſon that it 
ſhould then in the former caſe devolve to the lords and com 
mons, but that there is no king? And they being the repreien- 
tative body of the kingdom, are the only remaining apparei 


parts of the government, and are only to ſupply the defect 


by providing a ſueceſſor?“ | 

Mr. Eyre tubjoined, “ That they were led out of the way, 
hunting after the conſequences of a vote not yet agreed un to: 
That they had made a right and apt concluſion from th* 
G premillee, 
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R APIN's HISTORY of ENGLAND. 1031 
temiſles, otherwiſe all the vote was but hiſtorical: we 
declare, adds he, That the late king James has broke the 
original contract, has violated the fundamental laws, and 
has withdrawn himſelf out of the kingdom, that he has 
abdicated the government.“ What occaſion was there for 
{ach a declaration as this, if nothing were concluded from 
it? That were only to give the kingdom a compendious hiſ- 
tory. of thoſe miſeries they have too well learned by feeling 
them. Therefore there was a neceflity to make ſome con- 
clufion ; and none ſo natural as this ; that we are left without. 
a king, that the throne is thereby vacant, which it may be 
as to the poſſeſſion, and yet the right of ſucceſſion no ways 
rejudiced. But, my lords, we are come here by the com— 
mands of the houſe of commons, to debate the reaſons of 
their vote, and your amendments, not to diſpute what will 
be the conſequences, which is not at preſent our province.“ 
And here ended this famous conference. ny 
During all theſe debates in the convention, the prince of 
Orange ſtaid at St. James's, without taking the leaſt pains to 
gain any one perſon to his party. He was never lels affable, 
being deſirous to ſew by his behaviour, that his intention 
was not to deprive any man of the liberty to vote as he ſhould 
think fit. The two houſes were ſurpriſed that no body ſpoke 
to them in the prince's behalf. At laſt, finding that his 


receive one upon the teſtimony of ſuch as were not only 
aliens, but ought to be preſumed enemies. 5. It was known, 
that all the perſons who had been the confidents in that mat- 
ter, were conveyed away; ſo it was impoſhble to come at 
them, by whoſe means only the truth of that birth could be 
diſcovered. It is pretended, there were ſome who thought it 
a deep piece of policy, to let the prince of Wales's title re- 
main undecided, in order to deter the ſucceeding kings from 
imitating king James“. 1 | 
At length, after a long debate, the majority of the lords 
departed from their two amendments, and agreed with the 
vote of the commons, That king James had abdicated the 
government, and that the throne was thereby become vacant.” 
Very likely, they who deſerted the party of the earls of 
Nottingham, Clarendon, and Rocheſter, conſidered, that 
the ſuggeſted danger of the crown's becoming elective, was 
not to be compared to that which muſt neceſſarily happen, 
if the Kingdom was left in the preſent confuſion, or kin 
James recalled, or the prince of Wales acknowledged for 
king. It is faid however, that the ſcale was turned to this 
hide by the arrival of ſome lords, who were not preſent in 
the houſe when the two amendments were voted : but they 
are not named. It is hardly probable that the pretended ar- 
rival of theſe lords ſhould have occaſioned the change in the 
houſe of peers. There muſt have been a dozen at leaſt, and 
all of the ſame fide, which is not very likely. | 
This great ſtep being made, the next thing to be debated 
was, who ſhould fill the vacant throne. The marquis of 
Hallifax moved, That the crown ſhould be given to the prince 
of Orange alone, and to the two princeſſes after his death. 
But he was not ſeconded®. If Dr. Burnet biſhop of Saliſ- 
bury is to be credited, Bentincke, the prince's favourite 
and confident, ftrenuouſly ſupported this propoſal. The de- 
bate upon this affair was very long. It was readily agreed, 
that the princeſs of Orange ſhould be placed on the throne ; 
but the queſtion was whether the prince ſhould be king of 
himſelf, or as huſband of the princeſs ? Upon this, parties be- 
gan to be formed in both houſes. Mean while, as the prin- 
cels was detained in Holland by the froſt, and by contrary 
winds after the thaw, the earl of Danby ſent one over to the 
princeſs, with an account of the preſent ſtate of the debate, 
and to tel] her, that if ſhe defired it, he did not doubt but he 
ſhould-be able to carry it, for ſetting her alone on the throne. 
The princeſs anſwered, She was the prince's wife, and would 
never be other than what ſhe ſhould be in conjunction with 
him, and under him. Adding, ſhe would take it very ill, 
if any, under a pretence of their care for her, would ſet up 
a divided intereſt between her and the prince. Not content 
with this, ſhe ſent the lord Danby's letter [and her anſwer] 
to the prince, and thereby broke all the meaſures of thoſe, 
who wiſhed to create a miſunderſtanding or jealouſy between 
them. The earl of Danby received not the leaſt mark of diſ- 
pleaſure from the prince of Orange, who continued ſtill to 
employ and truſt him. | 
At laſt, both houſes agreed, and voted ſeverally, that the 
prince and princeſs of Orange ſhould be King and queen of 
England, but that the ſole and full regal power ſhould be in 
the prince only, in the name of both, However, this was 
carried in the houſe of lords but by two or three voices only, 
and not without a proteſtation entered againſt it by the con- 
trary party A | 
The laſt debate in the convention, was, concerning the 
oaths that ſhould be taken to the king and queen. To avoid 
all cavils upon the terms, | rightful and lau ful king] in the 
uſual oath, it was thought proper to reduce the oath to the 
ancient ſimplicity of ſwearing, “ to bear faith and true alle- 
glance to the king and queen.” Hence aroſe the famous 
diſtinction of a king “ de facto,“ and a king “ de jure,” 
ſome pretending, that they took the oath to the king and 
queen, only as king and: queen“ de facto,“ whom they were 
bound to obey no longer than they continued in quiet poſſeſ- 
ſion; but that it was lawful for them to aſſiſt king James, if 
he ſhould come to recover his crown, as being (till their king 
„de jure,” This diſtinction proceeded chicfly from the 
clergy, who had fo far cntangled themſelves with thoſe ſtrangs 


upon him the burden of royalty, he ſent for the marquis of 
Halifax, the carls of Danby, Shrewſbury, and ſome others, 
and told them : 

« He had been till then filent, becauſe he would not ſay 
or do any thing that might ſeem in any fort to take from 
any perſon the full freedom of deliberating and voting in 
matters of ſuch unportance : he was reſolved neither to court 
nor threaten any one. Some were for putting the govern- 
ment into the hands of a regent: he would ſay nothing 
againſt it, if it was thought the beſt means for ſettling their 
affairs: only he thought it neceffary to tell them, that he 
would not be the regent : fo, if they continued in that de- 
fign, they muſt look out for ſome other perſon to be put in 
that poſt: he himſelf ſaw what the confequences of it were 
like to prove: ſo he would not accept of it. Others were 
for putting the princeſs fingly on the throne, and that he 
ſhould reign by her courteſy. He ſaid, no man could eſteem 
a woman more than he did the princeſs ; but he was fo 
made, that he could not think of holding any thing by 
apron-itrings : nor could he think it reaſonable to have any 
ſhare in the government, unleſs it was put in his perſon, and 
that for term of life: if they did think it fit to ſettle it other- 
wife, he would not oppoſe them in it: but he would go 
back to Holland, and meddle no more in their affairs : he 
aflured them, that whatſoever others might think of a Crown, 
it was no ſuch thing in his eyes, but that he could live very 
well, and be well pleafed without it. In the end he ſaid, he 
could not reſolve to accept of a dignity, ſo as to hold it only 
the life of another: yet he thought that the iſſue of the prin- 
ceſs Ann ſhould be preferred in the ſucceſhon, to any iſſue he 
might have by any other wife than the princeſs.” _ 

This declaration being immediately divulged by thoſe it 
was made to, did not a little contribute to bring the debates 
in the houſe of lords to a ſpeedy determination. As for the 
commons, about two thirds were for the prince. | 

When the report of the conference between the two houſes 
was made to the lords, there was a very warm debate, 
whether they ſhould infift upon the amendments. During 
the debate, it was moved, that the birth of the prince of 
Wales might be examined into. But this motion was at 
length rejected for ſeveral reaſons: 1. The prince of Wales 
was now fent out of England to be bred up in France, an 
enemy both to the nation and the eſtabliſned religion. What 
therefore would ſuck an examination ſignify? 2. It was im— 
poſſible for the people of England to know, whether he was 
tne ſame perſon that had been carried over or not. 3. In 
cafe he ſhould die, another might be put in his room, in ſuch 
manner, that the nation could not be [ure concerning him. 
4. The Fnglifh nation ought por to ſend into another coun- 
try for witneſles to prove tnat he was their prince, much lets 


* Burnet favs, that when this nutter was debated in private, ſome ob- 
ſerved, that as King James by going about to prove the truth of the birth, 
and Going it 10 detectively, had really made it more ſuipicious than it was 
before; 10, if there was no Hear and politive proof made of an impoſturc, 
the pretending to examine into it, and then the not being able to make it out 
beyond the poihbility of comradicton, would really give more credit to the 
thing than it then had, and, inſtead of weakening it, would ſtrengthen the 
pretenhon of his buth, p. 887. 

> Buinet favs, many of the 


by it they gained another point : The people in this caſg would Divnly elect 
a king without any regard to the order of incecilion, p. 818. 

c Afterwards cathof Portland. 

4 Burnct, p. 822, ſays, that things were ſo near an equality in tlie 
houſe of lords [one hundted and twenty being preſent,] that it was carried 
by a very fall majority of two or three, to agree with the commons! 
voting the * abdication? and * vacuncy? of the throne, and tut the vote by 
which the prince and piincels were daclared to be 
hard, 
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ang and queen Went very 
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1032 RAPIN'sS 
conceits of the divine right of monarchy, and had ſo engaged 
themſelves by publicly preaching paſſive- obedience and non- 
reſiſtance, as an eſſential doctrine of the church of England, 
that they did not know how to diſengage themſelves from 
the ſnare they themſelves had laid, at a time when they little 
thought of being ever taken in it. 

At length, on the 12th of February, the princeſs of Orange 
arrived at London, and ſeemed very well pleated with what 
had been reſolved, that the adminiſtration of the government 
ſhould be in the prince only, in the name of both. Thus 
the ſtrict union between the prince and princels broke the 
meaſures of ſuch as hoped to create a miſunderſianding be- 
tween them, in order to ſerve their old maſter. 

The next day, the prince and princeſs of Orange being 
ſeated on two large chairs, under a canopy of ſtate in the 
Banquetting-houſe, both houſes of the convention waited 
upon them in a full body, to offer them the crown. But 
before they proceeded to this ſolemn offer, they cauſed the 
clerk of the crown to read the following declaration of the 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons aſſembled at Weſt— 
minſter. | | | 


«© WHEREAS the late king James the Second, by the 
aſſiſtance of divers evil counſellors, judges, and miniſters 
employed by him, did endeavour to ſubvert and extirpate 
the proteſtant religion, and the laws and liberties of this 
kingdom; by afluming and exerciſing a power of diſpenſing 
with, and ſuſpending of laws, and the execution of laws, 
without conſent of parliament: by commuting and proſecut- 
ing divers worthy prelates, for humbly petitioning to be ex- 
- cuſed from concurring to the ſaid aſſumed power: by iffuing 
and cauſing to be executed, a commiſſion under the great 
ſeal for erecting a court, called, The court of commiſſi- 
oners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes :* by levying money for and to 
the uſe of the crown, by pretence of prerogative, for other 
time, and in other manner, than the ſame was granted by 
parliament : by raifing and keeping a ſtanding army within 


this kingdom in time of peace, without conſent of parliament; 


and quartering ſoldiers contrary to law: by caufing ſeveral 
good ſubjects, being proteſtants, to be diſarmed, at the ſame 
time, when papiſts were both armed and employed contrary 
to law : by violating the freedom of election of members to 
ſerve in parliament : by profecutions in the court of King's 
Bench for matters and cauſes cognizable only in parliament ; 
and by diveis other arbitrary and illegal courſes. And whereas 
of late years, partial, corrupt, and unqualified perſons, have 
been returned and ferved on juries in trials, and particularly 
divers jurors in trials for high treaſon, which were not free- 
holders; and exceſſive bail hath been required of perſons 
committed in criminal caſcs, to elude the benefit of the laws 
made for liberty of the ſubjects; and exceſſive fines have 
been impoſed ; and illegal and cruel puniſhments inflicted ; 
and ſeveral grants and promiſes made of fines and forteitures, 
before any conviction or judgement againſt the perſons upon 
whom the ſame were to be levied. All which are utterly and 
directly contrary to the known laws and ſtatutes, and freedom 
of this realm. | | 

© And whereas the ſaid late king James the Second, 
having © abdicated* the government, and the throne being 
thereby vacant, his highneſs the prince of Orange (whom it 
hath pleaſed Almighty God to make the glorious inſtrument 
of delivering this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) 
did (by the advice of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and 
divers principal perſons of the commons) cauſe letters to be 
written to the lords ſpiritual and temporal, being proteſtants, 
and other letters to the ſeveral counties, cities, univerſities, 
boroughs, and cinque-ports, for the chuſing of ſuch perſons 
to repreſent them, as were of right to be ſent to parliament, 
to meet and fit at Weſtminſter, upon the 22d day of Janu- 
ary, in this ycar 1688, in order to ſuch an eſtabliſhment, 
as that their religion, laws, and liberties, might not again be 
in danger of being ſubverted. Upon which letters, elections 
having been accordingly made; and thereupon the lords ſpiri- 
tual and temporal, and commons, purſuant to their reſpec- 
tive letters and elections, being now aflembled in a full and 
free _rcpreſcntative of this nation, taking into their moſt ſe— 
tious Conſideration the belt means for attaining the ends 
„foreſaid, do, in the firſt place (as their anceſtors in like caſe 


have uſually done) tor the vindicating and aſſerting their 


ancient rights and liberties ;. deelare, 


& . That the pretended power of ſuſpending of laws, or 
execution of Jaws, by regal authority, without conſent of 
barliam, ils 18 illegal. ä | 

© 2, That the pret-nded power of diſpenſing with laws, or 
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the execution of laws, by regal authority, as it hath been ge 
; 5 en Ale 


{ured and exctciſed of late, is illegal. 


3. That the commiſſion for crecting the late court a 


commiſſioners for eccleſiaſtical cauſes, and all othe 
miſhons and courts of the like nature, are illegal ar 
cious. : 

4. That thelevying of money for or to the uſe of the cron 
by pretence of prerogative, without grant of parliament, fe 
longer time, or in any other manner than the fame is, of fn 
be granted, is illegal. | 5 

„5, That it is the right of the ſubjects to pctition ge 
king, and all commitments and proſecutions for ſuch pet. 
tioning, are illegal. | 

* 6. That the raifing or keeping a ſtanding army with;, 
the Kingdom in time of peace, unleſs it be with conſent or 
parliament, is againſt law. 

*© 7. That the fubiccts, which are proteſtants, may hae 
arms for their defence, ſuitable to their condition 
allowed by law. 

8. That election of members of parliament ought to he 
free. 

5 9. That the freedom of ſpeech, and debates or proceeg. 
ings in parliament, ought not to be impeached or Queſtioned 
in any court or place out of parliament. f 

% 10. That exceſive bail ought. not to be required, nor 
exceſſive fines impoſcd, nor cruel nor unutual puniſhment 
inflicted... 

* 11, That jurors ought to be duly impannel!ed and fe. 
turned; and jurors, which pais upon men in trials for high 
treaſon, ought to be frecholders. | 7 
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«© 12. That all grants and promiſes, of fines and fortei. 


tures of particular perſons, before conv.ction, arc illegal and 
void. | 

* 13. And that for redreſs of all grievances, and for the 
amending, ſtrengthening, and preſerving of the laws, pat. 
laments ought to be held frequently. And they do claim, 
demand, and inſiſt upon all and fingular the premifſ's, 35 
their undoubted rights, and liberties 3 and that no declarg. 


tions, judgments, doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice 


of the people in any of the ſaid premiſſes, ought in any wiſc 
to be drawn hereafter into conſequence or example. To 
which demand of their rights, they are particularly encour- 
aged by the declaration of his highneſs the prince of Orange, 
as being the only means for obtaining a full redreſs and te. 
medy therein, | 
“ Having therefore an entire confidence, that his {aid 


highneſs the prince of Orange will perfect the deliverance ſo 


— 


far advanced by him, and will ſtill preſerve them from the 
violation of their rights, which they have here afferted, 2nd 
from all other attempts upon their religion, rights, and li. 
berties; the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, atlembled at 
Weſtminſter, do reſolve, That William and Mary, prince 
and princeſs of Orange, be, and be declared King and Queen 
of England, France, and Ireland, and the dominions there 
unto belonging, to hold the crown and royal dignity of the 
ſaid kingdoms and dominions, to them the faid prince and 
princeſs during their lives, and the life of the furvivor of 


them; and that the ſole and full exerciſe of their regal power | 


be only in, and executed by, the ſaid prince of Orange, in 
the names of the ſaid prince and princeis, during their joint 
lives; and after their deceaſe, the ſaid crown and royal dig— 
nity of the ſaid kingdoms and dominions to be to the heus 
of the body of the ſaid princeſs ; and for default of ſich 
iſſue, to the princeſs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her 
body; and for default of ſuch iſſue, to the heirs of the body 
of the ſaid prince of Orange. DE 

And the ſaid lords ſpiritual and temporal, and con 
mons, do pray the ſaid prince and princets of Orange, i 
accept the fame accordingly. And that the oaths hercaltc:- 
mentioned, be taken by all perſons of whom the oaths cf 
allegiance and ſupremacy might be required by law ir Hes 
of them; and that the ſaid oaths of allegiance and ſupremac! 


be abrogated : 


* I, A. B. do fincerely promiſe and ſwear, That I will be 
faithful, and bear true allegiance to their majeſties, ig 
William and queen Mary. So help me God. I. A. B. © 
ſwear, That I do from my heart abhor, deteſt, and abjur-, 
as impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine and politin, 
* That prices excommunicated or deprived by the pope, ct 
any authority of the ſee of Rome, may be depoſed or mut 
dered by their ſubjects, or any other whatſoever.” And 1 6 
declare, That no foreign prince, perfon, prelite, ſtate, 0! 
potentate, hath, or ought to have, any juriſdiction, pove!, 
ſuperiority, pre-eminence or authority, eccleſiaſtical or pr 
ritual, with:n this realm. So help me God.“ * 
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After the reading of this declaration, the marquis of Hal- 


fax, ſpeaker of the houſe of lords, made a ſolemn tender 
of the crown to their higneſſes, in the name of both houſes, 
whereupon the prince of Orange returned the following an- 


ſwer: g 


« My lords and gentlemen, 


« THIS is certainly the greateſt proof of the truſt you 


have in us, that can be given, which is the thing that makes 
us value it the more; and we thankfully accept what you 


e I. King James the Second's natural iſſue was as follows: 
1. By Mrs. Arabella Churchill, ſiſter of John duke of Marlborough, 


afterwards married to colonel Godfrey, lc had (J.) James Fitz-James, gran- 
dee of Spain, mareſchal ot France, knight of the golden-tlcece, commonly 
called duke of Berwick. Outlawed in 1695. (2.) Heory Fitz-James, com- 
monly called the grand prior, born 1673. Outlawedin 1 695. Lieutenant- 
general and admiral of the French gallies. He died in France, December 


7, 1702. (3. Henrietta, born 1070, who married Henry lord Waldgrave, 
168 3. Father of James the preſent lord Waldgrave, born in 1684. 

2, By Mrs. Catherine Sedley, daughter of fir Charles Sedley, Bart, created 
baronefs of Darlington, and countets of Dorcheſter, afterwards married to 
fr David Collier, the late carl of Portmore, he had Catharine Darnley, 
preſent ducheſs dowager of Buckingham, born 1681. She married (1.) 
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have offered. And as J had no other intention in coming 
hither, than to preſerve your religion, laws, and liberties, 
fo you may be ſure, that I ſhall endeavour to ſupport them, 
and ſhall be willing to concur in any thing that ſhall be for the 


good of the kingdom, and to do all that is in my power to ad- 


vance the welfare and glory of the nation.” 

All this was followed with the acclamations of the people, 
which quickly flew over the whole city. The ſame day the 
prince and princeſs were proclaimed king and queen of Eng- 
land, France, and Ireland, by the names of William and 
Mary, to the inexpreſſible joy of the people ©. 


James Anneſly, earl of Angleſey, in October 1699. By whom ſhe had 
Catharine Anneſly, January 7, 1701, who married William Phips, Eſq. 
ton of fir Conſtantine Phips. (2.) John Sheffield, duke of Buckinghamfhir: 
and Normandy, March 1, 1705. By whom ſhe had Edmund the preient 
duke of Buckinghamſhire, born January nt, 1716. 

II. By an indenture in the fil ſt of James II, a pound weight of gold, 
twenty two carats fine, and two carats allay, was coined in 4.41 10s. by tale, 
namely, into ten ſhillings, rwenty ſhillings, forty ſhillings, and five pounds 
pieces; and a pound weight of tilver of the old ſtandard into 62 ſhillings 
by tale, namely, into crowns, half-crowns, ſhillings, fix-pences, groats, 
two-pences, and pence; which ſtandard both for gold and ſihver tity con 
tinued ever ſince. 8 


The gold coins have on one fide the king's head laureat, TACOBVS II. 
DEI. GRATIA. Reverſe MAG. BR. FRA. ET. HIB. REX. the 
arms ſingle in ſeparate ſhields crowned, with the ſcepters, but nothing in the 
center. Some have an elephant under the king's head, being of African 
gold. (Fig.) The five-pound-picce is like the guinea, but has DECVS, &c. 
upon the run,—Of the filver monies, the crown has the king's head laureat 


the arms on the reverſe in tour ſeparate ſhields crowned ; the inſcription as 


on the gold coins; and upon the rim, DECVS, ET. TV TAMEN, &c. the 
half-crown is the ſame, and the- ſhilling and ſixpence the like, except the 
inſcription upon the rim. The leſſer pieces, from the groat to the penny, 
have as many initial letters of his name crowned, as they contain pence, but 
the ſame inſcription as the crown-picce. The tin farthing and haltpenny have 
the king's head, JTACOBVS, SECVNDVS. Reverſe Britannia, BRITAN- 
NIA, upon the rim 1685, NV MMOR VM, FAMVLVS. 
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ON THE 


Riſe, Progreſs, Views, Strength, Intereſts, and Characters of the two Parties of the WHIGs and 
TORIES. Firſt publiſhed in the Year 1717. 


HOUGH the two parties or fackions which divide 
England, have been long talked of, it is but of late 
years that all Europe, as I may ſay, is engaged in 

their quarrel. Before the laſt peace, foreigners generally 
looked upon the differences between the Whigs and the To- 
ries, as a matter of curioſity, which no way concerned them. 


If any ſeemed to regard them, it was ſolely on account of the 


diverſity of the opinions of the two parties, concerning the 
hierarchy or government of the church. To this was con- 
fined the idea, which moſt private foreigners formed of the 
Engliſh divifions. I fay, private foreigners ; for princes and 
their miniſters knew what influence they had in the political 


affairs of Europe, according as the one or the other party 


prevailed in the court or parliament of England ; but, as for 
the people, it may be ſaid, that in general, they Knew not 
the conlequences of them. 
The peace of Utrecht has opened numberleſs eyes, becauſe 
it is clearly ſeen to flow from the late revolution in the court 
of England, by the change of the whig, into a tory, mi— 
niſtry. As all Euope was engaged in the war, and conſe- 
quently concerned in the peace by which it was terminated, 
thoſe who before only talked of the Engliſh diviſions, as of a 
foreign affair, are but too ſenfible of what conſequence they 
are to other ſtates, From that time this matter has been 
reaſoned and diſputed upon with more warmth. In ſhort, 
moſt foreigners are become whigs or tories, according as 
they have believed to ſec in the two parties, principles agree- 
able or contrary to their intereſts. Though whigs and tories 
equally profeſs the proteſtant religion, and though their dit- 


ferences ſeem not much to concern either proteſtants or Ro- 


man catholics, it has happened, that the papiſts have de- 
clared for the tories, and the proteſtagts for the whigs. The 
reaſon of this proceeding is obvious, namely, that the one 


have conſidered the tories as men labouring to ſet a zealous 


popiſh prince on the throne of England, whilſt the others 
have believed, that the preſervation of the proteſtapt religion 
was the ſole aim of the whigs. There is yet another motive 
which has determined foreigners to fide with one of the par- 
ties, that is, their inclination to France, or their fear of the 
ambitious deſigns of that crown. In this reſpect the ad- 
herents of France are tories, and her enemies whigs. Every 
one therefore has made a choice, without troubling them- 
ſelves, otherwiſe, with the differences of the two parties. 
This conduct in foreigners is the leſs furpriſing, fince in 
England itſelf, many are whigs or tories, without having a 
diſtinct idea of the party they have embraced. 

It is very ſtrange, that hitherto the public has not been 
exactly informed concerning theſe two parties, which, by the 
ſuperiority either may have in England, are in a capacity to 
influence the moſt important affairs of Europe. It is true, 
we have tranſlations of ſeveral Engliſh books, or other pam- 
phlets, upon this ſubject. But it is not from thence, that 
tae true ſtate of the affairs of the two parties may be learnt. 
Theſe writings are publiſhed by whigs or tories, and con- 
icquently by authors viſibly ſuſpected. Accordingly, there is 
not one but what carries evident marks of the partiality of its 
author, It 1s therefore rather from a foreign pen, that we are 
to expect a fair account of this matter, though, to ſpeak the 
truth, there are few foreigners but what either are not ſuffi— 
cicntly informed, or arc biaſſed to one of the factions. How- 
ever, thelauthor of this diſſertation, though a forcigner, thinks 
himſelf qualified to give the public a more extenſive know- 
ledge of the two parties, than many people have hitherto 
had. He reſided a long time in England, and has, many 
ycars, diligently ſtudied the Engliſh hiſtory. Beſides, he is 
attached neither by inclination nor intereſt to any one of the 
parties, and is now in a country where he has nothing ta 


hope or fear from either, His impartiality will evidently ar- 
pear in the diſſertation itſelf. To give a diſtinct knowle, c 
of the two parties, the author was unavoidably obligeq 1, 
deſcend to many particulars of the Engliſh hiſtory, withou: 
which the riſe and progreſs of theſe parties could not ke 
been clearly explained. If the Engliſh think this Difſſertation 
detective in ſome points, and too large in others, they ate 
deſired to remember, it was not penned for their uſe; tha. 
the author's aim was to confine himſelf to general ideas It 
a Word, that the things which paſs for common, and ue! 
known in England, are myſteries abroad, and require a ful 
explication. | 

It will perhaps be thought ſtrapge, that the author, wh; 
was born under a government purely monarchical, ſpeaks i; 
ſome places, ſo as it may be thought he approves not of ſuch 
a government. To obviate this ſuſpicion, he deſires his tea. 
ders to conſider, that he could not ſpeak pertinently of bis 
ſubject, without affuming an Engliſh ſpirit, and conforming 
himſelf to the principles which are common in England. 1: 
is thus only that he believed he ſhould be able to diſcover the 
ſtrength and weakneſs of the two parties. All his reafoning; 
are founded upon this principle, of the ſolidity of which he is 
perfectly convinced ; “ That every private perſon is in con- 
{cience obliged quietly to ſubmit to the government eſtabliſhed 
in the country where he was born, or providence has placed 
him.” Wherefore it is his opinion, that all ſecret practices, 
all cabals, all means, direct or indirect, tending to the diſ- 
ſolution of ſuch government, are ſo many crimes, for which 
the authors are reſponſible to God and their ſuperiors. 


T HE government of England is of a particular kind, 
of which there is not the like at preſent in all the world, It 
is, however, the ſame which was formerly eſtabliſhed in al! 
the Kingdoms of Europe, formed out of the ruins of the 
Roman empire. The preſent difference between England and 
other ſtates, in this reſpect, is owing to this, that the Engliia 
have preſerved the form of their government ever ſince their 
ſertling in Great Britain; whereas in other nations, it has 
been loſt by degrees, or extremely altered. This govern— 
ment, which has ſo long ſubſiſted in this iſland, appears in 
ſome reſpects monarchical, in others, republican ; and yet, 
properly ſpeaking, it 1s neither. It cannot be called purely 
monarchical, ſince the nobility and the people have a ſhare in 
the legiſlative power jointly with the king, nor can the king 
impoſe any tax, without the people's conſent. Neither 15 
republican, ſince there is a king, who exerciſes the ſovereig 
authority, who diſpoſes, as he pleaſce, of all places and dis: 
nities eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military; and can make peace 
or war, without conſulting his ſubjects. It would ve toete- 
fore in vain to pretend to deſcribe this government, by 137 
uſual names of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, Deinocracy, whit: 
agree not with it. It is a mixed government, differing Hon, 


and yet compoſed of, all three. The prerogativ's of 59: 


ſovereign, and the privileges of the nobles and people, 4.5 
ſo tempered together, that they mutually ſupport our another. 


At the ſame time, each of the thro? powers, concerned it! 


the legiilature, may infuperably obliruct the attetngts ot. 


one or both the others, to render Themſelves indepehdent: 
In ſhort, it is very near the fame form of government, 
eſtablithed by the Saxons in Germany, by the Francs in Gab), 
by the Viſigoths in Spain, by the Oftrogoths, and aft \ 
them, by the Lombards in Italy. 'I'hete northern nation? 
introduced this government into the moſt {ourhern parts 0 
Europe, when they fettled there, and tounded new {Lats 
upon the ruins of the Roman empire. | 

It, therefore, it be aiked, How long thus government has 
been in England? 1 ſhall not feruple to antser. Ever une 
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the Anglo-Saxons finiſhed the conqueſt of that part of Great 
Britain, which their deſcendents poſſeſs to this day. It is 


true, a doubt may ariſe, whether the commons, in the time 


of the Anglo-Saxons, were part of the parliament ; and I 
confeſs this point is hard to be determined. But, however, 
when England was divided into {even kingdoms, Englith and 
Saxon, each of thele had its king and parliament. This laſt 
was called the“ wittena-gemot,” or © atfembly of wiſe-men ;” 
and there was allo the like for the common affairs of the 
whole Heptarchy. This ſame form of government ſubſiſted 
when the ſeven Kingdoms were reduced to one and the ſame 
ſtate. The fields of Mars [March] or of May, called fince 
the States-general in France, the Cortes in Spain, and per- 
haps the Diets of the German empire, are the remains of this 
ancient form of government, introduced by the noithern na- 
tions, Wherever they ſettled. 

William, duke of Normandy, firnamed the Baſtard or 

Conqueror, having ſubdued England in 1066, became ablo- 
Jute, and eſtabliſhed a deſporic power, though, in all likeli— 
hood, be preierved the ſhadow of a parliament. To ſecure 
his conqueſt, he tran{plz1t.d many Norman, French, Bre- 
ton, and Angevin iamiles, enriching them with the lands, 
of wnich he inceflanily aſpoliciied the Tngith. Theſe trant- 
planted families muiriplicd greatly in a ſhot ſpace, and be- 
came in the end jo powerful, as to make head apainſt their 
ſovereigns, ſucccnors or the Cmaqueror. At firſt, they glo— 
ried in their entire depend en on toe king, who had put 
them in poficiuon of ther uds. Their intereſt required 
that they ſhould ſupport that power ty which they held all 
their Engliſh poſieſhons. ' But a. they were once firmly 
ſettied, they began to dread, thac the regel power, which 
had enriched hem, might win the ſame eaſe ſtrip them of 
tneir eſtates, if the king ſtbuld fo pleaſe, For this reaſon, 
they wiſhed the government ieſtored to the ſame ſtate, as 
in the times of the Saxon kings. This was the only means 
to avoid the intonveniences of an arbitrary power, (which 
might, in time to come, turn as much to their prejudice, as 
it had co the.r advantag ) and to perpetuate the poſſeſſion of 
their lands. What at firſt was only a bare wiſh, ſoon rote 
into hape, and at laſt into right, by the methods I ſhall pre- 
{ently {peak of. To explain this fully, a large detail of the 
Englith hiſtory would be neceſſary, and a particular enu— 
meration of al! the cauſes which have contributed to put the 
nobility, and afterwards the people, in poſſeſfion of a right, 
which they did not enjoy, under the firſt Norman kings. 
But as this detail would lead me too far, I ſhall content my— 
ſelt with a mort abridgment, concerning the ſubject in 
hand. 

William the Conqueror, in 1087, left the kingdom of 
England to his ſecond fon William, firnamed Rufus, in pre- 
judice of Robert his eldeſt fon, who had only Normandy. 
Robert made ſome attempts to diſpofieſs his brother of a 
crown, of which he believed himſelf unjuſtly deprived. But 
Rufus defeated them by his adreſs, engaging as well the 
Normans as the Engliſh in his intereſt, with promiſes of re- 
eſtabliſhing the ancient government, and reviving the Saxon 
laws. He knew that both were paſſionately defirous of what 
he made them hope. By the Normans, I mean here the 
foreigners newly ſettled in England. This promiſe of Rufus 
was therefore the firſt foundation of their pretenſions. I ſay 
the firſt, for the Normans bad no right to demand of the 
king what he was pleaſed to promiſe them, and the con- 
quered Engliſh had as little, to limit the power of their con— 
uerors. It is true, the Englith might ground their preten- 
tions upon ſome general promiſes made them by William the 
Conqueror, when he received their firſt homages. But this 
prince never pretended that they ſhould found a right on 
theſe promiſes. Accordingly, he always treated England as 
a conquered nation, However, Rufus kept his word with 
neither Normans nor Englith. 

Upon his death, Henry I. his younger brother, aſcended 
the throne in 11co, in prejudice of his eldeſt brother Robert, 
ſtill alive. To fecure his vſurpation, he purſued the ſame 
courſe as his predeceſſor Rufus. He promiſed to reftore the 
ancient government, and confirmed his promiſe by a charter 
in form, but executed it no better than his brother. How- 
ever, the rights of the ſubject received ſtrength from theſe 
promiſes though ill performed. 

Henry I. dying, Maud, his daughter, widow of the em- 
peror Henry V. and wife to Jeffery Plantagenet, carl of An- 
jou, ovght to have mounted the throne ; but in 1135 was 
defeated of her right by Stephen, carl of Boulogne, ton of 
tae Conqueror's eldeſt daughter, He bound himſelf wore 
ſtrongly than his two predeceflors to reſtore the Saxon laws, 
but in all appearance with as little intention to perform his 


engagements, At laſt, the great men, finding he ſought 
pretences to evade his promiſes, harrafſed him with a war 
which laſted the moſt part of his reign. In the beginning, 
they called into England the emprets Maud, and her ſon 
Henry by the carl of Anjou; and the war ended in a treaty 
which ſecured the crown to Henry after Stephen's demiſe, 
though he had ſons. 

To Stephen, in 1154, ſucce:ded Henry II. During bis 
reigy, and that of his eldeſt fon Richard J. there were no 
conteſts between the King and the barons, for ſo the great 
men of the Kingdom were then called. But very contider- 
able diſputes aroſe in the reign of king John, firnamed Lack- 
land, brother and ſucceſſor of Richard J. An unhappy quar- 
rel between the prince and the court of Rome, having forced 
him to do homage to pope Innocent III. for his kingdom, 
and bind himſelf to pay him tribute, this diſhonourah!e pro- 
ceeding, added to many other cauſes, loſt him the eſteem 
and aficetion of his ſubjects. The barons improving lo fa- 
vourable a juncture, preſented to him the charter of Henry I. 
which had never been executed, and refolved to oblige him 
to confirm it. John at firſt rejected it with great havghtt- 
neſs, but at laſt compelled by his own 'weaknels, and the 
united oppoiition of aimoſt all the barons, he was obliged to 


grant chem a charter, much more ample and advantageous to 


the ſubject, thin Henry the Firſt's, and which was called 
Magna Charta, or the Charter of Liberties. By this char- 
ter, drawn as the barons pleaſed, the king's power was ſo 
curbed, that it was in a manner reduced to the faine ſtate as 
under the Saxon kings before the conqueſt, This charter has 
been ever fince the principal foundation of the rights of the 
ſubjects. I ſhall not here pretend to decide a queſtion ſo 
nuch above my reach, whether this foundation is very ſolid. 
It will ſuffice briefly to remark, by what means a conceſſion 
leemingly ſo defective in its origin, ſince it was evidently ex- 


torted, changed, as I may ſay, its nature by the firmneſs of 


the Engliſh, and acquired an indiſputable authority, though 
it might have been conteſted at firſt. To this end, we muſt 
ſec what paſled afterwards with reſpect to this charter. 
King John, who had figned it, defiring to revoke it, drew 
upon himſelf freſh misfortunes, which laſted as long as he 
lived. The barons, reſolving to adhere to their charter, 
took at laſt the deſperate courſe to call in to their aſſiſtance 
Lewis, fon of Philip Auguſtus, king of France, and to put 
him in poſſeſſion of all, or the greateſt part of, the Kingdom. 
John died during the war, dep.ived by a foreign prince, or 
rather his own ſubjects, and leit a ſon of ten years of age, 
little capable to maintain the quarrel. Some lords, who bad 
remained faithful to the late king, appointed the earl of Pem- 


broke regent, during the minority of the young prince, who 


was recognized by his few adherents by the name of Henry III. 
in 1216, | | | 

Shortly after the face of affairs was changed by the prudent 
conduct of the regent, who, feeing the barons bent to ſupport 
their charter, promiſed poſitively, it ſhould be confirmed and 
executed. Upon this aſſurance, they deſerted prince Lewis, 
who was obliged to return to France. 

Henry III. was no ſooner out of his minority than he re- 
pealed Magna Charta, and thought of reigning uncontrouled, 
But, as he had not a capacity equal to ſuch an undertaking, 
his long reign of fifty-fix years was one continued ſcene of 
troubles on account of the Magna Charta. He was fre- 
quently forced to confirm it, and as often broke all his oaths 
and engagements. At laſt, the barons took arms under the 
conduct of the carl of Leiceſter, fon of the famous Simon 
Monttort, general of the cruſade againſt the Albigenſes. The 
king had the misfortune to loſe a battle, and to fee himſelf, 
his brother the king of the Romans, and his fon prince Ed— 
ward, in the hands of the earl of Leiceſter, who obligd them 
to ſwear, they would never oppole the execution of Magna 
Charta. The earl of Leiceſter governed ſome time in the 
name of the king his priſoner. Ir is pretended, the commons 
were firſt received into parliament during his adminiſtration; 
But, without ſtaying to examine fo difficult a queſtion, I 
ſhall only obſerve, that at leaſt it cannot be denied, that 
ſince the end of Henry III's reign the commons have ever 
enjoyed this privilege. | 

Prince Edward, ton of Henry III, having happily made 
his eſcape from the earl of Leiceſter, gained a battle in which 
the carl was fliin, This victory reſtored the king to his 
liberty, who uſed it not agrecably to the oath he had been 
obliged to take. But his reign and hte ended a few years 
after his deliverance. Though the barons party was very 


much humbled, yet Edward. I. who in 1272 tucceeded his 


father Henry III. confirmed Magna Charta. However, ſome 
ſteps taken by him afterwards, diſcovered a defign to revoke 
12 F it; 
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it; but the barons beginning to ſtir, he retracted, and con- 
firmed it once more. | 

Edward II, his ſon and ſucceſſor, in 1307, was depoſed by 
the parliament, for intending to eſtablith an abſolute power 
contrary to Magna Charta. | 

Edward III, ſon and ſucceſſor of this unfortunate prince, 
in 1327, confirmed it ten times during the courſe of his 
reign, which the victories obtained by himſelf and his ſon 
the prince of Wales, over France, rendered extremely glo- 
rious. 

Richard II, grandſon and ſucceſſor to Edward III, in 
1377, was ſolemnly depoſed, for having violated in many 


inſtances the privilege of the people, founded on Magna 


Charta, | 

Henry IV, who had uſed that pretence to dethrone Richard 
II, in 1399, and put himſelf in his place, made ſome attempts 
to diminiſh the privileges of the parliament ; but did not carry 
very far the execution of this project. 

Henry V, his fon, who ſucceeded him in 1413, maintain- 
ed the parliament in all its rights, and left the privileges of 
his ſubjects untouched. His reign was one continued ſeries of 
victories and ſuccefles againſt France. He died in 1422. 

From that time the government of England remained fo 
well ſettled, and fo firm upon its foundations, I mean, the 
prerogatives of the king, and the'privileges of the parliament, 
that for near two hundred years, not one king appears to 
have had any intention to ſhake it. The policy of the kings 


turned wholly upon governing their parliaments by ſecret in- 


trigues, without diſcovering any defire of altering the conſti- 
tution. True it is, that ſome kings, as Henry VIII, did 
what they pleaſed, but without any prejudice to the privileges 
of parliament. On the contrary, by ſupporting the parlia- 
ment in its rights, they had the addreſs to make it ſubſer— 
vient to their ends. This, by the way, is the beſt, and per- 
haps the only method, for a king to render himſelf powerful 
and eaſy. | 

After ſo long a continuance of the ſame form of govern- 
ment, and ſo uninterrupted a poſirfion of the privileges of 
Magna Charta, the Englith nation was fo accullumed to it, 
that it ſeemed impoſſible to make any alteration without 
throwing the kingdom into confuſion. Nay, it ſcemed there 
was no 2 that any king ſhould ever think of attempting lo 
difficult a thing, at the hazard of his crown, as had been the 
caſe of ſome former kings. Notwithſtanding all this, James I, 
ſucceſſor to queen Elizabeth, in 1603, failed not to take ſome 
ſteps in this dangerous courſe, and enceavour to diminiſh the 
privileges of parliament, It was by the pernicious counſc1s 
of the duke of Buckingham, his favorite, that he engaged 
in this deſign, which probably would have ended unfortu- 
nately for him, had not death ſurprized ,him before he had 
plainly diſcovered his intention. The duke of Buckingham 
ought to be conſidered as the firſt author of the troubles, 
which have ſo long infeſted England, and ſtill do infeſt it to 
this day. | 5 8 

It was under Charles I, ſon and ſuect ſſor to James, in 1623, 
that the project to render the king abſolute, and independent 
of the laws, was vigorouſly puſhed and advanced by all me- 


thods. The duke of Buckingham, favourite to Charles I, as 


he had been to his father, inſpired him with maxims directly 
contrary to the eſtabliſhed government, and thereby occa- 
ſioned his ruin. The duke being aſſaſſinated, the deſign was 
purſued by Charles, which had been begun by the deceaſed 
favourite, He imagined the nation might be governed with- 
out a parliament, or at leaſt that parliaments were only to 
ſupply him with money. He had diflolved three in the four 
firſt years of his reign, and even ſignified his intention of cal- 
ling no more. Twelve years paſſed without a parliament, 
during which the king levied taxes by the bare act of his 
will, upon his ſubjects, and by his conduct diſcovered a de- 
ſign to reign arbitrarily. Unhappily for him, he admitted to 


his perſon and council two men imbued with the ſame max- 


ims, by whom he was puſhed on to his ruin; namely, Wil— 
liam Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Thomas Wentworth, 
earl of Strafford. 

While this prince had no difficulties to ſtruggle with from 
abroad, he enjoyed his uſurped power with ſome tranquility, 
but not without the open murmurings of the people. Mean 
time, no perſon dared to oppoſe fo violent a torrent. At laſt, 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury adviſing him to finiſh the reſto- 
ration of the Scotch hierarchy, and introduction of the En— 
gliſh liturgy, be followed the pernicious advice, but could 
not execute his project, without engaging in an open war in 
1639, with his ancient Kingdom of Scotland. He levied 


2 For the 13th of November 1640. Before the peers met, he knew 
they would be tor calling a parliament ; and fo, for his own honour, pro- 
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forces, and maintained them by taxes, which he himſelf hag 


impoſed. Money failing him after the fiſt campaign, he at. 


laſt, in April 1640, called a parliament, which was diffolved 
in a few days, for the ſame reaſon as the three firſt, and the 
arbitrary unpoſitions continued as before. But the King 
quickly perceived, that the continuation of his power de. 
pended upon the happy ſuccels of his arms. The people 
ſerved him with regret. The lords, on divers pretenccs 
withdrew from court. The validity of his orders, by virtue 
whereof his impoſitions were levied, were contelted in town 
and country. In ſhort, the king ſaw his ſubjects every where 
ready to deſert him, on the firſt occafion. | 

This occaſion preleated itſelf ſooner than he expected. His 
army having received a check, and the Scots ſurprized New. 
caſtle, the king was forced to feck means to drive them Out 


of England, whereas he had hoped to become abſolute in 


Scotland. But inſtead of finding his Engliſh ſubjects reac} 
to aſſiſt him, he ſaw them on the contrary, rejoicing at his 
diſgrace, and confidered it as a proper opportunity to recover 
their privileges. In this extremity, be aflembled the pee 
at York, in order to adviſe with them upon what was to be 
done. Their unanimous opinion was, that the only way 10 
free himlelt from the preſent d.faculties, was to call a par- 
liament. He then perceived, that an interval of fifteen year; 
was not capable co efface our ot the minds of rhe Enolith, 
the memory of their parhamenis, which they looked upon 
as the ſtropgeſt ſupport of their Iiberties. Mean while, |. 
was under a ſort of neceſſity to follow the advice of the Peers, 
in calling a parliament *, | | . 

In the preſent diſpofition of the people to the king, ſuch 
repreſentatives were choſen, as were eminent for their abilit», 
courage, and firm attachment ts the privileges of the ſybj-cy, 
The parliament being met, inſtead of thinking to drive th. 
Scots cut of the kingdom, as ihe king had hoped, believed 
they ought, before ail things, to ſecure the liberties of the 
nation, by ſetting bounds to the illegal authority, which it: 
king had for fifteen years aflamed. This refolution was ng 
looner diſcovered, than all the people withered ro the para 
ment. From that time the king was fo deſtitute of friends, 
that he ſaw himſelf unable to fefiſt the torrent, His only 
refuge was, to comply with his parliament, and paſs almoſt 
cvery biil preſented to him to cub his authority. He hoped, 
by this condeſcenſion, to convince his ſubjects of his inten- 
tion to return to the ancient courſe from which he had been 


diverted by evil counſels, and perhaps he really defigned it, 


bur could gain no belief. On the contrary, it was thought, 
that mere neceſſity obliged him to meaſures ſo oppoſite to the 
former. So, mutual confidence, ſo n«ceflary between the 
king and his people, being entirely loſt, the parliament would 
no longer depend upon the fincerity of a prince, whom they 
believed they had juſt cauſe to diſtruſt. They therefore incel- 
ſantly labourcd to ſecure the liberties of the ſubject from any 
future invaſion. To this end, they: were not latisficd with 


obtaining the king's con!ent to acts which reduced the royal 


power within its ancient limits, but alſo extorted his aſſent 
to laws, which conſiderably leflened the juſt prerogatives of 
the crown. The friends of the parliament {crupled not to 
affirm, that the ſubject could never be ſecure in his property, 
while the King had power to return to his former courſcs. 
Thus king Charles, who had hoped to carry the royal autko- 
rity higher than any of his predeceſſors, ſaw himſelf, on the 
contrary, Geprived of great part of his legal power. He even 
had the mortification to fee himſcif forced, in May 1641, to 
ſign the earl of Strafford's ſentence, who had acted nothing 
without his ozders, or at leaſt his approbation. The arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury alſo, loft his head on the ſcaffold in 
1644. | 

Had the parliament contented themſelves with ſettling the 
government upan its ancient foundations, very probably, it 
would not afterwards have been eafily ſhaken, But on fuc' 
occaſions it is difficult to keep a juſt medium. The leading, 
members, willing to ſcreen themſelves from the attempts ot 
the royal power, almoſt entirely changed the ancient conft!- 
tution, by ſtripping the crown of the beit part of its prercga— 
tives. It was no longer the king and parliament which g0- 


. 5 ; bl 5 
verned the nation, but the parhament alone, or rather the 


houſe of commons, managed all affairs. The houſe 0! peers 
had ſcarce any other power, than that of an implicit atlent t. 
the bills offered to them, and the king was but the thado'y 0. 
a ſovereign, However, it was this very thing that procurcd 
him adherents, whom, doubtleis he would never have bad, 
if the balance had been kept even. Many thought it as ſtrange 
that the parliament ſhould, as I may ſay, govern without 2 


poſed it firſt, Rapin, 


Rapin 


— 
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Ling, as that the king ſhould attempt to rule without a parlia- 
ment. The conſtitution of the government ſuffered equally 
by both uſurpations. But that Which brought the ſtrongeſt 
acceſſion to the king's party, was, that the parliament, to 

ain the Scots to their intereſt, were poſſeſſed with the pro— 
ject, of changing the epiſcopal government of the church, 
into preſbyterian, which they accompliſhed with open force, 
Moſt of the Engliſh, accuſtomed to ſee the church under the 
direction of biſhops, could not bear this change without mur- 


muring. But as theſe were not the ſtrongeſt, becauſe the 


parliament had the treaſure, army, and- places at their diſpo- 
fal, their only refuge was to unite with the king. Then it 
was that two parties appeared in the kingdom, one tor the 
king, and one for the parliament, with a ſort of equality, 
which quickly made it thought, they would not long remain 
quiet, and without coming to arms. The king's adherents 
at firſt had the name of Cavaliers, which was afterwards 
changed into that of Torics : and thoſe of the parliament, 
then called Roundheads, have received the name of Whigs. 
The origin of theſe two famous diſtinctions is this: at that 
time a fort of Iriſh Banditti, or robbers, who kept in the 
mountains and iſles forme«i by the vaſt bogs of that country, 
were called Tories, and at preicnt are known by the name of 
Rapparees. As the king's enemies accuſed him of favouring 
che Iriſh rebellion, which broke out about that time, they 
gave his adherents the name of tories. Theſe, on the other 
hand, to be even with their enemics, who were cloſely united 
with the Scots, calied them Whigs, a name of reproach uſed 
in Scotland ®. Hence it appears, that theſe two names are 
as ancient as the troubles, though they were not in vogue till 
many. years after. I cannot preciſely fix the time, but am of 
opinion, that cavalier and roundkead continued till the re- 
ftoration. of Charles II, and then, by degrees, were changed 
into tory and whig. 'Thele are the two parties which be- 
gan to divide England in the time of Charles I, and which 
{till divide it to this day. Ihe Roman catholics, called pa- 
piſts in England, joined, from the firſt, the King's party, 
which was more favourable to them than that of the parkia- 
ment, and have always remained united with the tories. 

What has been ſaid, ſufficiently ſhews, that the king's 
party was compoſed of two forts of men, of which the one 
had principally in view the political intereſt of the king an 
the crown, and the others, that of the church of England. 


But they were all re-united in this point, that they found. 


their mutual ad vantage in the king's proſperity, without which 
they could not hope to ſucceed in their reſpective defigns. 
For this reaſon, they were conſidered but as one party, un- 
der the ſame name of cavaliers or royaliſts. This mixture 
of two different views in the ſame-party, ſubſiſts to this day, 
and is not one of the leaſt cauſes of that confuſion ot ideas, 
which the word tory occaſions. To remove this, ambiguity 
as much as poſſible, I all call the firſt, the political, or ſtate 
cavaliers ; and the others, the eccleſiaſtical or church cava- 
liers. Each of theſe two branches were again ſubdivided. 
For among the political cavaliers there wcre fome, who fol- 
lowing the maxims of the duke of Buckingham, archbiſhop 
Land, and the earl of Strafford, wiſhed to ſee the king in— 
veſted with abſolute power, and able to deſtroy the privileges 
of the parliament. Theſe may be called the rank cavaliers. 
Their number was ſmall, and little capable to ſupport the 
king in his adverſity, though, during his proſperity, they 
made a great noite, Tue other branch of the political cava- 
hers, was compoſed of men whom I ſhall call moderate. 


Theſe defired indeed. the reſtoration of the royal authority, 


but according to the ancient conſtitution. The other cava- 
liers, whom I call ecclefiaſtical, were alſo ſubdivided into 
two branches, one of whieh was compoſed of rigid church- 
men, who were againſt the leaſt change in the diſcipline of 
the church of England. Thoſe who compoſed the other 
branch, were leſs ſcrupulous and obſtinate, and may be called 
the low or moderate churchmen. 

In oppoſition to the cavaliers or royaliſts, the round- 
heads, or parliamentarians, were divided into two principal 
branches, namely, the political and ecclefialtical. The firſt 
had principally in view, the maintenance of the rights of the 
people; and the ſecond, the advancement of preſbytery. 
Each of th-ſe branches was hikewiie ſubdivided into two; 
one whereof was compoſed of republicans, who aimed at 
undermining the regal power, and erecting a commonwealth ; 
the other, of the moderate roundheads, or parliamentarians, 
defired only to reduce the king to an incapacity of abuſing his 
power, by leaving him the polſeſſion of his juſt rights. This 


relates only to the political roundheads, or parliamentarians. 


> Rapin by miſtake ſays, they were ſo called from certain robbers in 
cotland, But Burnet tells us the name is derived from the word Whiggam, 
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As for the eccleſiaſtical, they alſo formed two branches, of 
which the firit was compoſed of the rigid preſbyterians, who 
would be contented with nothing leſs than the deſtruction of 
the hierarchy ; and the other, of the moderate preſbyterians, 
who would have been ſatisfied with much leſs, and perhaps, 
with bare toleration. It was abſolutely neceſlary to premiſe 
thus much, in order to enable the reader to underſtand the 
ſcque! of this diſſertation. I thall more largely ſpeak of the 
views and intereſts of the difterent branches ot the two parties, 
after I have finiſhed the abridgement which their riſe obliged 
me to interrupt. 3 

Vit the king was in a deplorable ſtate, without money 
or friends, and reduced to bear every thing from the parlia- 
ment, who had him, as I may ſay, at their mercy, he be- 
held a ray of hope thine in the riſe of the two parties I have 
been ſpeaking of. He thought immediately, that to foment 
the diviſion could not but be advantageous to him, wherein 
he ſucceeded. He thereby ſaw himſelf at laſt in a condition 
to hope to do himſelf juſtice by his arms, for the injuries of 
which he thought he had reaſon to complain. In this expec- 
tation he raiſed an army, and engaged in an open war againſt 
the parliament, who on their fide had now taken all the neceſ- 
tary meaſures to reſiſt him. | | 

The particulars of this war are needleſs here, ſince the ſad 
concluſion of it is ſtill recent. It will ſuthce to ſay, that 
Charles I. was vanquiſhed, and beheaded the 20th of January 
1648. 1nus the King himſelf, the duke of Buckingham, 
the earl of Strafford, and archbiſhop Laud, authors of the 
project to render the king abſolute, came all to a tragical 
end, If to theſe we add, the examples of king John, Hen— 
ry III, Edward II, Richard II, and laſtly of James II, 
who had all the ſame deſign, and all mifcarried in the exe- 
cution, it will be eaſy to tee how difficult and dangerous it is 
tor a King of England to attempt to tubvert ſo well cemented 
a government, 

Oliver Cromwell, author of Charles TI's death, remained 
maſtcr of the government. He durſt not, however, aſſume 
the title of king; and it he had the addreſs to render him— 
ſelf abſolute, it was under the ſpecious pretence of main— 
taining the nation's liberty. He is the fingle inſtance in 
England, of an ufurper dying a natural death in his uſur- 
pation. | 

While the ſovereign authority was in Cromwell's hands, 
the cavaliers were extremely humbled. But they revived on 
the death of this formidable enemy. To give their adver— 
ſaries no advantage againſt them, they put themſelves under 
the conduct of thoſe of their party, who were the moſt mo- 
derate, ſo that there ſeemed to be no more rank or rigid 
tories. This policy was abſolutely neceſlary, at a time, 
when the royal prerogative and the rights of the church 
were not to be infiſted on, as there were neither king nor 
biſhops. Ar laſt, by a moſt ſurprizing revolution, aſſiſted 
by the prudent conduct of general Monk, the Engliſh uni- 
red to ſet Charles II. on the throne, ton of the deceated king, 
and to reſtore the monarchy and the church to their former 
ſtate. 


Charles II. reigned peaceably at firſt, He was a prince 


who wanted neither wit nor penetration, but was indolent, 
and addicted to his pleaſures. His intention was to live qui- 
etly, and avoid all diſputes with his ſubje&ts. He was too 
weary of a long exile, during which he bad often wanted 
common neceſlaries, to be willing to hazard the being again 
reduced to the ſame ſtate. On the other hand, the Engliſh 
bad had time, and frequent occaſion, to open their eyes, and 
diſcover, that by a pretended maintenance of their liberties, 
they had been drawn into ſervitude. For it may be affirmed, 
that England had never enjoyed leſs freedom, than under 
the government of the long parliament, and afterwards of 
Oliver Cromwell. However, Charles II. engaged himſelf by 
degrees, farther than he ever intended. This, doubtleſs, 
vas Owing either to his indolence, or too great condeſcenſion 


to his miniſters, who were all cavaliers, whom, for the fu- - 


ture, I ſhall call rorics, as I ſhall give the roundheeds the 
name of whigs, though I do not know exactly when theſe 
two names were firſt uſed. The tories therefore, who alone 
were in the king's confidence, were ivcetlantly urging him to 
reſtore the monarchy and church to their ancient luſtre. 
The court of France, for intereſts of their own, laboured to 
inſpire him with the ſame deſign. 
took great care to hinder the whigs from infinvating them- 
ſelves into the king's favour, | 

The tory party had at their head the duke of York, the 
king's brother, a prince naturally impetuous and violent ; 


uſed by the weſtern Scots in driving their horſes, from whence thoſe drivers 
were called whiggamors, and, by contraction, whiggs, p. 43. 
| "ho 


In a word, his miniſters 
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who having embraced the Roman catholic religion in his 
exile, formed the project of eſtabliſhing it in England. This 
project could not be executed, without firſt extending the 
royal power beyond the bounds preſcribed by the law, that 
is to ſay, without reſuming and purſuing the ſame deſign, 
wherein his father had unhappily miſcarried. But the duke, 
by reaſon of his impetuous temper, was very improper to 
conduct ſuch an undertaking. He purſued it eagerly during 
his brother's reign, who had no legitimate iſſue, hoping that 
the work then begun, would be more eaſy to finith on his 
own acceſhon to the throne. | 

To ſucceed in this defign, he had no other way than to 
begin ir with the utter ruin of the whigs, whoſe principles 
were ditectly contrary to the duke's defigns, both with re- 
gard to the church and the ſtare, It muſt be obſerved, that 
moſt of the whigs were then preſbyterians. So, in pre- 
tending only to attack preſbyterianiſm, the duke of York 
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projected the deſtruction of thoſe who oppoſed the increaſe of 


the regal power, without alarming the nation. Indeed, after 
humbling the whigs, he might fear to meet with great ob- 
ſtacles from the moderate tories, whoſe principles did not 
entirely agree, with the arbitrary power he intended to eſta— 
bliſh. But he deſpaired not to ſurmount, it the Whigs, 
his more dangerous enemies, were once removed out of the 
wav. To this end he induced his brother to perſecute the 
preſbyterians, wherein he was aſſiſted by all the tories, who 
with plealure beheld this firſt occaſion of being revenged 
on their enemies, the whigs. So preſbyterianiſm was fu- 
riouſly attacked; under pretence of reſtoring the church to 
the ſtate it was in before the troubles. ' An act was paſled, 
forbidding the pretbyterian aſſemblies, which were called 
conventicies; and another, known by the name of the Teſt— 
Act, which indeed more directly concerned the Roman ca- 
tholics. This a& ordained, that no perſon ſhould be ad- 
mitted to any public office, without producing a certificate 
of his having commun:cated in an epiſcopal church. More- 
over, it was called the Conformity-Act, becauſe all who were 
to be admitted to any office, were obliged by this ſtatute to 
conform to the church of England. | 

The whigs ſoon perceived, that under coloùr of main- 
taining the rights of the church of England, the duke of 


York's defign was to change the government of the ſtate, 


and ruin the proteſtant religion in England. It required ſome 
time to take juſt meaſures; and at laſt, with the aſſiſtance 
of the moderate tories, who feared the duke of York's going 
too far, they obliged the king to ſend him out of the king- 
dom. Nay, the commons prepared a bill, called the Ex- 
cluſion Bill, to deprive him of the right of ſuccefſion. But 
the paſſing of this bill was prevented by the diſſolution of 
the parhament. Another was called at Oxford, in expec- 
tation of finding the members leſs violent. But the king 


was miſtaken, and, after a ſhort ſeſſion, was again obliged - 


to diſſolve them, upon their endeayouring to pals the like 
bill, 58 

It will perhaps ſeem ſtrange, that the ſcene ſhould be thus 
changed, and the whigs, who were extremely low, ſhould 
ſuddenly become ſuperior. To let the reader into the reaſon 


of this change, it is neceffary to remark, that the moderate 


tories promoted the deſigns of the court, while they be- 
lieved them levelled only againſt the preſbyterians. But per- 
ceiving, by all the proccedings of the king, the duke of 
York, and the minitters, that a project was formed to ruin 
the conſtitution of church and fate, and undermine the 
foundation of Magna Charta, they readily joined with the 
whigs to oppoſe the execution of this project. It was there- 
fore this union which gave the whigs a ſuperiority, to which, 
otherwiſe, they could never have pretended. On the other 
hand, the ſtate tories and rigid churchmen, defiring to re- 
cover the ground they had loſt, endeavoured to gain the 
people to their intereſt, by accuſing the whigs of a ſettled 
defign to ruin the church; and theſe in their turn accuſed 
the others, of intending the ſubverſion of the government, 
and of favouring the duke of York's pernicicus deſigns. 
Thus the enmity of the parties, which ſeemed to have been 
much weakened by the reſtoration, was revived. It may be 
truly ſaid, that the tories were in fault, who, to revenge the 
wrongs reccived from the long parliament and Cromwell's 
vſurpation, reſhly threw themſelves into the duke of York's 
party. They afterwards repented, when they ſaw to what 
the duke intended to make them ſubſervient. 


Some time after, the minds of the people being a little 


calmed, the duke of York returned into England, and con- 
tinued, without interruption, to foment diviſion, without 
which he could not hope to effect his deſigns. So this prince 
(by an exceſs of zeal for his religion, by a deſire of revenge, 
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and perhaps excited by the ambition of accompliſhing a pro 
. «4 , . 9 
ject, which had been in vain attempted by feveral King; b 
England) and Charles II, through a too great condeſe . 
to his brother, Kkindled a flame in England, which is u 
extinguiſhed, | 

Charles II. died during theſe tranſactioys, and the duke r 
York aſcended the throne, by the name of James II, with 
out any oppoſition. He at firſt made great promiſes to his 
ſubjects, that neither religion, not the conſtitution, mould 
ſuffer any change in his reign. But he was far from per 
forming his promiſes, Shortly alter, the duke of Monmoutb 
natural ſon of Charles II, relying» on the diſcontent of fh 
people, left the Low-Countries, where he had 1 
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time in exile, made a defcent in England with a handfy 


. ; 8 zandtul of 
men, and aflumed the title of king. But his roviliy lag 


but few days. His party being much weaker than he bad 
expected, he was defeated, taken, and beheaded. The kino 
was ſo clated by a victory, obtained with ſuch cafe, that he. 
ſcrupled not to diſcover his deſigns, fo ſecure did he think 
himſelf of the ſucceſs. The judges, who were devateg th 
him, gave their opinion, that the king might diſpenſe with 


the laws. Their decifion was founded upon ſome ftature; 


lodging this power in tne ſovereign, with regard to certain 
laws, and upon examples of ſome cf his predeceffors, who 
had, in this reſpe&, exceeded the bounds of their Power, 
Thus theſe. corrupted judges drew from particular caſ:; 3 
general concluſion, and founded a permanent right won 
10792 tranftent uſurpations. | ; 
This door being opened, the King, by his ſole authority, 
repealed the penal laws, enacted by ſeveral parliaments tg 
prevent the deſigns of the papiſts. He next filled his army 
with officers of that religion, and beſtowed preferments aud 
titles upon men, who by the laws were unqual.3ed. H. 
away the charters from London, and other corporations, 4-1 
reduced them to a dependence upon his pleaſure, In thort, 
by a bare proclamation, he granted a full liberty of can. 
ſcience, and permitted to each ſt the public profſeFor of 
their religion. This proclaination ad a double view, tg 
favour the papiſts, and to amuſe the prefbyte:iuns. The 
king was perſuaded, that as the latter were fill able to th. 
penal laws enacted againſt them in the late re'gn, they would 
be glad to be freed from them, and that the fear of torfeit- 
ing the liberty granted by the proclauation would keep chem 
in ſubmiſſion. But they were not decesived by ar artifice di- 
rectly tending to their ruin. I omit many other fieng talen 
by the king, which were but too capable to fill all his ſub. 
jects with terror. 1 
Hitherto the tories in general had favoured the king's de- 
ſigns. el 
to a ſubverſion of the eftabliſhed government, and ruin oi 
the proteſtant religion, they began to repent of their pili 
conduct. They clearly ſaw, that by the courſe they were 
made to take, it was intended to lead them where they de- 
ſigned not to go, and that they could not attain their end, 
the ruin of the whigs, without the loſs of their religion and 
liberty. 
they joined the whigs, and with them, reſolved to call in the 
prince of Orange to free them from their dangerous ſtite. 
From that time the king's party became extremely weak, 
being compoſed of only papiſts, rank tories, and ſome lords, 
ſlaves of the court, and their fortune. Mean while, the king 
appeared outwardly as powerful as ever, and near the en. of 
his undertaking ; becauſe thoſe who yet ſeemed atrached to 
the court, did not think proper to declare before the time. 
The prince of Orange was landed beiore the king's weaknels 
was viſible. His army, his tleer, the lors whom he thought 
moſt devoted to his perſon, forſook hin, at once, and he was 
reduced to the fad neceſſity of trying, in a diſguiſe, to eſcape 
out of his kingdom. But failing even in this attempt, he had 
the mortification to ſee himſelf at the mercy of the prince ot 
Orange, and, in all appearance, indebted to his generolity, ot 
perhaps his policy, for the indirect means which were fur— 


niſhed him, of flving into France, This example ſhews, that. 


though the Englith are divided into two parties, and there is 
great enmity between them, their paſſion does not however 
cauſe them, in general at leaſt, to abandon the intereſts of 
religion and liberty, 

William and Mary being crowned, on the flight, or, a 1 
was called, the abdication of king James, their chief care 
was to ſtifle the ſeeds of diviſion ſtilf ſuvfiſting between the 
whigs and tories, though the danger had united them- 
In order to this, it was neceſſary to remove from the miniftry 
and their confidence, the favourers of king James's deſigne, 
and the bigots to the minuteſt rites and ceremonies ot the 


church of England. Without this, the whigs could 1 5 
| dave 


But when they perceived, all his proceedings tended 
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have enjoyed any quiet, fince they ever confidered the rank 
and rigid tories, as their 1rreconcileable enemies. On the 
other hand, it was not leſs neceſſary to remove from the 
council the moſt rigid whig preibyterians, for fear of giving 
occaſion to think, there was a deſign to change the church- 

overnment. This fear would have been the moſt juſt, as 
the new King having ever profeſſed in Holland the preſby- 
rerian religion, the leaſt ſtep in its favour, might have raiſed 


a ſuſpicion, of his defiguing to eſtabliſh it upon the ruins of 


the national church. Great addreſs was therefore to be uſed 
to remove all cauſe of tear and jealouſy in the tories. It 
was for theſe purpoſes, that during the reign of William and 
Mary, the offices were generally conferred on the moderate 
men of both partics. This maxim was purſued by king 
William when he reigned alone, after the queen's death. 
But as it was impoſſible to pleaſe both parties at once, unleſs 
there had been more places to give, he affected frequently to 
change his miniſtry, and en:ploy the two parties alternately. 
This was all he could do, till time ſhould have extinguiſhed 
entirely the flames of diviſion. 

Under ſuch circumſtances, and a king of ſuch wiſdom and 


foreſight, it may be almoſt affirmed, that no diſturbance 


wou!d have happened to the gavernment from the difference 
of the principles of the two parties, it the church-tories 
could have been contented u ſeeing their church remain 
eſtabiiſhed. But they could not be fatisfied, fo long as they 
ſaw the preſÞy terians c:.zuy an entire liberty of conſcience, 
publicly exerciſe their religion, and fill offices, contrary to 
the contormity-act of king Charles II. They were jealous 
that the whigs intended by degrees to undermine the church, 
and that the king concurred with hen in that deſign. What 
they had ſeen during the long „arliament gave them occaſion 
to fear the ſanie attaccæs. Ine rank totes. having loſt king 
James their patro and defender, inſpired the cyiicopal party 
with theſe fears and jealouſies, to animate them againſt king 
William. They perceived, they were no longer able to ſup- 
port themſ: lves, unleis means were found ro engage the church 
in their quarrel, Hence the rumours induſtriouſly ſpread 
among be. people, of the church's being in danger. The 
whigs faw eb, tais, that the rank tories had not relinquiſhed 
their projects, but would, whenever they were armed with 
power, make uſe of the pretence of religion to ruin them, in 
imitation of king James. It was thus, that animoſity was 
continued between the two parties, notwithitanding king 
William's care and endeavours. | | 

It ſeeme d therefore, that religion was then the ſole point in 
queſtion between the two parties ; the junctures not allowing 
either the rank Tories, or the republican whigs, to puſh their 
principles. This has given occaſion to a falſe idea of the dif- 
terences between the two parties, and to an imagination, that 
they ſolely conſiſt in a diverſity of fenriments conceraing 
church- government. But this is certainly a miſtake.. When 
an opportuaity offers, the rank Tories ſhew, that the ſafety 
of the church is not the ſole motive of their conduct, and 
probably the republican whigs would alſo remember their 
maxims, at a favourable juncture. | | 
As to the papiſts, who may be conſidered as a branch of 
the tories, they would hive had reaſon to be ſatisfied with 


king William's moderation, if their extreme defire to fee 


king James again on the throne, had not cauſcd them to look 
upon the reigning king as their enemy. Some of them were 


even engaged in conſpiracies againſt his perſon, which only 


turned to their own confuſion and ruin. This immoderate 
deſire expreſſed by the papiſts, and even by ſome tories, for 
the reſtoration of king James, obliged king William to ſeek 
means, not only for the prevention of their ill deſigns during 
his life, but alſo to render their endeavours fruitleſs after his 
death. Accordingly, by an act of parliament, the ſuccel- 
fion of the crown was ſettled in the illuſtrious houſe of Han- 
over, without any regard to the pretenſions which birth or 
nearneſs of blood could give to any papiſt whatſoever, William 


died ſhortly after, and Anne, daughter of James II, and prin- 


ceſs of Denmark, mounted the throne, — 3 
This queen had been educated in the principles of the rigid 
tories with reſpect to religion, and, probably, in thoſe of the 


rank tories with regard io government. At leaſt, all who 


bad any power over her, or were concerned in her education, 
were of this character. Charles II, her uncle, James Il, 
her father, the carl of Rocheſter, her .mother's brother, 
were all rank tories, deeming any oppoſition to the ſove- 
reign's will, a manifeſt rebellion. Queen Anne was beſides of 
no great capacity, and naturally obſtinate. An accidental 
quarrel with her ſiſter Mary, having made her reſolve to with- 
raw from court, the was ſo punctual to her reſolution, that 
the would not even viſit the queen her ſiſter, when on her 
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death-bed. The meanneſs of her genius foretold the power 
which her miniſtry would have in the government. On the 
other hand, her education made it feared, ſhe would be gui- 


ded by the rank and rigid tories, of whom her uncle, the 


earl of Rocheſter, was confidered as the head, This lord 
was equally dreaded by the whigs and moderate tories, as 
a dangerous man, and capable ot carrying things to extre- 
mities. He was otherwite a perſon of great parts, but very 
tond of his principles. Probably, he was going to be at the 
helm of the government, by the acceſſion of the quecn, his 
niece, to the throne. But it is pretended, that the fear of 
the moderate tories, to ſce him in ſo high a poſt, made 
them reſolve to join with the Whigs, to prevent it. At leait 
It is certain, that ſuch an union was made, which forced the 
queen to throw herſelf into their arms, and truſt them with 
the management of affairs. I am a ſtranger to the intrigues 
uſed to bring the queen to theſe meaſures. The lords Go- 
dolphin, Marlborough, anc. tome other leaders of the mode— 
rate tories, were among thoſe who joined the whigs, and 
ſtrengthened them more by their ability than their credit and 


numbers. From this time, the moderate tories and the whigs 


made but one party, 


It is needlets to relate here, with what glory to England, 
and to the queen in particular, theſe new miniſters directed 
the public affairs. This is a thing univerſally known, and the 
memory of it {till recent. But it is pretended, that by reaſon 
of the meanneſs of the queen's genius, thev held her in a kind 
ot ſervitude, though they outwardly affected to give her the 
honour of all her glorious ſucceſſes. During their admini— 
ſtration, the rank and rigid church-tories vert excluded trom 
all civil employments, and eccleſiaſtical dignities. Had this 
continued to the death ot the queen, theſe two branches of 
the tory party would doubtleſs have been conſiderably leſſened 
in number and credit. | 

Mean time, the queen ſaw herſelf, not without ſome im- 
patience, forced, as it were, to follow he counſels of thoſe 
whom the had a right to command, and who, if public re- 
port is to be credited, left her not free to purſue her own in- 


clinations or judgment. The rank tories perceiving, or 


perhaps ſuggeſting theſe ſentiments to the queen, induſtriouſly 
cher:thed her diſcontenr, by the affiſtance of a certain lady, 
who was in her confidence. Such was their ſucceis, that 
after they had fatis-d her, that the wa a ſlave, they brought 


her to a relolution of treeing verielt. This intrigu was con- 


ducted with ſuch art and ſccrecy, tnat her nunifters found 
themſelves ſupplanted, before any meaſures c ld be ken 
to prevent their ruin. Immediately, their places were filled 
with rank and furious tories. The parliament, in waich 
the whigs had a great ſuperiority of vets, was difſoived, 
and another called, to which the new min:iters twok care to 
have members returned devoted to their party. Any perſon, 
ever ſo little acquainted with the affairs of England, knows 
what influence the court has in the elections. It may, how- 
ever, be affirmed, that in reſpect of number, the party of the 
miniſtry was {till inconfiderable. But they had the queen and 
the parliament on their fide, Beſides, they were very careful 
to ſtrengthen their party, by infuſing jealouſies on the account 
of religion, and perſuading the epiſcopalians, that the church 
had been in great danger, during the late adminiſtration, and 
would always be ſo, as long as the whigs had any ſhare in the 
government. Theſe inſinuations revived the paſſion of the 
church-tories, and carried them to ſuch excefles againſt the 
pretbyterians, as ſhould not be allowed in a well ordered ſtate, 
but which theſe miniſters affected to connive at. Indeed, 
their deſign was not to leſſen, but rather to increaſe the ani- 
moſity between the two parties, becauſe their own was 
thereby ſtrengthened. | | 

Hitherto every thing ſucceeded to the wiſh of the new 
miniſtry, But they were very ſenſible, that the preſent ad- 
vantages procured by theſe imaginary terrors would be of no 


long continuance. Beſides, though. they could have kept 


the people always in this diſpoſition, the queen might die 
very ſoon, eſpecially as ſhe was very infirm. In that caſe, 
they had reaſon to fear, the fabric they had raiſed, would be 
demoliſhed, by the elector of Hanover, who was to ſucceed 
the queen, by virtue of the act of ſucceſſion, for which he 
was chiefly indebred to the whigs. They were therefore 
to think of preventing this danger without loſs of time. 
Their party was too weak to ſtruggle with the ſovereign, 
ſhould he happen to be againſt them, as had been often 
ſcen during the reign of king William, and in the firſt 
years of qucen Anne. They therefore concluded, at leaſt, 
if we may judge by their proceedings, that their ſureſt way 
would be to ſecure the crown to the pretender, in order to 
have a protector when the queen ſhould fail them. It is 
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however till uncertain, whether the earl of Oxford, that 
able. miniſter, now in the Tower, was of this opinion. But 
it cannot be denied, that they believed the aſſiſtance of 
France to be abſolutely neceſſary for their ſupport. Accord- 
ingly, to ſecure it, they made a diſhonourable and haſty 
peace, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, and forced the 
allies of England to follow her example. Probably, had 
not the queen died ſo ſoon after the peace, the oppreſted 
whigs would have been obliged to call in to their aſſiſtance, 
the elector of Hanover, as they had before the prince of 
Orange, but with far leſs hope of having the general con- 
currence of the people. The reaſon is, becauſe king James's 
deſign to ſubvert the church and ſtate, was ſo open, that it 
could not be doubted, whereas againſt the pretender, there 
was only bare preſumption. | 

What has lately happened fince king George's acceſſion to 
the throne, ſhews, there was a formed deſign to ſecure the 
ſucceſſion to the pretender, had not the death of the queen 
happened, before the authors of it had time to take all their 
meaſures, It is however uncertain, whether they could have 
executed their deſign, or whether, if they could, the pre- 
tender's reign would have been of any long continuance. The 


Engliſh in general are extremely jealous of their laws and 


liberties, nor are they leſs ſo of their religion. This is what 
I think I may venture to affirm, though ſome of them ſeem 


indifferent as to the latter. But, thanks be to God, theſe are 


far from being the majority. Now it would have been very 
difficult for the pretender, advanced to the throne by foreign 
aid, and profeſſing a religion contrary to the national, and 
guided by rank tories, to keep himſelf within the bounds of 
moderation, neceflary,to gain the hearts of his ſubjects, with- 
out which a king of England can never fit firm on his throne. 
However without ſtaying to gueſs what might have happened, 
let us only obſerve, that the rank and rigid tories have 
been diſappointed. Not only, the pretender is not king, but 
his hopes of becoming ſo were never leſs. King George is 
in peaceable poſſeſſion of his crown; the tories are humbled, 
and the whigs, lately oppreſſed, are now at the top of the 
wheel. | 
After this brief account of the rife and progreſs of the 
tories and whigs, it will not perhaps be unacceptable to the 
reader to know more particularly the views, intereſts, 
ſtrength, and characters of the two parties. For this purpoſe 
the different branches before-mentioned, muſt be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed. It is therefore neceſſary to repeat here, that 
the two parties may be conſidered under two different rela- 
tions; namely, with reſpect to the ſtate, and with regard 
to the church. I ſhall firſt ſpeak of the ſtate-tories and 
whigs, after which, I ſhall conſider them with reſpect to 
religion. 


The ſtate-tories are, as I ſaid, divided into two branches, 


one of which may in French be called, rank. In England 
they are known by the name of high-flyers. This idea, ta- 
ken from birds that by ſoaring above the common flight, 
loſe themſelves in the clouds, 1s very ſuitable to men, who 
cannot contain themſelves within the limits of the eſtabhſhed 
government. 'Theſe are for having the ſovereign abſolute in 
England, as he is in France and ſome other countries, and 
for erecting his will into law. They regard not what I have 
ſaid in the beginning of this diſſertation, that all the govern. 
ments at this day in Europe were originally like that eſta- 
bliſhed in England ; and conſequently there is no reaſon why 


the Engliſh ſhould imitate nations who have ſuffered it to be 


loſt, or at leaſt very much altered. It may be imagined that 
in ſuch a country as England, this party cannot be very nu- 
merous, and yet they are very conſiderable for three reaſons. 
Firſt, becauſe the heads of this party are perſons of the high- 
eſt rank, and commonly tavourites and miniſters of ſtate, or 
ſuch as hold the greateſt offices at court, and the moſt emi- 
nent dignities in the Church. Theſe men, who would not 
willingly put themſelves under the conduct of others, being 
thus advantageouſly ſituated, become, generally, the leaders 
of all the tory party. They manage them as they pleaſe, not 
only for the advantage of the whole party, but chiefly for 
their own particular ends. Thus very often, under pretence 
of acting for the intereſt of their party, their proceedings tend 
only to their own advantage, and the tories are led by them 
much farther than moſt of them deſire. It is this which gives 
occaſion to many perſons to accuſe all the tories of being for 
arbitrary power, though it is certain that only the high- 


flyers are chargeable with this principle. But it is nogreat 


fault, it ſeems, to aſcribe to a whole party what is done by 
their leaders. 

| Secondly, This particular branch of tories is conſiderable, 
in that, when they are in the miniſtry, they engage the church 


tories ſtrenuouſly to maintain the doctrine of paſſive- obedience 
which goes a great way towards gaining the people to their 
party. They inſinuate to the epiſcopal miniſters, that I 
have only in view the ruin of the prefbyterians, and ade 
that pretence, cauſe them to preach a doctrine, the conſequence 
of which extends to all the ſubjects. This was experienced 
in the reigns of Charles II, of James II, and of queen Ann 
towards the concluſion, | 1 7 

Laſtly, The party of the high-flyers becomes very power 
ful, when, as it frequently happens, they are ſupported by 
the king, and then it is that the liberty of the nation is 1 
danger. Proofs of this, have been ſeen in the reigns of 
James II, and Charles I, Richard II, Edward II, and 
Henry III; for the high-flyers are more ancient thay j; 
imagined. 

The ſecond branch of the ftate-tories is compoſed of thoſe 
I called moderate. Theſe are for having the king enjoy all 
his prerogatives, but they pretend not, with the high-flyers 
to ſacrifice to him the privileges of the ſubje&. They ere 
true Engliſhmen, who have the welfare of their country at 
heart, and are for preſerving the conſtitution tranſmitted to 
them by their anceſtors. They have often ſaved the ſtate 
and will again ſave it, when in danger from the rank tories 
or republican-whigs, by oppoſing with all their power thoſe 
who ſhall attempt to alter the government. It would be in. 
Juſtice, to confound them with the high-flyers under the 
general denomination of tories. | 

As there are two branches of ſtate-tories, fo there are tuo 


of ſtate-whigs, namely, republican, and moderate whigz, 
The republican whigs are the remains of the party of the 
long parliament which endeavoured to turn the government. 


into a common-wealth. Theſe at preſent are fo inconfiders. 
ble, that they ſerve only to ſtrengthen the other whigs, with 
whom they uſually join. The tories would perſuade the 


public, that all whigs are of this kind. And in like man. 


ner the whigs: would have it believed that all tories are 
high-flyers. But this is only an artifice to render one ano- 
ther mutually odious. | | | 

The ſecond branch of the ſtate-whigs contains the mode- 
rate whigs, who are nearly allied to the moderate tories in 
principle, and conſequently are to be conſidered as true En- 
gliſhmen, who defire, the government may be maintained 
upon its ancient foundations. Herein they would be exactly 
like the moderate tories, were it not that theſe incline more 
to the king, and the moderate whigs to the parliament, 
The moderate whig is perpetually hindering the people's 
rights from being invaded, and ſometimes even takes precau- 
tions at the expence of the crown, By him the triennial a& 
was procured, with ſome others, which 'tis needleſs to men- 
tion, to prevent the abuſe of the royal power. Hence it'is 
evident that the high-flyers have no greater enemics than the 
moderate whig, and that theſe two branches of whigs and 


tories properly form the oppoſition between the ſtate-tories 


and ſtate-whigs. Theſe laſt laugh at paſſive-obedience when 
its conſequences are carried too far. Their principle is, that 
the royal power has its bounds, which cannot be tranſgreſſed, 
without injuſtice. Conſequently they believe, that whenever 
the ſovereign excceds his prerogatives, he may be reſiſted by 
his ſubjects. Hence it is eaſy to infer, they do not think the 
king can diſpenſe with the laws. | 

What has been ſaid is ſufficient to ſhew that the moderate 
ſtate-whigs and tories are almoſt of the ſame fentiments. 
Their being of different parties proceeds from their mutual 
fear that either may make their balance incline too much to 
the king's or the parliament's fide. It is not therefore ſtrange, 
that theſe two branches of the oppoſite parties, unite in the 
preſſing exigencies of the ſtate, For, their views equally 
point to the preſervation of the government; though often 
they purſue their ends by different paths. Accordingly fince 
the union of theſe two branches upon the death of king Wil. 
liam, they have remained inſeparable, and the moderate whig 
and tory form almoſt the ſame party, under the commen 
appellation of whig. I dare not however e that there 
are not yet moderate tories who keep by themſelves, and ate 
unwilling to be confounded with the whigs. _ 

It muſt be remembered, that hitherto I have only ſpoke of 
the tories and whigs in relation to the government, without 
any regard to religion. I take care not to confound thing 
which ought to be carefully diſtinguiſhed. It is not ird 
that all churchmen are tories, or all preſbyterians whigs, in 
point of government, as is commonly imagined. Many pres 
byterians are, in this reſpect, of the ſame principles with the 
moderate tories, and would not be leſs concerned to lee the 
king ſtripped of his prerogatives, than the ſubje& of hs 
privileges. In like manner, many churchmen, __ . 

| | themſelves. 
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themſelves, are whigs, very good whigs as to the govern- 
ment, and as conſidered in oppoſition to the high-flyers, which 
ſhews the neceſſity of diſtinguiſhing ſtate-tories and whigs, 
from church-whigs and tories, of whom we are now going 
ſpeak. | 
" | preſume the reader knows that the Church of England, 
when ſhe received the reformation, admitted only ſome al- 
terations in her doctrine, but preſerved the hierarchy, with 
all the ceremonies in which ſhe ſaw nothing ſuperſtitious. 
The reformation was not properly compleated till the reign 
of Elizabeth. Then it was that ſeveral conſtitutions of the 
convocation, confirmed by acts of parliament, ſettled the 
\ublic worſhip as it ſtands to this day. Mean while, many 
Engliſhmen, who had fled from the rage of queen Mary, re- 
turned home with favourable ſentiments of the reformation, 
as eſtabliſhed in France, Switzerland, Geneva, and other 
parts of Germany. Theſe men could not comply with the 
reformation in England, which, in their opinion, had not 
been carried far enough from the church of Rome. For this 
reaſon they not only abſented themſelves from the aſſemblies 
of the eſtabliſhed church, but alſo compoſed ſeparate aſſem- 
blies, which were called conventicles. Theſe ſeparatiſts were 
likewiſe ſtiled preſbyterians, becauſe, refuſing their ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the biſhops, they maintained that all prieſts or mini- 
ſters had an equal authority in the church, which ought to 
be governed by preſbyteries, or conſiſtories, compoſed of mi- 
niſters and lay-elders. Upon this occaſion were two parties 
formed, who wanting the mutual forbearance of perſons pro- 
feſſing in the main the ſame religion began to moleſt one 
another with diſputes in conference and writing. The 
church of England men were very angry, that private perſons 
ſhould pretend to reform what, after mature del:beration, 
had been eſtabliſhed by national ſynods and parliaments. On 
the other hand, the preſbyterians thought it no leſs ſtrange, 
that they ſhould be compelled to practiſe what they believed 
contrary to the purity of religion, and with what their 
conſciences could not comply. The preſbyterians were long 
oppreſſed, becauſe their adverſaries ſupported their arguments 
with reaſons from the authority of the queen and parliament. 
The preſbyterians conceived great hopes of the acceſſion of 
James I. becauſe that prince had always profefled their reli- 
gion Whilſt he reigned in Scotland. But as he readily con— 
formed to the church of England, they were not much eaſed. 
Mean while, this party, though opprefled, ſo increaſed, that 


in the beginning of the troubles they were become very nu- 


merous. King Charles I. was fo attached to the church of 
England, that it may be affirmed, he died a martyr to it, as is 
evident from his hiſtory. His opinion of the purity of this 
church, made him hearken to William Laud, archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, ſuggeſting to him the reduction of the church of 


Scotland under the ſame government with that of England, 
by introducing the hierarchy. This undertaking engaged 
him in a war with Scotland, and the war produced the Jong 
parliament, againſt which he thought himſelf obliged to take 
arms. This parliament wanting the aſſiſtance of the Scots, 
could not obtain it but by an engagement to make the church 
of England preſbyterian. A quarrel was therefore ſought 
with the biſhops, deans, and chapters; in a word, with the 
whole church of England, which ſaw its hierarchy, eſta- 
bliſhed by queen Elizabeth, entirely ſubverted, and the 
Scotch preſbyterian government introduced. In this diſtreſs, 
the epiſcopalians had no other reſource than to unite the epiſ- 
copal party with the king's party, and as they had one com- 
mon intereſt with the cavaliers, namely, the maintenance 
of the king's cauſe, they were confounded with them under 
the ſame party denomination. The preſbyterians were in 
like manner reckoned among the roundheads, becauſe they 
adhered to the parliament, | 
During the long parliament, and even to the death of 
Cromwell, the divifion of the branches juſt mentioned, was 


hardly perceived. All who were known by the name of 


roundheads, or parliamentarians, were rigid preſbyterians 
and republicans. This was the party then in vogue, and 
the only one that could prefer ſuch as aſpired to the poſts in 
the gift of the parliament. In like manner the followers of 


| the king's party. appeared to be rank cavaliers, or rigid epiſ- 


copalians, becauſe theſe were then moſt sl regarded at court. 
But on the reſtoration of Charles Il, the ſeveral branches of 
the two parties began to be diſtinguiſhed. All being tired 
with the troubles which had ſo long harraſſed the kingdom, 
tne moderate no longer feared to diſcover their ſentiments. 
Some of the preſbyterians teſtified a readineſs to relax, and 
many epiſcopalians were of opinion, that, for the ſake of 


2 This procured them the 


peace, ſome condeſcenſion might be uſed to the preſbyterians, 
Theſe therefore were the men of both parties, who preſer- 
ving this moderation, formed the two branches of the mode- 
rate whigs and tories, with reſpect to religion. But till 
the majority in both parties, firmly adhered to their principles 
with inconceivable obſtinacy. Amongſt the epiſcopalians 
there were, who, upon no account whatſoever, could be 
perſuaded to recede in the leaſt from the practice of their 
church. On the other hand, there were preſbyterians who. 
were no leſs offended at ſeeing a miniſter officiate in a ſur- 
plice, than at hearing him preach hereſy, and who branded 
with the name of idolatrous and ſuperſtitious, every ceremony 
retained by the church of England. This gave birth to the 
two branches of the rigid epiſcopalians and preſbyterians, 
which ſubſiſt to this day. The hierarchy is the principal 
point, on which they are divided. They are both compriſed 
under the name of whigs and tories, becauſe the rigid 
epiſcopalians join with the tories, and the preſbyterians with 
the whigs. | 

From what has been ſaid concerning the ſeveral branches 
of whig and tory, it is eaſy to gather that theſe two names 
are very obſcure and equivocal terms, becauſe they convey, 
or ought to convey, to the mind different ideas, according to 
the ſubject diſcourſed of. For inſtance, if I hear it ſaid, that 
the tories and whigs are at great enmity, this raiſes in my 
nynd an idea comprehending all the ſeveral branches of 


whigs and tories in general. But if I am told, the tories 


are for having the king abſolute and independent, or that the 
whigs would be glad the regal power were aboliſhed, my 
idea can only extend to the high-flyers and the republican- 
whigs. The reſt of the whigs and tories would doubtleſs 
be offended at any ſuch imputations. In like manner, if I 
hear that the tories had rather ſee a papiſt on the throne 
than a proteſtant, favourable to the whigs, I ſhould injure 
the tories in general, by imputing ſuch a thought to them 
which can only be entertained by the popiſh and ſome rigid 
church-tories, and perhaps ſome high-flyers. Laſtly, it I 
hear that the whigs aim at the ruin of the church of Eng- 
land, I can underſtand this only of the preſbyterian-whigs, 
ſince the epiſcopal-whigs, amongſt whom are {ſeveral biſhops, 
cannot with juſtice be accuſed of labouring the ruin of their 
own church. Thus the names of tories and whigs convey 
to the mind certain confuſed ideas, which few arc capable of 
rightly diſtinguiſhing. But this difficulty ſtill increaſes, when 
it is conſidered that the fame perſon may be either whig or 
tory, according to the ſubject in hand. A preſbyterian, 
for inſtance, who wiſhes the ruin of the church of England, 
is certainly for that reaſon in the whig-party. Bur it this 
preſbyterian oppoſes with all his power the attempts of ſome 
of his party, againſt the regal authority, it cannot be denied 
that he is in that reſpect a true tory. In like manner, when 
the church only 1s concerned, the epiſcopal party are to be 
conſidered as tories. But how many even of theſe are 
whigs with reſpect to the government ? Nor have foreigners 
only ſuch confuſed ideas in this matter; the Engliſh them- 
ſelves are liable to them. Nothing 1s more frequent than to 
hear a whig charging all the tories in general wirh an in- 
tention to deſtroy the rights and liberties of the ſubject; and 
a tory arraigning the whigs without diſtinction, as utter 
enemies to the church and ſtate. Every man uſes this con- 
fuſion of ideas, occaſioned by the names of whig and tory, 
to accuſe his adverſaries of what is moſt odious in both par- 
ties. | 


Having ſhewn as diſtinctly as I could, what is to be un- 


derſtood by the tories and whigs, I am next to examine 
the ſeveral motives and intereſts of the two parties, Were 
we to rely on what is ſaid by both, nothing is more juſt, 
more equitable, than the motives by which they are actuated, 
namely, the glory of God, the honour of the king, the pub- 
lic good, and the welfare of the nation. For my part, if I 
may ſneak my mind, it is my belief, that as they are all men, 
intereſt is the main ſpring of all their actions. Since the two 
parties were formed, each has earneſtly laboured to gain a 


fuperiority over the other, becauſe this ſuperiority is attended 


with poſts, honours and dignities, which are conferred on 
their own members by the prevailing, in exclufion of thoſe 


of the contrary party. This made king William ſay, that, 


If he had places enough to beſtow, he ſhould ſoon recon- 
cile the two parties.” There would be yet another expe- 
dient to ſupply what that prince imagined, namely, to con- 
fer all the great places upon neutral lords. But where ſhall 
we find a ſufficient number of ſuch, who are qualified to ex- 
erciſe the higheſt offices ? Certainly there are but very few. 


name of puritans. 


I own 


— — — — 
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I own however there are ſoine, who, by their capacity, their 


impartiality, their diſintereſtedneſs, would deſerve a particu- 
lar diſtinction. I wiſh I knew them all, that I might inſert 
their names, and give them in part their due praiſe. But 
theſe lords, ſo worthy of being known, are little heard of in 
foreign parts, becauſe as they maketheir court to neither party, 


the public poſts generally fall not to their ſhare. Neverthe- 


leſs, it ſometimes happens that miniſters are in a manner 
obliged to find out theſe neutral lords, and advance them to 
the firſt dignities in the kingdom. We know one eſpecially, 


who without ever courting the whig or Tory miniſters, was 


ſent embaſlador and plenipotentiary at the peace of Ryſwick, 
honoured with the order of the garter, ſucceſſively raiſed to 
the offices of lord privy-ſeal, lord prefident of the council, 


lord high-admiral of England, and Jord-lieutenant of Ire- 


land, though he never ſolicited theſe great offices. I ſpeak 
of the earl of Pembroke, whoſe reputation 1s better known 
to me than that of ſome other lords of the ſame character, 
who ought to receive no injury from my filence. Among all 
his other virtues, his integrity in the great poſts which he has 
filled, calls for much nobler encomiums than he can receive 
from a foreigner, who has neither the honour to know him 
perſonally, nor to be known by him. If there were in Eng- 
land twelve ſuch lords, advanced to the great offices, it 
would be an infallible means to humble both parties at once. 
Then the aſpirers to employments would make it a merit to 
eſpouſe neither party, and this impartiality would ſoon de- 
ſcend from the great men to the people. But this is a happi- 


neſs rather to be d-fired than hoped. Neutrality, far from 


promoting perſons of diſtinguiſhed merit, 1s rather a ſure 


impediment to their riſing, becauſe the minifters and party- 


leaders think only of gratifying their creatures. 

Intereſt, as I 1aid, is the principal motive which actuates 
the two parties, and this is but too apparent. If, for in- 
ſtance, the high-flyers wiſh to ſee the ſovereign in poſſeſſion 
of abſolute power, I very much doubt whether this flows 
from a defire of procuring. the welfare of the kingdom, tho' 
they ſhould be perſuaded that deſpotiſm is the moſt complete 
form of government. If the public good was the ſole ſpring 
of their actions, they would not be ſo warm. The fame may 
be ſaid of the other branches of the two parties. Each would 
have it believed, they have only the good of the kingdom in 
view, while in fact they are only labouring for themſelves, 
their family and poſterity. But when I ſay that intereſt 1s 
their principal motive, I pretend not to exclu-le entirely 
many others, which may actuate as well the heads as the 
members of each party. Some believe that their principles 
really tend to the good of the ſtate ; others act from a reli- 
gious motive; ſome are ſwayed by revenge, party-ſpirit, 
and the deſire of ſuperiority. Numberlets other motives there 
are on which I think it needleſs to enlarge, that I may not be 
led to examine the conduct of particulars. It is certain, many 
may purtue the ſame ends from different motives. It will be 
better to thew the ſtrength and ſeveral intereſts of both par- 
ties. In order to this, it is neceſſary to proceed in this exa- 
mination according to the different branches into which they 
are divided. I ſhall begin with the Tories. | | 

It is difficult at firſt to conceive, that in a country like 
England, bleſſed with ſo many noble privileges, which other 
nations do not at preſent enjoy, there ſhall be men who 
wiſh to ſee the king inveſted with unlimited power. There 
are indeed but very few who openly profeſs themſelves to be 
of the party which I call high-flyers. Nevertheleſs it is but 
roo true, that ſuch a party has always been in England, and 
ſtill ſubſiſts to this day, though diſowned by molt of thoſe 
who are engaged in it. Can it be denied that ſuch a party 
exiſted under Charles I? The very judges of the kingdom, 
who are conſidered as the interpreters of the law, gave it as 
their opinion, that in caſes of neceſſity the king might impoſe 


taxes upon his ſubjects, and that the king himſelf is the ſole 


Judge of ſuch caſes. This was rooting up the nobleſt prero- 
gative of the parliament, and the principal cauſe of their fre- 
quent meetings. If the ſovereign could levy taxes upon his 
ſubject, without authority of parliament, it may be affirmed, 


that their ſeſſions would be very rare, and perhaps, in time, 


entircly ceaſe, But, if the parliament were once laid afide, 
what would become of the privileges and immunirics of the 
ſubject ? In all likelihood, the cate would be the ſame as in 
France, fince the general aſſembly of the ſtates has been diſ- 
continued. Has it not alſo been ſcen under James II, that 
the judges aſcribed to the king a power of diſpenſing with the 
penal laws? And was not this making him abſolute ? In 
ſhort, we have ſeen Charles I, Charles II, James II, taking 
large ſteps towards arbitrary power, which they would never 
have attempted, had they not expected to be ſupported by a 


THE WHIGS arp TORTES. 


numerous party. Let queen Anne's proceedings in the lig 
years of her reign be conſidered; for inſtance, the negotiz. 
tion and concluſion of the peace at Utrecht, the creation 4 
twelve peers at once, the violences uſed in parliamentarr. 
elections, and it cannot be denied that they were fo gag 
advances towards deſpotiſm, to which ſhe was excited hy the 
party I am [peaking of. It is therefore certain, there is ſq. 
a party in the kingdom. But as they dare not openly avg, 
their principles, they cover them with the pretence of main. 
taining the rights of the crown, to which they ſeem to con 
fine themſelves, willing to have it believed that they are of th, 
party of the moderate tories. But the principal high-{lyor, 
being commonly favourites or miniſters of ſtare, it generaliy 
happens that they become heads of the whole party of th. 
tories, and engage them to do more than they would, The, 
begin with attacking the preſbyterians, and fo engage th; 
church-tories to follow their meaſures, without knowing 
whither it is intended to lead them. On pretence of having 
the diffenters only in view, they cauſe the clergy to preseh 
paſſive- obedience, which tends directly to arbitrary poxer, 
It is this which renders the high-flvers more powerful than 
appears at firſt fight, The main concern of this party lies in 
drawing the church into their quarrcl, by pretending an ex- 
treme zeal for her rights. They are thereby contounded 
with the church-tories, whoſe number is very con ſiderable, 
avoid giving the alarm to the moderate tories, and keep 
themſelves undiſcovered till they have made the whole party 
ſubſervient to their particular deſigns. But for all this, not. 
withſtanding their care to obſerve what I have been Jaying, 
they have the misfortune never to arrive at the end of ther 
career. After they have made themſelves leaders of the 
whole rory-party, and by ſecret paths, conducted the mode- 
rate and church-tories to a certain point, they are at laſt 
forced upon ſome proceedings which diſcover their deſigns, 
Then they loſe many of their followers, who not only deſert 
them, but go over to the whigs. This was the caſe of 
James II, who ſaw himſelf ſuddenly abandoned by all the 
world, juſt as he thought himſelf ſecure of his ends. If, in 
the laſt year of queen Anne, the high-flyers who governed 
in her name, had attempted to procure a repeal of th. att of 
ſucceſhon, very probably, they would have met with tne 
ſame mortification, and I doubt not but the ſame ching 
will happen upon every the like occaſion. The reafon of 
what I advance ſeems to me evident, nainely, that it Can be 
advantageous but to very fœ,wu Engliſhmen, to have a popiſh 
or abſolute king. 

The party, or branch of the moderate tories much exceeds 
in number that of the high-flyers ; whatever advantage this 
laſt may have from the quality of their leaders, the other is 


more powerful from the goodneſs of their cauſe, 1 mean the 


preſervation of the king's juſt preroꝶatives. This is properly 


the intereſt of all Engliſhmen, who cannot hope for greater 


happineſs under any other form of! government, than under 


that which has been ſo long eſtabliſhed. This branch of the 


moderate tories becomes ſtill more confiderable as often as 
any attempt is made to extend or abridge the roya! preroga- 
tive. If to abridge it, they are joined by all the Whigs; it 


to extend it, they are aſſiſted by all the reſt of the tories. 


Nevertheleſs, it ſometimes happens, that the junctures pro- 
duce ſome change in the principles, as well as in the intereſts, 
of this party. When the ſovereign favours the tories in ge— 
neral, by conferring places and poſts upon them, nothing is 
capable to detach the moderate tories from his intereſt: but 
their affection cools whenever he inclines to the other fide. 
Then, if they ſee the whigs, by a precaution common to 
them, make any attempt upon the prerogative royal, they 
are ready to join them. But herein their ſole aim is to let 
the king know that they deſerve his regard, This courſe was 
frequently taken by them in the reign of king William, who 
often changed hides. In general, it is the intereſt of the 
moderate tories to oppole the attempts of the whigs againſt 
the authority of the ſovereign, becauſe this ſupports their 
credit at court and in the country. But withal, they are to 
take care that the high-ſlyers do not, under the ſpecious 
pretence of being of the ſame name and party, carry them 
farther than is neceſſary. | 

As to the church-tories, it may eaſily be conceived that 
they include almoſt the whole kingdom in their party, fince 
this branch conſiſts of all the members of the church f 
England. Therefore when religion is in queſtion, between 
the whigs and tories, the former are not able to refiſt 
their adverſaries. To this ſuperiority is owing the readi- 
neſs with which the church-torics ſhew their reſentment 
againſt the preſbyterian whigs. It is not ſo with the 
whigs, who even in their greateſt proſperity dare _—_ 
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much as diſcover the leaſt thought of attacking the church. 
They did it once under the Jong parliament, and it will never 
be forgot by the tories. They look upon the whig-party as 
an enemy always ready to undermine the foundations of their 
church, and, from what was once done, infer the defire of 
doing the like again, when a favourable opportunity pre- 
ſents. This makes them ſo readily conceive every impreſſion 
which from time to time is given them of the church's being 
in danger, and ſuffer themielves to be ſo eaſily deluded on 
that account. Their leaders know ſo well how to improve 
this diſpoſition, that they project nothing in relation ro the 
fate, without including the Church. This is an infallible 
expedient to unite the whole party, which would be very 
much divided, were the government only concerned. This 

rocured Charles I. many adherents, whom afluredly he 


would have wanted, had the parliament not attacked the 


church of England. Moreover, it was this, which in the 
reign of Charles II, put the duke of York, though a papiſt, 
at the head of the epiſcopal tories, who willingly concurred 
with him in the deſtruction of their enemies. Whenever 
king William turned to the fide of the whigs, the tories 
were full of imaginary fears of his labouring the ruin of their 
church. The fame method was practiſed in the firſt years 
of queen Anne, becauſe the miniſtry was then compoled of 


whigs or moderate tories. The ſame imaginary fear threw 
the epiſcopalians, towards the concluſion of that reign, into 


the ſchemes of men who had viſibly no religion at all. In 
ſhort, on this very pretence, we lately ſaw in the reign of 
king George, a popiſh pretender called in, to ſcreen the 


church of England from the pretended attempts ſhe had to 


fear from the whigs. It is therefore religion which gives 
power to the tory party. It is certain, if the ſecret of in- 
tereſting the church in the quarrel was not practiſed, the 
bigh- flyers would make a very contemptible figure, and the 
differences between the whigs and the moderate tories would 
cauſe none of thoſe diſturbances in the kingdom, which have 
ſo long prevailed. | : 

It is true, that among the church-tories, there are many 
who are very ſenſible of the artifices by which the whole party 
is engaged in a quarrel, advantageous but to few. Of this 
number are thoſe I call low-churchmen, among whom ſome 
poſſeſs the firſt dignities of the church, But they are not 
the ſtrongeſt. The party of the rigid churchmen is much 
more numerous. This laſt branch conſiſts of almoſt all the 
inferior clergy, of ſome biſhops, of both univerfities, part1- 
cularly that of Oxford, and theſe bodies draw after them 
great numbers of the laity. Ir is theſe that compoſe what is 
called in England, high-church, that is, a church which 


has no mixture of preſbyterianiſm. Theſe men are fo at- 


tached to the leaſt ceremony of the church of England, that 
they would not relax upon any thing whatſoever, and by this 
ſtiffneſs, they diſcover more of the ſpirit of party than of zeal 
for religion. I will even venture to ſay, that many of them 
would rather chuſe to ſee England under popery than preſby- 
terianiſm. Now, as the low-churchmen, though more mo- 
derate in their ſentiments, look upon the hierarchy as an eſ- 
ſential point, it is not ſurprizing, that the tories unite when 
the growth of whiggitm is to be oppoſed, which has, all 
the preſbyterians in its party. It is, perhaps, an artifice 
of the ſtate-tories, to have given, or at leaſt to continue 
with ſo much care, the name of tories to the epiſcopa- 
lians, in order to confound in the fame party, intereſts of 
a different nature, becauſe this concluſion is very ſerviceable 
to them. | 5 

The papiſts are likewiſe confidered as a branch of the to- 
ries, becauſe they always remain attached to that party. As 
they can never hope to ſee popery eſtabliſhed but by means 
of an abſolute king, it is not ſtrange that they rank them- 
ſelves with the high-flyers. Indeed, this affiſtance would 
not be very conſiderable to the tories, if confined to the 
Engliſh papiſts, fince enjoying neither places nor votes in 
elections, they cannot have much credit. But this admiſhon 
of papiſts, engages likewiſe foreign powers in the tory in- 


tereſt, who can on certain occaſions be very ſerviceable. 


Nevertheleſs, it cannot be denied, that by this the tories give 
their enemies great advantage againſt them, who uſe this 
pretence to render them odious, ; 3 

If the leaders of the tory party aimed only at maintaining 
the prerogatives of the king, and the rights of the church, 
it may be affirmed, that party would be invincible, becauſe 


That is the true intereſt of the kingdom. But as it ſometimes 


happens, that theſe are only pretences to cover other projects, 

leſs agreeable to the good of the ſtate, when once their 

defigns are diſcovered, their friends generally draw off, a 

diviſion of the tory members being a neceſſary conſequence 
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of ſuch diſcovery. This makes me think, that it is almoſt 
impoſſible they ſhould ever ſucceed in ſettling the pretender 
on the throne, or inveſting any king whatſoever with abſo- 
lute power. This opinion is founded upon its not being the 
intereſt or defire of the nation in general. And hence it is, 
that they ſo firmly eſpouſe the intereſts of France, becauſe 
they are very ſenſible they want her aſſiſtance. It was ſeen 
in the laſt war that the ill ſucceſſes of that crown were ter- 
rible mortifications to them, and therefore they endeavoured, 


as much as poſſible, to leſſen them. Accordingly, when 
they were at the helm, their firſt care was to cure the wounds 


France had received, However, it is very difficult for France 
to put them in poſſeſſion of their wiſhes, Great Britain is 
an iſland which can hardly be attacked unawares ; and which, 
while there is a good underſtanding between the king and the 
parliament, can ſend out fleets which France is not in condi- 
tion to oppoſe. | 

The high-flyers are therefore to be conſidered as a party, 
to which the junctures of the time are not at all favourable, 
and conſequently it ſhould be their intereſt to remain in a 
ſtate of inaction, till time ſhould produce ſome opportunity 
to exert themſelves. But to be quiet is no part of their 
character. They cannot poſſibly be caſy, while they ſee 
themſelves excluded from all places of honour and profit, 
which probably are the ſprings of their motions. It is how- 
ever certain, that the diſturbances raiſed by them from time 
to time, to very little putpoſe, are attended with great injury 
to themſelves, as well as 10 all the tories in general, who are 
always charged with the faults and paſſions of thoſe who are 


looked upon as their leaders. This very conſideration induces 


ſome to deſert their party, | 


As to the three other branches of the tories, namely, the 
moderate, the rigid, and the low, it would be tolly in the 
whigs to think of their ruin by violent methods. This could 
not be effected without over-turning the kingdom. They 
may indeed exclude them from public poſts and employments. 
But ſhould they be fo imprudent as to meddle wich the church 
of England, they would run the hazard of raiſing a ſtorm, 
which might coſt them the ſuperiority they at preſent enjoy. 
Therefore it is the intereſt of the whigs to leave the church 
unmoleſted, and their conduct ſhews they are perfectly con- 
vinced of this truth. Though they have lately had frequent 
provocations, it is not ſeen, that now they are in power, they 
{eek to be revenged upon the epiſcopal party. On the con- 
trary, their grand aim is to divide that party, if poflible, 
from the reſt of the tories, by convincing them, that they 
bear no ill-will to the church. If they could ſucceed, their 
victory over the high-flyers would be certain. But theſe laſt, 
ſenſible of the prejudice which this conduct does them, en- 


deavour to prevent its effects by always engaging the church 
in their quarrel, and inſpiring the people with continual fears 
of the deſigns of the whigs againſt the church. | 
Having ſhewn the views, ſtrength, and intereſt of the 


tory-party, I am next to ſpeak of the four branches of the 
whigs. As to the republican-whigs, they are at preſent 
very inconfiderable, and their party daily diminiſhes. There 
is not the leaſt probability of their ever finding again an 
opportunity like that during the troubles of Charles I's 
reign. 

| bave already obſerved, that the principal difference be- 
tween the moderate whigs and moderate tories is, that 
the latter are more inclined to the king's prerogatives, and 
the former to the privileges of the ſubject. But this prevents 
not their union when the ſtate is in danger. Were the 
moderate tories not epiſcopalians, and had the moderate 
whigs fewer preſbyterians among them, it might be hoped 
that theſe two branches of whigs and tories would remain 
for ever united, as they ſeem to be ſince the death of kin 
William. But when I fay that the one incline more to the 
king, and the others to the ſubject, I ſpeak the truth, and 
not what they ſay themſelves. The two parties affirm, on 
the contrary, they have no other aim, than the preſervation- 
of the government as eſtabliſhed many ages. So to hear 
them, you would think they form, and always have formed, 
one and the fame party. It is, however, but too true, that 


their different inclination frequently obliges them to divide, 


though it is to be preſumed, their intentions are equally 
good, and that they differ only in the means they employ. 
The one perhaps are too jealous of the increaſe of the royal 
prerogative, and the others fear it not enough. But it is 
religion which chiefly makes them to be confidered as diffe- 
rent parties, becauſe the one is compoſed wholly of epiſco- 
palians, and the other has a great mixture of preſbyterians. 
Now to ſeparate the intereſts of the church from thoſe of the 
ſtate, requires abſtractions of which all are not capable. 
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Nevertheleſs it may be affirmed, that the branch of the mo- 
derate whigs conſidered ſeparately, and in itſelf, is not lefs 

owerful.than that of the moderate tories. But when both 
join together, they form a party which would be reſiſtleſs, 
if religion were out of the queſtion. The great bbfineſs 
therefore of the moderate whigs is to afhſt the people as 
much as poffible, to diſcern the intereſts of the church from 
thoſe of the ſtate; for which purpoſe they are to treat the 
epiſcopalians with great moderation. Nor ought they to be 


leſs careful how they liſten to the republican-whigs, for 


fear of alarming the moderate tories, of whom they have 
frequent occaſion. But on the other hand, nothing ought 
to be neglected by them for breaking the meaſures of the 


high-flyers, who are their real enemies. Such is the courſe 


they mult take to preſerve their credit. 

I proceed now to the church whigs, who are divided 
into two branches, of which the firſt is of the rigid preſby- 
terians, who abſolutely reje& not only the hierarchy, but 
moreover every ceremony practiſed in the church of Eng- 
land. Their number is very great in England, but they 
are ſtill more conſiderable by having all Scotland for them. 


They are continually labouring the propagation of preſby- 
terianiſm, and, on ſome occaſions, the leading whigs, to 


content them; are obliged to take ſome ſteps prejudicial to 
the whole party. It is eaſy to conceive that the intereſt of 
the rigid preſbyterians requires an innovation in the eſtabliſhed 
religion, becauſe it can only be by ſome great revolution 
that their own can come to be uppermoſt. Wherefore they 
are conſidered as dangerous men, and very unfit to head the 
whig party, who in all appearance, would be ill conducted 
by ſuch leaders. | 

Laſtly, There is another branch of the church whigs, 
which includes the moderate preſbyterians, and to which 
may be added all the reſt of the non-conformiſts, as quakers, 
anabaptiſts, &c. who find more ſupport from the whigs 
than from the tories, though their junction adds no great 
ſtrength to the party. The moderate preſbyterians, leſs 
ſcrupulous, leſs paſſionate, and leſs obſtinate than the rigid, 
make no difficulty to join the aſſemblies of the eſtabliſhed 
church, and even to communicate therein, when their intereſt 
requires it. If it were left to their choice, preſbyterianiſm 
would be the reigning religion. But they do not think it 


prudent to labour to make it fo by violent methods. They 


know, it would be an infallible means to unite all the tories 
againſt them; whereas it is the intereſt of all the whigs to 
keep them divided, by continually inſiſting upon the diſ- 
tinction between ſtate and church tories, and ſhewing that 
they have no ill defigns againſt the latter. Theſe are doubt- 
leſs, the moſt dangerous enemies of the high-flyers and 
rigid tories, becauſe by their moderate conduct they deprive 
them of the pretence to complain that the church is in danger. 


| Theſe were aimed at by the tories in their act towards the 


concluſion of queen Anne's reign againſt occaſional con- 
formity. As few are acquainted with the nature of this act, 
I ſhall briefly explain it. | | 
In the reign of Charles II, an act was made called the 
Conformity Act, whereby any perſon admitted to any pub- 
lic office was to bring a certificate of his having received the 
ſacrament in the church of England. The intent of this 
act was to exclude all non-conformiſts from places of any 
kind. Indeed, it produced this effect with regard to the 


rigid preſbyterians, who could not reſolve to receive the com- 


munion from the hands of a biſhop, or a miniſter of the 
epiſcopal church. But the moderate preſbyterians were not 
ſo ſcrupulous. On their admiſſion to any poſt, they ſcru- 
pled not to receive the communion in an epiſcopal church, 
and to take the proper certificates. It was not poſſible for the 
tories to add any explication to this act, during the reign of 
king James, who, on the contrary, granted an univerſal 


liberty of conſcience; nor in the life time of king William, 


or the firſt years of queen Anne. But having the power in 
their hands, at the conclufion of her reign, they were not 


contented with reviving this act, but added to it a clauſe to 


prevent occaſional conformity, or the communicating in the 
church of England on account of ſome employment. 'This 
excluded not only the rigid, but alſo the moderate preſby- 
terians, from all public offices: For by this act, which is 
ſtill in force, to communicate once in an epiſcopal church, 
35 not a ſufficient qualification for a place, as before, but a 
man mult ſhew that he is really a member of the church of 
England. If the whigs, who at preſent prevail, dared to 
meddle with this act, it would ſoon be repealed, But for 


reaſons before intimated, very probably it will be ſuffered to 


ſubſiſt, and its violation only connived at. 
The ſtrength of the two parties being ſuch as we have 


dity, Very remarkable proofs of this were ſeen under 


ſeen, and the intereſt of the ſeveral branches ſo oppoſite, : 
ſeems to me a natural conſequence, that the placing a noni 
prince upon the throne, while the king and parliament ar. in 
union, and the rights of the church are untouched, is a thi, 
almoſt impoſſible. The people may from time to time he de. 
luded by imaginary fears of the church's danger. But th; 
deluſion muſt quickly vaniſh, when it is ſeen that the church 
is not really attacked. Now it religion is not concerned 
that is, if the epiſcopalians do not think themſelves unge; 
an abſolute neceſſity of trying all ways to fave their church 
from ruin, the endeavours in favour of the pretender, ul 
prove ineffectual. As often as it ſhall be attempted to place 
him on the throne, the moderate ſtate and church tors 
will join the whigs, and then that party will be too &rgr 
for the high-flyers, though in matter of religion they ſhoy); 
be joined by all the rigid tories, which however is not very 
likely. For it muſt not be imagined, becauſe a fey rigid 
tories make a great noiſe, that the whole branch with to |. 
a popiſh prince on the throne. They are zealous for their 
church, but their church is proteſtant, and this very ze 
ſuffers them not to endanger their religion. It will be {44 
perhaps, that France will aſſiſt the high-flyers with all her 
forces. This is what I can hardly believe for re, ſons I ſhall 
mention hereafter. But though France ſhould heartily en. 
gage in this undertaking, the execution would be difficult 
on account of the fituation and naval power of England. 
Nothing but a ſurpriſe can produce the effect defired by the 
high-flyers, papiſts, and ſome 1igid tories. However, the 
attempt lately made, will probably induce the king and par. 
aug to take good precautions againſt ſuch ſurpriſes for the 
uture. | | 

There is ſtill another everlaſting obſtacle to the eftabliſh. 
ment of a popiſh prince, and that is, the poſſeſſion of ſome 
part of the lands of the monaſteries ſuppreſled by Henry VIII. 
by almoſt every noted family in England. The anceſtors of 
the preſent poſſeſſors either received them in preſents from the 
king, or purchaſed them at an eaſy rate. If therefore a ho- 
piſh prince ſhould now mount the throne, there is no doubt 
but he would try to eſtabliſh his religion. But ſhould his 
attempt prove ſucceſsful, in what danger would theſe eſtates 
be? In all probability the preſent owners would be diſpol- 
ſeſſed. Nay, who knows whether they would not be called 
to account for the profits? It is therefore manifeſt, that the 
tories and whigs have an equal intereſt in the prevention 
of this danger. If the advocates for a popiſh prince were 
to be ſtrictly examined, it would be found, without doubt, 
either they have no poſſeſſion of this kind, or believe they 
have particular reaſons to flatter themſelves with an exemp— 
tion from the general law, or with being made amends ſome 
other way. | 

I am now to give a more diſtinct idea of the two par- 
ties of whigs and tories, by ſhewing their reſpective cha- 
racters. | | | | 

The tories in general are fierce and haughty. The whigs - 
are treated by them with the utmoſt contempt, and even 
with rigour when they have the ſuperiority. As the tory 
party is compoſed of epiſcopalians, who properly make the 
body of the nation, they look upon themſelves as the pre- 
vailing party, and cannot bear an equality, much leſs a 
ſuperiority in their adverſaries. I cannot better compare 
the behaviour of the tories to the whigs, than to that of the 
Roman catholics to proteſtants in countries where the papiſts 
have the advantage of number, and the ſupport of the govern- 
ment. It is with regret that the tories allow the prefby- 
terians liberty of conſcience. When the power 1s in their 
hands, they ſeldom failed to prohibit their aflemblies, and to 
exclude them from public employments by acts of parliament. 
The laſt years of queen Anne afforded flagrant inſtances ot 
the haughtineſs of this party. | 

There is ftill another character which belongs to them. 
They are exceeding paſſionate and precipitate in their mo- 
tions. This often diſconcerts all their projects. When they 
have the reins in their hands, they drive with amaziog rapi— 


Charles II, James II, and the late queen. Nevertheleſs it 
muſt be confeſſed, that this rapidity is not always the effect 
of an impetuous paſſion, but is ſometimes founded on policy. 
As the high-flyers, who are commonly at the head of the 
party, ſometimes project the alteration of the governme't, 
they are obliged to embrace, with great haſte, the opportun!- 
ties which offer, becauſe theſe opportunities are naturaliy 
tranſient. For inſtance, under Charles II, it was neceſſaty 
to put a ſpeedy ftop to the progreſs of the whigs for fear the 
king, who was, with ſome difficulty and for other interel's 
than his own, engaged in the plot, ſhould alter bo mind. 
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Beſides, there was no time to loſe, becauſe it was well known 
that the whigs were labouring with all their power to inform 
the people of the true deſigus of the Court, So again, when 
James II. aſcended the throne, the preſumptive heir to the 
crown was his eldeſt daughter the princeſs of Orange, who 
was firmly attached to the proteſtant religion. Wherefore 
as the kg might die without ſons, all his projects would 
vaniin by his death, if his work was not finithed during bis 
fife, It was neceſlary therefore to make haſte, becaule the 
like opportunity would probably never offer again after his 
death. For the fame reaſon, queen Anne being childleſs 
when the put the miniſtry into the hands of the high-flyers, 
a peace was quickly to be concluded with France, and ſpeedy 
meaſures taken for ſccuring the crown to the pretender, left 
her death ſhould prevent the execution of their projects, as it 
really happened. It was undoubtedly on this account that a 
Jeace was ſo haſtily concluded with Lewis XIV. becauſe his 
aſſiſtance was thought neccflary to accompliſh the work. Pro- 


bably if the queen had lived a little longer, the act of ſuc- 


ceſſion had been repealed, But this precipitation, which 
ſecins ſo neceſſary to the tories, is, on the other hand, pre- 
judicial to them, inaſmuch as it too ſoon diſcovers the de- 
ſigns of their leaders, which require a gradual execution. In 
order to ſucceed, they mult have a long and peaccable reign, 
a king favourable to their deſigns, and of great ability, or at 
leaſt ready to be guided by their counſels. 

Another character of the tories is, their change of princi- 
ples as their party prevails or is humbled, When they have 
the prince on their fide, the doctrine of paſſive obedience is 
ſupported with all their power, and every ordinance of the 
king is to be obeyed without examination, becauſe then, 
they would have the whigs ſuffer themieives to be oppretled 
without any reſiſtance. But, when the government is in 
the hands of the contrary party, this doctrine lies dormant or 
is forgotten. Thus, in all the tory-writers, who have 
tranſmitted the troubles of the reign of Charles I, paſſive- 
obedience 1s eſtabliſhed as a principle certain and inconteſt- 
able. This is owing to their intention of repreſenting the 
meaſures of the parliament for their ov/n defence, and in op- 
poſition to the defigns of the King, as a horrible rebellion. 
When the preſbyterians were perſecuted in Charles IÞs reign, 
paſſive obedience was every where talked of. But it was till 
much worſe under James II. I remember to have heard 
from the pulpit, the coniequences of this doctrine carried as 
far, and perhaps farther, than ever they were in France, un- 
der Lewis XIV. Great ſtrefs was laid upon a canon of a 
convocation of the church of England, which imported, 
that arms taken up againſt the king by the ſubject, on any 
pretence whatſoever, is direct rebellion : That whether the 
ſubje& be upon the offenſive or defenſive, he is clearly con- 
demned by St. Paul, who ſays, he ſhall receive to himſelf 


« damnation.” But the convocation, in which this canon 


was made, was held under archbiſhop Laud, when Charles I. 
governed in an abſolute manner, a little before the beginning 
of the troubles. But when king William was on the throne, 
the doctrine of paſſive obedience was no longer inforced, be- 


cauſe that king was conſidered as no friend to the tories. 


The caſe was the fame under queen Anne, while the miniſtry 
was compoſed of whigs, and moderate tories, But the 
doctrine revived when that princeſs delivered herſelf up to 
the conduct of the high-flyers. But fince king George has 
filled the throne, the high-flvers and rigid tories plainly 
ſnew, this doctrine is only admitted by them when they have 
a prince of their party, but is rejected without any ſcruple 
when the government is not for thein. For this purpoſe they 
have a diſtinction ready between a king,“ de jure,“ and a king 
* de facto, and maintain, that only the king,“ de jure” bas 
a title to this obedience, but ſuch is every King who tavours 
them, whether he is upon the, throne, or has only pretenſions 
tO It. | | 

Let us now ſpeak of the character of the whigs. Thoſe 
of this party who are rigid preibyterians, are a ſtubborn and 
obſtinate generation, who perhaps would be as hot and as 
paſſionate as the tories, were they in poſſeſſion of power. 
But as, ſince the long parliament, the party has never been 
under this direction, it is not upon them that we are to form 
the general character of the whigs, whercas that of the tories 
is to be taken principally from the bigh-flyers and rigid tories, 
who are their leaders and directors. | 

The heads of the whip, party are much more moderate 
than the leaders of the tories. Beſides, they proceed generally 
upon fixed principles, from which they never {werve, except 
when they are obliged to give ſome ſatisfaction to the preſby- 
terians to keep them from defponding. Far from deſiring, 
like the tories, to carry things with a high hand they advance 
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gradually, without heat or violence, Their greateſt trouble 
is to curb the paſſion of ſome among them, who, were they 
unreſtrained, would quickly ruin the party. By this moderation, 
they try to inſinuate mildly into the people, that they have 
no ill defigns againſt the church .of England, in order to 
ſeparatesthe church tories, from the bigh-fiyers. As it is the 
intereſt of the tories to confound all the branches of their 
party, and unite them into one body, to be directed by the 
leaders; lo it is the buſineſs of the whigs to have theſe ſeveral 
branches diltinguithed, that the epiſcopaliins may be pre- 
vented from promoting the deſigns of the high-flyers. But 
they would never be able to gain this point, were they to uſe 
violence. Thus the gentleneſs and moderation of the whigs 
is no lets founded in policy, than the haſtineſs and precipi- 
ration of the tories. 


The whigs are charged with being greedy of riches and 


honours, and ungratefal to their adherents, which makes 


their friends often forſake them. I @an ſay nothing to this, 
not being ſutiiciently informed of the particular concerns of 


the party, Beſides, the examination of this charge would 


lead me to conſider the conduct of thoſe who think theinſelves 
il uſed, which I would avoid, as contrary to my intent of 
confining mylelt to general ideas. However it may be ſaid 
for the moderate whigs, that generally they ſupport a good 
cauſe, namely, the conſtitution of the government as eſta— 
blithed by law. They err indeed ſometimes through too 
much care and diſtruſt, which throws them now and then 
upon proceedings contrary to their true intereſt, and their 
own principles, ſince on certain occaſions they maintain the 
privileges of the nation and parliament, at the expence of 


the royal authority. | 


As to the eccleſiaſtical whigs, who are no other than the 
preſbyterians, all that can be ſaid of them is, that they are 
extremely prejudiced againſt biſhops, and the whole hicrar- 


chy. Now the queſtion 1s, whether this prejudice be well - 


grounded, or being ſo, whether it affords juſt cauſe for ſepa- 
ration. For my part, I look upon this diſpute between the 
epiſcopalians and preſbyterians as of little conſequence. And 
therefore I cannot approve of the ſtiffneſs of the preſpyterians, 
i0 a country where the reformation is eſtabliſhed according 
to the church of England, ſince the two churches differ in 
no eflential point. I fay the ſame thing of the e piſcopalians 
of Scotland, and perhaps in England itſelf, greater regard 


ſhould be had to the ſcruples of the preſbyterians. But this 


is only my private opinion, which I do not pretend to give 
for a rule to the one or to the otner. | 

Before I proceed, it will be proper to obviate an objection 
which may naturally occur to the reader, namely, That 
every thing in England being done by way of parliaments, 
theſe unions above-mentioned, whether of the branches of 
the ſame party, or of the branches of the two different parties, 
ſeem to no purpoſe, unleſs made in the parliament itſelf be- 
tween the members. But ſo tar are ſuch unions from taking 
place in the parliament, that one of the parties generally ſo 
prevails there, as to render the union of the reſt of the mem- 
bers entirely truitlcls. 

To this I anſwer, firſt, that the parliament, conſiſting of 
two houſes, whereof that of the lords remains always the 
ſame without any confiderable change, theſe unions may 
take place in that houſe, whoſe principles are not fo variable 
as thoſe of the commons. Now, as the upper-houſe has 
power to throw out the bills ſent up by the lower, it follows 
that the lords, by means of ſuch unions, may break the com- 
mons meaſures. Conſequently theſe unions may produce 
great effects, | 
Secondly, Theſe unions may influence the elections of 
members. For inſtance, on ſuſpicion that a popiſh prince 
is intended to be ſet on the throne, the moderate tories and 
low-churchmen may join with the whigs, and cauſe ſuch re- 
preſentatives to be choſen as are againſt what 1s feared, and 
thereby break the meaſures of the high-flyers and rigid tories. 


Thirdly, Even in a houſe of commons, conſiſting moſtly 


of tory members, the moderate among them ſeeing ſome 


defign in hand prejudicial to the nation, may join with the 


whigs, and hinder the execution of it. The moderate whigs 
might alſo unite with the tories, it they ſaw the republican 
party growing too ſtrong. 


It muſt however be owned that party-ſpirit, the cabals of 


the leading men, the intrigues of the court, the intereſt of 
particular perſons, have but too much influence upon the de- 


bates of parliament, To fay all in a word, the parliament is 
compoſed of men who are not free from pattions. If the par- 


liament were to anſwer the idea which thoſe conccive of it 


who are not thoroughly acquainted with its nature, it ſhould 
be compoled of perfect men. But as this is impoſſible, it 


would 
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would be proper, at leaſt, to reform certain abuſes, for which 


"hitherto no temedy has been found, or perhaps ſought. 


Though this leads me a little from my ſubject,” I ſhall ſtay a 
moment and take the liberty to point out ſome of theſe abuſes. 
This may at leaſt ſerve to give a more extenſive knowledge of 


the Engliſh conſtitution, which, though excellent in its na- 


ture, is however liable to ſome imperfections. 

The firſt abuſe lies in the two great influence of the court, 
in the election of members, and conſequently in the reſolu- 
tions of the parliament. This influence is vifibly owing to 
the diviſion between the whigs and tories, which gives the 
king an advantage, he would doubtleſs not have, were all 
the people well united. When one of the parties gets into 
the miniſtry, the lieutenancies of the counties and all the 
court places are conferred on perſons devoted to them. Af- 
ter which, a new parliament is called. Then, beſides the 
money privately diſtributed by the miniſtry, if report is to be 
credited, thoſe that are in authority in the rowns and coun- 
ties, uſe all their intereſt and {kill to get members choſen fa- 
vourable to the court, that the miniſtry may have the ſupe- 


riority of votes in the houſe of commons. We may judge of 


the effect of theſe intrigues by this fingle conſideration, that 
commonly there is a whig-parliament when the miniſtry is 
ſo, and a tory-parliament when the miniſters are tories. 
Nevertheleſs the thing is not ſo very certain, but that we find 
ſometimes moſt of the elections carried againſt the court. 


But this rarely happens, unleſs the nation in general is ſatis- 


fied that the court has deſigns pernicious to the ſtate, or the 
liberties of the ſubject. I ſay nothing of our ſeeing, in the 
late reign, twelve peers created at once, with the ſole view 
of procuring the court a majority of votes in the houſe of 
lords. This is a palpable as well as very dangerous abuſe. 
Another abuſe lies, in many ſmall boroughs having a right 


to ſend repreſentatives to parliament, whole votes have the 


ſame weight with thoſe of the members of London and Welt- 
minſter, notwithſtanding the great diſproportion between the 
electors of the one and the other. In theſe inconfiderable 
boroughs, by the influence of the court, members are choſen 


that have not a foct of land near the place. It is pretended 


by ſome, that theſe boroughs have a right as ancient as the 
parliament itſelf, having enjoyed it ever ſince the time of the 
Anglo-Saxons. Others think it of much later date. But 


| however, it is at preſent a monſtrous abuſe, that villages of 


four or five thatched houſes ſhould be upon the level in parlia- 
ment with the largeſt cities in the Kingdom. | 

A third abuſe there is of great importance, and which 
ought to be reformed, fince it is in ſome meaſure contrary to 
Magna Charta, on which the Engliſh found their liberties 
and privileges. In this charter king John promiſes in ex- 
preſs terms, for himſelf and ſucceſſors, to declare beforehand 
the” cauſes of calling a parliament. As long as this cuſtom 
was obſerved, the points debated in parliament were not 
many, for which the members came prepared, and the ſeſſions 
laſted but a few days. If this was obſerved now, the boroughs 
and counties might give their repreſentatives inſtructions upon 
the affairs for which the parliament ſhould be called, or, at 
leaſt, might chuſe ſuch members as are of the ſame ſenti- 
ments with the electors. But at preſent ſeveral abuſes ſpring 
from the non-obſcrvance of this method. | | 

In the firſt place, the ſeſſions hold as long as the king 


pleaſes, and are ended when he thinks proper. Henry IV. 


improved this advantage, by keeping the parliament aflem- 
bled, till the defired ſubſidy was granted. In the next place 


the electors, not knowing the bufineſs on which the parlia- 


ment is to proceed, are forced to give their repreſentatives 
an unlimited power. Hence ariſes another abuſe, that the 
repreſentatives of a borough or county are often of a con- 
trary opinion to thoſe that ſend them. It may therefore hap- 
pen, nay, it has frequently happened, that the reſolves of the 


lower-houſe are directly oppoſite to the ſentiments of the 


people whom they repreſent. So it is not the people or com- 
mons of England that ſhare the legiſlative power with the 
king and peers, but their repreſentatives, who enjoy a privi- 
lege which belongs only to the people in general, to whom 


however they are not accountable for their conduct. All they 


can ſuffer, in caſe they have acted contrary to the ſenſe of 
their borough or county, is not to be choſen another time. 
This ſeems therefore to be lodging too great a power in bare 
repreſentatives. It was not ſo in France, when the ſtates of 
that kingdom were convened. Every province drew up, be— 
fore-hand, cheir particular inſtructions ®, from which their 
deputies were not allowed to ſwerve. In like manner, in 
important affairs to be debated by the States-general of the 


2 Called in French, 
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United provinces, the deputies receive inſtructions from their 
provinces ;/ and in the particular ſtates of each province, th. 
magiſtrates of the towns give their orders and inſtructions ; 
their deputies, . : 
A fourth abuſe lies in the public canvaſſings at the time g 
elections, with great expence. It coſts ſome men ſeyery 
thouſands of pounds to be elected, and this openly in the face 
of all the world. . 5 
Laſtly, There is another ſort of abuſe in the houſe of com 


mons, namely, that the members are allowed to go and 


come, or abſent themſelves as they pleaſe, except o : 

great occaſions, ſo that of five Ay and 8 e 
bers, (it I miſtake not) there are not preſent ſometimes ing 
one hundred and fifty. This makes it much more eaſy f ? 
the parties to cabal, than if the houſe were ful]. Moreove 
many members, though in London, do not conſtantly atte a 
the houſe, but Keep away upon any the ſlighteſt affair of the: 

own. This puts me in mind of a pleaſant ſtory, with which, 
I jhall cloſe this digreſhon. A whig member telling one oft 
the ſame, party in great anger, Thar if he had been ar 8 

houſe that morning, they ſhould have carried an importa b 
point.” The other calmly aſked him,“ By how many os | 
loſt it? By one fingle vote,” ſays he. The other replies 
Had I been there, we ſhould have loſt it by four, for ther: 


would have been four tories more, whom I have kept all this 


morning on purpoſe at a tavern,” 

It remains only that I briefly ſpeak of the intereſts of the 
neighbouring ſtates, whith regard to the whigs and tories, 

Though the differences between the two parties ſeem only to 
reſpect England, they have a great influence on the affairs ot 
the other ſtates. The peace of Utrecht clearly ſhews of what 
conſequence they are to all Europe. 

Every one Knows, that the States-general of the United 
Provinces are friends of the whigs, and very jultly, fince 
the whigs have all along ſupported their intereſt in England 
The whigs obliged Charles 11. to make a peace with Hol. 
land, when he was in league with Lewis XIV. aguipſt her 
From that time, they have ever conſidered the intereſt of the 
Dutch as their own. Accordingly, in their turn, they have 
received ſignal ſervices from them, particularly in the affiſt— 
ance given by the States- general to the prince of Orange, to 
go and break king James's meaſures. This good underttand- 
ing is ſtill cultivated, ſo that the Dutch may be ſaid to be 
Whigs, and the Whigs to be Dutch. The reaſon of this 
union 1s evident. For France, perpetual enemy of Holland, 


ever ſupported the tories ; whence it follows, that Holland is 


obliged to ſtand by the whigs, ſince ſhe cannot expect affii- 
ance from England, but by their means. This is fo clear 
that it needs no farther illuſtration. | 

For the ſame reaſon, the emperor, as ſovereign of the Ne- 
therlands, ought to be a friend to the whigs. As he muſt 
look upon the king of France as a very formidable and dan- 
gerous neighbour, he can expect the aſſiſtance of the Engliſh, 
in caſe his dominions are invaded, and when the whigs are 
in power. In all appearance, the tories would not exert 
themſelves in the defence of the Netherlands againſt the in- 
vaſions of France. But, ſhould the emperor, through 
exceſſive zeal for his religion, lend his forces to the pretender 
to aſcend the throne of England, he would only render 
France ſtill more powerful, and add to the balance of Eu- 
* a weight, which would make it entirely incline to one 
ide. 

The intereſts of France, with regard to the whigs and 
tories, afford matter for many more obſervations. In gene- 
ral, it is doubtleſs the intereſt of that crown to cultivate 2 
good underſtanding with England. Since the growth of the 
houſe of Auſtria, that is, fince about two hundred years, 
England has ever had it in her power to incline the balance 
either on the fide of Auſtria, or on the fide of France, as ſhe 
pleaſed. But it has been her ſtanding intereſt to keep the 
balance even between theſe two powers. This has been the 


hinge, on which all the policy of the kings of England has 
turned, for two centuries. Henry the Eighth's varying ſome- 


times from this courſe, is to be aſcribed wholly to the pri- 


vate intereſt of cardinal Wolſey his prime miniſter, or to his 
own caprice. So it was ever the intereſt of France to Key | 


fair with England. Accordingly Lewis XIV. has politicly 
endeavoured thele fifty years, either to get England on His 
ſide, or, at leaſt, to prevent her from eſpouſing that of us 
enemies. But as it was not eaſy for that monarch to perſuade 
the Engliſh, that to incline the balance to his fide was tor 
their advantage, he confined his endeavours to hinder them 
from concerning themſelves in the affairs of Europe, to the 
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end he might proceed without any oppoſition from them. But 
it muſt be obſerved, that this policy reſpected only his vaſt 
deſigns of enſlaving all Europe. Otherwiſe, he would have 
had no need to trouble himſelf about the Engliſh. To ſet 
this matter in a clearer light, it will not be amiſs to ſhew 
briefly how this monarch managed with regard to England. 
Lewis XIV, as every one knows, formed the project of an 
univerſal monarchy in Europe. As he was not ignorant 
that England was concerned to keep the balance of Europe 
even, and that the Engliſh confidered this maxim as the chief 
foundation of their ſecurity, he was juſtly apprehenſive of their 
oppoſing the execution of his deſigns. For prevention of 
which, he uſed all his.addreſs to gain Charles IT. to his in- 
tereſt, when he had reſolved upon a war with Holland in 
1672. The miniſtry being tory, he drew Charles, by their 
means, into a league with him. But this league was of no 
long continuance. It was ſo evidently againſt the intereſt of 
England, that the parliament obliged the king to make peace 
with Holland. Nay, they would have conſtrained him to 
declare againſt France, if the proſpect of an approaching 
eace between that crown and the States- general, had not 
hindered them from going ſo far. | 8 | 
The peace of Nimeguen, concluded in 1678, cauſed not 
the king of France to diſcontinue the proſecution of his grand 
deſigns. -But as he was very ſenſible, king Charles would 
not have it in his power to follow his own inclination, he re- 
ſolved to take another method, in order to diſable England at 
leaſt from interpoſing in the affairs of Europe. And that 
was to raiſe troubles in the kingdom, and then to foment 
them, that the Engliſh might be employed at home. The 
duke of York's plots, the king his brother's eaſineſs to be 
guided by his counſels, the choice of paſſionate and perhaps 
corrupt miniſters, proceeded in all appearance, from Lewis's 
ſecret practices in England. This method ſucceeded to his 
wiſh. The conſpiracy diſcovered by Titus Oates, the pre- 
tended proteſtant plot, the perſecution of the preſbyterians, 
the people's murmurs, the diſcord between the king and the 
parliament found the Engliſh ſo much employment at home, 
that it was not poſſible for them to look abroad. In the 
mean time, Lewis XIV. was rendering himfelt formidable to 
all Europe, having nothing to fear from the Englith, who 
remained idle, w:2n they ſhould have uſed their utmoſt en- 
deavours to put a ſtop to his progreſs. | 
Upon the acceſſion of James II. to the throne, Lewis gave 
not over a method that had proved ſo ſucceſsful. On the 
contrary, he preſſed the new king of England to execute the 
projects he had formed when duke of York, in favour of 
popery and arbitrary power. He knew thele two points were 
ſufficient to keep England long employed; however, as his 
aim was only to imbroil the nation, he never aſſiſted king 


James to any purpoſe. The too ſudden execution of that 


prince's deſigns was not for his intereſt. When he ſaw him 
on the point of being attacked by the prince of Orange he 
never ſtirred in his detence, but rather made uſe of the junc- 


ture to carry war into Germany. He imagined that the 


troubles he had raiſed in England, would long diſable that 
kingdom from oppoling his anibitious deſigns. This was the 
fole end of all his proceedings. Afterwards, when king 
William proclaimed war againſt him, he ſent king James 
into Ireland with ſeven thouſand men, an aid too weak to 
reſtore him to his throne, but ſufficient to make a diverſion, 
and feed the hopes of the male-contents. Thus 1s demon- 
ſtrated from Lewis's whole conduct, that his ſole intention 
was to embroil England, and that king James was the dupe 
of his policy. It ſeems however at firſt fighr, that king James's 
reſtoration would have been for Lewis's advantage. But 
moſt aſſuredly it was againſt his intereft for a king of Eng- 
land to be at peace in his dominions. The reaſon is plain; 
as it is the intereſt of England to keep the balance even in 
Europe, Lewis, who had formed vaſt projects, would have 


been in danger of being oppoſed by a king of England, who 


having no diſtractions at home, might in the end purſue his 
true intereſts, or be forced to it by his parliament. And 


therefore Lewis XIV. has been ſatisfied to keep England em- 


broiled, and for that purpoſe, to hold ſecret correſpondence 
with the leading . tories, who at length have diſcovered 
themſelves in the laſt years of queen Anne. 

It ſeems therefore to be the French king's intereſt to pre- 
ſerve a good underſtanding with the tories, in order, by 
their means to foment the troubles in England. This is 
ſtrictly true, when he forms defigns againſt the reſt of Eu- 
rope. But if he aims to live in peace, and ſtand upon his 


d The duke of Orleans, : | a | 
© It muſt be obſerved, that what Rapin ſays here of the intereſt of 
rance with regard to the whigs and tories, was Wlitten before the concluſion 


defence, in caſe of invaſion, nothing can be more for his ad- 
vantage than to cultivate the king of England's friendſhip 
according to the conſtant maxim of Lewis's predeceſſors, 
whether the miniſtry be whig or tory. France may now 
be ſaid to be invincible, as long as England declares not 
againſt her. But if the king of England is provoked, and 
enters into a new alliance with Holland and Germany, the 
laſt war's experience ſhews that France is very far from bein 
invincible. It may therefore be affirmed, that if the illu— 
ſtrious prince > now at the helm of the French affairs, intends 
not to purſue the vaſt deſigns of Lewis XIV, it is not his 
intereſt to cheriſh the troubles of England, which, inſtead 
of being for his advantage, may greatly turn to his preju— 
dice s. I confeſs, in the indirect aſſiſtance given to the 
pretender in France, the regent's proceedings ſeem to deſtroy 
the maxim I mean to advance. Time will unfold, perhaps, 
the myſtery of this policy. But in the mean while I cannot 
forbear thinking that he is miſinformed of the true ſtate of 
the two parties in England, and has given too much credit 
to intereſted and prejudiced perſons. Perhaps, the pretender 
himſelf has been deceived in the ſame manner. 

I have but one obſervation more to make, with which L 
ſhall conclude what I have to ſay concerning the whigs and 
tories, In ſpeaking of their ſeveral views, intereſts and 
characters, I pretend not to include every particular perſon of 
either party, but only their leaders and managers, with fome 
of the molt aCtive of both fides. Though the people in ge- 
neral, by inclination, or intereſt, are either whigs or tories, 
it does not follow that every ſingle perſon acts in the 
views I have aſcribed to them. It is certain, moſt ſuffer 
themſelves to be led without knowing where it is intended 
to conduct them, or examining the courſe preſcribed them. 
Conſequently they are far from being concerned in the in- 
trigues and cabals of their leaders. Such a one has liſted 
himſelf a tory, as being attached to the church of England, 
and afterwards, without knowing how, finds himſelf obliged 
to maintain the principles of the high-flyers and rigid tories, 
though contrary to his inclination. There are thouſands of 
good Engliſhmen, without doubt, who grieve to ſee their 
country thus rent with diviſions, and would gladly embrace 
all expedients to put a ſtop to them. But it is not eaſy to 
obſerve a juſt neutrality, becauſe it is difficult to be without 
ambition and avarice. Thoſe who ſtand neuter, as I ſaid, 
are neither preferted nor truſted, by reaſon that one of the 


parties are always in power, and have nothing more at heart, 


than the advancing their friends, or gaining ſome of their 
adverſaries. Conſequently there can be no poſts or offices 
for men, from whom the prevailing party can expect no man- 
ner of ſervice. Moreover, how can a man be neuter between 
two parties, each of whom repreſent their adverſaries as 
deſigning thoſe evils which are moſt apt to fill men with 
fears, I mean the deſtruction of the religion they profeſs, 
and the diſſolution of the government; which alone, in their 
opinion, can render ſubjects happy? A man mult be very in- 
ſenſible, not to be moved with ſuch dangers, when convinced 
of their reality. | | 

All Engliſhmen therefore are not to bear the blame of 
theſe unnatural diviſions, but only thoſe who cheriſh them 
for their own private intereſt. Wha are they that would 


_ inveſt the king with abſolute power? Who are they that 


would debar tree-born ſubjects of liberty of conſcience ? 
Who are they, in a word, that labour to introduce popery ? 
Can it be ſaid that theſe are the views of every particular 
tory? No, by no means. Bur they are the aims of rhe 
leaders, who, for their own ends, ſeduce the poor people, 
and make no ſcruple to involve them in the danger of a civil 
war. 
It may be affirmed, that it is not the kingdom's intereſt 
for one of the parties to become ſo ſuperior as to meet with 
no oppoſition. Should it be the high-flyers, they would in- 
troduce arbitrary power. And if it were the moderate tories, 


their biaſs to the prerogative of the crown, would at 


length enable the ſovereign to ſhake off the galling yoke of 
parliaments. Were it pothble for the papiſts to be ſuperior, 
England would ſoon loſe her religion and liberty. On the 
other hand, if the republican-whigs ſhould recover the ad- 
vantage they have loſt, you would hear no more of the 
kingdom but the commonwealth of England as in Crom- 
well's days. Laſtly, were the moderate whigs to have the 
management, they would fo guard againſt the encroachments 
of the regal power, that the ſovereign would be reduced to 
the condition of a doge of Venice. | 


of the alliance between that crown, England, and Holland, ſigned January 4, 
x 717, this Diſſertation being finiſhed in February 1716. 
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As for the two parties with regard to religion, it is certain, 
if the preſbyterians can ever act without controul, they will 
not be ſatisfied till the hierarchy of the church of England 
be entirely demoliſhed. But then, if the rigid epiſcopalians 
have nothing to balance their power, the preſbyterians muſt 
expect to be openly perſecuted. And who knows whether 
they will ſuffer them to enjoy a bare liberty of conſcience? 

Aſſuredly the welfare of the kingdom conſiſts not in any 
of the ends propoſed by the leaders of both parties. The only 


way to reſtore peace and tranquility, would be to leave the 


government upon its ancient foot, and the church as eſta- 
bliſhed at the reformation. It would alſo be neceſſary to 
grant a toleration to the preſbyterians, who are very nume- 


1 
I PN 6 


ſovereign, moderate in his deſires and paſſions, a lover o 


THE W HI GS AND TORIES, 


rous in the kingdom. If this way be not uſed, it will al 
be better for the ſtate that the people remain in divifion 
if one of the parties ſhould acquire a ſuperiority, 0 
would be more fatal to the public than the equality w 
cheriſhes diſcord. I do not ſee what can put an end to 
ſort of civil war, but the prudence of a juſt and equit 


Ways 
than 
hich 
hich 
this 
able 


f 
proteſtant religion, and that makes the good and e 


of his ſubjects his whole care and ſtudy. This is what me 
with reaſon be expected from the king who now fills * 
throne, ſince he poſſeſſes all thoſe virtues in an eminent te. 
gree. May heaven proſper his deſigns, and may he live 1 
ſee the happy effect of his pains and endeavours 
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CON TALTINENG 


I. The Bill for Baſtardiſing Edward IV's Children, and ſettling the Crown on Richard III, and 
his Deſcendants, 


II. The Proceedings of the Convention of 1653. 


III. A Hiſtorical Abridgement of the Treaties from the Year 1648 to the Revolution, on which 


are founded the Rights and Pretenſions of the ſeveral Princes and States of Europe. 


I. The Bill for ſettling the Succeſſion of the Crown on Richard III, and his Deſcendants. 


R. Rapin (with moſt of our hiſtorians) has commit- 

ted ſome miſtakes (particularly vol. ii. p. 10.) con- 
cerning the affair of baſtarditing the iſſue of king Edward IV. 
for the correction of which, fir Robert Cotton's tranſlation 


of the bill for excluding Edward's children, and ſettling the 
crown on Richard III, and his deſcendants, is here inſerted 
at large, with Prynne's Annotations. This extraordinary 


bill, though publiſhed near one hundred years ago, has not 


only not been copied, but hardly noticed by any Engliſh 


hiſtorian except Speed. 
Anno primo RIcHARDI Tertii. 


In rotulo parliamenti tenti apud Weſtm. die Veneris, viceſ- 
ſumo tertio die Januarii, anno regni regis Richardi Tertii 
primo, inter alia continentur, ut ſequitur. 


Memorandum quod quædam billa exhibita fuit coram do- 
mino rege in parliamento prædicto in hæc verba. 


WHERE As late heretofore, that is to ſay, before the 
conſecration, coronation, and enthronization of our ſovereign 
lord king Richard III, a roll of parchment, containing in 


writing certain articles of the tenor underwritten, on the be- 


half, and in the name of the three eſtates of this realm of 
England, that is to ſay, of the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
and of the commons by name, and other nobles and notable 
perſons of the commons in great multitude, was preſented 
and actually delivered unto our ſaid ſovereign lord, the intent 
and effect expreſſed at large in the ſame roll, to the which 


roll, and to the conſiderations, and inftant petition compriſed 
im the ſame, our ſaid ſovereign lord, for the public weal, and 


tranquility of this land, benignly aflented, 
Now, foraſmuch as neither the ſaid three eſtates, neither 


the faid perſons; which in their name preſented and delivered, 


as it is aforeſaid, the ſaid roll unto our ſaid ſovereign lord 


the king, were aſſembled in “ form of parliament ;” by reaſon 


whereof divers doubts, queſtions, and ambiguities, being 
rpg and engendered in the minds of divers perſons as it is 
ald . 

Therefore, to the perpetual memory of the truth, and 
declaration of the fame, be it ordained, provided, and eſta- 
bliſhed in this preſent parliament, That the tenor of the ſaid 
roll, with all the contents of the ſame, preſented as is above- 


laid, and delivered to our aboveſaid ſovereign lord the king, 


in the name, and in the behalf, of the ſaid three eſtates out 
of parliament b, be now by the ſaid three eſtates aſſembled 


Mr. Prynne's 


Things done and concluded without the three eſtates in parliament, give 


ittle or no ſatis faction to the people, though in the name of the parliament 
and the three eſtates. 


The thice ettates muſt concur to make a parliament, elſe his title would 


in this preſent parliament, and by authority of the ſame, 


ratified, enrolled, recorded, approved, and authorized, to 
the removing of the occafions of doubts and ambiguities, and 
to all other lawtul effects that ſhall now thereof enſue; ſo 
that all things ſaid, affirmed, ſpecified, deſired, and remem- 


bered in the ſaid roll, and in the tenor of the ſame, under. 


written in the name of the ſaid three eſtates, to the effect 
expreſſed in the ſaid roll, be of the like effect, virtue, and 
force, as if all the ſame things had been ſo ſaid, affirmed, 
ſpecified, and remembered in full parliament, and by autho- 
rity of the ſame accepted and approved: the tenor of the ſaid 


roll of parchment, whereof above is made mention, follow- 
eth, and is ſuch. 


To the high and mighty prince Richard, duke of 
_ Glouceſter, 


“ Pleaſeth it your noble grace to underſtand the conſidera- 
tions, election, and petition under written, of us the Jords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and commons of this realm of Eng- 
land, and thereunto agreeable, to give your aſſent to the 


common and public weal of this land, and to the comfort 


and gladnets of all the people of the ſame<. 
Firſt, we conſider, how that heretofore in time paſt, this 


land for many years ſtood in great proſperity, honour, and 


tranquility; which was cauſed for ſo much as the kings 
reigning uled and followed the advice and counſel of certain 
lords ſpiritual and temporal, and other perfons of approved 
ſageneſs, prudence, policy, and experience, dreading God, 
and having tender zeal and affection to indifferent adminiſtra- 
tion of juſtice, and to the common and public weal of the 
land : Then our Lord God was dreaded, loved, and ho- 
noured ; then within the land was peace and tranquility, and 
among the neighbours concord and charity ; then the malice 
of outward enemies was mightily reſiſted and repreſſed; and 
the land honourably defended with many great and glorious 
victories ; then the intercourſe of merchants was largely uſed 
and exerciſed ; by which things above remembered, the land 
was greatly enriched, ſo that as well the merchants as the 
artificers, and other poor. people, labouring for their living 
in divers occupations, had competent gain, to the ſatisfaction 
of them and their houſholds, living without miſerable and 
intolerable poverty. But afterwards, when as ſuch had the 
rule and governance of this land, delighting in adulation and 


flattery, and led by ſenſuality and concupiſcence, followed 


the counſel of perſons infolent, vicious, and of inordinate 
avarice, deſpiſing the counſe] of perſons good, virtuous, and 


Notes. 


neither be valid nor ſatis factory, but ambiguous as before, no one or two of 
them being a tull or real parliament, but all conjoined. 


© 'The new device of this bloody ulurper, to entitle himſelf to the crown 
of England, and take upon him the regal ggverument, 


Liberties 
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prudent, ſuch as above be remembered; the proſperity of 
this land decreaſed daily, ſo that our felicity was turned into 
miſery, and our proſperity into adverſity, and the order of 
policy, and the laws of God and man confounded; whereby 
it is likely for this realm to fatl-into great miſery and deſo- 
lation, (which God defend) without due proviſion of conven- 
able remedy be had in this behalf in all godly haſte. | 
Over this, among other things more ſpecial, we confider 
how in the time of the reign of Edward IV. late deceaſed, 
after the ungracious pretended marriage (as all England hath 
cauſe to ſay) made betwixt the ſaid king Edward and Eliza- 
beth, ſometimes wife to Sir John Gray, knight, late naming 
herſelf, and many years heretofore queen of England, the 
order of politic rule was ſubverted, the laws of God, and of 
God's church, &c. alſo the laws of nature, and of England, 
and alſo the laudable cuſtoms and liberties of the ſame, 
where every Engliſhman is inheritor, were broke, ſubvertad, 
and contemned, againſt all reaſon and juſtice *; ſo that the 
land was ruled by ſelf-will and pleaſure, fear and dread, all 
manner of equity and law laid apart and deſpiſed ; whereof 


enſued many inconveniences and miſchiefs, as murders, ex- 


tortions and oppreſſions, namely of poor and impotent people; 
ſo that no man was ſure of his life, land, or hivelihood, nor 
of his wife, daughter, or ſervant, every good maiden and 
woman ſtanding in fear to be raviſhed and deflowered. And 
beſides this, what diſcords, inward battles, effuſion of chriſ- 
tian men's blood, and namely, by the deſtruction of the 
nobles blood of this land, was had and committed within the 
ſame, is evident, and notorious through all this realm, unto 
the great ſorrow and heavineſs of all true Engliſhmen. And 
here alfo we confider, how that the ſaid pretended marriage 
betwixt the above-named king Edward and Elizabeth Gray, 
was made of great preſumption, without the Knowledge and 
aſſent of. the lords of this land, and allo by ſorcery and 
witchcraft committed by the faid Elizabeth, and her mother 
Jacquet, ducheſs of Bedford, as the common opinion of the 
people, and the public voice and fame is throughout all this 
land, and hereafter, if the caule ſhall require, ſhall be proved 
ſufficiently in. time and place convenient. And here alſo we 
conſider, how that the ſaid pretended marriage was made 
privily and ſecretly, without edition of banns, in a private 
chamber, a prophane place, and not openly in the face of the 
church, after the laws of God's church, but contrary there- 
unto, and the laudable cuſtom of the church of England ; 
and how al ſo at the time of the contract of the ſame pretended 
marriage, and before and long time after, the ſaid king Ed- 
ward was and ftood married, and troth-plight, to one dame 


Eleanor Butler, daughter to the earl of Shrewſbury, with 


whom the ſaid king Edward had made a pre. contract of ma- 


trimony, long time before he made the ſaid pretended mar- 


riage with the ſaid Elizabeth Gray, in manner and form 
aforeſaid *. Which premiſles being true, as in very truth they 
be true, it appeareth and followeth evidently that the ſaid 
king Edward during his life, and the ſaid Elizabeth, lived 
together ſinfully and damnably in adultery, againſt the law 
of God and of his church ; and therefore, no marvel that the 
ſovereign lord and head of the land being of ſuch ungodly 
diſpoſition, and provoking the ire and indignation of our 
Lord God, ſuch heinous miſchiefs and inconveniences as are 
above remembered were uſed, and committed in the realm 
amongſt the ſubjects. Alſo it appeareth evidently, and fol- 
loweth, that all the iſſue and children of the ſaid king Ed- 
ward be baſtards, and unable to inherit, or claim any thing 
by inheritance, by the law and cuſtom of England. 
Morcover, we conſider how that afterwards by the three 
eſtates of this realm aſſembled in parliament, holden at Weſt- 
minſter, anno 17, of the reign of the ſaid king Edward IV, 
he then being in poſſeſſion of the crown and royal eſtate, by 
act made in the ſame parliament, George duke of Clarence, 
brother to the king Edward now deceaſed, was convicted, 
and attainted of high treaſon, as in the ſaid act is contained 
more at large; becauſe, and by reaſon whereof, all the iſſue 
of the ſaid George was, and is difabled, and barred of all 
right and claim, that in any caſe they might have, or chal- 


* Libertics and laws every Engliſhman's inheritance. . | 

* "The marriage contract is by Rapin and other modern hiſtorians ſaid to 
be with Eleanor Lucy inſtead of Eleanor Butler. Tindal. 

His pretended virtues and fitneſs to reign as-king ; his valour in battle; 
his honourable and royal birth; without one ward of his deſperate treaſons, 
regicides, murders, hypocriſy, and other vices, 

His election by the three cſtates and this inſtrument, to be king of Eng- 
land. a 
They make his hereditary title the ground of their choice. 

b Their petition and importunity to him to accept of the crown, though 
himſelf moſt cagerly thirſted after it. And his hereditary right thereto 
ſeconded by their election. 

i Their promiſe to aſſiſt, ſerve, and obey him, upon his acceptance thereof, 


tain quieting of men's minds, and removeth the vecaſton 0! 


„% Ms 
lenge by inheritance, to the crown and diguity royal of this 
realm, by the ancient laws and cuſtoms of this ſame realm, 

Over this, we conſider, that you be the undoubted heir of 
Richard duke of York, very inheritor of the ſaid crawy and 
dignity royal, and as in right king of England by way of in. 
heritance ; and that at this time the premiſſes duly confidereg 
there is none other perſon living, but you only that may claim 
the ſaid crown and dignity royal, by way of inheritance, and 
how that you be born within this land; by reaſon whereof 
as we deem in our minds, you be more naturally inclined is 
the proſperity and commonweal of the ſame ; and all the three 
eſtates of the land have, and may have more certain know. 
ledge of your birth and filiation aforeſaid. We confider alſo 
the great wit, prudence, juſtice, princely courage, and the 
memorable and laudable acts in divers battles, which as ue 
by experience know you heretofore have done, for the de. 
fence and ſalvation of this realm, and alſo the great nobleneſ; 
and excellency of your birth and blood, as of him that 18 


detcended of the three molt royal houtes of Chriſtendom: 


that is to ſay, England, France, and Spain®. Wherefore 
theſe premiffes duly by us conſidered, we defiring effectually 
the peace, tranquillity, and weal- public of this land, and th. 
reduction of the fame to the ancient honourable eſtate, aud 
proſperity : and having in your great prudent juſtice, princel; 
courage, and excellent virtue, fingular confidence, hat 
choſen by all that in us is, and by that our writing chy'; 
you high and mighty prince, our ſovereign lord t, to whom 
we know of certain it appertaineth of inheritance ſo to |; 
choſens. And hereupon we humby deſire, pray, and . 


quire your moſt noble grace, that according to this election 


of us the three eſtates of your land, as by inheritance, vg; 
will accept and take upon you the ſaid crown and royal dis. 
nity, with all things thereunto annexed and appertaining, ac 
to you of right belonging, as wel: by inheritance as by lawful 
election”; and in caſe you fo: do, we promiſe to aſſiſt and 
ſerve your highneſs, as true and faithful ſubjects and liege. 
men, and to live and die with you in this matter, and every 
other juſt quarrel ; for certainly we be determined rather to 


adventure and commit us to the peril of our lives and 


jeopardy of death, than to live in fuch thraldom and bondage 
as we have done long time heretofore ; oppreſſed and injured 
by extortions, and new impoſitions, againſt the law of God 
and man, and the liberties and old policy, and laws of this 
land, wherein every Engliſhman is inherited. Our Lord 
God, king of all kings, by whoſe infinite goodnels and 
eternal providence all things are principally governed in this 
world, lighten your foul, and grant you grace to do as well 
in this matter as in all others, that which may be according 
to his will and pleaſure, and to the common and public weal 
of this land. So that after great clouds, troubles, ſtorms and 
tempeſts, the ſun of juſtice and of grace may ſhine upon us, 
to the joy and comfort of all true-hearted Engliſhmen k. 
Albeit that the right, title, and eſtate, which our ſovereign 
lord, king Richard III, hath to, and in the crown and royal 
dignity of this realm of England, with all things thereunto 
within the fame realm, and without it annexed and appertain- 
ing, being juſt and lawful, as grounded upon the Jaws of 


God and nature, and alſo upon the ancient laws and laudable 


cuſtoms of this ſaid realm; and alſo taken and reputed as 
ſuch by all perſons, being learned in the aboveſaid laws and 
cuſtoms !. | | 

Yet nevertkeleſs, foraſmuch as it is confidered, that tac 
moſt part of the people is not ſufficiently learned in the 
aboveſaid laws and cuſtoms, whereby the truth and right in 
this behalf of likelihood may be hid, and not clearly knows 
to all the people, and thereupon put in doubt and quelttoy. 
And over this, how that the court of parhament is ot ſucg 
authority, and the people of this land is of 1uch a nature an 
diſpoſition as experience teacheth, that maniſcſtation or de. 


claration of any truth or right, made by the three eflates 0. 


this realm aſſembled in parliament, and by the authority of toe 
ſame, maketh before all other things, moſt faith, and ces, 


7 


f 
doubts, and ſeditious language”, 
as his ſubjects, and to live and die with hin, And their pretended gros 


thraldom, bondage, oppretions, &c. under his predecetiors. ILhid. 
* Their prayer for him, and their vrea! trouble, occationed partly V3 


himſelf. Ibid, 3 
| The lawyers flatter and approve his title. The conuuon people ige: 


rant in the laws. Pryane, 

n The parliament's authority with the people, when true, free and real, 
conſiſting of the three eſtates. Its declaration quieteth all men's minds, Le- 
moveth all doubts and feditions. Yet he that confidets 39 Henry V . 
or 1 Edward IV. will ſcarce believe this for a truth, neither proved it W 
in his own caſe, The three eſtates muſt all concur to make u partiame!t 
and valid election. 
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Therefore, at the requeſt, and by the aſſent of the three 
eſtates of this realm, that is to ſay, the lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, and commons of this land, aſſembled in this pre- 
ſent parliament, and by authority of the ſame, be it pro- 
nounced, decreed and declared, that our ſaid ſovereign lord 
the king was, and is the very undoubted king of this realm 
of England, with all things thereunto within the ſame realm, 
and without it, united, annexed, and appertaining, as well 
by right of conſanguinity and 1nheritance, as by lawful elec- 
tion, conſecration, and coronation n. 55 

And over this, that at tbe requeſt, and by the aſſent and 
authority aboveſaid, be it ordained, enacted and eſtabliſhed, 
thai the ſaid crown, and royal dignity of this realm, and the 
inheritance of the fame, and all other things thereunto within 
this realm, or without it, united and annexed, and now ap- 
pertaining, reſt and abide in the perſon of our ſaid ſovereign 
lord the King, during his life, and after his deceaſe in his 
heirs of his body begotten, in eſpecial at the requeſt, and by 
aſſent, and the authority aforeſaid, be it ordained, enacted, 
eſtabliſhed, pronounced, decreed and declared, that the high 
and excellent prince Edward, ſon of our ſaid lord the king, 
be heir apparent of the ſame our ſovereign lord the King, to 
ſucceed to him in the aboveſaid crown and royal dignity, 
with all things (as 1s aforeſaid) thereunto united, annexed, 
and appertaining, to have them after the deceaſe of our ſaid 
ſovereign lord the King, to him, and to the heirs of his body 
lawfully begotten. | 

« Quz quidem billa communibus regni Angliz in dio 
parliamento exiſtentibus tranſportata fuit, cui quidem billæ 
lidem communes aſſenſum ſuum præbuerunt ſub his verbis:“ 
A ceſte bille les communs ſont affentes : * quibus quidem 
billa & aſſepſu coram domino rege in parliamento prædicto, 
lectis, auditis, & plene intellectis, & de aſſenſu dominorum 
ſpiritualium & temporalium in dicto parliamento ſimiliter 
exiſtentium, & communitatis prædictæ; nec non authoritate 
ejuſdem parliamenti pronunciatum, decretum, & declaratum 
exiſti, Omnia, & ſingula in billa prædicta contenta fore vera 
& indubita; ac idem dominus rex, de aſſenſu dictorum trium 


ſtatuum regni, & authoritate prædicta, omnia & ſingula 


præmiſſa in billa prædicta contenta concedit, & ea pro vero 
& indubio pronunciat, decernit, & declarat“.“ 


It is obſerved by the authors of the Parliamentary Hiſtory, 
Vol. II. that this parliament is not introduced in the abridg— 
ment of the records, or in the parliament roll, with that for- 
mality as moſt of or all the reſt are. There are no writs of 


ſummons, nor names of peers; no ſpeech from the throne or 


from the lord chancellor, declaring the cauſe of the meeting, 
nor any ſpeaker to the commons mentioned in it: Neither is 
there any notice taken of a tax or ſubſidy ; though the tax 1s 


ſaid by hiſtorians to have been very grievous to the people . 


There is no wonder that the act of attainder againſt the 
earl of Richmond and his followers, is not to be found on 
record. Conqueſt, and ſucceflion to the crown ſoon after, 


gave him power enough not only to abrogate that act, but 
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even to eraſe it from the records. And the reaſon the roll 
is yet extant 1 be aſſigned to the policy of the conqueror, 
ſince it conveyed a blot on the houſe of York, by baſtardi- 
zing Edward's children, 


.IT. Concerning the Convention of 1653. 


CROMWELL, on the 2oth of April 1653, diſſolved 
the long parliament, which had rendered themſelves fo 
famous at home and abroad; and, in conjunction with his 
council of officers, reſolved to ſummon a ſelect number of 
perſons in England, Scotland, and Ireland, to whom the 
tupreme authority ſhould be delegated by an inſtrument 
figned and ſealed by himſelf and the officers, obliging them- 
ſelves to be obedient to their orders. Purſuant to this reſo— 
lution, about 140 perſons (five of whom were for Scotland, 
and fix for Ireland) were ſummoned in the general's name 
only &, to mect at Whitehall the 4th of July 1653. Being 
aſſembled on the day appointed, Cromwell made a long ſpeech 
to them, ſhewing the cauſe of their ſummons, and that 
they had a clear call to take upon them the ſupreme autho- 
rity of the common-wealth.” Then he produced an inſtru— 
ment under his own hand and ſeal, whereby he did, with 
the advice of his officers, devolve and intruſt the ſupreme 
authority and government of the common-wealth into their 
hands, any forty of whom were to be deemed the ſupreme 
authority; but not to fit longer than the 3d of Novem- 
ber 1654; and, three months before their diſſolution, they 
were to chuſe their ſucceſſors, who were to fit but one year, 
and fo on. | _ 5 

This extraordinary convention having choſen Francis 
Rouſe for their ſpeaker, by calling him to the chair, and 
Mr. Scobel for their clerk, they voicd themſelves to be the 
parliament of the common-wealth of Engiand, and pub- 
liſhed a declaration, © That as they were ſummoned and 
required to take upon them the ſupreme government of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland, they had judged it meet, for the 


peace and ſafety of theſe nations, to undergo that great 


burden—That they ſhould endeavour to demean themſelves 
in all things as becomes thoſe who are ſet by God for the 
good of all, and to be as tender of the lives, eſtates, liber- 
ties, juſt rights, and properties of all others, as they were 
of themſelves and their poſterities, whom they expected ſtill 
to be governed by ſucceſſive parliaments.” 5 

This done, they appointed ſeveral committees, and amongſt 
theſe were, 1. For correcting the grievances of the law. 
2, For the buſineſs of tythes. 3. For trade and corpo- 
rations. 4. For regulating the commiſſions of the peace. 
5. For priſons and priſoners. 6. For advancement of learn- 
ing, and receiving all propoſitions tending thereto l. 

Having voted that all petitions ſhould be preſented by ſome 


member, they ordered Mr. Scobel, their clerk, to publiſh a 


liſt of their names, that it might be known who were the 
repreſentatives of the nation, which, by the private manner 
of their ſummons, did not appear. 


The L I S T was as follows. 


Robert Caſtle, 
Samuel Warner. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


Nathaniel Taylor, 
Edward Cater. 
| | CHESHIRE. 


Col. Robert Duckenfield, 
Henry Berkhead. 


bl 


BERKSHIRE, 


Samuel Dunch, 
Vincent Goddard, 
Thomas Wood, CORNWALL. 
Col. Robert Bennet, 
Francis Langden, 
Anthony Rous, 
John Bawden. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


George Fleetwood, 
George Baldwin. 


* 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. | 
CUMBERLAND., 
John Sadler, 
Thomas French, Col. Robert Fenwick. 


* They decree and declare him the undoubted king of this realm, by in- 
heritance and their lawful election coupled together. 

Here he creates and ratifies his own title. 

o So far was this parliament from laying any burthenſome tax, that among 


many wholeſome laws which ſtand unrepealed to this day, one was, That 


whereas the ſubjects of this realm had of late been burthened with a new im- 
poſition, called, A Benevolence, the tame ſhould not thenceforth be 
cxacted. It was likewite enacted, . That every juſtice of peace ſhall have 
Power to admit a priſoner, arreſted tor felony, to bail; and that no ofticer 


Chriſtopher Martin, 


DERBYSHIRE. 


Col. John Bingham. 


Jervaſe Bennet, 


Col. Nathaniel Barton. DURHAM. 
Ns Henry Daviſon. 
DEVONSHIRE. | 


| ESSEX. 
George Moncke, one of the 85 


generals at ſea. 


John Carew, | 
Major Thomas Saunders, 


Col. Joachim Matthews, 
Henry Barrington, 

John Brewſter, 
Chriſtopher Earl, 


James Eriſey, Dudley Templer. 


Francis Rouſe, Speaker r, 


Richard Sweet. GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 
DoRSETSHIRE. John Crofts, 
| | William Neaſt, 
Col. William Sydenham, Robert Holmes. 


ſhall ſeize the goods of a priſoner, arreſted for felony, till he be attainted.” 
Another act was, That no perſon ſhall be impanneled upon juries, but 
e hath 20 ſhillings freehold, or 26 ſhillings and 8 pence copynhold at the 
leaſt,” | 
* See the ſummons, Vol. II. p. 819, note*, ; 
4 This ſeems to vindicate them from the aſperſion of being enemies to 
learning, and deſpiſers thereof, 


r Provoſt of Eaton College, and member for Truro in the late parliament, 


He publiſhed a tranſlation of the Pſalms. | 
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HEREFORDSHIRE. London. 

Ald. Robert Tichburne, 

Ald. John Ireton, 

Samuel Moyer, 

John Langley, 


Capt. John Stone, 
Henry Barton, 


Wroth Rogers, 
John Herring. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 


Col. Henry Laurence, 


William Reeve. Praiſe-God Barebone. 

| HuNTINGDONSHIRE. MoxMoUTHSHIRE. 
Col. Edward Montagu, Col. Philip Jones. 
Stephen Pheaſant. N 
| | ORFOLK., 

Kent. Robert Jermy, 

| | Tobias Frere, 

Lord viſcount Lifle, Ralph Wolmer, 


Col. Thomas Blount, 
Col. William Kenrick, 
William Cullen, 
Andrew Broughton, 


Henry King, 
William Burton. 


NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. 
LANCASHIRE. 


Col. William Weſt, 


Sir Gilbert Pickering, Bt. 
Thomas Brooke. 


John Sawrey, NoRTHUMBERLAND, 
Robert Cunliffe. 
Henry Ogle. 
LEICESTERSHIRE, | 
| NoTTINGHAMSHIRE, 
Col. Henry Danvers, Ee 
Edward Smith, John Odinſels, 
John Pratt. Edward Cludd. 
L1XCOLNSHIRE. OXFORDSHIRE. 
Sir William Brownlow, Sir Charles Wolſeſey, 
Richard Cuſt, William Draper, 
Barnaby Bowtell, Dr. Jonathan Goddard. 
Humphry Walcot, : 
William Thompſon. RUTLANDSHIRE. 


M1DDLESEX. Major Edward Horſeman, 
Sir William Roberts, 
Auguſtine Wingfield, 
Arthur Squibb. 


SHROPSHIRE, 


William Bottrel! a 


The characters of theſe perſons are variouſly repreſented 
by the hiſtorians of thoſe times. By the lord Clarendon, and 
other cotemporaries, and by our modern hiftorians, who 
implicitly copy their invectives and miſtakes, they are ſtyled 
(except a tew gentlemen) illiterate, fooliſh, low mechanics, 
fanatics, the dregs of the hiinan ſpecies, enthuſiaſts, and 
are ſaid to be enemies to the clergy, and to look upon the 
function itſelf as Anti-chrittian, and the payment of tythes 
as abſolute Judaiſm ; to deem learning unneceſſary and hea- 
theniſh; and to intend to abrogate the law and eſtabliſh the 
Moſaical inſtitution. And as to their proceedings, they 
are paſſed over with the utmoſt neglect. It is ſaid, that they 
never entered upon any grave and ſerious debate that might 


tend to any ſettlement ; and Rapin himſelf, with the other 


moderns, falls into the fame error, affirming, * that this ridi- 
culous aſſembly, in, above a five-months ſeſſion, did nothing 
remarkable.” Nor have. hiſtorians mentioned ſcarce an 
thing more than their meeting and diſſolution. | 
On the contrary, Whitelock ſays, that many of this aſ- 


The journals were publiſhed to prevent falſe or imperfe& accounts being 
obtruded upon the public. Beſides theſe, was publiſhed “ An exact rela- 
tion of the proceedings and tranſactions of the parliament which began 
July 4, 1653, by a member thereof.” See the Parliamentary Hiſtory, 
vol. xx. 

An abſtract of the moſt important clauſes of this act: 

Seventeen commuttioners were appointed to act as judges in the caſe of 
priſoners in the Upper Bench Priſon, the Fleet, the Gatehouſe in Weſtmin— 
iter, the Counter in Sutry, or priſon in White-chapel ; with power to ex- 
amine, and determine in a ſummary way, concerning the cauſes of ſuch. 
perſons impriſonment, their eſcapes and their eſtates ; and. to. act as com- 
miſſioners of bankrupts, who were to be allowed two pence in the pound 
out of the money arihng by the ſale of ſuch priſoners eſtates, for the charges 
of them and their clerks. A certain number of perſons were alſo appointed 
to act in the ſame capacity for each county in England and Wales, with an 
allowance of ſixpence in the pound. 

Priſoners not paying their debts in fix months to be deemed bankrupts; 
and in cafe of ſettlement of any part of a priſoner's eſtate in truſt for him- 
iclf or any other perſon, after the debt contracted or judgment obtained, 


Robert Blake, one of the ge- Thomas Eyre. 


Robert Lunkon, ' 


Col. Charles Howard. 


N 9 . 


Thomas Baker. Wirrskigz. 


Sir Anthony Aſhle 
Nicholas Green, 


SOMERSETSHIRE; 1 Cooper, 


nerals at ſea. 
Col. John Pine, 
Dennis Holliſter, 
Henry Henley. 


WOoRCESTERSHIRE, 


Major Richard Salway, 
Col. John James. 


SOUTHAMPTONSHIRE., 


Col. Richard Norton, 
Richard Major, 
John Hildeſley. 


YoRKSHIRE, 


George lord Eure, 
Walter Strickland, 
Francis Laſcelles, 


STAFFORDSHERE. John Anlaby, 
Thomas Dickenſon, 

George Bellot, Thomas St. Nicholas, 
John Chetwood. Roger Coats, 
Edward Gill. 

SUFFOLK. 

W ALES. 

Jacob Caley, | 


Buſſy Manſell, 
James Philips, 
John Williams, 


Francis Brewſter, 


Col. John Clark, 


Edward Plumſtead. Hugh Courteney, 
| Richard Price, 
SURRY. John Brown. 


Samuel Highland, SCOTLAND, 
Lawrence March. | 
Sir John Hope, of Hopton, 
Susstr. Alexander Brodie, 
| John Swinton, 
William Lockhart, 


Anthony Stapeley 
1 Alexander Jeffrys. 


William Spence, 
Nathaniel Studeley. 
| . NN 


Sir Robert King, 

Col. John Hewſon, 
Col. Henry Cromwell, 
Col. John Clark, | 

Col. Daniel Hutchinſon, 
Vincent Gookin, 


WARWICKSHIRE, 


John St. Nicholas, 
Richard Lucy. | 


WESTMORELAND. 


ſembly were perſons of fortune and knowledge. And Lud- 
low remarks, * that this aſſembly being compoſed, for the 
moſt part, of honeſt and well-meaning perſons, who thought 
themſelves in full poſſeſſion of the power and authority of the 


nation, and therefore proceeded to the making of laws relating 
to the public.” 


Theſe are the different characters and repreſentations of 
this convention: and as by the laws they made, and the bills 
they were employed about at the time of their diſſolution, it 
will beſt appear whether they do or do not deſerve all that 
ignominy which hath been thrown upon them, an account 
of ſome of their proceedings ſhall be laid before the reader, 
as taken from their journals (which are printed with the {ame 


exactneſs as any of the preceding legal parliaments) and from 
other authorities of the times“. | 


Upon a petition from inſolvent debtors within the ſeveral 
tyrannical dens of cruelty (the priſons and goals) an act was 


paſled for the relief of creditors, and poor debtors, worthy 
of the beſt of times *. | 


theſe commiſſioners were empowered to {ell the eſtate, and to fine any othet 
perſon aiding or aſſiſting in ſuch fraud; and perſons not able to pay ſuch tine 
were to be adjudged to the pillory or workhouſe. | 

Priſoners able to pay their debts, and refuſing fo to do, were, if thetic 
commiſſioners thought fit, to be ordered to cloſe inipriſonment : the eſtates 
of any perſon for whoſe debts another ſhould be impriſoned, were to be 
fold as fully as the eſtate of the priſoner himſelf; and where a priſoner mi” 
an eſcaps, his eſtate not being ſufficient to diſcharge his debts, the goale! 
and his ſecurity were to make good the deficiency : but in caſe of piilonc' 
againſt whom there had not been any declaration filed, theſe CONN: 
were to diſcharge them, and to give them damages for inch vexatiou Wy 
priſonment. 

In order to prevent priſoners, unable to pay their debts or fines, from 
periſhing in priſon, through the cruelty or obſtinacy of any obdurate cect» 
tor, theſe commiſſioners were impowered to diſcharge, abate, or give reſpite 
of time to any ſuch priſoner, according as the circumſtances of the caſe 
might require; and to remove to the workhouſe or houſe of correction, a0) 
obſtinate priſoner, who ſhonld be found to lie in priſon through his 0n® 
wilful detault; or to have run in debt by a vicious courte of hte. Thes 
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Having taken into conſideration the ſtate of the high court 


of chancery, it was reſolved, after a two days debate, 


« That the court of chancery ſhould be taken away, and that 
the committee of law ſhould conſider how the cauſes now de- 
pending in chancery might be determined, and likewiſe a 
rovifion made for the deciding matters of equity for the 
future within the juriſdiction of that court a. | 
Not content with this, they took into confideration the 


late of the law in general, and reſolved that the committee 


ſhould conſider of a new body of the law ; and every Friday 
was ſet apart for this affair, which occaſioned great de- 
bates ?. 2 Rh 1 

Upon receiving petitions for and againſt the abolition of 
tythes, the committee was ordered to ſit twice a week, and 
conſider of the property of incumbents in tythes, as alſo the 
caſe of proprietors of impropriated tythes, and report the 
fame to the houſe. Soon after, a bill was ordered to be 
brought in for taking away the power of patrons to preſent 
to benefices. This was followed by the report of the com- 
mittee of tythes, contiſting of three articles. The ſubſtance 
of the two firſt was, That commiſſioners ſhould be ſent 
into all the counties, divided into fix circuits, three in each 
county to join with four or fix of every county, and ſhould 
have power to eject all miniſters who were not of good be- 
haviour or unable to teach. And to ſettle able perſons 


were alſo authorized to examine into the caſe of perſons who had fraudu- 


kntly got out of goal by means of former acts for the relief of inſolvent 
debtors, and to recommit them. They were to inquire inte the abuſe of 
charities given to priſoners, and to puniſh the ſame; to make orders for 
ſelling wholeſome proviſions to the priſoners at a reaſonable price; and to 
cauſe a table of moderate fees to be hung up in every priſon, and any per- 
ſon taking more, was to forfeit fourfold to the party injured, and to be ſet 


on the pillory: and in caſe of the death of a priſoner before his debts were 


paid, they were impowered to ſell his eſtate tor payment thereof: and tho' 
priſoners enlarged by this act were not liable to be arreſted for debts 
due before, yet their eſtates were to remain ſubject to their creditors ſatis fac- 


n. 

Laſtly, Theſe commiſſioners were not to be reſponſible for their conduct 
but to parliament; and in caſe of any difficulty, wherein they might appre- 
hend they had not ſufficient power for the rehef of juſt creditors or poor 

riſoners, they were to certify the {ame to the houſe, with their opinion what 
Licker provition was neceſſary to be made,” | 

2 The arguments on this ſubject, omitted by Whitelock and others, are 
thus given by the anonymous author of the Exact Relation abovementioned. 
He ſays, That in the courſe of the debate, the court of chancery was 
called, by ſome members, the greateſt grievance in the nation: others ſaid, 
That for dilatorineſs, chargeableneſs, and a faculty of bleeding the people 
in the purſe-vein, even to their utter periſhing aad undoing, that court 
might compare with, if not ſurpaſs, any court in the world: that it was 
confidently affirmed by knowing gentlemen of worth, that there were de- 
pending in that court twenty-three thouſand cauſes, ſome of which had been 
there depending five, ſome ten, ſome twenty, {ome thirty years, and more : 
That there had been ſpent therein many thouſands of pounds, to the ruin, 
nay utter undoing of many thouſands of families: that no ſhip almoſt that 
failed in the fea of the law, but firſt or laſt put into that port; and, if they 
made any conſiderable ſtay there, they ſuffered ſo much loſs, that the reme- 
dy was as bad as the diſeaſe: that what was ordered one day was contradict- 
ed the next, ſo as in ſome cauſes there had been five hundred orders and 
more. That when the purſcs of the clients began to be empty, and their 
ſpirits were a little cooled, then by a reference to ſome gentlemen in the 
country, the cauſe fo long depending, at ſo great a charge, came to be 
ended; fo that ſome members did not fick to term the chancery a myſtery 
of wickedneſs, and a ſtanding cheat. And that, in ſhort ſo many horrible 
things were attirmed ot it, that thofe who were, or had a mind to be, ad- 
vocates for it, had little to ſay on the behalf of it; and fo at the end of one 
day's debate, the queition being put, it was voted down.” 


b The anonymous author (who was preſent) gives the following account 
of the debates : | 


„% The clerk of the houſe, in drawing up the queſtion, put the word 
* Body* inftead of Model,” which ſome members, friends to this vote, 
defired to have altered; but others lovers of the law as it now ſtood, op- 
poſed the alteration of the word, being very angry at the vote; and fo it 


went as it was, with ſome ſeeming diſadvantage, by means of the word 


* Body,” which ſome of theſe aforetaid angry gentlemen would needs fancy, 
and accordingly repoited, as if it were intended to deſtroy and take away the 
laws we had been fighting for all this while as our buth-right and inherit- 
ance ; and ſuch a noiſe was made about it, that made many believe that the 
houſe was made up of monſters, rather: than men of reaſon and judgment; 
but there were ſome very ſober and moderate gentlemen, in the account of 
all men, that concurred hcartily in this vote. | 

Some of the reaſons that were alledged in the debate producing this 
vote, was the intricacy, uncertainty, and incongruity in many things, with 
the word of God and right reaſon, in the laws as they now are. 

„ Firſt, That whereas the laws ought to be eaſy, plain, and ſhort, ſo that 


they who were to be ſubject to them, and have benefit by them, might be 


able to know and underitand them in ſome good meaſure ; they are now 10 
voluminons, and thereby intricate and uncertain, dark and concealed, as 
few are ablc to come to the knowledge of them. Thoſe of the profeſſion of 
the law differ, in very many cates, what the law is, and are of ſeveral opin- 
ions about this thing and the other; and then how ſhould others, though 
highly concerned, be able to underſtand them, and their intereſt therein con- 
tinued ; there being ſo many law-books of great bulk, ſo many old muſty 
iccords, reports and book-caies, as that, after the time ſpent in ſchool- 
learning, the reſt of the time of the flower of a man's years would be little 
enough to read them over and peruſe them, 

„That, beſides, thoſe records and book-caſes are very ill guides or lights 
to go by, for who knoweth the circumitances that did attend them, which 
often alter the whole caſe ? Who knoweth whether, in thoſe caſcs, bribery 
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in their room, and unite two or three pariſhes together that 
were not above three miles from the place of public meeting. 

Then followed the names of 21 commiſſioners, con- 
fiſting of ten clergymen and eleven laymen.” 

By the third article, © All perſons approved on as public 
preachers of the goſpel in the public meeting places, were 
to enjoy the maintenance already ſettled by law, and ſuch 
other encouragement as the parliament has already appointed, 
of hercaſter ſhould appoint : and that where any ſcrupled 
payment of tythes, the three next juſtices of peace, or two 
of them, ſhould, upon complaint, call the parties concerned 
before them; and, by the oaths of lawful witneſſes, ſhould 
duly apportion the value of the ſaid tythes to be paid either 
in money or land, by them to be ſet out according to the 
laid value, to be held and enjoyed by him that was to have 
the ſaid tythes ; and in caſe ſuch apportioned value was not 
duly paid or enjoyed, according to the order of the ſaid 
juſtices, the tythes ſhould be paid in kind, and ſhould be 
recovered in any court of record. - 

“ Laſtly, that upon hearing and confidering what had 
been offered to the committee touching property in tythes, 
of incumbents, rectors, poſſeſſors of donatives or impropriate 
tythes, 1t was the opinion of the committee, that the ſaid 
perſons have a legal property in tythes®.” 

One of their moſt remarkable tranſactions, was, the act 


did not make the judgment, or the powerfulneſs of ſome great men, or 
the love or hatred of the judge, or the negligence or corruption of the 
advocate? And, beſides, in thoſe law cates, tome precedents are directly 
contrary to others; and an advocate or council alledgeth one caſe or report, 
and another another; and then the judge to!!oweth v hich he pleaſeth: how 
arbitrary is the law in this caſe: and at what uncertainty are the great in- 
tereſts and properties of men? 

* Beſides, how various are the cuſtoms, which, notwithſtanding, paſs for 
laws ? uſually unknown but to ſome old men of the place; which, though 
it be ever ſo unrighteous and unreaſonable, * Time out of mind” carries it. 
How bulky and voluminous are the ſtatute books? and of io great u price 
that few are able to buy them; and ſo large that few can ſpare time to 
read them, to know their right, and how they are concerned in them ; and 
yet they mult be judged, and ſtand or fall by them. And many times 
tome muſty ſtatute, of an hundred years old and more impriutcil, is found 
and made ute of by tome cratty lawyer, to the undoing of an honeſt man 
that meant no hurt, nor knew any thing at all of the danger. 

„% Upon ſomething held forth to this effect, the vote was firſt carried for 
a new body or model of the law; and a committee choſen to that end, 
who met often, and had the help of fome gentlemen of worth, that had 
deſerved well of their country, being true patriots ; who liked well the 
thing, as very uſeful and deſirable, it being not a deſtroying of the law, 
or putting it down, as ſome ſcandaloufly reported, but a reducing the 
wholeſome, juſt, and good laws into a body, from them that are uſeleſs 
and out of date; ſuch as concerned the biſhops and holy church, ſo called 
and were made in tavour of kings, and the luits of great men, of which 
there are very many. If the law of God be eyed, and 7ight reaton looked 
into in all, there be ſome laws that are contraty to both, as che putting men 
to death tor theft, the {paring the lives of men for nun der, under the notion 
and name of man-flaughter ; a term and diſtinction not found in the righte- 
ous law of God: and that unreaſonable lau, that if a waggon or cart, &c. 
driven by the owner, or ſome other, with never fo much care, fall and kill 
any perion, the owner, though it were his own ſon or jervant that could no 
way help it, ſhall loſe his horſe and waggon, by the profane and ſuperſtiti- 
ous name of Deodand ; and the owners of the goods ſhall loſe them alſo 
upon the ſame account, though they were as innocent as Abel, Other 
inſtances might alto be given. 

The way the committee took in order to their work, which muſt 
needs be elaborate, was by reducing the ſeveral laws to their proper heads 
to which they did belong, and lo modelizing or embodying of them; tak- 
ing knowledge of the nature of them, and what the law of God Gid in 
the cafe, and how agreeable to right reaſon they were; likewiſe how pro- 
portionable the puniſhment was to the offence or crime ; and whercin there 
ſeemed any thing cither deficient or exceſſive, to offer a ſupply and remedy 
in order to rectifying the whole. The committee began with criminals : 
treaſon being the higheſt, they confidered the kinds thercef; what was 
meet to be adjudged treaſon in*a free common-wealth, and what was meet 
to be the puniſhment of grand and petty treaſon. Then they proceeded to 
murder, the kinds of it, and what was to be ſo adjudged, and the punith- 
ment thereof. The like they intended concerning thett, and after to have 
aſcertained and ſecured property; as allo the executive part of the law; 
ſo as a perſon ſhould not need to part with one property to ſecure and kee x 


another, as now it is; perſons being forced to loſe the property of their 


cow, to keep the property of their horſe ; or one parcel of land to pre- 
ſerve and keep another. This body of law, when modelized, was to be 
reported to the houſe to be conſidered of, and paſſed by them as they ſhould 
lee cauſe : A work in itſelf great, and of high efteem with many, for the 
good fruit and benefit that would ariſe trom it : By which means che huge 
volumes of the law would come to be reduced into the bignels of u pocket- 
book, as it is, proportionably, in New-England and elſe »hete, A thing of 
ſo great worth and benefit as England is not yet worthy of, nor likely in « 
ſhoit time to be ſo bleſſed as to enjoy. And that was the true end aud en— 
deavour of thoſe members that laboured in that committee, altlongh it 
was moſt falſly and wickedly reported that their eadeavours tended to de- 
ſtroying the whole laws, and pulling them up by the roots,” 

© The authors of the parliamentary hiſtory take notice of a very high 
charge brought. againſt this convention by the lord Clarendon (which has 
been copied by others.) His lordſhip ſays it was propoſed, “ That all 
lands belonging to the unverſitics, and colleges in thoſe univerſities might 
be fold ; and that the money arifing thereby thould be diſpoſed of for the 
public ſervice, and to eaſe the people from payment of taxes and contribu- 
tions,—But, upon a ſtrict review ot the jonrnals it does not appear that any 
ſuch motion or propoſal, relating to the univertities, was ever made in the 
houſe, What might be intended by fore zealots, we pretend not to deter- 
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concerning marriages, births and burials : by this extra- 
ordinary act, marriages were entirely taken out of the bands 
of the clergy, and put into thoſe of the juſtices of the 
eace d. | | 
Beſides theſe tranſactions, there were ſeveral bills in agi- 
tation when the convention was diflolved : * A bill for incor- 
porating Scotland into one common-wealth with England. — 


For making thole perſons incapable of places who ſhould 


ſollicit for them. For regulating the great exorbitance 
of fees in law or elſewhere, and for the better election of 
jJurors.—— For making proviſien for the diſpatch of the 
cauſes depending in chancery, and determining ſuits of equity 
for the future in a ſummary way, ſo as the expence ſhould 
not, in general, exceed 30 or 40 ſhillings.” It was allo re- 
ſolved to reduce the number of officers in the exciſe and 
other duties, and lower the ſalaries, in order to a ſaving of 
the public charge. 

But all theſe great matters were left unfiniſhed, by reaſon 
of their ſudden diſſolution. | 

It is obſerved by ſome of our lateſt hiſtorians, that it was 
uſual in thoſe days for the ſaints to change their names from 
Peter, John, Henry, &c. into the Old-Teſtament names of 
Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Obadiah, &c. and ſometimes into 
godly ſentences “. | | 

It is very remarkable, that even this mark of folly and en- 
thuſiaſm (though ſaid to be ſo very common) cannot be 
fixed upon the members of this convention, among whom, 
as appears by the liſt, there is but one fingle inſtance of the 
laſt ſort of names ; which ſerved, however, to give them all 
the contemptuous name of Praiſe-God Barebone's parlia- 
ment. 

The diſſolution of this aſſembly was as remarkable as the 
ſummons : The journals, as well as Whitelock, only take 
notice of the ſuddenneſs of it; but Ludlow, in the Me- 


moirs, is more full in this matter, as appears from the fol- 


lowing extract. 


mine: But the only attempt that carried any tendency that way, was the 
ſcheme for aboliſhing of tythes : And this project, as we are aſſured by a 
member of this convention, was ſo far from being intended to the prejudice 
of the parochial clergy, that the defign was only to take away the manner of 
maintenance by tythes, as unequal, burthenſome, and being the occation of 
litigious law-ſuits; and that a bill was offered, on the day of the parlia- 
ments reſignation, for rendering the revenues of the clergy more certain 
and equal, by reducing benefices of 200l. a year, and upwards, and advan- 
cing thoſe of a ſmaller income; and alſo tor making a proviſion tor the 
widows and children of miniſters; but that this equitable propolal was re- 
fuſed a reading, and that therefore the charge againſt one part of the houſe, 


of an intent to deſtroy the miniſtry, was a groundleſs reproach, caſt upon 


thoſe who endeavoured only to take off oppreſſions and grievances, 
The truth of this gentleman's aſſertion ſeems the leſs liable to be contro- 
verted, becauſe it is an inconteſtable fact, though generally paſſed over by 
the hiſtorians of thoſe times, That the long parliament, when they aboliſhed 
epiſcopacy, and fold the temporal revenues of the biſhops, deans and 
chapters, &c. made an exprets reſerve of all their impropriations, which 
were to be applicd to the increaſe of the revenues of the parochial clergy, 
and heads of colleges ; and the ſame reſerve of impropriations was made in 
the act paſſed by this convention, for enabling delinquents to compound for 
their eſtates, The journals alfo abound with inſtances, wherein theſe gentle- 
men, who had the misfortune to be under ſequeſtration for their loyalty to 
the king, -were obliged to endow the reſpective vicarages of which they were 
impropriators, with a portion of the tythe, and the value of tuch portion, 
upon the calculation ot years, was allowed in part of payment of their com- 
pulitions f” 7 | 
d This act well deſerves notice, of which the moſt material clauſes were 
theſe: : | 
That all perfons in England or Ireland, intending to be married, ſhould, 
twenty-one days at leaſt before, deliver in writing to the regiſter appointed 
by this act for the pariſh where cach party to be married live, with their 
names, ſirnames, additions, and places of abode; and of their parents, 
guardians, or overſeers : all which the 1aid regiſter ſhall publiſh three ſeveral 


lors days then next following, at the cloſe of the morning exeiciſe, in the 


church or chape! ; or, if the parties to be married deſired it, in the mar- 
ket place next adjoining thereto, on three market days, in three ſeveral 
weeks next following, between the hours of eleven and two; which being 
done, the regiſter ſhall, upon requeſt of the parties concerned, make a cet- 
tificate of the due performance thereof, without which ſuch marriage ſhall 
not proceed: And if any exception be made thereto, the regiſter ſhall in- 
1ert the ſame, with the name of the perſon making ſuch exception, and 
their place of abode, in the certificate of publication. 

All perſons intending to be married, ſhall come before ſome juſtice of the 
peace of the ſame county, city, or town corporate, where publication hath 
been made, and bring a certilicate thereof, with proof of the content of 
their parents or guardians, it either of the parties be under the age of 
twenty-one years : And the juitice ſhall examine, upon oath concerning the 
truth of the certificate, and due performance of all the premiſſes, and of 
any exception ariting ; and, it there be no reaſonable cauſe to the contiary, 
the marriage ſhall proceed, in this manner: 7 | 

"The man taking the woman by the hand {hall diſtinétly pronounce theſe 
words, “I A. B. do here in they preſence of God, the ſearcher of all hearts, 
take thee C. I, tor my wedded wife; and do allo in the prefence of God, 
and before thus witneties, promite to be unto thee a loving and faithful 
auſband.“ | | | 

Aud then the woman, taking the man by the hand, ſhall alfo diſtinctly pro- 
nounce thefe words, “ C. D. do here in the pretence of God, the fearcher 


of all hearts, take thee A. B. for in; wedded huſband ; and do alſo in the 
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„The perfidious Cromwell having forgot his moſt ſolen 
proſeſſions and former vows, as weil as the blood and 18 
jure that had been ſpent in this conteſt, thought it high tin. 
to take off the maſk ; and reſolved to ſacrifice all our vie, 
ries and deliverances to his pride and ambition, under colout 
of taking upon him the office, as it were, of a high conſtable 
in order to keep the peace of the nation, and to reſt:ajn dien 
from cutting one another's throats. Oue difficulty yet 10. 
mained to obſtruct his deſign, and that was the convention 
which he had aſſembled, and inveſted with power, as vel 
as earneſtly ſolicited to reform the law, and reduce the cler 
to a more evangelical conſtitution. And having ſufficicntie 
alarmed thoſe intereſts, and ſhewn them their danger from 
this convention, he informed them farther, that they could 
not be ignorant of the confuſion that all things were brought 
into by the immoderate zeal of thoſe in authority, ag"; 
what extremities matters might be reduced, if permitted to 
go on; poſſibly, ſaid he, to the utter exrirpation of law aud 
goſpel; and therefore adviſed that they would join their inte. 
reſts to his, in order to prevent this inundation. His propoti. 
tion was readily ernbraced by the corrupt part of the lawyer; 
and clergy, and fo he became their protector, and they the hum. 
ble ſupporters of his tyranny. But that this uſurpation Might 
ſeem leſs horrid, he fo contrived it by his inſtruments, that 
ſome of the conventioners muſt openly maniteſt their diſappto- 
bation of their own proceedings; and, under divers ſpecious 
pretences, put a perzod to their fitting, | 

* To this end it was agreed by Mr. Rouſe, chairman to 


that aſſembly, and the reſt of Cromwell's junio, to wet 


earlier in the houſe than uſual, which was done accordinglj 
on the 12th of December 1653, hoping, by ſurprize, to 
obtain a vote for their diſſolution: being met, Col. Syden. 
ham, fir Charles Wolſeley, and others, according to their 
inſtructions, bitterly inveyed againſt the tranſactions of the 
convention; and particularly charged them with a deſign to 
deſtroy the army, by not making a ſufficient and timely pro- 


preſence of God, and before theſe witneſſes, promiſe to be unto thee a 
loving, faithful, and obedient wife.“ | 

The man and woman having made ſufficient proof of the conſent of their 
parents or guardians, and expteſſed their conſent to marriage, in the man- 


ner and words aforeſaid, before ſuch juſtice of peace, in the pretence of two 


or more credible witneſſes, he ſhall declare them to be from henceforwacd 
huſband and wife; and, after ſuch conſent to expreſſed, and ſuch declaration 
made, the ſame ſhall be good and effectual in law; and no other form or 
marriage ſhall be accounted valid according to the laws of England: Bit the 
Juſtice of peace, in caſe of dumb perſons, may diſpenſe with pronouncing 
the words aforeſaid ; and with joining hands, in cate of perſons that lay; ny 
hands. | | 2 

A book of vellum or parchment ſhall be provided for the regiſtering of 
all ſuch marriages and of all births of children, and burials of all forts of 
people, within every pariſh; for the ſame keeping of which, the in- 
habitants and houſholders chargeable to the poor, ſhall make choice of tome 
able and honeſt perſon, to be approved by one juſtice of the peace of the 
county, and ſo lignified under his hand in the ſaid regifter-book, to have 
the keeping thereof, who ſhall therein enter all ſuch publications, marriages, 
births of children, and burials of all forts of perſons, and the names of 
every of them, and the days of the month and year thereof, and the 
parents, guardians, or overſeers names: And for ſuch publication and certi- 
ficate, the regiſter ſhall be paid 1s. alſo 18. for the entry of every marriage; 


for every birth of a child 4d. and for every death 4d. But for publications, 


marriages, births, or burials, of poor people who live upon als, nothing 
ſhall be taken, And the juſtice of peace, if defired, ſhall give a certificate 


on parchment under his hand and ſeal, of ſuch marriage, and of the day ot 


the ſolemuization thereof, and of two or more of the witneſſes then preſent, 
for which his clerk to receive 1s. And if ſuch certificate ſhall be produced 
to the clerk of the peace for that county, and requeit made to him to make 
an entry thereof, he ſhall enter the fame in a book of parchment to be pro- 
vided for that purpoſe, and kept amongſt the records of the ſaid ſeſſions, for 
which he nay receive 4d. 

It any perſon ſhall, by violence or fraud, ſteal or take away any or, 
under the age of 21 years, or cauſe fo to be done, with intent of marriage, 
he thall forteit his whole eſtate, real and perional ; one half to the com- 
mon-wealth, and the other to the party ſo taken away; and further fatter 
cloſe impriſonment, and be kept to hard labour in ſome houſe of correction 
during life ; and every perſon convicted of aiding or abetting any ſuch vi- 


_ olence or fraud, ſhall be impriſoned and kept to hard labour tor the ſpace 


of ſeven years: and any pretended marriage obtained by ſuch violence and 
fraud, ſhall be null and void. 

Where any guardian ſhall betray his truſt touching any child, or ſeducing, 
ſelling, or otherwiſe wilfully putting ſuch chitd into the hands or power of 


any perſon to marry ſuch child, without his or her tree conſent, ſuch guar- 


dian ſhall forfeit double the value of ſuch child's portion, one moiety there! 
to the common-wealth, and the other to the child fo married. 

The age of a man to conſent unto marriage ſhall be 16 years, and th? 
age of a woman T4. | 

Controverſies touching contracts and marriages to be determined at the 
general quarter ſeſſions of the peace.” | 1 

The following remarkable clauſe was propoſed but rejected, “ That it 
any perſon then married, or to be married according to this act, ſhov's 
make proof by one or more credible witneſs upon oath, that either the 
huſband or wife had committed the deteſtabie fin of adultery during ſuch 
marriage, then the jaid parties might be divorced by the ſentence of three 
Juſtices of the peace,” 1 

e Such as Faint-not, Kill-fin, God-reward, &c. Mr. Hume, in his late 
hiſtory, has inſcrted a whole jury of the like nauies, vol. ii. p. $1. 0 
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von for their pay. They alledged, that though they had 


vored them 4 ſunt ot money, Vet having relol ed to raite it 
by way of A pound rate, it would take up jo much time to 
bring it in, that the army mult either ſtarve by want, or op- 
\rels the country by tree-quarter, A ſecond ground of their 
in vet ves Was taken from a motion made, that the great 
officers of the army ſhould lerve without pay for one year, 
They accuſed tacny allo of endeavouring to deſtroy the clergy, 
the law, aud the property of the tubject ; inſtancing in their 
denving A right ot preſentation to the patrons of ecclefiaflical 
benefices: and, in general, that they had not a frame ot 
ſyirit to do juſtice, waich they would have made out by their 
not relieving fir Jobn Stawell, when he made his application 
to them. Thus they endeavoured to cajole the clergy, law- 
yers, cavaliers, and all intereſts, except that which they 
mould have bad moſt regard to. 1 
They thought to have prevented any debate about their de- 
fign, by meeting 10 early in the morning; but they were 
deceived, and enough found in the houte to anfwer their 


objections. To that concerning the army it was ſaid, That 


the pound-rate was found to be the more equal way of raifing 
money, ana therefore 1elolved upon by them; not at all 
doubting, that it would come ip ſoon enough tor the loldiers 
ſupply : that they thought 1t reaſonable and jult, that the 
reat officers of the army, who were pofleffed of plentitul 
eſtates, and had received all their arcears, ſhould abate fome- 
what of their ſuperfluities, and ſerve for a little time freely, 
28 well as thoſe who were employed in civil affairs, whole 
1zbour and hazard was as great, and both equally concerned 
in the public good; eſpecially conſidering how much this 
conduct would contribute to the eaſe and ſatisfaction, of the 
people, who could not be ignorant that there were now no 
xetling occaſions of charge or danger, the enemy being eve- 
iy where entirely iubdued. To what had been done in order 
to a reformation of the law and clergy, it was anſwered, 
Thar as they conceived there was great need of it, ſo they 
had been told that they were called together principally for 
that end; and that if they had done any thing too much 
therein, the gentlemen who blamed them for it were very 
unfit ſo to do, having themſelves been the men that prefled 
them continually to go much farther than they had done. 
To the objection concerning preſentations, they ſaid, that 
the method uſed therein ſeemed to them too unreaſonable to 
be continued; it being, in effect, to give a power to the 
greateſt of the pariſh, who were not always the beſt, to pre- 
ſcribe u hat religion they pleaſed to the pariſhioners, by pre- 
ſenting a perſon, howſoever unfit tor that office, to be their 
miniſter. Laſtly, in anſwer to the charge of denying relief 
to fir John Stawell, it was anſwered, that the conſideration 
of that matter was before them, and that they would not 
have failed to act as his cale deſerved.” 


To this account, the authors of the Parliamentary Hiſtory | 
add the following particulars, collected from three different 


members, who are ſaid to be preſent at the diſſolution. 

As ſoon as the ſpeaker had taken the chair, a member 
ſtood up, and ſpoke to this effect: That he muſt diſburden 
himſelt of ſome things that bad a long time laid upon his 
heart: that he was now to ſpeak to the Eſſe, or Being, 
rather than the Bene Eſſe, or well-being, of the common- 
wealth; which was ready to fink, through the ill-manage- 


ment of the authority intruſted to that aflembly ; and that, 


fer bis own part, he mutt refign his power from whence he 
had it; foreſeeing clearly, that their waitings and expecta— 


tions of ever coming on to things of public good, were more 


and more diſappointed : [He then inſtanced the particulars 
touching the army, the clergy, the Jaw, &c. as before re- 


cited.] And that for theſe confiderations, he could not 


farisfy himſelf to fir any longer in the houſe, and ſo be guilty 
of bringing confuſion and defolation upon the nation: but 


if any would yet be ſo hardy as to continue there, he would 


ſay unto them in the words of the prophet, * Ephraim hath 
Joined himſelf to idols; let him alone.” 

This motion being ſeconded by two more, with ſome 
bitter invectives, another member ſtood up; (and declaring 
himſelt to ſpeak with much diſadvantage, in that he had not 
as the other gentlemen, any premeditated thing to ſay) told 
the ſpeaker, * He had in his hand-an expedient in reference 
to the things comprehended in the vote of the 10th of De- 


cember, concerning tythes, which he hoped would ſatisfy 


all; and that the committee for regulating the law had ready 

to be offered to rhe houſe, ſeveral bilis of very great concern- 

ment to the good and caſe of the people; proteſting before 

God, angels, and men, his diffit.sfaction to the propoted 

reſignation, as being deſtructive tothe common- wealth.“ Some 

gentlemen ftanding up to ſecond him, were not juflered to 
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ſpeak. Others continued to preſs the former motion, infiſt- 
Ing, That it was not now a time to debate; whereupon 
the ſpeaker, though earneftly called on to keep the chair, left 
it; and the ſerjeant, as if he had been of his council, took up 
the mace, and carried it before him, thovgh much urged to 
the contrary. Theſe were inſtantly joined by the chief clerk, 
and followed by about 80 members, who went directly to 
Whitehall, and there ſublcribed a refignation of their power 


to the lord-general. Thirty odd ſtaid in the houſe till colonel 


Gofie and major White came in, and entreated them earneſtly 
to go out, 'To which it was as earneſtly replied, That ar 
their perſonal requeſt they could not, nor would not, with- 
draw unleſs compelled by force. Whereupon the officers 
calling in a ile of muſqueteers, the members withdrew ; and 
ſome of theſe went three or four days aftcr, and ſubſcribed the 
the inſtrument of refignation. 

When this inftrument, to figned, was brought to Crom- 
well, he lifted up his eyes with aſtoniſhment ; and, with no 
lels ſeeming modeſty, refuſed to receive it ; but, at leogth, 
through tne importunity of major general Lambert and 
others, repreſenting o him that the welfare of the nation 
abiolutely required the acceptance of the parliament's reſigna- 
tion, he thought fit to comply with their requeſt Though 
it is che concurient opinion of all contemporary writers, that 
Cromwell's refufal to accept of this offer of the legiſlative 
power was meer hypocriſy, and that this formal ſurrender of 
it was a Conttivance of his own, in order to pave the way to 
the protectorate ; yet in a fpeceh made to the enſuing par- 
liament, Sept. 12, 1654, he politively affirms, in the moſt 
flolemn manner, “ That he was fo far from having any hand 
in this project, that he was an abſolute ſtranger to the deſign, 


till the tpeaker, with the major part of the houte, came to 


him with the inſtrument of their refienation.” 
O 

That Cromwell might not know of the reſignation, may 
poſſibly be true, but thar he had refolved the diflolution of 
this aflembly is very certain, from his producing, four days 
after, a plan of government, the forming of which muſt have 
taken up a much longer time. | | 

Atter this account of the convention of 1653, the reader 
will be enabled to judge of the prejudice and partiality of the 
hiſtorians in their characters of the members, and thcir omiſ- 
ſions of the more material proceedings. 

Cromwell having accepted the reſignation of the ſupreme 
authority, it was reſolved in a council of the officers that he 
ſhould be choſen lord protector of the three nations. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 16th of December, four days after the 
diffolution, his inauguration was performed with great ſo— 


lemnity, during which, the following plan of government 
was read and {worn to by him. 


The GovERNMENT of the Common-WEAaLTH of England 


Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto be- 
longing. 


I. THAT the ſupreme legiſlative authority of the common- 
wealth of England, Scotland, and the dominions thereunto 


belonging, ſhall be and reſide in one perſon, and the people 


aſſembled in parliament ; the ſtyle of which perſon ſhall be, 
** The Lord Protector of the Common-wealth of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland.” | 

IT. That the exerciſe of the chief magiſtracy, and the 
adminiſtration of the government over the taid countries and 
dominions, and the people thereof, ſhall be in the lord protec- 


tor, aſſiſted with a council, the number whereof ſhall not exceed 
21, nor be lets than 13. | 


III. That all writs, proceſs, commiſſions, patents, grants, 


and other things, which now run in the name and ſtyle of 
** The Keepers of the liberty of England by Authority of 
Parliament,“ ſhall run in the name and ſtyle of © The 
Lord Protector ;” from whom for the future, ſhall be de- 
rived all honours and magiſtracy in theſe three nations; and 


have the power of pardons (except in caſe of murders and 
treaſon) and benefit of all forfeitures for the public uſe: and 


ſhall govern the ſaid countries and dominions in all things by 
the advice of the council, and according to theſe preſents and 
the Jaws. 

IV. That the lord protector, the parliament ſitting, ſhall 
diſpoſe and order the militia and forces, both by ſea and land, 
tor the peace and good of the three nations, by conſent of 
parliament, and that the lord protector, with the advice and 
conſent of the major part of the council, ſhall dilpote and 
order the militia for the ends aforeſaid in the intervals of 
parltament. | | 

V. That the lord protector, by the advice aforeſaid, ſhall 
direct in al things concerning the keeping and holdipg of a 
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good correſpondency with foreign kings, princes, and ſtates; 
and alſo, with the conſent of the major part of the council, 
have the power of peace and war. | 


VI. That the laws ſhall not be altered, ſuſpended, abro- 


gated, or repealed, nor any new law made, nor any tax, 


charge, or impoſition laid upon the people, but by common 
conſent in parliament, ſave only as is exprefled in the goth 
article, 

VII. That there ſhall be a parliament ſummoned to meet 
at Weſtminſter upon the third day of September, 1654, and 
that ſucceſſively a parliament ſhall be ſummoned once in every 
third year, to be accounted from the diflolution of the pre- 
ſent parliament. f 

VIII. That neither the parliament to be next ſummoned, 
nor any ſucceſſive parliaments, ſhall, during the time of five 
months, to be accounted from the day of their firſt meeting, be 
adjourned, prorogued, or diſſolved, without their own content. 
Maden — 


BEDFORDSHIRE 


— — 1 

Bedford town — : Colcheſter _ 2 
BERKSHIRE — 5 GLOUCESTERSHIRE 5 
Abingdon 1 Glouceſter — 2 
Reading 1 Tewkeſbury — 1 
Buck1NGHAMSIIRE — 5 Cirenceſter — I 
Buckingham town — 1 HERETOHDSH RE — 4 
Ayleſbury — t Hereford — — 1 
Wycomb 4 Leominſter — 1 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE — 4 HERTFORDSHIRE — 5 
Cambridge town — 1 St. Alban's — I 
Cambridge univerſity 1 Hertford — I 
Iſle of Ely 2 HuxTINGDONSHIRE — 1 
CHESHIRE | a 4 Huntingdon — 3 
Cheſter — 1 KExT — — 11 
CoRN WALL. — 8 Canterbury — 2 
Launceſton — — 1 Rocheſter — _ L 
Truro — 1 Maidſtone — — 1 
Penryn 1 Dover — — 1 
Eaſtlow and Weſtlow 1 Sandwich — — 1 
CUMBERLAND 2 Queenborough — I 
Carliſle — i LANCASUIRE _ 4 
DERBYSHIRE — 4 Preſton — — I 
Derby town t Lancaſter — — 1 
Drvoxsulix — 11 Liverpool — I 
Exeter — 2 Mancheſter — 1 
Plymouth — 2 [.EICESTERSHIRE — 4 
Clifton, Dartmouth, Leiceſter. — 3 
Hardncſs — 1 LINSCOLNSHIRE — 10 
Totneſs | 3 Lincoln — 2 
Barnſtable 1 Boſton — I 
Tiverton 3 Grantham _ I 
Honiton . 1 Stamford — 1 
DorsETSHIRE _ 6 Great Grimſby — 1 
Dorcheſter 1 Mi PDDLESExX _ 4 
Weymouth and Mel- London — 6 
comb Regis — 1 Weſtminſter — 2 
Lyme-Regis — I MoxMoUTuSHIRE — 3 
Pool — 1 NORFOLK — 10 
Do RHA 2 Norwich — 2 
City of Durham — x Lynn-Regis — 2 
EssEk x | — 13 Great-Yarmouth — 2 


The diſtribution of the perſons to be choſen for Scotland 


and Ireland, and the ſeveral counties, cities, and places 
therein, ſhall be according to ſuch proportions and number 
as ſhall be agreed upon and declared by the lord protector 
and the major part of the council, before the ſending forth 
writs of ſummons for the next parliament. _ 

XI. That the ſummons to parliament ſhall be by writ 
under the great ſeal of England, directed to the ſheriffs of the 
ſeveral and reſpective counties, with ſuch alteration as may 
fuit with the preſent government, to be made by the lord 
protector and his council, which the chancellor, keeper, or 
commiſſioners of the great ſeal, ſhall ſeal, iſſue, and ſend 
abroad by warrant from the lord protector. If the lord pro- 
tector ſhall not give warrant for iſſuing of writs of ſummons 
tor the next parhament, before the firſt of June, 1654, or 
for the tricnnial parliaments, before the firſt day of Auguſt 
in every third year, to be accounted as aforeſaid ; that then 
the chancellor, keeper, or commiſſioners of the great ſeal 
for the time being, ſhall, without any warrant or direction, 
within ſeven days after the firſt day of June, 1654, ſeal, 
iſſuc, and i-nd abroad, writs of ſummons (changing therein 
v-hat is to be changed as aforeſaid) to the ſeveral and reſpec- 
tive ſhorifts of Lugland, Scotland, and Ireland, for ſummon— 
ing the parliament to mect at Weſtminſter, the third day of 


NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE 6 SUSSEX — — 
Peterborough — CVVT 
Northampton — 1 Lewes — 3 
NorTINGHAMSHIRE 4 Faſt-Grinſtcad LES 
Nottingham — 2 Arundel — Be 
NoRTHUMBERLAND 3. Ee 
Newcaſtle upon Tyne Lt: WESTMORELAND a, 
Berwick —— 1 WARWICKSHIRE GE 
OxFORDSHIRE — 00% EE 
Oxford city — 1 Warwick — . 
Oxford univerſity — 1 WIITSHIE — 5 
Woodſtock _ i New Sarum — : 
RUTLANDSUIRE — 2 Marlborough — 
SHROPSHIRE _ 4 Devizes — — 4 
Shrewtbury — 2 WonczsrERSHIRKxR - 
Bridgnorth — 1 Worceſter — 2 
Ludlow — 1 YORKSHIRE. 
STAFFORDSHIRE — 3 Weſt-Riding — 6 
Litchfield — 1 Faſt-Riding — 1 
Stafford — 1 North-Riding —— 
Newcaltle under Line 1 City of York — 2 
SOMERSETSHIRE — 11 Kingſton upon Hull — 
Briſtol _ 2 Beverley — — | 
Taunton — 2 Scarborough — — 1 
Bath — — 1 Richmore — — 1 
Wellis — _ 1 Leeds — — 1 
Bridgwater — 1 Hallifax — — 
SOUTHAMPTONSHIRE 8 
Wincheſter — I W ALES. 
Southampton — 1 
Portſmouth — 1 ANGLESEY | 5 2. 
Ile of Wight 7 4 reg — 2 
Andover 3 1 | ARDIGANSIIRE 8 
CARMARTHENSHIRE — 2 
SUFFOLK — 10. On RarYONSHIRE ⁵ðͤ 
Ipſwich 1 — 2 DENBISHIRE — 2 
Bury St. Edmund's — 2 FLinTSHIRE — D 
Dunwich 3 1 GLAMORGANSHI REE — 
Sudbury 8 1 Cardiffe — — 1 
8 ES 6 MrRIONETHSHIRE — 
Southwark ah i MONTGOMERYSHIRE — 2 
f PEMBROKESHIRE — 2 
Guildford — i Haverford-Weſt — 1 
Ryegate 9 I RADNORSHIRE — 2 


counted from the diſſolution of the precedent parliament, ſeal, 
iſſue, and ſend abroad, ſeveral writs of ſummons (changing 


V 


IX. That as well the next as all other ſucceſſive par 
ments, ſhall be ſummoned and elected in manner here 
expreſſed; that is to ſay, the perſons to be choſen u 
England, Wales, the ifles of Jerſey, Guernſey, and the 
town of Berwick upon Tweed, to fit and ſerve in paxj,. 
ment, ſhall be, and not exceed, the number of 4-9, Tha 
perſons to be choſen within Scotland, to fit and ſerve in Nat. 
liament, ſhall be and not exceed, the number of 30: 44 
the perſons to be choſen to fit in parliament for Ireland, fl 
be, and not exceed the number of zo. 

X. That the perlons to be elected, to fit in Parliament 
from time to time, for the ſeveral counties of Euglane 
Wales, the iſles of Jerſey and Guernſey, and the towns of 
Berwick upon Tweed, and all places within the ſame te. 
ſpectively, ſhall be according to the proportions and ny. 
bers hereafter expreſſed : That is to ſay, 


alter 
thin 


September next ; and ſhall likewiſe, within ſeven days after 
the ſaid firſt day of Auguſt, in every third year, to be ac- 


therein what 1s to be changed) as aforeſaid, for ſummoning 
the parliament to meet ar Weſtminſter the fixth of Novem- 
ber, in that third year. That the ſaid ſeveral and reſpectiv* 
ſheriffs ſhall, within ten days after the receipt of ſuch writ 
as aforeſaid, cauſe the ſame to be proclaimed and publiſhed in 
every market town within his county, upon the market gays 


thereof, between twelve and three of the clock; and fhall | 


then alſo publiſh and declare the certain day of the week anc 
month, for chuſing members to ſerve in parliament for the 
body of the ſaid county, according to the tenor of the faid 
writ, which ſhall be upon Wedneſday five weeks after the 
date of the writ; and ſhall likewiſe declare the place where 
the election ſhall be made: for which purpoſe, he ſhall ap” 
point the moſt convenient place for the whole county to ect 
in, and ſhall ſend precepts for elections to be made in all 
and. every city, town, borough, or place within his county, 
where elections are to be made by virtue of theſe preſents, to 
the mayor, ſheriff, or other head officer of ſuch city, town, 
borough, or place, within three days after the receipt of ſuch 
writ and writs; Which the faid mavors, ſheriffs, and officers 

| reſpectively 
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relpectivel are to make publication of, and of the certain 
day for ſuch elections to be made in the ſaid city, town or 
place aforeſaid, and to cauſe elections to be made accord- 
ingly- 

XII. That at the day and place of elections, the ſheriff 
of each county, and the ſaid mayors, ſheriffs, bailiffs, and 
other bead officers within their cities, towns, boroughs, and 
places reſpectively, thall take view of the ſaid elections, and 
ſhall make return into the chancery within twenty days after 
the ſaid elections, of the perſons elected by the greateſt num- 
her of electors, under their hands and ſeals, between him on 
the one part, and the electors on the other part; wherein 
ſhall be contained, That the perſons elected thall not have 


power to alter the government as it is hereby ſettled in one 


ſiogle perſon and a parliament. 

XIII. That the ſheriff, who ſhall wittingly and willingly 
make any falſe return, or neglect his duty, ſhall incur the 
penalty of 2000 marks, of lawful Engliſh money ; the one 
moiety to the lord protector, and the other moiety to ſuch 
perſon as will ſue for the ſame. | 

XIV. That all and every perſon and perſons, who have 
aided, adviſed, aſſiſted, or abetted in any war againſt the par- 
liament, ſince the firſt day of January, 1641, (unleſs they 
have been ſince in the ſervice of the parliament, and given 
ſignal teſtimony of their good affection thereunto) ſhall be 
ditabled and incapable to be elected, or to give any vote in 
the election of any members to ſerve in the next parliament, 
or in the three ſucceeding triennial parliaments, 

XV. That all ſuch, who have adviſed, aſſiſted, or abetted 
the rebellion of Ireland, ſhall be diſabled and incapable for 
ever to be elected, or give any vote in the election of any 
member to ſerve in parliament; as alſo all ſuch who do or 
ſhall profeſs the Roman catholic religion. 

XVI. That all votes and elections given or made con- 
trary, or not according to, theſe qualifications, ſhall be null 
and void: and if any perſon, who is hereby made incapable, 
ſhall give his vote for election of members to ſerve in parlia- 
ment, ſuch perſon ſhall Joſe and forfeit one full year's value of 
his real eftate, and one full third part of his perſonal eſtate ; 
one moiety thercof to the lord protector, and the other 
moiety to him or them who ſhall ſue for the ſame. 

XVII. That the perſons who ſhall be elected to ſerve in 
parliament, ſhall be ſuch (and no other than ſuch) as are 
perſons of known integrity, fearing God, and of good con- 
verſation, and being of the age of twenty-one years. 

XVIII. That all and every perſon and perſons ſeized or 
poſſeſſed to his own uſe, of any real eſtate or perſonal, to 
the value of 200l. and not within the aforeſaid exceptions, 
ſhall be capable to ele& members to ſerve in parliament for 
counties. | 

XIX. That the chancellor, keeper, or commiſſioners of 
the great ſeal, ſhall be ſworn before they enter into their 
offices, truly and faithfully to iſſue forth and fend abroad, 
writs of ſummons to parliament, at the times and in the 
manner before e xpreſſed: and in caſe of neglect or failure to 
iſſue and ſend abroad writs accordingly, he or they ſhall for 
every ſuch offence, be guilty of high treaſon, and ſhall ſuf— 
ter the pains and penalties thereof. | 
XX. That in caſe writs be not iſſued out, as is before 
expreſſed, but that there be a neglect therein, fifteen days 
after the time wherein the ſame ought to be iffued out by the 
chancellor, keeper, or commiſſioners of the great ſeal, that 
then the parliament ſhall, as often as ſuch failure ſhall hap- 
pen, aſſemble and be held ar Weſtminſter, in the uſual place, 
at the times prefixed, in manner and by the means hereafter 
exprefled ; that is to ſay, That the ſheriffs of the ſeveral and 
reſpective counties, ſheriffdoms, cities, boroughs, and places 
aforeſaid, within England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the chancellor, maſters, and ſcholars of the univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the mayor and bailiffs of the 
borough of Berwick upon Tweed, and other the places 
aforeſaid reſpectively, ſhall, at the ſeveral courts and places 
to be appointed as aforeſaid, within thirty days after the ſaid 
fifteen days, cauſe ſuch members to be choſen for their 
laid ſeveral and reſpective counties, therifidoms, univerſitics, 
cities, boroughs, and places aforeſaid, by ſuch perſons, and 
in ſuch manner, as if ſeveral and reſpective writs of ſum- 
mons to parliament under the great feal had 1fſued and been 
awarded according to the tenor aforeſaid : that if the ſheriff, 
or other perſons authoriſed, ſhall neglect his or their duty 
herein, that all and every fuch ſheriff and perſon anthoriied 
as aforeſaid, ſo neglecting his or their duty, ſhall, for every 
ſuch offence, be guilty of high-treaſon, and 1hall ſuiter the 
pains and penalties thereof. 

XXI. That the clerk, called the clerk of the common- 
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wealth in chancery for the time being, and all others, who 
ſhall afterwards execute that office, to whom the returns 
ſhall be made, ſhall for the next parliament, and the two 
ſuccceding triennial parliaments, the next day after ſuch re- 
turn, certify the names of the ſeveral perſons ſo returned, 
and of the places for which he and they were choſen reſpec- 
tively, unto the council; who thall peruſe the aid returns, 
and examine whether the perſons ſo elected and returned be 
ſuch as is agreeable to the qualifications, and not diſabled to 
be elected: and that every perſon and perſons being ſo duly 
elected, and being approved of bv the major part of the 
council, to be perſons not diſabled, but qualified as afore— 
laid, ſhall be eſteemed a member of parliament, and be 
admitted to fit in parliament, and not otherw:!e. 

XXII. That the perſons fo choſen and aflembled in man- 
ner aforeſaid, or any fixty of them, ſhall be, and be deemed 
the parliament of England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and the 
lupreme legiſlative power to be and reſide in the lord protec- 
tor and ſuch parliament, in manner herein ex preſſed. 

XXIII. That the lord protector, with the advice of the 
major part of the council, ſhall at any other time than is be- 
fore expreſſed, when the neceſſities of the ſtate a require 
it, ſummon parliaments in manner before expreſſed, which 
ſhall not be adjourned, prorogued, or diffolved without their 

wn conſent, during the firſt three months of their fitting. 
And in caſe of future war with any foreign ſtate, a parlia- 
ment thall be forthwith ſummoned for their advice concerning 
the ſame. | 

AAIV. That all bills agreed unto by the parliament, 
ſhall be preſented to the lord protector for his conſent ; and 
in cale he ſhall not give his conſent thereto, within twenty 
days after they ſhall be preſented to him, or give ſatisf:&tion 
to the parliament within the time limited; that then, upon 
declaration of the parliament that the lord protector hath not 
conſented, nor given ſatisfaction, ſuch bills ſhall pals into, 
and become laws, although he ſhall not give his conſe! 
thereunto ; provided ſuch bills contain nothing in them con. 
trary to the matters contained in theſe preſents. 

XXV. That Henry Lawrence, eſq. &c. [whoſe names 
are before- mentioned p. 1052.] or any ſeven of them, 
ſhall be a council for the purpoſes expreſſed in this writing; 
and upon the death or other removal of any of them, the 
parliament ſhall nominate fix perſons of ability, integrity, 
and fearing God, for every one that is dead or removed; 


out of which the major part of the council ſhall elect two, 


and preſent them to the lord protector, of which he ſhall 
elect one : and, in caſe the parliament ſhall not nominate 
within twenty days after notice given unto them thereof, the 
major part of the council ſhall nominate three as aforeſaid 
to the lord protector, who out of them ſhall ſupply the va- 
cancy; and until this choice be made, the remaining part 
of the council ſhall execute as fully in all things, as it their 
number were full. And in caſe of corruption, or other miſ- 
carriage in any of the council in their truſt, the parliament 
ſhall appoint ſeven of their number, and the council ſix, 
who, together with the lord chancellor, lord keeper, or 
commiſſioners of the great ſeal for the time being, ſhall 
have power to hear and determine {ſuch corruption and mil- 
carriage, and to award and inflict puniſhment, as the nature 
of the offence ſhall deſerve ; which puniſhment ſhall not be 
pardoned or remitted by the lord protector : and, in the in- 
terval of parliaments, the major part of the council, with the 
conſent of the lord protector, may, for corruption, or other 
miſcarriage as aforeſaid, ſuſpend any of their number from 
the exerciſe of their truſt, if they ſhall find it juſt, until the 
matter ſhall be heard and examined as aforeſaid. 
XVXVI. That the lord protector, and the major part of the 
council aforeſaid, may, at any time before the meeting of 
the next parliament, add to the council ſuch perſons as they 
ſhall think fit; provided the number of the council be not 
made thereby to exceed twenty-one, and the quorum to be 
proportioned accordingly by the lord protector and the major 
part of the council. 
XXVII. That a conſtant yearly revenue ſhall be raiſed, 
ſettled, and eſtabliſhed for maintaining 10,000 horſe and 
dragoons, and 20,000 foot, in England, Scotland, and Treland, 
for the defence and ſecurity thereof, and alſò for a cor.venient 
number of ſhips for guarding the ſeas, beſides 200,000. per 
ann. for defraying the other necellary charges of adminiſtration 
of juſtice, and other expences of the government; which re- 
venue hall be raiſed by the cuſtoms, and ſuch other ways 
and nicans as thall be agreed upon by the lord protector and 
his council, and ſhall not be taken away or diminiſhed, nor 
the way agreed upon tor raifing the lame altered, but by the 
content of the lord protector, and the parllame nt.“ 


XXVII. Thar 
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XNXVIH. That the faid vearly revenue ſhall be paid into 
the public treaſury, and thall be iffuea out for the uics 
aforeſaid. 

XXIX That in caſe there ſhall not be cauſe hercafrer 
to keep up ſo great a defence both at land or ſea, but that 
there be an abatement made thereof, the money wich will 
be ſaved thereby, ſhall remain in bavk for the public ſervice, 
and not be employed to any other uſe but by conſent of 
parliament, by the lord protector, and major part ot the 
council. | 

XXX. That theraifing of money for defraying the charge 
of the preſent extraordinary forces, both at fea and land, in 
reſpect to the preſent wars, thall be by conſent of parhament, 
and not orherwile : fave only that the lord protector, with 
the conſent of the major pait of the council, for preventing 
the Ciſorders and dangers which might otherwile tall out both 
bv ſea or land, ſhall have power, until the mecting of the 
firſt parliament, to raiſe money tor the purpoles atoreſaid; 
and alio to make laws and ordinances tor the peace and wel- 
tare of theſe nations, where it ſhall be necetlary; which thall 
be binding and in force, until oder ſhall be taken in parlia- 
ment concerning the ſame. | 

XXXI. That the lands, tenements, rents, royalties, ju— 
riſdictions and hereditaments, which remain yet unſold, ors 
undiſpoſed of, by act or ordinance of parliament, belonging 
to the common-wealth, (except the toreſts and chaſes, and 


the honours and manors belonging to the ſame ; the lands of 


the rebels in Ireland, lying in the four counties of Dublin, 
Cork, Kildare, and Catherlaugh, in the late wars; and alſo 
the lands of papiſts and delinquents in England, who have 
not yet compounded) ſhall be veſted in the lord protector, to 
hold. to him and his ſucceſſor, lords protectors of thele nations, 
and ſnall not be alienated but by conſent in parliament. And 
I debts, fines, iſſues, amerciaments, penalties and profits, 
certain and caſual, due to the keepers of the liberties of En- 
gland by authority of parliament, ſhall be due to the lord 
protector, and be payable into his public receipt, and ſhall 
be recovercd and proſecuted in his name. | 
XX XII. That the othce of lord protector over theſe na— 
tions ſhall be elective and not hereditary ; and upon the death 
of the lord protector, another fit perſon thall be forthwith 
elected to ſuceced him in the government; which election 


ſhall be by the council, who, immediately upon the death of 


the lord protector, ſhall aſlemble in the chamber where they 
uſually fit in councl; and having given notice to all their 
members of the cauſe of their attembling, ſhall, being thir— 
teen at leaſt preſent, proceed to the election; and, before 
they depart the ſaid chamber, fhall elect a fit perion to ſuc- 
ceed in the government, and forthwith cauſe proclamation 
taereof to be made in all the three nations as ſhall be requi- 
ite: and the perſon that they, or the major part of them, 
ſhall elect as aforeſaid, ſhall be, and ſhall be taken to be, 
lord protector over theſe nations of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, and the dominions thereto belonging. Provided 


that none of the children of the late king, nor any of his line 


or family, be elected to be lord protector or chief magiſtrate 
over theſe nations, or any the dominions thereto belonging. 


And until the aforeſaid election be paſt, the council ſhall rake 


care of the government, and adminiſter in all things as fully 


as the lord protector, or the lord protector and council are 


enabled to do. | | 

XXXIII. That Oliver Cromwell, captain-general of the 
forces of England, Scotland, and Ireland, ſhall be, and is 
hereby declared to be, lord protector of the common-wealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominions thereto 
belonging, tor his lite. 

XNXIV. That the chancellor, Keeper, or commiſſioners 
of the great Ital, the treaſurer, aumiral, chief governors of 
Ircland and Scotland, and the chiet-juſtices of both the 
benches, ſhall be choſen by the approbation of parliament ; 
and, in the intervals of parliament, by che approbation of 
the major part of the council, to be afterwards approved b 
the parhament. | 

XXXV. That the chriſtian religion, as contained in the 
Scriptures, be heid forth and recommended as the public 
protection of theſe nations; and thar, as ſoon as may be, a 
proviſion, Jets ſubject to icruple and contention, and more 
certain than the preient, be made for the encouragement and 
maintenance of able and painful tcachers, for inſtructing the 
people, and tor difcovery avd contutation of error, hereſy, 
and whatever is Con'rary to found doctrine ; and that until 
inch provition be made, the prefent maintenance thall not 
be taken away nor impeached. 

XXXVI. That to the pubic profeſſion held forth none 
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ſball be compelled by penaitics or otherwiſe; but th 
deavours be uted to win them by tound doctrine, à 
example of a good convert tion. 

XNXVII. That fuch as profeſs faith in God by | 
Chriſt, (though, dittering in judgment trom the doftring 
worih:p, or difetpline publicly held forth) thall not be 105 
[trained from, but ſhall be protected in, the prof. fon of mY 
faith, and exerciſe of their religion; ſo as they abuſe nor this 
liberty to the civil, injury of others, and to the actual Ciftur. 
bance of the public peace on their parts: provided eh,; 
liberty be not extended to popery nor prelacy, nor to fc 
as, under the protelhon of Chriſt, hold forth and vractif 
licentioulneſs. | 

XXXVIII. That all laws, ſtatutes, and ordinances 
clautes in any law, ſtatute, or ordinance to the con 
of the aforelaid liberty, mall be eſteemed as ny 
void, | | | 

XXXNIX. That the acts and ordinances of parliameg- 
made tor the ſale or other diſp tion of the lands, rents, and 
hereditaments of the late King, queen, and prince, of arch. 
biſhops and biſhops, &c. deans and chapters, the lands 9! 


at en. 
nd the 


eſus 


an q 
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delinquents, and foreſt lands, or any of them, or of zn. 


other lands, tenements, rents, and hereditaments belon 


at ; ing 
to the common- wealth, thall nowiſe be impeached or e's 
invalid, but ſhall remain good and firm; and that the feet. 


ritics given by act and ordinance of parliament for any ſus 
or ſums of money, by any of the ſaid lands, the excite. 5 
by any other public revenue; and alto the ſecurities ive 
by the public taith of the nation, and the engagement of Th 
public faith for ſatis faction of debts and damages, ſhall x 
main firm and good, and not be made void and invalid u 
any pretence whatſoever. 

XI. That the articles given to, or made with, the ego. 
my, and afterwards confirmed by parliament, ſhall be per- 
formed and made good to the perſons concerned therein: 
and that ſuch appeals as were depending in the laſt parlia- 
ment, for relief concerning bills of ſale of delinquents eſtates, 
may be heard and determined the next parhameut, any 
thing in this writing, or otherwiſe, to the contrary notwitk. 
ſtanding. i ; 

XLI. That every ſucceſive lord protector over theſ 
nations, ſhail take and ſubſeribe a ſolemn oath, in the pretcnce 
of the council, and ſuch others as they ſhall call to them, 
that he will feck the peace, quiet, and welfare of theſe na— 
tions, cauſe law and juſtice to be equally adminiſtered; and 
that he will not violace or infringe the matters aud things 
contained in this writing; and, in ail other things, will, to 
his power, and to the beſt of his underſtanding, govern 
theſe nations, according to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuſtoms 


TP. 
r 


y 'at. 
10 


thereof. 


XLII. That each perſon of the council ſhall, before they 
enter upon their truſt, take and ſubſctibe an oath, that they 
will be true and faithful in their truſt, according to the beſt 
of their knowledge; and that in the election of every ſuc- 
ceſſive lord protector, they ſhall proceed therein impartially, 
and do nothing therein for any promiſe, fear, favour, or re- 
Ward. 


The oath was in theſe words: 


* WHEREAS the major part of the laſt parliament 
(judging that their fitting any longer, as then conſtituted, 
would not be for the good of the common-wealth) did dil- 
ſolve the fame ; and, by a writing under their hands, dated 
the 12th day of this inſtant December, retigacd unto me their 
powers and authorities; and whereas it was necellary there- 
upon, that ſome ſpeedy courſe ſhould be taken for the ſet— 
tlement of theſe nations upon ſuch a bafis and foundation as, 
by the bleſſing of God, might be laſting, ſecure property, 
and anſwer thoſe great ends of religion and liberty, ſo long 
contended for: And, upon full and mature confideration had 
of the form of government kereunto annexed, being fatis- 


fied that the fame, through the divine affiſtance, may anſwer 


the ends aforementioned; and having alſo been defired, and 
adviſed, as well by ſeveral perſons of intereſt and fidelity 
in this common-wealth, as the otficers of the army, to take 
upon me the protection and government of theſe nations in th 
manner exprefled in the ſaid form of government, I bare 
accepted thereof, and do hereby declare my acceptance 
accordingly ; and I do promiſe, in the preſence of God, 
that I will not violate or infringe the matters and things 
contained therein; but, to my power, obſerve the fame, and 
cauſe them to be obſerved; and ſhall, in all other things, 

9 


to the beſt of my underſtanding, govern theſe nations ac- the land, the officers of ſtate and army, and many other per- 


q cording to the laws, ſtatutes, and cuftoms thereof : ſecking ſons of quality.” 

8 their peace, and cauſing juſtice and law to be equally admi- 6 | 

8 niſtered. it is obſervable that when Cromwell's firſt parliament 
8 O. CROMWELL. was ſummoned upon this new model, inſtead of 3o, there 
v were (as appears by the liſt) but 21 members choſen for 
55 . 5 : Scotland. Of the other nine, only five are accounted for by 

. To this oath was ſubjoined the following memorandum: Whitelock, who ſays, that five ſheriffdoms returned, ** that 
| not one fit to be a parliament- man was to be found within 


wo 3 55 3 : 
| « Oliver Cromwell, captain-general of all the forces of their liberties.” 

| this common-wealth, and now declared lord protector All the thirty were returned for Ireland. 

thereof, did, this 16th day of December, 1653, fign this Great alterations were made in this plan by Cromwell's 

writing, and iolemnly promiſe, as is therein contained, in ſecond parliament, in an inſtrument which was paſſed under 

preſence of the lords commiſſioners of the great ſeal of Eng- the title of The HUMBLE PETITION avp 

land, who adminiſtered the fame oath, and of the lord mayor ADVICE, which the reader may ſee in Whitelock's 


and aldermen of the city of London, divers of the judges of Memorials. 
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PUBLIC LAW o» EUROPE, 


Q 


R, 


An Hiſtorical Abridgment of the Treaties on which are founded the Rights and Pretenſions of the 


ſeveral Princes and States in EUROPE. 


„ + 


F 


From the Treaty of MUNSTER in 1648, to the Peaee of RT SWI CX, 169). 


E 


g 


P. I. 


The TakATIEs of WESTPHALIA * and the PYRENNES®, 


HE N the doctrines of Luther had prevailed in 
Germany, it was eaſy to foreſee that the intolerant 
zeal of the catholics, and their cruel uſage of the 

proteſtants, would diſturb the peace of the empire. The 

proteſtants, tired with making fruitleſs complaints, as ſoon 
as they could form an army, entered into a confederacy 
called, from the place of congreſs, the League of Smalcald ; 
but their arms were not crowned with ſucceſs *. The 
battle of Mulberg, (in 1547) and the captivity of John Fre- 
deric, elector of Saxony, and of the landgrave of Heſſe- 


Caſtel, would have entirely demoliſhed the proteſtants, if the 


bravery of prince Maurice of Saxony (couſin to the elector) 
had not revived their hopes, and France raiſed up enemies to 
the houſe or Auſtria, whofe ruin ſhe ſought. The calamities 
that were felt, and the dread ot thoſe that were approaching, 
made both parties relax. The vUBLIC PEACE, or treaty of 
Paftau was ſigned the 2d of Auguſt 1552, and, three years 
after, the PEACE of K&ELIGION was concluded at Auſburg. 
By, theſe treaties the Lutheran religion, and liberty of con- 
ſcience, were eſtabliſhed in Germany. The. catholics be- 
lic ved they had loſt too much, and the proteſtants imagined 
they had not gained enough, or at leaſt did not think their 
rights ſufficiently eſtabliſned. Suſpicions bred animoſities, 


_ and in this ſtate of things, it was hardly poſſible that the con- 


ventions of Paflau and Auſburg ſhould be regarded, eſpe- 
cially as the houſe of Auſtria, catholic both by policy and 
principle, blew up the coals of the civil diſſentions. Charles V. 
tormed the ambitious project of enſlaving the empire, and to 
that end endeavoured to weaken the princes of the Germanic 
body (whole forces were formidable to him) by arming 
them one againſt another. His ſucceſſors, after his example, 
always conſidered the troubles of Germany as favourable to 
their views, but, leſs able to practice the ſame policy, they 
did not araw from thence the fame advantages. | 
Ferdinand II. faw Bohemia in arms againſt him, and the 
proteſtants of the empire, by ſupporting the revolt of that 
kingdom, put the catholics upon taking up arms in defence 
of the emperor. Ferdinand, aided by the moſt conſiderable 
forces of the Germanic body, utterly demoliſhed the party of 
Frederic V, clector Palatine, whom the Bohemians had 
placed on their throne, The triumph of religion was not the 


In the treaty of Weſtphalia, the proteſtant plempotentaries aſſembled 
at Oſnabrug, and the catholic at Muniter, (both which places are in Weſt— 
phalia) and therctore it is commonly called, "Vic treaty of Munſter and 
Omnabrug. ä | | 

v The Pyrencan treaty is joined with thoſe of Munſter and Oſnabrug, 
as it may drened part thereof, The kings of France and Spain were as yet 
too mu cented agaiuit each other to fuhmit the decition of their quarrel 
to the Veltphalian negotiations, and therefore continued the war twelve 
„cars longer, Ihe king of France excluded the duke ©! Lorrain tron the 


wenty of Munter, as the king of Spain did Portugal, which laſt was de- 
erte by France «at the treaty of the Pyrenees, contrary to the moſt ſolemn 


pi Gnites, and the duke ot Lorrain was admitted upon hard terme, as will 
be IC in the articles reliting to his domuions, Lhis treaty likewitt dil- 
rs the tuture delhprs of France, atid the end that court lins invariably 
A ; , 2 5 5 
piltincd to this day. 
* / 

\ 


principal, or at leaſt the ſole, object of Ferdinand, and in ki; 
proſperity he did not forget the intereſts of his crown. He 
artfully availed himſelf of the indiſcreet zeal of the catholics, 
who thought all things lawful either to deſtroy the pro- 
teſtants or to retain their ſpoils, and by means of the animo- 
ſities which divided the empire, he began to exerciſe an arbi- 


trary power. 


Germany was ready to ſink, and the loſs of her liberty 
would have made it eaſy for the houſe of Auſtria to accom. 
pliſh their projects; when Guſtavus Adolphus, who had 
lately concluded a fix years truce with Poland, perceived at 
once how inuch it behoved him to gain an eſtabliſhment in 


the empire, in order to be more reſpected in Europe, and 


how favourable to him the preſent circumſtances were. This 
prince, born with the qualities, ſeldom united, of a great 
king and a hero, had an army worthy of him. Cardinal 
Richlieu, who looked upon him as a fit inſtrument to humble 
the houſe of Auſtria, promiſed kim ſubſidies, and enflamed 
his hopes by flattering his ambition d. The proteſtant princes 
of Germany at the ſame time addrefled to him their com- 
plaints: The yoke they were under, began to be too heavy 
to be thrown off without a foreign aid, and in their invitation 
they promiſed to join their forces with His. Guſtavus there- 
fore entered the territories of the empire, declaring himfelf 
the protector of Germany, and tae avenger of its laws. He 
landed the 24th of June, 1630, in the iſle of Rugen, where 
he began the firſt hoſtilities, and five days after he paſſed into 
the iſland of Uſedom. 

This war is one of the moſt famous in Europe, more par. 
ticularly for the number of illuſtrious generals, Guſtavus, 
Weimart, Horn, Bannier, Tortenſon, Maximillian of Ba- 
varia, Tilly, Walſteinz Piccolomini, Merci, Guebriant, 
Conde, Turenne, &c. But what made it fill more memo- 
rable, was, that almoſt all Europe took part in it; that it let 
bounds, at leaſt for a time, to the power of the Auſtrian 
princes; and that the peace which ended it, altered the in— 
tereſts of all Chriſtendom, and has ſerved for foundation to 
all the ſubſequent treaties ©, | 

Cardinal Richlieu perhaps would have prevented a general 
war, if, inſtead of only paying ſubſidies to Sweden, he had 
declared war againſt Ferdinand, when Guſtavus was ſpread- 


© Smalcald is a city of Franconia, in the county of Hennenberg, under 
the landgrave of Heſſe-Caſſel. "The emperor Charles V, reſolving to ex- 
tinguiſh the Lutherans, afſernbled 4 diet at Spire, and, by a decrec, dated 
the 13th of October, 1529, directed that they ſhould be proceeded againite 
Whereupon the Lutheran princes proteſted in favour of their religion, aud 
lo gained the name of proteſtants, and their religion was {tiled the prote ſtant 
faith. The next year they affembled at Smalcald, and entered into a detenttve 
league, which was concluded in 1530, and renewed in 1535 for ten years, 

«4 Cardinal Richlien, by his penfioners in the court of Sweden, ge 
Guitzvus Adolphus FR tirit hint of taking advantage of the troubles | 
Germany, to cuter there on pretence of religion, But Guſtavus would nat 
come into the views of France, and attack the houte of Auſtria ator. 
which France wanted to humble. . 

„It may be added, that by the ceſſion to France of three biſſioprics and 
lien, u began to deftroy the balance of power in Europe. IG 
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ing tertor in in the heart of Germany; or at leaſt if he had 
not deferred it, Hil the battle of Norlingen had ruined the 
afairs of the Swedes, By this conduct, he would have 


peeſeribec terms to the Spanith court, and the emperor been 


obuüged to receive law from the conqueror: whereas Ferdi— 

nad, from the brink of ruin, having recovered a ſort ot ſu- 

periority, it was become more dithcult to force him to ſuc for 
eace, and renounce the vaſt projects of his houſe. 

The war continued With vigour, and for ſeveral years the 
contending powers were too much incenſed againſt each 
other to perceive now dcarly they purchaſed the glory of con- 
quering, or of ſhewing their tortitude in adverſity, It was 
in ſome meaſure againſt their wills that they ſigned at Ham- 
burgh, the 25th of December, 1641, the preliminary arti— 
cles of the peace. The conferences were to begin the 2 5th 
of March of the next year, but were put off to the 1oth of 
July, 1644, and the peace, after five years negotiation, was 
not concluded till 1648. 

Tne catholics held their aſſemblies at Munſter, and the 
proteſiants at Oſnabrug. Matters at firſt were treated with 

reat ſlowneis. The plentpotentiarics founded one another; 
and each feared that his adverſary would take advantage of 
his atlvances, and even of his readinets to lifien to the tirit 
propofit.ons. Hence arote numberleſs dilliculties objected to 
the plainett overtures. However, the length of the Weſt— 
phalian treaty muſt not be aſcribed to that cauſe alone, 
There was an immenſe chaos of oppoſite intereſts to be ad— 
juſted ; whole provinces were to be torn from the houi? of 
Auſiria ; the laws and liberties of the opprelled empire were 
to be reſtored ; and the proteſtants to be enriched with the 
ſpoils of the catholic eccleſiaſtics, in order to eſtabliſh a ſort 
of an equilibrium between them. 

As long as the war left the court of Vienna the leaſt proſ— 
pect of ſucceſs, the neceflary conditions for confirming the 
public rranquility, ſeemed impracticable. Nay, the peace 
itſelf was no longer the prime object of the negotiators. The 
imperial miniſters thought only to diſunite France, Sweden, 
and the Germanic body. Spain, after their example, uſed 
all her endeavours to draw off the United Provinces from the 
alliance of France, Nothing was forgot of what the moſt 
refined politics could ſuggeſt, to breed ſuſpicions and fears. 
In thort, a general peace could not be expected. It is true, 
France and Sweden adhered faithfully to their engagments. 
Each of theſe powers perceived that the advantage of a ſepa-— 
rate peace would be but tranſitory. What further contribu- 
ted to their union, was, that the princes of the catholic 
league, ſenfible of the emperor's weakneſs, were withdraw- 
ing themſelves from him by degrees, in order to put them— 


ſelves under the ſecure protection of his enemies. But the 


United provinces, purſuant to their intereſt, took a contrary 
courſe; they detached themſelves from France, and ſigned a 
ſeparate peace with Spain the 3oth of January, 1648. From 
thenceforward Spain thought herſelf fo ſure of humbling 
France, that ſhe would not conient to the ceſſions required 


of her. 


The conduct of the United Provinces was complained of 


on all fides : but their gratitude to France, on which the 
French miniſters too far relied, was not able to counterba- 
lance their intereſts : the Spaniards granted all their demands; 


they had nothing to hope trom the continuation of the war, 


and, after all, an unlucky turn might deprive them of the 
advantage they had gained. Beſides, France was now become 
formidable to the States-general. They dreaded her ſuccefles 
and neighbourhood, and began to perceive that Spain was no 
longer that power which had made all around her tremble 
under the reigns of Charles V, and his fon. 

The peace of the empire with France and Sweden was 
ſigned the 28th of October, 1648, and in conſequence of the 
convention of Nuremberg, the 3oth of July, 1650, Octa- 
vius Piccolomini, and Charles Guſtayus, prince Palatine, 
generals of the imperial armies, were charged with ſeeing 
ail the articles punctually executed. 5 

It was to be feared that the war, which was going to con- 
tnue with greater warmth than ever, between France and 
Spain, would deſtroy the fruits of a five years negotiation, 
and kindle a ſecond flame over all Europe. To prevent this 


_ * Norlingen is an imperial city in Swabia, famous for nothing but the de- 
ieat of tne Swedes in 1644, and the victory of the Swedes and French over 
the Bavarians in 1645. 

One inducement to Spam to make peace with France, was, that Crom- 
well, after having been courted by both crowns, thought tit to make a treaty 
With the French agauit the Spaniards, having had au eye tor 1ome time on 
ſome conqueſt in America. 

As the emperurs had endeavoured to encroach upon the rights and pri- 
vileges of the electors, it was refolved, upon the death of Maximilian, that 
before his grandion Charles V. was admitted to the imperial dignity, cer- 
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misfortune, the French plenipotentiaries required that the 
emperor and empire ſhould not interfere in the war with the 
king of Spain, though that prince, by virtue of the circle of 
Burgundy, was a member of the Germanic body, nor take 
up arms to adjuſt the diſputes concerning Lorrain, France 
omitted nothing to ſecure the execution of theſe important 
articles: ſhe procured by treaties of league and alliance (which 
were often renewed after the peace of the Pyrenees) the 
guaranty of the moſt powerful princes of the empire. 

The inteſtine diviſions which began in 1648 to diſturb the 
minority of Lewis XIV, did not hinder the French from 
Keeping the afcendant they bad gained over the Spaniards af- 
ter the battle of Rocroy, If the court of Madrid faw their 
hopes vaniſh, which had made them ſo haughty at Munſter, 
France was no leſs werry of her triumph®, A ſuſpenſion 
of arms was agreed bos, and ſigned ar Paris the 7th of May, 
1059. Cardinal Mazarni's halte to put an end to hoſtilities 
on bare prelininaries, did not eſcape cenſure. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, the ſcuefles ui France had not yet been 
lo great, and it was thougat the congluton of the peace 
would render them frutlels, Some, igyormet doubtleſs of 
the danger in driving an enemy to deiparr, were for cruſhing 
the Spaniards ; others, more wiſe, withed only that the peace 
had been treated fword ja hand, to render the negotiations 
more eaſy and ſhort. But the fituation o1 aitans, and dupoſi- 
tion of the parties, did not 1oquire the ſau çnduc as was 
uled during the congrets of WV. fthatia, Cardin! uzarin 
and Don Lewis de Hui came to the frontiers of the :wo 
kingdoms, and, after twenty-four conferences, the peace 
was concluded the 7th of November, 1659, in the ille of 
pheaſants in the river Bidaſſoa. | 

Mazarin has left in his letters a curious and circumſtan- 
tial account of this negotiation. Don Lewis de Haro had 
but little knowledge of the affairs of Europe, naturally weak, 
timorous, and irreſolute; he had no fixed and certain prin- 
ciple to guide him in his proceedings. Mazarin, on the 
contrary, had all the qualifications that can be deſired in a 
negotiation. With a thorough inſight into the affairs of 
Europe, he was perfectly acquainted with every thing relating 
to the reſpective intereſts of his maſter and the king of Spain, 
Theſe talents were needleſs in the Pyrenean conferences: he 
had ſcarce other difficulties to ſurmount but Don Lewis's 
irreſolution and vanity, both which he caſily managed. Indeed, 
he could not prevail to have Portugal included in the treaty, 
nor Conde to be left out; but for theſe compliances, ample 
amends were made by other conceſhons. 


FRANCE 


© The emperor and empire reſign to the king of France 
to be incorporated in his crown for ever, all their rights 
upon the cities and biſhoprics of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
and their dependencies, particularly Moyenvic, ſaving the 
right of metropolitan, which belongs to the archbiſhop of 
F 

« 'The emperor for himſelf and the houſe of Auſtria and 
the empire, reſign to France the city of Briſac, and the 
viilages of Hoolſtat, Niederrimſing, Harten, and Acharren, 
which depend thereon, to be held in full ſovereignty, in the 
ſame manner as the Upper and Lower Allatia, Suntgav, and 
the provincial prefecture of the ten imperial cities, namely, 
Haguenau, Calmer, Scletſtadt, Weiſemberg, Landau, Obe- 
renheim, Roſheim, Munſter in the vale of St. Gregory, 
Keylerberg, and Turingham, with their dependencies. All 
and every of theſc ſhall be incorporated for ever in the crown 
of France, But the moſt Chriſtian king ſhall be obliged in 
all thoſe places to maintain the catholic religion, and to 
baniſh thence all innovation brought 1n during the war, The 
emperor, empire, and archduke of Inſpruck, Ferdinand 
Charles, to diſcharge the ſubjects of thoſe places from all 
engagements and oaths of fidelity ; and derogate and make 
void all decrces, conſtitutions, and particularly the article 
of the imperial capitulation, by which the alienation of the 
rights and poſſeſſions of the empire is prohibited ®, In the 
next diet theſe alicnations ſhall be raiſed anew, and if any pro- 


tain articles of government, ſtiled © The imperial capitulation,” ſhould be 
drawn up andivorn to. This method has ever ſince been conitantly followed. 
When the emperor is choten, the electors lead him to the church, and plage 
hiu upon the great altar, where the archbiſhop of Mentz gives him the 
capitulation to ſign, with a promiſe to contirm unniediately atter his coro— 
nation, ali the lüberties and privileges which the electors, and other princes 
and ſtates of the empire, before enjoy, Some of the principal articles of 
thile capitulations arc, the obſervance of the golden-buil : of the agree- 
ment at Auſbuig in 1655; ol the treatics of Munſter and Otnabrug ; and 
of ſeveral other aiticles, inaking in all 47, winch run upon changing nothing 
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poſal be made hereafter in a diet, for the recovery of lands 
or rights of the empire, the preſent alienations ſhall not be 
included therein. 

« All the fortifications of Benfield, Rhinau, Saverne, 
Hokenbar, and Neuburg on the Rhine, ſhall be demoliſhed, 
and no garriſon kept there. Saverne ſhall Keep an exact 
neutrality, and give the king's troops a tree paſſage as often 
1 required. ? ; 

It may be obſerved that, by the expreſſions uſed in this 


article, the empire meant only to footh the magiſtrates 


and inhabitants of Saverne, in the ceſſion of their city to 
France. | | | 

„ The king of France ſhall have a perpetual right to 
earriion Philiptburg, and ſhall have free paſſage for his troops 
thither through the empire. But the ſaid king fhall only 
have the protection of the place; the property, profits, &c. 
remaining to the biſhop and chapter of Spue. 


„% The emperor and empire refign to France all the 


rights of ſovereignty that do or may belong to them over 
Pignerol. 

France ſhall remain poſſeſſed of all A:rois, except only 
the towns, bailiwics, and ch: ſtellanies of Ayre and St. Omer, 
with their dependencies: in Flanders, of Graveling, the torts 
1. %% Sluice, Hannain-Bouiburg, and St. Vinant in the 
county of Ha nault, of Landrecy, Queſnoy : In the duchy 
of Luncnburg, of Thionville, Montmedy, Darnvilliers, 
Ivoy, Chavancy, Chaſteau, and Marville, with all their ap- 
purtenances. | 

La Bafſee and Berg St. Vinox, and the royal fort of 
Berg, which his molt chriſtian majeſty has declared he will 
never conſent to part with, ſhall be exchanged for Magienberg 
and Philipville, and their dependencies : Avennes, with its 
appurtenances, ſhall be given to France, and the prince of 
Chimay ſhall be indemnified for his pretenſions by his catholic 
majeſty, who alſo engages to build no new fortreſs that may 


cut off or diſturb the communication of theſe places with 


France. 

The king of France ſhall remain poſſeſſed of all the 
countries on this fide the Pyrences, and the king of Spain of 
thole o 16 other fide of the mountains, which ſhall divide 
the two Kingdoms. | 

Spain renotnccs all right and pretenſions to whatever was 
yielded to France by the treaty of Munſter, and to the county 
of Terreſe.“ ens 

This county was not reſigned to France till the 16th of 
December 1662, by a treaty concluded at Paris between 
Lewis XIV. and Ferdinand Charles, archduke of Inſpruck, 
and confirmed the 4:h of June, 1663, by Sigiſmund Francis, 
archduke of Inſpruck. 

The king of France proteſts againſt all preſcription and 
lapte of time, with regard to the kingdom of Navarre, and 
reſerves to himſelf a power to proſecute his right to the ſaid 
kingdom by an amicable way, and not by arms, as alſo all 


his other rights, which he conccives to belong to him or his 


predecetiors, 


All authors, who have writ of the law of nations, agree, 
that preticription authoriſes rights the moſt doubrfu! in their 
origin ; and what proves the wiſdom of this maxim, is, that 
it concerns every nation to adopt it. The difficulty is, to 
know how preſcription is acquired: It ſeems to be ſolely eſta— 
bliſhed by the filence of the party aggrieved, when he has 
treated with the prince who poticſies his property, or when 
his adverſary ſells, reſigns, or alienates it in any other man— 
ner. Silence in thele caſes is equivalent to conſent; Had 
authors, who have treated of the rights and pretenſions of 
the powers of Europe, ſet out upon this maxim, they would 
not have endeavoured to realize the chimeras which the ſtates 
themſelves, in favour of whom they write, durſt nat avory. 
To what purpole to talk now of the pretenſions of the empire 
on the eccleſiaſtical ftate ? of the rights of England on the 
crown of France? or thoſe of France on the provinces en- 
10yed by Charles the Great? Without inſlaming the ambition 
and jealouſy of princes, there will be {ſubjects of quarrels 
enough, and the public tranquility too often diſturbed. From 
this maxim of preſcription, it muſt be concluded that each 
prince righttully potlefics what has not by any act of pro- 
teſtation being claimed ſince the treaties of Weſtphalia. 

If any tate or prince, whatſogyer attacks the king of 
France, or the king of Spain, in what cither now poſlefles 
or ſhall poffefs by virtue of this treaty, the other thall not 
any way alliſt the ſaid ſtate or prince, though otherwiſe his 
ally” 


% matters of religion; and hinder hun from wloliſhing Jaws, declaring war, 
tnpoling taxds, wicking peace or alliances, building torirefles, or doing any 
wing that relate to the good of the empire, without the conſcut of the ſtates 
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This is a wiſe and regular article, if the courts of p 
and Madrid meant only to tic up their hands for the future 
that is to ſay, debar themſelves of the liberty ot making 45 
engagements reſpectively hurtful to them. But if, as ng 
pretend, cardinal Mazarin and Don Lewis de Haro intend 
that this clauſe ſhould have a retro!pect to the treaties bprece. 
ding the Pyrenean, nothing, would be more irregular or cab. 
trary to the principles of fincerity. For France and Spain 
would put themſelves under a necethity of breaking their pre. 
ſent convention, or their former engagements with other 
powers. There are politicians wt.o applaud this manner gf 
treating, as leaving a ſtate free to take, on occaſion, the 


arts 


ee 3 Part 
molt tavourable to its intereſts, But, is ir true thet ſo bet. 
nicious an advantage may be drawn from thence ? A peine 


who has entered into contrary engagements, is bound to fußt 
the prior, becauſe the others are null and ought not to have 
been made. If the later conventions annul the more ancient 
in vain do nations negotiare together. The faith of treatic; 
vaniſhes, all is uncertain, and the law of nations are word 
without any meaning. The ſame inconveniences are allo 
incurred, and all the bands of ſociety are broke, it a juine, 
may renounce his engagements without the conſent of the 
party with whom he has made them. | | 

6 If any breach ſhould happen between the allies of the 
two kings of France and Spain, neither ſhail engage in the 
quarrel till endeavours have been uſed for an accommodation, 
which not ſuccecding, each King thall be tree to iuppott his 
ally, without any breach of this treaty.” | 
It is lawful without doubt to act in a hoſtile n:anner 
againſt ſtates who aſſiſt our enemies. This P1init)e has in 
all times been carried into practice, and yet there has pieyailed 
in Europe, ſince the beginning of this century, a new way of 
thinking on this ſubject, It is pretended, 1 ſome Wii.ings, 
that it is unlawful to attack a power, who, i perform hs 
engagements, ſends aid to our enemies, It un been obierved 
with aſtoniſnment, that ſtates, waging war ogainſt one ano— 
ther with warmth, have believed, or teigned 19 believe, that 
they were ſtill friends, becauſe they were only zuxiliaries, 
and no formal declaration had preceded their hoſtility. 

It would be eaſy to diſcover the cauſe of ſuch a change in 
the principles of the Jaw of nations; but it ſhall only at pre- 
{cnt be examined, whether it is advantageous to ſocieties to 
agree that the aſſiſtance, they give their allies, thall not alter 
the friendſhip and good correſpondence which ought to reign 
among them. | | 

The plenipotentiaries who firſt deviſed this claule, had 
doubtleſs no other end than to ſtrengthen the peace, end pre- 
vent the war between two ſtates from ſpreading, its raviges 
and becoming general; but it may be affirmed, that they 
were miſtaken in their views. In the firft place, peace is not 
thereby more firmly eſtabliſhed ; for it is not declar i9ns but 
hoſtilities that create a ſtate of war betwe.n two na s., In 
the next place, ſo far are the calamities of war from bg 
the leſs extended by it, that, on the contrary, they re rotoer 
increaled. A prince who would not venture to concern bun 
ſelf in the quarrels of his neighbours, will take part in the 
war, when he can do it without making an enemy. Tat eid 
he ſhall give will increaſe the flame, which otherwiſe ..uigat 
poſſibly be more eaſily extinguiſhed. | 

*T will be to no purpoſe to agree by treaties, that the allies 
of the two contending powers thall not be decmed enemies; 
a prince will always behold with an evil eye, a nation th 
contributes to his damage, and will ſeize the firſt ovportvatty 
to be revenged. It is next to impoſſible for the paſi'ons, 
when put in a termentation, not to proceed at laft to an open 


rupture. 


„ 


The emperor and empire reſign to Sweden, as perpetual 
and immediate fiefs of the empire, the higher Potmeran!s, 
(commonly called Vor-Pomeren) with the itland of Rugen, 
and in the farther Pomerania the towns of Stetin, Garts, Dam, 
Golnau, and the iſle of Vollin, with the ſovereignty of tine 
river Oder, and the arm of the ſea called Friſchaft; allo 
the three mouths of the Peine, the Swine, and the Diewe- 


nou, with the lands on both ſides, from the bounds of tbe 


royal territory to the Baltic ſea. | 

* 'The electot of Brandenburg ſhall poſſeſs the farther o- 
merania and biſhopric of Camin.“ 

There were ſome diſputes afterwards between the courts of 
Sweden and Berlin concerning the linuts, But all diſhculccs 


of the empire, and advice of the clectors and other princes thercol. 
Theſe capitulations are like our 6 Petition uf Right, and Corovativl 
Oaths,” 
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were removed by the treaty of Stetin, in May 1663. By 
virtue of that treaty tne king of Sweden ſhared with the 
elector the revenue of the tolis payable in all the ports and 
harbours in Farther Pomerania. It would be necdlets to ſay 
any thing more of the treatv of Stetin, the diſpoſitions of it 
were altered by that of St. Germain-en-Laye and Stockholm, 
as will be ſeen hereafter in the peace of Nimeguen. 

« The titles and arms of Pomerania ſhall be common to the 
kings of Sweden and electors of Brandenburg. In caſc of 
failure of heirs male in the houſe of Brandenburg, the Far- 
ther Pomerania and biſhopric of Camin ſhall devolve to the 
king of Sweden. 

« With the conſent of the empire, the emperor gives to 
sweden the town and port of Wiſmar, with the fort of 
Walfich, the bailiwics of Poel, (except ſome villages be- 
longing to the hoſpital of the Holy Ghoſt in Lubec) of 
Newencloſter, and of Wilſhuſen ; the archbiſhopric of Bre— 
men, and biſhopric of Verden, ſaving to the city of Bremen 
its immunities, which ſhall be left in its preſent ſtate in 
ecclefiaſtical and political matters b.“ TT 

* Queen Chriſtina and her ſucceſſors, kings of Sweden, in 
confideration of theſe fiers, ſhall be deemed princes of the 
empire, and have their place and vote in the diets as dukes 
of Bremen, Verden, and Pomerania, princes of Rugen, and 
lords of Wiſmar. They ſhall hold theſe fiets of the empire, 
and receive the inveſtitures, taking the uſual oath. 

„The crown of Sweden ſhall enjoy the privilege of not 
appealing, provided there be eſtabliſhed in theſe ſiefs, in 
ſome commodious place m Germany, a tribunal where 
juſtice may be adminiftered according to the laws and con- 
ſtitutions of the empire.” 

The electors only have in their dominions tribunals of juſ- 
tice to judge without appeal. The ſubjects of the ather 
princes appeal from the ſentence of their judges to the impe- 
rial chamber at Wetzler, or the Aulic Council of the em— 
pire e. The electors of Treves in their territories permit 
appeals to the imperial chamber; it is not clear, however, 
whether by the golden bull, a ſubject of that archbiſhop can 
be compelled to appear before a foreign judge, the privi- 
lege of not appearing being granted not ſolely to the electors 
but alſo to their ſubjects. : 

All the ſtates of the empire ſhall contribute towards pay- 
ing to Sweden, in three payments, the ſum of five millions 


of rix-dollars. 


The CATHOLICS, the PROTESTANTS, 
the REFORMED. | 


5 For the redreſs of the religious grievances which have 
partly occaſioned the war, it is agreed, that the tranſaction 
of Paſſau in 1552, and the peace of religion which entued 
in 1555, ſhall be inviolably obſerved as it was confirmed to 
Auſburg in 1556, and ſhall ſerve for foundation to the 5th 
article of the treaty of Oſnabrug. There ſhall be an exact 
equality between the electors, princes, and ſtates of both 
religions according to the conſtitutions of the empire, all 
violence and force between the two parties being for ever pro- 
hibited 4. 1 55 | 

© The cities of Aufburg, Dunckelſpiel, Biberach, and 
Ravenſburg, ſhall retain the exerciſe of religion as on the 


Great alterations have happened fince this treaty in the ceſſions made to 
the Swedes, For by the treaty ot Stockholin in 1720, the queen of Sweden 
reigned in perpetuity to the houſe of Braudcnburgh, the city of Stetin, the 
dittrict between the Oder and the. Pohne, with the ifles of Wollin and Uſe- 


don, which had been given to Sweden by the 10th article of the treaty of 


Otnabrug. By the 3d and 19th articles of the faid treaty of Stockholm, 
Sweden alſo yields up the towns of Dam and Holnau. By an explanation 
ot another treaty concluded at Stockholm the 2oth of November, 1719. 
Sweden reſigns to the electorate of Hanover the duchies of Bremen and 
Verden. 

© For the better and more impartial adminiſtration of juſtice, which had 


been greatly inter: upted, the emperor Maximilian, at the ſolicitation of the 


ſtates, erected a court. under the title ot The Imperial Chamber,” at 
Worms in 1495, This court was removed to Spire, 1633, and, after the 
French had barbaroully ruined the Palatinate, to Werzler in 1696, where it 


{ill remains. The members of this great court of juitice were a judge ot 


the chamber, 4 preſidents, and 50 affeflors; but in 1719 this number was 
leſſened by one hult, and theſe to be part proteſtants and part papiſts. 


The emperors had been averſe to ſuch a tribunal, beca aſe they ſtill hoped - 


to bring, as in old time, all cauſes in the laſt reſort before a tribunal of their 
own appointing, whereas the emperor names only the judge and prefidents of 
che imperial chamber. What former emperors had in vain endeavoured by 
authority, Maximilian obtained by policy. He foreſaw, the large expenc 2 
of tac imperial chamber, which fell entirely on the ſtates, would nike then 
unattentive to their new tribunal, which accordingly happened, They knew 
the importance of it, and ſtruggled to obtain it, but neglevied its juppurt, by 
Which means it was often thut up. | 5 

The politic eniperor took advantage of this, and revived his Aulic Coun- 
eil; and, to ſhew his moderation, delited the ſtates to add to the number gt 
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iſt of January 1624. The magiſtracies and public offices 
ſhall be held by an equal number of catholics and proteſtants, 
It the number be unequa}, each religion ſhall have alternately 
an additional magiſtrate of the ſame confeffion. As to 
offices held by a ſingle perſon, they ſhall be filled by turns 
by catholics and proteſtants. The city of Auſburg having 
a council of ſeven ſenators, two of which having the title 
of prefidear, and the other five of counſellors, the catholics 
{hall always have one prefident and three counſellors of their 
religion; bur if the catholics abuſe the plurality of the 
ſullrages to the prejudice of the proteſtants, it ſhall be law- 
tul for thoſe laſt to have recourſe to the alternative of a fifth 
counſellor. | | 

The inhabitants of Oppenheini, who profeſs the Auſburg 
confeſſion, thall be put in pofletſioty of their churches and 


eccleſiaſtical eſtates as they were in the year 1624; and all 


other proteſtants ſhall have the free exerciſe of their religion. 

The nobility who hold immediately of the empire thall 
enjoy the ſame rights in matters of religion with the electors, 
princes, and ſtates of the Germanic body. 

* The counts, barons, nobles, rowns, monaſteries, com- 
mendams, communities, who are ſukje&s of the ſtates hold- 
ing immediately of the empire, ecclefiaſtical or ſecular, 
catholic or proteſtant, ſhall retain the free exerciſe of the 
religion they protefled the 1ſt of January 1624. Thoſe 
who are not of the religion of their ſovereign, and who at 
that time did not enjoy the public or private exerciſe of 
their religion, ſhall be free to attend their devotions in 
their own houſes, and even to be preſent at the public ſer- 
vice, performed in their neighbourhood. They ſhall enjoy, 
moreover, all the civil privileges granted to thoſe of the 
eſtabliſhed religion. | 

In caſe that thoſe who had not on the 1ft of January 
1624, the public or private exerciſe of their religion, or who 
ſhall change their religion, have a mind, or are ordered to 
remove, they ſhall be at liberty to fell or keep their effects, 
to have them adminiſtered, and to vifit them freely without 
a paſſport. The firſt ſhall have five years allowed to remove, 
the other, three, reckoning trom the day of notice trom 
their territorial lord. | 

Ihe eccleſiaſtical benefices enjoyed by catholics in 1624, 
ſhall remain in their hands tor ever, and thoſe poſſeſſed in 


the ſame year by proteſtants, ſhall remain with them in 


like manner. If any ecclefiaſtic ſhall for the future change 


his religion, he ſhall forfeit his benetice, but without re- 


{toring the revenues he thall have conſumed. 

In the places of the Auiburg profeſſion, where the em- 
percr enjoys” the right of firſt pravers, he ſhall always 
name a proteſtant*®. In the ſame places, the pope ſhall 
have no right of annates, pall, confirmation, &c. and 
whoever ſhall demand ſuch rights in his name, ſhall nor 


be ſupported by the ſecular arm. Such as are choſen 


or ſtand for archbiſhopric, biſhopric, or prelacies of the 
confeſſion of Auſburg, ſhall receive inveſtiture of the em- 
peror, after having within the year paid homage and 
taken the uſual oaths of fidelity. In the places where 
both religions are admitted, the pope ſhall preſerve his 
right with regard to catholic benefices. The emperor ſhall 
not exerciſe his right of firſt prayers in favour of a catho- 
lic - but on the benefices of thoſe who are of the Romiſh 
religion. | | 


afſeflors eight, though the ſalaries of all are paid by the emperor. By this 
means he drew all the cauſes to his own tribunal,. by Keeping it ever open. 
The princes and ſtates ſaw their error, but could not correct it. For, after 
all their diſputes, theſe two ſupreme courts fublift, and almoſt with equal 
authority, tor which firſt poſſeſſes n cante, thereby retains it; and both fe- 
ceive appeals from inferior juritd.ttions, and decide dubious titles. The 
ſentences of both, in caſe of injuſtice, may be complained of to the general 
diet. The Aulic Council confiſts of a pretdent, and ſeventeen afſeflors, of 
whom ſix are proteſtants. The vice chancellor of the empire has alſo a 
right to a ſeat, and all the decrees paſs through his hands, and are directed 
by him to thoſe who are to execute them. There is one circumſtance 
wherein theſe tribunals differ, the imperial chamber ſubſiſts during a vacancy 
of the throne, when juſtice is admimſtered in the name of the vicars of the 
empire; but the Aulic Council is diflolved by the death of the emperor 
and a new one cannot be choſen till an emperor is elected. 

The papiſts, and eipecially rhe proteſtants, both complain of the too 
great authoiity of this tribunal ; but hitherto they have not been able to 
reſtrain its power and reſtore to the imperial chamber its original and legal 
Juriidiction. | 

There are aulic-councils or tribunals of juſtice in the ſtates of the ſovereign 
princes, either wh or without appeals to the imperial chamber or aulie— 
council of the emnire, | | 
This article has been fo often violated, that it may be ſaid to exiſt only 
in iden, Phe moterant ſpirit of the Romith clergy breaks through all ob— 
ſtacles, and ike 4th ſeparate article of the treaty of Rytwic has given a 
mor tat blow to liberty of conicience, 

The right of Prime Preces or firſt prayers, is the right of filling, for 
once ouly, a vacant teat in every chapter of the empire; and it antwers to 
the privilege of our archbifhop of Canterbury called an Option, 
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«© The electors, princes, &c. of the confeſſion of Auſburg, 
ſhall poſſeſs all the eccleſiaſtical benefices they enjoyed, in 
1624, and the catholics, of what condition ſoever, ſhall be 
reſtored to what they held in the ſame year in the ſtates of 
the Lutheran princes. | | 


« If any elector, prince, lord of territory, &c. change 


his religion, or acquires, by inheritance or otherwiſe, any 
ſtate profeſſing a different religion from his, he ſhall be allowed 
to have in his court and about his perſon, miniſters of his 
religion ; but ſo, as to be no expence to his ſubjects or pre- 
judice to their religion. If any community embrace the 
doctrine of their prince or lord, and defire leave to have at 
their coſt the ſame exerciſe of religion, the prince or lord 
ſhall grant them that favour, which it ſhall not be in the 
power of his ſucceflors to reverſe, 


In the ordinary aſſemblies, as well as in the general 


diets, the number of the deputies of both religions ſhail he 
equal. When an affair requires extraordinary commiſſaries, 
they ſhall be taken among the proteſtants, if the point in 
queſtion concerns the Lutherans. If the diſpute relates to 
the catholics, the commiſlaries ſhall be ſo: if it ariſes between 
catholics and proteſtants, there ſhall be an equal number of 
commiſſaries of both religions. 


„The tribunal of the imperial chamber ſhall be compoſed 


of a catholic judge, four prefidents named by the emperor, 
of whom two ſhall be of the Auſburg profeſſion ; of twenty- 
fix catholic afleflors and twenty-four proteſtants. The judges 
of the Aulic council ſhall conſiſt of an equal number of both 
religions. If all the catholics ſhall be of one opinion and all 
the proteſtants of another, the affair to be decided ſhall be 
referred to the general diet of the empire. 

« The dukes of Brieg, Lignitz, Munſter, Berg, and d'Oels, 
and the city of Breſlau, ſhall be maintained in the privileges 
they enjoyed before the troubies of Bohemia, and in the free 
exerciſe of their religion. The Lutheran counts, barons, 
nobles, &c. in the dutchy of Silefia, who depend on the 
royal chamber, ſhall be allowed to aſſiſt at the public ſervice 
of their religion in their neighbourhood, and to build three 
churches at their own coſt near the cities of Sweidnitz, Jant, 
and Glogau. | | | 

© The ſame liberty that is granted to catholics and Lu- 
therans, ſhall alſo be allowed to thoſe who call themſelves the 


reformed. Except theſe three religions, no other ſhall be 


received or tolerated in the empire.” 

This article ſeems to regard any ſubjects, ſince, on account 
of the fiefs he enjoys in the empire, it was not objected againſt 
the duke of Holitein preſumptive heir of the crown of Ruſha, 
when he embraced the Greek religion. | 


ELECTORS,.. PRINCES, and STATES 
of the EMPIRE, 


c For preventing any diſputes that may ariſe for the future 
in the political ſtate, the electors, princes, and ſtates of the 
Roman empire ought to be confirmed by virtue of this treaty 
in their ancient rights, prerogatives, privileges in the free 


encreaſe of territorial right, in matters eceleſiaſtical and po- 


litical in their dominions, in their rights of the regale, that 
no perſon may have it in his power or choice to give them 
molcftation on any pretence whatſoever. They ſhall enjoy 


the right of ſuffrage in all deliberations concerning the 


affairs of the empire; particularly when laws are to be made 
or interpoſed ; war to be declared; contributions to be im- 
poſed ; levies of troops to be made, and their quarters regu- 
lated ; ne fortreſſes to be raiſed in the name of the public 


f After the extinction »of the family of Charles the Great, who conquered 
Germany and Lombardy, the empire became elective, and great diviſions 
and difſentions aroſe, which at laſt were ſettled in the reign of Charles IV. 
by the Golden-Bull, or Magna Charta of Germany. 

This edict or law was made in the year. 1356, in a diet of the ſtates at 
Nurembnrgh, Ir is called Golden, becauſe it has a gold ſeal in the form 
of a pope's bull, It contains thirty chapters, concerning the form and ce- 
remonies of the election of the emperor: ; the number, rights, and fune- 
tions ot the electors, and all that belongs to the government of the empire 
in general, "The clectors were thus ſettled: The archbiſhop of Mentz, as 
great chancellor of Germany; the archbiſhop of Cologn, as great chan- 
cellor in Italy; the 2:chbithop of Treves, as great chancellor in Gaul and 
Arles; the king of Bohemia, as cup-bearer ; the count Palatine, as high- 
ſteward; the duke of Saxony, as grand marſhal; and the margrave of 
Brandenburg, as grand chamberlain, were the ſeven electors. To theſe 
have ſince been added, the duke of Bavaria, and duke of Brunſwick, as 
arch-treaſurer, - | 

The general diet of the empire conſiſts of the electors, princes, ſtates, 
preiates, counts, barons, and tree cities. The elector of Mentz, as high 
chancellor, is the director or ſpeaker, The members of the diet are divided 
into three colleges : I. The electoral college. II. The college of princes, 
in which fit not only the ſpiritual and temporal princes of Germany, but 
the prelates who are not conſidered as princes, and the counts of the empire, 
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in the territories of the ſtates, or garriſons to be placed in the 


old, and alſo when any treaties or alliances are to be conclud 
ed; none of theſe and other things of the like kind ſhall be 
undertaken or permitted without the ſuffrages of all the due 
of the empire aſſembled in the diet. They ſhall have perpetua 
rightiof making alliances among themſelves and with foreign. 
ers, provided ſuch alliances are not directed againſt the eim. 
peror and empire, againſt the public peace, or the Preſent 
treaty in particular. . 

* The free cities, both in the general and particular diets 
ſhall have deciſive votes, and enjoy all their ancient rights, 
cuſtoms and privileges.” | : 

The Ban of the empire 1s one of the moſt important points 
of the Germanic law. The Golden Bull ſays nothing of its 
form; it is ſurprizing that the plenipotentiaries of Weg. 
phalia ſhould be ſatisfied with referring the manner and 
order to be obſerved in putting it im execution to the next dig: 
which was to meet within fix months after the concluſion 4 


the treaty, In this diet it was ſettled, that the emperor 


ſhould not put any prince or ſtate under the ban without the 
conſent of the electors. The colleges of the princes and 
imperial cities juſtly complained, and notwithſtanding the 
numberleſs papers publithed on that occaſion, they could not 
obtain the ſatisfaction they required, till the acceſſion gt 
Charles VI. to the imperial throne. The electors inſerted 
in his capitulation, that he ſhould not pronounce the ban 


without the knowledge and conſent of the electors, princes, | 


and ſtates of the empire5. This emperor exprefles him. 
ſelf thus, concerning the forms to. which he ſubmitted him. 
ſelf on theſe occafions : * When the proceſs is about to. 
end, the acts of it ſhall be laid before the general diet, to be 
taken into conſideration, and examined by deputies of the 
three colleges of the empire, half catholics and half pro. 
teſtants, who ſhall be exprefly ſworn for that purpoſe, 
Their opinion ſhall be reported to the electors, princes, 
and ſtates aſſembled, who ſhall pronounce thereon the final 
concluſion. The ſentence, after confirmation by us or our 


 commiſtaries, ſhall be publiſhed in our name, and the execy. 


tion ſhall no otherwiſe be accompliſhed than by the tenor of 
the regulations of execution, and by the ſame circle to which 
the proſcribed perion belonged, or where he inhabited, 
We will detain nothing of what ſhall be forfeited, either for 
ourſelves or our houſe, but the whole ſhall be incorporated 
in the empire; and, before all things, the injured party ſhall 
receive ſatisfaction,” ?“ 

This clauſe was inſerted in the capitulation of the emperor 
Charles VII. and ought to be conſidered as part of the treaties 


of Munſter and Oſnabrug; the plenipotentiaries having be— 


forehand guarantied what ſhould be decided in the affair by 


the princes of the empire. 


HOUSE of AUSTRIA. 


6 France ſhall pay, in three equal payments, the ſum of 
three millions of livres Tournois to Ferdinand-Charles, 
archduke of Inſpruck, after Spain ſhall have conſented to 
the alienation of Alſatia and the other ſeſſions by the treaty 
of Munſter.” 985 8 


This prince being dead, the three millions were paid to his 
brother Sigiſmund- Francis in 1663, 1664, and 1665. | 


HOUSES of BAVARIA, PALATINE, and 
BRANDENBURG. 


The houſe of Bavaria ſhall remain poſſcfled of the NI 


The temporal and ſpiritual princes have each ſingly a vote; but the prelates 
and counts vote by benches, each bench having one vote. III. The college 
of the free or imperial cities. Theſe cities, in the times of confulion, Cotir 
federated for the benefit of trade, and for mutual defence againſt the princes, 
and at length became ſo powerful as to make the third eitate or college ot 
the empire. Bremen is ſaid to begin the aſſociation in the year 1194 
There are now about ſixty imperial cities, or hanſe-towns in German”. | 
The empire was divided by Maximilian, about the year 150, fit! ue 
ſix, and, twelve years after, into ten circles ; namely, Franconia, Evi 
Suabia, the Upper Rhine, Weſtphalia, Lower Saxony, Auſtria, Burgunds, 
the Lower Rhine, and Upper Saxony, In each of theſe circles there 154 
director for the management of civil, and a chief for regulating mint; 
affairs. The directors are fixed, but the chiefs or generals are choſer © 
the circles; each circle appointing the general to command the forces 
obliged to find in defence of the empire. To the directors the 1mpe"! * 
chamber commit the execution of their decrees. The circles having mud 
things to manage, hold trequent diets, in which they take meaſurcs foi 
their ſafety, and upon occation, they neg-itate with the diets of other eirells; 
and when this is done with a view to ſome certain point, they asg + 
Confederate Circles. | ; _ 
£ Though this was inſerted in the capitulation of the emperor Jol-j'» 
yet he, by his own authority, put under the ban of the empire the eic“ 
of Cologn and Bayaria, __ ; 
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dignity, the Upper Palatinate, and the county of Cham, 
2 . gi the electors Palatine. In virtue of 
this ceſſion, the elector of Bavaria ſhall renounce all the debt 
of thirteen millions, and all his pretenſions to the Upper 

A. , 

. of Bavaria, though he was omitted at the time 
when the number of electors was ſettled by the golden bull, 
had formerly enjoyed the eleCtoral dignity alternately with 
the counts Palatine. The elector Maximilian-Emmanuel, in 
his manifeſto againſt the emperor Leopold, in the beginning 
of the year 1701, expreſſes himſelf thus: 

« The electoral dignity is very ancient in my houſe, by the 
concordat of Pavia, between-the emperor Lewis of Bavaria, 
(from whom I am deſcended) and Adolphus, ſon of Rodol- 
phus of Bavaria, brother to the emperor Lewis, and author 
of the Rodolphin branch. The dignity which belonged to 
the houſe of Bavaria, was to be enjoyed alternately by the 
chiefs of the two branches of which that houſe was then 
compoſed. Some time after the Pavian concordat, the em- 
eror Charles IV, declared enemy of the princes of my branch, 


publiſhed the golden bull, wherein he appointed that the 


eldeſt ſons of the electors ſhould always ſucceed their fathers. 
A prince of the Rodolphin branch enjoyed the electorate of 
my houſe when that bull was publiſhed. His ſon, by virtue 
of this golden bull, kept poſleſſion of the electorate, which 
by the Pavian concordat was to come to the eldeſt of my 
branch. His uſurpation was continued by his deſcendants, 
notwithſtanding the proteſtations of my anceſtors ſo often 
repeated and renewed in full diet by duke William of Bavaria, 
my great grand- father. 2 

« An eighth electorate ſhall be created in favour of the 


count Palatine, his heirs and ſucceſſors of the Rodolphin 


branch, together with all the Lower Palatinate, and in caſe 


the Willelmine branch ſhould happen to be extinct, and the 


Rodolphin ſurvive, then the Upper Palatinate and county of 
Cham ſhall return to the Palatine, and the eighth electorate 
ſhall be ſuppreſſed.“ 

The treaties of Weſtphalia have ſettled nothing about the 
vicariate of the empire b. At the death of Ferdinand III. 
the elector of Bavaria claimed that dignity as annexed to his 
electorate, or rather to the Upper Palatinate, of which he 
was poſſeſſed. The elector Palatine maintained, on the con- 
trary, that the vicariate belonged to him as count of the 


Lower Palatinate; and the golden bull ſeems to favour his 


pretenſions, where it is ſaid, © whenever the empire ſhall be- 
come vacant, the illuſtrious count Palatine of the Rhine, 
high-ſteward of the holy Roman empire, ſhall be vicar of 
the empire.“ 1. It is not natural that it ſhould be forgot 
to give the title of elector to the count Palatine, if the vica- 
riate had been annexed ro his electorate. 2. The golden 
bull calls him count Palatine of the Rhine, from whence it 
might be inferred that he was vicar of the empire by virtue of 
the Lower and not of the Upper Palatinate. This queſtion 
divided the whole empire, and in vain did arbitrators offer to 
decide it. Theſe two princes, in May 1724, came to an 
agreement, that for the future they ſhould exerciſe the office 
of vicar in common in ſome neutral place appointed for that 
purpoſe. Accordingly the vicariate was ſo adminiſtered in 


the vacancy of the empire, after the death of Charles VI. 


Several princes proteſted againſt this agreement, which, to 
have the force of a law, ought to have had the conſent of 
the emperor and the diet. At the death of the emperor 
Charles VII, the elector of Bavaria, his ſon, came a new 
agreement, whereby the vicariate was to be exerciſed al- 
ternately. . | | 

Purſuant to the 48th article of the treaty of Munſter, and 
the 4th of Oſnabrug, wherein it was agreed that the ſucceſ- 
fion of Juliers (undecided ſince the year 1609) ſhould be 
ſettled without delay, Frederic William, elector of Bran- 
denburg, and prince William, Palatine of the Rhine, duke 


of Neuburg, figned at Cleves the gth of September, 1666, 


a treaty which was afterwards confirmed by the emperor 
Leopold. | 


* 


The duke of Neuburg and his heirs ſhall keep the du- 


d When there is no king of the Romans, (that is no perſon choſen in the 
emperor's life time as his preſumptive heir, who upon the emperor's de. 
ceaſe immediately fills the throne upon his coronation, without a ſecond 
election) the golden bull has provided for the adminiſtration of the govern- 
ment, by the electors Palatine and of Saxony, who have the title of Vicars 
of the empire. Each of theſe has his diſtrict, and they have likewiſe an 
Aulic Council, called the Tribunal of the Vicariate. Their acts are valid 
and binding; and, for the greater ſecurity, care is taken to inſert an article 
in the new emperor's capitulation, by which he promiſes to ratify in the ful- 

ſt manner whatever the vicars of the empire have done during the vacancy, 

There are vicars of the emperor, as well as of the empire, but theſe 
offices widely differ. For, by virtue of his imperial power, the emperor 
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chics of Juliers and Bergs, and the lordſhips of Winnendaal 
and Breſques. The elector of Brandenburg, and his heirs 
ſhall potleſs the duchy of Cleves and the counties of La 
Marc and Ravenſburg.“ 

The county of Ravenſtein, about which the parties did not 
agree in 1666, has fince been ceded to the Palatine houſe. 

The countries of the ſucceſſion of Juliers ſhall remain 
inviolably allied. The contracting parties ſhall uſe the titles 
in common, and mutually guaranty the poſſeſſion.“ | 

The treaty of Cleves thall in no way be detrimental to 
the pretenſions, any princes may form, to the ſucceſſion of 
Juliers.“ | | | 

This clauſe of reſerving the rights of Saxony and Deux— 
Ponts, ſeems to make this treaty of Cleves only a proviſional 
agreement. But how can ſuch a clauſe be reconciled with 
the mutual guaranty between Brandenburg and Newburg ? 
Theſe kinds of contrarieties are too often to be found in trea- 
ties. This of Cleves, where the Palatine branch of New— 
burg is only mentioned, might have met with objections at 
the death of the laſt eleQtor Palatine : they were removed by 
the treaty, the prince of Saltzbach concluded with the king 
of Pruſſia, by which the partition, and other diſpoſitions of 
1666, are confirmed, 

As an equivalent for reſigning the Hither Pomerania to 
the Swedes, the elector of Brandenburg and his ſucceſſors, 
princes of his houfe, ſhall hold as immediate fiefs of the em- 
pire, the archbiſhopric of Magdeburg, excepting the four 
bailliwicks of Querfurt, Guterbok, Dam, and Borck, given 
to the elector of Saxony; the biſhoprics of Halberſtadt, 
Minden, and Camin. The city of Magdeburg thall enjoy 
all its ancient and other privileges ; the bailliwic of Eglen, 
which belonged to the chapter, ſhall be given to Branden- 
burg, with a fourth part of the canohicates. The chapter 
of Halberſtadt ſhall have no right in the government of the 
biſhopric, and a fourth part of the cinonicate. ſhall! be ex- 
tinguiſhed : Minden ſhall preſerve all its prebends, and 


thoſe of Camin ſhall be ſuppreſſed and united to the Farther 
Pomerania *,” 


LY 


HOUSES of MECK LENBURG, BRUN SWIC- 
LUNENBURG, HESSE, and BADEN. 


** In confideration of the duke of Mecklenburg's reſigning 
the town and port of Wiſmar to the Swedes, he ſhall have, 
as a perpetual and immediate fief, the biſhoprics of Swerin 
and Ratzburg, with the power of ſupprefling the canoni- 
cates of the two chapters, and alſo a feat in the aſſemblies 
of the empire, and of the circle of Lower Saxony, with the 
double title and voice of a prince. For farther ſatisfaction 
to the ſaid duke, there ſhall be given to him the two 
commendams of Mirow and Nimerau belonging to the order 
of Malta.” Rs | | | 

In 1667, Chriſtian Lewis, duke of Mecklenburg, put 
himſelf and dominions under the ſpecial protection of France, 
upon a promiſe of defence againſt all his enemies. The duke 
engaged, on his part, to aid the French with all his forces, 
to receive them into his ſtates, to ſuffer them to raiſe recruits, 
whenever the diſpoſitions of the peace of Weſtphalia were to 
be maintained. 

“ The houſe of Brunſwick-Lunenburg ſhall have the 
alternate ſucceſſion of the biſhopric of Olnabrug, with the 
catholics, for reſigning the coadjutorſhips of Magdeburg, 
Bremen, Halberſtadt, and Ratzburg ; ani! alſo the provoſt- 
ſhip of Walkenreid and monaſtery of Groeningen. The debt 
contracted by duke Ulric with the king of Denmark, and 
granted by the ſaid king to the emperor, who gave it to count 
Tilly, ſhall be annulled. 

* The houſe of Heſſe-Caſſel ſhall retain the abbey of 
Hirsfield with all its dependencies, as the provoſtſhip of Ge- 
lingen, ſaving however the cights of the houſe of Saxony ta 
what it poſſeſſes time immemorial. 

« The landgrave of Heſſe and his ſucceſſors ſhall enjoy 
the bailiwics of Schaemburg, Ruckenburg, Saxenhagen, and 


may delegate his power to any prince in the empire, when he is not in a 
condition to execute it himſelf. But then this yicar is accountable to the 
emperor, who may annul all his acts, or even reſume his office whenever he 
pleaſes. | 

There is alſo a vicariate of the empire in Italy, which has gencrally been 
executed by the dukes of Savoy. a ö 

Hence it appears, that unleſs the emperor 1s deſirous of having a ſuc- 
ceſſor appointed in his life- time, there can be no ſolid reaton atligned for 
the electors giving him an aſſociate, under the title of king of the Romans, 
fince the emperor may devolve any part of his authority upon any prince 
he thinks proper, with the character of Vicar, | 

* See art, Sweden above. 
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Stettenhagen, which belonged to the biſhopric of Minden. 
The right of primogeniture, introduced into the houles of 
Hefle-Catlcl and Heſle-Darmſtadt, ſhall be inviolably ob- 
ſerved.” 

By the right of primogeniture is meant in the empire the 
indiviſibility of the dominions. “ We will (fays Charles IV, 
in the golden bull) that for the future and for ever, the great 
and magnificent principalities, fuch as the kingdom of Bo- 
hemia, the county Palatine of the Rhine, the dukedom of 
Saxony, and the marquiſate of Brandenburg, their lands, 
Juriſdictions, homages, and vatlalages, with their appurte- 
nances and dependencies, ſhall nut be ſhared, divided, or 
diſmembered in any manner whatſoever ; but ſhall remain 
united for ever whole and entire. The eldeſt ſon ſhall ſuc— 
ceed, and the whole domain and right thall belong to him 
alone.” For a long time none but the electoral territories 
enjoyed this privilege. ; 

«© 'The precedency in the aſſemblies of Swabia, and in other 
general or particular diets of the empire, ſhall be alternative 
in the two branches of the houle of Baden.” 


S PA L.N. 


* Al] the articles of the treaty of Vervins, concluded in 
the year 1568, which are not derogated by the treaty of the 
Pyrenees, are again approved and confirmed. | 

Spain proteſts againſt all preſcription, and reſerves to 
itſelf the proſecution of all rights in an amicable way, and 
not otherwiſe, which have not been ex preſly renounced, 
and which are claimed upon France.“ 

Theſe reſerves, the work of arnbition, were only proper 
to inflame it. Obſolete rights are almoſt null, in ſpite of 
proteſtations : that is, they are commonly looked upon as 
neglected pretenſions, and a prince who ſhould think of pur- 
ſuing them by force of arms, would be accuſed of injuſtice 
and breaking the peace, In the treaty of Ryſwick in 1697, 
the French and Dutch renounced all their reſpective preten- 
ſions. Well would it be if this example was followed. The 
circumſtances of the courts of Paris and Madrid, at the time 
of the treaty of Vervins, required the before-mentioned re- 
ſerves. The French and Spaniards had againſt each other 
the ſtrongeſt motives of enmity, They had not yet weak- 
ened one another ſufficiently to be fincerely reconciled. The 
peace of Vervins was therefore really conſidered by Heny IV. 
and Philip IL. only as a truce convenient for their affairs, and 
of which they meant only to avail themſelves, to attack one 
another with more vigour. In theſe diſpoſitions it was natu- 
ral that neither party ſhould recede from what could be re- 
fuſed, or what might be made the ground of ſome preten- 
non, and even of a rupture. Aﬀairs had taken a new turn, 
when the Pyrenean treaty was concluded. The two crowns, 
tired with a revenge, of which they were the victims, could 
make a ſolid peace, becauſe they had felt all the inconvenien- 
cies of a war. Perhaps cardinal Mazarin would have re- 
nounced the reſerves made at Vervins, if he had not feared 
that his vigilant enemies would have charged bim with relin- 
quiſhing ſomething real, and betraying the intereſts of his 
country. | 

When the king of Spain ſaid, he reſerved all the rights 
which he had not expreily renounced, his fincerity ought. 
not to be ſuſpected. It is the fame thing as if he had laid 
ſimply, that he reſerved the rights he had not renounced, 
This is never ſet down in ſo many words in a treaty, nor is 
inſerted at all, There may indecd be in treaties, as in all 
other contracts, articles underſtood and preſumed ; but the 
politicians ſeem to have juſtly made it a rule to have no 
regard to them. The more ſacred the faith of treaties is, 
the more care ſhovld be taken not to give it the leaſt blemiſh. 
Should treaties be ſo framed as to become the object of the 


ſubtleties and ſophiſms of ambition and intereſt? There 


would be nothing ſacred among nations, if tacit conditions 
are admitted in their conventions; for it is but too well 
proved by woful experience, that men's paſſions blind them 
in their cleareſt and molt evident engagements % — 
Every one remembers that in the year 1733 the court of 
France ſent ſore battalions to the aſſiſtance of Dantzick, 


where Staniflaus, King of Poland, was beſieged by the 


* From this very juſt reflection, it may be interred, that nothing is more 
unreatonable than the alliance of France with Bavaria in 1741, and the war 


that cntued in contempt of the guaranty ſtipulated in the 10th article of the 


deſinitiwe treaty ot 1738, to which the ambition and interett of France gave 
the ſubtle mterpretation of foving the rights of a third, which is the motive 
ot her enterprites againit the houte of Auſtria. 

» Ot tis there is a remarkable inttance in the cardmaPs treaty with Oliver 
Cromwell by which Cromwell was to have the harbours of Flanders. In 


/ 


5 T. 


Ruſſians. This weak body of troops was obliged to capitu 
late, and the commanding officer was contented with 1 
ſtipulation of tranſporting them to a port in the Baltic 8c, | 
The preſumed intention of the French was to be fre ind 
they certainly underſtood that they ſhould be tranſported 8 
a neutral port; and yet count Munick ſent them to Peter.. 
burg, where they were treated as priſoners of war. If the 
condition preſumed and underſtood, of a treaty or capitul;. 
tion, had any force, France and her allies would nor have 
failed to complain to the Rulhan court of the treachery gc 
their general, Nothing was faid, only the French officer 
was blamed for his ignorance, and count Munick was ſaid to 
know how to avail himſelf of all his advantages. 

This remark ſerves to juſtify negotiators in the eyes of 
the world, who ſeeking in their treaties a certain conciſenetz 
which would be a great fault, complain of finding there ci. 
cumſtances which to them ſeem ſuperfluous. All the particy. 
lar caſes and parts of an engagement cannot be too carefully 
expreſſed and ſeparated. Plenipotentiaries make this a lau 
unleſs it be in the reduction of an article, by which they 
have not obtained what was deſired. Then they uſe vague 
and cquivocal turns and expreſhons which may give occation 
for ſome explication. In the letters of cardinal Mazarin it 
appears, how much pleaſed he is to give ſuch a turn to ſome 
patlages of the Pyrencan treaty, as France might take ad. 
vantage of them in certain conjunCtures b. 

Ihe infanta Maria- Tereſa, eldeſt daughter of Philip the 
IVtb, ſhall eſpouſe Lewis XIV; and as the public welfare 
and ſafety of the crowns of France and Spain require that, 
being ſo great and powerful, they may not be united in 
one, and that from henceforth the occaſions of ſuch a junction 
be prevented, their moſt chriſtian and catholic majeſties agree 
that the infanta Maria-Tereſa, and her children, male or 
temale, and their deſcendants, ſhall not ſucceed to any of 
of the dominions which now do or ſhall hereafter belong to 
the Spaniſh monarchy. The moſt ſerene infanta ſhall make, 
before her marriage, a formal renunciation to all her rights, 


and ſhall make another jointly with the moſt chriſtian king, 


as ſoon as ſhe ſhall be married.” Theſe words are prefixed 
to the contract of marriage of the infanta with Lewis XIV, 
which is part of the Pyrenean treaty. 


HOUSES of SAVOY, MAN TU A and 
MODENA. | 


* To prevent diſputes reviving between the dukes of Sa— 
voy and Mantua concerning Montſerrat, it is agreed that 
the treaty of Queraſque, concluded the 6th of April, 1641, 
between Lewis XIII, and the emperor Ferdinand II, fhall 
remain in full force. The duke of Savoy ſhall be maintained 
in the poſſeſſion of that part of Montſerrat which has been 
reſigned to him. And the ſaid duke renounces all his pre- 
tenſions to the dukedoms of Mantua and Montſerrat, and as 
a compenſation ſhall poſſeſs the city of Trin, with a territory 
ſufficient to produce fifteen thouſand and fifty crowns of 

old.” | 

„ Pignerol ſhal! be excepted out of the treaty of Queraſque, 
which the duke of Savoy has refigned to France, by particu- 
lar treaties; namely, the treaty of Sr. Germain-en-laye, 
May 5, 1632, and of Turin, July 5, 1632.” 

Ir 1s needleſs to obſerve that France, on the 31ſt of May, 

1631, concluded a private treaty with the duke of Savoy, 
by which the poſſeſſion of Pignerol was ſecured. 
In execution of the firſt article of the treaty of St. Ger- 
main-en-laye, the king of France ſhall pay to the duke of 
Mantua the ſum of four hundred ninety-ſour thouſand crowns, 
and his debtor the duke of Savoy ſhall be diſcharged from 
the ſame. | | 

The caſtles of Reggiolo and Luzzara, with their ter- 


ritories, ſhall be compriſed in the inveſtiture of the duchy 


of Mantua, The duke of Guaſtalla ſhall be obliged to fe- 
ſtore the ſaid caſtles, reſerving the- annual penſion of fix 
thouſand crowns, which he claims as his due. 

Spain conſents to keep garriſon no more in Correggio, 
and promiſes to engage the emperor to the inveſtiture of it 
to the duke of Modena in the ſame manner as he gave it to 
the princes of. Correggio.“ 


the tenth article, inſtead of promiſing to put him in poſſeſſion of the ſaid 
harbours, the cardinal only promiſes to leave the lord Protector in the quiet 
poſſeſſion, ſovereignty, &c. of the ſaid places, —Accordingly the cardinal, 
after the taking of Dunkirk, ordered marſhal Turenne to take poſleſſion ot 
it and keep it, Had this been done, both the reaſon and reſult of the treaty 
had been very different. But Cromwell, by a timely diſcovery of the cal- 
dinal's d-lign, prevented it, and got poſletion of Dunkirk, 
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HOUSE of L ORRAIN. 


6 The moſt Chriſtian king conſents to reſtore the duke of 
Lorrain to his dominions, except the imperial city of Moy- 
envie, united to France by the treaty of Munfter : the duchy 
of Bar, the county of Clermont, the towns of Stenai, Dun, 
Jametz, and their territory, which ſhall remain for ever in- 
corporated in the crown of Frapce. The fortification of 
Nantz ſhall be demoliſhed. The dukes of Lorrain ſhall diſ- 
band their forces, and be obliged to give free paſſage to the 
troops France ſhall have occaſion to fend into Alſatia, Briſac, 
or Philipfburg. In caſe the duke of Lorrain refuſes to ratify 
theſe conditions, the King of France ſhall remain in poſſeſſion 
of Lorrain.” | 

Theſe conditions left hardly any thing to the duke of 
Lorrain but an empty title. It was reſolved to pnniſh him for 
his infidelities, and prevent the dangers to be feared from his 
inconſtancy. Prefled however by the moſt earneſt ſollicira- 
tions, Cardinal Mazarin agreed by the treaties of Vincennes, 
of the 28th of February, 1661, to reſtore to the duke of 
Lorrain, Dun, and the dutchy of Bar, on condition that 
France ſhould remain poſſeſſed of Sirk, with its thirty depen- 
dent villages ; hold in full ſovereignty Caufinan, Saarburg, 


Phalſburg, with the dependencies of Malville belonging to 


Bar, and alſo enjoy the rights over the caſtle of Montclair, 
which the dukes of Lorrain held jointly with the elector of 
Treves. It would be tedious to name all the places which 
were reſigned to France by the duke, and which formed a 
paſſage for the French troops from Metz into Alſetia, with- 
out touching the duke's dominions. This road was half a 
league wide, and thirty in length. 

In conſequence of his rights in Montclair, the king of 
France at Fontainbleau, the 12th of October, 1661, con- 
cluded a treaty with the elector of Treves. It was agreed 
that the caſtle of Montclair ſhould be demoliſhed for ever. 

The duke of Lorrain had no ſooner agreed to the articles 
of the treaty of Vincennes, than he repented of it, and was 
extremely uneaſy at his ſituation, He entered upon a nego- 
tiation which ended in a moſt extraordinary treaty, and 
which is univerſally known, the treaty of Montmartre, the 
6th of February 1662. The duchies of Lorrain and Bar 
were to be united to the kingdom of France, after the death 
of Charles IV, on condition that all the princes of his 


houſe ſhould be ingrafted into the royal family, and ſucceed 


to the crown according to their rank of primogeniture, after 
the princes of the houſe of Bourbon. Till this union was 
compleated, the king of France was to begin with garriſon- 
ing Marſal. 

This treaty did not take place, and to end all differences 
concerning Lorrain, a new agreement was figned at Metz 
the 31ſt of Auguſt 1663, The king was to be put in poſ- 
ſeſſion of Martial, with a clauſe to reſtore it within a year to 
the duke of Lorrain, with the fortifications blown up, or to 
keep it, giving an equivalent. The treaty of Vincennes 
was confirmed in all its articles, except only that the duke 
might incloſe Nantz with a bare wall, | 


The UNITED PROVINCES. 


4 Philip IV. king of Spain, acknowledges the freedom, 
independence, and ſovereignty of the United Provinces, 


Tenounces all his rights thereto, and conſents to treat with 
the States-general.“ | | 


It may be aſked, whether the States-general, by virtue of 
this treaty, acquired the rights and pretenfions the Kings of 
Spain had formed upon ſome of their neighbours, as dukes 
of Guelders, counts of Holland, &. The ſolution of this 
queſtion has been given in what was ſaid of the tacit and 
preſumed conditions of a treaty. The States-general of the 
United provinces, and the particular ſtates of each province, 
having neglected to ſtipulate that they ſtood in the place and 
ſtead of the kings of Spain, acquired only the right of go- 
verning themſeives : all beyond that remained to the kings 
of Spain and their ſucceſſors in the ſovereignty of the Ne- 
therlands. g 

« Befhdes the United Provinces, the States-general ſhall 
hold and enjoy the town and mayoralty of Bois-le-duc, the 
towns of Bergen-op-zoom, Breda, Maeſtricht, with their 
juriſdiction ; the county of Vroonhoff, Grave, the country 
of Kuik, Hulſt and its Bailliwick ; Hulſter Ambacht, Axele 
Ambacht. As to the three quarters of Outremeuſe, namely, 


Delem, Fauquermont, and Roleduc, they ſhall remain in 


their preſent fate, and in caſe of diſpute, it ſhall be amica- 
bly decided.” | | 
Number 143 
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A diſpute did ariſe between Spain and the United Provinces 


concerning theſe three quarters. An agreement was made 
the 25th'of February and the 27th of May 1658, by which 
they were to be equally divided between Spain and the States- 
general. The next year, December the 13th, another 
treaty, by way of interim, was alſo figned by theſe two 
powers. The affair was not finally ſettled till the 26th of 
December 1661, when it was agreed by a treaty, that the 
king of Spain ſhould pofleſs the country of Fauquemont 
and Dalem, and the town and caſtle of Roleduc. The 
towns and caſtles of Fauquemont and Dalem, and the 
country of Roleduc, were to remain to the United Pro- 
vinces. 

** Neither the Spaniards nor States-general ſhall build any 
new forts in the Low-countries, or cut canals that may be 
prejudicial to either of the parties. The catholic King ſhall 
demoliſh the forts of St. Job, St. Donas, the Star, St. Tereſa, 
St. Frederic, St. Iſabella, St. Paul, and the redoubt called 


Pape-mutz. The States-general ſhall demoliſh the two forts 


in the iſle of Caſant, called Orange and Frederic, the two 
forts of Pas, and all thoſe on the eaſt fide of the Scheld, 
except Lillo and Kildrecht, called Spinola. 

The king of Spain renounces all his rights to Graves, 
the country of Kierk and their dependencies, which the prince 
of Orange held formerly by mortgage, and of which the 
States-general gave him the property in the year 1611. He 
alſo renounces all his pretenfions to the cities apd lordſhips 
of Lingen, Bevergern, and Kloppenburg, which ſhall remain 
to the prince of Orange and his heirs. - 

The ſubjects on both ſides are declared capable of inhe- 
riting one another, either by will or without, according to 
the cuſtom of the places. | | 

* Both parties ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of the countries 
and commerce which they hold in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. 
The Spaniards ſhall enjoy the privileges they now poſſeſs in 
the Eaſt Indies, without extending them farther, and the 
ſubjects of the States-general ſhall not frequent the places 
where the Caſtilians are ſettled. 

* The Spaniards, and ſubjects of the United Provinces, 
ſhall not fail to or trade in the harbours, ports, forts, 


lodgments, or caſtles, or any other places belonging to the 
other party in the Eaſt Indies.” 8 


BASIL, SWISS CANTON S, and ſome 
HANSE-TOWNS. 


* The eity of Bafil and the Swiſs Cantons are in no way 
ſubject to the tribunals and courts of the empire. 

The free cities which are included in the dominions 
poſſeſſed by the Swedes in Germany ſhall preſerve the ſame 
liberty of navigation which they have hitherto enjoycd, as 


well with regard ro the empire as to foreign kingdoms, re- 
publics and ſtates.“ 1 


NAMEs of the PRINCES, &c. Parties and . 


of the TREATIES of WESTPHALIA. 


The emperor and houſe of Auſtria, France, Sweden; the 


electors of Mentz, Bavaria, Saxony, Brandenburg; the 


biſhops of Bamberg and Wirzburg, the princes of Saxe 
Altenburg, Brandenburg-Culmbach, Brunſwick-Lunenburg, 
Zell, Grubenhagen, Wolffenbuttle, Calemberg, Mecklenburg, 
Wirtemberg, Heſſe-Caſſel, Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Baden, Saxe- 


Lavenburg ; the counts and barons of the Bench of Wete- 
rania and of Franconia; the cities of Straſburg, Ratiſbon, 


Lubeck, Nuremberg, Ulm, &c. 

All theſe parties ſhall be obliged to defend and maintain 
all and every of the conditions of the peace of Weſtphalia 
without diſtinction of perſons or religion. In caſe any dif- 
ference ariſes, endeavours ſhall be uſed to decide it in an 
amicable manner; it that method fails, the injured party ſhall 
be aided with all the forces of the others.” 


FOROTCLTA2AT 0 5NS 


The pope's nuntio at Munſter proteſted againſt the peace 
of Weſtphalia on the 14th and 28th of October, 1648. A 
month after, pope Innocent himſelf made his proteſtation. 
The 2oth of January 1649, Charles II. duke of Mantua 
proteſted againſt the ſtipulations concerning his diſputes with 
the duke of Savoy. EO 
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After this account of the Weſtphalian and Pyrenean 
treaties, and of thoſe relating thereto, it will not be im- 
proper to add a few remarks before we come to the peace 
of Oliva. | 2 i 

Perſons deſigned for negotiation cannot ſufficiently ſtudy 
the treaties of Munſter and Oſnabrug. They are perfect 
patterns in their kind, for order, preciſion, and clearnels. 
The ſuperior genius of the miniſters who framed them is con- 
ſpicuous throughout. Beholding at once an affair in all us 
different views and lights; perfectly informed of the interetts 
on which they were treating, their near or diſtant relations; 
they diſcarded whatever was foreign to the point, and re— 
jected all vague and ſuperfluous expreſſions, which throw no 
light upon the ſubject. | 

It is not ſo eaſy as may be imagined, to give a good 
form to a treaty. How many plenipotenriaries who deterve 
the reputation they have gained, have ſplit upon this rock ? 
Some can hardly be followed ; no order in the ideas, no 
connexion in the matters; and the reader who wants 1n- 
ſtruction is to begin with unravelling a chaos. Others there 
are who ſeck to inſert in their treaties the fineſſes they uſed 
in the courſe of their negotiation ; they are dark, confuſed, 
indiſtinct; their meaning muſt be guefled. Theſe cannot 
finiſh an article without flipping in ſomething ſuperfluous; 
they ſwell minute things, and love to contider them as 
important objects, thinking their negotiation will thereb 
acquire the more dignity. | 

If ſuch conſiderable defects are often found in treaties 
penned by men of rare talents in bufineſs, what a ſubject tor 


criticiſm muſt the acts of thoſe be, who are little verſed in 


affairs, of a narrow genius, and owe ſolely to favour the hon- 
our of being charged with the intereſt of their country and 
of wording its treaties ? 


Another remark may be added for the ſake of thoſe readers 


who have no knowledge of this ſubject; that, beſides the 
conventions which form the public law, there are, in all the 
treaties, articles of another kind. Theſe concern only the 
moment wherein the treaty is concluded, and, as conſequently 
they cannot have any influence for the future, need not to be 
enlarged upon; ſuch are the ſtipulations for the reſtitution 
of a province, a place, a caſtle to a ſtate from which it had 
been taken: or for reſtoring things to their former ſituation 
without creating any new title, In ſpeaking of the houſe of 
Hefle-Caflel, was there any occafion to ſay, that the pleni- 
potentiaries of Munſter and Oſnabrug agreed that there ſhould 
be paid to the ſaid houſe one hundred thouſand rixdollars 
within the ſpace of nine months, and at the expence of the 
archbiſhops of Mentz and Cologn, the biſhops of Paderborn 
and Munſter, and the abbot of Fuld? It ſhould, however, 
have been mentioned, it Heſſe had made ſo great a figure 
in the war as Sweden. | 

There are alſo another ſort of articles, which are omitted 
becauſe they are mere matters of form, and common to all 
treaties of peace, They never fail to begin with ſaying 
«© There ſhall be a true and perpetual peace between the 
parties : hoſtilities ſhall ceaſe : there ſhall be a general am- 
neſty on both fides: all the priſoners ſhall be releaſed without 
ranſom : the ſubjects of the two powers may reſort to and 
ſettle in each other's territories, &c.” The whole concludes 
with a promiſe of faithfully performing engagements, and 
ratifying them within ſuch a time. 

Ic may not be amiſs to examine an important queſtion 
concerning the ratification of treaties, which ſome conſider 
as an act neceſſary to their validity, whilſt others think it 
only a form authorized by cuſtom which gives authenticity 
to the engagements but adds nothing to their force. 


* 
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Grotius is of this laft opinion. “ We may (favs he) be 


bound by another man's act, if it appears that we hv 


deputed and empowered him to act tor us, either ag gy; 
agent in that particular buſineſs, or under a general quali. 
cation. And it may likewiſe happen that where the comic. 
ſion is general, he that is ſo commillioned may bind us b. 
acting contrary to his private inſtructions : for here are tw, 
diſtinct acts of the will, the one whereby we bind our{ely,, 
to confirm and ratify whatever our agent ſhall do in ſuch ;y 
affair; the other, whereby we bind our agent, that he (1,1 
not act beyond our ſecret inſtructions. This we obſerve on 
account of thoſe things which embafladors promiſe tor the; 
maſters, by virtue of their inſtructions, but exceeding thei; 
private orders.” 

* A ſovereign (adds the ſame author) is bound by the 46 
of his miniſter, in caſe he tranſgreſs not the bounds of bis 
public office, though he act contrary to his private infec. 
tions. If a miniſter trantgreſs his commiſſion, and promiſ: 
more than he can perform, he himſelf ſhall be bound to the 
full value, unleſs ſome law ſufficiently Known ſhall prevey; 
it, If there ſhall be found any fraud in the, caſe, that is, it 
he ſhall pretend to have more power than was really given 
him, he thall then be obliged to fatisfy tor the damage there. 
by ſuſtained; and if through his crime great injury be done 
to the adverſe party, he ſhall be bound to ſuffer puniſhment, 
anſwerable to his crime. In the firſt caſe. his goods ſhall 
make ſatisfaction, and if theſe fail, his corporal liberty: in 
the latter caſe, his perſon or his goods, or both, according 
to the greatneſs of his crime.” 

The author who publiſhed, ſome years fince, an eſſay 
upon the principles of law and morality, ſeems to have juſter 
notions of this matter than Grotius. After having eſta. 
bliſhed his principles concerning the engagements contracted 
by an agent, he adds, © the inconveniency from the unfaith- 
fulneſs of embaſſadors, is remedied by the reciprocal ſtipu- 
lation of the exchange of the ratifications, which is as 
much as to ſay, that the time agreed for ſending the rati- 
fications is allowed to the fovereigns to fee whether their 
private inſtructions have been executed ; and in caſe they 


have not been followed, to retract the promiſes made by their 


embaſladors.” 

Indeed a treaty 1s not in full force till ratified by the 
powers that made it. To adopt this principle is certainly 
the intereſt of every prince, in order to avoid the danger of 


being a victim to the preſumption, infidelity, or corruption 


of a miniſter, whom he charges with the care of diſcuſſing 
and ſettling his right and pretenfions. If the force of the 
expreſhons uſed in drawing up an embaſlador's full powers 
be only attended to, there 1s no doubt that the ratification 
of the treaties is to be conſidered as a ſuperfluous formality. 
But here we muſt be on our guard; we muſt not reaſon 
upon the particular ideas raiſed by the expreſſions, ſo much 
as upon a general idea of a full power. Now how extenfive 
ſoever the full powers of a plenipotentiary may be, we know 
how to give the ſtyle its due value; and an embaſſador him- 
ſelf ſcruples not to own a hundred times in the courſe of 
a negotiation, that his hands are tied up, that he waits for 
tarther inſtructions, &c. Since the authority of a miniſter 
is actually limited, though by his full power it ſeems to be 
without bounds, it may from thence be inferred, that a 
treaty has not all its force till ratified by the prince, nor till 
then becomes obligatory, It would therefore be imprudent 
to ſtipulate that the conventions ſhould be evecuted at the 
time of figning : this is what has not been duly attended to 
by ſome embaſſadors. 


. II. 


PACIFIC AT ION or Tit NORTH, PEACE 


C OPEN HAG E N, &c. 


ARGARET of Waldemar, called by the hiſtorians the 
Senuram:s of the north, about the vear 1387, united 
the three kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, and Norway, 
and having formed the grand defign of making, in ſome 
meaſure, all her ſubjects but one nation, ſhe ailembled at 
Calmar, in 1392, the Statcs-gencral of the three kingdoms, 


who very readily conſented to the union. It was ſettled by 
a ſolemn treaty, that the Danes, Swedes, and Norwegiags, 
ſhould preſerve their reſpeCtive laws, cuſtoms, and privi- 
leges, though united under one head, and that the King 
elected by turns by each nation, ſhould reſide among taoir 
by whom he was choſen, | 
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Eric, her nephew, ſucceeded Margaret; but being de- 
poſed by his ſubjects for his ill conduct, Chriſtopher of Ba— 
varia was placed on the throne in his room. Though this 
election was managed folely by the Danes, it was confirmed 
by the Swedes, whole turn it was to chuſe. 'They had not 
afterwards the ſame complaiſance, for the ſtates of Denmark 
having cholen Chriltiern of Oldenburgh to ſucceed Chriſtopher 
of Bavaria, the Swedes conferred their crown on Charles 
Canutſon, of the race of their ancient kings . | 

The treaty of Calmar from hence began to be productive 
of calamities in the north, inſtead of the advantages in- 
tended by Margaret. The un'on being diflolved, could not 
but create animoſities between the three kingdoms, as it had 
confounded their intereſts, and piven them rights and pre- 
tenſions upon one another. The kings of Denmark looked 
upon the election of Canutſon, as an encroachment upon 
their authority. They imagined Sweden was to be one of 
their provinces ; and indeed that kingdom muſt have ſub- 
mitted to the Daniſh yoke, if Guſtavus Vaſa had not found 


in the foreſts of Dalecarlia, avengers of their country. 


The cruel war between Sweden and Denmark was not 
yet at an end, when a new ſource of diſcord was formed 
in the north during the war which the Muſcovites carried 
into Livonia about the middle of the fixteenth century. 
Gothart Kettler, grand maſter of the Teutonic order, and 
as ſuch, ſovereign of Livonia, was not in condition to op— 
poſe the irruption of his enemies. Revel, deſpairing of re- 
lief, ſought the protection of Sweden, and ſubmitted to 
that crown 1n 1560, whoſe example was quickly followed 
by all Eſtonia, ot which that city is the capital. 

The Swedes believing they could not preſerve their new 
acquiſition but by the deſtruction of the Teutonic order, 
refuſed all aſſiſtance to Kettler. He, out of revenge, and 


to ſave at leaſt ſome part of his dominions, refigned to the 


Poles all his right to Livonia, reſerving only Courland, 
for which he conlented to do homage. When the Muſco- 
vites were repulſed, the Poles aſſerted their claim to the 
ceſſion of Kettler, and demanded of Sweden, Revel and 
Eſtonia, which had not been able to throw off the yoke of 
their lawful ſovereign for the ſake of a new one. The Swedes 


knew perhaps, that a nation abandoned by their prince, is 


no longer ſubject to him, and therefore only anſwered the 


Poles by taking up arms. 


It was hoped, that the bloody wars kindled by this diſ- 
pute were going to end, when the Poles were ſeen to give 
their crown to Sigiſmund, eldeſt fon of John king of Swe— 
den and Catherine Jagellon, a princeſs whoſe name was 
dear to them, and whole anceſtors had governed the republic 
with glory. The calm, however, was ſhort and tranſient, 
John died in 1592; his fon went immediately into Sweden 
to be crowned, but he made too inuch haſte to return to 


bis Poliſh dominions before he had eſtabliſhed his authority 
over the Swedes ; and, committing a ſecond error worſe than 


the firſt, he reſigned to the republic of Poland his rights, as 
king of Sweden, to Livonia. 

This imprudent conduct the more eafily raiſed diſcontents, 
as Charles of Sudermania, brother of the late king, had been 
endeavouring to gain a party. This able and ambirious 


prince roufed the pride of the Swedes, by repreſenting to 


them, that their ſtruggles to avoid the tyranny of the Danes 
were become fruitlets, if they did not take courage and 
prevent their country from being a province of Poland. He 


deſcribed the Poles as greedy and ſevere republicans, who 


were going to be inveſted with all the high offices of Sweden 
in order to cruſh her, and whole violences were much more to 
be dreaded than thoſe of the Danes; ſince the religion of the 
kingdom could not be ſafe under a prince whole court ſwarmed 
with prieſts of the Romith religion. 5 

Sigiſmund, informed of what was conttiving againſt him, 
thought his preſence might reclaim or awe the Swedes ; but 
it was too late. Charles of Sudermania, who had ſecured to 
his intereſts all the orders of the ſtate, prevented his entrance 
into the kingdom, and defeating the troops which attended 
him, cauſed himſelf to be proclaimed king ®. This war 
ſometimes interrupted or waged with leſs vigour, by reaſon 
of the old quarrels between Sweden and Denmark, took up 
the whole reign of Charles IX, and employed his ſon, the 
great Guſtavus Adolphus, till-upon his expedition into Ger- 
many to aſſiſt the proteſtants, he concluded with Poland the 
truce ef fix years, mentioned in the foregoing chapter. 


*The ſame with Charles VIII. | 

In 1604 about 147 years after the Ceath of Charles VIII. PAR 

„It mut be obſerved, that it was not from the treaty of Roſtchild that 
Frederic fell of, but from the preliminary treaty of Tottrup, concluded the 
18th of February by the mediation of England. This he refuſed to ratity, 
+; thinking it 100 diſadvantageous. The king of Sweden, who had paſled 
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Peace at length prevailed in the north. In 1613 the 
Danes had ſolemnly renounced all their rights to Sweden: 
they had the trifling conſolation left them, of bearing the 
arms of that kingdom, and Norway was not conteſted, It 
is true, the truce between the Swedes and the Poles was 
only for a ſhort ſpace, but it was very eaſy to dry vp the 
fountain of all their diſputes. It was the intereſt of Poland 
to ſeek peace, as being almoſt exhauſted, whilſt Sweden had 
viſibly gained an aſcendant in the north. The making a 
ſecond truce in 1635, inſtead of a treaty, was done on pur- 
pole to manage the Poles, and by leaving them in ſome hopes 
of recovering their, loſt provinces, to render more eaſy an 
accommodation, oppoſed by, the emperor's emiffaries, and 
neceflary to promote the progreſs of the Swedes in Germany. 

Caſimir, attacked by the Muſcovites, and diſturbed by 
the revolt of the Coflacks, began in 1654 a negotiation, of 


which the truce of 1635 was to be the baſis, peace was juſt 


going to be ſettled, when his miniſter at Stockholm, pro- 
teſted againſt the coronation of Charles Guſtavus, two days 
after the abdication of queen Chriſtina, 

This ſpark rekindled a flame which ſpread over the north. 
The Swedes thinking themſelves abuſed, demanded var, and 
the new king, had his troops and finances heen proportioned 
to his grand deſigns, would have inſtant! - gratified his ſub- 
jects. He ſpent the reſt of the year 1654 in making prepa- 
rations, exerciſing and augmenting his forces, amaſſing money, 
and forming a ſtrict alliance with the the elector of Bran- 
denburg, duke of Pruſſia, and in the beginning of the next 
year he entered Poland at the head of his army. ä 

Never was progreſs more rapid; all gave way to Charles's 


furious attacks, terror flew before him and diſarmed his ene- 


mies; was It as eaſy to keep as to make great conqueſts, 
Caſimir would never have recovered his crown. Charles re- 
ſolved to demolith him, and his obſtinacy proved the ſafety 
of his enemy. The Poles, who had trembled for fear, were 
fired with reſentment; their ſhame for behaving ſo cowardly, 
rendered their courage the more impetuous, and they formed 
an army, which was a more honourable aſylum for Caſimir 
than Sileſia, where he had been forced to conceal himſelf. 

The Muſcovites, who were at war with the Poles, began 
to look with a jealous eye upon the power of the Swedes, 
and made a diverſion in Livonia, On the other hand, the 
princes of the ſouth, and weſt of Europe, would no longer 
be indifferent ſpectators of the quarrels in the north. The 
emperor Ferdinand III. ſeized the opportunity of revenging 
the injury done him by the peace of Weſtphalia, and ſeeing 
Caſimir's affairs begin to be reſtored, ſent him ſuccours, and 
engaged Lenmark to make a diverſion in favour of the 
Poles. The cham of Tartary marched at the ſame time to 
their aid a hundred thouſand men, which rendered ineffectual 
the alliance Sweden had juſt made with Ragotzki, prince of 
Tranſilvania. 

In turning his principal forces againſt the Danes, Charles 
Guſtavus ſaw himſelf obliged to ſtand upon the defenfive in 
Poland; and from that time the elector of Brandenburg, 
thinking it his intereſt to renounce his alliance, concluded 
with Caſimir, the 17th of September 1657, the famous 
treaty of Velau. Denmark had the ſame fare as Poland had 
endured, that kingdom was almoſt entirely conquered, and 
Frederic III. quickly concluded a ſeparate peace. 

The peace of Roſtchild, ſigned the 8th of March 1658, 
and managed by France and England, would have ,aved the 
way to the pacification of the north, had it taken effect. But 
Frederic, encouraged by his allies, was aſhamed of his fear- 
fulneſs. The arms of Sweden were repreſented to him as an 
irreſiſtible torrent, but which flows away and diſappears ſo 
much the more ſuddenly, as its waters are carried with the 
greater violence. - The aſſiſtance of the United Provinces, 
and their declaration of war againſt Charles, determined the 
court of Denmark to fall off from the terms they had ac- 
cepted b. | 

All Europe would at length have taken part in the quarrel 
of the north, if France and England, by a treaty of the 21ft 
of May 1659, had not agreed with the United Provinces to 
take the ſpeedieſt and moſt effectual meaſures for reſtoring 
tranquility. The States-general withdrew their ſuccours 
from the Danes; the Engliſh promiſed to give none to Swe- 
den, and the firſt fruits of this negotiation was a peace ſigned 
at Elſenor the gth of December 1659, between Charles 
Guſtavus and the United Provinces. | 


into Zealand over the ice, continued his march to Roſtchild, and beſieged 
Copenhagen ; but at the repeated inſtances of the French and Engliſh 
minitters, the peace was concluded the 8th of March following. The 
treaty of Toitrup was the baſis of that of Roſtchild, which was executed 
after having been duly ratified by his Swediſh mijeſty at Gottenburgh the 
24th of March, and by the Dane at Copenhagen the 29th, 
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Fortune who had laviſhed her favours upon the Swedes, once how extremely nice princes ſomnetinics are, and yet ealy 
began to forſake them and incline to their enemy, but nothing to be ſatisfied ©. 3 ö 5 
haſtened more the ſucceſs which the mediators, aflembled “ Sweden ſhall poſſeſs in full ſovereignty the iſland ot 
at Oliva and Copenhagen, flattered themſelves with, than the Bornholm.“ ; | f 
death of Charles Guſtavus. This prince, worthy of the This iſland was alſo given to Sweden Ma particular act, 
great Adolphus's throne, and one of the moſt illuſtrious per- which is generally annexed to the treaty of Copenhagen, 
{ons of his age, died the 23d of February 1660. His courage * The king of Denmark refigns to Sweden the fiets g 
could not brook making a peace in circumſtances, wherein Bahns, with all their dependencies, and likewiſe al} his 
his enemies had leſs occafion for it than he. His ſon ſigned juriſdictions, both eccleſiaſtical and civil, on the ifle of Ryo, 
the treaty of Oliva the 34 of May 1660, with Poland, the ** The ſhips of the king of Sweden and of his ſubjects, 9. 
emperor Leopold, and the elector of Brandenburg. The what province ſoever, ſhall not be liable to any toll, ſcaret, 
treaty of Copenhagen was concluded the 6th of June the viſit, detention or charge, in paſſing the Sound and the Bj, 
ſame year, between Sweden and Denmark. * All the effects belonging to the Swedes, or to other ſubjects 
The peace however was not general in the north. Muſ- of Sweden, ſhall enjoy the fame privilege, though freight, c 
covy continued the war with Sweden and Poland. The board foreign ſhips.” 
treaty of Pleyſſemond difarmed the Swedes the iſt of July | | 
1661 ; but the Poles and the Ruſſians were not finally agreed DEN MA RK. 
till the 25th of April 1686, when theſe powers leagued to- 5 | | 
gether in a war againſt the Turks. Hoftilities had however © The kings of Denmark ſhalt bear the arms of Sede, 
ceaſed from the 3oth of January 1667, by a truce of 13 provided no right or pretenſion to that crown is infer, ©. 
years, which was renewed or prolonged by treaties ſigned from thence. | 5 | 
the 17th of March 1670, the gth of April 1672, and the “ The king of Sweden renounces, in favour of the king © 
7th of Auguſt 1678. | Denmark and the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, all his rights, a 
| duke of Bremen, to the counties of Delmenhorſt and Di. 


maſen, and to the effects of certain nobles of Holſtein.” 
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TR EAT T of LI V A. By the 15th article of the treaty of Copenhagen, the 
| | king of Sweden renounces all his rights acquired by conqu-it 
SWEDEN, to the provinces which he reſtores to Denmark. In reading 


3 . this article, one would think it concerned two barbarous ni 
« John Cafimir king of Poland, renouhces all right to the tions, who acknowledge no other right but that of the longelt 
kingdom of Sweden and principality of Finland. He reſerves ſword, and believe the ſeizing of a country a ſufficient title 
the power of bearing the arms and titles of that Kingdom, to the ſovereignty of it. There is no wonder ſuch a notion 
except when he writes to the king of Sweden. His ſucceſlors ſhould ſubſiſt in 1660, fince, at this very time, it has not 
thall not uſe the ſame titles, nor form any pretenſion to fallen into that contempt it deſerves and creates. A prince 
Sweden.” | 4 no doubt may very juſtly conquer a province that belongs ty 
This laſt clauſe could only regard thoſe of his ſucceſſors him, and refuſe to reſtore it. He may even extend his con- 
who ſhould be of his family, the republic ef Poland having queſts beyond the country he claims for a puniſhment of his 
no claim to the throne of Sweden. The eldeſt branch of enemy's injuſtice, and for a ſatisfaction of the expences of x 
the houſe of Vaſa ended in the perion of king Caſimir, who war, he was forced into. But arms of themſelves give no 
after his abdication, retired into France, and died a mitred title to poſſeſſion, they ſuppole a prior, and it is only to f 
abbot, which ſuited him better than a crown. Guſtavus this conteſted and equivocat right that a war is made. If ir 
Adolphus was the laſt male heir of the younger branch. was otherwiſe, a prince diſpoſſeſſed by his enemy would hare 
5+ The king and republic of Poland ſurrender to Sweden no longer any right to the dominions taken from him, and 


all Livonia beyond the Dwina, except the towns of Dunen- conſequently it would be ridiculous for the conqueror to n- 


burgh, Roſfiden, Ludſen, Marienhuſen, and other places quire of him = ceſſion by a treaty of peace. To this may be 
poſicited by the Poles during the truces of 1629 and 1635.” added one plain argument, if conqueſts by their nature {orm 
All Livonia was then in the hands of the Mufcovites, a right of poſſeſſion for the conqueror, it matters not whether 
which they did not evacuate till the next year, when the the war be founded upon juſt or unjuft motives. Burt who 
Swedes, by virtue of the 2d and 3d artictes of the treaty of is ſo bold as to advance ſuch a propofition ? For no reaſon- 
Pleyſtemond, took potleſtion, except the ſouthern part, which able man can deny that a prince who takes up arms without 
was reſtored to Poland in 1667, purſuant to the 6th article a juſt cauſe, ought to indemnify his enemy for all his loſſes 
of the truce conciuded that year between the Poles and the occaſioned by the war, | | 
Muſcovites. | | 
„Sweden ſhall alſo poſſeſs the ifle of Ruynen, and all the | | 
territory on the left of the Dwina, which the Swedes held SWEDEN. DENMARK. 
during the truces of 1629 and 1635. | 
* The kings of Poland and Sweden and their fucceffors „ The kings af Sweden and Denmark renounce all alli- 
ſhall equally uſe the ſtile and arms of Livonia, with the ances which have been made to the prejudice of one another. 
title of dukes.” | | They ſhall form no ſuch hereafter, and each party ſhall re- 
The 18th article of the treaty of Oliva deſerves notice for fuſe an aid, directly or indirectly, to the enemy of the other, 
its fingularity. It ſays, “ that the dead bodies of the general * 'Thet> two princes ſhall keep up in their territory, cach 
and ſubaltern officers, if demanded, ſhall be reſtored to the at his own expence, the ſea- marks for navigation between 
Swedes. And as tor thoſe that are buried at Elbing, Marien- Schagen and Salſterbo. The Swede conſents never to exact 
burg, or in any other place of Pruſſia or Poland, they ſhalt any toll in the Sound: but Denmark ſhall pay him every 
lie inviolated.“ 1 year, by two equal payments, the ſum of 3500 rix-dollars. 
* Denmark renounces all pretenfions to Sweden. Every Swediſh ſhip paſſing the Sound thall ſalute the 
Sweden ſhall poſſeſs in full fovereignty Jemptia, and alt caſtle of Cronenburg; which ſhail be returned. Every 
that part of Heredalia which is ſeparated from Norway by Daniſh ſhip in the Sound ſhall ſalute the caſtle of Elſenburg, 
the mountains of Oſtrafiel. The king of Denmark gives which ſhall be returned. The Swediſh and Danith fniys, 
alſo to Sweden the iſſes of Oeſel and Gotland. when they happen to meet, ſhall not lower their top-tails. 
& The provinces of Halland, Schonen, and Blecking, are When one of the two kings ſhall ſend into or out of th? 
reſigned to Sweden, to be enjoyed in full ſovereignty.” Baltic above five men of war, or more than 1200 ſoldiers, * 
The king of Sweden had been in poſſeſſion of Halland ſhall give notice of it to the other three weeks before.” 
ſince 1645, by virtue of the 25th article of the treaty of | | 
Brom-Sebro, Chriſtiern IV. had yielded it to Chriſtina for | — | 
30 years, as a piedge for the freedom of the Swedes in the POLAND. BRANDENBURG. 
Straits ot the Sound and the Belt. The thirty years expired. | | SD 
Denmark could not retake poſſeſſion of that province without © The inhabitans of Weiſmar and Pomerania ſhall be r: - 
giving Sseden an equivalent ſecurity, ſuch as ſhould be ap- ftored to all the rights, privileges, and cuſtoms, grantc 
proved of. So frivolous a convention teaches negotiators at them by the treaty of Odenſee.“ ED 


© At preſent, when ſome crowns have made it a rule to obſerve 


treaties no tarther than it luis their convenicncy, it would not be amiſs to of Auſtria if the guaranty was not obſerved; if this had been done, ſhould 
introduce the cuſtom of giving pledges for the performance of articles, 


) . ; It we have ſeen the fatal war of 1 741, and would France ever have been allied 
view the 1 ee emen _> 22 of 1738, with the king with the elector of Bavaria? In the late peace between England and France, 
of France, in Winch he paid him DElore-nand for the guaranty of his Prag- the Engliſh were obliged to give hoſtages ti Cape Breton. 
matic Sanction, he bad required that Alſatia or Burgundy ſhould be — | 12 : F 


| This 


rendered him for 36 years, on condition that it ſhould remain to the hob 
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When the treaty of Brom Scbro was concluded the 17th 
of Auguſt 1645, Sweden was in potleſſion of Weiſmar and all 
Pomerania, The inhabitants of the Swediſh conqueſts, pre- 
ſerved by the treaty of Oſnabrug, enjoy in the paſſage of the 
Sound and Belt, all the privileges granted to the Swedes 
themſelves. Therefore the 34th article of the treaty of 
Brom Sebro concerns only me Pomeranians of the Farther 
Pomerania, ſubj &s to Brandenburg. By virtue of the 
treaty of Odenſce, concluded the 2.36 of July 1560, their 
ſhips were to be treated in the Straits of the Sound and Belt 
as thoſe of the moſt favoured nation. It muſt be obſerved, 
that from 1660 to 1720, when, j)-nmark proiniſes to treat 
any ſtate as the moſt favoured nation, Sweden muſt always 
be excepted, which during that ſpace enjoyed particular pri— 
vileges which were forced to be renounced after the death of 
Charles XII. In the ſequel of this work will be ſecn the 
alterations in the north ſince the beginning of the preſent 
century, and thar the treaties of Stockholm and Neuſtadt have 
derogated from leveral articles of the treaties here mentioned. 

„The king of Sweden and elector of Brandenburg re- 
nounce the treaties made between them the 17th of Ja- 
nuary 1656, at Koninſberg, the 25th of June 1656, at 
Marinburg, the 2oth of November 1656, at Labiavic. 
They declare them null, and proteſt that they will never froin 
thence claim any right againſt Poland.” 4 

By theſe treaties the elector Frederic William acknow- 
ledged the dukedom of Pruſſia to be a fief of the crown of 
Sweden; Charles Guſtavus diſcharged him from all vaffalage, 
and gave him in full ſovereignty the province of Warmia in 
Royal Pruſſia, and ſome palatinates in Poland. 

„% Ducal Pruſſia is declared independent; but on failure 
of heirs male in the family of Frederic William, elector 
of Brandenburg, that province with all its rights, ſhall 
return to the republic of Poland. | 

* Inſtead of the ancient dues of vaſfalage from Prufha to 
Poland, there ſhall be a perpetual alliance between the two 
powers. Frederic William and his deſcendants, dukes of 
Pruſſia, ſhail never mak alliance with the enemies of Po- 
land, furniſh them with warbk» ftores an] provifions, or 
grant them a paflage through their territo cs. In all the 
defenſive wars the ing of Poland hall be obhiged to wage, 
the duke of Pruſſia mall lend him 1 5000 foot and 500 horſe, 
to be paid by the Poles as foon as they have entered their 
dominions. 177 885 

The king of Poland, on his part, engages to defend 
Dacat Pruffia againſt all attacks. The Poliſh troops ſhall 
at all times have free paſſage, and the Pruſtans ſhall freely 
march through the Polith territories.” 

In an article of the alliance of Velau, Poland had engaged 
to pay the elector of Brandenburg three hundred thouſand 
rixdollars, and to leave him Elbing till the whole ſum was 
paid. By a courſe of extraordinary events, it happened 
that this laſt clauſe was not exccuted, and conſequently Po- 


land may be thought not to be too forward in performing it. 


The elector of Brandenburg, ever watchful of his intereſts, 
renewed his demands a thouſand times, and tired with re- 
ceiving no ſatisfactory anſwer, he reſolved at laſt to do himſelf 
Juſtice, He ordered ſome troops to march towards Elbing, 
and the town, without making the leaſt reſiſtance opened the 
gates on the 11th of November 1698. 


Auguſtus II, king of Poland, complained of this as an 


enormous breach of the law of nations. He ſought to. inti- 
midate the ele&or, but not ſucceeding, and unwilling to 
make himſelf a dangerous enemy, at a time when he was 
filling the north with his intrigues, and meditating a rupture 
with Sweden, he liſtened to an accommodation, which was 
ſigned at Warſaw the 12th of December 1699. In this treaty 
are renewed all the articles of the perpetual alliance of Velau. 

*© The elector of Brandenburgh cngages to refign to the 
Poles, the iſt of February 1700, the town of Elbing, on 
condition, that they pay him three hundred thouſand r1x- 
dollars, three months after the meeting of the next diet, and 
that on the eve of the evacuation of Elbing, the crown jewels 
be put into his hands by way of pledge. In caſe the Poles break 
their engagement, the elector ſhall re-enter Elbing, and 
receive the income of its territory till the whole ſum 1s paid ©, 


EMPEROR and SWEDEN. 


Ihe emperor and king of Sweden ſhall reſpectively keep 
to the diſpoſition of the treaty of Oſnabrug,” 


© This knotty affair ſtill remains in ſtatu quo, and will long remain ſo, if 
ſonie expedient is not found againſt the fatal conſequences of unanimity in 
the votes 6! the diets. | : | 

© Accordingly this union or community of authority has cauſed a per- 
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HOUSE of HOLSTEIN. 


© The king of Denmark ſhall ſatisfy the duke of Reſwic- 


Holſtein-Gottorp.“ 


Accordingly Frederic III, king of Denmark, and the 
duke of Holſtein, ſigned at Copenhagen, the 22d of May 
1658, a treaty, by which the king reſigned to the duke, for 
bimſelf and his heirs male, the duchy of Sleſwie and the iſle 
Fehmeren, in full ſovereignty ; transferred to him the chap- 
ter of Sleſwic, except four prebends, and gave him the baili- 
wic of Schwabſtadt. The ancient unions of 1533 and 1623 
were alſo renewed ; that is the community of government 
was confirmed, which gives an equal power to the two parties 
over the duchy of Holſtein, both alike receiving the homage 
and oath of fealty of the ſubjects, who are to obey only the 
orders which ſhall proceed from the common regency of the 
two ſovereigns. | 

A more faulty government can hardly be conceived. If it 
had been intended that peace ſhould ſubſiſt between the kings 
of Denmark and the dukes of Holſtein, the dominions, and 
not the authority, ſhould have been ſhared 4. This treaty 
was accompanied with two diplomas of Frederic III, ratified 
by the Daniſh ſenate. | 

** The tranſaCtions paſſed at Copenhagen the 22d of May 
1653, between the king of Denmark and the duke of Slet- 
Wie Holſtein Gottorp, thall be exactly obſerved,” 


COURLAND. 


The duke of Courland, who ſhall he reſtored to his do- 
minions, promiſes that no offence or repriſal ſhall be com- 
mitted againſt Sweden, ſaving all allegiance to Poland. 

© The kings of Sweden, as dukes of Livonia, ſhall not 


exact for the future any ſervice from the dukes of Courland,” 


POLAND. RUSSIA. 


© The duchics of Smolenſko, Severia, Czernigove, and 
the city of Kiow, and the territory of a mile from its walls, 
ſhall remain ro the czar. The Boriſthenes, from Kiow to 
Tartaro, ſhall ſerve for a boundary to the two powers. 

„The preceding truces thall be maintained in their full 
force, except the articles from which it thall be derogated. 

The czar ſhall not take under his protection the Coſſacks, 
on the right of the Boriſthenes. Nor ſhall Poland protect 
thoſe on the left of the ſame river. | 

The parties ſhall inform the Nogais Tartars of tb-ir 

amity. If theſe people make any irruption into their terct- 
tories, both powers ſhall repulſe them. | 

„lf they are ſupported by the Turks, war ſhall be de— 
clared againſt them.“ 

© 'The Muſcovites ſhall admit no ſubjects of Poland into 
their troops, nor the Poles any Mulcovites into theirs.” 


KL TH TED NN 


The catholics of Ducal Pruſſia ſhall have the free exerciſe 
of their religion, and ſhall fill all forts of civil employments. 
The catholics of the iſle of Ruynen ſhall not be diſturbed 


for their faith, but ſhall perform divine ſervice in their own 


houſes only. The Livonians ſhall enjoy the fame privileges. 
All the ſubjects of Sweden and Ruſſia trading with one 
another, ſhall frecly profeſs their religion. They ſhall be 
allowed to aſſemble in their own houſes, but ſhall not build 
churches. The Ruſſians ſhall keep their church at Revel. 
In the places yielded by Ruſſia to Poland, and by Po- 
land to Ruſha, there ſhall be liberty of conſcience, but with— 
out the public exerciſe of the religion which ſhall not be the 
ſame as that of the prince. The Roman catholics however 
in the ſuburbs of Kiow and Smolenſko may have churches.” 


NAMES of the PRINCES, Parties, and Guaran- 
tees of the Peace of the North, 


oe TRE emperor Leopold, as head of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, Charles XI, king of Sweden, John Caſimir king of 
Poland, and Frederic William elector of Brandenburg, do 


petual diſſention, of which the king of Denmark has availed himſelf, to 


deprive the duke of part of his dominions, with whom he ought to have 
governed there in common. 


12 P | Rogabunt 
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agree to guarantee the treaty of Oliva. If any one of them 


mall be attacked or moleſted, contrary to the difpoſition of 
this treaty, good offices ſhall firſt be uſed; bur it the injuries 
are done by arms, the injured party ſhall be aſſiſted with 
forces within two months aſter requiring it, and till peace 
ſhall be firmly eſtabliſhed. 

„ The ſame princes guaranty in the ſame manner all the 
articles of the treaty ot Copenhagen between Sweden and 
Denmark ; and the treaty concluded there ſhall be deemed 
part of that of Oliva. | 

« The king of France guaranties all the articles of the 
treaties of Oliva and Copenhagen. 

England and the United Provinces are alſo guarantees of 
the treaty of Copenhagen, and promiſe, whenever required, 
to avenge the breaches of the fame.” 


When theſe treaties were concluded, guarantees or ſure- 


ties had not been long uſed in Europe. Some other thing 
was to ſupply their place; for princes never relied much 
upon reciprocal promiſes. For a good while the obſervance 
of treaties was {worn upon the moſt noted relicks, upon a 
piece of the real croſs, upon the evangeliſts, and upon the 


Hoſt, or body of Chr.ſt. It was promiſed not to procure 


abſolution from the oath, and in caſe of infraction, to ſubmit 
to the ecclefiaſtical cenſures. In the famous treaty of Cam- 
bray, concluded the 2d of Auguſt 1529, between Francis I, 
and Charles V, in explanation of the treaty of Madrid, we 
find a ſtriking inſtance. Thele princes, “ in caſe of contra- 
vention, ſubmit themſelves to the ecclefiaſtical juriſdictions, 
coercions, and cenſures, even to the calling in of the ſecu- 
lar arm, and do appoint their procurators, in forma camer® 
apoſtolicæ, to appear in their names at the court of Rome, 
before our holy father the pope, or the auditors of the Rota, 
and voluntarily to undergo the condemnation and fulmination 
of the ſaid cenſures.” 

Thele precautions were not thovght ſufficient, the princes 
never made a treaty without naming conlervators, who were 
to ſee to the execution of the articles. Theſe were ſome— 
times only minifters, whoſe duty it was to confer together 
from time to time at a place appointed, to repair amicably 
the breaches of the treaties, to puniſh the tranigreſlors, and 
to clear difficulties unforeſeen or arifing from ambiguous ex- 
preſſions. The cuſtom of conſervators, ſtill practiſed at this 
day between the Ottoman Port and the neighbouring princes, 
was a wile regulation, eſpecially at a time when the princes 
had no ordinary embatladors at each others courts, Some- 
times, but more rarely, the conſervation of the peace in 
their governments, was in a ſpecial manner committed to the 
provincial governors. They judged ſovereiguly of all com- 
plaints brought to them on this ſubject, puniſhed the tranſ- 
greſſors, and repaired the injuries. 

There was a third kind of conſervators, who (to uſe the 
antique expreſſion) gave their ſeal to the treaties, and en- 
gaged by a particular act, to declare even againſt their fove- 
reign, in caſe of ſome violation on his part, and to eſpouſe 
the intereſts of his enemy. Not only the ſeal of the greateſt 
lords of a ſtate, but morcover the ſeal of the principal cities 
was required. Thus in the treaty of Senlis, the 23d of May 


N D I X. 


1492, the cities of Paris, Roan, Lyons, Poitiers, Tours 
: i 5, 
Angers, Orleans, Amiens, and Tournay, are named for 


Charles VIII; and the cities of Louvain, Bruffels, Antwerp 
9 


Douay, Bois-le-Duc, Gant, Bruges, Lille, Arras, St. Omers 
Mons, Valenciennes, Utrecht, Middleburg, and Namur, for 
the emperor Maximilian and the archduke Philip his ſen, 
The lord of Bevres, one of the conſervators of the peace 
of Senlis, thus exprefles himſelf in his feal : “ Be it knows 
that we, defiring with all our power to obey my faid lore; 
(Maximilian and his ſon) confidering the great bene{j;s 
which, from the ſaid peace and obtervance thereof, ſha!j 
accruc to my ſaid lords the king of the Romans and archduke 
have promiled and ſworn, and do promile and {wear by theſ. 
preſents, to Keep and cauſe to be kept the ſaid treaty in «11 
and every of its points and articles. And that if it is tran. 
greſſed by my faid lords the king of the Romans and the arch. 
duke his fon, or by any other for them, (which God of 
his goodneſs forbid) and reſtitution or reparation for the 
tranigreſhon be not made within fix weeks atter, we jy 
that caſe ſhall be obliged to abandon my iaid lords, king 
of the Romans and archduke, and each of them, and 
ſhall give in that caſe favour, aid, and afſiſtance, to the mot: 
chriſtian king,” 


It is in the treaty of Blois, the 12th of October 1 ;9:, 


that foreign princes are firſt named for conſervators. [{t 1s 
ſaid there, that Lewis XII, king of France, and Ferdinanc 
king of Arragon, ſhall pray the king of England to be con. 
ſervator of their treaty *, This example was followed in the 
treaty which was concluded three months after at Cambray, 
between Lewis XII. and the emperor Maximilian. * Ir is 
agreed (ſay theſe princes) that the pope, the Kings of Eng. 
land and Arragon, and the princes of the ergpire, ſhall be 
conſervators of this treaty, that they fſha'l ſce all the articles 
executed, and in caſe of contravention, they ſhall aſſiſt the 
injured party with all their forces f.“ | 
The treaties of Blois and Cambray are to be looked upon 
as the firſt model of the guarantees fo common now-a-days, 
This method gained ground the more cafily, as the princes 
had found by experience, that the moſt ſacred, the moſt 
ſolemn_oaths, were but weak fences againſt inteicſt, which 
had always broke through them without ſcruple. Beſides, 
by ſubmitting themſelves, in caſe of infraction, to excom— 
munication and the cenſures of the church (as Charles VII. 
of France, and Philip the Good, duke of Burgundy, ſay in 
the famous treaty of Arras) they degraded themſelves, and 
furniſhed pretences to the eccleſiaſtical power, to intermeddle 
in the temporal concerns of the kings, and to confound rights 


which, for the welfare of nations, cannot be ſeparated by 


bounds too ſettled or fixed. 

The cuſtom of conſervators would have produced many 
diſorders, if it had been any thing but a matter of form. 
The lords and burghers of cities would have been judges of 
war and peace, and, under the pretence of fulfilling their en- 
gagements, might have got the habit of never obeying their 
prince. All theſe cuſtoms diſappeared according as the Kings 
aggrandized their authority over their ſubjects, and policy 
tied them together with a ſtricter band 5, 


RN III. 


particular Treaties concluded between the ſeveral Powers of Europe, from the Treaty of 


Munſter to the Year 1701. 


I treaties collected under this head are all thoſe 

which have no relation to the grand pacifications, 
and are not conſiderable enough to deſerve ſingly a chapter 
apart. | 


© Rogabunt did Chriſtianiſſtmus et Catholicus reges ſereniſſimum Ang- 
lie regem, quod huzus pacis, fratcrnitatis et hgz conſervator exiſtat, 

Comentum eit quort fenctiſfimus qdonumis noſter, ſereniſſimiquè regis 
Angle et Arragonite ac ctiun jacri Ronnm imperii principes fint hujus pa— 
cis, unionis et concord ct fingulorum im eis contentorum, conſervatores et 


fde-juſtores ct totis viribus afittent ei qui predicta obſervaverit contra alium 


non obſcrviturim,. | 

It may rather be ſaid, that, according as the kings aggrandized their 
Power over their Iihjicets, and policy bound them together with a ſtiicter 
band, they tyrtented honour and conicience ; becauſe they perceived them— 
ſelves ont of the reach of Iceproaches for the violation of a treaty or breach 
of their words. Otten ſaci a reproach has been the motive alledged for a 


The SW ISSh, Ther ALLIES. 


The article that will be enlarged upon moſt, concerns the 


Helvetic Body. As the peace of Baden is to be ſpoken of, 


declaration of war. In fine, things are come to that paſs, that treaties are 
no longer to be relied on, than whilſt circumſtances remain in the tame ſtate 
as when they were concluded, Neither oaths on the higher altar, nor dre d 
of the juſt vengeance of heaven, nor the point of honour, have ſeldom ay 
influence on royal conſciences. Conveniency has uſurped the place of hon- 
our and honeſty, Recourſe had been had to powerful guarantees; but to 


no purpoſe. The guarantee is a treaty, fo is violated with che fame eate as 


the treaty: it ought to eſtabliſh Good-Faith, but is the firſt to deſtroy lt. 

This is one of the pernicious effects which ambition has ſpread through the 

world, and which has encreaſed in proportion as conſcience has loſt nis 
power. The worſt is, it is an evil which at preſent ſeems incurable. 

Or Switzets, lo called from the carton of Switz, which does not giwe 
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. 
which ended the 7th of May 1656, the war between the 
cantons of Zurich and Bern, and thole of Lucern, Ury, 
Schwitz, Underwald, and Zug, it will be proper to give an 


account of the peace of Arau, the wiſe regulations whereof 


are capable of giving its full force to the antient union of the 
Swiſs. | 

There would have been no mention of their particular wars, 
nor of the treaties of peace by which they were ended, if 
the thirteen cantons by their union formed but one common- 
wealth, or if each, by virtue of the Helvetic conſtitutions 
and laws, was ſubject to a general diet, as the princes of 
the Germanic body are to the diet of the empire. But it is 
well known that the Helveric body ought rather to be called 
the League than the Republic of the Swiſs, and that the thir- 
teen cantons form ſo many independent common-wealths. 
They are governed by very different principles; each has all 
the rights of Sovereignty, and treats at pleaſure with foreign 
{tates*; their general diet has no power to make regulations, 
or impoſe laws k. | 

“So far (ſays the author of the ſtate of Switzerland) are 
the thirteen cantons from making one body, that there are 
but the three moſt ancient cantons that are directly allied 
with each of the other twelve, Indeed there is ſuch a con- 
nexion eſtabliſhed among them, that if one canton was 
attacked, the other twelve would be obliged to march to its 
aſſiſtance; but it would be by the relation that two cantons 
may have with a third, and not by a direct alliance which 
each of the thirteen cantons has with all the reſt. For cx- 
ample, among the eight ancient cantons, Lucern can call 
only five to its aſſiſtance, in caſe of an attack; but then 
ſome of the five have a right to call in others with which 


they are allied, though Lucern be not; fo that, in fine, they 


are all obliged to march by virtue of their particular alli— 
ances, and not by virtue of a general alliance between all the 
cantons.” | | 

Till the beginning of the thirteenth century, nothing was 
capable of breaking the union of the Switzers. Zuinglius 
in 1516 preached his new doctrines; they prevailed ; and 
what could not be effected by ambition, jealouſy, difference 
of intereſts, or a government founded on impolitic principles, 
was brought about by religious diſputes. Animoſity, nuxing 
with theſe diſputes, kindled a war, carried on with warmth, 
ſupported by obſtinacv, and which ended not-till 1531, leav- 
ing to each canton liberty to profeſs what religion they 
pleaſed, 

* Bcfore the change of religion (ſays the forementioned 
author) which happened in Switzerland abour the fame time 
as in Germany, there were none but general wtieis, and the 
common intereſt of their country was managed with great 
zcal and unanimity. But fince {ome of the cantons have em- 
braced the proteſtant, and the reſt adhered to the catholic 
religion, their ſtate has been divided as well as their church. 
From that time their mutual confidence was loſt ; the zeal of 
each party for their religion bred enmity, they became 
Jealous of one another's deſigns, and the reformation may 
be ſaid to ſplit in two the Helveric body. For as the intereſt 
of religion enters more or leſs into all their public actions, 
the general diets aſſemble now only to fettle the affairs of 
their common bailiwicks, and to preſerve the external ap- 
pearances of an union which no longer exiſts: whereas in 
effe& all the public affairs of any importance are trantacted 
in the particular diets of the two religions, the proteſtant 
diets meeting at Arau, and the catholic at Lucern. This 
canton being the moſt powerful among them, acts at the 
head of the catholics, as Zurich does ot the proteftants.” 

About the end of the year 1655, ſome inhabitants of the 
canton of Schwitz having embraced the proteſtant faith, had 
a mind to retire with their effects into the canton of Zurich. 
They were ſeized, and notwithſtanding the remonſtrances 
of the proteſtanis, and. the protection they granted theſe 


fugitives, they were condemned and executed as anabaptiſts. 


This was ſufficient to kindle a war. The cantons of Zurich 
and Bern refolved to be revenged of the canton of Schwitz, 
which was ſupported by thoſe of Lucern, Ury, Underwald, 
and Zug. France and the cantons ot Baſil, Friburg, Solcure, 
and Schathauſen, interpoſed their mediation; an accommo- 
dation was made and figned at Baden the jth or Sth of 
March 1656. 

it was agreed that each canton ſhould enjoy its religion, 
independence, aud rights of ſovercignty ; that the deciſion 


name to the reſt br way of eminence, but becauſe it was the firlt that allerted 


its liberty, "The names of the thirteen cantons are, Zulich, Bern, Balti, 
Schaut hauſen, (proteſtauts) Ury, Schwitz, Underwald, Lucein, Lug, 
Friberg, Soleure or Soluthurn, (catholics) Glars, and Appenzel, (protel- 
tauts and cathulic? ), 

+ Herein they differ from the United Provinces ; but agree exactly with 
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of all diſputes, which ſhould ariſe about any matter what- 
ever, between the members of the Helvetic League, ſhould 
be referred to arbitration. That there ſhould be liberty of 
conſcience in the provinces ſubject to the thirteen cantons; 
and as for what relates to the change of religion, and the 
liberty of going with their effects trom one canton to anv- 
ther, each country ſhould conform to its ancient ufages and 
cultoms. | | 

This was only to be a patched-up peace, ſince nothing 
in particular was ſettled concerning the cauſe of the diſputes 
by which the union was broke. However, ſtipulations ſo 
indeterminate and improper to cure the troubles wherewith 
the Helvetic body was threatened, ſerved to maintain the 
peace till 1712, when the cantons of Zurich and Bern took 
up arms in favour of the Toggenburgers. | 

The abbot of St. Gail, «lying on the cantons of Lucern, 
Ury, Schwitz, Underwald, and Zug, who warmly eſpouſed 
his intereſts, had opprefled for ſome time the county of 
Toggenburg. This prelate daily formed new pretenſions 
on ſubjects who thought themſelves almoſt independent. 
He proceeded at laſt to moleſt them in the exerciſe of their 
religion, and, in a moment, the wiſdom and moderation for 


which the Helvetic body was ſo famous in Europe, was een 


to vaniſh. All Switzerland was in arms; the forces atiembled 
and marched ; the catholics were defeated at Bremgarten, 


and the firſt treaty. of Arau was concluded the 18th of 
July 1712. 


The public tranquillity would from thence forward have 
been reitorcd, if one defeat had been capable to diſcourage 
the Switzers. The cantons of Underwald, Schwitz, and 
Zug, refuſed to ratify the late peace. The war continued, 
and a ſecond battle was fought at Wilmergue the 25th of 
July. The catholics, entirely routed, had no other re- 
ſource but to fign, the gth of Auguſt, 1712, the fecond 
treaty of Arau, by which the firſt was confirmed, and the 
conquerors gained ſtill more advantageous terms. But it 
was not till the 15th of June 1718, that the differences be- 
tween the abbot of St. Gall and the count of Toggenburg 
were finally decided by the treaty of Baden. 

Before the articles of this pacification are related, Which 
is as famous in the Helvetic League, as the treaty o Mun— 
ſter is in Germany, it muſt be remarked, that the Switze:s, 
unwilling to ſacrifice their liberty to a defire of aggrandizing 
themſelves, never interpoſe in the conteſts which ariſe be- 
tween foreign powers. They obſerve an exact neutrality ; 
are never guarantees of a treaty, and take no other advan- 
tage of the wars, by which Europe 1s often laid waſte, than 
to lend indifferently ſoldiers to their allies, and to the princes 
who apply for them. 'The Switzers defire no more than the 
preſervation of their laws. They inhabit a country which 
cannot. raiſe the ambition of any of their neighbours; and 
it may be ſaid, that they are ſtrong enough to defend it 
againft the joint {orces of all Europe. Invincible when they 
are united, and when they are only defending the entrance 
into cheir country, the nature of their government will not 
allow them to make any progreſs abroad. Why then ſhould 
they concern themſelves with the quzr.els of their neighbours? 


If they are tied by treaties of friendſhip with the Griſons, 


the Valais, Neutchatel, St. Gall, Geneva, Mulhauſen, &c. 
and conſequently obliged to protect and defend them againſt 
the attacks of their enemies; it is becauſe theſe ſmall Rates 


cannot draw them into any troubles ; becauic they have no- 


ambition, becauſe they reſpect their neighbours ; and form- 


ing for the moſt part -a barrier to cover them, it would be 


the intereſt of the Helvetic body to aſſiſt them, though they 
were not bound to it by treaties. 

The Swiſs have alliances with the pope, the empire, the 
court of Turin, the houſe of Auſtria, the grand duke of 
Tuſcany, &c. But theſe alliances are only for a certain 
term, and generally they are to laſt no longer than the reign 
of a prince, and the four or five firſt years of his ſucceſſor. 
They are confined to capitulations about the levy of troops 
in the cantons, about their pay, their diſcipline, their p »i— 
ieges, and in general contain nothing intereſting enough to 
find a place in this collection. It is not the ſame with the 
treaty of Bern, concluded in 1712 with the United Provinces, 
nor with the engagernents entered into by Lewis XIV, the 
luſt year of his reign, with the catholic cantons, and the 
republic of Valais; and therefore they ſhall be mentioned 
after the treaties of Arau. | 


the princes and ſtates of the empire, according to the fourth article of the 
capitulatim of the pictent emperor, and the vin of that of the emperoc 
Charles VI. 

k Nor have the States-general of the United Provinces any ſuch power, 
brcaue each province preterves its rights of ſovereignt,. | 


The 
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PEACE of ARA UC. 


« The cantons of Zurich and Bern ſhall poſſeſs the county 
of Baden, with its dependencies, including the city of 
Bremgarten.“ | | 

Hitherto that county had belonged to the eight ancient 
cantons who conquered it in 1415, upon the houſe of Au- 
ſtria. 

« All that part of the free bailiwic, commonly called 
Frey-Amter, which extends in a ſtrait line from Lunck- 
hoſen to Farwangen, ſhall be reſigned to the ſaid two 
cantons, ſaving . however to Glaris all its rights, as not 
taking part in the late quarrel. The other part of the free 
| bailiwics ſhall remain with their old maſters. The canton of 
Bern ſhall be affociated to the co-ſovereignty of the ſeven 
ancient cantons, and its turn of regency ſhall be next to 
that of Zurich.“ 

Frey-Amter had been conquered by the ſeven ancient 
cantons upon the houſe of Aultria, at the ſame time with the 
county of Baden. 

* Zurich and Bern ſhall poſſeſs the city of Rappenſuil, 
with its dependencies. Bern ſhal] be admitted to the co- 
ſovereignty over Turgovia, Rheintal, and the county of Sar- 
gans, and ſhall exerciſe its regency next after Zurich.“ 

Turgovia and Rheintal had been conquered by the ſeven 
ancient cantons upon the houſe of Auſtria, Appenzel, when 
made a canton, was admitted into the co-fovereignty of 
Rheintal. The ſeven cantons had purchated the county of 
Sargans of the laſt count of that name. 3 

“Stein ſhall no longer be included in the ſovereignty of 
Turgovia. The regency of that city ſhall belong to the 
Burghers, ſaving however the rights of the cantons of Bern, 
Friburg, and Soleure. = | 

« 'The treaty of peace of 1531 is annulled, as if it had 
never been. The treaty of Arau ſhall for the future be a law 
to the cantons. | 

„The cantons of Zurich and Bern promiſe to leave entire 
liberty of conſcience to the inhabitants of the countries re- 
fined to them; to nominate to the eccleſiaſtical dignities 
ſubjects taken by turns in the catholic cantons who ſhare the 
ſovereignty, and to impoſe no new taxes. Thoſe who ſhall 
remove into ſome other part of Switzerland, or into a foreign 
country, ſhall pay no duty of exportation or importation 
for two years. 1 i 

In the provinces ſubject to cantons of different religions, 
the proteſtants ſhall enjoy the fame privileges as the catholics; 
there ſhall be a perfect equality between them. Secret ac- 
cuſations and informations ſhall be aboliſhed. Orphans ſhall 
have guardians of their own religion. One ſhall be called the 
catholic, and the other the evangelical religion; and it is 
equally forbid to the profeſſors to uſe any injurious or ludi- 
crous terms, when ſpeaking of their reſpective religions. A 
male factor condemned to die, ſhall be aſſiſted by a miniſter of 
the religion he requires. | 

«© The catholics and proteſtants ſhall have their ſeparate 
baptiſmal fonts and burying-grounds in the places where the 
church is common to both religions; the firſt who ſhall 
officiate, ſhall be obliged to leave the church at eight o'clock 
in the morning during the ſpring and the ſummer, and in the 
other ſeaſons at nine, unleſs it be otherwiſe agreed, If either 
party defire to build a church tor their uſe, they may do it 
at their expence. From that time they ſhall loſe their right 
to the church they have left ; 1t 1s allowed however to treat 
about the renunciation ; that is to ſay the proteſtants, who, 
for example, intend to build a church, may impart their 
deſign to the catholics, and ſee what the others are willing 
to contribute towards it, that they may have a church to 
themſclves. | | 

„[The offices and magiſtracies ſhall be ſhared between 
»cr{ons of both religions. The greffier of Turgovia ſhall be 
catholic, and the poſt of land-ammon in the fame country 
will be pofleſied by an evangelic. The firſt magiſtracy of 
Rheintal and Sargans ſhall be held by a catholic, and the 
iccond bv a proteſtant. The other officers, civil and mili- 
tary, as bailiffs, judges, ſummonets, procurators, advocates, 
&. ſhall be hall of one and half of the other religion. 
All affairs concerning the regale and general ordinances of 
the government, of the police and military, ſhall be brought 
to the general aiſembly of the cantons, who ſhall appoint an 
equal number of commiſſaries of both religions to give a 
definitive ſentence, In the general diets, there ſhall be two 


» The gencral articles propoſed by the ſtates of Neufchatel and Valengin 
to the king of Pruth1, when, after the death of the ducheſs of Nemours, 
his majeſty took poſicfſion of that ſtate, and which his majeſty accepted and 
ratified the 10th of Auguſt 17927, made not the leaſt mention of this 


. 
ſecretaries, one a catholic, the other a proteſtant; their 
regiſters ſhall be read in full aſſembly, and ſhall be rendered 
alike. 

No fortreſs ſhall be raiſed in the common lord 
and if the cantons come to wage war between them 


of the contending parties ſhall ſolicit or compel the 
ſubzects to take up arms in their favour,” 


ſhips : 
„ either 
common 


PEACE of BADEN. ABBY of St. GA]; 
COUNTY of TOGGEN BURG. 
The county of Toggenburg ſhall be ſubje to the ali 
of St. Gall, but ſhall ror all its ancient Privileges” TY 
council of Toggenburg ſhall conſiſt of thirty catholics nd 
thirty proteſtants, choſen by the inhabitants theniely«. 
They ſhall take care of the rights and intereſts of the count“ 
In cafe the abby and chapter of St. Gall ſhall refuſe them 
Juſtice, they ſhall be allowed to apply to their allies, and te- 
mand their protection. The Toggenburgers ſhall freely 
profeſs the catholic or reformed religion, as they pleaſe 
Lach of the religions ſhall have an equal number of mavid: 
trates of their communion. The annual revenues of the 
county ſhall be divided in two parts, of which one ſhall be. 
long to St. Gall, the other to the county.“ 


CANTON of LUCERN. PRINCIPALITY 
of NEUFCHATEL. 


* The canton of Lucern receives into its co-citizenſhip 
the duke of Longueville, count of Neufchatel and val. 
gin, and alſo the country and inhabitants of theſe two 
counties, and promiſes to defend them againſt all violence 
Whatiocver “. Sl 


CANTON of: BERN. UNITED: 
FaAOYEINGES. 

“ The States-general of the United Provinces, and the 
canton of Bern, mutually promiſe a ſtrict and perpetual 
friendſhip. 3 

The republic of Bern ſhall defend the United Provinces, 
when their territories, or the barrier aſſigned them by the 
peace, ſhall be attacked. The States-general fhall be al- 
lowed to employ the troops of this canton that they have 
in their pay, for the defence of all the Britiſh dominions in 
Europe. 

The canton of Bern ſhall leave to the States. general the 


twenty-four companies which are in their ſervice; but if any 
foreign power attacks the ſaid canton directly or indirectly, 


they may be recalled. If Bern is in war with ſome other 
canton, the States-general ſhall nor be obliged to ſend back 
the ſaid companies, but ſhall pay in that caſe a ſubſidy 
equivalent to the pay of thoſe troops. They ſhall alſo pay 
the ſame ſubſidy, if Bern, when engaged in a foreign war, 
does not recall the twenty-four companies. In caſe they are 
recalled, the canton of Bern promiſes to ſend them back as 
ſoon as it ſhall be convenient. During peace, the United 
Provinces may reduce each company to 1 50 men. 

Whenever the United Provinces ſhall maintain a defen- 
ſive war, the republic of Bern ſhall promiſe to Jevy four 
thouſand men, and furniſh recruits to keep them compleat, 
unleſs the canton is at war itſelf, or have juſt cauſe to dread 
hoſtilities from ſome of its neighbours. | 

The States-general engage to defend the canton of Bern, 
the city of Geneva, the counties of Neufchatel and Valengin, 
Bienne and Munſterthal, whenever they thall be attacked by 
any foreign power bd. | | 

* The twenty-four companies in pay of the States- general 
ſhall be given only to the burghers of the city of Bern, or 
the fubjects of that canton. When the States-general thall 
make new levies in Bern, the canton ſhall name the cap 
tains, 

** Theſe companies ſhall not be employed in prejudice to 
the treaties between the Helvetic Body and France and Aul- 
tria, But as theſe treaties are purely defenfive, Bern wil 
not permit France or the houſe of Auſtria to uſe its ſubjects 
beyond the terms preſcribed, or to cmploy them againſt the 
United Provinces or their barrier. | 


citizenſhip. Rouſfſct, | | 

* "That is to ſay, in the ſaid ſtates, for it cannot be ſuppoſed that the king 
of Pruſſia, for example, attacked in Cleves, can, as count of Neutchate!, 
demand the afliftance of the States-general. 
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& Theſe troops in the pay of the States. general ſhall ſerve 
only by land. They ſhall not be tranſported beyond ſea, 
except to Great-Britain when that kingdom is attacked.” 

This laſt article belongs to the convention of the 5th of 
January 1714, figned at the Hague by the States-general and 
the canton of Bern, The reſt of the articles concerning the 
diſcipline of the Swiſs ate not worth mentioning, 


GRISONS< UNITED PROVINCES. 


«© There ſhall be for ever a defenſive league of friendſhip 
between the United Provinces and the Griſons. 

« The Grey Leagues engage to defend the poſſeſſions and 
barricr of the States-general, and agree that the Griſons in 
their pay ſhall be employed in defence of all the dominions 
of Great Britain in Europe. | 

« The States-general ſhall always keep in their ſervice fix 
companies of Griſons, whoſe officers ſhall be permitted to 
raiſe the neceflary recruits to complete them in the territo- 
ries of the Grey Leagues, If the Griſons are obliged to 
maintain a defenſive war, the United Provinces ſhall pay 
them a ſubſidy equivalent to the pay of the fix companies. 
In this caſe, the Leagues may recall two thirds of the officers, 
if the States-general are in peace, and one third if in war. 
The fix companies ſhall not be recalled at any time nor on 
any account. | park 

« If the States-general are attacked, they ſhall raiſe two 
thouſand men and recruits in the territories of the Griſons, 
unleſs they themſelves are in war, or have reaſon to fear be- 
ing attacked. „ | | 

The States-general- promiſe to defend, on all occafions, 
the three Griton Leagues, their country and their ſovereignty. 
They accede to the treaty which the Leagues made with En- 
gland the 13th of March 1707, and engage to uſe their good 
offices for the entire execution thereof.” on. 

The treaty mentioned here was concluded at Coir by the 
emperor Joſeph and queen Anne, with the Grifons. The 
Leagues had granted the imperial troops free paſſage through 
their lands, on certain conditions which the courts of Vienna 
and London were not very forward to perform. | 

The fix companies of Griſons in the pay of the United 
Provinces, ſhall be conferred on ſubjects of rhe Leagues, 
and the States-general, in time of peace, may reduce them 
to 150 men each.” 


CATHOLIC-CANTONS. REPUBLIC of 
the VAI. AIS. FRANCE. 


c All the treatics of alliance concluded between France 
and the Helvetic Body ſhall be faithfully obſerved.“ 

The treaty of Soleure, of which this is the firſt article, was 
concluded by Lewis XIV. with the catholic cantons and the 
republic of Valais, the gth of March 1715. 

«© The alliance of Soleure is contracted in the name of all 
the kings of France, ſucceſſors of Lewis XIV. They ſhall 
ratify it at their acceſſion to the crown, and promiſe punctu— 
ally to perform all the articles. The catholic cantons and 


republic of the Valais, ſhall at the ſame time renew their pro- 


miſes. Then thoſe things ſhall be provided for which 1hall 
not have been foreſeen in this treaty ; and the abuſes redreſſed 
which the difference of times and circumſtances may have 
produced in the obſervation of any article. 

If the kingdom of France is attacked at home or from 
abroad, the catholic cantons ſhall promiſe, fix days after 


notice, to make a levy not exceeding ſixteen thouſand men. 


It ſhall be made at the expence of the moſt Chriſtian king, 
who ſhall appoint the officers. Theſe troops ſhall be em- 
ployed only at land. As ſoon as the war ſhall be ended, 
France ſhall ſend them back, paying them to the day of their 
arrival at their own homes. 

If the Helvetic Body, or any particular canton, is at- 
tacked by a foreign power, his moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhall 
ſend proper ſuecours. If troubled with inteſtine diſturbances, 
he ſhall uſe his good offices to bring the parties to a juſt ac- 
commodation. But in caſe that method does not ſucceed, he 
ſhall employ all his forces without any ſubſidy, to compel 
the aggreſſor to obſerve the regulations preſcribed by the al- 
liances which the cantons have made.“ 

The king of France ſhall not permit his ſubjects to ſerve 
any power whatever againſt the Helvetic Body. On their 


© The Giiſons juſt entered into a league with one another in 1471, and 
with the Switzers in 1491. They are divided into three Leagues: 1. The 
Grey-League, 2. The League of the Houte of God. 3. The League 
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part, the cantons or their ſubjects ſhall never act hoſtilely 
againſt the King of France, either by attacking his armies or 
invading his dominions. | 

5 If a ſuccellor of Lewis XIV. ſhall endeavour to retake 
the lands and demeans ſpecified in the alliance concluded by 
Francis I. in 1521 with the Helvetic Body, the cantons ſhall 
refuſe all affiſtance,” 

The demeans mentioned here are the ſtates of Italy, to 
which the kings of France had pretenſions, and which they 
have in vain tried to conquer by obſtinate wars. Theſe wars 
employed the reigns of Charles VIII, and his ſucceflors, to 
Henry II. Lewis XIV, after the example of his predeceſſors 
who have treated with the Swiſs, tiles himſelf, in the alli- 
ance of Soleure, duke of Milan, count of Aſté, lord of 
Genoa, &c. The ſame titles had been aſſumed by him in 
the renewal of the alliance of the iſt of June 1658, and the 
4th of September 1663. | 

It may be aſked whether the cuſtom of aſſuming the titles 
of certain provinces which a prince docs not poſleſ?, but to 
which he has pretenſions, be equivalent to a proteſtation, 
and ſufficient ro hinder preſcription. To this it may be an- 
ſwered; if a prince, who continues to take the title of a 
province of which he has been deprived, does nothing from 
whence it may be inferred that he authoriſes the uſurpation 
of his enemy, there is ns doubt that his title anſwers to a 
continual proteſtation. But if he contradicts himſelf by his 
conduct, the titles he aſſumes, can be of no force, and are 
conſidered as the effect of his vanity. Theſe titles ſignify 
nothing at preſent in Europe. It is ſaid, Charles II. had a 
mind to fell his title of © King of Frarce“ to Lewis XIV. 
but the French miniſter, to whom the offer was made, jo— 
coſely replied, the king his maſter had alſo the title of“ King 
of Navarre,” which he would fell a good bargain, It is 
cuſtomary 1n a treaty where one of the partics bears a title 
which the other cannot acknowledge, to inſert a particular 
clauſe, by which it is agreed, that the titles aſſumed by one 
party thall not prejudice the other. 

„lk the Swils league with France to make war againſt 
a common enemy, the parties ſhall agree upon the military 
operations, and conclude in concert, treaties of truce, ceſ- 
fation of arms, and of peace. 

Neither of the parties ſhall ſuffer the enemies of the 
other to remain in his dominions, or grant them paſſage or 
aid. 

If France ſhall attack the holy ſee, the empire, the houſe 
of Auſtria, che lordſhip of Florence, or any other ally of 
the Helvetic Body, the cantons and republic of the Valais 
{ſhall not be obliged to aſſiſt. But in caſe the moſt Chriſtian 
king is attacked by any of theſe powers, they ſhall furniſh 


him with ſuccours. 


Both fides are obliged to give free paſſage to the troops 
that ſhail march for the defence of one of the parties, or for 
the aſſiſtance of any of their allies, Exact diſcipline ſhall 
be obſerved on the road, and the ſoldiers ſhall pay ready 
money for what they ſhall want. 

The alliance of the kings of France, as the moſt ancient 


of the Helvetic Body, ſhall be preferred to that of all other 
ſtates,” | | 


PEACE of he HAGUE 


PorTuGAL, UNITED PROVINcEs. 


The United Provinces renounce all their pretenſions to 
the Brafils, on condition, they ſhall be allowed to carry on 
there all ſorts of commerce, except of Braſil wood, and to na— 
vigate and trade in all the ports, roads, harbours and places 
which belong to the Portugueſe on the coaſt of Atrica, | 

„The parties ſhall ræmain in poſſeſſion of the towns, 
places, caſtles, &c. which they hold in the Eaſt Indies or 
elſewhere, when the peace ſhall be publiſhed, each party re- 
nouncing all his pretenſions.“ : 

This treaty of alliance between Portugal and the United 
Provinces, was concluded at the Hague, the 6th of Auguſt 
1661. | 
The United Provinces had made the themſelves maſters of 
Brafil and the Eaſt Indies whilſt Portugal was under the do- 


minion of Spain. After the Portugueſe had recovered their 


independence, they ſought the friendſhip of the Dutch, 
who, in ſpite of treaties, continued the war underhand. 
The Portugueſe ſeriouſly thought of a defence, and by their 


of the Ten Juriſdictions. Their name is derived from their wearing Grey 
Scarfs when they firſt leagued together. | : 
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wiſe conduct entirely drove the Dutch out of their ſettle- 
ments in Brafil in 1657. The Statcs-general then declared 
war againſt Portugal, and refuſed the mediation of France 
and of Cromwell in 1658. This war was ended by the 
abovementioned treaty, which will be ſpoken of more largely 
in the chapter of commerce. In the mean time, it mult be 
obſerved, that it is faid in the fourth article of this treaty 
that if the king of Portugal breaks any of the conditions 
of the peace, the United Provinces ſhall be poſſeſſed again 
of all the rights they renounce. Thoſe of his Portugueſe 
majeſty ſhall alſo revive in caſe the States-general ſhall in- 
fringe any article of the treaty. 


PEACE: of BREDA. 


ExGcLAaxND, UNITED Provinces, FRANCE, DENMARK, 
Biſhop of MUNSTER. 


Nothing very conſiderable paſſed in the war which was 


ended at Breda the 31ſt of July, 1667, between England 


on one part, and France, Denmark, and the United Pro- 
vinces on the other. The hoſtilities had commenced two 
years before, on account of ſome forts which the Englith 
had taken on the coaſt of Guinea, and from which they 
were driven by the Dutch. The United Provinces, faintly 
ſupported by allies, who had unwillingly engaged in their 
quarrel, and eſpecially by the king of France who wiſhed to 
ſee an end of the war, very readily conſented to an accom- 
modation. This peace altered not the fituation of the par- 
ties. All was reſtored that they had taken from each other 
during the war, and after the uſual articles in all the trearies 
of peace, or ſuch which relate only to the circumſtances of 
the times, there were hardly any ſtipulations but what con- 
cerned commerce. | | 

After the death of Charles I. Cromwell, who, under the 
title of Protector, was become abſolute king of England, 
never failed to inſert in all his treaties with foreign ſtates, that 
they ſhould not harbour within their dominions any rebel or 
public enemy of his government. At his acceſſion to his 
father's throne, Charles II. followed Cromwell's example, 
and in a treaty of Breda, the States-general engaged not to 
receive into their dominions any ſuch perſons as ſhould be 
declared his enemies. . | 

«© All ſhips and veſſels of the United Provinces, as well 
men of war as merchant ſhips, ſhall ſtrike the flag and lower 
the ſail when they meet any Engliſh men of war in the 
Britiſh ſeas”. 

Thirteen years before, Cromwell had obliged the Dutch 
to this ſalute by the treaty of Weſtminſter of the 15th of 
April 1654. 

The accommodation concluded between Charles II. and 
Frederic III. king of Denmark, contains two important arti- 
cles. In the firſt, “ it is agreed, that the debt of 120,000 
rixdollars contracted by the Daniſh King with the Engliſh 
company of merchants at Hamburgh, ſhall be remitted.” 
By the other Frederic preſerves his claims to the Orcades 


and the iſle of Hitland, which the kings of Norway had for- 


merly mortgaged to Scotland, on condition of redeeming 
them at pleaſure.” Theſe articles are in the act ſigned by the 
embaſſadors of Sweden and France at the congreſs of 
Breda. - Es 

The biſhop of Munſter took part in the quarrel between 
England and Holland. The prelate who then held that 
biſhopric, was the famous Van-Galen, ſo noted for his 
military genius and qualities. Ever reſtleſs, always in action, 
peace was to him an unnatural ſtate, and he was by turns 
enemy or ally of all the powers he could attack, or who en- 
abled him to make war. | | | 

This biſhop, to whom Charles II. had promiſed conſider— 
able ſubſidies, invaded the province of Over-Xſſel, and, as 
it the very name of the United Provinces had been to be ex- 
tirpated, he began hoſtilities with ravages worthy of an At- 
tila. He had made ſeveral conqueſts, when the Dutch took 
from him Lokon. This check, the flowneſs of England to 
ſend him ſuccours, and the good offices of France, deter- 
mined him to hearken to an agremeent, His treaty of peace 
with Holland was concluded at Cleves the 18th of April, 
1666. The emperor, Lewis XIV. the electors of Mentz, 
Cologne, and Brandenburg, the dukes of Newburg, Brunſ— 
wie and Lunenvurg, and the biſhop of Paderborn, were 
guarantecs. | 

“Saving all the rights of the empire, the biſhop of Mun- 
ſter renounces all pretenſion of ſuperiority over the city and 
caſtle of Borculoe,” 


N D I X. 
PEACE of LIS BON. 
SPAIN, PORTUGAL. 


This treaty ended the war between theſe two powetz 
which began in 1640, at the time of the famous revolution 
in Portugal, the hiſtory of which is univerſally known, Th. 
Spaniards ceaſed not to treat the Portugueſe as rebels ll 
they deſpaired of reducing them. France had in vain ly 
boured a reconciliation between them at the congreſs on 
Munſter and the Pyrenees. | ; 

Spain refigns to the houſe of Braganga, the kingdom gf 
Portugal, acknowledges it independent, and reſerves gy}; 
the town of Ceuta.“ : 


The treaty, of which this is the ſecond article, was ſigned 


at Liſbon, the 13th of February, 1668. 


PEACE of AIX-LA-CHAPELLE, 
FRANcE, SPAIN. 


At the death of Philip IV. king of Spain, the 15th ot 
September, 1665, Lewis XIV. pretended that bis queen haz 
a right to Brabant, the Cambreſis, the duchies of Luxem. 
burg, Namur, &c. by virtue of the laws in theſe countries 
with regard to ſucceſſions. The king of France ſent his de. 
mands to his catholic majeſty, who rejected them with dic. 


dain. During the year and half that he refuſed to liſten to x 


negociation, he imprudently neglected to put the Netherlands 
in a ſtate of defence. Lewis XIV. invaded them about the 
end of May 1667. His conqueſts were rapid ; Tournay and 
Oudenarde held out but two days, Douay three, Liſle nine, 


Holland was alarmed, and, with England and Sweden, con- 


cluded, the 23d of January 1668, an alliance, commonly 
called the Triple League. They offered their mediation, 
and, * in caſe the king ot France ſhall refuſe to accept of the 
peace concerted by this treaty, England and Holland ſhall 
be obliged to make war againſt France till things be reduced 
to the condition they were in at the Pyrenean treaty.” 

As the Triple League did not anſwer the intended purpoſe, 
the reſult of it was another treaty, concluded at Aix la- 
Chapelle the 2d of May following, which, inſtead of retriey- 
ing what was loſt, confirmed Lewis in the greateſt part of his 
conqueſts. | > | 

Spain yields to France the cities and places of Binck, 
Charleroy, Aeth, Douay, fort Scarpe, Tournay, Oudenarde, 
Liſle, Armentiers, Courtray, Bergues, and Furnes, with all 
their dependencies, 


„ VERSAILLES. 
FRANCE, GENOA. 


The republic of Genoa, about the end of the year 1683, 
incurred the diſpleaſure of France. The Genoeſe were ac- 
cuſed of hurting ſeveral branches of the French trade in Italy, 
of declaring indecently and on all occafions in favour of the 
Spaniards, and of plotting with them to burn the gallies and 
ſhips in the ports of Marſeilles and Toulon. The marquis 
of Seignelay, charged with requiring ſatisfaction for theſe 
grievances, appeared before Genoa the 17th of May, 2084, 
with a large ſquadron. He offered peace to the Genoele, 
and threatened to bombard them in caſe of refuſal. The {c- 
nate was obſtinate, and endured a ſevere bombardment. 
The ducal palace was burnt, with many other of the nobleſt 
in the city. They would not have attempted to reſiſt France, 
had not the large poſſeſſions of their nobles in the kingdom cf 
Naples induced them to keep fair-with Spain. The peace 
was concluded between France and Genoa at Verſailles, the 
12th of February 1685, the doge and four ſenators having been 
obliged to come to the French court and make their ſubmiſhon. 

The lordſhip of Genoa renounces the treaties of league 
and aſſociation made fince the beginning of 1683, and ſhall 
diſarm their gallies.“ _ 

It is needleſs to mention what relates to the houſe of Fi- 
eſque ; but the ſecond article of this treaty mult not be paſſed 
over in filence. It is of importance, as it derogates from be 
tundamental laws of the republic of Genoa. . 

*« The doge and the four ſenators which ſhall repair to the 
court of France, ſhall be reſtored at their return to Geno 
to the exercite of their poſts and dignities, and none ſhall 
be put into their places during their abſence or after their 
return, unleſs the uſual time of their office be expired.“ 
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In 1672, there aroſe ſome differences between Genoa and 
the duke of Savoy, about their reſpective limits. The media- 
tion of the king of France ſuſpended the firſt hoſtilities, and 
the peace was figned at Turin the 8th of March 1675. 


Nothing more is laid of this treaty, as it cauſed no alteration 
in the affairs of the parties, 


ACCOMMODATION of PISA. 
Holy SEE, FRANCE, Houſe of FAR N ESE, MopENA, Corsica. 


« The Corſicans ſhall be declared incapable to ſerve in 
Rome, and in all the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. 

The treaty of Piſa, figned the 17th of February 1664, 
ended the quarrels between the court of France and the pope, 
on account of an inſult on the duke de Crequy by the 
Corfican guard d. | 

When this unhappy affair fell out, the two powers in- 
cenſed againſt one another had not forgot their diſputes about 
the immunities. France required a ſatisfaction the more au— 
thentic, as the pope ſeemed to countenance the inſult of the 


guard, and to ſubmit rather through fear than through juſtice. 


The 13th article of the treaty of Piſa, concerns the famous 
pyramid which Lewis XIV. ſuffered to be demoliſhed in 1667, 
under the pontificate of Clement IX. 

The pope ſhall revoke the incameration of the duchies 
of Caſtro and Ronciglione. 'The duke of Parma ſhall take 
poſſeſſion of them, paying to the apoſtolical chamber the 
tum he owes it, of a million three hundred twenty-nine 
thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty crowns. This ſum ſhall 
be delivered by two equal payments, and within the ſpace of 
eight years. On the firſt payment the duke of Parma ſhall 
take poſſeſſion of one half of theſe ſtates ®. 

This article was never executed. The court of Rome 
having been reconciled to France, conſtantly refuſed to re- 
ſign theſe duchies, and the houſe of Farneſe, roo weak to 
compel the pope to perform his engagements, was ſatisfied 


with proteſting againſt the injuſtice done them. This affair 


might have had a different iſſue, had not don Carlos, who 
inherited all the rights of the houſe of Farneſe, given up by 
the treaty of Vicara in 1738, the duchy of Parma to the em- 
peror Charles VI, who engaged not to proſecute the difinca- 
meration of Caſtro and Ronciglione. | 

«© The pope ſhall inqmnity the duke of Modena for his 
pretenſions to the place ahd the vallies of Comachio. 

This convention has been no better executed than the fore- 
going; but the rights of the houſe of Eſté have not been 
weakened by any after-act. | 


RENUNCIATIONS. 
HOUSE of ORLEANS. HOUSE of SAVOY. 


In the contract of marriage of Anne of Orleans with 
Victor Amadeus duke of Savoy, is the following article: 

« Anne of Orleans, daughter of Philip of France, duke of 
Orleans, and of Henrietta of England, renounces all rights 
which may belong or tall to her on her father's fide. 


HOUSE of SAVOY. HOUSE of BAVARIA. 


In the contract of marriage of Adelaid of Savoy with Fer- 
ninand elector of Bavaria, the 4th of December 1650, is 
this article : 1 | | 

% Adelaid of Savoy, marrying Ferdinand of Bavaria, re- 
nounces all her rights, faving a portion of two hundred 


thouſand gold crowns ; but it the poſterity of her brother 


Charles-Emanuel II, duke of Savoy, comes to fail, this re- 
nunciation ſhall be null, and Adelaid or her deſcendants ſhall 
be reſtored to all her rights.” 


4 The French in foreign countries relying on the power of their monarch 
are often very infolent ; This occihoned the inſult of the Corſicans on the 
ſervants of the duke and duchc!s of Crequy, Aug. 20, 1622. As it is 
known that don Mario Chigi, brother of pope Alexander VII. and general 
of the eccletiaſtical ſtate, had exaiperated the Corticans by threatning to 
break thote who ſuftered themſelves to be inſulted by any Frenchman; it is 
not doubted that his holineis was concerned in the affair, and as the duke of 
Crequy could not obtain tatisfaRion, he left Rome with all the great men 
adherents to France. The king, who was before diſpleaſed with the pope, 
who had refuſed to agree with the dukes of Parma and Modena, took Avig- 
non, and declared war againſt the pope, whom he treated much in the lame 
manner as he afterwards did the Crenoete in 1684; for his holineſs was 
obliged to ſend his nephew with the character of Legate into France, where 
ne pronounced, at the foot of the throne, a ſpeech the moſt ſubmiſſive and 
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HOUSE of BAVARIA. FRANCE. 


In the contract of marriage of the princeſs of Bavaria with 
the Dauphin of France, figned at Munich the 3oth of De- 
cember 1679, is the following renunciation: 

% Maria-Anna-Chriſtina, electoral princeſs of Bavaria, 
and wife of Lewis Dauphin of France, fon of Lewis XIV. 
makes a full and general renunciation in favour of the princes 


” her houſe, of all rights that may bclong to her by her 
irth.“ | 


ACQU4+SITIONS. CONCESSIONS. 
FRANCE. HOUSE of BOUILLON. 


In a contract paſſed at Paris the 2oth of March 1651, is 
the following article: 

In exchange of the fovereigntics of Sedan, Rancourt, 
and part of the duchy of Bouillon, which the duke of that 
name poſſeſſes, the king of France gives him the duchics of 
Albert and Chateau-Thierry, the counties of Auvergne and 
Evreux, &. | | 


UNITED-PROVINCES. TEUTONIC- 
ORDER. | 


In the treaty of the Hague the 14th of June 1662, be- 
tween the archduke Leopold, as grand maſter of the Teuto- 
nic order, and the States-general, is this article : 

The States-general of the United Provinces reſign to 
the Teutonic Order the ſovercignty of the place and territory 
of Gemert, for forty thouſand Florins, and on condition that 
the civil juriſdiction of that place ſhall remain to the city 
of Bois-le-Duc.“ oh | 


FRANCE. ENGLAND. 


By a treaty concluded at London the 27th of October 
1662, it was agreed: | of 

The town of Dunkirk, with all its fortifications and 
dependencies, the fort of Mardyke, the wooden tort, and 
the great and ſmall fort between Dunkirk and Berg St. 
Vinox ſhall be delivered to the moſt Chriſtian king, upon 
his paying five millions of livres Tournois to Charles II. 
king of Evgland.” | 

Cardinal Mazarin having formed the project of conquer— 
ing the Spaniſh Netherlands, made a treaty with Cromwell, 
by an article of which Dunkirk was to remain in the hands 
of the Engliſh, when taken from the Spaniards. The cardi- 
nal's politics were greatly blamed, and very juſtly. It 1s vi- 
fible, how detrimental it was to the French for England to be 
poſſeſſed, on their frontiers, of a place of ſuch importance. 
Mazarin alledged in his juſtification, that Cromwell was to 


be gained, which nothing could effect but the ceffion of Dun- 


kirk. Poſſibly he was in the wrong; it was the protector's 
intereſt to declare againſt Spain; if he ſeemed not to know it, 


*twas only an artifice to ſell the dearer his alliance and ſuc- 


cours to the enemies of the court of Madrid. The cardinal 
was here over-reached, who was always inclined to believe 
what he fearedf. 


SWEDEN. UNITED-PROVINCES. 


«© The king of Sweden and the Swediſh African company 
renounce all their pretenſions to Cabo-Corſo, and tranfer 
to the Dutch Eaſt-India company all their rights to that 
place, and to their other eſtabliſhments on the coaſt of 
Guinea.“ a , 


mortifying, ſuch as the pride of that monarch had dictated, and which may 
be ſeen in the treaty itſelf in Part III. Tom. VI. of the diplomatic body p. 2. 
Ot the 15 Articles, only thoſe directly relating to his moſt Chriſtian mujeſty 
were performed. 

e The hiſtory of this incameration or re-union to the ecclefiaſtical ſtate 
of which theſe dachies were tiets, is very curious, but too long to be in- 
ſerted here. The ambition of the Barberinis, nephews o! Urban VIII. 
was the rife of it in 1626, and the incameration was made in 1646, under 
Innocent X. on pretence that duke Ranuco, fon and ſucce lor of Odoardo, 
who bad thete diſputes with the Barberinis, had not paid to the mounts of 
piety that ſum which his father and he owed them. 

1 If the cardinal was condemned for giving up Dunkirk to the Engliſh, 
what muſt we tay of king Charles II, who wantonly told ſ important a 
place to the French for a little ready money? | 
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This treaty was concluded at the Hague the 28th of July 
1667, to put a ſtop to the hoſtilities which the trading com- 
panies of Sweden and Holland began to commit againſt one 
another. The Swedes demanded ſome arrears of ſubſidies, 


which they pretended were due from the United Provinces. 


The Dutch, on their fide, complained that Sweden had not 
furniſhed all the ſuccours agreed upon by former treaties. 


HOUSE of BRANDENBURG. UNITED- 


PROVINCES. 


© Frederic-William, elector of Brandenburg, refigns in 
full property to the States-general the fort of Schenk b. 

This is the ſecond article of the treaty between theſe two 
powers, concluded at Cologne on the Spree the 8th of March 
1678. 


FRANCE. sT RAS BURG. 


* The pretor, conſuls and magiſtrates of Strafburg, and 
the city, acknowledge the king of France for their ſovereign 
lord and protector.“ 

This act of 1681, between Lewis XIV. and the magiſtrates 
of Straſburg, of itſelf invalid, has fince been ratified at the 
peace of Ryſwic by the general diet of the empire. 


FRANCE. SPAIN. 


* The ſubjects of France and Spain ſhall freely navigate 
and fiſh in the river Bidaſſon and in the road of Figuier. 
The French ſhall be allowed to come near Fontarabia, and 
the Spaniards near Andaye, provided they are not armed 
or have obtained leave to be fo of the governors of theſe 
zlaces.” | 
: This convention was figned at Madrid the 19th of Octo- 
ber 1683. | | 


HOUSE of SAVOY. UNITED-PROVINCES: 


© Victor-Amadeus, duke of Savoy, re-eſtabliſhes the Vau- 
dois, of the pretended reformed religion, in the poſſeſſion of 


all their goods, and grants them the free exerciſe of their 


worthip, and alls to all other his ſubjects who ſhall retire and 
{cttle in the valleys of the Vaudois.' 

By this treaty made at the Hague the 2oth of October 
1699, the duke of Savoy acceded to the treaty which was 
concluded at Vienna the 12th of May 1689, between the 
e:nperor and the United Provinces, and which was after- 


wards called the Grand Alliance, becauſe all the enemies of 
France came into it. 


ALLIANCES. GUARANTEES PFOLAND. 
DENMARK. | 


* The kings of Denmark and Poland form a perpetual al- 
liance, and promiſe to affiſt each other with all their forces, 
when either ſhall be attacked by Sweden. They promiſe, 


when they have once taken up arms, not to make a ſeparate 


peace.“ 
In conſequence of this treaty of Aftmen, the 28th of July 
1657, Denmark aſſiſted Poland during the war with Guſtavus- 


Adolphus, which was ended by the peace of Oliva. 


Some politicians blame theſe kinds of alliances which are 
made for no limited time. They juſtly obſerve that from 
thence, there ariſes an engagement which may be detrimental 
to one of the parties when his circumſtances are altered, or 


It ſhould have been added, with the ſovereignty of the territory where 
the fort was huilt in 1586, at the time when the dukes of Gueldres and 
Cleves were diſputing about the bounds of their dominions, of which the 


territory where Schenk was built, was part.” 


© This reaſoning, extremely juſt in itfelf, held good in thoſe happy times 
when ſincerity was not yet baniſhed, when the Freneh diſtinction ot the ſpi- 
11t and letter of a treaty was unknown, or when the diabolical political theſis 
„as not yet maintained, that “ a prince is a fool who keeps his word when 
tis 10 lunger his intereſt ;” And that“ he ought to break the treaty when the 
cncumftances which occaſioned it are changed.“ 

4 This is whit may juſtiy be fad of queen Anne's ſeparate peace with 
Lewis XIV. in 2712. Since the end of the war, which was not to leave 
Spain and the Indies in the houſe of Bout bon, was not accompliſhed. The 
emperor Charles VI, ftaid the miniites who made the peace, would be too 
por tri It he poſſeſſed all the dominions of the houſe of Auſtria with the 
ne. They might be in the rigit; bat was there no medium? could 


a powerful neighbour. 


make his ſeparate peace.” 


WD 1 T7: 


hinder him often from taking advantages which the ere. 
fluctuating courſe of affairs offer him ©. If the great Nat 
ſhould not make perpetual alliances, it is not the ſame yy, 
leſſer ſtates, whoſe true intereſt it is to conſult their bs 
preſervation, by putting themſelves under the protection Gf 

The clauſe by which two allies promiſe not to make peace 
but in concert, has its limitations. It would not be juk 
(ſays the author upon the principles of law and morality \ 


that the tranquillity of all the confederate ſtates ſhould avg," 


lutely depend upon a ſingle ally who ſhould obſtinately refy;. 
reaſonable overtures of peace. Let us try to fix theſe limita. 
tions as the law of nations requires,” | 

A prince who is willing to negociate a peace, ought po: 
to, conclude any thing with the common enemy, withour the 
knowledge of his allies, and without having himſelf declared 
that he will not leave them, unleſs they reje& propoſals re. 
fonable on the whole. He ought to act ſincerely according 
to this declaration; fo that as long as his allies do not per- 
verſely reject ſuch propoſitions, the execution whereof opgh: 


to be confidered as a juſt reſult of the war, he ſhould 551 


Theſe reflections are very juſt, and ought to regulate the 
conduct of princes, who, joining in a league, are not agrecd 
on the objects they propoſe by the war. But when they cg. 
venant not to lay down their arms till ſuch or ſuch ſatisfa&iga 
is obtained; the theſis is changed, and the articles agrees 
on being then conſidered as the juſt reſult of the war, ougle 
to be performed before any of the allies can make his ſeparate 
peace; unleſs he is certain that his confederates will be before. 
hand with him, or is threatened wich ruin by continuing the 
war, Every confederate prince, who, except in theſe two 
caſes, liſtens to any ſeparate agreement, his contract is inva. 
lid d. He may conſequently break his engagements, pro- 
vided he returns to the ſame ſituation he was in when his 
contract was made. To conclude, every ally that treats .. 
parately, ſhould have the prudence to ſtipulate that his pri- 
vate conventions ſhould be included in the final treaties or 
the general peace. | 


© There ſhall be perpetual alliance and friendſnip betwcen 
the crown of France and the ſovereignty of Neufchatcl and 
Valengin®. The moſt Chriſtian king ſhall at pleaſure raiſe 
levies of men in thoſe two countries, after notice given to 
the fovercign. All thoſe that are willing to enter into the 
ſervice of France, ſhall be free to do it. Their prince ſhall 
not recal them till he is attacked; and in that cafe his ſub- 
jects ſhall not withdraw without leave, which ſhall always be 
granted. They ſhall have the fame pay as the Swiſs ; and 
throughout the kingdom they ſhall enjoy the privileges 
granted, or to be granted, to the cantons of the Helyctic. 
body, | 
© The inhabitants of Neufchatel and Valengin ſhall not 
ſerve directly or indirectly againſt the King of France. Their 
courts ſhall refuſe paffage to his enemies, and grant it to all 
the troops in the pay of France. Two companies of the Swits 
guards of the moſt Chriſtian king ſhall be commanded 
by efficers natives of theſe two counties or derived from 
thence. | bo 

This treaty was concluded at Paris the 12th of December 
1657, between Lewis XIV. and the duke of Longucville, 
prince and ſovereign of Neufchatel and Valengin. 


ENGLAND ENTTED-DROVINGES, 


& If any prince or ſtate whatever ſhall invade the domi- 
nions of the king of Great Britain, or commit any hot: 


not the crown of Spain be placed on the head of a prince who could give 10 
umbrage to the two houſes, as the prince of Bavaria? The tame gay le 
ſaid of the ſeparate peace which Charles VI. made with the Turks at Ba- 
grade, without including the Ruthans, who were forced to renounce ti? 
advantages they could reap from the great conqueſts they had made tot 
mouth of the Boriſthenes, and from thence beyond the Nieſter into Mold 
via, But the king of France, who had kindled the war to weaken both the 
emperor and the Ruſſians, omitted nothing to engage the emperor to mi xe 
his peace when fortune had turned againſt him, before the rapid prog! 13 
of count Munich had drawn him out of his ill fituation, fo that he purchated 
peace with the ceſſion of Belgrade and the kingdom of Servia, Roufſſet, 

© Rouſſet obſerves this alliance was not perpetual, and remarks, that 
theſe ſovereignties have their ſtates like Holland, Languedoo, Bretagne, and 
that there is a differenee between contracting with theſe jovereiguties os wil 
their ſovereign, 5 
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lities againſt him, the States-general ſhall aſſiſt him, within 
fix months after they are demanded, with forty men of war, 
fourteen of them to carry from 60 to 80 guns and 400 men 
each; fourteen more from 50 to 60 guns and at leaſt zoo men 
each; and none of the remaining twelve leſs than 36 guns 
and 150 men; and, beſides, with 6000 foot and 400 horſe. 

Three years after the expiration of the war, during 
which the States-general ſhall furniſh thefe aids, the charges 
ſhall be refunded by England. To prevent diſputes on this 
head, the charges of the firſt fourteen ſhips are fixed at 
18,8661. ſterling; the other fourteen at 14,000). ſterling ; 
and the reſt are valued at 6000!. The charge of the 6000 
foot ſhall be 7;00l. and of the 400 horſe, 104ol. for every 
month; but ſor the firſt month there ſhall be Gogol. paid over 
and above, for the foot, that being neceſſary for their levy- 
ing and arming. | 

The king obliges himſelf in the ſame manner and in the 
ſame proportions, to alliſt the Dutch againſt any enemy. 

The auxiliary troops and ſhips on either fide ſhall be 
under the command of the party attacked or injured,” 

This treaty made at the Hague the 23d of January 1668, 
deſerved mention, though it was never executed, and was 
even ſuperſeded by the alliance between Charles II. and the 
States-general, concluded the 3d of March 1678, of which 
an account will be given in the next chapter. | 

It is cuſtoraaty to agree in the treaties of alliance, that 
one of the parties ſhall aſfiſt the other when attacked in any 
of his doininions. Many condemn this manner of ſtipula— 
tion, and think it wrong, in that it may engage a ſtate in an 


unjuſt quarrel, and change a defenſive into an ceFeafive 


league; for it daily happens, that a prince whe is ttacked 
the firſt by way of arms, is however the 2&er-lior; either 
becauſe he has refuſed a reaſo:.'!. fatisfaction for forne in- 
jury, or becauſe he will not refign what he unjuſtly stains. 
It is eaſy to anſwer theſe objections. So tar is a prince 
from being bound to affiſt an ally who bas made hunſelt 


enemies by bis ill conduct, that he is not to ſide with him. 


Hence it is plain, the other objection falls of itſelf, and it is 
not to be feared that a defenſive alliance will be changed into 
an off-nfive, Indeed, in doubtful caſes, where both parties 
n have right on their fide, the intereſts of an ally are 
doe defende.i; and it muſt be confeſſed, morality cannot 
ullapprove of ſuch a conduct. 

It appears reafonable to ſtipulate as is uſually done; for 
when a defenſive league is formed, the queſtion being to ſet 
forth preciſely and clearly the caſe of the alliance, a fixed, 
certain, and indiſputable point muſt be determined. And 
what other point can be choſen but an a.” of hoſtility? Any 
other grievance whatſoever, that ſhall be taken for the caſe 
of the alliance, may forin an inexhauſtible fountain ot com- 
plaints, diſputes, and contentions. Treaties of defenſive al- 
liance, which are fo advantageous to nations, would become 
uſeleſs, becauſe their force would be eafily eluded, : 

In following the uſual method of treating, the public tran- 
quility is ſecured. A prince who knows that the beginning 
hoſtilities will draw upon him the forces of the allies of his 
enemy, will not be ſo apt to come to an open rupture. He 


curbs his paſſions, tries all amicable ways, and forgets no- 


thing to ſhew the juſtice of his own, and the injuttice of his 
adverfary's cauſe. Any cuſtom proper to enlarge the empire 
of reaſon and good-faith among men, ought to be readily 
adopted, though in certain caſes it may be liable to ſome in- 
conveniencies. . 

Formerly they were very careful to covenant in defenfive 
alliances, that the promiſed aid ſhould not be given till two, 
three, or even four months after its being demanded ; and this 
interval was to be employed in reconciling the contending 
parties. Our modern plenipotentiaries have neglected theſe 
important clauſes ; there is ſcarce any mention of the inter- 
poſition of good offices and mediation, which muſt be preju— 
dicial to the tranquility of Europe. 


ENGLAND. DENMARK. 


© There ſhall be perpetual alliance and friendſhip between 
the kings of England and Denmark, and each King pro- 
miſes not to ſupply the enemies of the other with military 
ſtores, &c. If the king of Denmark's dominions are inva- 
dd, the king of England will aſſiſt him with all his forces.” 


f This treaty was made when the United Provinces were invaded by 
France, and it was ſtipulated in the 12th article, that his Daniſh majeſty 
ſhould not interpoſe in that war. In 1674 the king of Denmark made ano- 
ther defenſive alliance with the emperor Leopold, the king of Spain, and 
the States-general, which took the place of this, and which, purſuant to a 
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In this treaty of Weſtminſter 1669, between England and 
Denmark, it is not ſaid that Denmark ſhall affiſt England 
in caſe of an invaſion. 


DENMARK. UNITED PROVINCES: 


If any power attacks the dominions of his Daniſh ma— 
jeſty in Europe, the United Provinces ſhall ſend him, at 
their expence, and within two months after demand, ſuch 
ſuccours as ſhall be judged neceflary for his defence. If 
the firſt aid be not ſufficient, the United Provinces ſhall act 
with all their forces and declare war againſt the aggreſſor, 
without requiring any thing of the king of Denmark for the 
charge of the war. 

If the States-general are in the. fame caſe, the king of 
Denmark ſhall ſend them, within two months after demand, 
an aid of forty ſhips of war, and ten thouſand land forces. 

** The United provinces ſhall pay a ſubſidy of 600,000 rix- 
dollars for equipping and maintaining the ſhips; 100,000 
rixdollars for- the levy of the land forces, and 40,245 rix- 
dollars every month tor their ſubſiſtence. If they ſhall want 
any farther aſſiſtance, the king of Denmark ſhall provide 
twenty thouſand land forces, and the States-general ſhall 
double their ſubſidies. In fine, the king of Denmark ſhall 
be chuged, if circumſtances require it, to act with all his 
forces and declare war. | 285 

The operations of the war ſhall be concerted by the ge- 
nerals of both parties, and ncither of them ſhall be free to 
enter into treaty, to conclude truce or peace without the 
conlen* of the other.“ 

This treaty of alliance between Chriſtian V. and the 
United Provinces, was concluded at Copenhagen the 2oth 
ot May 1673f, 


FRANCE. SWEDEN. 


© There ſhall be a perpetual 5 alliance between the kings 
of France and Sweden, for the maintenance of the treatics of 
Weſtphalia. If one of the parties is attacked contrary to 
the regulations of that peace, the other ſhall aſſiſt with all 
his forces,” 


This treaty of Verſailles the 25th of April 1675, between 


Lewis XIV. and Charles XI. is but a ſequel of that of 1672, 


concluded, in appearance, for the maintenance of the treaties 
of Weſtphalia, but in reality the king of France had ſol— 
licited it only to engage the king of Sweden to renounce his 
alliance with the king of Spain, tor whoſe ſervice his Sn edith 
majeſty was to hold in readineſs an army, in cafe France at- 
tacked any of the Spanith dominions. Beſides that, the chief 
aim of the king of France was to draw the king of Sweden to 
bis fide in the war he was then meditating to chaſtiſe the 
Hollanders for being unwilling to have him tor a neighbour. 
And therefore to the delenhve treaty of 1672, were added 
thirteen ſeparate articles, which run upon the meaſures to be 
taken againſt the United Provinces. This treaty of Ver- 
ſailles was concluded by mefficurs Pompone and Spar, to 
confirm the ſeparate articles of that of 1672, in order to en- 
gage the king of Sweden to fend an army into the empire 
againſt the princes who had declared in favour of the Dutch, 


particularly againſt the elector of Brandenburg. The Swe 


diſh arms were unſucceſsful, and Charles XI. loſt all his 
German dominions ; but Lewis XIV. was ſo generous to 


ſacrifice the greateſt part of his conqueſts, to recover, for his 


ally, at Nimeguen, the provinces which his ſubjects could 
not defend. Theſe treaties of 1672 and 1675 are the founda— 
tion of the friendſhip and good intelligence that has fince 
ſubſiſted between the two crowns, 


POLAND. HOUSE of AUSTRIA. 


* Of what nature ſoever may be the differences that ſhall 
ariſe between the houſe of Auſtria and the republic of Po— 
land, they ſhall always be amicably decided. Each of the 
parties ſhall be allowed to raiſe levies of men in the other's 
dominions, upon previous notice, if the other is not in 
war.“ | 


This treaty was made at Vienna the 24th of April 1677, 


ſeparate article, was to laſt 14 years, It is in the fame ſtyle with this 
ot 1673. | | 27 | 

It is perpetual only in what concerns the peace of Weſtphalia, in the 
cther articles not-“ 
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between Leopold as head of the houſe of Auſtria, and 
John III. king of Poland. \ 

The grand ſeignor making preparations which threatened 
Chriſtendom, the ſame princes ſigned at Warſaw, the 31ſt 
of March 1683, a treaty of perpetual alliance, offenſive and 
defenfive, againſt the Turk, They defired the guarantee of 
the Holy See, and promiſed to ſwear, by the cardinals Pio 
and Barberini, before the pope, the full obſervance of all 
the articles therein agreed on. | | 

«© The emperor Leopold renounces whatever is due to him 
from the king of Poland for the money lent to Charles-Guſtavus 
during the war. Ina word, the two parties annul all pre- 
tenſions which they may have upon one another by virtue 
of any former compact or agreement.“ 


HOUSE of AUSTRIA STATES of 
TRANSYLVANIA. 


The emperor Leopold, and the ſtates of the principality of 
Tranſylvania, concluded at Vienna, the 28th of June 1686, 


a treaty which deſerves notice, and which, four months after, 


CHA 


V 


on the 27th of Oct ober, in the ſame year, was confirmed by 
another act paſſed in the imperial camp near Balasfalva, la 
theſe two treaties are the following articles: 

© Leopold engages to defend Tranſylvania and the terti. 
tories of Hungary thereunto annexed, whenever he ſhall be 
required, The prince of Tranſylvania ſhall command in 
chief the ſuccours that ſhail be ſent from the court ot 
Vienna. | : 

* The emperor declares that he pretends to no right to 
Tranſylvania nor its territories, that he will never take the 
titles or marks of honour, or concern himſelf in any manner 
with its civil or eccleſiaſtical government. 

“The ſtates of Tranſylvania ſhall enjoy the liberty gf 
electing a ſovereign, according to their ancient cuſtoms and 
privileges. Their prince ſhall at his pleaſure make alliances 
and form leagues, provided they no way prejudice the treaty 
of Vienna, which is to be perpetual. _ 

„The princes of Tranſylvania ſhall not harbour the ene. 
mies of the houſe of Auſtria, nor ſhall the houſe of Auſtria 
give an aſylum to the enemies of the princes and ſtates. gf 
Tranſylvania.” 


P, IV. 


The Peace of Nimeguen, with the Treaties relating thereto. 


EFORE we proceed to the treaty of Nimeguen, it 


will not be improper briefly to take a view of the 


lituation of the moſt conſiderable powers from the peace 
of Munſter in 1648 to the war of 1672, and to ſhew 
what were their political principles before and atter that fa- 
mous war. 

Never was France more powerful than from the treaty of 
Weſtphalia to the war with Holland. Her forces were ſu- 
perior to thoſe of any of her neighbours, and circumſtances 
did not ſuffer them to unite againſt her. By the reſtoration 
of the ancient laws of the empire, Ferdinand III. had been 
deptived of great part of his authority. The diets were free; 
the German princes had thrown off the yoke ; and conceiv- 
ing a balance of power between the head and members of 


the Germanic body, was the bafis of their liberty, they con- 


tracted alliances with the neighbouring princes, who could 
aſſiſt them with forces, and make them reſpected by the em- 
eror. | 

The liberty of the empire was a rampart for France; and 
Ferdinand, bound by all the treaties which preceded the 
conclufion of the league of the Rhine, durſt not give any 
aſſiſtance to the Spaniard in his war with France, after the 
peace of Weſtphalia, Every thing declared the weakneſs of 
the Spaniſh monarch ; he had been obliged to acknowledge 
the independency of the United Provinces ; his fruitleſs at- 
tempts to ſubdue Portugal, plainly ſhewed he would, in the 
end, be forced to relinquiſh that kingdom to the houſe of 
Braganga, and with it loſe all its poſſeſſions in the Indies and 
America, Whether the ancient reputation of Spain prevent- 


ed its decay from being ſeen, or whether there remained in 


mens minds the impreſſion of the dangers wherewith the 
houſe of Auſtria had threatened their neighbours, Philip LV. 
found no ally, and Europe beheld, without emotion, the 
advantages of the French, 

The United Provinces, fince ſo juſtly alarmed about the 
fate of the Netherlands, thought then of little elſe but impro- 
ving the advantages of peace, by enlarging their commerce. 
The magiſtrates had not yet refolved on their courſe with 
reſpect to the neighbouring powers. Some adhered to the 
famous treaty of Paris, the 8th of February 1635, which left 
them all the Low Countries, except Flanders, Artois, Lux- 
emburg, Namur, and Hainault, which France was to enjoy ; 
and they beheld with concern the Spaniards fo near them. 
Others were ſatisfied with condemning the ſeparate peace at 
Munſter, and believed that, after their deſerting of France, 


there was no protection to be expected from thence. Theſe 


dreaded the French, and were for entering into leagues and 
confederacies againſt them. The others exhorted the United 
Provinces to keep within themſelves and defend their poſſeſ- 
fions. Amidſt this diverſity of ſentiments ſo uſual to common- 
wealths and new ſtates, it was next to impoſſible that a de- 
ciſive reſolution ſhould be taken. 

On the other hand the Engliſh, who ſince the reign of 
queen Elizabeth had not concerned themſclves with the af- 


fairs of Europe, began, it is true, to look abroad after tho 
death of Charles I. but in ſuch a manner, as gave the French 
no uneaſineſs, Cromwell, who in ſome meature effaced, by 
the prudence of his government, the infamy of his uſur»4- 
tion, knew not the political maxims afterwards eſpouſed by 


king William and his ſucceflors. He did not care which, 


was the moſt powerful, France or the houſe of Auſtria, Hs 


only {ought to enrich the nation he had enflaved. He looks 4 


with an ill eye upon the Dutch, whoſe trade was then very 
flouriſhing ; and, far from afſiſting the Spaniards, he couid 
not but take advantage of their diſtreſs to extend the com— 
merce of England. Purſuant to theſe views, Cromwell made 
it his buſineis to difturb the States-general, and, withort 
loving France, declared againſt the Spaniards, and took from 
them Jamaica and Dunkirk. | 

If was fo much the more difficult that any other leagues 
ſhould be be formed, as the war, kindled in the north in 1055 
divided the attention of all Europe. The treaties of Oliva 
and Copenhagen, by which it was ended, gained Sweden the 
ſame reputation as France acquired after the peace of the 
Pyrenees. Ruſſa acted no part. Poland, which may be 
compaired to a giant in chains, was not yet ruled by a So— 
bieſki, who, in ſpite of the faults in the conſtitution, could 
perform great things. The Danes, in a ſtate of humiliation, 
had a quick ſenſe of their loſſes; they had routed their old 
antipathy to Sweden, but without reſource at home, and 
without alliance abroad, they were forced to conceal their 
reſentment. In a word, the emperor having tried in vain to 
avenge himſelf of the treaty of Oſnabrug, had the vexation 
and ſhame to fee all its regulations confirmed by the treaty of 
Oliva, 

The king of France reſolved to avail himſelf of the happy 
circumſtances his kingdom was in, to revenge the injuries 
done him by the Spaniards, and the evils cauſed by their 
intrigues ever ſince the reign of Charles V. Lewis XIV. 
carried his arms into the Netherlands in 1667, on pretencs 
of aſſerting the rights of his queen after the death of Phi- 
lip IV. The ſucceſs of his arms was rapid ; Charleroi, 
Bergues, Furnes, Aeth, Tournay, Douai, fort Scarpe, Ou- 
denard, and Lifle, ſurrendered without reſiſtance. The 
United Provinces were in the utmoſt conſternation, and the 
Triple Alliance between England, Sweden, and the Dutch, 
was figned the 28th of January 1668. Theſe, three powers 
mutually promiſed to unite their forces to compel France to 
make peace. | | 

Lewis was diſcouraged by this rifing ſtorm, and a peace 
was ſoon concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. But it is a queſtion 
worthy the diſcuſhon of the politicians, whether Lewis, in 
ſpite of the Triple League, ſhould not have continued the war. 
He would probably have conquered the Netherlands before 
the allies could take the field, The United Provinces were 
in no better a ſituation than they were a few years after in 
1672. The Dutch, as Sir William Temple obſerves, had 
totally neglected the military part of their government, 2 

| | ha 
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had degraded it, in breaking, by a miſtaken policy, the vete- 
ran troops to whom they were indebted for their fortune. 
Their land forces were then in a ſtate ſo much the worſe, as 
during their war with England, which was juſt concluded at 
Breda, they. had given their whole attention to their fleets. 

England, it is true, was a more formidable enemy; but 
Cromwell no longer ruled there. Charles I. had mounted 
the throne of his anceſtors; with many valuable qualities, 
this prince had none of a great king. Fond of pleaſure and 
quiet, he was induced to ſign the Triple Alliance, from a 

erſuaſion that it would give Jaw to France; and probably 
he did not confeut to it, but from the ſame motive of indo— 
lence which would have hindered him from performing the 
conditions, if it bad not produced the defired effect. King 
Charles was neither a good friend nor a dangerous enemy, 
and conſequently was hardly worth courting. He was al- 
ways ſure to be gained by means of ſome intriguing miniſter, 
or greedy miſtreſs, or ambitious favourite. Befides, the 
Engliſh and Dutch were but juſt reconciled; and inſtead of 
thinking themſelves mutually neceſſary, they till entertained 
againſt one another the hatred of rivals. Their commerce 
was alike flouriſhing ; the Engliſh would not ſuffer equals 
in the empire of the ſea, and the Dutch refuſed to acknow— 
ledge a ſuperior, 

As to the Swedes, it is {till more difficult to think that 


their alliance with England and Holland was fincere. What 


intereſt could they have in armivg againſt France? They 
are too diſtant to fear her grandeur, and her friendſhip is too 
advantageous for them to think of weakening her power. 
After all, it was eaſy to render abortive their ill intentions, 
by ſtirring up Denmark and the princes of Lower Saxony 
againſt them ; for though the French and Swedes ſhared the 


honour, of being protectors of the Germanic body, they were 


looked upon in the empire in a very different light. The 
French, who had always behaved with moderation during 
the war, and in the courſe of the Weſtphalian negotiations, 


by which it was ended, inſpired tne princes of the Rhine 


with no ſuſpicions. Their hatred of the Spaniards, their 
views of increaſing their dominions turned towards the 
Netherlands, policy which prompted them not to multiply 
enemies, all warranted their friendſhip to them. The empire, 
and eſpecially the princes of the Lower Szxony, thought 
otherwiſe of Sweden, It was remembered that the Swedes 
had treated Germany like a conquered province, Having 
taken from Poland and Denmark what ſuited their con- 
venience, it was only by aggrandizing themſelves on the 
fide of Pomerania, that they could eſtabliſh their credit in 
the north, | 

In fine, the league which Lewis XIV. made ſome years 
after with Charles II. to declare war againſt Holland, and 
the eaſe wherewith he engaged the Swedes to make a diver- 
fion in the dominions of Brandenburg, prove that the bands 
of the Triple Alliance were not ſo hard to be unticd. 
Though the three allies had guarantied to the King of Spain 
the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle, there was no fincere union 
between them. In ſpite of the treaty of Breda, the Dutch 
{ill affected to diſpute the ſovereignty of the ſea with the 


Engliſh, and, on account of their trade, were more attached 


to the Danes, maſters of the Sound, than to the Swedes, 
The war of 1667, and the peace of Alx la-Chapelle, in- 
troduced no change in the political fituation of Europe. If 
ſome ſtates entered into alliances, they were of no value, as 
not proceeding from neceſlity. 'The whole ſcene was changed, 
when the French, in conjunction with the king of England, 


the elector of Cologn and biſhop of Munſter, declared war 
againſt the United Provinces. The rapid progreſs of Lewis 


XIV. during the campaign of 1672, raiſe a dread of the 
entire deſtruction of Holland. The Engliſh thought them- 
ſelves ſtruck with the blow that threatened the Dutch, and, 
ceaſing to be jealous of their commerce, became the protec- 
tors of it, in order to hinder its falling into the hands of the 
French. The nation was unanimous, murmurings, com- 
pleints heard all over England : and Charles II, who was not 
yet come to the point of venturing to lay afide parliaments, 
and govern without them, diſpatched the duke of Bncking- 
ham and the earl of Arlington to the Hague to encourage the 
States-general, who were ready to ſabmit to the conqueror. 


This is perhaps the firſt time that a prince was ſeen to make 


an excule to his enemies for the progreſs of his arms, and to 


exhort them to a defence; and none but a king of England, 


led by his own private intereſt, and obliged to comply with 


h The king was the ſole cauſe of it, becauſe he ſuffered himſelf to be 
led by the ducheſs of Portſmouth his miſtreſs, who was ſent to him by Lewie, 
and who had the ſame influence over him as madam Monteſpan had over the 
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the defires of bis nation, can be guilty of ſuch contrariety 
in his conduct h. | 

During theſe tranſactions, the famous John de Wit was, 
with his brother, torn in pieces by the populace, who conſi— 
dered them as the authors of all the calamities with which the 
republic was threatened. John de Wit was one of the great- 
cſt politicians of his time, and had been penſioner of Hol- 
land eighteen years. He was always averſe to the office ot 
ſtadtholder, and a great oppoſer of the houſe of Orange. 
His fall therefore was the riſe of the young prince of Orange; 
all eyes were turned upon hun; the merit of his anceſiors, 
and John de Wit's efforts to keep him at a diſtance from 
affairs, ſpoke in his behalf. In a word, he was appointed 
withour oppoſition admiral and captain general of Holland, 
This prince, who was ſoon to be the ſoul of Europe, and to 
manage it as he pleaſed, began to employ his rate talents in 
rendering himſelf maſter of the United provinces. To in- 
ſpire them with his courage, it ſufficed to repreſent England 
as ready to abandon the alliance of France, whilſt the em- 
peror and the king of Spain offercd their aid and protection to 
the States general. 

Tae peril of the United Provinces threw them into a ſtrict 
alliance with the branches of the houſe of Auſtria, The am— 
b:t.on of France began now to be talked of as more danger- 


os to Europe than that of the ſuccefſion of Charles V.“ 


Tele infinuations, which have ſince proved too true, were 
ipread by the prince of Orange and his friends, and ſup- 
ported by the courts of Vienna and Madrid. As France had 
humbled them, by repreſenting them as aiming at univerſal 
monarchy, they hoped by the fame method to regain their 
former ſuperiority. 

The peace of Nimeguen is generally conſidered as the 
period of the aſcendant France has aſſumed over her neigh— 
bours; but ſome, on the contrary, think that ſhe began 
then to be leſs powerful. Leagues were formed againſt her, 
and ber acquiſitions diminiſhed her ſtrength, as it increaſed 
her eneniies, and bred ſuſpicions and fears in her allies. 

It ſeems that the miniſtry of France ſhould, out of po- 
licy, have tempered the Juſtre of a glory which raifed 
jealouſies; ſhould have laboured to remore the tears of her 
neighbours ; renewed her alliances, and countermincd the 
politics of the prince of Orange, who dreading her am- 
bition, was eXctting ali Europe againft her. Inſtead of 
theſe ſalutary meaiures, 1e- unions were thoupht of; and it 
muſt be owned, nothing could be more tavourable to the 
deſigns of the prince of Orange and the houſe of Auſtria, 
than the well Known decrees of the parliament of Betangon 
and the royal chambers of Metz and Briſac. The capitu— 
lation of Straſburg gave the finiſhing ſtroke, and put the 
empire in arms againſt France. The German princes faw 
they thonght them wholly employed againſt the Spaniards 
and Dutch. They believed theinſelves injured, and the 
prelent danger made them forget the peril they had been in 
from the emperors of the bualſe of Auſtria, The 1yſtem 
eſtabliſhed in the empire by te treaties of Weſtphalia was 
deſtroyed. The princes recurred to the protection of Leo- 
pold ; their fear gave that emperor more power than Ferdi— 
vand III. had loſt, and from that time the empire was enemy 
of France. 55 | 5 

Theſe ſentiments appeared by the league ſigned at Auſburg 
the gth of July 1686, between the emperor, the king of 
Spain, as duke of Burgundy, the king of Sweden, for the 
fiefs he poſſeſſed in the empire, the cleCtor of Bavaria, the 
circles of Bavaria and Franconia, and the duke of Saxony ; 
and to which the princes and ſtates of the Upper Rhine and 
Weſterwald, the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp, and the elector 
Palatine, acceded ſoon after, 

The ſole point now was to ſet bounds to the power of 
France; England, her old enemy, tj:ought the ſame ; bur 
James II. ruled there, and his perſonal intereſt attached him 
to France. He had no other ally to depend on to promote 
his defigns. He would very probably have been ſupported, 
if he had not protected with more warmth than prudence 
the religion he profeiled, His zeal carrisd him too tar, 
aud he ſunk in the attempt. The prince of Orange landed 
in England in 1688, and upon king James's abdicatio 
was crowned king by the name of William III. | 


1 


n, 


This prince brought to London the ſame ſentiments as 


he had at the Hague. He had long ſince publicly declared, 
that the ſafety of his country was his only care, and 
that the liberty of bis allies was in danger, if the French 


French monarch, But Charles II. ſhould have known the difference ho- 


tween the two governments, and that a king of England ought not and 
cannot have other intereſt than that of the nation, 


monarchy 
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monarchy was not firſt reduced, and afterwards kept within 
the bounds preſcribed by the Pyrenean treaty. Theſe de- 
clarations gave birth to the ſyſtem of a Balance of Power 
between the houſes of Auſtria and Bourbon ; and the foun- 
dations of it were laid in the treaty concluded at Vienna 
the 12th of May 1689, between the emperor and the States- 
general. This alliance, called afterwards the Grand Al- 
liance, becauſe all the enemies of France came into it, ran, 
that after the concluſion of a general peace, the parties 
ſhould remain united for ever. They promiſed to aid one 
another with all their forces by ſea and land, in caſe either 
was attacked by the common enemy; and engaged to liſten 
to no accommodation till entire ſatisfaction was received. 
It was ſtipulated, that if Charles II. king of Spain died 
without iffue, endeavours ſhould be uſed to place the emperor 
or his heirs on that throne, and prevent the ſucceſſion from 
coming to the dauphin. The allies alſo agreed to engage the 
electors to give the empire to Joſeph king of Hungary, the 
emperor's ſon, Theſe are the principles which were con- 
ſtantly purſued in Europe till the treaty of Utrecht, when 
the ſcene was entirely changed, and very different principles 
were eſpouſed. | 

There is no occaſion to relate the events of the war of 
1672. It ſuffices to remark, that it was ended by fourteen 
treaties. England firſt agreed with the United Provinces 
the 19th of February, 1674. This peace, concluded at 
London, was owing to the diſcontents of the Engliſh ; to 
their hatred of France; to their fear of loſing their trade 
in the Mcditerranean, in caſe of a Spaniſh war; to the 


weakneſs of Charles II. to his defire of money which he 


laviſhed away; and to the liberality of the United Provinces. 
The biſhop of Munſter made his peace the 22d of April, 
1674 ; and the elector of Cologne the 11th of May the 
ſame year. | 

The aſſemblies for a general peace did not begin at Ni- 
meguen till the middle of the year 1676 ; and it was viſible 
by the firſt conferences, that the negotiation would go on very 
lowly. By the bold demands of the Spaniards, one would 
have thought they had been in condition to give law to 
France, Perſuaded as they were, that it was the intereſt of 
England and Holland not to ſuffer the French to enlirge 
their power in the Netherlands, they even required the re- 
ſtitution of the places they had refigned by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. The emperors miniſters were more reaſonable; 
they made no demands, becauſe his arms had not been 
ſucceſsful ; but they ſought to keep the allies united, and 
to prolong the war. The Swedes ſincerely wiſhed for 

eacc ; nay, would have contented to purchaſe it, it Den- 
mark and Brandenburg had been willing to ſell it, on any 
other condition but the taking irom them their dominions 
in Germany. 

Lewis XIV. was too wiſe to hope to eſcape with ſucceſs 
out of the labyrinth into which the reconciliation of ſo many 
oppoſite intereſts had thrown him. Whilſt he carried on the 
war with vigour, he projected to deſtroy the league of his 
enemies by corrupting tome of their allies. He caſt his 
eyes on the United Provinces. By a ſeries of events known 
to all the world, from principals the Dutch were become 
bur auxiliaries in the war. The French armies had aban- 
doned the center of their provinces, to march into the Spa- 
niſh Netherlands. The States-gencral had ſeen themlelves 
too near a total deſtruction, to be much concerncd at the 
progreſs of the French in the Netherlands. They could 
propole to themſelves nothing more than the reſtitution of 
Namur, which Lewis could not keep. In a word, ingrati- 
tude to their allies, in leaving them, ſhould rot have ap- 
pearcd to them ſo hateful as a war, which both required 
immenſe ſums, and draincd the ſource of their riches by the 
ruin of their trade. | 

The French plenipotentiaries opened their negotiation 
with a wrong ſtep; as if they knew not how much the in- 
tercſts of the prince of Orange differed from thoſe of the 


republic, or had a compenſation ready to offer him for what 
he ſhould loſe by the peace, they attempted to gain him. 


Marſhal d'Eftrades was quickly ſenfible of his error; and, 
perceiving that all the miniſters at Nimeguen were devoted 
to the party of the ſtadtholder, he entered into a ſecret cor- 
reſpondence with ſome of the principal members of the 
ſtares-general, Nothing was tranſacted in the congreſs but 
trifling formalities; all the affairs of France and Holland 
were managed at the Hague; bur the negotiation proceeded 
very ſlowly, becauſe it was ſubordinate to the operations of 
London, where it was not known what reſolution to take ; 
and becauſe the Dutch, courageous or fearful, according as 


See the 26th article of the treaty of Nimeguen between the emperor 
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they hoped or deſpaired to induce England to declare agalnſ. 
France, remained in a perpetual ſtate of uncertainty. = Bi 

Matters were otherwiſe managed at Londan. The moſt. 
refined court arts and intrigues were uſed by the French to 
keep Charles II. in a ſtate of inaction, and by their enemies 
to draw him to their ſide, The United Provinces were At 
length weary of hoping ; and though Charles II. had entereg 
into the ſtrongeſt engagements with them, the 29th of July 
1678, yet a tortnight after they ſigned a ſeparate. peace wit 
France. This conduct feemed ſtrange, but was wife, Could 
the States-general confide much in the treaties of an irreſolute 
indolent prince, who was managed by his miniſters according 
to their particular views? Befides, it was well known, that 
the affairs of England were then at a criſis. The animoſity 
of the ſeveral parties was at the higheſt degree; and if 2 
foreign war was not capable to allay their heats, and ſtiſle 
the ſeeds of diſcord, what advantages could the States- 
expect from the alliance of Charles II? | 

The Spaniards made their peace with France the 1»: 
of September, 1678. They did not treat with the Swede. 
Theſe two powers, who had no affairs ro decide, only pub. 
Ithed a declaration, by which, agreeing that they were 
tacitly included in the treaty of the 17th, they reftored li- 
berty of commerce between their refpeCtive ſubj-Qs, and 
forbad them to commit any hoſtilities at ſea againſt one an- 
other. 

The emperor, unable to continue the war, agreed with 
France and Sweden the 5th of February, 1679. The en- 
gaging the King of Denmark and the elector of Brandenbure 
to lay down their arms, was no longer in queſtion. Thote 
princes, elated at their ſucceſs over the Swedes, refuſed to 
make the treaties of Oſnabrug and Copenhagen the found— 
dation of their agreement. They were however forced to 
conſent to it. 'Fhe emperor had promiſed his good offices 
to induce them to a peace; and, in caſe of refulal on their 
part, to give a free pattage to the troops of France to pene- 


general 


trate into their dominions 2. On the other hand, the dukes 


of Brunſwic - Lunenburg, Zell, and Wolfenbuttle, had 
ſigned at Zell their accommodation, the fame day the em- 
peror had figned his at Nimeguen ; and the biſhop of Mun- 
ſter, who, after having left the alliance of France, had 
leagued with her-enemies, agreed by two treaties of the 29th 
of March, to recall his troops who had joined the enemics 
of Sweden. | 

Frederic-William, eleCtor of Brandenburg, had no other 
reſource, but to haſten his agreement, in order to obtain the 
more advantageous terms. It was figned at St. Germain-e: 
Laye, the 29th of June, 1679; and this treaty was. after- 
wards approved and confirmed by all the contracting parties 
at the congreſs of Ryſwic. Chriſtian V. king of Denmark, 
ſaw himiclt then forced to ſeek peace. His miniſters con— 
cluded it at Fontainebleau, the 24 of September, 1679; and 
at London the 20th of the ſame month. 


FRANCE. BOR RAIN. 


* The articles of the treaties of the Pyrenees and Aix- 
la-Chapelle, from which the treaty of Nimeguen between 


France and Spain ſhall not derogate, ſhall remain in full 


torce. : | 
+ France and the emperor agree on the ſame condition, 
with relipect to the treaty of Munſter. | 
* Lewis XIV. and his ſucceflors ſhall remain poſſeſſed of 
Burgundy, commonly called Franche-Comte, including 
Belangon.” | 


By an act paſſed at Vienna, the 5th of May, 1651, the 


emperor and empire had transferred to Philip IV. of Spain all 
the imperial rights to this city. | | 

Spain reſigns to France the cities and places of Valen- 
ciennes, Bouchain, Cambray, Aire, St. Omer, Ypres, War- 
wich, Warneton, Poperinghen, Bailleul, Caſſel, Bavay, 
Maubeuge, with their bailiwics, dependencies, &c. The 
kings of France ſhall enjoy them in full ſovereignty ; and, 
in yielding Aeth o Spain, they ſhall retain la Verge de Menin 
and Conde, which belong to its caſtellany. _ 

*© The king of Spain promiſes to engage the biſhop and 
chapter of Liege to reiign Dinant to the French, and to obtain 
the conſent of the emperor and empire to confirm this ceſfior. 
If the negotiation does io! iueceed, Charlemont ſhall be given 
to France,” | „ | 

The ceſſion of Dinant (1/4 not take place, and Lewis XIV. 
had poſſeſſion of Charle:1ont, | | 

The emperor gives io France the city of Friburg, with 


and France; and the 5th between the emperor and Sweden, 
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the villages of Lehen, Metzhauſen, and Kirchzart, in full 


hoo Wes « aid, the parties ſhall ſettle it. The party injured in his rights 
' ſovereignty, and with liberty to ſend thither garriſons, aud Nod. art? Yor r 


ſhall require his ally to declare himſelf openly within two 


Y all warlike ſtores and proviſions, without moleſtation, or months after information, and ſhall be obliged to act with all 
5 paying any toll in paſſing through the territories of the his forces by ſea and land. | 3 
8 empire. Vn * In this laſt caſe, neither of the parties ſhall make a 
t « The city of Nantz, with its juriſdiction, ſhall be united ſeparate peace with the common enemy, nor even begin, un- 
i to the crown of France. Four roads ſhall be made from that known to the other, any negotiation of truce or ſuſpenſion 
: city to St. Diſier, to Alſatia, to Metz, and to Franche-Comté. of arms. | h 
x They ſhall be halt a league wide, and ſhall belong in full “ Either of the allies which ſhall be attacked, may make 
4 ſovereignty to the king of France, : levies of ſoldiers within the territories of the other, provided 
T cc France ſhall poſtets in full ſovereignty the city and pro- the ſame be done according to ſuch regulations as the parties 
8 voſtſnip of Longwic. In exchange, France ſhall give the ſhall agree upon.“ 
1 city of Toul, with its juriſdiction, to the duke of Lorraine, It is ſtrange that negotiators of credit, and who cannot be 
v who ſhall enjoy there all the rights belonging to the crown of charged with being ignorant of their buſineſs, thould clog 
2 France. . N 8 treaties with ſuch uſeleſs conditions. It would have been 
K | The Imperial and French miniſters agreed by ſeparate better barely to ſay, that the Engliſh and the Dutch may 
i] . writings, which are joined to the treaty they had figned, treat in time of war for permiſfion to raiſe levies in each 
| N that, if the duke of Lorraine retule to ſubſeribe to the articles other's dominions. Who can doubt their having this liberty? 
b g that were agreed for him, he ſhould be free to demand other It was not worth while to agree upon it. Every article of a 
4. 4 terms, and France to grant them ; and the emperor ſhould treaty ſhould confer or take away a right ; form an engage- 
. ; not deem theſe alterations a breach of the preſent treaty. ment: decide an equivocal queſtion : or name arbiters to 
15 1 The miniſters of Vienna promiſed likewiſe, that their malter determine it within a certain time. Perſons a little verſed in 
. J ſhould not take up arms in proſecution of the duke of Lor- the knowledge of negotiations will perceive this to be no 
F : raine's pretenſions, or under pretext of ending his differences. needleſs remark. But to ſay ſomething more: in the treaties | 
1. ; The ſame clauſe had been formerly inferted in the treaties of of alliance, ſuch as the foregoing, and thoſe by which two 
I Munſter and the Pyrenees. So far was the duke of Lofraine powers promiſe mutual affiſtance, the expreſſions cannot be 
N from ratifying the terms that were ſtipulated for him, that too preciſe, or the nature of the engagements too decifively 
— 3 his miniſters proteſted againſt them, the 21ſt of April, 1679; fixed. Whatever is vague and indeterminate may leave room 
and the duke did not get again his dominions. tor conteſts and difficulties, and conſequently render the al- 
le 1 | lance uſeleſs when the engagements come to be performed. + 
o I HUUSE of &USTRI A; How often has it happened that two allies have waſted, in 5 8 
„ 3 | fruitlefs diſputes, the time that ſhould have been employed in | if 
6 & France ſhall reſign to Spain Charleroy, Binch, Aeth, action? Ot this hiſtories afford us numberleſs inſtances. | [1 
8 Oucdenard, and Courtray, with her bailiwics, dependen- | i 
ir cies, &c. 0 3 ö 
e . Theſe places had been given to France by the treaty of SWEDEN. HOUSE of BRANDENBURG. | 9 
es ; Aix-la-Chapelle. | HOUSE of BRUNSWIC, by 
Ni „It is agreed, that the eaſtern and weſtern fluices of | : ; | = 1 
fl Newport, and the forts built there, do not belong to the 83 treaties of Weſtphalia ſhall be the baſis of the ac- 1 
5 caſtellany of Furnes, and thall for the future be infeparably commodation between Sweden and the emperor, the electors | 31 
10 joined to Newport. | ot Brandenburg, the houſe of Brunſwic, and the biſhops of | | 
Hh « The king of France reſigns to the emperor all the rights Nunier and Paderborn, All the articles that ſhall not be 1 
es of Philipſburg given him by the treaty of Munſter.“ derogated from by this paciſication ſhall remain in force.” \ 1 
e | See T. Nim. Emp; Swed. Art. 3. T. Zell. Art. 4. T. Nim. | 
er ENGLAND. UNITED PROVINCES, Swed. Mun. Art. 3. T. St. Germain-en-Laye, Art. 4. 
5 5 The treaties of Koſchild, Copenhagen, and Weſtphalia, 
15 © The exerciſe of the catholic religion ſhall be reſtored ſhall be executed in all their articles; and alſo, the acts that 
r. and maintained in the city of Macttrichr, and its dependencies, Fc annexed to, and make part of them.” I. Fontainebleau, 
es according to the capitulation of this place in 1632. Art. 4. T. Lunden, Art. 4. „„ a 
1 The treaty of Breda, and all the tormer alliances between © Except Dam, Golnau, and their dependencies, Sweden 
n- England and the United Provinces, ſhall be maintained in Ses, do the clestor of Brandenburg, all his pofleſſions on 
id chair full force: | the right fide of the Oder. However Golnau and its terri- 
In all the ſeas between Cape Finiſterre and Vandaſten in tor) thall be left as a pledge in the hands of the elector, who 
Norway, the ſhips of war or merchantmen of the United thail be obliged to reſtore them upon the payment of 5o thou- 
Provinces, whether alone or in {quadrons, ſhall ſtrike the flag, ſand crowns. The cleCtor, derogating trom the treaty of 
and lower the top-fail, to every thip bearing the Englith col- Stetin in 1653, renounces his ſhare of the rights of roll, which 
ours, called the Jack.” | we Brandenburg levies in the ports and harbours of the further 
X The following articles are taken from the two treaties of Pomerania. | 3 ; : | | 
en Weſtminſter, between the Engliſh and Dutch; the firſt ſigned + Sweden ſhall continue to enjoy all the rights of ſove- 
all the zd of March, 1678; and the ſecond the 24th of Auguſt, T1g8ty upon the river Oder, and the .clcEtor of Brandenburg 
1689. | ſhall not erect any fortreſs, or fortity any place within the 
n, There ſhall be perpetual friendſhip, both by ſea and Ferritones that are reigned to him. f 
land, as well in as out of Europe, between England and The houſe of Brunſwic to whom France 15 bound to pay 
of Holland. This contederacy ſhall have for its principal zoo thoufand crowns, ſhall be put in pofleſſion of the pro- 
1g object the maintenance of the parties in the pofleſſion of voltinip of Horwern, and the portion of land between the 
; the rights and liberties they enjoy in Europe only, and Weler, the Aller, and h1s ancient demeans ; but no fortreſs 
he . which they have acquired by former conventions, or ſhall ſhall be built there, Nor any new tolls eſtabliſhed. Sweden 
ill acquire hereafter.” reſigns alſo to the ſaid houſe the bailiwic of Tedinghauſen, 
. The ſecond treaty of Weſtminſter is in ſome meaſure only with all its dependencies, and andes the peaccable poſ- l 
n- 5 a copy of the firſt, as are alſo the treaties of peace and com- iclhon of all thele new acquiſitions, 
ir- E merce ſigned at Breda and London in 974. Pr ; a | 
1 . „The parties ſhall mutually guaranty the poſleſhon o | | 
6 3 all 8 cities, places, e Ke, they hold in Europe, ARCH BIS FH OPRIC of COLOGNE. 
d, A and the full and exact obſervance of all the treaties they BI 8 HOP RIC of MUNS TER, 
| 7s av ake in concert with any other power | 
BY b: ns made. oy bot . > | Ray Ne © The United Provinces renounce all pretenſions to Rhin- 
nd H If either is diſturbed in the poſſeſſion of their countries, berg and 1ts territory, which ſhall be reſtored to the elector 
lin lands, rights, privileges, and liberties of trade and navigation, of Cologne, biſhop of Liege. | 
oY the other ſhall firſt interpoſe his good offices; but, it an open i In reſtoring the city and fortreſs of Weerth to count 
en rupture enſues, ſhall forthwith ſend aſſiſtance. In this caſe V aldeck, the biſhop of Munſter reſerves the aſſerting, in | 
5 England ſhall furniſh 10, ooo men to Holland, and the Dutch an amicable way, his rights to that place. ; 1 
V. 5 6000 men and 20 ſhips of war to England. Theſe ſuccours . France ſhall pay him 100 thouſand crowns, and the . 
1 ſhall be maintained at the charge of the party that furniſhes king of Sweden ſhall leave him in poſſeſſion of the bailiwic ' 
Ky 80 them, and ſhall be entirely ſubject to the orders of the party of W ildhauſen, till he pays him two thouſand rixdollars.“ 1 
they are ſent to. If the ſituation of affairs require a larger | W ! 
| 12 8 HOUSE. 1 
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HOUSE of S AN O. 


The conditions ſtipulated in che treaty of Munſter, con— 
cerning the duke of Savoy, are ſpecified and renewed in the 
treaty of Nimeguen between France and the emperor. 


HOUSE of BOUILLON. 


The duke of Bouillon ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of the 
caſtle and that part of the duchy of Bouillon he now holds. 
His differences on this ſubje& with the biſhop of Liege ſhall 
be amicably decided.” 

The biſhop and chapter of Liege proteſted the 28th of 
February, 1679, againſt this article. They renewed their 
complaints and proteſtations the 31ſt of October, 1697, 
againſt the artiele of the peace of Ryſwic which confirms 


the treaty of Nimeguen. 1 


DENMARK. HOUSE of HOL STEIN GOTTORP. 


The king of Denmark having pretenſions and a mort- 
gage upon Cruyſand, it is agreed that the king of Sweden 
ſhall pay at Hamburg the principal and intereſt according 
to the cuſtom of Germany; and that his Daniſh majeſty 
ſhall remain in poſſeſſion till full payment. Then he ſhall 
reſtore Cruyſand to Sweden without any farther pretenſions; 
and in the mean time the king of Denmark ſhall not build 
any fort.” LE os ; TO 

+ The emperor ſhall grant his protection to the duke of 
Sleſwic- Holſtzin-Gottorp, to ſecure to him the enjoyment of 
all his rights in tne empire. | | 

The duke ſhall be reſtored to all poſſeſſions, privileges, 
and liberties, he ought to enjoy by the treaties of Roſchiid 
and Copenhagen.” | | 

It was neceſſary to ſtipulate in the ſtrongeſt manner in fa- 
vour of the duke of Holſtein-Gottorp. The king of Den- 


eſt part of that prince's demeans, and compelled him in the 
caſtle of Renſburg, where he was kept priſoner, to give up, 
by a treaty, the rights he had acquired at Roſchild and Co- 


penhagen. It was very difficult to deſtroy the feeds of diſ- 


ſenſion between theſe two princes, who were always ready 
to arm againſt each other; treaties were but a weak fence 
between them ; accordingly the duke of Holſtein did not long 
enjoy in peace the fortune he owed to the protection of 
Sweden. | | 

The firſt differences that aroſe between them after the 
pacification of Nimeguen were decided the 2oth of June, 
1689, at Altena, by the mediation and under the guarantee 
of the emperor Leopold, and the electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg. This treaty maintained in full force thoſe 
of Roſchild, Cepenhagen, Fontainebleau, and Lunden. 

* The king of Denmark renounces the mortgage and 


rights he pretends to have in the bailiwic of Trittau. Prince 


George, whom the mediators take upon them to indemnify 
without any charge to Denmark, renounces alſo all his pre- 
tenfions to the iſle of Fehmeren, and the bailiwics of 
Trembſbuttel and Heinhorſt,” T. of Altena, Art. 2. 3. 5. 
and Act of Prince George of Denmark, at Hampton- Court, 
the 19th of July, 1689. 

If attention be given to what has been ſaid of the ſtrange 
government of the duchies of Sleſwic and Holſtein, the ſo— 
vereignty of which is held in common by the king of Den- 
mark and the duke that bears this name, it will be thought 
no wonder that the molt ſolemn engagements could not bind 


CHA 


wv 


them to peace. Flow clear ſoever was the treaty of Aitzy, 
each party explained it in his own ſenſe, and both took 
up arms. Charles XII, king of Sweden, came to th. 10 
liſtance of his brother-in-law the duke of Hoifſtein, +4 ;,. 
vaded Zeland. This hero, at the gates of Copenhaoo, 


forced the Danes to a peace, which was concluded at Traben. 
dal the 18th of Augult, 1700, | ; 


Though theſe differences made in ſome meaſure part o: 
the famous war which in this century has altered the 0; 
and intereſts of the north, the. treaty of Travendal fe; 
rather to belong to the pacification of Nimeguen, thay 9 
thoſe of Stockholm and Newſtadr, the principles whercygf ae 
very different. : 

* The treaties of Roſchild, Copenhagen, Fontainebleau 
Lunden, and Altena, ſhall be punctually executed accord. 
ing to their tenor. 

The kings of Denmark, as dukes-regents of the duchies 
of Sleſwic and Holſtein, ſhall not appropriate to themfelres 
any right, prerogative, or pre-eminence, over the dukes or 
Holſtein-Gortorp, as dukes-regents of the fame duchic,, 
There fhall be a perfect equality between them. All orde:; 


given, all regulations made, without the unanimous agg 


mutual conſent of the two regents, ſnall be void and 
of no effect. Each of them, however, ſhall exerciſe at his 
pleaſure the rights of ſovereignty in the cities and bailiwics 
which belong to him as his own. | 

In caſe Sleſwic and Holſtein are attacked or threatencd 
by any foreign power, the two princes ſhall be obliged to 
join their forces. But, under pretence of defending, one 
ſhall not be bound to meddle in affairs which do not con. 
cern him, or wherein the other ſhall be engage thay; 
his content, or againſt his advice. The duke of ©! fin. 
Gottorp and his ſucceſſors ſhall have the full and free right 
of arms, armaments, fortretles, and alliances. He ſhall 
not however be allowed to erect fortrefles nearer than two 
leagues from thoſe that belong to the king of Denmark, and 
than one league from his territory, and from the road lead. 


ing from Flemſburg to Renſburg, and from thence to 
mark, declaring in 1675 againſt Sweden, had ſeized the great- 


Itochoe, Glukſtad, and Hamburg. The king of Denmark 
1s bound in the fame engagements with regard to the duke 
of Holitein, Neither ſhall keep in the common duchies 
above 6000 ſoldiers without a viſible neceſſity. The duke 
of Holſtein ſhall make uſe of foreign troops, provided he 
hires them of different princes, and not above 3300 of the 
ſame prince, | | 

The ſubjects of the duke of Holſtein and the merchan- 
dizes that ſhall be brought from any ſea-port in the baili- 
wie of Tundiren, or ſhall go out of that territory for 
embarkation, ſhall pay no toll at the Cuſtom-houſe at Lytt, 
The agreement made at Glukſtad in 1657, between 
the king of Denmark and the duke of Holſtein, about the 
biſhopric of Lubec, ſhall remain in full force.“ | 

By that agreement the king of Denmark renounces his 
pretenſion to the alternate poſſeſſion of the biſhopric of Lu- 
bec with the houſe of Holſtein. | 


PROTESTATIONS. 


The nuncio Bevilaqua, patriarch of Alexandria, proteſted, 
in the name of Innocent XI, againſt the treaties of Nime- 
guen, as founded upon the treaties of Weſtphalia, the 7th 
of February, 1679. This is the laſt time the court of Rome 
proteſted in form againſt the peace of Weſtphalia, It would 
have been expoſing his authority to try to weaken treaties 


which, in the empire, ſtand upon an equal foot with the 


golden bull itſelf. 


FF, 
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Y the remarks prefixed to the laſt chapter may be ſeen 
what was the conduct of the French miniſtry after the 
peace of Nimeguen, and what were the diſpoſitions of their 


neighbours. Lewis XIV. was acquainted with their motions, 


their intrigues, and the leage at Auſburg, which was the 
reſult, He knew his enemies were preparing to attack him 


b Tt is true, the confederacy againſt him was the motive of the French 
king's beginning the war; but the cauſe of this motive was the haughty and 
unjuſt condutt of the French miniſtrys who had agreed to the peace of 
Nunegnen, with a view only to recover themſelves a little, and fall the 
more powerfully upon the Netherlands and the United Provinces, as well as 


on every fide; and knew the neceſſity of preventing them, 
in order to diſconcert their projects, or at lcaft not to tca! 
them. The ſtorm that threatened France was of a nature 
not to be allayed by negotiation. Theſe were the true caules 
of the war of 1688 b. The right of the duchels of Ori-ans 
to the ſucceſſion of her brother by the elector Palatine, aud 


upon the emperor and empire. The diſcovery of theſe ſchemes induces 
the elector Palatine to labour ſo ſtrenuout!y the league of Auſburg, not t- 
attack the king of France, but to oppoſe his ambitious deligns of attack 
ing others. c 
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of Lewis XIV. 


„5 I a - 
thoſe of the cardinal of Furſtenburg to the archbiſhopric 


of Cologne, were only pretences: How important ſoever 
theſe affairs were, they ceaſed to appear fo, as ſoon as the 
war was kindled. At the peace, it was only ſettled, that 
there ſhould be a general amneſty tor the cardinal of Fur- 
ſtenburg, for his relations and adherents: and that they 
ſhould be reſtored to the rights, effects, fœdal and allodial, 
henefices, honours, ranks, and prerogatives, of which they 
had been deprived during the war, 
tween the ducheſs of Orleans and the houſe of Neuburg, 
nothing was decided. The empire and France agreed only, 
by a ſeparate article of their treaty, that arbitrators ſhould 
be appointed, within a certain time, to judge of the ducheſs's 
demands, and, if they could not agree, the affair was to be 
brought before the pope to be finally decided. 

The war had now continued ſome years with great warmth 
on both fides. The ſucceſs of the French arms, which on 
any other occaſion would have induced the allies to ſeek 
peace, ſerved only to exaſperate them in a war, which a 
jealouſy of the ambitious defigns of Lewis XIV. had kindled, 


and by which they propoſed to humble that monarch. 


Notwithſtanding bis ſucceſſes, Lewis ſhewed a ſtrong in- 
clination to treat. He preſſed the king of Sweden to offer 
his mediation to his enemies, and even declared upon what 
terms he was willing to make peace. But unhappily Europe 
had been uſed both to fear and ſuſpect him; fo that the more 
moderate he appeared, the leſs he was believed. 

Various were the conjectures about theſe pacific advances ; 
ſome thought Lewis wanted to take breath, and therefore in- 
ferred the neceſſity the allies were under to exert their utmoſt 
efforts. Others believed, that in ſeeming to defire peace, he 
only ſought to engage the neutral powers to his fide, and 
render his enemies odious. They were perſuaded, in affect- 
ing a falſe generofity, his aim was to corrupt ſome of the 
confederates, and afterwards to take advantage of the weak- 
neſs of the allies, and to crufh them by pretending to be of- 
fended at their lighting his advances. 

The moſt reaſonable imagined, that Lewis, having an 
eye to the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, thought only of breaking the 
alliance againſt Spain. They believed he wanted only to 
repair his finances, and have time to prepare for war. 
belief ſeemed the more probable, as the King of France, in 
departing, in favour of the houſe of Bavaria, from his pre- 
tenfions to the Netherlinds, reſerved his right to the ſue— 
ceſſion of Charles II, in caſe he died without iſſue. And 


yet theſe ſame perſons ſaw ſomething inconceivable in Lewis's 


advantageous offers. They did not think the breach of the 
alliance was equivalent to them. The conſederates had al- 
ready ſettled the affair of the Spaniſh ſucceſſion ; they were 
uſed to treat and aſſiſt one another; and the ſight of the leaſt 
danger would unite them again, their intereſt being always the 
ſame. . Befides, though this diflolution of the grand alliance 
ſhould have been more beneficial to Lewis, ought he to pur- 
chaſe it ſo dearly ? For the allies, on their part, in order not 
to be exhauſted at the death of the King of Spain, would 
have accepted, on leſs advantageous terms, a peace which 
they conſidered only as a truce neceffary for their affairs. 
According to the memoirs lately publiſhed under the name 
of the marquis de Torcy, juſtice was not done to the views 
It is there faid, Lewis defired peace, be- 
cauſe he was touched with the calamities of the war, and, in 
renouncing the advantages gained by his arms, he had no 


other aim but to ſecure the peace, and remove the fears and 


ſuſpicions of Europe. It is added, the king of Spain of his 
own accord, and without the knowledge of France, called 
the duke of Anjou to this ſucceſſion ; and, inſtead of expend- 
ing immenſe ſums in bribing the Spaniſh miniſter, it was 
debated in council at Paris, whether the will of Charles II. 
ſhould be rejected, and the Partition-treaty adhered to. 

In ſupport of this account, it is alledged, that it would 
have been moſt ſtrange to negotiate at the Hague, and at 
London, a partition, at the fame time that it was hoped 
the duke of Anjou would be called to the ſucceſſion of the 
whole monarchy. What would have been the fruit of ſo 
fraudulent a conduct? To weaken at once the will of 
Charles II. and the Partition-treaty, to incenſe the enemies 


of France, and increaſe the obſtacles to the advancement of 
It is farther obſerved, that the faint 


the duke of Anjou. 
manner in which Lewis undertook the war of 1701 clearly 
proves that he did not conclude the peace of Rytwic, with 
deſign to prepare for the conquelt of Spain, 


© The peace was made at the expence of the honour and reputation of 
that prince, which he ſacrificed to the ambition of ſetting one of his daugh— 
ters on the throng of France. His ſon and ſucceflor had ſentiments morg 


As to the conteſts be- 


This 
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Be theſe things as they will, the advantageous offers of 
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Lewis XIV. in 1693 were ineffectual. The war was Car - 
ried on with vigour, and it was [cen that France was not ex- 
hauſted ; but the peace ſigned at Turin the 29th of Auguſt, 
1096, between Savoy and France, and confirmed afterwards 
by all the parties of Ryſwic, was in fome fort a ſignal of the 
general peace®, Purſuant to the firſt article of the treaty, the 
duke of Savoy forced the allles, whom he abandoned, to 
conſent to a ceflation of arms in Italy. Whereupon the 
French joined all their forces upon the Rhine and in the 
Netherlands, which was a confiderable advantage; the con- 
queſts they made there were not uſcicis, like thoſe of Italy, 
which the French could not keep, and which therefore were 
capable to oblige the enemies to ſpeak peace. 

The negotiations of Ryſwic were not difficult. The 
20th of September, 1697, the French plenipotcntiaries 
ſigned the peace with Spain, England, and Holland; and 


the zoth of the next month with the emperor and empire. 


FRANCE. LORRAINE 


“ The treaties of Weſtphalia and Nimeguen are to be the 
foundation and batis of the treaty of Ryſwie between France 
on one part, and the emperor and empire on the other, 
All the articles that ſhall not be derogated from, ſhall re- 
main in force. | | 

„The treaties of the Pyrenees, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
that of Nimeguen, between France and Spain, are con- 
firmed in all the articles Which are not altered by the treaty 
of Ryſwic, 

© The emperor and empire give to the king of France 
Landau and its territory, conſifling of the villages of Nuſ- 
dorf, Arnheim, and Quiccheim. They likewiſe reſign to 
him Shaſburg, and what belongs to it on the left fide of 
the Rhine, with all the juriſdiction, property, and rights 
of ſovereignty, which they have over that imperial city.“ 

Lewis XIV. had been poſſeſſed of this place ſince the zoth 
of September, 1681, by virtue of two acts: the firſt was 
the treaty between him and the pretor and conſuls of Straſ- 
burg, who acknowledged him for ſovereign lord and pro— 
tector x. The ſecond was the truce concluded at Ratifbon 
the 16th of Auguſt, 1684, between France and the empire. 
The firſt of theſe acts was null of itfelf, no law obliging an 
imperial city. to ſeparate itſelf from the Germanic body, 
without their conſent. The ſecond gave the right of ſove- 
reignty to France but for twenty years. The right of ſo- 
vereignty granted by the treaty of Muniter over Alſatia, and 
its ten free cities, met with ſome objections in the congreſs 
of Nimeguen from the miniſters of the emperor Leopold. 
The affair was deciſively ſettled by the 4th article of the 
treaty of Ryſwic, between France and the emperor and em- 
pire. It is there ſaid, that all the places and rights, which 
were ſeized by his moſt chriſtian majeſty out oi Alſatia, as 
well during the war and by way ot fact, as unde; the name 
of unions or re-unions, ſhall be reſtored to the emperor, 
empire, and to the ſtates and members thercof. The re- 
unions, which relate to Alfatia, are therefore valid. Tt was 
by the decrees of the 22d of March and the gth of Avguſt, 
1680, that the royal chamber of Briſac pu be king of France 
in poſſeſſion of the rights of ſovereignty over Lower and 
Upper Alſatia. = 
Ihe duke of Lorraine ſhall be reſtored to the free and ful! 
poſſeſſion of all the places and properties which his uncle 
duke Charles in 1670 (when they were ſeized by France) 
did enjoy, except only ſuch alterations as are explained in the 
treaty. | | 

The ramparts and baſtions of the new town of iiancy, 
and the outworks of the old, ſhall be demolithe:!, with the 
fortifications of Kirſch and Homburg, and ſhall never be 
rebuilt, The duke may incloſe the new town with :. plain 
wall, without any angles. France ſhall enjoy, in full ſove— 
reignty, the fort of Saar Lewis, with half a league of 
ground round it, and the city and provoſtſhip of Longwic ; 
giving in exchange to the duke of Lorraine another of the 
ſame extent and value in one of the three biſhoprics. The 
troops of the French king ſhall have free paſſage through the 
duke's territories, upon timely notice, and pay ready money 
for what they ſhall take. So the roads referved to France 


by the treaty of Nimeguen ſhall return to the duke's obe- 
dience.“ 


worthy of a king, and never could the intrigues and promiies of France 
induce him to take the leaſt ſtep againk his own engagements, 
* See Chap. III. 
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* Reſtitution ſhall be made to the emperor and empire, by 
the king of France, of all the places out of Alfatia, that 
have been ſeized by force of arms, or by virtue of the decrees 
of the parliament of Beſangon, and the chambers of Metz 
and Briſae; but the catholic religion fhall continue in the 
ſame {tate it is at preſent, in the places to be reſtored.” 

This laſt clauſe, contrary to the regulations of the treaties of 
Weſtphalia, has cauſed in the empire quarrels capable to 
dd fturb the public peace. In the juſt and preciſe ſenſe of the 
words, the elauſe only ordaized, that the churches built 
by the king of France ſhould not be demoliſhed ; and that the 
catholics thould continue their atlemblies therein. The elec- 
tor Palatine, the archbiſhop of Mentz, and ſome other princes, 
extended the meaning of the words, and by forced reaſonings 
pretended to infer, that the proteſtants could not have the tree 
exerciſe of their religion in the places where the catholics had 
churches, Nay, they diligently ſought after places, towns, 
villages, and hamlets, where maſs had occaſionally been ſaid 
once or twice, and there erected chapels. | 

It may easily be conceived with what warmth the proteſtant 
princes of Germany oppoſed thele pretenſions, fince, in concert 
with the king of Sweden, who had been mediator of the peace, 
they refuled to fign che treaty of Ryſwic, Their complaints 


and remonſtrances began in 1514, during the congreſs of Baden. 


They demanded the repeal of the clauſe of Ryſwie; and 
though they were {upported by their allies, the maritime pow- 
ers, and favoured by France, they could obtain no ſatisfaction. 

This quarrel ceaſed at length, but it revived in 1735, when 
the queſtion was to ſettle the preliminaries of the peace conclu- 
ded at Vienna ſome years after. The king of France declared 
on that occaſion, that he left the deciſion of the affair to the 
einperor and the diet of the empire; that, by the clauſe of the 
th article of Ry ſwic, , he did by no means pretend to weaken 
the rights, which the proteſtants of Germany enjoyed by virtue 
of the peace of Weſtphalia ; and that be defired nothing more 


. „ N O - 
than that the churches, built by Lewis XIV. in favour of the 


_catholics, ſhould remain. The princes and ates of the Augl- 


burg confeſſion were not heard. 

Probably they will relinquiſh the proſecution of this affair. 
They have failed in two attempts; and the ſucceſs would be 
the more difficult now, that a fort of profcription muſt be ex- 
ercited upon the catholics, in depriving them of what they 
potleſs. Eeſides, the princes of the Romiſh communion have 
by degrees drawn, from the clauſe of Ryſwie, all the advantages 
Lacy could expect; and it is reaſonable to think, that for the 
future, their moderation will make the proteftants forge: the 
injury done them by the peace of Ryſwic. 

The king of France ſhall reſtore to the emperor and em— 
pire the fort of Kchl built by him, and ſha!l demoliſh, at his 
expence, the tort of Pille, and the other fort:fications, in the 
ile of the Rhine, except fort Lewis. The fortifications of this 
fort, and of Huningen, ſhall be deſtroyed, with their bridges 
of communication. The fortincations added, after the peace 
of Nim<eguen, to the caitics of Traerbach, Kirn, and Eberen- 
berg, thail have the lame fate; as allo the fort of the Mont- 
royal on the Moſelle. None of theſe fortifications ſhall ever 
be rebuilt, The navigation of the Rhine ſhall be free to both 
powers; the courle of che river ſhall not be changed, nor new 
tolls eftabliſhed, or old ones incicaſed.“ 

«© 'The king of France retigns to the emperor and the houſe 
of Auſtria the city and caſtle of Friburg, the fort St. Peter, the 
Star-fort, with all the works newly erected in the Black Foreſt, 


and the reſt of the Briſgau, the villages of Lehen, Metzhaulen, 


Kirchzert, the city of Briſac, with its dependencies, on the right 
fide of the Rhine. The fort le Mortier ſhall remain to France; 
but that part of Brilac, on the left fide of the Rhine, and com- 
monly called the New City, ſhall be demoliſhed, with its bridge 
and the works, in the iſle of the Rhine, They ſhall never be 
rebuilt.” | 

*+* 'Thetreaty of St. Germain-en-Laye, of the 29th of June, 
107%, between France and the elector of Brandenburg, ſhall 
remain in full force.” 

** The grand maſter of the Teutonic order ſhall enjoy all his 
ancient privileges and eſtates that are in the French do- 
minions; and fo ſhall likewiſe the biſhop of Worms.” 

„The county of Montbeliard ſhall preſerve its immediate 
dependence on the empire, without having any regard to the 
faith and homage paid to the crown of France in 1681. The 
territory of Baldenheim, with its dependencies, ſhall be held of 
the county of Montbeliard,” | 


. 


„ France ſhall reſtore to Spain the city and duchy of Lux- 
emburg, the county of Ciunoy, with their dependencies.” 


D 1 X. 


The French had remained in poſſeſſion of chat country, b, 
virtue of the truce of twenty-four years, concluded at Ratiſhg;. 
the 16th of Auguſt, 1634, between France and Spain, Jr is 
well known, that, the king of Spain ſceking to. elude, by af. 
fected delays, the execution of the articles ſtipulated at Nime. 
guen, the French began ſome hoſtilities, to which the truce ot 
Ratiſbon put a ſtop, Lewis XIV. could hardly find a fairer 
opportunity to attack the houſe of Auſtria ; as the emperg; 
was then involved in a war with the Turks in the kingdom of 


Hungary. 0 | 


* By the peace of Nimeguen, the king of France, reſignirg 
Aeth to the Spaniard, had referved la Verge de Menin aud 
Condé. He allo retained, by the peace of Ryſwic, the town 
of St. Antony, Vaux, Guarrain, Ramecroix, Bethune, Conſtan- 
tin, Paradis, Kain, Havines, Meles, Mourcourt, le Mont de 
St. Audebert, called de la Trinite, Fontenoy, Maubray, Her. 
nies, Calvelle, and Viers, which are dependencies of Aeth, 


The generality of the provinces of Flanders, Hainault, ang 


Brabant, ſhall belong to the king of Spain, but without prejy. 
dice to what has been refigned to France by the foregoing 
treaties.” _ | 

* Ai] the places, cities, towns, villages, and hamlets, ot 
which the king of France had made re-unions to his crown, 
ſtace the peace of Nimeguen, in the provinces of Namur and 
Luxemburg, in Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, fhall be.re. 
ſtored to Spain, except 82 towns, villages, or hamlets, which 
the king of France conſiders as dependencies of Charlemont, 
Maubuege, and ſome other places reſigned to France by the 
treaties of Aix-la-Chapelle and Nimeguen.“ 

Ir is needleſs to mention the names of all the places refigned 
and reſtored ; they are without number. The reader, if he 
pleaies, may conſult the treaty of Liſle, concluded the gd cf 


December, 1629, between France and Spain, in execution of 


the treaty of Ryſwie. He may alſo have recourſe to a writing, 
intitled, © Lifle, and a declaration of the re- unions made by 
his molt chriſtian majeſty in the provinces of his catholic 
majeſty in the Netherlands, fince the treaty of Nimeguen.“ 

As to the rents laid upon the generality of ſome provinces 
in the Netherlands, of which part is poffeſſed by France, and 
part by Spain, it is agreed, that each ſhall pay his quota; and 
commilſioners ſhall be named to ſettle the proportion each 
ought to pay. As to the rents due upon ſuch or ſuch a parti— 
cular place, they ſhall be paid to the creditors of what nation 
ſoever they be.“ 


0 
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« France acknon ledges king William, and promiſes not to 
diſturb him in the free poſſeſfion of his three Kingdoms, nor 
afford any aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, to his enemies.“ 

James II. had foreſeen that his intereſts would be ſacrificed 
to the peace, and therefore proteſted, fourteen days before the 
ſigning, againſt all ſtipulations to his prejudice. 

be king of England promites to pay punctually to 
queen. Mary of Eſte, wife of James II, an annual penſion of 
fifty thouſand pounds ſterling, or ſuch other ſum as ſhall be 
ſettled by parliament, under the great ſeal of England.” 

This article is in a declaration of the Engliſh embaſſadors 
made to thoſe of France, and inſerted in the protocol of the 
miniſter mediator. It was here to be obſerved, that ſuch fort 
of acts, which run upon points not to be inſerted in a treaty, 
have however the ſame validity. 


UNITED-PROVINCES. 


“ France, and the republic of the United-Provinces, 


renounce all pretenſions whatloever that they may have upcn 


cach other.” 


HOUSE of SAVOY. 


The articles of the treaties of Queruſque, Munſter, the 
Pyrenees, and Nimeguen, concerning the houſe of Savoy, are 
m-intained in full force. 

{© The king of France reſigns to the duke of Savoy, in full 
ſovereignty, the lands and demeſnes included in the government 
of Pignerol. All the fortifications thall be demoliſhed ; the 
duxe of Savoy engages never to rebuild them, and promiſes to 
erect no new ones in the reſtored country. The city of Pignerol 
ſhall only have a plain wall about it. 

France ſhall ſtill remain charged with paying to the duke 
of Mantua, on account of the houſe of Savoy, the ſum ot 


494,000 gold crowns, purſuant to the treaty of St, Germain-en- 
Laye.” 


The 
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The reader may look back to the chapter of the treaty of 
Weſtphalia, at the article ot the houſe of Savoy. 8 

„% 'The embaſſadors and envoys of Savoy ſhall be treated 
at the court of France as thoſe of crowned heads; and the 
embaſladors of France, at Rome and Vienna, ſhall treat the 
embatſladors of Savoy as they do thoſe of kings. 

« The duke of Savoy engages not to ſuffer the ſubjects of 
the king of France'to ſettle, on any pretence whatſoever, in 
the valleys of Lucern, or of the Vaudois. He alſo promiſes 
not to permit the exerciſe of the reformed religion in the 

overnment of Pignerol. | 

&« Maria Adelaid of Savoy renounces, in favour of the 

rinces of her houſe,-in tne direct or collateral line, all the 
rights ſhe may have by her birth. The king of France, 
the dauphin, and the duke of Burgundy, approve and con- 
firm this renunciation.“ | 

This is the third article of the marciage-contract of the 
princeſs of Savoy with Lewis duke of Burgundy, 


HOUSE of FARNESE. 
« The king of Spain ſhall put the iſland of Ponza in the 


| Mediterrancan into the power and poſſeſſion of the duke of 


Parma.” | 
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By an act paſſed at Ry ſwic, the 7th of October, 1697, 
the houſe of Egmont proteſts againſt whatever was ſtipu— 
tated in the congreſs of Ryſwic, in prejudice to his rights 
upon the duchy of Gueiders, the counties of Egmont, Zut- 
phen, Meurs, Hornes, &c. and the lordſhip of Mechlin, 
poſſefſed by the king of Spain, the States-general, or the 
biſhop of Liege. The ſtates of Guelders and Zutphen an- 
ſwered this act by a counter-proteſtation of the zoth of Ja- 
nuary, 1698, dated at the Hague. | 

The town of Embden was included by the States-general 
in the treaty of Ryſwic with France. The prince of Eaſt- 


5 


ND 4 XK: 1587 
Frizeland proteſted at the Hague, the Ath of November; 


1627, againſt this incluſion; pretending very juſtly, that 


ſuch an honour can belong only to a ſovereign power. Emb— 
den, tupported by the protection of the United Provinces, 
has always affected an entire independence. The diſputes 
with the prince of Eaſt Frizeland are too well known to be 
mentioned here. The States-general conſented to withdraw 
their garriſon, as ſoon as the king of Pruſha came to be 
potlefled of the principality of Eaſt Frizeland, by the death 
of the late ſovereign, whoſe acir he was by right of re- 
vertion, | | | 

At the Hague, the 8th of November, 1697 ; proteſtation 
of Maria d'Orleans, ducheſs of Nemours, for the preferva- 
T of her rights to the principality and marquiſate of Rot- 
thelin. 

Ryſwic, the 28th of September, 1697; proteſtation of the 


houſe of Tremouille, on account of its rights to the king— 
dom of Naples, / 


Ryſwic, the 7th of October, 1697; proteſtation of the 


houfe of Montmorency Luxemburg, for the preſervation of. 
its rights to the duchy of that name. 

The 4th of November, 1697, the duke of Mantua noti— 
fied to the miniſters aſſembled at Ryſwic an act, whereby he 
proteſted againſt whatever was done, in the treaties of peace, 
contrary to his rights and intereſts. 

The fame day the houſe of Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle pro- 
teſted at the Hague, for the preſervation of its rights to two 
prebends in the cathedral of Straſburg. They had been given 
to him by the treaty of Oſnabrug, and were taken from him 


by a decree of the chamber of Briſac, and by the 4th article 


of the treaty of Ryſwic, between France, the emperor, and 
empire. | | 

The act has been mentioned, whereby James II. of Eng- 
land proteſted, the 6th of September, 1697, againſt what- 
ever ſhould be ſtipulated to his diſadvantage in the treaty of 
Ry ſwic. 

The 13th of December, 1697, the miniſters plenipoten- 
tiaries of France, at the congreſs of Ryiwic, made a gene- 
ral proteſtation againſt all thoſe that had been preſented to 
the congreis, | 


Wo VI. 


TREATIES of TRADE and NAVIGATION between the PRINCIPAL POWERS of EUROPE. 


JE live in an age which does not want to be told, that 
a nation cannot be happy and flouriſhing without, 
commerce. 
Europe. The barbarians, who eſtabliſhed themſelves upon 
the ruins of the Roman empire, were fit only for war, and 
the nature of their government rendered it neceflary for 
ſeveral centuries. Whilſt the moſt powerful nations were 
trying their ſtrength againſt one another, or were a prey to 
inteſtine diviſions, ſome republics in Italy built tmall veſſels, 
and tranſported from port to port ſuch commodities as they 
hoped to diſpoſe of. 'Thele beginnings were proſperous, 


and helped to eſtabliſh a rich trade, which the ancients had 


carried on by the way of Alexandria, and the ports of Syria. 
From theſe places the Venetians and Genoeſe imported the 
merchandizes of the Eaſt Indies, which they ſold again at an 
immenſe profit. . . 

After their example, ſome cities, ſtanding on the Baltic 
ſea, ſettled a correſpondence between the northern King- 
doms and Germany, of which they themſelves were the 
channel. All the trade of theſe provinces was in their hands: 
they entered into a confederacy, to render themſelves more 
conſiderable ; their riches enabled them to make themſelves 
reſpected by their neighbours, and the moſt potent princes 
ſought their alliance. | | 

Commerce was no longer a ſtranger to Europe: all the 


cities on the fea or large rivers, took advantage of their 


fituation; they became ſo many ſtaples, where the neigh- 
bouring prinees brought the overplus of their merchandizes, 
and provided themfelves with what they wanted. Manu- 
factures were formed on all fides ; and the pilots, by con- 
ſtant practice, carried at length navigation to tne higheſt 

- fifteenth century, Italy was already very 
tamous for filk-ſtuffs, and the Netherlands for woollen ma- 
nufactures. About the fame time France had the good 
fortune to enjoy a Jaques-Cœgur, the greateſt merchant per- 
haps Europe has ever ſeen; and the Portugueſe, by coaſting 


It was very late before this truth was known to 


along the weſtern ſide of Africa, were trying to open a new 
patlage to India. | | 

The diſcovery of America, and the ſafe arrival of the 
Portugueſe to Calicut, by doubling the Cape of Good-Hope, 
produced a ſurpriſing revolution in all Europe. The trade 
of Italy ſunk, and Liſbon became the general magazine of 
the Indian commodities. The Portugueſe, fold, at a mode- 
rate price, what the Venctians and Genoeſe were forced to 
pay dear for to the Arabs or the Perſian caravans. Luxury 
ſpread itſelf, and was fed with new objects; induſtry, en- 
couraged by the gold and filver of America, brought all the 
arts to perfection, and created new ones. 


The hanſe-towns had now begun to decay. Their fitua- 


tion on the fea and large rivers, which at firſt was the cauſe 
of their flouriſhing, became afterwards the occaſion of their 


ruin. For their diſtance, which enabled them to render 


their commerce more extenfive, hindered them from affiſting 
one another when attacked by their eyernies. This aflocia- 
tion, conſiſting of 72, and ſome iay of 80 cities, had been 
formed at a time when the princes eujoyed but a precarious 
authority in their dominions ; but, in praportion as they in- 
creaſed in power, they commanded the nanſe- towns in their 
territories to withdraw from the union. This immediately 
ſeparated from them all rhe citics of England, France, Spain, 
and Italy. The more the hanſe towns perceived theiuſelves 
weakened, the leſs they were united together: and being 


defirous, one at the expence of another, to repair the loſſes 


cauſed by their decay, they haſtened their ruin. This ſo— 
ciety almoſt undone by their quarrels, which the Flemiſh 


and Dutch had wiſely availed themſelves of, loſt all hopes of 


retrieving their commerce, when they fa it carried on by 
the moſt porent nations themſelves, 

There are five branches of commerce in Europe. The 
home trade of each ſtate in particular, the commerce of 
the Europeans among themſelves, and the trade to India, 
to America, and to the coaſts of Africa. It will not be a— 
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miſs to make here a few reflections on ſo important a 
ſubject. b | | 

The home trade does not of itſelf enrich a nation, fince, 
ſuppoſing no exportation, there is no money imported; it 
is however the moſt uſeful, and ſerves for foundation to fo- 
reign commerce. Without excellent laws on this part of 
the government, a kingdom languiſhes in the midſt of the 
riches which ſhould be the fountain of its ſtrength and pro- 
ſperity. Agriculture and all the other arts which are in the 
hands of the country people, deſerve the particular attention 
of the legiſlature ; by encouraging them, induſtry, riches, 
and people are increaſed and abound, and conſequently the 
ſociety becomes capable of forming the greateſt enterprizes. 
If, on the contrary, the circulation is not free in the pro- 
vinces of a ſtate, nature's bounties will be there ſpread in 
vain ; the products will be ſpoiled for want of conſumption, 
and plenty will be dreaded almoſt as much as a ſcarcity, and 
men will labour-leſs in order to ſell dearer. It is eaſy to ſee 
how many evils muſt reſult from this capital error, by re- 
flecting on the intimate connexion between all the branches; 
but this is not the place to enlarge upon this ſubject, how in- 
tereſting ſoever it may be, nor upon the means uſed by po- 
litical ſtates, to promote inland commerce. 

Want binds all the nations together. From the north 
are brought timber te build, pitch and tar, corn, wax, fur, 
&c. France affords wine, brandy, falt, &c. Spain, England, 
in a word, all the ſtates of Europe have ſome particular 
products either from nature or induſtry. Properly ſpeaking, 
the nation in favour of which the balance of trade ſhould 
incline, is that which inhabits the moſt fertile climate. And 
yet Holland has immenſe treaſures, the fruit perhaps of the 
moſt extenfive trade in the world, though the produce of its 
lands cannot maintain the eighth part of the inhabitants, 
and, wanting the moſt neceflary things of life, it has only 
butter, cheeſe, and a little caarſe wool. What makes well 
for Holland, is, that, far from improving their advantages, 


moſt nations live in a profound ignorance of their intereſts, 


3nd have their hands tied up by idleneſs, which is the effect of 
the bad conſtitution of their government. 

The Hollanders profit by the fertility of all the countries 
to which they extend their commerce and navigation. The 
riches which a nation Know not how to uſe become their 
own. They import and work up at home, filk, wool, 
thread, cotton, hair, and generaliy all the materials which 
can be uſed in manufactures. Their towns are rich maga- 
Zines, where they have the art of collecting all the particu- 
lar commodities of the ſeveral ſtates of Europe. They gain 
by the wine and brandy of France, by the corn of Poland 
and Livonia, by the timber of Norway and Ruſſia, by the 
copper and iron of Sweden, by the wool of Spain, by the 
filk of Italy and the Levant, &c. 

The induſtry of the Dutch would ſoon ceaſe to enrich 
them, if all the nations, of whom they are the factors or car- 
riers, ſhould follow the prudent example of England. In 
1660 the parliament made a regulation, the wiſeſt that can 
be deviſed to increaſe and extend their commerce. By the 
act of navigation then paſſed, no goods are to be imported 
into, or exported out of, any of the Britiſh dominions, in 
any other thips but ſuch as belong to England or Ireland. 

All the articles of this act tend to one ſingle point, namely, 
the prohibition of the Britiſh ports, either in or out of Eu— 
rope, to all foreign ſhips not freighted with the merchandizes 
wrought or unwrought of the nation. | 

If France, much richer in itſelf, had taken the ſame 
courſe, what immenſe riches would ſhe poſſeſs? But at the 
ſame time that England was combating all obſtacles, and 
by the, encouragement of navigation forcing the Engliſh to 
carry on their commerce themſelves, the French neglected 
their moſt judicious maxim, and made foreigners partners in 
their trade. 5 | | 
Ins the reign of Lewis XIII. the importation of all mer- 
chandizes detrimental ro the manufactures of the kingdom 
was prohibited. The foreign traders could vend their goods 
only at fairs, or at certain fixed places; precautions were 
taken to hinder frauds under a borrowed French name, and 
by an edict of that prince ſome foreign merchants were 
obliged to freight their ſhips with commodities of the growth 
of the kingdom to the value of thoſe they had ſold. The 
exportation of the firſt materials was forbid on ſevere penat- 
ties, and the importation of the ſame promoted by leſſening 
the duties. Above all things, it was not permitted to freight 
in the ports of France any foreign veſſels for the exporting 

of merchandizes. 0 
The commerce of France was interrupted during the 
long wars ended by the Weſtphalian and Pyrencan treaties. 
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Inſtead of reſtoring it at the peace by encouraging navig,. 
tion, which had likewiſe much ſuffered, the prohibition”, 
foreigners to freight in the ports of France was taken away 
The goods and wares wherewith the kingdom was Over. 
ſtocked, were profuſely exported ; and it was thought a ver 

politic thing. But this tranſient advantage produced a mi. 
chief which was long felt. The merchants were uſed to ſee 
foreign ſhips laden with their goods, and were become on! 


mere factors; deprived of the profits of freight, their for. 


tunes diminiſhed ; they purchaſed cheaper the merchandizes 
and wares of their fellow-ſubjects, and ſold them in 16; 


quantities. It is eaſy to perceive what a terrible blow this 


was to the nation: the price of lands fell; manufacturez 
were diſcouraged ; ſfipwrights and failors becoming uſeleſs 
went into the ſervice of foreign powers, and enabled them 
more ſurely and longer to take advantage of the errors gf 
France, 9 

The. permiffion granted to foreigners to freight in the 
ports of France ſhould have laſted only till ſhips had been 
built or purchaſed, but the miniſtry perceiving the merchants 
had ſettled matters according to their ſituation, and dre... 
ing perhaps the impoſſibility of reſtoring navigation without 
a great expence to the king, they thought not of revivins 
the old regulations; on the contrary, they confirmed the 
grievances by ſettling this cuſtom of freight at fifty ſous 2 
ton. The balance of trade, however, was till on the fide 
of France; and it was that which deccived a miniſtry, not 
fo clear-fighted as the preſent managers of this important 
branch of the government. It was concluded from thence 
that the adminiſtration was judicious, whereas it ſhould only 
have been inferred that the natural advantages of France 
over her neighbours, were ſuch as to enable her to commir 
errors with impunity. 

The ſpeedieſt and moſt certain way to increaſe the com- 
merce of a ſtate is to cauſe navigation to flouriſh. Tn vain 
are the wiſeſt laws made encouraging manufactures and: the 
cultivation of the lands, if there are not merchants always 


to export the overplus of the goods and commodities. A 


nation who ſtays to ſell till purchaſers come, muſt often be 


overſtocked with wares, and conſequently neglect a manu- 


facture which is not rewarded. If the truth of this is queſ- 
tioned, the Memoirs of John de Wit may be conſulted. That 
great man aſcribes to the Dutch fiſhery, not on account of 
its profits, but becauſe it is the ſoul of their marine, all their 
reſources to free themſelves from the dominion of Spain, to 


conquer the Indies, to form their commerce, and to acquite 


the regard they enjoy in Europe. : 

Aticr the mentioa of the advantages of navigation relating 
to trade, 1t will be proper briefly to examine the maxim which 
ſays, He that is maſter at fea, will be fa at land. This fort 
of axiom was formed about three thouſand years ago in 
Greece, during the war againſt Xerxes. Every one knows 
that under the conduct of Themiſtocles the Athenians equip- 
ped a large fleet which defcated that of the Perſians. Xerxes 
who could not poſſibly make a deſcent on the coaſts of Pelo- 
ponneſus, whilſt his army was befieging the Iſthmus of 
Corinth, deſpaired of ſubduing the Grecians. He was ever 
afraid that, after they had made themſelves maſters at ſez, 
they would cut off his retreat by breaking down the bridge 
over the Boſphorus, and haftily retired into Afia, Greece 
was delivered from the impending danger, and, owing her 
ſafety entirely to her marine forces, was convinced of their 
importance, 1 e | 

It was natural for the Grecians to confider the ſea that 
parted them from Aſia, as a barrier againſt the Perfian king; 
but this barrier was of no ſervice, unleſs it was covered with 
ſhips. Beſides, Greece being compoſed wholly of iflands 
and maritime republics, that ftate whoſe marine was 


flouriſhing, muſt neceflarily have exerciſed a kind of do- 


minion. This was enough to give authority to the maxim 
in queſtion. 


It was no leſs true with reſpe& to the Romans, when 


their ambition led them to extend their power beyond Italy. 
How could theſe proud conquerors have ſubdued the iſles ot 
the Mediterranean, triumphed over Spain, Carthage, Greece, 
and eſtabliſhed their empire in Aſia, if their fleets had not 
been ſuperior to thoſe of their enemies? Would it have been 
poſhble for them to preſerve their conqueſts, if fome power, 
by becoming maſter of the Mediterranean, had cut off ther: 
communication with their provinces ? - 

The Romans therefore were in the right to adopt the po- 
litical axiom of the Greeks, But is this maxim alſo true, 
in regard to the moderns > The reſpective ſituations of the 


powers of Europe are very different from that of the Grecians, | 


or of the Roman republic with reſpe& to the countries out 
£7 ; Q 


N 
of Italy. And indeed, during the three centuries in which 
the marine has been increaſing in Europe, actions at ſea have 
never decided the fate of wars. The taking of certain places 
and clecifive battles which have laid open the whole provinces 
to the conqueror, is what now-a days determines the deſtiny 
of ſtates, and what will continue to do fo, as long as by their 
litvation ſome powers who have the chief influence in the 
affairs of Europe, will not concern themſelves about what 
aſſes out of the continent. bay G 
The dominion of the ſea would give univerſal monarchy 
to a nation, but it muſt be a dominion like that of the Ro- 
mans over the Mediterranean, and which is impoſſible now 
when our navigation, as extenſive as their's was confined, 
requires an infinitely greater expence. What nation can 
have ſhips and ſailors enough to rule all the ocean, and, like 
the Romans, oblige other ſtates to keep but ſuch a number 
of ſhips ? On the contrary, in the preſent fituation of things, 
the dominion at land muſt lead to that of the ſea; and it 
may be advanced as an undeniable truth, that it is the fault 
of the moſt powerful nation at land, if it is not allo the mol 
powertul at fea. : | . 
If the ſuperiority at ſea does not lead to univerſal mo— 
narchy, it procures at leaſt great riches, and enables a ſtate 


to carry on their trade with equal ſucceſs in war and in 


peace. A nation that equips large fleets, is a neighbour to 
all other ſtates ; they can, at pleaſure, make themſelves 
feared, loved, and reſpected ; and, their alliance being pre- 


ferred before that of a tate more powerful in itſelf, they 


will often act a more conſiderable part in the affairs of Eu— 
rope. | 
Before Columbus had diſcovered America, and the pilots 
of Liſbon had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, the Portu- 
veſe had made rich ſettlements on the coalts of Africa, 
which extended from the kingdom of Gualata to the coun- 
try of Cafraria. In India, they built forts in Soffala and on 
the coatts of Zanguebar, and took the ifland of Moſambic. 
They remain maſters of theſe laſt conqueſts which open to 
them the rich trade of Monomotapa and Abyſſinia; but they 
were forced to ſuffer other Europcans to have forts in Guinea 
and Congo. | 5 | 
Africa, the inland parts of which are nor known, is inha- 
bited by moſt barbarous and ignorant nations. The African 
trade is the more advantageous, as, in exchange for wine, 
brandy, filk, and woollen ſtuffs, linens and iron wares, it 
produces gums neceſſary for dying, drugs, hides, wax, ivory, 
ebony, cloves, gold, ſilver, and faves. 5 
What riches ſocver Guinea, Monomotapa, and the king- 
doms of Soffala and Zanguebar fpread among us, Africa is 


Kill more adventageous by the traffic of flaves, which is car- 


ried on from the river Senoga to Banguel=-Nova, Without 
the ſlaves, which the Europeans buy and convey to America, 
they would be forced to abandon the provinces they poſſeſs 
in the new world. By the negroes alone it is that the mines 
are worked, the lands cvltivated, the ſugars made, tobacco 
prepared, and conſequently they are the foul of the richeſt 
commerce of Europe. | „ 

One of the greateſt advantages of the negro trade is ne- 


glected. Many ſtates want men to cultivate lands, and work 


manufactures; why, therefore, do not the princes of Europe 
permit their ſubjects to purchaſe ſlaves in Africa? Whatever 


the lot of theſe wretches might be, it would not be ſo hard 


here as in the Weſt Indies. In devoting them to the loweſt 
and moſt laborious functions of ſociety, they would fare no 
worſe than our freemen, who are obliged to do that ſervice, 
and who might be put to better uſes. ME 

The objections that are urged againſt ſlavery, do not de- 
terve notice. Since it is allowed in the American colonies, 


there is no reaſon it ſhould not be permitted among us, 


when policy, which knows its utility, ſhall eſtabliſh the cuſ- 
tom. Let it not be thought a degrading of humanity to have 


Mlaves; the liberty which every European thinks he enjoys, 


is nothing more than a power to break his chain and chuſe a 
new maſter. Want makes ſlaves, and they are the more un- 


happy, as no law has provided for their ſubſiſtence. What 


really debaſes mankind is beggary, which is neceflary only 
to nations where there are none but freemen. | 
This ſubject ſhall be concluded with ſhewing in part the 
advantages that would accrue to a kingdom like England or 
France. It is certain, the merchants, taking ſlaves of Guinea 
in exchange for the wares of their country, would promote 


- agriculture no leſs than manufactures, In the next place, 


the ſale of their negroes at their return would open a new 
way of circulation; it would multiply the contracts of ſale, 
and conſequently the profits of the ſubjects, becauſe every 
bargain ſuppgſes an advaptage to the buyer and ſeller, 
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The negro trade would produce neh riches in the ſtate. 
The Africans are known to be robuſt, dexterous, and intel- 
ligent; their owners would make an advantage of theſe 
qualities, and put them to learn profitable trades. From hence 


would reſult two great benefits; the firſt, that the manufac- 


tures would no longer flouriſh at the expence of agriculture, 
from which they always take the neceflary hands ; the other, 
that the manufacturers, ſelling their wares at a lower price 
than at. preſent, would eaſe the people and enlarge their 


ſale. 


It is impoſſible to calculate all the advantages which 
would be produced from the cftablithment of flaves. What 
lands, now lying waſte, would be cultivated ? What under- 
takings, which the expence renders impoſſible, would become 
ealy? But no more ſhall be ſaid of a ſcheme which perhaps 
after all will be deemed a chimera. _ 

In 1498, the Portugueſe, after having ſurmounted all the 
obſtacles on their way to India, arrived on the coaſts of 
Malabar. The eſcaping of the dangers of the ſea was no- 
thing, in compariſon of the diſpoſlefling of the Mahometans 
of the commerce of Afia of which they were maſters ; ſet- 
tlements were to be conquered and kept; the Indians to be 
wtimidated and flattered ; and, to ſay all in a word, confi- 
dence was to be inſpired by making of conqueſts. This by 
the prudence and courage of the Portugueſe was accompliſh- 
ed. They built forts in the places moſt convenient for 
their purpoſes, tamed the inhabitants of ſome countries, 
mtimidated others, and acquired at laſt the dominion of the 
Indian ocean, | ED 

Portugal, perhaps, would enjoy the fruits of their labours, 
if it had not become a province of Spain after the death of 
king Henry. Compelled to take part in the obſtinate wars 
excited by the revolt of the Netherlands, all its ports were 
ſhut up to the Dutch, and, in their deſpair, theſe growing 
republicans attempted to go themſelves to India for the mer- 
chandizes, they could not purchaſe at Liſbon : an example 
which was quickly tollowed by other nations. | 
Ihe Datch found the Indians well diſpoſed to receive them, 
and were looked upon by them as deliverers. The revolution 
was ſudden, The Hollanders ſubdued the Molucco iflands; 
and, without mentioning their other ſettlements, it ſuffices 
to obſerve that they were become fo powerful in India, in 
1609, that Philip III. who deſpaired to drive them from their 
conqueſts, permitted them, by treaty, to continue their com- 
merce in all the ſeas, and on all the coaſts where they had, 
till then, carried it, The war was renewed in 1621, and the 
Dutch retained their ſuperiority till the year 1640, when the 
Portugueſe threw off the Spaniſh yoke, and proclaimed the 
duke of Braganza king. 

Not being enemies of the United Provinces, becauſe they 
had been ſubjects of the king of Spain, they ſpeedily fought 
the friendihip of the Dutch; but, inſtead of a lating peace, 
they obrained only a truce of ten vears, during which 
each party was to remain poflctled of what they held in, 


India. It was difficult faithfully ro obſerve the articles of 


the treaty. The Dutch were uſed to conſider Aſia as 
their demean ; they were afraid, their dominion was not ſe— 
cure, ſo long as the Portugueſe hoped to ſhare it ; and it 
behoved them to increaſe their forts before the Engliſh and 
French, whoſe credit daily gained ground in India, were 
firmly eſtabliſhed. The circumſtances were the moſt fa— 
vourable to complete this work ; the hatred of the Indians 
to the Portugueſe was not to be ſuffered to cool, and be- 
fides it was not likely, that the Portugueſe, taken up with 
their liberty and their new king, would mind any other af- 
fairs, However, the court of Litbon exclaimed againſt the 
treachery of the Dutch, and declared war againſt them. 
The Portugueſe drove them out of the Brafils ; but they loſt 


almoſt all their ſettlements in India. The Dutch, raiſed 


upon their ruins, have ever ſince been the moſt conſiderable 
power in that part of the world, 
The commerce carried on by the Europeans in thoſe rich 
countries is ruinous of itſelf, We go thither to fetch filks, 
cottons, ſpices, china, &c, but as it is not in exchange for 
ours, that the Indians give us their goods, there ariſe from 
thence two diſadvantages ; we hurt the progreſs of our manu- 
factures, and we loſe every year a great part of our ſilver and 
gold, which is amaſſed in the Indies, and never returns. 
Probably, Europe, which is exhauſted at laſt, would learn 
to live without the ſuperfluities of Afia ; but America, which 


very fortunately was diſcovered about the ſame time that 


the Portugueſe doubled the Cape of Good Hope, ſends us 
more filver and gold than we export to the Indies, and en— 
ables us to gratify our luxury at a dear rate, | 

This commerce would ſoon be reduced to nothing, and 


become 


ta. 
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become a charge to the ſtates which carry it on now with the 


greateſt ſucceſs, if all the nations of Europe ſhould trade 


directly to India, or if thoſe, who cannot ſend their ſhips 
thither, for want of ſtock, or becauſe they have by fome 


' treaty renounced that priviiege, could prohibit the uſe of 


the Aſiatic commodities. It appears, at firſt ſight, that they 
ſhould reſolve at once upon one or the other of theſe two 
courſes, in order to reap themſelves the profit which 1s made 
by retailing to them what they want, oy to baniſh a luxury 
which muſt drain them by degrees. But let it be remembered, 
it is the intereſt of many nations to make uſe of Indian 


wares, though they have them not from the firft hand, 


becaute they buy them cheaper than the manufactures of 
their neighbours, which they cannot be without. In the 
next place, ſhould every ſtate to whom they are neceffary, 
attempt to trade themſelves, they would find themſelves dit- 
appointed of their expectations. The expences would ſwal- 
low up the profits, and the merchandizes of Afia would 
come dearer to them than by purchaſing them from the ware- 
houſes of England, Holland, or France. 

The ſtates who have ingrotled the whole trafic of the 
Eaſt Indies, will conſtantly oppoſe all others from having a 
ſhare in it. They ſhould not, however, conſider, as a mil- 
fortune, a revolution that ſhould. intirely ruin that trade. 
It is true, one of the fountains of their treaſures would be 
dried up, but the others would become the more full. The 
leſs goods the Engliſh, French, and Dutch imported from 


| India, the more of their own would be fold, and the profits 


from thence would make them amp!e amends for the loſs of 
the Indian commerce. 

There is no need to ſpeak of the ſeveral companies which 
trade to the Indies. It ſhall only be remarked, that the 
Dutch have in thoſe vaſt countries many advantages over all 
other Europeans. Independently of the places, they poſſeſs 
in the moſt convenient ſituations of India, and on the coafts 
of China; Japan is open to them alone. They are become 
ſo powerful in thoſe ſeas that all the trade from port to port 
is in their hands. They are maſters of all the countries 
where cinnamon, nutmegs, and cloves grow; and thele 
ſpices, much more uſed in Aſia than in Europe, ſerve them 
inſtead of filver and gold, which the Engliſh and French 
muſt have to make their purchaſes. 

What has been ſaid of this commerce of India is applica- 
ble to that of Perſia and China. For that purpoſe it may 
not be amiſs to mention the grand projects of Peter the 
Great, Czar of Muſcovy.. This monarch intended to eſta— 
bliſh by the Caſpian fea a trade with the northern provinces 
of Perſia, and to form a general magazine at Aſtrakan, from 
whence the merchandizes might be conveyed to Peterſburg 
by the Volga, and by ſome canals which would make a 
coinmunication between that river and the Volchoiva. Pur- 
ſuant to {till more extenſive views, he thought of ſettling a 
correſpondence between Peterſburg and Pekin. It muſt be 
owned, greater or more noble deſigns cannot be deviſed, 
but 1s the execution of them poſhble ! 

If the memoirs, compoſed on this ſubject by perſons of 
knowledge, are to be credited, the communication 1s eaſy 
between Peterſburg and Aſtrakan. All the riches of the 
provinces bordcring on the Caſpian fea, ſuch as filks, colours 
tor dying or painting, medicinal drugs, rhubarb, ſena, all 
theſe ate conveyed from Aſtrakan to the Ruſſian metropolis 
at an eaſy rate; and the Ruſſians might have the larger vent 
of thefe commodities, as they would ſel them cheaper than 
the merchants of Smyrna and Conſtantinople, who vend 
them for the Armenians. On the other hand, the ſcheme of 
a traffic by land from Moſcow to Pekin muſt be deemed a 
chimera. In the way from one of theſe'cities to the other 
immenſe Deſarts or countries inhabited by, barbarous nations 
mult be croſſed. What commerce is ſo gaintul as to furniſh 
the expences of the caravans to convey to Muſcovy the mer- 
chandizes of China? 

America is rather the treaſure of the Europeans. Here 
they find a quick and ture veat for all their goods and all 
their commodities ; they are paid for in ready money or ex- 
changed for cocoa, indigo, cochineal, or other precious ef— 
tects. We do not pertinit the Americans to Cuitivate our 
arts and to live Wi.hout us. The more their country, of 
which we know little, befides the coaſts and the fides of the 
great rivers, is civilized, the more extcnfive will be the Euro- 
pean trade: even at this time, it would be much more ad- 
vantageous, If the vations who have colonies in America, 
conducted theniſclves by wile principles. | 

The Spaniards pollcis the richeſt provinces of America, 
maſteis of all the filver and gold of the new world, they 
would have been in condition to give law to Europe, it in— 


/ 
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ſtead of enjoying Mexico, Peru and Chili, as fo many qe. 
means: they would only have formed ſettlements which would 
have 'thrown out of their hands the whole trade of thoſe 
kingdoms. Spain, very populous before the expeditions of 
Cortez and Pizaro, has weakened itſelf to conquer and pre- 
ſerve its American poſſeſſions. The Spaniards flocked in 
crowds to a country where fortune is laviſh of ker favours. 
The court of Madrid themſelves countenanced theſe trans. 
migrations; but they perceived at laſt, that Caſtile ang 
Arragon, when ſtocked with people, were a more precious 
treaſure than the mines of Peru and Chili. 

In truth, the fields in Spain were deſerted, the manufac. 
tures decayed, and the arts ceaſed to be cultivated. In this 
fituation, of what benefit to the Spaniards are their Ameri. 
can potleſhons ? The Engliſh, the French, and the Dutch 
carry on the trade in their name, and of all the treaſure that 
comes to Cadiz there remains to Spain only the fums levied 
by the king for his indulto, and given to the natives of the 
country, who lend their name for the commerce. But it 
muſt be obſerved that a!l this money and the ſums which 


come to Madrid, otherways than by trade can hardly pay 


tor the foreign goods and wares, which the Spaniards conſume 
and are obliged to purchaſe. 

It is commonly ſaid to be a happineſs for Europe that 
Mexico, Peru and Chili, are poſſeſſed by ſo idle and indolent 
a nation. This is an undeniable truth. But it is added, 
that if an active and ſtirring nation like the French, Engliſh, 
or Dutch, had ſubdued theſe kingdoms, they would make 
themſelves maſters of all the riches of the old and new world, 


and eſtabliſhing their grandeur upon that foundation, they 


would quickly conquer their neighbours. This does not 16 
plainly appear. In the firſt place; it would be a filly under- 
taking to deſite the conqueſt of the Spaniſh dominions in 
America: the late Abbot du Bos has plainly demonſtrated 
this propoſition. In the next place, ſuppoſe this conqueſt is 
made, ſuppoſe the Spaniards are driven from all their mari- 
time places, and the conqueror had penetrated into the country 
and ſubdued the Americans. On this ſuppoſition, they who 
have any knowledge of the government of the Spaniards 
in the new world, of the ſtate of their forces and the nature 
of the country will agree that ſuch an undertaking will 
coſt the victorious nation prodigiouſly dear. There will 
be a neceſſity ro keep the vanquithed under, and not to ſee a 
revolt in their new. empire, as many troops at leaſt muſt be 
ſent as the Spaniards actually have there. Now it may be 
aſked, what power would not be drained by ſuch ſucceſſes ? 
The conqueſt of the Spaniſh Indies will therefore ruin the 
nation that ſhould make it, and would conſequently cauſe no 
alteration in the affairs of Europe, For it little concerns 
trading ſtates, that Peru, Mexico, and Chili, are in the 
hands of the Spaniards or any other nation, provided the poſ- 
ſeſſors of thoſe kingdoms are ſo weakened, that they cannot of 
themſelves carry on the trade, | | 
What would produce a great revolution among vs is, if 
America ſhould throw off the Spaniſh yoke and be governed 
by its own laws; very probably, the rebels to bribe the Eu- 
ropeans not to athſt the Spaniards againſt them, would open 
all their ports and pour forth their riches ; but this would be a 
tranſient proſperity. The Americans would ſoon have our arts, 
and manufactures; their lands would produce our fruits, and 
conſequently having no occation for our goods and merchan- 
dizes, Europe would fink again into the ſame ſtate of indigence 
in which it lay about four centuries ago. 
Happily there is not the leaft appearance of ſuch an event, 


the dominion of the Spaniards as mild now as it was for- 


merly terrible, is eſtabliſhed over the natives of the country. 
The ſpirit and manners of the Spaniards have paſſed into 
America, and the government of Madrid is ſettled in ſuch 
manner, that a viceroy of the Indies cannot think of making 
himſelf independent, though nature ſhou:d have given him 
the ambition and talents of a Sylla, a Cæſar, or a Cromwel. 
America was ever attached toits duty during the war of 1701, 
it there was in thoſe vaſt kingdoms any ſeeds of rebellion, they 
ſprung up doubtleſs at the time when two princes were 
contending for the ſucceſſion of Charles II. and when neither 
of them had an abſolute authority. The inquiſition is 
likewiſe a ſtrong fence againft revolutions ; it accuſtoms 
people to think always the ſame way, and -unites them by 
the ſame faith; and in a monarchy like the Spaniſh, where 
the prince holds in his hands all the forces of the ſtate, 
diviſions and troubles can ariſe only from difference of opi- 
nions in religion, who can ſay, that if the doctrines ot 
Luther or Calvin ſhould creep into Spain, they would no: 
have the ſame conſequences as heretofore in Germany and 
France, | 
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Spain ſeems by the form of its government to be ſecured 
from all revolution. But there ſometimes ariſe in the body 
olitic unforeſeen maladies, the rapid progreſs whereof no re- 


medies can ſtop. Hiſtory affords a thouſand events, perhaps 


more extraordinary than the revolution in queſtion ; we our- 
ſelves were very near being witnels of a remarkable one, if it 
is true, that in the diſtreiles of the war 1701, Philip I. re- 
ſolved to abandon Spain to his rival, and go with his court to 
the Welt Indies, and eſtabliſh the ſeat of a new empire. 

By this ſhort ſketch upon trade, it may be perceived that 


it forms too conſiderable an object not to be neceſſarily regu- 


lated by laws. This is a thing of immenſe extent. Con— 
ventions of little importance will not be mentioned, ſuch as 
can only cauſe proceffes among private perſons and are 


cognizable only by the judges of the admiralty. But after 


a particular account of what concerns the common law of 
nations at ſea, and the general terms which ſerve for-a baſis 
to all the treaties of trade and navigation, the mutual engage- 
ments ſhall be related, which the powers of Europe have 
entered into. 


GENERAL CONYVEN T-IO N:S, 
Concerning TRADE and NAVIGATION. 


The merchant ſhips forced by a ſtorm or other accident 
into a port, pay cuſtoms only for the goods they land, and 
are free not to unload but what they think fit. As to men 
of war, it is cuſtomary to ſettle the number of thoſe that 
may enter into a port, which number is generally five. How- 
ever if a larger ſquadron is forced for ſome weighty reaſons 
to take ſhelter, the governor 1s to be informed of the place 
it intends to come to, the cauſe of its arrival, and the time 
it deſigns to ſtay. FOE? | | 

Maſters of ſhips, pilots, failors, are not to be detained 
nor their ſhips and goods to be ſeized, by virtue of any ge— 
neral or particular order, on any account whatſoever of war 
or otherwiſe, not even under pretence of being ſerviccable in 
defence of the country. The ſeizures however and arreſts 
of juſtice in the uſual forms tor debt, bonds, and contracts 
are excepted, | 9 | 

In cate of war, it is allowed to trade with the contending 
powers, with an exception of all contraband goods ; by which 
are meant all things uſed in war, offenſive or defenſive; but 
not thoſe things which ſerve for the ſuſtenance and ſupport 
of life. In general all commerce whatſoever is prohibited 
with a place beſieged or blocked up. 

A ſhip is not to go to ſea without teſtimonials, paſſports, 
and certificates, declaring the name of the ſhip and its port, 
the habitation of the matter or captain, the ſorts of its cargo, 
the country from which it comes, and to which it 1s bound, 


that it may be known whether it carries any prohibited goods, 
and that frauds may be prevented. Generally a form is agreed 
upon for the teſtimonials, pailports, and certificates, and who 


ſhall deliver them. 
15 8 ; 1 1 
When one ſhip viſits another, it muſt not come within gun- 
ſhot of the other, but ſend a boat with two or three men, to 
whom the maſter ſhall produce his paffport, and teſtimonials, 


to which all manner of credit is to be given. If any prohi— 


bited goods are found, they fhali be forfeited, but not the 
thip or the reſt of the cargo, unleſs the maſter of the ſhip 
throw his papers over board, or reluſes to lower his fails. 


When the United Provinces were contending with Spain for 


their liberty, they publiſhed an ordinance declaring that every 
ſhip which ſhould be met ſailing to any port of Spain, ſhould 


be good prize. No one complained of this conduct, either, 


becauſe the moſt confiderable powers of Chriſtendom were 
at war againſt Spain, or becauſe the veſſels of the States- 
general reſpected the ſhips of the nations, who were able to 
avenge themſelves of any violences committed againſt them. 
The 22d of Auguſt, 1689, England and Holland ſigned a 
treaty at Whitehall, by which they agreed to notify to all 
the ſtates who were at war with France, that they ſhall attack 
and declare as good prize, all ſhips going or coming from 
any port of that kingdom. The neutral powers thought 
this treaty contrary to the uſual cuſtoms. The Swedes 
and Danes, ſome of whoſe ſhips were taken, complained 
of it in vain, but making a league the 17th of March, 1693, 
to obtain a ſpeedy and juſt ſatisfaction, they were going to 
commit hoſtililities when the reſtitutions demanded were 
granted them. | TED | 

It is prohibited to ſeize the contraband goods found in a 
ſhip, before an inventory 1s mace by the judges of the adni- 
ralty, unleſs the maſter conſents to deliver them in order to 
purtue his voyage, 
Number 145. 
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A nation may confiſcate all the effects of a neutral power 
found on board an enemy's ſhip, if the lading was not made 
betore the declaration of war, or within a certain term agreed 
on. Theſe terms are a month for the Baltic and North Sea, 
trom the Naz in Norway to the Channel ; and fix weeks from 
the Channel to Cape Vincent; from thence to the Mediter- 
ranean, and to the Equinoctial Line ten weeks; and eight 
months beyond the Line. In this manner it is generally 
agreed by England, France, Holland, Spain, and the Hanfe 
Towns. The northern powers aſhgn other terms in their 
treaties, and the difference confitts in eight, twelve, or 
fourtecn days more or leſs, according to the diſtance of the 
teas. | 

However if a cargo laden before the declaration of war, or 
within the preſcribed terms, contains contraband goods, they 
are ſeizable upon payment of their value, or elſe the maſter 
of the ſhip ſhall bind himſelf to bring a certificate, to prove 
that he has not landed them in an enemy's country. 

In the treaties of commerce, liberty is always granted to 
the ſubjects of the parties to carry all the merchandizes to 
one anothers ports that are not prohibited by law, with 2 
clauſe of forteiture for the reſt, The merchants arc. protect— 
ed, and that they may not be moleſted, there ſhall be at the 
cuſtom houle tarifts, or books of rates for all the duties 
upon imports and exports. They ſhall have liberty of con- 
icience, and may make uſe of ſuch lawyers, proctors, nota- 
ries, and ſolicitors, as they ſhall think fit, and may keep 
books of trade and correſpondence in what language they 
plicate, If it is neceflary that theſe books ſhould be produced 
to decide any procels, the judge thall take cognizance only of 
the articles concerning the affair in conteſt, or which ſerve to 
eſtabliſh the credit of the books. | 


A prince always engages to forbid, under ſevere penalties, 


all his ſubjects taking commithons or letters of repriſals from 


any ſtate at enmity with the power he is treating with. He 
promiſes alſo not to grant letters of repriſals, but in caſe of 
denial of juſtice ; and this denial is not to be held valid, un- 
leſs the petit: on of him who demands repriſals be communi— 
cated to the conlul of the prince, againſt whoſe ſubjects they 
are to be granted, that he may juſtify or give ſatisfaction 
within fuch a time. The injuries or damages committed by 
private perſons contrary to the tenor of the treaties, ſhall not 
d\mniſh their force; but the offenders ſhall be puniſhed and 
oblige io make reparation. | 

It a ſhip is driven by ſtorm or otherwiſe on the coaſts, 
whatcver ſhall be ſaved of the wreck, ſhall be reſtored to the 
owners provided they pay the charges of ſalvage, and make 
their claim within a year and a day, Neither party is to re- 
ceive pyrates or cxiles, it is uſual for the maſters or comman- 
ders of an armed ſhip tor war or cruiſe, to give ſecurity before 
they tail, to repair the damage that may be done by them 
whillt at ſea contrary to the treaties, 

In cate of a rupture it is alſo agreed, that the ſubjects of 
the parties Mall be allowed a certain fixed time after the de- 
claration of war (generally fix months) to retire and withdraw, 
or {:1] their effects; till the expiration of the term they are 
to enjoy full liberty. | 

Without this convention, which is of no long ſtanding, the 
merchants would never be eaſy; at the leaſt appearance of a 
war they would haftily withdraw their effects in order to avoid 
their ruin; and it is very viſible how detrimental to commerce 
{uch interruptions would be. 

What protection ſoever the trading powers grant their 
merchants, it falls very ſhort of the end preſcribed by their 
intereſt, Why ſhould two contending nations immediately 
prohibit all mutual commerce? this feems to be a relict of 
Barbariſm, or rather the effect of a cowardly perſuaſion that 
the reception of the ſubjects of an enemy is dangerous, It 
is imprudent no doubt, to grant them in time of war, the 
lame freedom they enjoyed during peace; but what incon- 
venience would there be for two nations to allow one 'or 
more free ports for the merchants to reſort to? The inten— 
tion in prohibiting trade is to annoy the enemy, but ſurely 
the prohibiter docs himſelf contiderable damage; there is no 
ſtate but what feels this want of circulation. The mer- 
chants are over-ftocked with goods which decay in their 
warehouſes, manufactures Janguith, and the manufacturers 
which make the riches of a country, are a charge to it; the 
products of the land are loſt for want of conſumption. Be- 
fides it the commerce turns upon neceſſary goods, it will 
continue in contraband, in ſpite of all prohibitions, and the 
ſtates will find themielves diiappointed of the fruit of their 
cuſtoms, : 

This grievance ſo fatal to merchants, and fo univerſally 
felt in its confequences, cannot be redreſſed, before another 
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{till more pernicious and which increaſes without neceſſity 
the calamities of war, be aboliſhed ; namely, the cuſtom of 
exerciſing of piracy upon the merchantmen, the moment a 
war is declared. How is it that nations, who confider trade 
as the molt ſolid foundation of their grandeur, and ule fo 
many efforts to extend their correſpondence, have not to 
this day diſcovered, how advantageous it would be to them, 
to agree upon ſome articles proper to ſecure the navigation 
of their merchants in time of war ? Aſk the Dutch, and the 
trading part of the Engliſh, Spaniſh, and French nations; 
and their anſwer will be the fame. They behold with hor- 
ror the privateers, and would with the greateſt ſatisfaction 
hear, that the contending powers would not for the future per- 


mit their ſubjects to exerciſe piracy, nor their ſhips of war to 


inſult and take the merchantmen. 

How advantageous this would be to the Spaniards and the 
Dutch, is vitible to any one who is the leaſt verſed in theſe 
matters. And it would not perhaps be very difficult to 
prove, that it would be allo the intereſt of the Engliſh and 
French, to ſuffer trade to be carried on under proper reſtric- 
tions during war. But this would be too long a digreſſion, 
and therefore to return to our ſubject. | 

It may be obſerved that the treaties of commerce may be 
ranked under two claſſes. The firſt claſs, which are not 
made for any limited time, are laws which cannot be abro- 
gated without the mutual content of the contracting parties. 


| O 
The other claſs are particular conventions for a certain term 


of years, which lole all their force, if at the exprration of 


the term preſcribed, they are not renewed by a freth treaty. 
Of theſe there will be no farther mention at preſent, but the 
firſt claſs {hall be fully handled in the following ſections. 


PORTUGAL, relatively to ENGLAND, to the UNITED 
PROVINCES, to SPAIN, and to FRANCE. 


The ſubjects of England and Portugal ſhall be treated 
in one another's countries as the natives. They thall enjoy 
all the privileges and franchiſes that ſhall be granted to the 
molt favoured nation. The Englith ſhall trade with all torts of 
merchandizcs in all the dominions, the king of Portugal 
poſſeſſes in Europe.“ | | 

This treaty, concluded at London in 1642, between Eng- 
land and Portugal, was made as appears by the date when 


the Portugueſe had thrown off the Spaniſh yoke. It the 


union of their crown with that of Caſtile, was the cauſe of 
the loſs of a great part of their ſettlements in both the Indies 
and in Africa; it may be ſaid that the revolution which 


advanced the houſe of Braganca to the throne, completed 


the ruin of their trade. To gain friends, the king of Por- 
tugal made treaties contrary to his intereſt, and his allies 
atterwards taking advantage of his diftretles, ſcrupled not to 
ſtretch their privileges tar beyond the bounds they had agreed 
ON. 

„The papers, accounts, merchandizes, and other effects 
of the ſubjects of Engiand dying in the dominions of Por- 
tugal, ſhall not be ſcized by the judges of the orphans and 
abient ; but they thall bz remitted to factors or merchants 
wao thall return them to the lawful heirs, or thoſe that have 
a right to them. | 

The Engliſh (by which word is meant, all the ſubjects 
ot the king of England, except thoſe who are ſettled in 
their colonies) ſhall continue to trade freely in the lands, 
places, caſtles, ports, and coaſts of Africa, Guinea, Bine, 
the Ifle of St. Thomas, &c. where it ſhall be proved that 
they had any traffic in the time of the kings of Caſtile and 
at preſent, and they ſhall pay no higher duties than the allies 


of Portugal. 


«© The Lno2liſh ſhall be allowed to continue their commerce 
with the enemies of the Portugueſe, and to carry arms and 
war-lixc ſtores, provided they do not take them from any 
port of Portugal. RY 

© The Eugliſh ſhall not be moleſted on account of religion 
in the territorics of his Portugueſe majeſty, but they ſhall 
behave with prudence and reſerve. In cafe of a breach 
between the two pariics, neither the perſons nor goods of 
the merchants ſhall be feized. Both fidcs ſhall be allowed 
two years to fell, or withdraw their effects, and to retire 
where they pleaſe. | 

„The king of Portugal promiſes in his own, and the 
name of his ſucceſlors, to adutit for cver hereafter, into 
Portugal, the woollen cloths, and the reſt of the woollen 
manufactures of Britain, as was accuſtomed till they were 
prohibited by the Jaws, neverrhcieſs upon this condition, 
that the wines of the growth of Portugal ſhall be admitted 
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into Britain, ſo that at no time (whether there be peace c- 
war) any thing more ſhall be demanded for theſe wines by 
the name of cuſtom or duty, than what ſhall be demande 
from the like quantity or meaſure of French wine, deduct; 
or abating the third part of the cuſtom or duty.” 

This ſhort treaty conſiſting of three articles was concluded 
at Liſbon, the 27th of December, 1703, between Great 
Britain and Portugal, Notwithſtanding this treaty, it was 
agreed by queen Anne's miniſtry in their intended treaty of 
commerce with France, that the duties on French wines ſhould 
be no higher than thoſe on Portuguele wines, by which means 
the trade of England with Portugal would have been entirely 
ruined, But the treaty was rejected by the parliament, 

The ſubjects of the United Provinces ſhall enjoy all 
over Portugal, the- rights and privileges granted to the 
Englifh, or that ſhall be granted hereatter by any treaty or 
by virtue of any cuſtom whatever.” 

This treaty of the Hague the 6th of Auguſt, 1661, be. 
tween Portugal and Holland has been ſpoken of in the third 
chapter; by it was ended the war which the Dutch declared 
againſt Portugal, after having been driven out of Brafil, 

The United Provinces ſhall be free to carry on in Braſil 
all ſort of commerce except Brafil wood.” | 

B.atil wood belongs to the king of Portugal, who alone 
trades in it and gains by 1t a large yearly ſum. The com— 
merce of Brafil is carried on by the Portugueſe veſſels. Fo. 
reiwners are not fuifzred to ſend ſhips thither, and the king 
cannot even grant them that privilege ſince his treaty with 
Spain, at Utrecht in 1715. The Europeans that ſend their 
goods to the Bay of All Saints, to Pernambuco, or to Rio. 
Janeiro, are obliged to load them in the ports of Liſbon or 
Oporto, and to borrow the name of ſome Portugueſe mer. 
chant. ; | 

The Dutch were not much concerned at being deprived 
of the liberty of trading directly ro Braſil without paſhng by 
Portugal. They reaped no advantage by it, not only be. 
cauſe tne freight paid at Liſbon and Oporto for the pailage 
of the merchandizes to Braſil, is a trifle. The Portugueſe 
give their ſailors very ſmall wages, and they live at ſea with 
great ſobriety, which enables them to ſend their goods much 
cheaper to the colonics than foreigners could do. 

* 'Fhe king of Portugal conſents that the Dutch ſhall 
trade in all the places of Africa, where the Engliſh have 
extended their trafic. They ſhall be allowed to ſettle there 
and have houſes and magazines. | 

* The Dutch ſhall trade with all ſorts of merchandizes in 
the kingdom of Portugal; they ſhall be treated as the natives, 
and ſhall pay no higher duties for exports and imports than 
what 1s cuſtomary in May, 1753. The Portugueſe ſhall 
enjoy all the privileges allowed to the ſubgects themſelves of 
the States- general. | 

© The Dutch ſhall not be Avzaixs in the dominions of 
Portugal, that is to ſay, in caſe of death their effects ſhall not 
be ſeized by the judges of the orphans and abſent. 

The conditions ſtipulated by the Engliſh and Portugueſe 
in the 11th, 17th and 18th articles of the treaty of London, 
ſhall be agreed upon in favour of the Dutch in the 12th, 1 
and 16th articles of the treaty of the Hague. The Portugueſe 
ſball exact no contributions of the Dutch for the maintenance 


ed 
8 


of the chapel of St. George. | 
« The commerce ſhall be ſettled between Spain and Por- 


tugal on the fame foot it ſtood before the re- union and in 
the reign of Don Sebaſtian. The Portugueſe ſhall enjoy 
in the Spaniſh territories in Europe, all the privileges grant 
to the Engliſh by the treaty of Aladrid the 234 of May, 
1667. The Spaniards ſhall not be treated leſs favourably it 
the kingdom of Portugal.“ 
This treaty of Liſbon the 13th of February, 1668, be. 
tween Spain and Portugal, put an end to the war, which ta» 
Portugueſe had waged fince 1640 for the recovery and defcr:.” 
of the hberty. | 

Spain reſigns to the king of Portugal the colony ot: 
Sacrament, ſituated on the north fide of La Plata, on con. 
dition that he will not ſuffer there any foreign commerce. 


The Portugueſe ſhall” not trade in any manner with the 


Spaniſh America, nor countenance the foreigners who Mou 
ſend thither any merchandizes, 
+ The treaty of Liſbon of the 13th of February 1663, 
ſhall be maintained in full force. | 
Ahe king of Portugal grants to the merchants of Spain, 
and the king of Spain to the merchants of Portugal, all th. 
advantages and privileges hitherto granted or that fh! 


hereafter be granted to the moſt favoured nation. 7 he rt 


kings reſerve to themſelves alone and for their ſubjects, the 
right of trading in their reſpective dominions both in the 
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Indies and in America, excepting the Affiento-contract con- 
cluded between Spain and Great Britain, the 28th of 
March, 1713. 

In caſe of a breach between the two crowns, their, re- 
ſpective ſubjects ſhall be allowed fix months to withdraw 
their effects where they pleaſe, 

« Trade ſhall be carried on in France and Portugal in the 
ſame manner as it was before the war of 1 701, and the ſame 
privileges which the French enjoy in Portugal ſhall be 

ranted to the Portugueſe in France.“ 

The iſt of June 1641, Lewis XIII. and John IV. king 
of Portugal, concluded at Paris a ir2«ty of alliance, wherein 
it was flipulated in the 7th and 8th articles, that commerce 
ſhould be ſettled between the two vations upon the ſame foot, 
it was in the time of the anticat kings of Portugal, and that 
their ſubjects ſhould export reſpectively from their dominions, 
all the goods and merchandizes they ſhould want, paying 
only the ſame duties as were paid by the moſt favoured 
nation. 

The king of France engages not to ſuffer his ſubjects of 
La Cayenne, or others to trade in La Maragnan, or in the 
mouth of the river of the Amazons; he ſhall forbid them to 


paſs the river of Vincent Pinlon. On the other hand, all 


commerce in La Cayenne ſhall be prohibited to the Por- 

tuguele, Fe: | 
For the convenience of their trading ſubjects the parties 

ſhall fettle conſuls to one another's kingdom, with the ſame 


privileges and liberties as thoi: oi France uſed to enjoy in 


Portugal. | | . 
In caſe of a breach between the French and Portugueſe, 


they ſhall have ſix months to withdraw their effects and retire 
where they think fit.“ 


SPAIN, relatively to the UNITED PROVINCES, to 
FRANCE, to ENGLANI., t the COURT of VIEN- 
NA, to TUSCANY, to th: HANSE-TOWNS. 


* The Spaniards ſhall keep their navigation to the Faſt 


Indies, in the ſame manner as they hold it at preſent, with- 


out the power of extending it farther; and the merchants of 
the United Provinces ſhall not frequent the places which the 
Caſtilians have in the Eaſt Indies.“ 

This is part of the 5th article of the treaty of Munſter, in 
1648, between Spain and the Uuited Provinces, which de— 
ſerves a particular attention. The maritime powers alledged 
it as an inconteftable bar to the emperor Charles VI, when he 
attempted to eſtablih in the Tuſtrian Netherlands an Laſt 
India Company. The emperor at firſt was fatisfied with 
giving leave to ſome Flemiſh and Brabant merchants to go 
and trade to the Indies at their own peril and fortunes, This 
made the Engliſh and Dutch very uncaiy ; but the loudeſt 
complaints came forth, when by his letters of grant, the 
company was going to be fumly eſtabliſhed. DN 

It is certain, the emperor's pretenſions were not well 
grounded. It had been ſtipulated in the treaties of Utrecht, 


and in that of the Barrier concluded at Antwerp, in 1715, 


that the emperor ſhould poſſeſs the Spaniſh Netherlands only 
with ſome rights and privileges, as Charles II. had enjoyed 
them. Now Charles II. could not in his demeans eftabliſh 
an Eaſt India company; how then could his ſucceſſor aſſume 
ſuch a privilege ? | 5 
Though Charles VI. could have juſtly defended his Oſtend 
company, it is probable, ſuch an eſtabliſhment would have 
Kindled a war over all Europe. On this occaſion, the con- 
duct. of the Engliſh and Dutch may be remembered, when 
Denmark attempted in 1728 to form a new Eaſt India com- 
pany at Altena. The maritime powers forbid his ſubjects 
to be concerned in the ſcheme, and conſidered it as a 
rupture on the part of the Daniſh king; they notified to 
him that „the eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt India company at 
Altena was prejudicial to the trade of England. and Holland, 
and very repugnant to the rules of friendſhip, and to the 
regard which princes and ſtates are wont to have for each 
other.“ It was added, that the king of Great Britain and 
the States-general would not diſpenſe with oppoſing this 
eſtabliſhment by all the juſt means conſiſtent with the law of 
nations. But they hope that his Daniſh majeſty, according 
to his great wiſdom and cquity, will reflect on the incon- 
veniencies which reſult from his undertaking, and which 
might create fatal mifunderſtandings.” | 
The Dutch ſhall forbear ſailing to or trading in the de- 
means of the king of Spain out of Europe, whether the 
places are fortiffgd or not. All commerce is equally pro- 
Abit ed to the Spaniards on the coaſts, or in the harbours, ports 
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and places poſſeſſed by the Dutch in the Indies and in Ame- 
rica. The Spaniards conſent likewiſe not to traffic in the 
places of Brafil, which the Portugueſe (in 1641) took from 
the Dutch, and which they now hold, ſo long as they ſhall 
continue in the hands of the Portugueſe. 

*© The ſubjects of the king and the ſtates trading in the 
dominions of either, ſhall nor pay higher duties than are 
paid by the natives of the places. The imports eſtabliſhed 
by the court of Madrid, durirg the twelve years truce ſhall 
be eſtablihed “,. 

The 3d of July, 1667, the Dutch merchants obtained the 
privilege of carrying into the dominions of Spain all lorts of 
India goods and merchandizes, after proving they came 
from their conqueſts, factories and colonies. It muſt be ob- 
ſerved, the treaty of Munſter does not regard only the King— 
dom of Spain, but alſo all the provinces that were taken 
from it by the peace of 1713, and which are poſſeſſed by the 
court of Vienna and the King of the two Sicilies. The fol- 
lowing articles relate only to the commerce between Holland 
and the demcans of the houſe of Auſtria in the Netherlands. 

be king of Spain and the States-general thall not levy . 
beyond their reſpective limits any duties or gabels for export 
or import, on any other account upon gocds in their carriage 
by land or water. Their ſubjects {hall continue to enjoy the 
fame immunity from tolls, they were potlefled of before the 
beginning of the war. | | 

The king of Spain ſhall take off all the tolls along the 
Rhine and the Maeſe, which before the war were under the 
Jurifaiction and within the diſtrict of the United Provinces, 
and particularly the toll of Zealand ; provided however that 
the proprietors of thele tolls do pay the annual rents that, were 
mortaged before the year 1572. | | 

White boiled ſalt imported into the king of Spain's do- 
minions trom the United Provinces, ſhall pay no other duty 
than bay-lalt ; and falt carried from the Spaniſh provinces 
to thoſe of the States-general ſhall pay no more duty than 
their own. „ | 

„The different branches of the Scheld and the canals of 
Gas and Zwyn and other inlets to them from the ſea be- 
longing to the States thall be ſhut up. 

Ships and goods paſling from the ports of London ſhall 
continu? liable to the fame duties as thoſe pay which go up 
and down the Scheld or the forementioned canals. 

«© The ſubjccts of the two parties ſhall behave with pru- 
dence and modeſty to one another with reſpect to the pub- 
lic exerciſe of religion. Decent burying places ſhall be 
appo:nted by the king oi Spain for the ſubjects of the United 
Provinces, that thall die in bis dominions. 

An equal number of judges ſhall be appointed on each 
ſide to refide in the Netherlands, ſometimes in places under 
the ſtates and ſometimes in places ſubject to Spain. They 
ſhall have regard to the trade of the inhabitants of the 
Low-Couniries, and to the duties which on both ſides ſhall 
be laid upon merchandizes. This tribunal ſhajl examine 
into the breaches of this treaty in the Netherlands and the 
reſt of Europe; and ſummarily and fully determine therein; 
and their ſentences and deterininations thall be ſpeedily ex- 
ecuted by the ordinary judges where the breaches are com- 
mitted. : 1 

„ The Hanſe-Towns with all their inhabitants ſhall enjoy 
as to trade and navigation in the dominions of Spain all the 
privileges that are now granted or ſhall hereafter be granted 
to the ſubjects of the United Provinces. And the inha- 
bitants of the United Provinces ſhall have the fame rights as 
the Hanſe-Towns have obtained for the eſtabliſhing of 
conſuls in the capital and maritime towns of Spain. They 
ſhall alſo cnjoy all the immunities that the Hanſe-Towns ſhall 
obtain after the concluſion of this treaty,” 

The treaty here mentioned was concluded between Spain 
and the Hanſe-Towns at Munſter the 11th of September, 
1647. It would be needleſs to ſay any more of it, as it con- 
tains nothing material beſides the ſettlipg of conſuls in the 
territories of Spain. The Hanſe-Towns figned allo a treaty 
at Munſter the 3d of May, 1648. It runs upon objects or 
little importance. | | 

Philip V, and the Statcs-general confirmed in 1714, the 
treaty of Munſter, in 1648, as may be ſcen in the 10th article 
between Spain andthe United Provinces, 

«© The merchants of the United Provinces and their con— 
ſuis ſettled in Spain, ſhall. enjoy all the privileges granted to 
the Engliſh, the French, and the moſt favoured nation. 
The Spaniards thall have the fame tavour in the territories of 
the United Provinces. 

«© When the {ubjcts of the two parties have once paid 
the duties of import according to the tarifls, they ſhall 
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not be obliged to pay again in exporting their merchandizes 
trom one province to another of Spain or of Holland. 
„The king of Spain ſhall preſerve to the ſubjects of Hol- 
land the power of having judge conſervators in all the 
trading towns of his kingdom, where they had them in the 


time of Charles II. and even where other nations now have 


them. | 

„The Dutch dying in Spain ſhall not be Aubains, their 
effects ſhall be remitted to their heirs. The ſubjects of the 
two powers ſhall inherit each other by will or birth. 

The king of Spain ſhall not permit any nation of Eu— 
rope to trade to his American dominions, and upon occaſion 
the United Provinces promiſe to aid him with all their forces 
againſt any power that ſhall attempt to trade thither.“ 

It 1s not to be doubted that it is the intereſt of the king of 
Spain, that all commerce to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies ſhould 
be carried on by the way of Cadiz. By permitting foreigners 
to go directly to Mexico or Peru, he would be deprived of 


part of his revenue, and perhaps even ſhake the foundations 


of his empire in America. All the trading powers who treated 
ar Utrecht with Philip, required the ſame ſtipulation as may 
be ſeen, in the 8th article of the treaty of Great Britain, and 
the 17th of that of Portugal. It is feared that in time ſome 
extraordinary circumſtance may happen which might authoriſe 
the miniſtry of Spain to think it convenient to permit ſome 
nation to trade to America, This would ſo great a misfortune, 
that it has been deemed neceſſary to obviate it, however re- 
mote, or even chimerical it may ſeem. Indeed, if the 
liberty of commerce to the Spaniſh Weſt Indies was granted 
to a nation, it is not to be queſtioned but that nation would in 
a ſhort time engrols the whole traffic and riches of Europe. 

Spain has tauhfuily obſerved hitherto her engagements ; 
but the ſame cannot be faid of other ſtates : it is known how 
many interlopers there are in the Pacific ocean and the ſea of 
Mexico. Tune Engliſh cannot conceal, that their contraband 
trade in the Weſt Indies is the richeſt branch of their com- 
merce. They ſtrangely abuſed the permiſhon of the South- 
ſea ſhip, granted by the Aſſiento contract; and Jamaica is a 
general warchoule, from whence they clandeſtinely ſend their 
goods to the places where they have artfully got correſpon- 
dents. The court of Madrid has often complained of this 
breach of the treaties without obtaining any ſatisfaction. 
The conteſts of the Spaniſh gard de coſtas and the contra- 
band Engliſh veſſels, became a ſort of open war, wherein 
exceſſes were committed on both ſides. To ſtop the diſorder, 
a convention was ſigned at Pardo in 1739, founded on the 
antient treaties, of which ſome articles were explained and 
commented upon. This negotiation was fruitleſs, the par— 
lament of England diſapproved of the convention of Pardo, 
all the nation exclaimed as if they had been robbed of one of 
their privileges ; and the miniſtry, forced to give Way to the 
torrent, declared war againſt Spain, the event of which 1s 
well known. : 

„The commerce of the United Provinces, and of the 


places held by the States-general in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, 


ſhall continue upon the ſame foot as at pretent. As to the 
trade of the Canary iflands, the laws and cuſtoms eſtabliſhed 
under Charles II. ſhall be obſerved. 

„In caſe of a breach between Spain and Holland, their 
ſubjects ſhall be free for one year to ſell their effects or with- 
draw them where they pleaſe. | | 

© The ſubjects of France in all the dominions of Spain, 
and the ſubjects of Spain in France, ſhall be treated as the 
moſt favoured nation; paying only the fame duties as the 
Engliſh and Dutch. 

„The parties ſhall have power to ſettle conſuls in each 
others dominions. 

The ſubjects of each party ſhall have liberty to ſell, 
give, change, alienate or otherway diſpoſe of, as well by 
deed as by will, goods, effects moveable or imtnoveable, 
that they ſhall poſſeſs in the dominions of the other party. 
Every one ſhall be free to purchaſe them, ſubject or not 
ſubject, without any other permithon whatſocver than the 
pre ſent treaty. | | 

„In cate of war between Spain and Holland, fix months 
ſhall be allowed to retire with their effects.“ 

It is to be obſerved, that the king of the Two Sictiies is 
bound by the Pyrenean treaty, as ſucceflor of Philip IV. 
The fame muſt be ſaid of the empreſs queen of Hungary, 
who politics in Italy and the Netherlands teveral demeans, for 
which Spain has ſtipulated in the treaty of the Pyrences. 

At the peace in 1714, the plenipotentaries of France 
ſhould have cxprefly confirmed, in the treaties of Radſtad, 


and Baden the Pyrenean, as the court of Vienna was 


bound by it. They were contented to do it implicitly, by 
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agreeing that the ſubjects of the emperor and moſt Chriſti, 
king, thould continue to enjoy, in point of commerce, all 
the privileges they were poltetied of; as appears in the 3ath 
article of theſe treaties. France and Spain ſettled nothin 
wirh reſpect to trade in the greaties of Aix-la-Chap1. 
Nimeguen and Rytwic ; they only revived the articles of the 
Pyrcnean treaty. 

The Engliſh ſhall pay in the territories of Spain 90 


higher duties of export and import than the Spaniards them. 


the 


ſelves, and they ſhall enjoy all the immunities and preroga— 
T5 


tives granted to France, the United Provinces, and the Han{e. 
Towns. 

This is the 5th and 38th articles of the treaty of Madriq, 
concluded the 23d of May, 1667, between Spain and Egg. 
land, which treaty they confirmed in the peace of Utrecht 
1713. 5 
The Engliſh ſhall be permitted to carry into Spain al! 
ſorts of merchandizes of the growth of their kingdom and 
of their colonies. They ſhall alſo trafic there with Caſt. 
India goods, proving by the teſtimony of their Eaſt-India 
company that they came from the Engliſh factories, As 
to America and the other countries out of Europe and ſub. 
ject to Spain, the ſame privileges are granted to the Enplith 
merchants as were granted to the Dutch by the treaty of 
Munſter.” | | 

That is to ſay, the liberty of trading thither was denied 
them. This treaty of Madrid of 1667, was ſtill more pre. 
cilely exprefled in a treaty between Spain and England, tign. 
ed at Madrid the 8th of July, 1670, Which ended the hoſti— 
lities of their ſubjects againit one another in America. It is 
there ſaid that, “ each king ſhall forbear to navigate in the 
ports, havens, roads, &c. which the other pottetics in Ame— 
rica, Bur if a ſhip of one party 1s torced by a ſtorm, or 
other accident, to ſeek refuge in the ports of the other, the 


crew ſhall be well received and provided with what they ſhal 
want.“ | 


This treaty of 1670, is alſo confirmed by the treaty of 


commerce concluded at Utrecht between Spain and England, 
*© The Spaniſh or Englith ſhips in their reſpective domini- 
ons, ſhall not be viſited by the judges of contraband, or b 
any other perſon whatever. No toldier or officer ſhall be 
put on board, till after the maſter of the ſhip ſhall have un- 
loade't the merchand:zes or declares he does not intend to 
land.” 255 

This article has been cited as exempting the Engliſh from 
being liable to the ſearch of the Spaniſh gard de cofta, but it 
is an evident miſtake, For it is plain that the queſtion here 
is only about the countries where the trade is allowed, 

It is the cuſtom in England, that a foreign merchant pays 


no duties of export when he rethips the goods he has im- 


ported. He is alſo repaid halt the duties ot import which he 
has paid, if his return be within a year after his arrival, fo 
every Engliſhman who having unloaded his effects in any 
place of Spain, fhall load them again to carry them to any 
Spaniſh port without paying any duty. 

* The conſuls of the two parties ſhall be treated as thoſe 
of the moſt favoured nations. "The Englith ſhall not be 


moleſted on account of religion; they ſhall have a burying 


ground in the principal cities of Spain, they ſhall not be liable 
to the law ot Aubaine; and the Spaniards thall enjoy the 


ſame privilege in England. In caſe of a declaration of war 


between Spain and England, their ſubjects ſhall have fix 
months to retire with their effects. 

* 'The exerciſe of navigation and trade to the Weſt-Indies 
ſhall remain upon the ſame foot as in the reign of Charles II. 
Spain ſhall not ſuffer any ſtare to carry merchandizes to her 
American dominions, and engages not to relign, ſell or alic- 
nate any part thereof.” | 

The inhabitants of Guipuſcoa ſhall preſerve their right of 
fiſhing round the iſle of Terra-nova. | 

The Athento treaty comes under the ſecond claſs of 
treaties, bcing only for 30 years, from 1713 to 1743. and 
therefore will not be enlarged upon here, nor the treaty of 
commerce concluded at Utrecht-between England and Spain, 


vor that figned by the ſame princes at Madrid the 14th of 


December 1710. 

The 13th of June 1721, the differences of Spain wir! 
France and England, were entirely ended by a treaty of peac- 
and alliance concluded at Madrid. Philip V. confirms in the 
6th article, all the privileges which the Engliſh and French 
enjoyed in his dominions by virtue of their former treaties. 
The treaty of Seville of the gth of November, 1729, in the 
4th article makes the ſame diipoſitions. 

The treaty of commerce between the emperor Charles VI. 
and the king of Spain at Vienna, 1725, ſhall not be men— 
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tioned, as being annulled. The emperor renounced his 
Oſtend company; the king of Spain on his part declared in 
the treaty of Seville, that in contraCting with the emperor, 
in 1725, he did not pretend to derogate from his former 
engagements. Beſides, this treaty is not confirmed in thoſe 
of Vienna the 22d of July, 1731, and of the 18th of No- 
vember, 1738. It may perhaps be pretended that the 
articles relating to the trade of the Weſt-Indies remain in 

ce. | 
e The merchants of Tuſcany ſhall be maintained in Spain, 
in the poſſeſſion of the ſame immunities and privileges as thoſe 
of the moſt favoured nations.“ 

This is the 5th article of the treaty of Florence the 2 5th 
of July 1731, between Spain and the Grand Duke, 


FRANCE, relatively to ENGLAN D, td the 


UNITED- PROVINCES, to the Cities of LU- 
BEC, BREMEN, HAMBURG, to the EMPIRE, 
to the Houſe of AUSTRIA, to the Court of TURIN, 
tothe SWISS CANTONS. 


«© The ſubjects of England may freely bring and ſell in 
France all ſorts of filk and woollen ſtuffs of their own fabri- 
cation. The French ſhall be allowed to trade in England, 
Scotland and Ireland, with their wines and all ſorts of wares 
of their own growth.” | 

This is the 5th article of the treaty of Weſtminſter, con- 
cluded the 3d of November, 1655, between France and Crom- 
well, who then governed England, in order to end ſome dif- 
ferences between the two nations concerning trade. 

«© The French merchants ſhall not pay any more in 
the ports of England the duty called © head money,” nor 
mall the Engliſh be liable to that called © Vargent du 
chef.” To. 

The ſame ſtipulation is inſerted in the 8th article of the 
treaty of trade and navigation figned by Lewis XIV. and queen 
Anne at Utrecht the 11th of April 1713. 

«© The Engliſh failing to Bourdeaux by the Garonne, ſhall 
not be obliged to take out their guns and arms at the caſtle 
8 ; 

The Engliſh dying in France may diſpoſe of their effects 
by will, gift or otherwiſe, without being liable to droit 
d'Aubaine. 

& The inhabitants of Jerſey and Guernſey ſhall enjoy the 


ſame privileges in France as the French do in thoſe iſlands. 


In caſe of a war, the merchants ſhall have fix months to 
ſettle their affairs and remove their effects.“ 
By the 4th and 6th articles of the treaty of Breda, con- 


_ cluded the 31ft of July, 1667, France and England agreed, 
that the liberty of trade and navigation ſhould be eſtabliſhed 


upon the ancient foot, and that all the edicts and arreſts, 
which one of the partics had publiſhed in prejudice of the 
other, ſhould be annulled. The ſame engagements only were 


_ renewed by the treaty of peace, figned at Ryſwic the 2oth 


of September, 1697. 

The king of France promiſes that he will not endeavour 
to obtain any other uſage of trade and navigation to Spain and 
the Spanith Indies, than what was practiſed in the reign of 
Charles II. or ſhall be granted to other nations.” 

This article is inſerted not only in the treaty of Utrecht, 
1715, between France and England, but alſo in that between 
France and the United Provinces. | 

The French ſhall be excluded from all kind of fiſhing in 
the ſeas, bays, and other places on the coaſt of Nova Scotia, 
that is, on thoſe lying towards the caſt within thirty leagues, 
beginning from Sable ifland, and thence ftretching along 
towards the ſouth-weſt. They are likewiſe prohibited from 
ſettling in Newfoundland and the adjacent ifles, which ſhall 
belong to the Engliſh. Only it ſhall be allowed to the French 
to catch fiſh and dry them on land from Cape Bonaviſta, 
round northward to point Riche. | | 

© The French of Canada ſhall give no moleſtation to the 
five nations of Indians ſubject to Britain: and the Engliſh 


ſhall behave peaceably to the Americans friends of the French; 


and on both fides they ſhall enjoy the liberty of going and 
coming on account of trade.” | 

The Dutch Weſt-India company agree, that the French 
India company may enjoy the iſle and fort of Arquin as their 
property, The Dutch renounce all their pretenfions, and 
refign to the French company all their rights to the ſaid fort 
and iſland. | | 


This is the firſt article of the convention ſigned at the 


Hague the 13th of January, 1727. And in a reſolution of 
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the States-General of the 13th of April, in explanation of 
that convention, the Dutch declare, 

That by virtue of the ceſſion made to the French com- 
pany, the French may behave in the ifle of Arquin as they 
pleaſe, that if they think proper to raze the fort and keep 
the iſland, it ſhall not be inferred from thence, that the 
iſland is abandoned by the French.” 

„The Dutch agree to an excluſive trade of the French 
company on the coaſt of Africa, which ſtretches along from 
fort d' Arquin to beyond Porto Darco, that is, to the river 
Serrelione. The Dutch ſhips ſhall not land unleſs forced by 
a ſtorm or ſome other unforeſeen accident.” 

Theſe are the 2d and 5th articles of the Hague conven- 
tion, by the 4th article of which the French India company 
bound themſelves to pay the Dutch Weſt India company, 
the ſum of 130 thouſand guilders, 

*© In caſe of a war, the ſubjects of France and the States 
ſhall have nine months to remove their effects.” 

The treaties between France and the States concluded at, 
Nimeguen, Ryſwic, and Utrecht, contain nothing parti— 
cular; they always took care to ſign ſeparate articles for the 
affairs of trade and navigation, which being only temporary 
are not in force now. | 95 

“The navigation of the Rhine ſhall be free for the ſub- 


jects of the Empire and of France, no new tolls ſhall be 


1mpoſed nor old ones increaſed ; trade ſhall continue to be 
carried on in the adjacent provinces of this river, in the fame 
manner as when Alſatia belonged to the houſe of Auſtria.” 

„The Imperialiſts and French ſhall have liberty to ſell, 
exchange, or otherwiſe diſpoſe of the goods and effects 
moveable and immoveable which they poſſeſs in one another's 
country; and all perſons, natives or foreigners, may buy 
them by virtue of this treaty. . 

c The inhabitants of the Imperial and Hanſe-Towns fhall 
enjoy in the dominions of France, the immunities granted 
them by treaties or eſtabliſhed by antient cuſtom.” 

This is the 7th article of the treaty of Vienna of 1731, 
France and the empire agreed to make a treaty of commerce 
after the ratification of the peace; but that affair was neg- 
lected. | 

„The inhabitants and ſubjects of Lubec, Bremen, and 
Hamburg, thall freely trade in all the European dominions 


of France, and ſhall not pay higher duties for imports or 


exports than the French themſelves. The French thall enjoy 
in the ports of the Hanſe-Towns, all the privileges and rights 
which are granted to their own citizens.” 

Theſe are the 1ſt and 3d articles of the treaty of Paris the 
18th of September, 1716, between France and th. ec three 
Hanſe-Towns, from which treaty the following articles are 
taken. | | 

The merchants of the Hanſe-Towns thall not pay the 
import of fifty ſous a tun, laid upon foreign ſhips, except in 
caſe they load merchandizes from one port of France, to 
import to another of that kingdom. The French ſhall not 
pay the duty of freight called Laſt Gheldt, which is rated 
at Hamburg. | | | 

« As for the Levant-trade in France, the Hamburghers 
ſhall not pay the 20 per cent. except in cafes where the 
French themſelves pay it. They thall have all the privi- 
leges that the king ſhall grant hereafter to the Dutch and 
the northern nations; they ſhall not be Aubaiues in France, 
but ſhall diſpoſe by will or otherways of all their goods and 
effects“ | | 

As to the trade which the Hanſe-Towns may carry on in 
the time of war with the enemies of France, all the general 
conventions mentioned in the beginning of this chapter were 
agreed on. | | 


„The French captains and thoſe of the Hanſe-Towns, 


armed for cruiſe or war, ſhall give, before they leave the 
port, a ſecurity for 15 thouſand livres Tournois, to repair 
the damages they may commit contrary to the prefent 
treaty,” T gs | | 

„ That a ſhip may be deemed to belong to the Hanſe- 
Towns, 1ſt, It muſt be of their own or the fabrication of a 
neutral nation, or purchaſed of an enemy before the de- 
claration of war. 2dly, The captain, maſter, pilot, ſuper- 
cargo, muſt be natives of the Hanſe- Towns, or naturalized 
three months before the declaration of war. 2dly, T'vo 
thirds of the crew muſt be natural iubjects of the Hanſe- 
Towns, or of ſome neutral power, unleſs they were natu- 
ralized before the declaration of war. Ws 
The ſhips of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubec, ſhall ſtrike 
their colours, and lower their fails when they mcet the 
banner of France.” 
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cc In caſe of a war between the empire and France, the 
ſubje&s of the Hanſe-Towns, ſhall be reputed neutral in 
regard to France, provided they obtain from the emperor 
the like neutrality for the French merchants who ſhall load 


in their ports.“ 


This is the iſt ſeparate article of the forementioned treaty 
of Paris. 

«© If a breach ſhould ariſe between France and the Hanſe- 
Towns, their ſubjects of both ſides ſhall have nine months 
to remove their effects. 


« The navigation of the Lys, from the mouth of the Deule,. 


in ſailing up ſhall be free; no new tolls ſhall be eſtabliſhed. 
The mutual abolition of the right of Aubaine with regard 
to the ſubjects of France and the Auſtrian Netherlands 18 
confirmed. : 

« The trade to Italy ſhall be carried on and maintained as 
it was ſettled before the war of 1688. In the kingdom of 
France, and in the ſtates of the duke of Savoy, ſhall be ob- 
ſerved what was practiſed in the reign of Emanuel II, both 
with regard to the road of Suza as of Savoy, of the bridge 


of Beauvoiſm and of Villafranca. The French couriers {hall 


paſs as heretofore, through the demeans of his royal highnels, 
and thall pay the uſual duties for the merchandizes they ſhall 
be charged with.” 

This 15 the 6th article of the treaty of Turin, the 29th of 
Auguſt, 1696, between France and Savoy; and the 10th of the 
treaty of Utrecht between the ſame powers. 

« The Swiſs are reckoned as natives in France, they ſhall 
not be liable to the cuſtom of Aubaine or of Traieforaine*. 
The French ſhall enjoy the ſame privileges in the Swiſs 
Cantons, trade ſhall be free between them, the merchants 
ot both ſides may export the money they have received for 
their goods, provided however they make their declarations 
and take out paſſports, in order to avoid frauds.” 

Theſe are the 24th, 25th, and 26th articles of the treaty 


of the gth of May, 1715, between Lewis XIV. and the 


Swiſs Cantons. | 


The prohibition of exporting gold and filver money, 1s 
general all over Europe; and it may be ſaid that there is not 
a more trifling or fiily law, A little treatiſe of the famous 
Mr. Law, and the reflections of Mr, Du Tot upon trade, have 
exhauſted this fubject. 


ENGL AND. 


Relatively to DENMARK, SWEDEN, UNITED PROVINCES, 
Houle of AvsrtRI1A, and the HAxSE-TowxSs. 


In relating the engagements between England and Den- 
mark, with regard to trade, reference ſhall be had only to 
their treaties of London the 13th of February 1660, of 


Breda the 31ſt of July 1667, and of Weſtminſter the gth 


of December 1669, from whence are taken the following 
articles. 


The ſubjects of England and Denmark ſhall be treated 


in the dominions of both parties as the moſt favoured nation; 


and the Englith ſhall continue to pay, for pailing of the Sound, 
the ſame toll as in the year 1650. | 
The Engliſh that ſhall go to the Baltic through the 


Sound, may defer the payment of the tolls till their return, 


Provided they give ſecurity to pay them three months after 


their paſſage in caſe they do return. 

“The Engliſh ſhall not frequent the ports of Denmark and 
Norway that are prohibited. The parties ſhall each have 
magazines and conſuls in the others dominions, and ſhall not 
be liable to the right of Aubaine. 

* The Danes thall import into England, only goods and 
merchandizes of their own growth, or thoſe that come from 
Germany by the Elbe, 

„It is agreed, that Gottenburg in Sweden, and Plymouth 
in England, ſhall be free ports, where the Engliſh and Swe— 
Giſh merchants ſhall enjoy reſpectively the right of ſtaple, with 
all the privileges thereof. The Swedes may import to Ply- 
mouth al! ſorts of mèrchandizes from the Baltic and the 
maritime provinces of Sweden. The Engliſh may fell at 


Gottenburg all Kinds of wares except thoſe of the Baltic and 
Swediſh provinces.” | 


The 5th article of the treaty of Stockholm the 26th of 


February 1666, between England and Sweden, is not prac- 
tiſcd now, though it was never annulled. The foreign mer— 
chandizes pay 1o high duties in Swedcn, that the Engliſh 
carry thither at pretent little elſe but wines, brandies, Spa- 


7 


duty upou certain goods 


niſh ſalts, and money in exchange for what they take there 
The Swedes fcem retolved to have nothing to do with jj 
other nations. They have prohibited the importation of all 
ſorts of filk and woollen manufactures, and iron wares, This 
regulation is fo ſtrictly obſerved, that if a Swede ſhould im 
port any foreign ſtuffs, he would be condemned to be 
Some ſpeculative perſons think this proceeding very wrong: 
but others believe it may be defended. It muſt not ic 
thought that Sweden is to be governed by the ſame maxim 
as England, France, and Holland; what enriches ths. 
powers, would entirely ruin the Swedes. By the way, it may 
be remarked, that policy has no method of trading that will 
agree with all nations. Each ſtate muſt be guided by prin. 
ciples relative to its government, and to its own and the fitu. 
ation of its neighbours. 

The ſubjects of England and Holland ſhall trade in each 
other's European dominions, and ſhall be treated there as th. 
moſt favoured nation. The Dutch ſhall conform to the xc. 
gulation made by the parliament of England, 1660, and fhall 
not import into Britain, goods or merchandizes of Germa 
but thoſe they receive by land or by ſome river, and wh 
are ſent to them on purpoſe to be exported. 

All the declarations made during the war, to the preju- 
dice of one of the parties ſhall be annulled. In caſe of attack 
or inſult from what quarter ſocver, the Engliſh and Dutch 
ſhips that are at hand ſhall mutually aſſiſt one another. 

On both fides no ſhip ſhall be allowed to be armed for 
war or cruiſe, till after ſecurity is given to repair the damage 
the captain may do, contrary to the articles of the treaty, ; 

** If war ſhould be declared, the ſubjects of each party 
ſhall have fix months to remove their effects. The Unite) 


d im- 


fined, 


), 


ich 


Provinces engage not to appoint for captain- general, admiral, 


ſtadtholder, &c. one who does not promiſe upon oath to 


obſerve the conditions agreed upon.“ 


The treaty of the 15th of April 1655, between Cromwell 
and the Kates, and leveral other engagements concerning 
trade between the Englith and Dutch are omitted, as con- 
taining only general conventions, ſuch as are mentioned in tho 
beginning of this chapter, | | 
The treaty of Munlter 1648, between Spain and the 
States-general, is confirmed, All the articles of it concerning 
the commerce of the Netherlands ſhall be taithfully obſerves. 
The merchandizes brought trom England or Holland, {ha}! 
pay only the duties of import and export according to the 
tariff ſercled at Bruflels the 6th of November £546” 

This 1s the 26th article of the barrier-treaty between the 


emperor and the United Provinces, concluded at Antwerp 


171 
40 


he Engliſh merchants ſhall have in the kingdom of Sici- 
ly, all the preogatives they enjoyed in the reign of Charles II. 

*« The ſubjects of the Hanle-towns have the ſame liberty 
of trading in all the European dominions of England ; they 
ſhall be treated there as the moſt favoured nation; but they 
ſhall be bound not to ule borrowed ſhips, and ſhall make oath 
that the ſhips are their own property, and that the greateſt 
part of the crew are natives of the country. They may im- 
port into Britain all ſorts of goods and merchandizes of the 
growth and manufacture of Germany.” 

By ſuch acts of conceſhon, and not by treaties, the Hanſc- 
towns have obtained theſe privileges, | 


UNITED PROVINCES 


Relatively to SWEDEN, to DENMARK, to DaxrTzick, to 
| the Houle of AusTRIA. 


«© The treaties of Elbing, of the 11th of September 1656, 
and of Elfinor, the gth of December 1659, are annulled by 


all their parties.“ 


This is the third article of the treaty of the Hague, the 


28th of July 1667, between the Swedes and Holland. It 


had been agreed by the treaty of Elbing, that the Dutch 
ſhould not pay higher duties in the ports of Sweden than 
the natives. How plain ſoever this clauſe was, it did not 
fail to create many difficulties on both fides. The parties 
met at Elfinor, to prevent a rupture, and it was agreed that 
the Dutch merchants ſhould be treated as the Swedes, 2s to 
their goods, but ſhould pay one per cent. more on account 
of their ſhips. This ſubtlety ſatisfied the Dutch and Lac 
Swedes. The Dutch agreed alſo, that they would declare 
the price of the goods which they imported to Sweden, ali 
the king might take them upon his own account, adding 4 
fitth above the let price. + | 
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te The fubjects of Sweden and of Holland ſhall trade 
freely, and mutually enzoy the privileges granted to the 
merchants of other nations.“ 

The Dutch have almoſt engrofled the whole trade of Swe- 
den, by the large advances they have paid to the farmers of 
the copper mines, and to the merchants of pitch and tar. 
They bave theſe gocds ſo cheap, that they can fell them at 
Amſterdam at the ſame price that foreigners buy them at 
Stockholm. | 

« The Swedes ſhall forbear to trade to Cabo-Corſo, and 
along the coaſl of Gunca. They ſhall not land there, unleſs 
attacked by pirates, or forced in by a ftorm.” 

The United provinces having always carried on a very 


rich trade in the Baltic, carefully ſought the friendſhip of 


Denmark. Theſe powers have treated together at Chriſti- 
anople the 13th of Auguſt 1645, and at the Hague the 
22d of February 1647, the 11th of February 1666, and the 
12th of February 1669. Some articles oniy ſhall be men- 
tioned here of the treaty of 1666, which concern the Daniſh 
African company, and the Dutch Welt India company. 


The king of Denmark deſiſts from all his pretenſions to 


Cabo-Corſo, Tocquoray, and Anamabo, and refigns them to 
the States-general. | | 

« At the expiration of the grant of the kings of Denmark 
to their African company, that is, at the beginning of the 


year 1630, Fredericiburg, Orfu, otherwiſe called Chri- 


ſtianſburg, ſhall be given in full property to the Dutch 
Weſt India company.” | 

Some diſputes arifing between the Danes and the Dutch, 
they concluded the 6th of July 1688, under the mediation of 
the elector of Brandenburg, a proviſional treaty, by which 
they confirmed and revived the above-mentioned treaties, till 
their miniſters, who were to meet at Hamburg or Altena, 


ſhould have made new regulations. The wars with which 


Europe was then troubled, hindered the concluſion of this 
affair, and the proviſional treaty became in ſome meaſure de- 
finitive. It was not till the 25th of June 1701, that theſe 
powers concluded at Copenhagen, for twenty years, a treaty 
of commerce, wherein that of 1645 was confirmed. Every 
thing was ſettled relating to the liberty of navigation in the 
ſeas, ports, and rivers, of the two parties. The duties each 


| ſhould pay, and the immunities each ſhould enjoy, were re— 


ulated. | 

The ſubjects of the United Provinces ſhall pay to Dant- 
zick no higher duties of import and export than the Dant- 
zickers themſelves. The parties ſhall treat one another as 
they treat the moſt favoured nations.” 

This is the 26th article of the barrier treaty concluded at 
Antwerp in 1715, and the 4th of the act of acceſſion of Hol- 
land to the treaty of Vienna the 16th of March 1731. 

6 The Dutch ſhall continue to have in the kingdom of 
Sicily all the privileges they enjoyed under Charles II.“ 


The NORTHERN POWERS. 
Relatively to their Intereſts, and to the EMPIRE. 


& The commerce between Sweden and Poland ſhall be re- 


END.OF THE 


FFC . 


ſtored upon the ſame foot as before the war. Their ſubjects 
and the Courlanders ſhall freely trade on the Dwina and the 
Bulderau. No new impoſts ſhail be eſtabliſhed, nor the old 
ones raiſed higher, in the two rivers or in the ports and 
cuſtom-houſes of Livonia, The merchants of Great Poland 
ſhall not pay at Stetin any new duties or gabels that may be 
levied there. Dantzick, and the other cities of Pruſſia, ſhall 
enjoy in Sweden the fame privileges as beforc che war. 

The Hanſe-towns ſhall trade freely in- all the deincans 
of Sweden and Denmark.“ 

It has been oblerved in the ſecond chapter what privileges 
the Swediſh ſhips obtained in the patlage of the Sound: they 


were confirmed by the treaties of Fontainebleau and Lunden, 


1679, and by that of Copenhagen of the 18th of May 1680, 
Afterwards Sweden was obliged to renounce theſe privileges. 
The treaty, which was concluded at Stockholm in 1720, be- 
tween Sweden and Denmark, ſubjected the Swedes, in the 
paſſage of the Sound, to the ſame tolls as are paid by the 
Engliſh, Dutch, or moſt favoured nation, 
FIT he ſubjects of the emperor, the empire, and particu- 
larly the Hanſe-rowns, ſhall be reſtored to all the privileges 
of commerce, they enjoyed before the war, in the territories 
of Sweden, The Swedes, the Livonians, &c. ſhall trade 
alſo in full liberty within the empire. | 

„There ſhall be an entirely free trade between the ſubjects 
of Poland, Lithuania, and Ducal Pruſſia. The differences 
which may ariſe upon this article, ſhall be judged by arbi- 
tration. The parties may eſtabliſh, by mutual conſent, new 
duties or tolls in their territories, Their ports ſhall be re- 
ſpectively open to them, and they ſha!l be permitted to pur- 
chaſe of one another all ſorts of warlike ſtores. 

© The commerce between Sweden and the territories of 
the king of Pruſſia, ſhall be reſtored and favoured. | 

There ſhall be no impediment to the navigation of the 
Pehne, or the inlets of the fame. The king of Pruſſia ſhall 
not eſtabliſh new, or raiſe the old tolls. His ſubjects, as 
well as other foreigners, ſhall have for their ſhips the free uſe 
of the port of Grunſchwart to retire to and remain there. 
They ſhall pay no impoſt in that port; and ſhall enjoy the 
ſame privilege at Rugen, provided they pay at Wolgart the 
uſual cuſtoms before the war. The ſubjects of Swediſh Po- 
merania ſhall have the ſame liberties with regard to all the 
ports, havens, coaſts, rivers, which are ceded to the king of 
Pruſha. | 

* Inſtead of hindering, the king of Pruſſia ſhall favour, 
the commerce of timber, which the Swedes have heretofore 
carried on in Pomerania, and his other dominions. They 
ſhall continue to traffic on the Oder and the Warthe ; and 
care ſhall be taken that the navigation of theſe rivers ſhall be 
free. In fine, the ſubjects of the two parties ſhall enjoy with 
one another, in reſpect of trade, all the privileges that ſhall 
be granted to the moſt favoured nation. | 

© The ſubjects of Sweden and Ruſha ſhall freely trade 


with one another, and ſhall be allowed to have magazines in 


their reſpective dominions. 


Poland and Ruſſia mutually agree upon a full liberty of 
commerce.” | 
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BBI ES. See Monaſteries. 
Abby-lands reſtored by Q. Mary, 268, annexed to 
the crown, 279 
Abbot, George, made archbp. of Canterbury, 404, reckoned 
a puritan, 404, 440, gets George Villiers recommended 
to K. James I, 413, kills a man, and retires from, court, 
440, writes to K. James againſt toleration of popery, 448, 
crowns K. Charles I, 472, iuſpended, 488, has his ſum— 
mons to parliament, 490, dies, | 518 
Abdication, debates about it, 1024, &. 
Abhorrers, 947, expelled the Houſe of Commons, 949 
Abington, ear! of, James Bertie, goes over to the P. of 
Orange, | 1015 
Acts of the parliaments of Scotland, 517, 526, 527, 541, 
185 8 960, 979, 982, 990 
Addreſſers, 947 
Addreſſis; vote of no more addreſſes to Charles I, 774, 
annulled, 785, addrefles of the quakers, indepen- 
dents, &c. to Charles II. 829, to James II, 978, 989, 
996, 1005, 1006, to the P. of Orange, 1018, 1021, 


1023 - 


Adjournment; difference between that, and a prorogation, 882 
Adrian VI, pope 123, enjoins a thiee years irace be- 
tween all chriſtian princes, 126, a goud chriſtian, but 
an inherent pope, 128 
Agitators. or adjutators, ſet up, 757 
Agnavet battle, | 79 
Ailoffe colonel, comes over with the E. of Argyle, 984* 
executed, ibid. 


Albany, D. of, John Stewart, elected Regent of Scot- 


land, 101, H:ry VIII. tries to get him removed from 


the reg-ac;, 107, 129, takes Hamilton Caſtle, 108, 
goes to Franc», 110, 122, 131, eſcapes to Scotland, 129, 
marches with an army to the borders of England, ibid. 

Albemarle, D. of, George Monk. See Monk. 

— „ D. or, Chr:ftopher Monk, 887, made Knight 
of the garter, 893, ſcat againtt the D. of Mon- 
mouth, | 984 

Albert, cardinal, and archduke, befieges Calais, 371, mar- 
rics Liabeila, 374, makes Q. Elizabeth propotals of 
peace, 376, levies an army againit the K. of Bohe- 
mia, 425, amuſes K. James I. that he might not afhſt 
the Hollanders, or the Elector Palatine, 431, dies, 432 


Albyville, marquis of, his memorial, 008 
Alcazar- battle, ' - - | 335 
Alehouſes monopolized, 429 


Alengon, D. of, a marriage propoſed between him, and Q. 
Elizabeth, 329, 330, 332, aftembles an army in favor 
of the Huguenots, 333, won from them by Catharine 
de Medicis, ibid. takes the title of D. of Anjou, 334, 
declared protector of the Belgic liberties, | 335 

Alexandrine MISS. L 589, 4 

Algerines commit depredations on the Engliſh, and Dutch 
thips, 868, forced to make peace with England, 864, 885 


Algiers : The carl of Sandwich's expedition there, $58 
Alibi, 32 
Allen, John, commits great extortions, 113, 136, proſecuted 
for them, | 114, 136 
—, William, ſets up a college at Douav, 337 
——, fir Thomas, ſent with a fleet to the Mediterranean, 6835 
Allibone, ſir Richard, made a Judge, 5 991, 
Allum, the making of it brought to perfection, 401, en- 
grofled by K. James J. | ibid. 
Alphonſo, K. of Portugal, lays claim to Caſtile, 27 


„ K. of Arragon, adopted by Joan, Q. of Naples, 49 
— --, D. of Calabria, K. Henry VII. ſends him the order 
of the garter, 46, reſigns the crown, and retires into a 


monaſtery, : 51 
— --, K. Philip's Confeſſor, 267 
Alresford battle, | 127 


Alva, D. of, Ferdinand of Toledo, over-runs Navarre, 87, 
viceroy of Naples, 270, blocks up Rome, 272, made 
governor of the Low-Countries, 307, exerciſes great cruel- 
ties, ibid, forbids all commerce with England, 314, {ets 


1 
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N. B. The numbers expreſſed by figures refer to the pages; and the ſmall letters to the notes; 
K. ſtands for King; D. for Duke, &c. : 


up the inquiſition in the Low Countries, 319, Mary Q. of 
Scots relies upon his aſſiſtance, 330, recalled, 33232 
Amboiſe conſpiracy, 


Amboy na, cruelties of the Dutch there, 452,4 the Dutch 


paid zoo, oool. on that account, 821, 
Ambrun, archbp. of, ſent embaſlador to England; . 457 
Amiens taken by the Spaniards, 372, retaken by the French, 

6 373 
Anabaptiſts in England burnt, 239, an inſurrection of theirs, 

854 


Andrew's St. archbp. of, Hamilton, governs his brother, the 
regent of Scotland, 246, creates the queen Dowager 


troubles, 250, 305, pertecutes the proteſtants, 277, ſigns 
the Hamiltonian affociation, 306, hanged, 323, an accom- 


plice.in the king's murder, ibid. 
Archbp. of, John Sharp, murdered, 94.2 
Anhalt, P. of, | 4.26 


Anjou, D. of, Francis, negotiates a marriage with Q. Eliza- 
beth, 337, the articles of it, 339, comes to England, 337, 
340, Q. Elizabeth puts a ring on his finger, 340, is crowned 
D. of Brabant, 341, dies, | | 345 

Ann Boleyn; account of her, 147, ſets K. Henry againſt 
Wolley, 157, married to K. Henry 166, her marriage 
made public, confirmed by Cranmer, and declared valid 
by the parliament, 170, 174, crowned, 171, Sanders's 
calumnies againſt her,'172, mollifics the king towards the 
reforiners, 176, countenanced the reformation, 182, the 
ſucceſſion of the crown ſettled upon her iſſue, 174, K. 
Henry grows jealous of her, 182, is accuſed of adultery, 


&c. ibid. lent to the Tower, 183, her conteſſion, ibid. con- 


demned, and beheaded, 183, 164, different opinions about 


her, 184, her marriage with K. Henry nulled, ibid. her 
_ ſentence confirmed by the parliament, ibid. 
Anu of Cleve; a marrage propoſed between her, and K. 
Henry, 193, and con. luded, 197, the king diſlikes her, ibid. 
nulls his marriage with her, 199, ſhe conſents to the di- 
vorce, ibid. dies, * 
Ann of Denmark; K. James demands her in marriage, 364, 
is driven by a ſtorm on the coaſt of Norway, ibid. comes to 
England, 386, crowned, 387, ſuſpects the earl of Somerſet 
of being the cauſe of prince Henry's death, 412, recom- 
mends George Villiers to the king, 413, dies, 424 
Ann, Princeſs, married to George, P. of Denmark, 967, 
leaves the K. her father, 1016, her letter to the queen 


about it, | | | ibid. 
Anneſley, Arthur, afterwards E. of Angleſey, had a great 
hand in Charles II's reſtoration, | 850 © 


Anſpach, prince of, commander of the Elector Palatine's 


army, | 425 
Ante-nati, | 400 
Antonio, D. diſputes the crown of Portugal with K. Philip II, 
338, comes over to England, 340, Drake reſtores Peni- 
cha to him, | 304 
Appeals to Rome; Statute againſt them, 170 
Apprentices, preſent petitions to the parliament, 629, 761, 
762, wore their hair cut round, 630!, declaration to en- 
courage them to liſt in the parliament's army, 690 
Arran, E. of, James Hamilton, his character, 208, made 
regent of Scotland, ibid. abjures the proteſtant religion, 2 10, 
the K. of France creates him D. of Chateleraut, and gives 
him a penfion of 12000 livres per annum, 237, perſuaded 
by the queen dowager to refign the regency to her, 250, 
277, comes over to the confederate proteſtants, 281, con- 
{pires to aſſaſſinate the E. of Murray, 292, forms a defign 
of carrying off the queen, 295, demands the regency of 
Scotland, 316, obtains a patent of Q. Mary for it, ibid. 
refuſes to {ubmit to K. James, ibid. tent to priſon by the 
E. of Murray, ibid, dies, 98 333 
Hamilton, ſon to the duke of Chateleraut, and E. 
of Arran, brings his father over to the confederate pro- 
teſtants, 281, fancied that Q. Elizabeth would accept him 
in marriage, | 286 


favourite, made E. of Arran, 337, 338, his character, 339, 
| | 12 * he 


286, 287 


E. of, James Stewart of Oghiltry, K. James's 
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he engages to keep the king unmartied for three vears, 343, 
his credit decreaſes, 347, confined to his houſe, eſcapes from 


the Scotch fugitives, | ibid. 
Arches, court of, | X 520 
Ardentes, courts in France, 282 
Ardoy, gives Francis, the Dauphin, the title of K. of hg, 
280 
Aremberg, Count, ſuppoſed to be the author of Sir Walter 
Raleigh's plot, ' 387 


Areſkin, John, perſuades the proteſtants to take arms, 278, 
281, made E. of Marr, 290, the prince is committed to his 
cuſtody, 304, ſigns a confederacy againſt Q, Mary and Both- 
well, 305, choſen regent of Scotland, 326, dies by poiſon as 
was thought, 330 

, governor to K. James I. 336 

Argyle, E. of, Archibald Campbel, embraces the reformation, 
281, forced to fly into England, 296, recalled by the K. 
297, his pretended proteſtation about the E. of Murray's 
having murdered the K. of Scotland examined, 316, &c. 
——, M. of, Archibald Campbel, a friend to Cromwell, 777, 
receives Charles II. with great reſpect, 811, is committed 
to the Tower, 854, ſent to Scotland to be tried, 1bid, 
beheaded, | | | 858 

— „E. of, Archibald Campbel, refuſes to take an oath im- 
poſed by the parliament of Scotland, 960, condemned for 
it, ibid. withdraws into Holland, ibid. a widow in Am- 
ſterdam lends him 10,0001. 982, reſolves to make a de- 


ſcent in Scotland, and perſuades the D. of Monmouth to in- 


vade England at the ſame time, ibid. lands at Dunſtat- 
nage, ibid. is taken and beheaded, 983,984 
Arlington, E. of, Sir Henry Bennet, is made ſecretary of ſtate, 
865, was a papiſt though he pretended to be a proteſtant, 
885, one of the cabal, 888, his character, ibid. made 
E. of Arlington, 897, is impeached by the commons, 90), 
made lord chamberlain, gog, affects an extraordinary zeal 
for the proteſtant religion, ibid. loſes all his credit with 
the K. and D. ibid. propoſes to the P. of Orange a mar- 
riage with Mary, the D. of York's eldeſt daughter, ibid. 
made lord chamberlain to K. James II, 9784, dies, 990 
Armada, the Spaniſh, account of it, 361, defeated, 362, 363 
Arminianiſm, wrongfully confounded with high church princi— 
les, 469 4, a proclamation not to diſpute about it, 486, 


ſome expelled Oxford for preaching againſt it, $16: 


Arms, the King's, in a window, fall down, 78 


Armſtrong, Sir Thomas, proclamation againſt him, 963, 


executed, . 969 
Army, new modelled, 743, Cromwell's great influence over it, 
755, their petition to the parliament, ibid. the declarations of 
the officers to the parliament, 7 56, ſet up the council of agi- 
tators, 757, preſent a threatening petition to the general, 
758, every thing done in the name of the army, 757, accu- 


ſes eleven members of the houſe of commons, 7 59, ſhews 


great regard for the K. 760, their commiſſioners appointed to 


treat with the parliament, 761, the city of London's declara- 
tions againſt thearmy, 763, the army's manifeſto, ibid. &c. 
pretends to a right of ſettling the government, 765, defiſts 
from meddling in ftate-affairs, 776, publiſhes a declaration, 
794, comes to London, ibid. arreſts forty-one members of 
the houſe of commons, ibid. petitions the diſſolution of the 
parliament, 818, preſents addreſſes to Richard Cromwell, 
33, he cndeavours to become maſter of it, 834, the officers 
combine againſt Richard, ibid. many are called to London, 
and form a great council, ibid. demand Fleetwood for 
general, 835, force Richard to diſſolve the parliament, 
and ſeize the government, ibid. diſcharge Ingoldſby, 
Whaley, and Lord Falconbridge, ibid. reſtore the parlia- 
ment diffolved in 1653, 836, grow jealous of the parlia- 
ment, 840, caſhier ſeveral of their members, ibid. ap— 
point a council of ten, and another of ſeven, and chuſe their 
own generals, ibid. erect the committee of ſafety, 841, 
the command of the army voted to be in the hands of five 
commiſſioners, 843, is diſbanded, 852, the commons 
vote to diſband it, and give Charles II. ſupplies for that pur- 
poſe, 920, 921, K. James II. increaſes it, 998, 1005, 
ordered by K. james to rendezvous on dSaliſbury-plain, 1014, 
mot: of the officers declare they would not fight againſt the 
P. of Orange, 1915, it is diſbanded by the E. of Fever- 
ſham, 1018, paid and reformed bythe P. of Orange, 1022 


Army, ſanding, the commons vote againſt it, 906, addreſs 


the K. to difband it, 908, the K. muſters it, 970, K. James 


makes a tpcech for having one, 988 
Arthur, P. born, 29, married to Catharine of Arragon, 57, 
3 | 58 
Articles, the ſix bloody, 194, repealed, FI 34. 
— -, of marriage between P. Charles and the Infanta, 422, 
443, &c. between him and Henrietta, 448 

— , lords of the, 541 


» 20> 


Articuli Cleri, 
Artois, | | : 
Arundel, E. of, his character, 229, fined 12,000). by the E of 
Warwick, 245, impriſoned, 247, adhered to the popich rh; 
gion, 254, ſent to inform Q. Mary of what had beca dos, 
for her in London, 256, apprehends the D. of Northumber. 
land, ibid. made lord ſteward, 258, fancied that Q. Eliza. 
beth would have him for a huſband, 287, leaves England 
299, enters into a plot againſt ſecretary Cecil, 313, dies, ? 50 
— „E. of, Thomas Howard, impriſoned, 480, brings gi, 
Parr to court, 522 
, Henry lord, of Wardour, committed to the Tober 
926, Bedloe's depoſition againſt him, 927, impeached by 
the commons, 939, releaſed, 959, made lord privy-ſea}, 92 
— Humphrey, leads the Devonſhire rebels, -, 


894; 


. 


" = - 


240, 

hanged, 241 

Aſcham, Roger, 2524 
0 «# 

, Mr. murdered at Madrid, 824 

Aſcough, Sir George, a fight between him and Ruyter, 8175 

taken, 5 855 


/ 


/ 


2 


— 
— 


Afſh-wedneſday, aſhes on that day forbidden, 220 
Aſhburnham, colonel, 596, 597, 598, 600 
Aſhton, Sir Ralph, extraordinary commiſſion of vice-conſtable 

granted him, | 15 
Aſke, Mr. heads the Vorkſhire rebels, 199, put to death, ibid. 
Aſkew, Ann, executed, 219 
Atfemblies, general in Scotland, 523, 534, 535, 535 
Aſſembly of divines meet, 708, write to the churches abroa, 

722, Mr. Seldon's ſaying to them, ibid. 
Aſſizes ſuſpended,  _ 69: 
Aſſoclations in ſeveral parts of England, 693, the houſe of 

commons enter into one, 953, one in behalf of the P. ot 

Orange, 1014, the biſhops and ſome lords refuſe to fign it, 
1020, ſigned by the lords, ibid, 
Aſſociated counties, 


— 


. 

Aſtley, Sir Jacob, 683, led up the main body of the infantry 
at the battle of Naſeby, 745, made a lord, iübiqd. 3 
Aſton, Sir Roger, . | 38 


Aſtwood, Thomas, conſpires againſt K. Henry VII, 47 
Athol, E. of, figns a confederacy againſt Q. Mary and Both- 


3 


well, 305, the lord Grange gains him to his fide, 330, mate 


chancellor of Scotland, 336, dies, | ibid. 
„Marquis of, marches againſt the E. of Argyle, 983 
Aton, taken, 53, treaty there, ibid. 


Attainders, the power of repealing them granted to K. Henry 
VIII, 125, the parliament exclaims againſt attainders in 
abſence, | | 


® - i = 239 
Avocation of K. Henry VIII. 's divorce 12 f. 1 

bo 17 I 9 - 539 57 

Aubigny, baron of, Eime Stewart, K. James's favourite, 23% 


made E. and D. of Lenox, 338, Q. Elizabeth ſends to accuſe 
him of holding intelligence with France, 339, his character, 
ibid. grows odious to the people, ibid. retires into France, 
where he dies, | | 


342 
, lord Stewart, killed, 688 4 
7 lady, | 714 


2 


Audley, lord, Tuchet, heads the Corniſh rebels, 2 
- „Sir Thomas, made chancellor, 168, his character, 
202, dies, | 1 212 
Augmentations, court of, i: 


Auſtria, D. of, Charles, a marriage propoſed between him and 
Q. Mary, 292, ſeeks Q. Elizabeth in marriage, 286, 30) 


B 


BABINGTON, Anthony, enters into a conſpiracy againſt Q. 
Elizabeth, 350, apprehended, and exccuted, 351 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, made keeper of the great ſeal, 2/0 
2795 287 

——-, Sir Francis, made lord chancellor, 416, his character, 
ibid. 417, 430, is accuſed by the commons, ſent to the 
Tower, and turned out of his offige, and of the houſe of 
lords, 430, remarks on his hiſtory of Henry VII, ibid. 4 
material omiſſion in that hiſtory, 36, miſtaken, 53 
Bailey, one of Q. Mary's ſervants, brings letters over from 
Kidolpho, 323, apprehended, put to the rack, and confeſſes 


all he knew, ibid. 
Bainam burnt, 165 


Balfour, Sir William, licutenant of the Tower, examined, 5%, 
603, removed, 628 
Bambridge, Chriſtopher, made archbiſhop of York, 75, made 
cardinal, 82, dies, | 101 
Banbury caſtle, taken, 5 98 
Bancroft, Richard, made Archbp. of Canterbury, 388, pcr- 
ſecutes the puritans, ibid. inſtils into the king maxims vi 
arbitrary power, ibid. preſents to him the Articuli Cleri, 


395, 401, perſecutes the puritans, 401, dies, 404 
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Battle of Edgchill, or Keinton, 687, of Tadcaſter, wad Giſ- 


1 
Bancroft, John, Bp. of Oxford, 


31 

Bantam, king of, ſends an embaily io England, "os 
Barbadoes, reduced by rhe parliament's fleet, 816 
Barebone, Praiſe-God, his Parliament, 820 
Barlow, biſhop, 1805 
Barlow, Thomas, Bp. of Lincoln, | 995 
Barnardiſton, Samar!” | 629 ! 
Barns, Dr. executed, 201 


Barnevelt is the he ad of the Arminians, 406, comes to Eng- 
land, to treat avout the redemption of the cautionary 
towns, | al 

Barnſtable, 728, 7 

Barnwell enters into a plot to allallinate Q. Elizabeth, 155 

executed, 


331 
Baronets, when firſt inſtituted, 411 
Bartholomew's, St. maflacre, 328 
Barton, Elizabeth, an account of her, 173 


Baſil, council of, account of it, | 65, &c. 


Baſilowitz, John, Czar of ! Muſcovy, ſends an embaſſy to Q. 


Elizabeth, 307, makes an alliance with her, and grants 
the Engliſh merchants great privileges. ibid. 


Baſing caltle beſieged, 732, taken, 746 
Baſtwick, Dr. 


Bateman, Charles, executed, 66 


Bath taken, 745, attacked by the duke of Monmouth, 985 
, E of, John Bourctier, raiſes troops for Q Mary, 255 


12 of, John Granville, ſecures Ply mouth for the prince 
of Orange, 10 


borough, 692, of Saltheath, ibid. of Chaldgrave field, 703, 
of Newbury, 504,705, ſecond battle, 732, of Stratton, 705, 
of Lanſdown, 706, of Roundway-down, ibid. of Mariton- 
moor, 726, of. Alresford, 727, at Se -bridge, 729, 
of Naſcby, 745, of Langport, 1b1d, 
Bavaria, D. of, ſubdues Upper Auſtria, 426, retires to Mu— 
nich, 431, inveſted with the electoral dignity, 445 


. . O . 
Baxter, Richard, preferment offered him at the reſtoration, 


664 =, His trial, 980 
Bays; che art of making them brought into England, 313 
Beaton, cardinal, his character, 208, ſeizes the regency of 

Scotland, ibid: removed, ibid. ſeizes the government, 

209, cauſes Wiſhart to be burnt, 218, is himielf mur- 


dered, : ibid. 

Beaufort, D. of, Heary Somerſet, is made preſident of Wales, 

| 978 4 

Beaufort, D. of, commands the French flect, 874 
Beaumont, lieutcnant colonel, LOO 


—, Mary, a ſervant in fir George Villiers's family, 
41% *; married to fir George, ibid. created Counteſs of 
Buckingham, 421, diſpoſes of all offices, 427, zealous for 
the Romiſh religion, ibid. 

Bedford, D. of, Jaſper de Hatficld, 29, made lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, 30 

——, E. of, John Ruſſel, at firſt lord Ruſſel, and lord 
privy- "ſeal, ond by K. Henry's will one of the. Ay 
gents of the kingdom, 228, made E. of Bedford, 243 


: E. Of, VV Vita Rullel, comm nds in the Weſt tor 


the parliament, 692, retires to the king, 717, returns to 
the parhament, 721, his reply to K. James II, 1017 
Benipgſield, fir Henry; Et:zab. ch committed to his care, 
263 

Bedloe, William, a witnefs in the popiſh plot, 927, his 
depoſit ons, 927, 928, 931, 936, 943, 944, 945, accules 


the queen, 930, improbabilitics in his depofitions, 944, 


945, dies, 947, his depotition on his death bed, 948 
eggars, the proteſtants ſo called, 301 
Bellarmine writes againſt the oath of allegiance, 399 

Bellaſis, Henry, committed to the Fleet, 547 
, colonel, defeated, * 


— lord, ſent to che Tower, ok, Bedloe's pon 
apainſt him, 927, impeached by the commons, 939, 7 
leaſed out of the Tower, 969, one of K. James's coun- 
ci], 1015 

Benbridge, condemned to the flames, 274, ſigns an abjura- 
tion, ibid. burnt, = ibid. 

Benefit of the clergy, what, 234 5, act ordering who ſhould 

enjoy it, and who not, 24 

Benevolence, revived, 43, K. James I, 1145 to get money 
that way, „ 

Bentinck, William, ſent by the prince of 1 to K. James 
II, with, offers of his ſervice, 985, was for having the P. of 
Orange made king alone, 


1031 
| Berkeley, \Wikam, err E. of Nottingham, | LI 
— " fir John, helps K. Charles I, to make his eſcape, eng 

„ fir William, flain, | | 874 


Bethel, Slingtby, ſheriff of London, 55 fined, 


. 1101 
— „judge, fined, | 720 
Berkſtead, John, executed for being one of the a of K. 
Charles 15 863 
2rmondſey- abbey ; Q. Elizabeth Woodvile confined there, 
30 

Bertie, Peregrine, ord Willoughby, commands the Englith 
troops in France, 364 
Berulle, father, ſent to Rome about the marriage of Henri- 
etta with prince Charles, 4.59 
Berwick, taken by Sir Marmaduke Langdale, 5 780, reſtored, 
790, ſecured by general Monk, 842 


— — 


„D. of, James Fitz, james, Farried by the king, his 
father, into France, 1020 
962 v 
Bible, burnt by Tonſtal, 176, the convocation petitions to 
have it in Engliſh, 181, printed by K. Henry's order, 
191, and ordered to be ſet up in churches, ibid. k, 197, 
people allowed to have it in their houſes, 197, 207, if- 
putes concerning the Verſion, 204 


Billeting of ſoldiers, 487, 494 
Billingfly, captain, 595, 598 
Bilney burnt, 165 
Birmingham taken, 702 


Biron, marthal de, perſuades K. Henry iv. not to fly into 
Ingland, 364, inveſts Roa, 366, ſent to England, 380, 
beheaded, 381 
Biſhopricks, when erected, of Oxford, Cheſter, Glouceſter, 
Briſtol, and Peterborough, 199, 202 
Biſhops, bow their patents ran in F. Edward VT's reign, 
249, Whether jure divino, 380, by what title they fir 
in parliament, 585, the bill tor taking trom them their 
{eats in parliaments, 580, 589, political reaſons for exclu- 
7 them, 605, the act tor their excluſion repealed, 
857, their voting in cafes of blood examined, 941, 
8 popiſh biſhops conſecrated, 991, ſeven ſent to the 
Tower, 1000, preſent to K. James II. articles of advice, 
1009, all, except the biſhop of London refuſe to fign 
aſſociation, 1020, nine of them fign it, 1022 
„in Scotland, conditions lad upon them, 527, re- 
ſtored to their ſoiritual rights, ibid, teſtify their abhor- 
rence for the P. of Oranye's invalion, and are forced to 


Hy, 1022 
Blackheath battle; 


Blake, Admiral, his exploits, 


53 
817, 825, 826 


Blois, treaty of, 328 
Blood, ſteals the crown, | 893 
Bohemia, affairs of, 423, vroteſtants there * ibid. 
chuſe the clector palatine king, . 424 
Boys, fir John, 2% 


Boleyn, Ann, an account of her, 147, whether K. 3 
love for her was the cauſe of his divorcing Q. Catharine, 
ibid. married to K. Henry, 166, Sanders's calumnies 
againſt her, 172, the ſucceſſion of the crown ſettled 
upon her ilfue, 174, is accuſed of adultery and inceſt, 
183, condemned, -and beheaded, 183, 184, her marriage 
with K. Henry nulled, 184, her ſentence confirmed by 
the parliament, ibid. 

Bombay, iſle, part of Q. Catherine's portion, 861 

Bonner, Edmund, his character, 173, 202, made Bp. of Lon- 
don, 193, is deprived, 242, reſtored to his ſee, 258, 
exerciſes his cruelty on the proteſtants, 26 


Bonrepos, Monſeur de, hath ſeveral avnfcrences with king 
mes II. 1008 
Borgia, Cwlar, | | 50 
Boſworth fight, 19, 20 
Bothwell, lord, bribed by K. Henry to deliver up James be, 
to NIV 
| E. of, accuſed of having murdered the K. : 


Scotland, 303, acquitted by means of the queen, 304, 
marrics Q. Mary, ibid. retires into Penmark, and is thrown 
into priſon, 308, the queen had a daughter by him, ibid.“ 

— E. of, conſpires againſt K. James, 363 


Boulogne, taken by K. Henry VIII. 2 14, reſtored to France, 
245 
Bourchier, Thomas, Archbp. of Canterbury, 6, 


— Mr. plots to deliver up Briſtol to K. Charles I. * 
Bradock-down fight, 692 * 
Bradſhaw, John, judge of the new court of juſtice, 803, his 

body dug up, $53 
Brandon, Chorles, created D. of Suffo! . 98, marries the 


queen dowager of France, 102, retires from court, 103, 
dies, 


215 
Breda, negotiations there, | 5 877 
Bret, commands the city trained-bands againſt Wyat, 202, 
deſerts to him, ibid. hangetl, 203 
Bretod, 


888 = Gale , Y 2 
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Bridgman, fir Orlando, 
Bridgwafer, taken, 


I102 I N D 


Breton, Andrew, | 82 
879, 887, 890, 898 
0 


. | 193 

Briel, delivered by the ſtates to queen Elizabeth, 348, re— 
deemed by them, | | | 418 
Briſtol, ſecured by the E. of Eſſex, 687, a plot to deliver it 
up to K. Charles I. 695, taken by P. Rupert, 703, 704, 
ſurrendered to general Fairfax, 745, taken for the P 


of Orange, 1016, erected into a biſhopric, 202 
E. of, ſee John Digby. 
Bromley, judge, one of the regents of the kingdom, 228 
Brook, lord, his pockets fearched, 547, killed, 692 
Brown, fir Anthony, appointed one of the regents by K. 
Henry's will, 228 


Bucer, comes into England, 236, made divinity- profeſſor of 


Cambridge, ibid. his bones burnt, 5 271 
Buchanan, his character, 302, and account of the king of 


Scotland's murder, 302, 303, one of the commiſſioners at the 
York conference, 310 , tutor to king James, 336 
Buck, George, #2 -* 


Buckhurſt, lord, Thomas Sackville, made lord treaſurer, 375, 


created E. of Dorſet, 385, dies, 401 
Buckingham, D. of, Henty Stafford, his character, and ma- 
nagement in the D. of Glouceſter's behalf, 6—10, demands 
the moiety of the lands belonging to the houſe of Here- 
ford, 12, retires in diicontent, ibid. conſults with the Bp. 
of Ely about dethroning K. Richard, and advancing the 


E. of Richmond, 13, takes up arms, 15, his troops forſake 


bim, ibid. betrayed by Baniſter, and beheaded, ibid. 
— D. of, Edward Stafford, his diigrace, and death, 
120, 121 

D. of, ſce Villiers. | 
Bude de Verace, 1007 


Bulls, granted to Cranmer upon his being made Archbp. 170 


Bull, againſt Q. Elizabeth, 320, another bull of Sixtus V. | 


againſt her, 361 
Burgeſs, Cornelius, anſwers Dr. Hacket's argument in behalf 
of deans, 389, uſed to call the rabble his bandogs, 630 m 
Burleigh, lord, fee Cecil. 
Burley, captain, attempts to reſcue K. Charles I. out of Ca- 


riſbrook caſtle, 77, „„ 


Burnet, Dr. Gilbert, appears for the lord Ruſſel, 905, and 
Algernon Sidney, 966, his account of the pretender's 
birth, 1001, &c. repairs to the P. of Orange at the 
Hague, 1007, publiſhes a memorial againſt the pretender's 
birth, 1010, reads the P. of Orange's declaration in the 


cathedral of Exeter, | 1014 
Burroughs, fir John, plunders fome villages in Spain, 472, 
killed at the Iſle of Rhee, | 489 
Burton, Dr. Henry, 331 0 
— James, | 
Byron, fir John, lieutenant of the Tower, 634, 637, removed, 
642, made a lord, | 1 
C 


CABAL, their character, 888, 889, and deſigns, ibid. make 


war upon Holland, ibid. receives a check, 898, K. Charles 


diſſatisfied with them, | 910 
Cabot, John, diſcovers new lands, 51, 58 5 
Cadiz, taken by the Engliſh, 371 


Calais, conference there, 119, taken by the French, 272, 


offered again to Q. Elizabeth, 286, taken by the Spani- 
ards, | 371 
Calamy, Edmund, offered preferment, 852 K, impriſoned, 
| 864 

Coldſtream; conference, and truce there, 44; 45. 4 
Calendar, reformed, | 108, 341 
Calvert, fir George, made ſecretary of ſtate, 418 


Cambray, league of, 78, peace concluded there, 158, 274, 


taken by the French, 914. 


Cambridge; decrees in favour of Henry VIII's. divorce, 160, 


viſited by Q. Elizabeth, 293, and by K. James 1, 412, 
conteſts between that Univerſity, and James II. 995 
Camden William, quoted or animadverted upon, 276, 280, 
286, 289, 293, 312, 316, 327 *, his account of K. Henry 
Darnley's murder, 302, writ nothing but by direction of 
K. James I. h 302 
Campejus ſent Legate a latere into England, 111, recalled, 
113, made bp. of Saliſbury, 132, appointed one of the 
commiſſioners to examine into K. Henry's divorce, 152, 
his politic management, 153—1 57, deprived of the biſhopric 


of Saliſbury, | 180 
Campian, Edmund, a jeſuit comes to England, 338, exe- 
cuted, | 340 


Capel, fir William, fined, 


Chandos, Philibert, lord, created E. of Bath, 


E X. 

Candlemaſs; carrying candles on that day forbidden, 236 
Canons; commiſſioners appointed to examine them, 173, 212, 
canons appointed by the convocation, 549, examined by 
the commons, 580, 586, 606, book of canons ſent into 
Scotland, 529, revoked, 534 

| 4.3 

——, Ld. Arthur, condemned, and executed, 779, 803, 654 
, Arthur. See E. of Effex. 
Carr, fir Robert, afterwards E. of Somerſet, his rife, and fal, 


405, 414, &e. 


Carew, ſir Nicholas, executed, TY 
| „Sir Alexander, endeavours to deliver Plymouth, te 
K. Charles I. 706, beheaded, ibid, 
Carey, Robert, fent to K. James I. 359, carries him the 
news of Q. Elizabeth's death | 384 
Carliſle taxen by the Scots, 747, ſeized by fir Ph. Blut. 
grave, 780, ſends an addreſs to K. James II. 109: 
Carteret, fir Philip, 596, fir George, 808 », 886, 


Cartwright, Thomas, biſhop of Cheiter, 991, 995, 1005 
Caſimir, count Palatine, comes to England, 336, carefled 
by Q. Elizabeth, ibid. made knight of the garter, 33) 
Caſtlemain, E, of, Roger Palmer, one of the accomplices of 
the meal- tub plot, 940, ſent to the Tower, ibid. tried, 
and acquitted, 947, ſent embaſſador to the pope, 992 
Cateſby engages with the D. of Glouceſter to wreſt the crown 
from K. Edward V. 7, executed, 20 
, Robert, one ot the contrivers of the powder- plot, 
396, flies into Warwickſhire, 397, lain, 398 
Catherine, daughter of K. Ferdinand, married to Arthur, 
ſon of Henry VII. afterwards to his brother, Henry VIII. 
46, 53, 58, 76, her marriage declared void by the parlia- 
ment, 174, makes a moving ſpeech, 156, refules to 
part with the title, or quality of queen, 174, dics, 181, 
her character, ibid, her divorce from K. Henry repealed, 

: «ut 

, Howard, married to K. Henry VIII. 201, ker 
lewdneſs diſcovered, 2035, her confeſſion, and execution, 
20 

„Parr, married to K. Henry VIII. 210, 219, be, 
ried to adm. Thomas Seymour, 235, dies, 238 
„K. Charles II's Queen, 861, 893, 930 
Catholic ; Ferdinand, K. ot Arragon, left that title to his ſuc- 
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ceſſors, 105 4 I 
Cavaliers, 8 66 1 
Cavendiſh, goes into the South-Sea by the Streights of Ma- # 

gellan, 36 Mm 
Cautionary towns delivered by the States to Q. Elizabeth, EF 

348, redeemed by them, | 418 | 


Caxton, William, | 74 
Cecil, ſir William, ſecretary of ſtate to K. Edward VI. and 
Q. Elizabeth, 287, his character, ibid. a plot againſt 
him. 313, created lord Burleigh, 322, made lord trea- 
furer, 329, ies, 37 
——, Thomas, lord Burleigh, made privy councillor to N. 
James J. | 385 
„Sir Robert made ſecretary of ſtate, 371, created baron 
of Effingdon, viſcount Cranburne, and E. of Saliſbury, 3835, 
his character, 386, 401, 406, made loi treaſurer, 401, his 
artifice to limit K. James's bounty to the viſcount Rocheſter, 


406, dies, ibid 
_ „William, married to one of the E. of Suffolk's daugh- 
ters, ; 409 
Chaldgrave-field battle, 703 
Chambers, Richard, refuſes to pay tonnage, 504, 507 *, 
509 


, faves the princeſs Elizabeth's life, 
Chantry lands alienated, 230, given to the king, 235 
Charles, P. (afterwards K. Charles I.) created P. of 
Wales, 410, goes to Spain to fetch the Infanta, 446, his 
anſwer to pope Gregory's letter, 447, fwears to ſome 
private articles, 449, cauſes of the breach of his marriage 
with the Infanta, 450, 451, the cauſe of the K. of Spain's 
letting him go, 451, a marriage negotiated between him, 
and Henrietta, France, 457—460, articles of bis mar- 
riage with the prince!s Henrietta, 458, 459, makes his 
entry into London with her, 468, lends fix ſhips againit 
Rochelle, ib d. cauſes of the conteſts between him, and the 
commons, 471, raiſes money by loans, 472, 486, ſupports 
the D. of Buckingham, 489, diffolves his ſecond par- 
liament, 481, his declaration, notitying the cauſes of 
his diſſolving the two laſt parliaments, 484—486, means 
| uſed by him to raiſe money, 486, reaſons of his conduct, 
488, calls his third parliament, 490, his anſwers ro the 
petition of right, 499, 500, his queſtions to the judges 

| concernin 
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concerning the impriſoned members of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, 508, reſolved to call no more parliaments, 513, 


E ” 


end good qualities, 849, 2:0, grants the republicans par- 


1103 


ticular letters of pardon, $51, twelve hundred thou- 


2, his inſtructions againſt the preſbyterians, 314, takes a ſand pounds a year ſettled upon him, @32, appoints 
by Journey into Scotland, and is crowned at Eainburgb, 517. commiſfioners to trv the regicides, ibid. appoints guards, 
to endeavours to rellore epilcopacy in Scotland, 517, 525, ibid. proclamation forbidding all meetings, and conven— 
34 his articles for his chapel in Edinburgh, 519, fois on toot ticles, 855, his commiſſion for the conference at the 
43 wy money, 520, &c. requires the judges' opinion about Savoy, ib.d, he is crowned, 856, remarks on the hif- 
04 , 523, will not give up thip-money, ibid. ſends the book torians of his reign, ibid, marries Catharine, Infanta of 
5 canons, and the liturgy to Scotland, 529, his wrong Portugal, 861, iclls Dunkuk to the French, 862, bub. 
l, meaſures with Lo Aba to Scotland, 532, his declaration liſhes a declaration in favour of the preſbyterians, at which 
TA to the Scots, 533, 534, reſolves upon a war with the the commons are alarmed, 864, 865, the branches of his 
93 Scots, 537, makes peace with them, 538, his letter to revenue, 866 *, reſolves upon a war with Holland, 868, 
0 the archbp. of St. Andrews, 539, 540, breaks the peace the cauſes of that war inquired into, 869, prociainis war 
id. | with Scotland, 542, adviſed by Laud, Hamilton, and againſt France, 874, his demands at the Congreſs at Breda, 
he 5 Strafford, to call a parliament, 543» offended at the com- 876, 877, concludes a peace with the Dutch, 878, Procurcs 
84 ; mons proceeding in the examination of grievances, 540, the E. of Clarendon's diſgrace, 879, 8 82, Jays tae frſt 
ul 3 diſſolves his fourth parliament, and repents, 547, uſes ſtone of the Royal Exchange, 882, enters into the triple- 
05 5 ſeveral ways to raiſe money, 550, condemns the Londoners alliance, 883, he only defigned to amuſe the public by it, 
30, N to forfeit their rights, ibid. great alteration in his affairs, ibid. governed by his miſtreſſes, $79, a project is — 
05 . 550, 551, the author of Eicon Baſilike, 463, defigns of to render him abſolute, 885, is bribed by Lewis XIV. 
Tel * bis enemies, 610, the Hitch rebels publiſh a forg: d com- deſert the triple- alliance, TOE his deligns were to overturn 
37 1 miſſion under his name, 613, the poſture of his affairs at the proteſtant religion; to ger a toleration for the pre 8 
3 of N the beginning of the year 1642, 632, gocs himſelf to terians, and by that means tor the catholics; and to render 
ed, A the Houſe of Commons to ſeize the tive members, 634, himſelt abſolute, 888, his deſigns in making war upon 
my [ the parliament's intention was to ſtrip him of the greateſt Holland, 889, gets fir John Coventry maimed, 890, re- 
WH Z part of his authority, 645, his raſh anſwer to the com— ceives money trom the K. of France, $93, &c. bis remark- 
20 F mons about the militia, 648, his meſſage to both houſes able behaviour towards Blood, who ſtole the crown, Sg, 
lot, z after paſſing the bill about the excluſion of biſhops, 657, ſhuts up the exchequer, 894, 895, proclaims war againit 
398 5 658, informs the parliament of his deſign to go into Ire— Holland, and upon what pretences, 896, &c. the offers of 
ur, Y land, 658, extreme diſtruſt between him, and the par- the fares to vie; ibid. the cabal promited him to render 
III. 5 liament, 659, is demed entrance into Hull, 660, prepares him abſolute, go1, the parliament takes proper meaſures 
lia- A for war 661, nincteen propoſitions of the parliament, 6706, to prevent '* 5 defigns, gob, had formed the deſign of 
to 2 endeavours to become maſter of the fleet, 683, ſets up his bringing about the entire deſtruction of the United Pro- 
81, 3 ſtandard at Nottingham, 684, his proteſtation at the head vinces, 907, receives from France an annual penſion of 
l:d, | of his army, 686, fixes his head quarters at Shrewſbury, 100,000]. ſterling, 909, his conduct 1s cenſured, 913, 
259 . ibid. the Univerfity of Oxford give him their plate, cannot be prevailed upon to declare againſt France, 914, 
her A ibid. the battle of Edgehill, 687, remarks on the princi- conlents to the marriape of the princeſs Mary, with the 
ion, 8 ples he would eſt:zbliſh, 693, retires to Oxford, ibid. prince of Orange, 916, liſts thirty thouſand men, 919, is 
204. 85 ſeemed inclined to a peace, yet did not defire it, 696, im oſed upon by Lewis XIV. 920, he tries to prevent the 
nar- 5 conſents to a treaty, 697, his propoſitions, ibid. forms the popiſh plot being communicated to the parliament, 925, 
238 E project of making a truce with the Iriſh rebels, 711, was ſuſpected to be the contriver of that plot, 93 5, diflolves 
930 H charged with countenancing popery, 717, his proteſtation the parliament, ibid. reſolves to ſend the D. of York away, 
ſuc- F about it, before receiving the ſacrament, ibid, the de- 937, forms a new council, 939, diffolves the parliament 
55 4 5 claration of both houſes againſt him, concerning the Iriſh contrary to the advice of bis new council, 945, ſends for 
667 7 rebellion, 717, &c. his revenues are ſeized, 720, his an- the D. of York, ibid. publiſhes a declaration, wherein he 
Ma- X ſwers to the parliament's commiſſioners at Uxbridge, 735, diſobens his having been married to Mrs. Walters, alias 
369 £ his letters to the queen, found in his cabinet, 738, 7395 Barlow, 947, ſens the D. of York away to Scotland, 946, 
eth, Z defeated at Naſeby, 745, makes, by means of the E. of 948, 961, is adviſed by ſome of his counſellors to Aale 
ail N Glamorgan, a treaty with the Irich rebels, 749, 7 50, puts the parliament, and call no more, 954, is preſſed to forſake 
74d £ himſelf into the hands of the Scots, 751, whether he was the D. ot York, his brother, and conſent to the excluſion- 
and b& fold by the Scots, 752, is delivered to thc barliame it's bil, bur abſ⸗ lutely buen bet 0 g govern arbitrarily 
ainſt 25 commiſſioners, and conducted ro Holmby, 733, is over— 958, receives Hatiering ade lreffe fle om al! parts, 959, 962, 
trea- 4 reached by C: ouwell, 765, makes his efcape from Hamp— oi ders the preibyterians to be pro lecuted, 960, reatons 
375 1 ton-Court, 768, 5 to the Iſle of W ight, and contined which hindered him from calling a pati ament, 962, takes 
o K. 5 in Cariſbrook: Caltle, ibid. his letter to both  hovſes, luft away the charter of the city of L onden, ibid. charged with 
385 5 upon his table at Hampton. Court, ibid. intends to make being the author of the E. of Effex's murder, 965, means 
JATonN 3 his eſcape, 773, his views, and thoſe of his adherents, 775, are uted to confirm bim in his abſolute power, 968, &c. 
385, Z 776, his laſt anſwer voted unſatisfactory, 792, high- gets the charters of the principal corporations delivered 
„ his 5 commiſſion erected to try hin, 796, the moſt eſſential up to him, 969, 970, d:ilolves the eceleſiaſtical commiſſion, 
eſter, 8 articles of his accuſation, with re{]: ciions on them, 707, 970, forms a project to alter the meaſures of his govern- 
ibid 5 ſome of the moſt remarkable depoſitions againſt him, 799, ment, ibid. deſigns to recall the D. of Monmouth, to ſend 
vgh- 5 ſentence is pafſed upon him, ibid. is beheaded, ibid. waere the D. of York beyond fea, and to call a parliament, ibid. 
408 5 buried, ibid. his character, 799, &c. dies, ibid. account of his aſt fickneſs and death, 970, &c. 
5 Caanrzs, Pr. (afterwards K. Charles II.) born, 514, the his natural iffue, 976 u, his brother K. James publiſhes 
0% 7, © D. of Lauderdale lent to invite him into Scotland, 783, that he died a papiſt, 978, had a private chapel, Where be 
308 I takes the title of K. 804, is proclaimed K. in Scotland, went to Maſs, ibid. his Funeral, . 
oo 3 $06, would have been received there without conditions, Charleton, fir Job, 898, 901 
263 5 807, retires to Jerſey, 808, he diflembles bis reſent- Charnock, John, enters into a plot to aſſaſſinate Q. El:z. 3 50, 
225 85 ment upon receiving the conditions, 810, he figns the —— Mr. 995 
8 5 treaty with Scotland, ibid. is obliged to ſign the covenant Charters of the corporations ſurrendered up to K. Charles II. 
6, his 9 before his landing, ibid. is prexailed upon to publiſh a de- 962, 969, 970 
ſome 5 ciaration of a ſtrange nature, 813, is crowned at Scone, Chatham, the Dutch burn the Englith ſhips there, 877, 883 
rriage 5 and puts himſelf at the head ot "the Scotch army, ib! a; Che der "erected into a biihopric, i 201 
pain's 5 marches into England, 814, receives but little aſſiſtance Chillingworth, William, taken ee, and dies, 727 
him, 5 from the Eng! ih, ibid. is deteated at the battle of Wor- Chimney act, 507, 868 
mar- 15 ceſter, and efcapes with great difficulty, 815, is in great Church, tate of it in the fifteenth century, 65 
es his Fa extremities abroad, ibid. Cardinal Mazarin promiſes hun Church of England departs from the dactrine of paltive 
gainſt 2 the arrears of a penſion, if he would go out of France, 822, obedience, 1096, unites with the preſbyterians to oppoſe 
\d the bY applies to the pope, by means of cardinal de Retz, and the king's defigus, ibid. 
ports abjures the proteſtant religion, ibid. ſends fir John Green- Churchill, john, 1s: goes over to the P. of Orange, 1015 I 
par- Z Vil to general Monk, 840, removes to Breda, ibid. is re- 3 L. of. See Edward Hyde. 
ſes of q ſtored without any 7 tions, 848, makes his entry into — . Henry, 101ns the P. of Orange, 1017 
means 5 London, ibid. defigns to ds himſelf abſolute, 849, Clarges, 8 mas, carries the army's, and navy's addreſſes to 
duct, was a papiſt, and yet pretended an attachment to the pro- K. Charles 11. 848 | 
to the teſtant religion, ibid, his governing maxim, ibid. his faults, Clergy, when firſt e by the Houſe of Commons, 87 i 
udges Numb. 146. 12 A give 
ernin | 
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give up their right of taxing themſelves in convocation, 
ibid. a! rached to the court, and the intereſts of the D. of 
York, 954, 960, preach up paſſive obedience, 960 


Clifford, fir Thomas, one of the cabal, his character, 888, 


adviſes the king to ſhut up the exchequer, 894, made lord 
treaſurer, ibid. lord Shafteſbury's ſpeech to him, 898, 
forms a project to render the king abſolute, and commu— 
nicates it to the E. of Shafteſburv, go3, reſigns his office 


of lord treaſurer, retires to his eſtate, and dies, 904. 
Clotworthy, fir John, 756 
Coffee- houſes ſuppretled, 913 


Coin, account of it. See at the end of each reign. 

Coke, fir Edward, his ſaying of P. Henry's death, 414, de- 
cides againſt the king about commendams, and is turned 
our of his Ie; 416, impeaches the lord treaſurer Suffolk, 

418, impriſoned, 438, gets the ſheriff's oath altered, 4727 


——, Clement, K. "Charles I demands juſtice againſt him, 
474 

Colcheſter beſieged, 779 
Coleman, E. dward, apprehended, and his letters ſeized, 924, 
his tryal, 928, &c. his defence, 930, he is condemned, 


and execured; ibid. 
Colledge, Stephen, ſent to the Tower, 959, is indicted of 
bigh-treaſon, ibid. condemned, and executed, ibid. 
College of Seſſion in Scotland, 529 


Colleges ſupprefled, 
Columbus, his firſt voyage to the new world, 
Commendams, diſputes between K. James I. and the judges 


204, 214 


about them, 415 
Committee of ſafety erected, 841, aboliſhed, | 843 
Common law, deſpiſed by K. James II. : 412 
Conclave, account of it, 123 
Coningſmark, count, gets Mr. Thynne aſſaſſinated, 962 
Conſtable, high, his office, 16 W when that office ccated, 
121 v 
Conſtance, council of, 66 
Contract, original, 1024 
Contra-Remonſtrants, 40 5 
Convention, called by the P. of Orange, 1021 
Convocation, fits after the parliament was diffolved, 549, 
appoints an oath, ibid. 
Conway, fir Edward, made ſecretary of ſtate, 424, could 
ne; cher read, nor write, ibid, 


Cooper, fir Anthony Aſhley, one of the cabal, and lord chan- 
cellor, 888, 898, created E. of Shafteſbury, 897, head of 
the Country party, 902, 945, tried and N 960, 
dies, 961 


Corniſh, Henry, elected ſheriff of London, 948, accuſed of 


icking 3 juries, 959, fined for a pretended riot, 902 P, in- 


dicted ot high-treaſon, and hanged, 980 
Corporarion act, 859 
Coſins, Dr. John, complained of by the commons, 509, 589, 

made Bp. of Durham, 052 


Covenant, Scottiſh, 709, 710, why ſo readily taken in En- 
gland, 710, burnt, 857, K. Charles II. forced to take 


It, 310 
Coventry, fir John, maimed, 890, Coventry's act, ibid. 
Court Martial appointed by K. Henry VII, 33, one erected 

by the parliament, | 728 
Court of York aboliihed, 609 
Court of Wards aboliſhed, 853 
Courtney, Edward, releaſed from the Tower by QuAtary, 

and created E. of Devonſhire, - 2 56 


Courts eccleſiaſtical, their juriſdiction limited, 211, 212 
Cranfield, fir Lionel, n;ade lord treaſurer, and E. of Middle- 
e 427» impeached, and fined, 457 
Cranmer, Thomas, an account af him, 157, 202, delivers 
his op! ion about K. Henry VIII's divorce, 157, appointed 
the pope's penitentiary in England, and made Archbp. of 
Canterbury, 159, 170, pronounces ſentence againſt Q. Ca- 
therine, ibid. promotes the retormation, 195, 210, 228, 
232, 235, 236, 238, ſent to the Tower, and attaimed, 
258, 260, abjures, 270, burnt, bid. 
Crew, Dr. Bp. of Durnam, 991, 992, 995, 999, 1005 
Croke; judge, againſt ſhip- money, 324 


Cromwell, Thomas, ſupports the reformers, 176, 178, made 


viſitor-general, 180 and the king's vicegerent, 185, created 
L. of Eiiex, 196, condemned, and executed, 198, 199 
Cromwell, Olwer, his lay ing of the parliament's remonſtrance, 
614, (30, one of the heads of the independents, 742, his 
01 eee 743, 755, bis abſence from the narliament diſ- 
be ne 9 with, 7.,4, inember ot parhament tor Cambridge, 
7535 OVer-re 1 the : king, 505, his views, 774, detfcats the 


P. of ine, 792 2 pointed one of the king's judges, 
7965 is ede licuteflantof Le! and, 203, his actions chere, 808“ 


6 


811, is declared general, 8 12, defeats the Scots at Dunbar, 
ibid. gains the "battle at Worceſter, 815, diſſolves the 
parliament, 819, is declared protector, 820, bis inſtrumen 
ot goverament, ibid. calls a parliament, and diflolves i, 
923, be divides England into ſeveral diftr ts, and fer; 
major-generals over them, 825, calls a parliament, ih; 77 
reſlections upon his authority, ibid. is offered the crown. 
826, refuſes it, ibid. he is ſolemnly e 827 
makes a houſe of jords, 827, 823, Dunkirk 1s foren deres 
to him, 829, dies, 330, his deſcent, and character, ibid. 
his body is dug up, hanged at Ty burn, and buried under 
the gallows, 8 52 

Cromwell, Richard, is elected protector, ang proclain.c,, 
33, diſſolves the parliament, 835, the parliament order. 
him to quit Whitehall, 

Cromweil, Henry, 329, 82 


Cropedy Bridge, fight at, 
D 


DANBY, E. of. See Ofborne. 

Dangerficld, Thomas, ditcovers the Meal-tub piot, 946, 
whipt and killed, 980 

D'Arc, lord, ſides with the Torkſhire rebels, 188, exe 
cuted, 198 

Darnley, lord. See Henry Stewart. 

Dartmouth, E. of, William Le, commands K. James's [1's 
fleet, 1008, 1013, 1014 


Davis, John, diſcovers a ſtreight in the North Seas, 348 
| Daviſon, made ſecretary of ſtate, 358, employed to draw tho 


warrant for the Q. of Scots execution, ibid. his apology, 


Day, Bp. of Chicheſter, deprived, 249, reſtored, 250 
Deans, and chapters, remonſtrance againſt them, 587, debates 

about them, 588, abolifhed, 589, 606 
Declinator of the Scottiſn biſhops, 531, 636 
Defender of the Faith, 121 
Delinquents, 582, 58, 
Denham, fir John, 1 | 985 
Denmark houte, | 404 


Derby, E. of Thomas Stanly, ads high conſtable, 27 
. Of, James Stanley, defeated, and beheaded, 

$14, $1: 
508 8, 586, 609 


Deering, ſir Edward, bis ſpecches, 


Deſborough, colonel, one of Oliver Cromwell's council, 820 


his actions, 826, $24, &c. 
Devonſhire, E. of, William Cavendiſh, declares For a free 
parliament, | 1016 


Digby, fir. John, K. James's embaſſador to Spain, 416, 
ade E. of Briſtol, 441, an account of his affair, 478, 

his proceſs, 553, &c. 
Digby, George, lord, EPs s the king to impeach the five 
members, 632, accuſed of high-treaſon, 653, turns papiſt, 


$27, dies, 912 
Diggs, fir Dudley, impeaches the D. of Buckingham, 479, 
made maſter of the rolls, 516? 
Directory eſtabliſhed, | 734 
Doritlaus, Iſaac, affaſlinated; 80 
Douay, and Englith college ſet up there, 337, ſends emitlz- 
rics into England, | ibid. 
Dover, lord, Henry Jermin, made privy councillor, 9g: 


Downing, George, K. Charles the II's cnyoy in Hon and, 


863, 868, 802 
Drake, Francis, recurns to England from his voy age rovn! 


the world, 338, ravages the coaſts of Spain, 360, 364 
Dudley, Edmund, his character, one of Henry Vil's inſtru⸗ 
ments, 58, his execution, 7.6, 80 


— —, John, reſtored to his father's honour, and Wy 80, 
made E. of Warwick, 230, combines againſt the . 
tor, 242, openly doctites for the retorma Yn, 243, form 
a project of excluding the princeſs Mary, and EVzabcth 
trom the crown, and of ſettling the ee 2es upon Jan? 
Grey, 246, 250, created D.ot Northumberland, 247, ſets up 
Jane Grey, 253, &c. marches from London againſt Q. Marv, 


255, is arreſted, 256, condemned, 257, executed, 253 

— „Jahn, E. of N arwick, 2 56, 2.5.7 
— „Ambroſe, and Henry, 256, 200, 273 
\ Guilford, married to Jane Grey, 240, 250, execute 5 
20 


— » Robert, in very great favour with Q. Elizabeth, 
287, propoſed to Mary Q: of Scotland for a bolband, 295, 
made E. of Leiceſtor, 294, his defigns againſt the E. o. 
Eſſex, 332, 333, marries his widow, 5337, is declared 


33 
governor, and captain- general of Hollan: 1, 348, recalled, 
360, dies, 303 

9 2 
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Eſſex, E. of, Walter Devereux, made E. of Eſſex, 327, 


1 


Dugdale, Stephen, a witneſs in the popiſh plot, 935, 943, 
| 949, 952, 900 

Dunkirk, taken by the Spaniards, 824, taken by the French, 
829, and ſurrendered to Cromwell, ibid. ſold to the king 
of France, $62 
Dunkirk houſe, 5 | 879 
Duras, lord, made E. of Feverſham, 954, general of K. 
James [T's army, ; 98 5 
Dutch pay the King 30, O00 florins for fiſhing, 523, the 
Dutch wars in Cromwell's time, and motives thereof, 817 
—$20, in K. Charles II's time, 867-908 


E 


EAST INDIA COMPANY inſtituted, 360 
Echard, Lawrence, animadverted upon, 926, 933, 948 
Edge-hil ! fight, — 687 
EDWARD V. ſeized by the D. of Glouceſter's order, 5, con- 
veyed to the Tower, and murdered with the D. of Vork 
his brother, 7, 12, his bones when found, | 12 
EpwaRD VI. appoints the D. of Somerſet protector by patent, 
231, improved himſel: daily in the Knowledge of affairs, 
247, falls ill, 250, is prevailed upon to ſettle the crown 
on Jane Grey, 251, he dies, ibid. his character, ibid. 
Effingham, lord, William Howard, one of the plenipotenti— 
aries at the congrels of Cambiay, 276 
EL1ZABETH, Q. born, 172 , her rank in the ſucceſſion, 221, 
committed to the Tower, 263, her life in danger, ibid. 
and 265, forced to hear maſs, 267, 275, comes to tne 
crown, 275, determines to reſtore the retormation, 276, 
deſired by the parliament to marry, 278, makes peace 
with France and Scotland, 279—280, the method ſhe took 
to keep herſelf on the throne, 282, &c. her maxims of 
government, 284, ſought in marriage by ſeveral, 286, re— 
gulates the coin, 287, v fits Cambridge, 293, and Oxford, 
300, makes a treaty with the Huguenots, and lends them 
money, 291, 319, account of her dealings with Mary Q. 
of Scots, and of her diſimulation with regard to her, 
286—3 58, impriſons her, 309, figns a warrant for her 
execution, 358, a marriage propoſed between her, and the 
D. of Anjou, 308, 323, 329; 336, 337, 339, 340, Ba- 
bington, and otners conſpire againſt her, 350, her prepa- 
rations againſt the Spaniſh invation, 361—2, ſends a fleet 
againſt Spain, 364, 371, her wars in Ireland, 369, &c. her 
death and character, 281—2 


Elizabeth, danghter of K. James I. married to the elector 


Palatine, 407, her marriage expences, 412 
Elliot, fir John, impriſoned about the loan, 48) 4, 489, his 
ſpeech about grievances, . 499 © 
Epiſcopacy, a bill for aboliſhing it, 790 


woes to Ireland; --. Ti 
— „E. of, Robert Devereux, in great favour with Q. 
Elizabeth, 365, his warlike actions, 306, 371—2, &c. 
created earl-marſhal, 372, his character, 375, the queen 
gives him a box on the car, 374, his conſpiracy, 37 5—9, 
beheaded, 379, James I. called him his martyr, ibid. 
„L. ot, Robert Devereux, general of the parliament's 
army, 683, his military actions, 656—742, ſurrenders his 
commiſſion, 743, dies, | | 753 
E. of, Arthur Copel, apprehended about the Rye-houſe 
plot, 963, found with his throat cut in the Tower, 965 
Exchange, Royal, built, | 882 
Exciſe, when firſt laid on, 724, 853 
Excluſion-Bill brought into the houſe of commons, 942, de- 
bates about it, x 942, 958 


h——_ 


p 


FAGEL, penfionary, his memorial about the excluſion, 955, 
his letters about repealing the teſt, 998 
Fairfax, lord, commands an army in the North for the par— 
liament, 692, his military exploits, 692725, dies, 776 
Fairfax, fir Tnomas, made general of the parliament's army, 
743, his warlike actions, 744—794, refuſes to go, and 
attack the Scots in their own Kingdom, 811, refigns his 
office, ibid. receives Monk into York, 843 
Faiconbridge, lord, married one of Oliver Cromwell's 
daughters, 82 


Falkland, lord viſcount, Lucius Carey, his ſpecches againſt 


hip-money, 382—3, againſt the biſhops, 588, Killed, 705 
Felton, John, ſtabs Villiers, D. of Buckingham, 505 
Ferguſon, Robert, a proclamation for apprehending him, 963, 

penned the D. of Monmouth's declaration, 984, excepted 


out of the pardon, 1909 


os Bs ES & 


1105 


Fiennes, Nathaniel, his ſpecch about bithops, 580 8, comes 
to Worceſter, 687, governor of Briſtol, 695, ſurrenders 
that place, for which he is condemned to die, 704 

Fifth monarchy-men, 828, 854, 864 

Finch, ſir John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 499, 
made lord keeper, 543, exhorts the judges to promote 
ſhip-money, 1bid, declared a traitor, and flies into Hol- 
land, | | 581 

-, Sir Heneage, made baron of Daventry, and lord 

chancellor, 906, 913, created E. of Nottingham, 959, 


dies, | | 62 
Firſt-fruits granted to the king, 176, reſtored by Q. Mary 
to the pope, 209, annexed again to the crowp, 278 


Fiſher, John, Bp. of Rocheſter, 17 5—6, condemned, 176, 
executed, 179 

Fitz-Roy, Henry, D. of Grafton, goes over to the P. of 
Orange, | 1olg 

Fitz-Walter, lord, John Ratcliff, conſpires againſt K. Henry 
VII. 46, beheaded, 47 

Fleetwood, major- general, diſſuades Cromwell from accept— 
ing the cron, 826, his actions, 822, 829, 833, 835, is 
choſen general, 


| 835 
Floddon, battle of, 97 
Forbiſher, fir Martin, vice-admiral, 367, flain, 369 


Foreman, Dr. 
Fox, Richard, made privy-councillor,' keeper of the privy. 
ſeal, and Bp. of Winch« ter, 26, 31, tranſlated to Durham, 
48, founded Corpus Chriſti College, Oxon. 64, intro- 
duces Wolley to court, 70, retires to his dioceſe, 103, 

dies, | | 


i 155 
Francfort, treaty of, 39 
Froſt, a great one in England, | 908 


G 
GARDINER, STEPHEN, Bp. of Wincheſter, his cha— 


racter, 202, impriſoned, 234, made lord chancellor, 257, 
258, dies, | 26 
Geoige, P. of Denmark, comes to England, 885, marrics 

the princeſs Ann, 967, leaves K. James JI. 1015 
Glouceſter, erected into a biſhopric, 202 
Godfrey, fir Edmundbury, murdered, 924, 933, &c. 
Gondemar, Conde, his character, 417, governed K. James 

I. bribes the courtiers, 425, 426, complains againſt Ra- 

leigh, 421, inſulted by the mob, 431 


Goring, colonel, governor of Portſmouth, 596, 637, 683, 
made E. of Norwich, | | 


1 
Goury's conſpiracy, 369, 389 
Greenvil, fir Eevil, 692, 703 
— „Sir Richard, 730, 744 


| „Sir John, tent by Charles II. to Monk, 846 
Grey, lord, Richard, executed, 3 9 
——, Jane, marries Guilford Dudley, 246, 250, the crown 


ſettled upon her, 215, proclaimed, 254, attainted, 260, 
and executed, 7 


262 
Grimſton, fir Harbottle, his ſpeeches, 581, 588 
Guards, when firſt inſtituted, 852 
Gunpowder, firſt made in Epgland, 290 
Gunpowder-treaſon, 396, &c. 

1 

HABEAS CORPUS ACT, 908, 942 
Hales, judge, 251, thrown into the Marſhalſea, 238 


Hallifax, E. and M. of, George Saville, one ot the four that bad 
the management of affairs, 939, retires into the country, 
946, prefident of the council, 978, ſent to treat with the P. 
of Orange, 1017, ſpeaker of the convention, 1022 

Hamilton, M. of, James made a duke, 707, routed, and 
beheaded, 782, 804 

Hammond, colonel, K. Charles I. puts himſelf into his hands, 

: 68 

Hampden, John, refuſes to pay ſhip-money, 524, the zug. 


ment agaiuſt him cancelled, 584, accuſed of high-treaſon, 
633, flain, 


703 
Hampton- court, conferences there, 312, 387 
Harding, John, 74 


Haſlerig, fir Arthur, 837, 842 


Haſtings, William lord, combines with the D. of York, 4, &c. 
beheaded, 


| | 9 
Head of the church, | | 164 
HENRY VI, the pope refuſes to canonize him, 60 


VII, lands at Milford Haven, 19, defeats K. Richard 
at Boſworth fight, 20, is crowned, 2 5, inſtitutes a guard of 
50 ar2hers, ibid. marries the princefs Elizabeth, 27, defeats 
| Symnel, 


0 


1106 1 


Symnel, 32, hath a wrong notion of the war of Bretagne, 
34, 37, &c. prepares for war againſt France, 43, pafles over 
to Calais, ibid. reflections on his conduct in the affairs of Bre- 
tagne, 44, he is diſturbed by Perkin Warbeck, 45—56, mar- 
Ties his daughter to the king of Scotland, 50, 55, builds 


Richmond palace, 55, oppreſſes his ſubjects by means of 


Empſon and Dudley, 38, heaps up 1,800,0001. 62, dics, 
3, his character, ibid. &c. his funeral, | 
HENRY VIII. marries his brother's widow, $9, 76, his educa- 


tion and character, 74, reſolves to carry war into Guienne, 85, 


takes Terouenne and Tournay, 94, 95, makes war with 


Scotland, 96, writes againſt Luther, 121, ſends his book to 


the pope, ibid. the title of defender of the faith given him, 
ibid. his divorce with queen Catharine, when firſt ſet 
on foot, 147, whether occaſioned by his falling in love with 
Ann Bullen, 148, motives and reaſons of this divorce alledged 
by him, 149, marries Ann Bullen, 166, made ſupreme head 
of the church, 164, 176, marries Jane Seymour, 184, re- 
ſolves to ſupprels all the monaſteries, 180-191, marries Ann 
of Cleve, 193, 197, and divorces her, 199, marries Catha- 
rine Howard, 201, marries Catharine Parr, 210, ſettles the 
ſucceſſion of the crown, 211, whether he ſigned his will, 


220, dies, 222, his will opened, 228, his divorce with Q. 


Catharine repealed, . 259 
, ſon of K. James I, his character, and death, 407 


„Fitzroy, created duke of Richmond, 1357 
Henrietta-Maria, articles of her marriage with K. Charles 1, 
7 458, 459 
Heralds, incorporated, * 


Hereditary right, remarks on it, | „ 18 
Hertford, E. of, Edward Seymour, his character, 229, made 
protector, D. of Somerſet, lord treaſurer, and earl marſhal, 
2 30, tried, and beheaded, 238—248 


High-commiſſion court, 3885, aboliſhed, 581, 589, one ſet up 


in Scotland, 528 
High courts of juſtice erected, 796, 803 
Hobbes, Thomas, his death, | 946 
Holland, E. of, Henry Rich, beheaded, | 604 
Holles, Denzil, impriſoned, 507, fined, 508, one of the eleven 

members, | | 759 
Hopton, fir Ralph, his military exploits, 692, 705, 706, 727, 

729, 730, 746, created lord Hopton, 7058 
Hotham, fir John, impriſoned, 547, :ſhuts the gates of Hull 

againſt K. Charles I, 660, behcaded, and why, 490 
Howards, their genealogy, | | 204 *, 3851 
Huguenots, 288, &c. ivallacred, 291, 328 
Hull, K. Charles I. attempts to become maſter of it, 660 
Hurſt Caſtle, K. Charles I. removed thither, 794. 
Huſs, J. and huſhtes, 66, &c. 


Hyde, Edward, his ſpeeches, 517, 607, one of K. Charles II.'s 
council, 8 50%, was againſt his being abſolute, and diffuades 
him from accepting a perpetual revenue, 853, created E. of 
Clarendon, 856, impeached, 866, 879, &c. retires into 
France, 882, dies, ibid. 909, his character, 882, account of 
his hiſtory, | 403, 882 

„Ann, marries James II, | | 652 

, Laurence, made commiffioner of the treaſury, 933, 
created viſcount Hyde of Kenelwortb, 959, made lord trea- 


ſurer, 978, refuſes to embrace popery, 992 
1 
JAMAICA taken by the Engliſh, B25 


Jaws I, born, 298, account of his actions before his accel- 
| fion to the throne of England, 298-384, marries Ann of Den- 
mark, 364, proclaimed K. ot England, 384, hangs a cut- 
hurſe without trial, 385, very lavith of honours, ibid. a great 
aſſerter of h<reditary right, 386, had a high notion of the 
authority of kings, 389, 402, 429, 438, &c. favours the 
cCatholics, 387, 388, 393, 420, endeavours to procure the 
union of Scotland with England, 400, fides againſt the Ar- 
minians, 405, 406, very profuſe, 410—412, negociates a 
marriage between the prince his ſon, and the infanta of Spain, 
417—452, ſells the crown lands, and gives up the cautionary 
towns, 417, publiſhes the book of ſports, 420, his beha- 
viour with regard to the palatinate, 423-447, orders the 
parliament to be adjourned, 431, tears a proteſtation out of 
the commons” journal, 438, impriſons ſeveral members, 
ibid. dies, 8 
JAMES II. born, 518, goes to Jerſey, 808, marries Ann 
Hyde, 852, his naval Cxplolts, as h'gh-admural, $09— 
94, Cetcats the Dutch, 371, abjures the prot:ſtant re— 
ligion, 893, marrics Vary o! Modena, 905-906, debates 
for his excluſion, 926—938, retires to Brufleis, 937, re- 
turns, and goes to Scotland, 946, preſemed us a popiſh 
cocuſant, 442, like to be loft in his voyage to Scotland, 


+ RR Sd © 


961, rules all at Court, 961, &c, proclaimed king, 977. 
receives numerous addreſſes, 978, &c. forms the project of 
eſtabliſhing popery, and an arbitrary government, 987, 
attempts to repeal the penal laws, 991, 997, publithes 
declarations for liberty of conſcience, 994, 998, his pro. 
ceedings with Oxford, and Cambridge, 993, fills his 
army with papiſts, 1005, his preparations upon news of 
the P. of Orange's coming, 1008, &c. goes to Saliſbury, 
1015, withdraws to Feverſham, 1019, and to France, 1029 
Jefferies, fir George, made chief juſtice, 968, his words at 
Baxter's trial, 980, his bloody aſſizes in the Welt, 986, 


made chancellor, ibid. committed to the Tower, 1918 
Jenkins, Henry, 390 
Jerſey, a fight near that iſland, 241, K. Charles II. comes 

there, 808, reduced by the parliament, | 915 
Jeſus College, Cambridge, founded, = 04> 
Jeſuits order, founded, 292 
Ignoramus juries | 959 
Independents, origin of them, 741 
Indulgences, account of them, 109 9, twenty-two thouſand 

found in a ſhip, 9 308 
Interim, 203, 237 
John's St. College, Cambridge, founded, 6g 
Ireland, erected into a Kingdom, | 204 


Iriſh maſlacre, | 61 1, Fe. 
Judges, their opinion for ſhip- money, 524, declare for the 


_ diſpenſing power, | 991 
Junto, K 543 
KEINTON, battle of, 687 
Ket, his inſurrection, | -» St 


Kimbolton, Ld. See five members. 


Kirk, the Scottiſh, account of it, 526 
L 

LAMBERT, colonel, his military exploits, 780—842, his 

character, and deſigns, $35 

Lanſdown, battle of, | 70b 


Lateran, council of, . 
Latimer, Hugh, Bp. of Worceſter, his character, 268", 
burnt, : 268 
Laud, William, archbp. of Canterbury, 518, his character, 
506, complaints againſt him, 469, 422, &c. his ceremonies 
at the contecration of Creed-Church, 514, $15, impeached, 
and beheaded, ISS 
League, and covenant, 709, 710 
Leiceſter, E. of. See Robert Dudley. 


Lenox, E. of, Matthew Stewart, ſent to the Tower, 291, 


recalled into Scotland, 294, choſen regent of Scotland, 320, 


murdered 326 
Levellers, | 769, 408 
Lewkenor, fir Lewis, firſt maſter of the ceremonies, 4387" 


Liberty of conſcience, declarations for it, 895, 994, 998 
Lilburn, John, his caſe, 531!, condemned, 694 
Lincoln, E. of, John de la Pole, appointed heir preſumptive 
of the crown, 17, goes to the ducheſs of Burgundy, 30, 
ſlain, | 32 


Lindſey, E. Robert Bartu, general of K. Charles I's. army, 


683, 684, ſlain, 688 
Liſle, fir George, ſhot, | 783 
Lady, executed, | 995 


Liturgy, by whom made, 238', ſet up in churches, 239, 
249 b, confirmed, 238, 244, corrected, 246, ſent into Scot- 
land, 529, debates in parliament about it, 607, aboliſhed, 734 
Lollards, acts againſt them repealed, 2.34 
Lords, Houle of, feven of its members accuſcd of treaſon, 
765, reduced to fixteen peers, 796, conteſts between them, 


and the commons, 786, &c. aboliſhed, 802 
Lucas, fir Charles, ſhot, 783 
Luther, Martin, firſt appears, 109, K. Henry VIII. writes 

againſt him, 121, he anſwers him, | 129 

+ 
MAGDALEN-COLLEGE, Oxford, 993 


Mancheſter, E. of, Edward Montague, his warlike exploits, 
| 693, 707—743 
Manwaring, Dr. made a biſhop, 458, complaints againſt him, 


488, 499 

Margaret, counteſs of Richmond, dies, 70 
Marriages, remarkable law about them, 5; "GO 
Marſton-moor fight, | 726 
Mart-towns, project for erecting two in England, 2 50 
Martyr, Peter, comes to England, 236, forced to i 258 
lazy, 
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MARV. princels, afterwards queen, born, 106, contracted to 


the Dauphi n, 112, 144, promiſed to the emperor, 120, a 
marriage propoſed between her, and the Dauphin, 177, her 
father reconciled to her, 184, was at the he 0 of che popiſh 
party, 232, refuſes to receive the liturgy, 239, had an 
intention of going out of the kingdom, 246, the E. of 
Warwick forms the project of excluding her from the 
ſucceſſion to the crown, ibid. is informed by the E. of 
Arundel of the King's death, 253, takes the title of queen, 
and is proclaimed at Norwich, ibid. potitively promiſes to 
leave religion in the ſame ſtate, ſhe found it, 255, is 
proclaimed in London, and by the D. of Northumberland 
at Cambridge, 256, releaſes the D. of Norfolk, Gardi- 
ner, &c. from the Tower, 1bid. diſpoſed to force the 
kingdom immediately to embrace popery, ibid. declares 
that ſhe would not force men's conſciences in matters of 
religion, 257, forbids her ſubjects the giving one another 
the names of papiſts, or heretics, ibid. crowned, 258, re— 
mits the ſubſidies granted by the laſt parliament to K. 
Edward, 259, influences clections and gets a paihament 
at her devotion, ibid. ſhews little affection to her ſiſter 
Elizabeth, ibid. treats her ill, 263, marries P. Philip, 
260—265, the Houſe of Caron addreſs her 7775 
her marriage, 260, ſacrifices Jane Grey to her ſafety, 263 
hath a defipn of utterly deſtroying the reformation, ibid; 
gives Gardiner orders to purge the church of all married 
Prieſts, ibid. deprives ſome Vilkops, ibid. an act to con- 
firm her prerogative, though ſhe was a woman, 264, 
proclaimed Q. of England, Naples, Jeruſalem, &c. 263, 
upon hearing Poole's "lpcech, ſhe fancied that ſhe felt a 
child ſtir in Her womb, ibid. ſends an embally to Rome, 
267, puts many proteſtants to death, 267, &c. reſtores 
the goods of the church, or monaſteri ries, 269, hath a 
falſe conception, ibid. a forge4 conipiracy againſt her, 269, 
reſigns the firſt-truits and tenths, ibid. repairs old mona- 
ſteries, and erects new ones, 270, razes ſeveral pieces 
out of the records, ibid. grants a commiſhon to erect a 
ſort of inquiſition, 271, Philip brings her to a rupture 
with France, ibid. loſes Calais, &c. 272, declines in her 
health, 273, ſets out a fleet to recover Calais, 274, orders 
immediate death to any who had heretical books, 273, 
ber death, and character, 


27 
MARY Q. of Scots born, 206, a marriage concluded be- 


tween her, and P. Edward, 207, 208, 
wars between England, and Scotland, upon account of 
her contract with P. Edward, 232, 237, ſhe is ſent into 
France, 237, examination of her right to the crown of 
England, 253, marries the Dauphin, 272, 273, her pre- 
tenſions to the crown upon Q. Mary's death, 275, makes 
a peace with England, 
tpoule affume the title of K. and Q. of England, Ireland, 
&c. ibid. quits it, 288, refuſcs to ratity the treaty made 
between Q. Elizadeth, and her, 286, 288, 290, 299, 
ſends to Q. Elizabeth for a ſafe conduct, 288, arrives in 


crowned, 210. 


Scotland, 269, had formed a deſign of dethroning . 
Elizabeth, 291, 293, 294, 206, 298, defires to be de- 


clarcd her heir, 291, 296, the E. of Huntley forms a 
deſign of carrying her of, 292, evades the propolal of a 
marriage with the Lad. Dudley, 293, marrics the Ld. 
Darnley, 296, rs Rizzo into her tavour, 294, 295, 
recalls all the E. of Murray's enemies to court, 293, 
forms a deſign to have the E. of Murray murdered, ibid. 
purſues the confederate lors, ibid. refuſes to give Q. 
Elizabeth's embaſſador audience, 296, conceives an ex- 
treme averſion for the king, and treats him very ill, 296, 
298, 299, Rizzo murdered i in her prefence, 297, eſcapes 


ro Dunbar, 299, brought to bed . Inches, ibid. the” 


parliament of England Prors to have ber declared preſump- 
tive heir to the crown, 300, accuſed by forne, and cleared 
by others, of being concerned in the murder of her hul- 


band, 301, goa, 303, her ſcandalous. familiarity with 


Bothwell, 299, 302, 303, is carried off by Bothwell, and 
married to hia, 304, githers ſome troops, and marches 
againſt the confedcrate Scots, 305, puts herſelf into their 
hands, and is thut up in Loch-lev: n caſtle, ibid. gave 
Bothwell a ſilver cafket, ibid. is obliged ro reſign the 
crown to her fon, ibid. atlociations, and plottings to reſſore 
ner to the throne, 30 0, 209, 313, 215, 320, 323. 343, 344. 
eteapes out of Loch- levin ca ſtie, 308, defeated by the E. 
Or ot Mutray. ibi. coines to Wirkington in Cumberland, 
309, writes to Q. [l:zabeth, ibid. Q. Elizabeth refolves 
to Uctain her'a priſoner, 312, &c. her conduct publiciy 
examined into at Lork, 311, 312, &. is removed to 
Tutbury caitle, 313, project of a marriage berween her, 
and the D. of Nocſolk, 314, the is confined at W infield, 
14 rzmoved to Coventry, 315, nee makes 


200, mne and the Dauphin her 


55 1107 
ker captious propofals, 321, a conference at London about 
her depoſition 322, dengned to eſcape into Spain, 324, 
325, offered to make ber ſon partner with her in the King- 
dom, 341, . lizabeth pretends to be willing to releale 
ber, and offers her ſome articles, 242, committed to the 
cuſtody of ſir Drue Drury, 345, act againſt her, 346, 
the writes to Babington, and directs him how to manage 
the plot againſt Q. Elizabeth, 3 30, zccount of her trial, 
351—355, the ſentence againit her is publiſhed, 357, the 
people loudly call for. her death, 358, the warrant jor her 
execution drawn, ibid. ſhe is be ehcaded, ibid. Ler corpſe 
removed to Weſtminſter-Abbey, 406 

Mary, princeſs, married to William II. P. of Orange, 643 

Mary, princeſs, married to William __ P. of Orange, 916, 


{ent for over to England, 1022, proclaimed Q_ 1033 
Maftacre of Paris, 328 
Maſſes, private, aboliſhed, | 234 
Maſſcy, Colonel, governor of Glouceſter, 704, is beat by 

Lambert, 815, tries to {urpriſe Glouceſter, 838 
Maurice, P. his military exploits, 503, 704, 728, loſt, 822 
Mazarin, ducheſs of, comes to England, 912 
Meal-1ub plot, | 5455 947 
Melanchton, Philip, comes to een 182 
Melvil, fir James, his character, 302, his account of Rizzo, 

295, and of the king's murder, | :. 38 
Menubers, five, of the Houle of Commons, irapeache ed by the 

41; EE 632-027 

| — eleven, accuſed by the army, 759 
Michel, fic Francis, has a patent for making l. cc, 429 
Middle- Temple, iddrefſcs from thence, 973, 990 
Middleton, Hugh, brings the New River to Lon, Jon, 412 


Mildmay, fir Wolter, ſent to treat with the hy, I Scots, 341 
Militia, commit, Ons for arming it, 513, ditputes 5 berween 
K. Charles I. and his parliament About che militia, 642— 
046, 653, 656, he conſents to give it up, 791, veſted again 
in the king, 857, 861 
Milton, John, dies, 909 
Monafteri-s viſited, 180, and ſuppreſſed, 1 54, 180, 187, 191, 
194, how much their revenues amounted to, 194, diſ— 
orders, and pious frauds 1n nent; 191, granted to the 
ing, = 195 
Monk, George, taken priſoner, 713, commands in Scotland, 
815, his actions thee, 815, 833, made admiral, 818 
marches into England, 843, reſtores K. Char'es II, 847, 
made general, 842, his ſpeech to the parl:am:nt, 844, 
rellores the ſec) udcd members, 846, preſſed to take the 
government, 8467, made duke of Albemarle, 874, dics, 887 
Monks, ſome, axectted; | 179 
Monmouth, 1. ot, James Scot, chancellor of Cambridge, 
909, quells an cats an in Scotland, 942, ſent to Hol- 
land, 946, his moth.: reported to bz married to Ks 
Charles; 947, returns to Englapd, 948, goes back to Hol- 
land, 968, invades England, 934, 985, defeated, ibid. 
and beheaded, 986 
Monopolics ſuppreſſed, 3 80, 389, 537, for dreſſing cloth, 401, 
for making allum, ibid. complained of, 429, £14; 818 


Monpeſſon, fir Giles, has a patent for "ug | 429 
Monroe, general, his exploits, 783 —90 
Mounſon, ſir William, 381 
eb h hr Laward, N 4 350, 256 
, Sir Henry, made chief juſtice, 416, gives 20,0001. 

to be Lord eroalure: 427 


—— Dr. cal led: to an account for his books, 468,473, 
made bi ſhop, 3 

— ; Edward; 
ens 


. e 


aſterwa etl E. of Fe his nava 1 
| 920, « 858, $71; 897 

Mr. Ralph, em! hallador in France, 885, informs 
againſt « the.E, of Danby, 917, 932 
Monteagle, lor a, WW illiam Parker, receives a letter about 
the powder plot, 397 


Montgomery, E. of, Philip Herbert, 385, 40% 
Montjoy, lord, Charles Biounr, defeats Tir-oen, 379, 381, 
created E. of Devonſhire, 3867, marrics the lady Rich, 
807 Vs 


Montroſe, M. of, james Graham, offer 
quis of Hamilton, 6909, r 


5 to deſtroy the mar- 
-tices into Germans, 906. his 


— = » ad 

exploits in Scotland, 807, 610, beheaded, ibid. Püree 020 
Moore, treaty ot, 137 
Mordaunt, loid, concerned in the powder plot, 308 


More, tir Thomas, made lord chancellor; 157, reſigns the 
ſeals, 168, executed, 17 
Morton, Dr. John, Bp. of Ely, committed to the D. of ] 
ingham's cuſtody, 11, plots. agent Richard III 
eſcapes imo Flanders, 14, made Achbp. ob Canter bury 
29, and a cardinal, 
Morton, E. ot, James Dovugliſs, ſigns a coufederage again 


* , 


1108 1 N 


Q. Mary, 305, made regent of Scotland, 330, makes a 


treaty with Q. Elizabeth, 331 
Mulgrave, E. of, John Sheffield, made lord chamberlain, 990 
Munſter, Bp. of, invades Holland, 873 
Murray, E. of. See James Stewart, | = 
Mufderers, ſtatutes againſt them, 29 ® 
Muſcovy company, 307 
Mulgrave, fir Philip, | 774, 780 
Muſl:lburgh fight, 233 

N 
NALSON, JOHN, account of his collections, 347, &c. 
Naſeby Fight, 745 


Naue, the Q. of Scots ſecretary, 345, 351 
Naunton, fir Robert, made ſecretary of ſtate, 418, turned 


dt, 427 
Neile, Richard, Bp. of Wincheſter, complaints againſt him, 
469, 500 

Nevil, Edmund, claims the inheritance of the earls of Weſt- 
moreland, 346 
New River, brought to London, 412 


Newark beſieged, 725, 747, delivered up to the Scots, 751 
Newburgh, lord, Edward Barret, tries to procure K. Charles 
I's eſcape, 799 
Newbury, two battles of, | 704, 705, 732 
Newcaſtle, erected into a biſhopric, 250, taken by the Scots, 
727, K. Charles I. brought thither, 751 
— „E. of, William Cavendiſh, tries to become maſter 


of Hull, „ 641, ſeizes Newcaſtle, 683, his military exploits, | 


692—726, retires to Hamburgh, *© a6 
Newport, treaty there, | 790, &c. 
Nimeguen, congrels there, | ö 913 


Nobility, old and new, 
| Non- ER, ſtatute againſt them, 307» that name how 


applied, 855, a conſpiracy of theirs, 854, 858, perſecuted, 

858, thank K. James II. for his declaration, 994 
Non. reſidents, bill againſt them, | 588 
Non-refiſtance preached up, 961 
Norfolk, inſurrections there, 241 
— „D. of, John Howard, 11, flain, 20 


— „D. of, Thomas Howard, oppoſes the reformation, 
176, 202, his warlike actions, 188, 206, 213, his Charac- 
ter, 202, attainted, but wondertull eſcapes, 220, 222, 
pardoned, 257, dics, 265 

„D. of, Thomas Howar.!, endeavours to marry the 
Q. of Scots, 310, 314, lent to the Tower, 315, executed, 

32 

Norris, John, his warlike exploits, 1 

Northampton, the walls of it razed, 864 

„Marquis of, William Parr, 230, 241, 247, 256, 


257, 201, 278 
„E. of, Henry and, writes to Bellarmine, 410 


'E. of, Spencer Compton, ſlain, 692 
Northumberland, E. of, Henry Percy, killed by the mob, 37 
. 5 of. See Dudley. 

Ck E. of, Thomas Percy, takes up arms 
againſt Q Elizabeth, 315, 319, beheaded, > I 
— —, E. of, ſRocts himſelt, 346 


ns * of, Henry Percy, fincd, puts 8 horſes to 


his coach, 443 


the army againſi Scotland, 543, and admiral, 653, dies, 885 
Nottingham, K. Charles I. ſers up his tandard there, 684 
— „ E. of, Charles Howard, his exploits, 361, 


3/1, 372 
E. of, Daniel Finch, refuſes to ſign the aflo- 
ciation, 783, propoſes a regency, 786 


Noy, William, made attorney- general, 516 P, 1 K. 


Charles I. to levy ſhip-money, 520—1 
Nuntio, one ſent to James II. 997 
0 
OAK OF REFORMATION, 5 241 


Oates, Titus, account of him, 923, his narrative, 924, hath 
lodgings allowed him in Whitehall, ibid. his depoſitions, 
928, 931, 936, 942, 944, turned out of Whitehall, 960, 
fined, 909, and whipr, 979, 990 

Oath of tac biſhops and barons to K. Henry VIII. 174, 
175, 211, oath of allegiance, 399, one appointed by the 
bithop of Wincheſter, 515, one annexed to the covenant, 
£22, oath appointed by the convocation, 549, 579 7, abo- 
lithed, 6:6, oth taken by the parliament; 714, abjuration 
oath, E43, oath ordaine d by the corporation, and militia 
* 9 „ Lt, to be taten by all perſons in office, 911 


„E. of, Algernon Percy, made general of 


* 
Officers, the great officers of the crown, | OY 
Otdcorn, the jeſuit, executed, 15 


59 


Omer's, St. {cholars, their dep ofitions at the try al of the 0 


jeſuits, 943 
Orange, P. of, William II. marries the princeſs Mary, 645. 


dies, 


8 
„P. of. See William III. | 5 
Ormond, E. of, Thomas Butler, 41 
„M. of, James Butler, his exploits, 712, 765, treat; 


wich the 125 rebels, 712, 719, 749 


Oſborne, fir Thomas, made privy-councillor, 897, and high 


treaſurer, 905, complaints, and articles againſt him, 918, 

932, bis character, 932, impaached, 932, 937-—9, turned 
out from being lord treaſurer, 933, {cnt to the Tower 
939, diſcharged, 


993 
Overbury, fir Thomas, his tragical ſtory, 409—10 
Owen, ſir John, condemned to die, 803—4 7 


Oxford, erected into a biſhopric, 202, univerſity vifired by 
Archbp. Laud, 523, ſtatutes of it made, ibid. gives K. 
Charles I. their plate, 686, K. Charles retires thither, 688, 
treaty there, 696, &c. beſieged, 728, theatre there opened. 
88 3, parliaments there, 723, 9563 

— E. of, John de 'Vere, commands the firſt line at 
Betworth fight, 20, fined, and why, 

———, E. of, Henry de Vere, commands troops in Poke 

mia, | 2: 

———, E. of, Aubrey de Vere, goes to the . of Orange, 1216 

—, Bp. of, Samuel Parker, 991, 995 


P 


PAGET, {ir William, ſecretary of ſtate, 228, his hitter: 


229, created a baron, 245, impriſoned, 247, fined, and 
degraded from the order of the garter, 249, flies into 


France, 343 
Palatinate, affairs of the, 424, &c, 
Palatine, elector, Frederic, ibid. 

— „Charles, 522, 731 
Palm-Sunday, carrying palms on that PI forbidden, 236 
Palmer, Mr. ſent to the Tower for POSI, - | 614 
Papillon, Thomas, 948 


Papiſts, laws againſt them, 340, 346, ordered to call their 
children home from foreign parts, 338, SRO by 


K. James, and K. Charles I. 402, 419, 550, 390, petitions 
againſt them, 455, 408, 469, 866, 85 927, diſarmed, 
472, 590, papiſts in the king's and parliament's . 
689, 694, proclamations againſt the papiſts, 579, 656, 
896, 875, 884, &c. diſabled from fitting in parliament, 
928, their houſes plundered, 1018, 1020 
Parliament, long parliament in K. Charles I's time, their 
proceedings, 576, &c. penfionary parliament in K. Chafles 
IT's time, 856, 912, commonly fides with the ſtrongeſt, 
e27, the good parliament, 691, the mercileſs, ibid. the 
cruel, 714, the illiterate, 722, Barebone's parliament, 
520, the e Rum parliament, 839, 840, &Cc) 
—, Acts of, about the ſucceſſion of the crown, 
$6, 273; 252, againſt clipped money, W, againſt giving 
liveries, ibid. concerning Annates, 174, aboliſhing the 
papal authority, and againſt Peter-pence, &c. 170, 174, 
176, to confirm K. Henry VIII's title, 176, and title or 
the kings of England, 211, making it treaſon to ſprak 


evil of the king, 176, or to conceal the incontinence of a 
queen of England, 204, ordering the fame obedience to. 


ths King's proclamations as to acts of parliament, 195, 
repealed, 34, to limit the juriſdiction of the ecclefaſtical 


courts, 211, 212, 235, againſt unlawful aſſemblies, 244, 


confirming the liturgy, ibid. enjoining the confronting ot 
witneſſes, 249, fixing what are the crimes againſt the ſtate, 
259, againſt moleſting preachers, prophamng the ſacra- 
ments, images, &c. and allemblies to alter religion, ibid. 
to confirm Q. Mary's prerogatives, though ſhe was a v0- 
man, 264, againſt heretics revived, 266, appointiyg 
public worſhip in the vulgar tongue, 278, reſtoring to the 
crown the ſupremacy, and the right of nominating to bi— 
ſhoprics, 278—9, of uniformity, 279, $60, to maintain 
Q. Elizabeth's right to the crown, 326, to confirm N. 
James T's title, 393, for a triennial parliament, 381, Te- 
pealed, 867, to aboliſh the ſtar-chamber, high-commiſſion, 
ſhip-money, and concerning toreſts, knighthood, falrperre, 
gun-powder, 591, act, ca led, The bumble perition, and 
advice, 827, making it reaſon to levy money without col: 
ſent of parliament, 840, to fix the intereſt of money 8515 
for a thankſpiving on May 29, ibid. for regulating we 
Bay- trade, and encouraging ſh pping, 852, about ſelling 
wine by retail, 853, ſor an exciſe upon ale, &c. ibid. for 
confirmatic: 
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Ii ——, Thomas, deſigns to kill K. Charles II. 923, 931 
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confirmation of college, and hoſpital leaſes, ibid. prohibit- 
ing the exportation of wool, and Fuller's-earth ; and the 
planting of tobacco in Ireland, ibid. for taking away the 
court of wards, and liveries, ibid. for the ſafety of the 
king's perſon, 857, for regulation of the navy, ibid. for 
repairing the ways about London, 860, five mile act, 
873, capitation-act, 876, for building thirty ſhips, 914, 
for an additional excile, ibid. for preventing frauds, and 
perjuries, ibid. for a duty upon wines, 921, for diſabling 
papiſts from fitting in parliament, 928, againſt the pa- 
piſts, | 933 
Parliament-men to loſe their wages, if they abſent themſelves, 


102 
Parr, Thomas, preſented to the king, 522 
Parry, William, conſpires againſt Q. Elizabeth, 345, 446 
Parſons, Robert, comes to England, 338 
Parties, two, formed in England, 536 
Paſſive obedience, preached up, 961, forſaken by the church 
of England, 1006, how far it will hold, 1023 
Paul's, St. School built, 64) 


Paulet, William, created marquis of Wincheſter, 247, plots 
againſt Cecil, = x3 
Pembroke, E. of William Herbert, 247, his exploits, 240, 
| | "2s Ke. 
—, E. of, Philip Herbert, K. Charles T's. anfwer to 
him, 648, choſen member of the Houſe of Commons, 803 
Penn, vice-admiral, 824, 871, 872 
Penal laws, and teſt, K. James II. endeavours to aboliſh them, 


997, 998 
Pennington, Iſaac, mayor of London, 6 

Penruddock, John, conſpires againſt Cromwell, 82 
Penfionary parliament, and penfionary members, 856, 912, 942 
Percy, Thomas, concerned in the powder-plot, 396, 397 
——, Henry, in a plot to get the army to declare for K. 


Charles J. 555 595— 599 
Perhaps, ſtreſs laid upon that word, 153 
Perkin Warbeck, account of him, 50—55 
Perth, articles of, | 419, 528 
Peter-pence, aboliſhed, 174 

Peterborough, erected into a biſhopric, — 8 
—, E. of, Henry Mordaunt, 905 


Petition of right, 498, 499, petitions againſt recuſants, 468, 


469, &c. about grievances, 577—381, againſt biſhops, 
586, 587, of the apprentices, 629, from the watermen, 


786, from the women, and children about the ſervice- 


book, 530, of the independents 789 
Petre, fir William, ſecretary of ſtate, his character, 230, 
242, created baron of Writtle, ER | \ 


, Ld. impriſoned about the popiſh plot, 926, 939. 969 
, Father, 993, 997, 1013, 1016 
Peyto, Q. Mary's Confeflor, created a cardinal, 276 
Peyton, fir Robert, goes to the P. of Orange, 1007 
Philip, P. marries Q. Mary, 260, 265, offers to marry Q. 
Elizabeth, 276, gets poſſeſſion of Portugal, 338, invades 
England, 5 360, 362 
Pickering, ſir William, fancied that Q. Elizabeth would 
marry him, | 287 


Pilkington, Thomas, fine9, 961 
Pinkey, battle of, 233 
Plantagenet, origin of that ſurname, "I Þo 
Plot, the popiſh, | 922, Ke. 
Plunket, Oliver, executed, 959 
Pluraliſts, a bill agaipſt them, 388, 606 


Plymouth, a plot to deliver it up to K. Charles I. 706 
Pocklington's books burnt 
Poole, fir Geoffery, and Henry, executed, 193 
„Reginald, falls out with K. Henry VIII. 186, 191, 193, 


loſes the papacy, 246, comes to England, 265—274, 

made archbp. of Canterbury, 270, dies, "STS 
Poleron, debates about it, 817, 877, delivered to the Eng, 

| | 21 
Pollard, captain, 596, 606 
Poll-taxes, | 870, 919 
Polydore Virgil, impriſoned by Wolſey | 104 


Pontefract caſtle, | 747, 781, 793 
Pope, his authority aboliſhed in England, 174, reſtored, 267 
Popham, Alex. propoſes the having a perpetual revenue 
ſettled upon K. Charles II. 853 
Portland, E. of, Richard Weſton, lord treaſurer, 505, 
accuſed of being a papiſt, 488, 505, 519, libels againſt 


him, | 508 
— „E. of, Jerom Weſton, 717 
Portſmouth, ſecured by the houſe of commons, 595, 637, 041, 

K. Charles I. becomes mailer of it, 683 


E X. 5 1109 


Portugueſe embaſſador's brother executed, 821 


FER —, Ducheſs of, Louiſe de Querouaille, tries to 


ruin the E. of Danby, 932, eager for the excluſion bill, 
955 


Poſt-othce erected, 853, revenues of it ſettled on the D. of 
York, 867 
Powle, Henry, 1022 
Powis, E. of, William Herbert, ſent to the Tower, 926, 
impeached, 939, releaſed, | 96g 
Poynings, fir Edward, deputy of Ireland, 47, Poyning's 
law, 4% 
Præmunire, ſtatute of, | 78 
Prance, Miles, concerned in Godfrey's murder, 933—3, 
his examinations, 933—4, and depoſitions, 934—3, 943, 
tried, 992 
Preaching forbid, without a licence, 279 
Prerogative, K. James I. full of his, 386—9, 416—8, 
; 422, 438 
Preſbyterians, moderate and rigid, 577, perſecuted, 388, 401, 
403, 410, 518, 520, 522—3, 584, their views and deſigns 
in the war, 584, 674—82, ſeparate from the independents, 
755, Join with the royaliſts, 838, 841, contribute to the 
king's reſtoration, 842, a conſpiracy of theirs, 854—7, 
860, many turned out of their livings, 863, careſſed, 883, 
thank K. James II. for his declaration, 994, unite with the 
church of England, 1000 
Pretender, account of his ſuppoſed birth, 1000-4, depofi- 
tions about it, 1010—11, carried into France, 1018 
Prideaux, gives Jefferies 14.0001. to ſave his life, 986 
Prieſts allowed to marry, 238, popiſt prieſts baniſhed, 388 
Proclamations, frequent in K. James, and Charles 1's time, 
388, 402, 515, 522, 530, ordered to be bound, 403 
Proteſtation taken by both houſes, 595, 606 
Proteſtants, whence fo called, 163, account of thoſe in Ger— 
many, 159, 162, &c. burnt in England, 210, 267—273, 
account of thoſe in Scotland, 277—288, French proteſtants 
well received by K. James II. 997 
Prynne, William, ſentenced in the ſtar-chamber, 531, im- 
priſoned in Jerſey, ibid. releaſed, 579, dies, 887 
Purbeck, V. John Villiers, | 42 - 
Puritans, hated bv K. James I. 388, &c. perſecuted, 388, 
584, go, and ſettle in Virginia, 401, ſee preſbyterians. 

— , Chuich, and ſtate, 403 
Pym, John, his ſpeeches, 577, 609, 638, impeaches the E. 
of Strafford, 580, encourages the tumults at Weſtminſter, 
630, accuſed of high-treaſon, 633, impeaches the queen, 


714, 722 


Q 


QUAKERS, act againſt them, 860, preſent an addreſs to 
K. James II. 978, thank him for his declaration, 994 
Quo-warranto, againſt the Charter of London, 962, 967, and 
thoſe of ſeveral other corporations, 969, 996 


R 


RAGS monopolized, | | 514 
Rainſborough, colonel, 757, and vice-admiral, 780, killed, 
; N 3793 
Raleigh, fir Walter, volunteer in France, 319 *, his two 
expeditions into America, 366, 370, and to Cadiz, 371 X, 
conſpires againſt K. James I. 387, condemned, ibid. 
writes his hiſtory of the world, 421, diſcovers Virginia, 
401, his third expedition into America, 421, beheaded, 


ibid, 

Randolph, fir Thomas, his embaſhes, 314, 326, 336, 339, 
349, tries to excite a rebellion in Scotland, | 339 
Ratcliff, Robert, conſpires againſt K. Henry VII. 47 
— „Sir Richard, attainted, 25 


Recuſants, act againſt them, 367 ?, ordered not to come 
within ten miles of the court, 179, releaſed out of priſon 
by K. James I. 215, petitions againſt them, 468—9, 41, 
diſarmed, 472, K. Charles I. compounds with them, 486, 
505. See papiſts. 

Redon, treaty of, 38 

Reformation, beginning, and occaſion of it, 109, progreſs 
of it in Germany, 159, 162, and in England, 174—6, 
219, in Seotland, 288 

Reformed, Q. Mary aſſures them ſhe would make no alteration 
in religion, 255—6, perſecuted, 257, &c. See proteſtants. 


Reformers in England, who they were, 232 
Regicides executed, 852, their eſtates confiſcated, 851, 857 
Regiſter for chriſtenings firſt ordered to be kept, 1921 
Relics feund in monaſteries, 191 
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Remonſtrance of the ſtate of the kingdom, 379, 611, 614, 624 


Remonſtrants, origin of that name, | 405 
Republicans have particular letters of pardon, $51, enter into 
a plot, 607 
Reynolds, captain, defeats the levellers, 808, commands the 
Engliſh troops in France, 827 
Rhee Ifland, Buckingham's expedition there, 439 


Rich, fir Richard, his character, 230, made. a baron, ibid. 
and lord chancellor, 234, diſgraced, 245, the great ſeal 
taken from him, ibid. 

——, fir Henrv, K. James I. gives him 3oool. 410, created 
E. of Holland, 453. See Holland. 

Ricuard III. forms a defign to wreſt the crown from his 
nephew, K. Edward V. 4, goes out with his friends to 
meet the king, 5, ſeizes upon the king, ibid. ſpreads a 
report that the E. Rivers, &c. had determined to kill the 
D. of Glouceſter, and Buckingham, ibid. is declared pro- 
tector, 6, moves in council the taking of the D. of York 
from his mother, ibid. ſpreads reports againſt the legiti— 
macy of K. Edward IV. and his children, 7, erects two 
councils, 8, founds the Ld. Haſtings, and diſpatches him 
out of the way, 8, 9, employs Dr. Shaw to preach about 
the legitimacy of K. Edward's children, 9, refuſes the 


crown at firſt, 10, is proclaimed king, 11, crowned, ibid. 


reſolves to put K. Edward V. and the D.- of York to 
death, ibid., refuſes to grant the D. of Buckingham the 
moiety of the lands of the Houſe of Hereford, 12, crowned 
at York, ibid. receives a confuſed accoun of the conſpi— 
racy formed againſt him by the D. of Buckingham, 11—15, 
iffues out a proclamation againſt thoſe that had conſpired 
againlt him, 15, puts ſeveral of the conſpirators to death, 
16, receives treſh advices of a conſpiracy, 1bid. treats 
with Landais about delivering the E. of Richmond, 17, 
gives the D. of Bretagne the earldom of Richmond, ibid. 
obliges the Ld. Stanley to leave his {on with him in hoſtage, 
18, diſcovers the project of the E. of Richmond's marry- 
ing the princeſs Elizabeth, and reſolves to marry her, ibid. 
gets the Q. Dowager to deliver up her daughters to him, 
ibid. puts his queen to death, ibid. lays up his fleet, ibid. 
hath intelligence of the E. of Richmond's landing at Ma- 
ford-haven, 19, goes to give him battle, ibid. the E. of 
Richmond's army, and his meet at Botſworth, ibid. puts 
the crown on his own head, ibid. rides up to attack the 
E. of Richmond, and flays fir William Brandon, 20, his 
army 15 routed, and he killed, ibid. his body 1s carried to 
Leiceſter, ibid, where buried, 20 ?, bis character, 21 
Richard, K. Edward IV's ſon, the protector moves in coun— 
cih that he ſhould be taken from the queen his mother, 6, 


conv - hop to the Tower, 7, put to death, 12, his bones 
foun ibid. m 
1 lord chief quſtice, aboliſhes wakes in Somerſet— 
Wes: => 518 
Riches of the kings of England, | 83 


Richmond palace built 55 


Ridley, Nicolas, Bp. of London, 245, preaches in favour 
of Jane Grey, 255, ſent to the Tower, 2 56, excommuni— 


cated, 264, burnt, 268 
Ridolfi, tries to ſtir up a rebellion in b 313, appre- 
hended, . | 315 
Rippon, treaty there, $52, 687 


Rivers, E. of, Anthony W oodvile, brings K. Edward V. 0 
e 5, arreſted, ibid. beheaded: 59 
Rizzo, David, account of him, 294, 295, ſnatches Q. Eliza- 
beth's letter out of Q. Mary' s hand, 2 296, Q. Mary's ſcandalous 
familiarity with him, 296, 297, murdered, 297, where 
buried, | 298 
Roberts, Id. bis warlike exploits, 728—731, made governor 
of Plymouth, 731 and lord lieutenant of Ireland, 885, 


created E. of Radnor, 946 © 
Rochelle, the Englith expedition thither, 489, 505 
Rocheſter, E. of, John Wilmot, his exploits, 822, 824 
— „Viſcount, Lawrence Hyde, made lord treaſurer, 
5 990, refuſes to embrace popery, 992 
Rochtord, I.d. Thomas Boleyn, accuſed of inceſt with Ann 
Boleyn, 182, behcaded, 183 

— , Lady b _— | 204 
Rolls, refuſes to pay tonnage, 505, ſued, | 507 


Rome ſacked, 
Ronquillo, D. Pedro, his advice to K. James II. 987, bis 


houſe plundercd, 1018 
Pyle, a conſecrated one ſent by the pope to K. Hen. VIII. 80 
Roſs, Bj. of, John Leſly, | 288—332 
Rot horumn, Thumas, archbp. of York, and high-chanceltor, 

5, the ſeal is taken from him, 6, impriſoned, 9, IT 
CR — john, counſel for Richard Baxter, 989 


0 Es 


Rothes, carl of, forms a deſign of N ing away Olary Ng 
Round-heads, 35 


Rous or Roſſe, John, 


Rouſe, John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 810 
Rudyard, ſir Benjamin, his ſpeeches, 570 
Rumbold, Richard, executed, h 903 — ; 
Rump parliament, 836—040, the roaſting of the rump Tags , 
Rumſey, John, his depofitions, 903 x 900 


Rupert, P. comes to England, 522, made, general of 40 
horſe, 684, his military exploits, 684 — 745, ordered to 
depart the kingdom, 745, admiral for K. Charles II, 80s. 


2— 
822, 871, 902 


Ruſhworth, John, account of his collections, 463, &c. 
Ruſſel, John, lord privy-ſeal, 228, deteats the Devonthirs 
rebels, 241, made E. of Bedford, | 245: 
, Lord lieutenant of Ireland, 35 1 
— , Francis, ſlain at a conference with Fernihurſt, 345 
— , Francis, created baron of Thornaugh, 385 10 


„William, lord, carries up to the lords the vote ib, 


the R ez 940 l, tried, 964—5, and beheaded, 96; 
Ruthven, lord, kills Rizzo, 297, flies into England, 208 
Ruthven, conſpiracy, | 341. 

—, Lords of, | 341—2 
Ruxby, ſent by Q. Elizabeth into Scotland as a ſpy, 296 
Ruyter, de, his exploits, 317 868 877, 897 
Rye-houſe plot, 9063 

8 
SALISBURY, the P. of Orange makes his entry into that 
city, I916 
E. of, William Cecil, choſen member of the 

houſe of commons, 803 
— „E. of, James Cecil, ſent to the Tower for a 

ſpeech, 914 

| E. of, James Cecil, preſented for being a papiſt, 

1017, impriſoned, 1020 
Saltpetre men ſuppreſſed, 389, acts about ſaltpetre, 581 


Sancroft, William, Archbp. of Canterbury, 978, 991, . 
cuſed of altering the coronation oath, 978, ſigns the aflo— 


ciation, 1022 
Sanctuaries, defign-of them, 6—7, bull about them, 33. 
act concerning them, 176 
Sanders, his calumnies, | 147, 172 
Sandwich. E. of, Edward Ms: his naval exploits, 82 "4 

8 58, $71—2, drowned, gy 
Sanquire, lord, Robert Creighton, gets © a feneing- maſter 
allaſfinated, 406, hanged, ibid, © 
Savil, fir . governor of Leeds, 692 
Savoy conference, 9 -c—6 


Scarborough caſtle ſurrenders, 747, declares for the king, 785 
Schomberg, Frederic de, his exploits, 908, 913, comes over 
with the P. of Orange, 1013, a ſaying ot his, 1016 
Scotland; wars between that kingdom and England, unde 
Henry VIII. 82, 90, 206, 212—16, Edward VI, 2 232, 
237, 241, Charles I, 536— 51, 7 12, and Oliver Crom- 
well, ny 
Scots, enriched by K. James I. 394—5, 406, 411, 417 
come, and aſſiſt the parliament, 6g0—7 52, go back, 752, 
755. defeated at Dunbar, 812, and Worceſter, 815 
Scroggs, chief. juſtice, examines Oates, 926, impeached, 954 
Seal, a new one ordered by the parliament, 221, 001. - 
James II. throws the great ſeal into the Thames, 1018 
Sedgemore fight, 985 


Selden, John, impriſoned, 507, his ſtudy ſealed up, ibid "his 


Mare clauſum, 523, anſwers fir Harbottle Grimſtone, 388, 


one of the aſſembly Dirne, © 722 6 
Selt-denying ordinance, 743, 750, 758—9 
Seminaries, Engliſh, at Rome and Rerms; 337 
Seneff, battle of, | 909 
Senlis, treaty of, 47 
Scymour, Jane, K. Henry VIII. falls in love with her, 182, 

marries her, 184, ſhe dies, 190 
— , Sir Thomas, his charac) 2305 created lord 


Sudley, ibid. made high admiral, 10 cabals againſt his 
brother, 235—8, makes his addrefles to the princeſs Eli- 

zabeth,- 235, marries. Catharine Parr, ibid. furniſhes E. 
Edward with money, ibid. ſent to the Tower, 238, at- 


tainted, 239, and bcheaded, ibi. 
, Edward, created | of Hertford, 278, marries C3- 
2 F Grey, 291 
——, Sir William, marries Arabella Stewart, 3 
„William, reſtored to the title of D. of 1 8 54 


, Sir Edward, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 9015 


propoſes an Weiten 


Shaftſbury, E. of. Sec Cooper. 
Sharp, 
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lord 


Smart, Peter, his caſe, 579, his petition, 


B 
Sharp, John, Archbp. of St. Andrews, murdered, 942 


, Dr. John, ſuſpended, 992 
Shaxton, Nicholas, Bp. of Saliſbury, 180, 192, 196, 218 
Sheffield, Edmund, created a baron, 230, killed, 241 ® 
Sheldon, Gilbert, Archbp. of Canterbury, 867, builds the 


theatre at Oxford, 88 5 


Sherfield, Henry, recorder of Saliſbury, 5 516 


Sheriffs, ſome made ſo, to be incapable of being members of 
parliament, 402, ſheriff's oath altered, ibid. Y 
Ship-money ſet on foot, 520, laid upon the whole kingdom, 
922, law ſuits about it, 524, levied, 543—9, aboliſhed, 


——, . of, Charles Talbot, refuſes to turn papiſt, 996, 
mortgages his eſtate, and goes to the P. of Orange, 1007 


Sibthorp, Dr. preaches up paſhve obedience, 457 
Sidney, ſir Robert, created baron of Penhurſt, 5 
— Algernon, tried and executed, | 65—6 
— , Henry, ſupports the crown at K. James II's coro- 

nation, 978 
Simie, the French envoy, 337 
Simnel, Lambert, account of him, and his actions, 29—32 
Sindercomb, conſpires againſt Cromwell, 826 


Skelton, colonel, embaſlador at the Hague, 1097, and at 


Paris, ibid. committed to the Tower, 1008, lieutenant of 
it, 


1017 
Skippon, Philip, 637, 662, his military actions, 744 *, 
745 l,, 786, appointed commander in Ireland, 756 
Slingſby, fir Henry, Porn againſt Cromwell, 829 


Smalcald, league of, 


Smith, fir Thomas, ſent to demand Calais, 306, ſent embaſſador 
to | to France, 


324 
„Captain, recovers the king's ſtandard at Edge-hill 


"Behr, 687 
Soap, monopoly of} it voted — | | 607 
Soap-makers incorporated, 813 
Society, Royal, founded, 854. 

Soldiers quartered, 487, 494, 941, a bill about preſſing 
them, 628, 657 
Solebay fight, 


9 
Somerſetſhire, inhabitants of, K. Charles I's ſpeech to on 
729, their petition to him, 731, and againſt him, 796 
Somerſet, D. of, Edward Seymour, made protector, 230—1, 
beats the Scots, 233, is accuſed, 242—4, attainted, 244, 
pardoned, ibid. is accuſed a ſecond time, 247, attainted, 


248, beheaded, ibid, 
, E. of. See R. Carr. | 
, D. of, W. Seymour, . to that title, 854 54 

m—_—, D. of, Charles Seymour, refuſes to attend the pope's 

Nuntio, 997, goes to the P. of Orange, 1016 
——, Ducheſs of, ſaid to take place of the Q dowager, 

239, "ſent to the Tower, 247, releaſed, — 
Somerſet- houſe, 242 v 248 
Somerſet, Charles, made E. of Worceſter, 8 


9 
Southampton, E. of, Thomas Wriotheſly, lord chancellor, 
228—30, his character, 229, diſgraced, 231, plots againſt 
_ the E. of Warwick. 243 
„E. of, Thomas Wriotheſly, approves of Pop— 
7 project, 852, oppoſes the five-mile act, 873, his 
ſaying about the E. of Clarendon, 8 


9 
Spain, wars between England and that kingdom, 348, 360, 


370—1, 381, 471, 824—5 
Spaniards land in Ireland, 338, 381, and in England, 


3705 os 

Spaniſh armada, 361 
Speech without doors, | 491 
Spencer, lord, falls out with the lord Arundel, 430 
——, Sir Robert, created baron of Worm-Leghton, 
385 * 

Sports, book of, ordered to be read in churches, 420, 518, 
Ward preaches againſt it, 523, it ® burnt, 720 
Sprat, Thomas, Bp. of Rocheſter, 991—2, 1006 


Spurs, battle of, 94 

Stafford, Edward, reſtored to the title of D. of Bucking- 
ham, | 25 

— - lord, created E. of Willſhire, | 75 


$82—4 

Shirley, Robert, embaſſador from Perſia, 407 

Shirley, Dr. his caſe, 911 
Shore, Jane, | 9 

Shrewſbury declares for K. Charles I. | 686 

„E. of, George Talbot, marches againſt the York- 

ſhire rebels, 188 

„ E. of, Francis Talbot, his military exploits, 

236—7 


163, 182, 191 
86 


| 385 
Suffolk addreſs, 


E "Ns © 1111 


— Thomas, lands in England, and aſſumes the title of 
Protector, 271 


Ry of, William Howard, committed to the Tower, 


926, tried, 951, and executed, 952, his attainder re- 
verſed, 98 


Staffords conſpire againſt K. Henry VII. 28, 29 


Standard, K. Charles I's loſt, 687, and prince Rupert's, 726 


Stamford, E. of, Henry Grey, his exploits, 692, 705, 706 
Stanley, Thomas, wounded, and arreſted, 9, made ſteward of 
the houſehold, 11, and High- conſtable, 16, his behaviour 
at Boſworth fight, 19, 20, created E. of Derby, 24 
„Sir William, his behaviour at Boſworth Fight, 20, 

made lord chamberlain, 27, conſpires againſt K. Hen. VII. 
46—48, beheaded, 48 
Star-chamber confirmed, 36, very NEO, 513, aboliſhed, 


5815, 606 


_ Statutes, the bloody ſtatute, I 


Stewart, James, prior of St. Andrews, created E. of Ie 
290, favours, and ſupports the proteſtants, 281, accuſed of 
aſpiring to the crown, ibid. waits upon Q. Mary i in France, 
and gives her good advice, 288, the gives him a patent, 
ibid. Leſley plots againſt him, ;bid. hated by the popiſh 
lords, 290, a deſign to aſſaſſinate him, 292, hinders the 
queen's being carried away by the E. of Huntley, ibid. 
hath a conference with the E. of Bedtord about her mar- 
Kage, 294, his credit declines at court, 295, the queen 
recalls his enemies, ibid. he proſecutes Bothwell, ibid. the 
queen deſigned to have him murdered, ibid. had formed a 
deſign of carrying off the queen, and the Ld. Darnley, ibid. 
diſapproves of that marriage, and joins with ſome others 
to prevent it, ibid. forced to retire to England, ibid. fur- 

niſhed by Q. Elizabeth with money, 296, recalled by the 
K. of Scotland, 297, ſends Rizzo a letter, with a diamond, 
296, Rizzo ſollicits his condemnation, 297, vindicated 
from having been the cauſe of Rizzo's murder, 297, 298, 
the queen intreats him not to join with the murderers, 297, 
arrives in Scotland, ibid, the queen kifles him, ibid. Both- 
well endeavours to Tet her againſt him, 298, goes to ſee his 
wife, 303, a report is ſpread of his having killed the king, 
ibid. he returns to court, ibid. refuſes to ſign Q. Mary's 
league, 304, retires into France, ibid. appointed by Q. 
Mary, regent of Scotland, 305, Melvil goes to meet him, 
and gives him good advice, 306, he arrives in Scotland, 
ibid. goes to me-t the queen, and loads her with reproaches, 
ibid. owned for regent, ibid. takes in his hands all the 
ſtrong places in Scotland, ibid. cauſes juſtice to be im- 
partially adminiſtered, bid. ſeveral forſake him, and go 
to Mary, 308, he defeats her army, ibid. calls a parha- 
ment to condemn her adherents, 310, ſhe defires him to 
put off the meeting of it, ibid. he purſues thoſe that were 
condemned by the parliament, ibid. comes to the York 
conference, ibid. the D. of Norfolk endeavours to have 
him killed, ibid, is prevailed upon not to produce the 
proots againſt Q. Mary, 311, produces them at laſt, 312, 
confers with fir N. Bacon, &c. 311, is charged with She 
king's murder, and offers ro clear himſelf, 312, hath 
ſeveral conferences with Q. Elizabeth, 313, who lends 
him money, ibid. m, he ſhews her Q. Mary' $ letters, 313, 
the D. of Norfolk reſolves to kill him, ibid. he returns 
to Scotland, 316, his conduct is approved, ibid. the de— 
claration about his being the occaſion of the king's mur- 
der, 316, 317, ſeizes the D. of Northumberland, 319, 


murdered, ibid. 
— „ Arabella, a plot to ſet her on the throne, 387, 
marries fir William Seymour, 415, dies, ibid. 
Stews ſuppreſled, - $20 
Still yard, 249), 262 


Stoke, battle of, 


5 
Strafferd, E. of, See Thomas Wentworth. 

Stratton, battle of, 705 
Stroud, William, accuſed of high-treaſon, 633 


Stubbs, John, writes againſt Q. Elizabeth's marriage, 340 
Stukeley, Thomas, forms the deſign of conquering Ireland, 


979 
„E. of, Edmund de la Pole, kills a man, 57, con- 


ſpires againſt Henry VII, 59, ſent to the Tower, 62, be- 
headed, 


94 
, D. of, Charles Brandon, 98, marries the Q. Dow- 
ager of France, 102 


, Ducheſs of, Frances Brandon, put into the ſuc- 


ceſfion to the crown, 246, 275, dies, 293 
„D. of, Henry Grey, 247, delivers up the Tower, 
2565 J joins with Wyar, 262, taken, and beheaded, 262, 263 

„ 3 © Suffolk 
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Suffolk, E. of, Thomas Howard, 385, made lord treaſurer, 


406, built Audley-Inn, 417, fined, 418, his counteſs 


very greedy of money, 407, 395% 
Suffragan biſhops, 170, 193 
Sunday, recreations allowed on that day, 420 


Sunderland, E. of, Robert Spencer, ſecretary of ſtate, 990, 
one of the -cclefiaſtical commiſſioners, 991, made prime- 


miniſter, 990, turns papiſt, 992, diſſuades K. James II. 


from accepting the aſſiſtance of Wee 1008, removed, 1011 
Supremacy ; quitted by Q. Mary, 265), | reſumed by Eliza 
beth, 278, act to confirm it, 234 
Surrey, inbabitants of, their petition, 784 
E. of, Thomas Howard, 11, taken at Boſworth, 20, 
his exploits, 37, 51, 33. See D. of Norfolk. 
, E. of, Henry Howard, admiral of the emperor's 
fleet, I24, invades Scotland, 129, bcheaded, 221 
Sufſex, E. of, Henry Ratcliff, Q. Mary's general, 255, 268, 
obtains the honour of ſitting covered in her preſence, 258, 
ſent to treat of a marriage between Q. Elizabeth, and the 
archduke, 307, commands an army in Scotland, 320 
Sweating ficknels in England, 24, 109, 246 


—ä 


* 

TAFF, Ld. ſent to Encland by the Iriſh papiſts, 62 6, 
impriſoned, 62 

Tables, erected in Scotland, 531, their proteſtation, 534 

Talbot, fir Gilbert, embaſſador to Denmark, | 

Peter, Archbp. of Dublin, 

Zh „Richard, agent for the Iriſh catholics, 904, models 
the 2 army in Ireland, 988, 990, made E. of Tyrconnel, &c, 
988, and lord heutenant of Ireland, | 990 

Tamworth, K. Henry VII. loſes his way as he was going 
thither, 19 

Tangier, 861, declared a free- port, 364, meſſage, and ad- 
dieſs about it, 951, demoliſhed, 968 

Tate, Zouch, one of the heads of the independents, 742, 

moves for the ſelt-denying ordinance, 

Taunton, the walls of it razed, 864, Monmouth comes there, 
984, Kirk's brutiſh barbarity there, 986 

Taylor, John, Bp. of Lincoln, refuſes to kneel at maſs, 259 

Taylor, Rowland, burnt, 267 

Taxes, for an account of the taxes in each reign, ſee all along 
in the notes. 

Temple, fir William, his character, 893; embaſlador to Hol- 
land, 883, 005, recalled, 890, ſent again, 909, 921, pleni— 
potentia) at Nimeguen, 913, author of the P. of Orange's 
marriage with the princels Mary, 916, adviſes K. Charles II. 
to form a new council, 939, retires, 946, 711, the Yacht 
that brought his lady from Holland fires at the Dutch 


tleet, 893. 
= 5 cnnifon, Dr. attends the D. of Monmouth, 985 
Tenths granted to the crown, 176 


Terouenne taken, 9.4. 
Teſt act, 903—900, a teſt to be taken by all parliamęnt 

men, | | | 
Thames dried up, 366 
Theatre at Oxford opened, 885 


Thirlby, Thomas, reſigns the ſee of Weſtminſter, and is 


made Bp. of Norwich, 245, and of Ely, 276, lent to de- 
grade Cranmer, 270, plenipotentiary at the congreſs of 
Cambray, 276 
Thomas, V alentine, ſlanders Q. Elizabeth, 386, hanged, ibid. 
Throgmorton, fir Nicholas, concerned in Wyat' 8 conſpiracy, 
263, tried and acquitted, ibid, embaſlador in France, 280, 


288, 293 
TATE — john, conſpires againſt Q. Elizabeth, 320 
— Francis, does the lame, 343, executed, 344 


Thwarcs, fir Thomas, conſpires againſt K. Henry VII. 47 
Thynne, Thomas, attaſhnared, 902 
Tillo:ſon, Dr. lends the P. of Orange money, 917 ®, writes 


ava! Qt Oper, 991, 998 
Fa al, \Y illam, tranſlates the New Teſtament, 176, burnt, 
ibid. m 


Tirconncl, E. of. See e Talbot. 
Tir oeh, E. ök, Hugh ONeal, his rebellion, 369—381, the 
'Þ yrovince of lui W revolts to him, 375, reduces the pro- 


vince of Ulſter, 376, defeated, 3706, 381, brought to Eng- 
Jand, 3807 « FT returns to Ircland, 401 
Titles, de fective, commiſhon to compound for them, 522 
Tobacco fit brought to England, 3489 


Toleration, the papills petition for one, 387, 390, "a nm IT. 


endeavours to bring in one, 994, &c. 
Tomkins, Mr. in a plot to force the parliament to a peace, 714 


Tories eſpouſe the court- Party, 958, put into all the 8 
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| UNIFORMITY, 


Vannes, Peter, ſent embaſſador to Rome, 


4 


DE X. 


Tonge, Ezrael, diſcovers the popiſh plot; 922, examined 
924, 938, bath „ in Whitehall, 924, dies, ; 

Torwood, So * 

Tory and Whig, origin of thoſe names and parties 
947, diſſertation on their riſe, progreſs, 
characters, 


814 
» 430, 
intereſts, and 
03 


960 
Tournay taken, 95, negotiations about it, 99, 110, 112 


Townſhend, fir Horatio, 828 
Tranſubſtantiation, eſtabliſhed again by Q. Mary, 26 1, pub. 
lic diſputations about it, L, 264 
Traquair, E. of, John Stewart, 530, the King's biek com. 
miſſioner, 638 


Treaties between England and France, 43, 80, 99, 188 


112, 115, 142, 144, 217, 231, 245, 279, 293, 365 
between England and 8 15 5 I, = 15 
209, 280, 285, 286, 349, 115 
of commerce between England and the Low Coun- 
| tries, 31, 51 
— erden England and Bretagne, 38 
between England and Holland, 348, 374, 401 
between K. Charles I. and the Iriſh, 750, and the 
Scots, 771 
Treaty at Oxford, 696—702, at Uxbridge, 735—740 
Newport, 88—92 
Trent, council of, called, 205, opened, 216—8, removed 
to Bologna, 236, and back to Trent, 249 
Trevor, ſir John, ſecretary of ſtate, 88 5, 898 
„Sir John, ſpeaker of the houſe of commons, 980, 983 
Triennial Bill, 867 
Trinity College, Cambridge, founded, 
Triple alliance, 
Tromp, Martin Van, his military exploits, 817, 820, 
lain, 829 
—, Cornelius, 
Tuam, Archbp. of, killed, 750 
Tumults at Weſtminſter, 630; encouraged by the commons, 


ibid. 
Tunnage and poundage, conteſts about it, . applied 
to the maintenance of the navy, 912 


Tunſtal, Cuthbert, embaſſador to Spain, 135, burns Vin- 
dal's bible, 176, his character, 229, endeav ours to reſtore 
popery, 232, an attempt to condemn him, 249, deprived, 
250, reſtored, 258, 264 

Turberville, his informations, and depoſitions, 949, 952, 960 

Turner, Dr. moves to have the D. of Surkingham examined, 

„Sir Edward, ſpeaker of the houſe of e 
made chief baron of the exchequer, MI 

, Francis, Bp. of Ely, 978 h, 985, 1024—; 

Tuſcany, P. of, comes to England, „„ 


—— ͤH— 


U. 


acts of, 279, 860 
Union of England and Scotland, propoſed, and prefled by 
K. James J. 394, 400, rejected, 400 
Univerſities decide in favour of K. Henry VIII. 159, 163, 
172, their determinations printed, 165, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge univerſities reſtored by K. Henry VIII. 220, peti- 
tion in behalf of deans and chapters, N 
W treaty of, | 735—7. 


v. 
VAGABONDS, remarkable ſtatute againſt them, 233. Te 


pealed, 244 
Vane, fir Ralph, executed, 248 
„Sir Henry, ſecretary of State, 546, one of the heads 
of the independents, 742, confined to his own houſe, 843, 2 
excepted out of the act of indemnity, 851, beheaded, 863 MM 
Vaſſal, Mr. refuſes to pay tunnage, 185 
Venables, Mr. ſent with a body of troops in the Weſt Indies, 


244 


824, miſcarries, and is committed to the Tower, 825 
Venice, doge of, writes to Wolſey, | 8 x, 
Venner, Thomas, heads an inſurrection, 854 
Verac, the French embaſlador to Scotland, 319, 323, 325, 


331—2 

Vere, ſir Francis, governor of the Briel, 27t, 2945 rer 
himſelf at the battle of Newport, 376, and at the ſiege of 
Oſtend, 380 
— Sir Horatio, 


7.59 
mons, 


ibid. 
pplied 
Q12 
Tin⸗ 
reſtore 


YTrived, 


, 264 
2, 900 
nined, 

474 
Mons, 


898 


24—5 
885 


. 
_ 
2.49 

> heads 

e, 843; 

d, 863 
153 
505 

Indies, 
825 
115 
854 

„ 325, 

3 

nalizes 

ege. of 

380 
. 425 
Verger, 


41 
Verger, treaty of, | 2 37 
eee fir Edmund, the king's ſtandard-bearer, 687 
Vervins, peace figned there, 374 
Vigo, taken by the Engliſh, ; 364 


Villiers, George, account of him, 412, introduced to court, 
ibid. purchaſes a cup-bearer's place, 413, recommended 
by the queen, ibid. made gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
ibid. the king gives him 1000]. ibid. defires Somerſet's 
friendſhip, 414, rules at court, 415, 420, his metlage to 
Bacon 416 h, ruins the E. of Suffolk, &c. 418, created 
baron of Whaddon, viſcount Villiers, and ear], then mar- 
quis and D. of Buckingham, 419, 422, 449, made high- 

admiral, 422, complaints againſt him, ibid. his letter to 
 Gondemar, 426, diſpoſes of all offices, 427, marries the 
E. of Rutland's daughter, 1bid. 1s attacked by the parlia- 
ment as the author of monopolies, 429—3o, perſuades 
the P. of Wales to go to Spain, and goes along with him, 
446, adviſes him to break the Spaniſh match, 451, re- 
turns to England, ibid. adviſes the king to call a parlia- 
ment, 453, his narrative of the tranſa&tions in Spain, 
573, &c. is like to be diſgraced, 456, gets Cranfield con- 
demned, ibid. applies ſome plaiſters to K. James's wriſts, 
for which he is impeached, 460, 466, 478, 486, ſent to 
fetch the queen, 4567, complaints of the commons againſt 
him, 469, 471, 474, 489, 499, 500, vindicates himſelf, 
47% —8, impeached by the commons, 479, gives in his 
anfwer, 480, choſen chancellor of Ca:ubridge, ibid. ſends 
thips againſt Rochelle, 468, adviſes a war with France, 
488, bis expedition to Rochelle, 489, ſtabbed, 505 

, George, D. of Buckingham, joins with the E. of 

Holland, 781, routed, ibid. ridiculcs the E. of Clarendon, 

$79, one of the king's favourites, 885, his character, 885, 

$88, one of the cabal, 888, embaſlador to Holland, 897, 

offers to ſteal the queen away, 893 5 the P. of Orange's 

brave anſwer to him, 897, vindicates himſelf before the 
houſe of commons, 9yo7, diſgraced, gog, ſent to the 


Tower, 5 914 
Villiers, John, created vifcount Purbeck, 421 
, Chriſtopher, made E. oi Angleſey, ibid. 
., Francis, killed, 781 
Virgil, Polydore, obtains Icave to retire to [taly, 245 
Virginia diſcovered, AVI 


Viſitation of the monaſteries, 180, a general one of all the 
churches, 232, one for calling in the church-plate, 250 


Vorſtius, Conrad, K. James I. writes againſt him, 405 
Votes of the houſe of commons, when firſt printed, 957 
Vowel, Peter, conſpires againſt Cromwell, 821 
| | | W 
WADE, fir William, ſent embaſſador to Spain, 344, and 
to the Q. of Scots, . ibid. 
Wages of parliament men, ELD 102 © 
Wagſtaff, fir Joſeph, conſpires againſt Cromwell, 824 
Wake, Dr. William, writes againſt popery, 991 


Wakes, encouraged by K. Charles I. 518, offenſive to the 
puritans, | | | ibid. 
Wakeman, fir George, apprehended, 924, tried, and ac- 
quitted, | 55 | 945 
Walcot, captain, apprehended, 963, tried, ibid. and ex- 
ecuted, 964 


Waldgrave, James, lord, ſent embaſſador to France, 1006 


Wales, incorporated with England, 181 *, declares for K. 
Charles I. | 779 
Walker, Henry, | 634 


Waller, Edmund, enters into a plot to force the parliament 
to peace, 714, fined, ibid. 
, Sir William, takes Wincheſter, Chicheſter, Chep- 
ſtow, Monmouth, and Hereford, 692, 703, joins the E. 
of Eflex before Reading, 703, defeated, ibid, ſent into 
the Weſt, 705, dcteated at Lanſdown, 706, inveſts the 


king's troops in the Devizes, ibid, enters into a capitula- 


tion with fir Ralph Hopton, ibid. defeated at Round- 


way-down, ibid. blames the E. of Eſſex for not aſſiſting 


him, ibid. hath a ſkirmiſh with the lord Hopton, 727, 
gocs to London for ſupplies, ibid. retakes Arundel caſtle, 
ibid. defeats the lord Hopton, and becomes. maſter of 
Wincheſter, ibid. recalled to London, ibid. ordered into 
the Weſt, 728, falls upon the king's rear at Oxford, ibid. 
follows him to Worceſter, ibid., poſts himſelf between 
the king and Shrewſbury, ibid. engages the king at Cro- 
pedy Bridge, 720, comes to London to ſolicit ſupplies, 
730, turned out by the new model of the army, 762, heads 
the Kentiſh male contents, 779, dies, 3 
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Waller, Sir Hardreſs, left to command at the blockade of 
Exeter, 746 
——  —, Sir William, ſearches Mrs. Cellier's houſe, and finds 
the model of the Meal-tub plot, 946, receives information 
of Fitz Harris's libel, 956, ſends him to Newgate, ibid. 


Walloon churches, Laud's injunctions to them, 622 
Walls of Glouceſter, Coventry, Northampton, Leiceſter, and 

Taunton demoliſhed, 864 
Walfingham, Our Lady of, 32 


Walfingham, Thomas, | 74 
„Sir Francis, embaſſador in France, 323, 340, a 
creature of lord Burleigh's, 323, exclaims àgainſt Q. Eli- 
zubeth's marriage with the D. of Anjou, 340, embaſlador 
in Scotland, 343, diſcovers Babington's conſpiracy, 3 50, by 
what means he diſcovered againſt whom the Spaniſh armada 
was intended, 360 charged by the Q. of Scots with 
forging letters, 353, dies, | 305 
Walters, Lucy, reported to be married to K. Charles II. 947 
Ward, preaches againſt the book of ſports, 523 
Warham, William, archbp. of Canterbury, informs K. Henry 
VIII. of Wolſey's oppreſſions, 114, countenances El. Barton, 
173, dies, e 108 
Warwick ſecured by the E. of Eſſex, 688 
—, E. of, Edward Plantagenet, ſent to the Tower, 24, 
Simnel is made to paſs for him, 29, ſhewn in public, 30, 
enters into a plot, 55, beheaded, 56 
. of. See John Dudley, | 
— E. of, Robert Rich, appointed commander of the 
Parliament's fleet, 653, blocks up Portſmouth, 683, made 
bigh-admiral, 721, tollows P. Charles to Helvoer-Sluys, 
780, ſides with the independents, . 
Wentworth, William, Ld. governor of Calais, tried and ac- 
quitted, _ „ 
„Sir Thomas, choſen ſheriff of Yorkſhire, 472 
puniſhed for refuſing the loan, 487, his ſpeeches, 491, 
492, 496, gained by the court, 516, made preſident of 
the court of York, ibid. heutenant-general of the army, 
543, deputy of Ireland, and E. of Strafford, ibid. ſubſcribes 
20,000). tor the King, ibid. complaints againſt him, 380, 
594, &c. accuſed of high-treaton, 580, ſent to the Tower, 
ibid. bill of attainder againſt him, 394, 603, his trial, 
599—603, reaions for, and againſt him, 602, 603, 604, 
his letter to the king 604, beheaded, W. 
„ Harriot, the D. of Monmouth's miſtreſs, 982, 985 
Weſtminſter erected into a biſhopric, 202, united to that 
of London, 245, 249, monaſtery there turned into a 
collegiate church, | „ Iich. 
Weſtmoreland, E. of, Charles Nevil, takes Scarborough, 
271, conſpires againſt Q. Elizabeth,; 315, outlawed, ibid. 


dies, 345" 
Wharton, Thomas, Ld. ſent to the Tower, 914, gocs to 
the P. of Orange, „5 


Whigs, and tories, origin of thoſe two parties, 430, 947, 
unite againſt James II's deſigns, 1007, diſſertation on 
their rite, progreſs, intereſts, and characters, 1034 


Whitebread, Thomas, the jeſuit, apprehended, 924, tried, 


942, and executed, 944 
Whitelock, Bulſtrode, account of his memorials, 466, his 
conference with K. Charles I. 735, one of the keepers of the 

great ſeal, 803 ©, did not fit in the high-court of juſtice, 

829 *, one of the committee of ſafety, 841%, dies, 913 
Whitgift, John, archbp. of Canterbury, 388 
Widdrington, Ld. deteated, 70), ſlain, 014 
Wildman, mayor, plots againſt Cromwell, 823, excepted out 

of a pardon, 1009, his Memprial about the pretender's 


birth, 1 
Wilford, pretends to be the E. of Warwick, £628 
Wilks, Thomas, 368, dies, 373 


WILLIAM III. Pr. of Orange, his actions before his accetiion 
to the throne, 905, 909, 913, 914, 921, marries the prin— 
ceſs Mary, 916, offers K. James II. to come, and head his 
army againſt the D. of Monmouth, 985, a reſolution is 
taken in England to call him over, 1007, ſeveral” Englith 
noblemen, and gentlemen go over to him, ibid. prepares 
for his expedition, 1007, 1013, his manifeſto, 1019, ſets 
fail, 1013, his fleet is diſperſed by a ſtorm, ibid. writes a 

letter to the Englith army, ibid. ſets ſail a ſecond time, 
ibid. lands at Torbay, 1014, marches to Exeter, ibid. 
ſeveral gentlemen repair to him, and ſign an affociation, 
ibid, makes his entry into, Saliſbury, 1016, K. James ſends 
commiſſioners to treat with him, 1017, a falle declaration 
is publiſhed under his name, ibid. his propoſals to K. James, 
ibid. the common-council of London ſends deputies to 
him, 1016, ſends three lords to the King to defire him to 


retire 
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retire to Ham- Houſe, 1019, his guards take poſſeſſion 
of St. James's, and Whitehall, ibid. comes to St. James's, 
ibid. aſſembles all the lords in London, and makes a ſpeech 
to them, ibid. the lords deſite him to take upon him the 
adminiſtration of the government, 1021, receives the com- 
munion in the church of England, ibid. borrows 200, oool. 
of the city of London, 1022, ſends for the princeſs his 
ſpouſe, ibid. his letter to the convention, ibid. it is pro- 
poſed in the convention to place him on the throne, ibid. 
both houſes vote that he, and his princeſs ſhould be jointly 
K. and Q. of England, 1031, they offer them the crown, 
1033, his anſwer to them, ibid. is proclaimed king, ibid. 
Williams, Dr. John, made dean of Weſtminſter, and biſhop 
of Lincoln, 423, and lord keeper, 431, his ſpeeches, 432, 
441, impriſoned, 490, made archbp. of York, 629, ſeizes 


one of the mob, bbid. 
„Richard, ſuborned to kill Q. Elizabeth, 368 

— „William, ſpeaker of the Houſe of commons, It, 
T1145, 742 

Williamſon, fir Joſeph, ſecretary of ſtate, 909, impriſoned, 
927, reſigns his office, 933 
Wills: fir Richard, Hyde's agent, 821 


Wilmot, commiſſary, commander of K. Charles I's horſe, 
596—998, 606, 684, his military exploits, 684, 692—730, 
impriſoned, 730 

Willoughby, fir Robert, created Ld. Brook, 23 

— , Ld. of Parham, his military exploits, 707, 725, 
accuſed of treaſon, 765%, leaves the parliament, 780", 


taken priſoner, 838 
Wimbleton, viſcount, Edward Cecil, 1 
Wincheſter, marquis of, John Pawlet, befieged in Baſing,” 32, 

taken priſoner, 746 
Windebank, fir Francis, ſecretary of ſtate, 545, complaints 
againſt him, 580, withdraws into France, ibid. 
, Colonel, ſhot, | 744 
Windram, George, ſent to Charles [T. to Jerſey, 808 
Winwood, fir Ralph, ſecretary of ſtate, 412, 414, 478 
Wiſhart, George, burnt, 218 © 


Wit, de, Jobn, 871, 874, 897 
Witneſſes, the confronting of them laid afide, 247, act order- 
ing the confronting of them, | 249 
Wolley, Thomas, rector of Lemington, 57, account of him, 
76 m, his character, 125, 126, 162; his vaſt preferments, 
113, made prime miniſter, 93, 'biſhop of Lincoln, 98, Dur- 
ham, 125, and Wincheſter, 155, archbp. of York, 101, 
adminiſtrator of Tournay, 99, and Bath, and Wells, 111, 
gets the abbey of St. Albans in commendam, 120, made 
cardinal, 104, and lord chancellor, 105, governs the king, 
103, loaded with favours, 105, has penſions from the em- 
peror, king of France, &c. 105, 109, 112, I15, 124, 137, 
Joined in the legateſhip with Campejus, 111, 152, becomes 
legate for life, 126, 129, inſtances of his pride, 104, 113, 
120, aſpires to the popedom, 114, 115, 126, 128, 154, 
forms a project of founding two colleges, 129, em- 
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powered to ſappreſs 3 for endowing them, 
129, 131, 140, commiſſioned to viſit all the oha. 
ſteries, 131—2, his management in the affair of the 
king's divorce, 149, 152—7, like to be diſgraced, 151, 
his fall, 157, impeachcd, ibid. and arreſted, 162, the 
great ſeal is taken from him, 157, articles againſt him, 
157—8, dies, 162, countenanced the reformed, 176 

Women, their inſurrection, 716 

Woodville, fir Richard, conſpires againſt Richard III. 14, 
ſlaip, 

3 Elizabeth, hated by the nobility, 4, takes PP 
tuary in Weſtminſter Abbey, 5, gives up her daughters is 
Richard III, 18, confined in a monaſtery, 


Wool, act againſt exporting any, 102, act for burying % in 
woollen, 


: ge 1 
Worceſter, battle there, | 7 
— „E. of, Charles Somerſet, 


Wotton, Dr. dean of Canterbury and York, perſuades Q 
Mary to fall out with France, 271 
„Edward, embaſſador to Scotland, 347, and to 

France, 251, created lord Marley, 8;m 
Wren, Mathew, Bp. of Ely, complaints againſt him, 581 
Wriotheſley, Thomas, made lord chancellor, 212 his cruelty, 

218, created E. of Southampton, 230, 231 
Wyat, ſir Thomas, his rebellion, 202, &c. 


— — 


Y 


YELVERTON, fir 1 attorney-general, turbel out, 


418 
„Sir Chriſtopher, ſends up a petition againſt Wie. 


money, 543* 
Yeoman, Robert, plots to deliver Briſtol to K. Charles I. 


695 
Yeomen of the guard inſtituted, 


York, Q. Henrietta comes chither, 695, beſieged b the bord 
Fairfax and the Scots, 725—71, taken by Fairfax, . 
general Monk received there, 843, K Charles I. goes to 
reſide there, 648 

— —, D. of. See Richard III. and James II. 

— —, Archbp. ot. See Nevil and Williams. | 

York- place, taken poſſeſſion of by K. Henry VIII. 161 

Vork- conference, about Q. Mary, 19 

York, council of, $16, aboliſhed, | 


| | 517 
York, Edmund, ſuborned to kill Q. Elizabeth, 368, 370 
Yorkſhire, inſurrections there, 37, 241, neutralitics there, 
694, what parts were for Charles IJ. 706 
 Yvry, battle of, | 305 
Z 
ZUINGLIUS, 130 
Zuyleſtein, Monſieur de, ſent to deſire K. James to ſtay at 
Rochelier, 1019 
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